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JERUSALEM 


JERUSALEM  (Heb.,  habitation  of  peace; 
Sept^  *I«»oiKniXjNi;  Yulg.  Eterawlyma;  Arab. 
Et  Kuat^  the  &0I7),  a  city  of  Palestine,  of 
which  it  was  anciently  the  capital,  and  now 
the  seat  of  a  Turkish  pasha.  It  is  the  holy  city 
of  the  Hebrews  and  ChristiaDs,  and  one  of  the 
three  holy  cities  of  tlie  Mohammedans,  ranking 
next  in  sanctity  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  It  is  in 
laL  81^  46'  K,iong.  85**  13'  E.^  X28  m.  S.  S.  W. 
from  Damascus,  27  m.  E.  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  14  m.  W.  from  the  Dead  sea.  Its 
deyation  above  the  Mediterranean  is  2,200  feet, 
and  above  the  Dead  sea  8,708.  Population 
probably  about  18,000,  of  whom  7,000  are  Mo- 
bammedaos,  6,000  Jews,  and  5,000  Christians, 
mostly  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  with 
a  lew  hundred  Armenians,  Syrians,  Copts,  and 
Protestants.  The  Mohammedans  are  mostly 
of  Arab  descent^  with  a  few  Turks  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  government  The  Jews  are  chiefly 
of  Spanish  origin,  their  ancestors  having  come 
from  Spain  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
oentory.  They  still  speak  a  corrupt  Spanish 
dialect.  There  are  also  some  German  and  Polish 
Jews.  The  Jewish  community  inhabit  a  par- 
ticular quarter  of  the  city,  and  are  governed  to 
a  great  extent  by  their  own  rabbinical  laws. 
Their  chief  rabbi  is  caUed  in  Hebrew  "  the  head 
in  Zion,^^  and  his  chief  interpreter  has  a  seat  in 
the  municipsl  connciL  The  Jews'  quarter  is 
badly  built  and  filthy,  and  the  people  suffer 
much  from  crowded  dwellings,  scarcity  of  water, 
and  general  noverty.  The  Greek  Christians 
are  Arabs,  ana  a|>eak  only  the  Arabic  language, 
except  the  superior  clergy  and  the  monks,  who 
are  Greeks  from  the  Greek  islands.  The  pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem  is  their  head.  They  have 
8  convents  and  5  nunneries  in  the  city.  The 
Latin  Christians  or  Roman  Catholics  are  prin- 
cipally natives  of  Syria,  seceders  from  the 
Greek  chorcb,  and  speak  only  Arabic  They 
have  a  patriarch,  who  has  spiritual  oversight  of 
all  the  Koman  Catholic  churches  in  Palestine. 
The  convents,  however,  are  not  under  his  juris- 
diction, but  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  abbot  or  ^  warder,"  who  is  styled  **  guard- 
ian of  Mount  Son  and  keeper  of  the  Holy 
Land."  He  is  always  an  Italian,  and  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope  every  8  years.    There  are 
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14  convents  in  Syria  subject  to  him,  of  which 
the  principal  is  the  convent  of  St  Salvador  at 
Jeruisalem.  The  Protestant  population  of  the 
city  numbers  about  100.  An  Anglican  bishop 
resides  there,  with  a  diocese  including  Palestine, 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  Esypt,  and  Abys- 
sinia. This  bishopric  was  estaDlished  in  1841 
by  the  joint  action  pf  the  Prussian  and  British 
governments.  Several  Protestant  missions  are 
also  maintained  in  the  dty  by  churches  in  Eu- 
rope and  America. — Jerusalem  is  almost  on  the 
summit  of  a  broad,  irresular  mountain  ridge, 
whose  watershed  is  a  littte  to  the  westward  of 
the  city,  so  that  streams  whose  sources  are  but 
a  few  miles  from  its  walls  flow  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  Dead  sea.  The  summit  of  the  mountain 
ridge  is  broken  into  many  rugged  limestone 
crowns  divided  by  deep  ravines.  In  the  midst 
of  these  crowns  are  two  valleys,  which  at  first 
are  only  gentie  depressions,  having  between 
them  a  stony  swell  f  m.  wide,  and  both  of  them 
run  £.  for  a  short  distance.  That  on  the  N. 
continues  E.  about  1\  m.,  then  sweeps  to  the* 
S.,  and  soon  becomes  deep  and  narrow  with 

Erecipitous  sides.  This  is  the  valley  of  Je- 
oshaphat,  or  of  the  brook  Kedron.  The  other 
valley,  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  runs  at  first  about 
I  m.  E.  by  S.,  turns  suddenly  S.  for  |  m.  and 
tiien  E.,  and  descending  unites  with  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  On  the  broad  high  platform 
between  these  two  valleys  stands  Jerusalem. 
The  platform  itself  is  divided  by  another  valley, 
ancientiy  called  the  Tyropsdon,  which  runs  with 
a  slight  curve  from  the  N.  W.  to  the  S.  E., 
having  a  high  ridge  on  each  side  terminating 
on  the  S.  in  abrupt  declivities.  The  city  occu- 
pies the  S.  part  of  these  ridges  with  a  portion 
of  the  intervening  valley ;  ancientiy  it  covered 
tiie  whole  of  tiiem.  Irregular  rounded  hills 
encompass  it,  rising  above  the  buildings  about 
200  feet  where  highest,  with  openings  through 
which  views  of  the  distant  country  are  obtain- 
ed. On  the  E.  is  the  Mount  of  Olives,  rising 
steeply  from  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  On  the 
S.  the  HiU  of  Evil  Counsel  overhangs  the  val- 
ley of  Hinnom.  On  the  W.  the  ground  rises 
gentiy  to  the  great  wady  or  valley  of*  Beit  Ha- 
nina,  whose  waters  run  to  the  Mediterranean. 
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On  the  N.  a  bend  of  the  ridge,  connected  with 
the  Mount  of  OliveS)  bounds  the  prospect  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  The  breadth  of 
the  whole  site  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  brow  of 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  near  the  Jaffa  gate,  to 
the  brink  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  is  about 
1,020  yards,  or  {  of  a  mile,  of  which  distance 
818  yards  are  occupied  by  the  area  of  the  great 
mosque  El-Harem  esh-Sherif^  commonly  <^ed 
the  mosque  of  Omar.  The  country  around  Je- 
rusalem 18  all  of  limestone  formation,  and  not 
particularly  fertQe.  The  rocks  everywhere 
come  out  above  the  surface,  which  in  many 
parts  is  idso  thickly  strewed  with  large  stones; 
and  the  whole  region  has  a  barren  and  dreary 
aspect  Yet  the  olive  thrives,  and  fields  of 
grain  are  seen  in  the  valleys  and  level  places. 
Keither  vineyards  nor  fig  trees  flourish  near  the 
citv.  JeruMdem  is  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
built  by  the  Turkish  sultan  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent in  1542.  They  are  15  feet  thick,  and  vary 
in  height  with  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
from  25  to  70  feet  Their  total  circuit  Ib  4,826 
yards,  or  about  2^  m.  The  city  is  irregular  in  its 
outline,  but  approaches  a  square  whose  4  sides 
nearly  &oe  the  cardinal  points.  It  has  6  gates, 
two  on  the  8.  and  one  near  the  centre  of  each 
of  the  otiier  sides.  On  the  W.  is  the  Hebron  or 
Jaffii  gate,  the  chief  entrance  to  the  city.  On  the 
K.  ia  the  Damascus  gate,  on  the  E.  St  Stephen's, 
and  on  the  S.  the  Zion  gate  and  an  obscure  and 
little  used  portal  called  the  Dung  gate.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty,  and  bad- 
ly paved  where  paved  at  all.  The  houses  are 
well  built  of  lunestone,  cream-colored  and 
streaked  with  blood-red,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  2  or  8  stories  high,  with  a  plain  front  with- 
out windows  in  the  lower  stories,  and  with  doors 
so  low  that  a  person  must  stoop  to  gain  entrance. 
The  roo&  are  terraced  or  rise  in  domes,  and 
the  apartments  receive  their  light  from  interior 
oourta,  which  in  the  larger  houses  form  cool 
and  agreeable  promenades  secluded  from  public 
view.  The  principal  apartments  are  upon  the 
second  story,  the  lower  story  being  occupied  by 
lumber  rooms,  kitchens,  stables,  cisterns,  and 
offices. — ^Andent  Jerusalem,  as  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  Ohrist,  or  somewhat  later  at  the  time 
of  its  conquest  by  the  Roman  army  under  Ti- 
tus, A.  D.  70,  is  described  by  Josephus  as  built 
npon  two  hills,  between  which  lay  the  valley 
Tyropsdon  or  the  valley  of  tiie  Oheesemakers, 
to  which  tlie  buildings  on  both  hills  came 
down.  The  upper  hill  was  much  higher  than 
the  other,  and  was  called  by  King  David  the 
Fortress,  but  Josephus  calls  it  the  Upper  Mar- 
ket The  other  hill,  on  which  was  the  lower 
town,  was  called  Akra,  and  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  crescent  Opposite  Akra  to  the  S.  E.  was 
Moriah,  on  which  stood  the  temple.  Moriah 
was  naturally  lower  than  Akra,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  abroad  valley;  but  in  the 
time  of  Simon  Maccab»ns  Akra  was  cut  down 
so  that  the  temple  rose  above  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  valley  between  it  and  Moriah  was  fill- 
ed up.    Both  the  hills  on  which  the  upper  and 


lower  towns  stood  were  externally  protected  by 
precipices  and  deep  valleys.  The  ancient  city 
was  defended  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  siege 
by  three  walls,  the  most  ancient  of  which  ap* 
pears  to  have  enclosed  Mt  Zion,  part  of  which 
IS  outside  of  the  modem  city.  The  second  wall 
enclosed  the  whole  of  Akra  excepting  that  part 
of  its  E.  side  which  fronted  the  temple  area  on 
Mt.  Moriah,  and  the  S.  side  toward  the  valley 
which  separated  the  lower  from  the  upper  city. 
In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  the 
city  having  extended  northward  beyona  Uie 
second  wall,  a  third  wall  was  built  to  protect 
this  suburb,  which  was  called  Bezetha.  llie 
total  circumference  of  the  ancient  city,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  was  about  S^  m.  With  re- 
gard to  the  details  of  the  ancient  topography 
&ere  is  much  uncertainty,  and  great  contro- 
versy. One  of  the  most  recent  investigatora. 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson,  after  nearly  25  yeara^ 
residence  in  Palestine,  says:  *'It  is  my  own 
decided  impression  that  no  ingenuity  can  recon- 
struct the  city  as  our  Saviour  saw  it^  or  as  Jose- 
Ehus  describes  it  No  man  on  earth  knows  the 
ne  of  the  E.  and  S.  E.  portions  of  the  first 
wall,  nor  where  the  secona  began,  nor  how  it 
ran  after  it  began,  nor  where  the  third  wall 
commenced,  nor  one  foot  of  its  circuit  after- 
ward; and  of  necessity  the  locations  of  castiea, 
towers,  comers,  gates,  pools,  sepulchres,  &c^ 
&c.,  depending  upon  supposed  starting  points 
and  directions,  are  merely  hypothetical.  One 
hypothesis  may  have  more  probability  than  an- 
other, but  all  must  share  the  uncertainty  which 
hanss  over  the  data  assumed  bv  the  theorizers.'* 
— ^The  most  striking  view  of  Jerusalem  is  from 
the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  about  half 
a  mile  E.  frt>m  the  city,  which  it  completely 
overlooks,  every  considerable  edifice  and  al- 
most every  house  being  distinctly  visible.  The 
city,  seen  from  this  point,  appears  to  be  a  reg- 
ular inclined  plane,  sloping  gently  and  uni- 
formly from  W.  to  £.  or  towaM  ^e  observer, 
and  indented  by  a  slight  depression  or  shal- 
low vale  running  nearly  through  Uie  centre  in 
the  same  direction.  The  S.  E.  corner,  that 
which  is  nearest  to  the  observer,  is  occupied 
by  the  great  mosque  and  its  extensive  and 
beautiful  grounds,  covering  Mt  Moriah,  the  site 
of  the  ancient  temple,  and  comprising  about  one 
eighth  of  the  whole  of  the  modern  city.  It  ia 
covered  with  greensward,  and  planted  spar- 
ingly with  olive,  cypress,  and  other  trees,  and  ia 
the  most  beautiful  feature  of  the  town.  The 
S.  W.  quarter,  embracing  that  part  of  Mt.  Zion 
which  is  within  the  modern  town,  is  to  a  great 
extent  occupied  by  the  Armenian  convent,  an 
enormous  emfice,  which  is  the  only  conspicuous 
object  in  this  neighborhood.  The  N.  W.  is 
largely  occupied  by  the  Latin  convent,  another 
very  extensive  establishment.  About  midway 
between  these  two  convents  is  the  castle  or 
citadel.  The  N.  E.  Quarter  of  Jerusalem  Ib  but 
partially  built  up,  and  it  has  more  the  aspect  of 
a  ramblingagricultural  village  thsn  of  a  crowd- 
ed city.    The  vacant  spots  here  are  green  with 
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I  and  dive  trees.  Thero  is  Another  large 
vaoBat  traet  along  the  8.  wall,  and  W.  of  the 
HJKram  eBh-Sheri^  abo  oovered  with  verdore. 
Kmr  the  centre  of  the  city  also  appear  two  or 
thc«e  green  spots  which  are  small  gardens.  The 
ei^nGlk  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  only  conspio^ 
WMB  edifice  in  this  vicinity,  and  its  domes  are 
Mrikiiig  objects.  There  are  no  other  buildings 
vludi  cilber  from  their  size  or  beanty  are  likely 

_  I  the  attention.  Eight  or  ten  minarets 
'the  position  of  as  many  mosqnes  in  differ- 
;  parts  of  the  town,  but  they  are  only  noticed 
of  their  elevation  above  the  snrround- 
in^  ^*^»^*^*— ■  For  the  same  reason  the  eye  rests 
for  A  BsomeDt  upon  a  great  number  of  low 
doiom,  which  form  the  roofs  of  the  principal 
dweUinga,  and  relieve  the  heavy  uniformity  of 
the  flat  plastered  roo&  which  cover  the  greater 
anas  of  more  humble  habitatioDs.  The  Harem 
arii-8berif;  the  ''Koble  Sanctuary,''  forms  the 
BMMt  eoD^icnons  feature  of  the  city,  and  is 
^am  of  the  most  sacred  temples  of  the  Moham- 
nedan  world.  It  is -a  quadrangle  1,489  feet 
Img  hf  954  broad.  It  contains  two  mosques, 
the  oldest  of  which.  El  Aksa,  was  originally  a 
Christian  chorch  built  by  the  emperor  Justinian 
abcnt  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and  is  272 
htt  Umt  bj  184  wide.  The  other  mosque,  Kub- 
bet  OB-Sikhrah,  or  the  ''Dome  of  the  Bock," 
stands  on  the  very  summit  of  Mt.  Moriah,  and 
is  built  over  a  singular  projecting  rock,  which 
is  sopposed  to  be  the  ''  threshing  floor  of  Arau- 
■sh  the  Jebosite,"  where  David  sacrificed,  imd 
sAerward  the  site  of  the  great  altar  of  burnt 
attenag  m  Solomon's  temple.  By  the  Moham- 
mrdanfi  it  is  regarded  with  the  highest  venera- 
tioii,  their  traditions  saying  that  Mohammed 
catted  it  one  of  the  rocks  of  paradise,  and  they 
believe  that  from  it  he  made  the  ascent  into 
heaven  narrated  in  the  Koran.  The  building  is 
an  octagon,  each  side  of  which  measures  67  feet 
It  ia  Bonnoonted  by  a  peculiarly  light  and  grace- 
fnl  dome  termimuted  by  a  tall  gilt  crescent. 
The  entire  building  forms  one  of  the  finest  and 
nkostodebrsted  specimens  of  the  Saracenic  style 
oCarcfaiteetura.  Its  erection  is  commonly  ascrib- 
ed to  the  ca%h  Onuur  about  650,  but  some  of 
the  Arab  historians  state  that  it  was  built  by 
the  cali^  Abd  el  Malek  in  686.  An  eminent 
Fffy*****  writer  on  architecture,  Mr.  Fergusson, 
wn^ntMMna  that  it  wss  built  by  the  Boman  em- 
peror Constantino  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  4th 
esBtory  over  the  sepulchre  of  Ohrist  This 
opintoa,  however,  finds  few  supporters.  The 
people  of  Jerosalem  itself  and  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  written  on  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem,  believe  that  the  sepulchre  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  N.  W.  quarter  of  the  city.  The 
eborch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  built  by  Con- 
atantine  or  his  mother  Helena,  is  300  feet  long 
and  nearly  200  feet  broad,  and  is  supposed  to  in- 
dude  wid^  these  limits  the  scene  of  the  cruci- 
izioa,  entombment,  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
The  general  plan  of  the  church  is  a  rotunda  di- 
vided and  elongated ;  that  is,  the  sides  of  Uie 
duDch  are  paraSel,and  the  ends  semi-circles;  the 


eastern  semi-circle  is  smaller  than  the  western. 
The  main  entrance  is  in  the  S.  side  of  the  church. 
On  entering,  the  pilgrim  finds  immediately  at 
his  right  hand  a  chamber,  the  roof  of  which  is 
the  floor  of  a  chapel.  This  chamber  has  on  the 
ri^ht  and  left  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  and  Bald- 
wm,  between  which  the  pilgrim  passes  to  the 
chapel  of  Adam,  a  small  room  ending  against 
the  native  rock.  In  this  rock  is  viable  a  huge 
flssure,  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  earth- 
quake at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  This  rock, 
ascending  through  the  roof  of  the  chamber,  is 
the  supposed  site  of  Calvary.  Outside  the  room, 
two  staircases  lead  up  to  the  floor  of  the  chapel 
above  it,  which  is  the  chapel  of  Calvary  or  of 
the  Elevation  of  the  Cross ;  within  this  the  pil- 
grim is  permitted  to  approach,  on  his  knees,  a 
hole  in  the  rock  usually  covered  with  a  silver 
plate,  in  which  he  is  told  the  cross  of  Christ 
was  set.  In  front  of  the  great  doorway,  and 
within  the  church,  is  a  large  smooth  slab  of  the 
native  stone  of  the  floor  of  the  church,  which 
is  called  the  stone  of  unction,  and  is  pointed  out 
as  the  spot  where  the  body  of  Christ  was  laid  by 
Joseph  to  be  anointed  for  burial.  This  lies  be^ 
tween  Calvary  and  the  tomb;  passing  it,  the 
pilffrim  enters  the  great  semi-rotunda  in  the  W. 
end  of  the  church,  in  the  centre  of  which,  under 
an  open  unglazed  dome,  is  the  holy  sepulchre. 
This  is  enclosed  in  a  beautiful  chapel  of  various- 
colored  marbles.  The  first  room  is  the  chapel 
of  the  Angel ;  from  this  the  pilgrim  enters,  by 
a  low  passage,  a  sepulchral  chamber  6  feet  2 
inches  long  by  6  feet  wide,  having  an  arched 
roof  about  7  feet  high ;  one  half  of  this  is  occu- 
pied by  a  stone  couch,  covered  with  a  marble 
slab.  This  entire  tomb  is  said  to  be  carved  in 
solid  rock,  and  it  is  claimed  for  it  that  this  is 
the  identical  tomb  in  which  the  body  of  Christ 
lay,  on  the  couch  now  hidden  from  view  by  the 
slab ;  others  deny  that  the  tomb  is  solid  rock, 
and  affirm  that  it  is  all  a  constructed  building. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  Angel  is  shown  a  frag- 
ment of  stone  said  to  be  part  of  the  stone 
rolled  away  by  the  angels.  Another  and  larger 
fragment  is  claimed  and  exhibited  by  the  Ar- 
menians in  a  chapel  on  Mt.  Zion.  In  galler- 
ies around  the  church,  and  in  small  buildings 
attached  to  it^  on  the  outside,  are  apartments 
occupied  by  a  number  of  monks  of  various  na- 
tions, who  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
sepulchre,  and  in  Passion  week  perform  there  a 
variety  of  ceremonies  which  annually  attract  a 
hu*g6  crowd  of  pilgrims.  Concerning  the  au- 
thenticity of  these  sacred  places  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  has  existed  and  is  still  kept  up.  Dr. 
Robinson,  in  his  "  Biblical  Researches,"  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  "that  the  genuineness  of  the 
present  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre  is  supported 
neither  by  well  authenticated  historical  facts, 
nor  by  prior  tradition,  nor  by  archeologicai 
features."  His  main  argument  to  this  effect  at- 
tempts to  show  by  the  topography  of  Jerusalem 
that  the  present  locality  of  the  sepulchre  was 
within  the  walls  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  consequently  could  not  be  near 
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the  place  where  Christ  was  cmcified,  which  is 
stated  in  the  €k>6pel  to  have  been  without  the 
gates.  Most  Protestant  and  a  few  Catholic  in- 
Testigators  agree  substantially  with  Dr.  Bobin* 
son ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  great  nujor- 
ity  of  Ca^olics  and  some  Protestant  travellers 
believe  in  tiie  gennineness  of  these  remains. 
Among  others,  Mr.  William  C.  Prime,  a  recent 
American  traveller,  maintains  the  anthenticitj 
of  the  sepulchre  on  the  following  grounds :  '*  It 
is  not  credible  that  this  locality  was  forgotten 
by  Christians  within  800  years  after  the  great 
events  of  the  crucifixion,  burial,  and  resurrec- 
tion. Critical  scholars  and  learned  men,  em- 
T^oyed  in  investigating  the  topography  of  the 
Holy  Land,  had  no  doubt  of  its  auti^enticity  in 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  century ;  no  one,  so 
fiar  as  we  know,  thought  in  that  age  of  disput>- 
in^  the  fact,  but  all  men  acknowledged  its  truth ; 
it  IS  not  doubted  by  any  one  that  this  is  the  lo- 
cality in  which  those  learned  men  placed  their 
confidence,  it  having  been  well  preserved  from 
that  time  to  this.'*  Some  of  the  convents  of 
Jerusalem  are  large  and  well  built  edifices.  The 
first  in  size  is  the  Armenian  convent,  which  is 
the  residence  of  the  patriarch  of  that  sect, 
who  lives  in  a  considerable  degree  of  state 
and  luxury.  The  Latin  convent,  belonging  to 
the  Franciscans,  is  also  very  extensive,  and 
resembles  a  fortress.  It  accommodates  great 
numbers  of  pilgrims,  and  is  supported  by  dona- 
tions from  the  Catnolic  countries  of  Europe. 
The  hills  and  valleys  around  Jerusalem  are 
thickly  studded  wiUi  ancient  tombs,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  tomb  of  David, 
now  covered  by  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  the 
tomb  of  Absalom,  and  the  tomb  of  Helena  (com- 
monly called  the  tombs  of  the  kings),  a  aueen 
of  Adiabene,  who  became  a  proselyte  to  Judaism 
in  the  1st  century.  Many  of  these  tombs  are 
excavated  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  rocky 
hill  ddes,  and  are  curious  and  interesting  monu- 
ments.—Jerusalem  is  the  seat  of  little  trade, 
though  it  is  a  central  point  for  the  caravans 
between  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  Its  only 
manufactures  are  of  soap,  oil  of  sesame,  and 
beads,  crosses,  sheik,  and  models  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  which,  after  receiving  a  sort  of  bene- 
diction, are  exported  in  considerable  quantities 
to  Greek  and  Catholic  countries.  The  bazaars 
are  scantily  supplied  with  provisions,  tobacco, 
coarse  cottons,  and  other  articles  of  necessity. — 
Jerusalem  is  mentioned  very  early  in  Scripture, 
it  being  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  Salem 
of  which  Melchisedek  was  king  in  the  time  of 
Abraham.  The  mountain  of  the  land  of  Moriah, 
to  which  Abraham  went  to  offer  up  Isaac  as  a 
sacrifice,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Mt.  Mo- 
riah afterward  occupied  by  the  temple  and  now 
by  the  great  Mohammedan  sanctuary.  The 
name  Jerusalem  first  occurs  in  Joshua  x.  1, 
where  Adoni-zedek.  king  of  Jerusalem,  is  men- 
tioned. It  was  at  tnat  time  a  strong  city,  inhab- 
ited by  the  Jebusites.  The  Israelites  after  Uie 
death  of  Joshua  attacked  it  and  took  the  lower 
city,  but  could  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  from 


the  fortress  on  Mt.  2Son,  which  they  held  fot 
several  generations,  until  it  was  at  lengUi  cap- 
tured by  David,  who  made  it  his  residence  and 
the  capital  of  tne  Hebrew  kingdom.  His  suc- 
cessor Solomon  bnUt  the  famous  temple,  and 
otherwise  embellished  the  dty .  After  lus  death 
the  importance  and  splendor  of  Jerusalem  were 
considerably  lessened  by  tJie  revolt  of  the  10 
tribes,  which  left  it  the  capital  of  ondv  the  very 
small  state  of  Judah.  Under  King  Behobottn. 
971  B.  C,  it  was  taken  by  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  plundered  the  temple  of  its  treasures. 
It  was  subsequently  conquered  and  pillaged  bj 
Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  and  was  afterward  en* 
larffed  and  beautified  by  Uzziah,  Jotham.  Heze* 
kiah,  and  Manasseh.  In  698  B.  C,  ana  again 
in  688,  the  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Babylonian  conqueror  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
second  siege  lasted  8  years,  and  on  its  termina- 
tion the  Babylonians  burned  the  temple  and  the 
palaces,  razed  the  walls,  and  carried  away  cap- 
tive Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  the  house  of 
David,  together  with  many  of  the  people.  la 
680  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  having  conquered 
Babylon,  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem ana  rebuild  the  temple.  The  city,  how- 
ever, remained  without  walls  until  444  B.  C.^ 
when  Kehemiah  was  appointed  governor  by  the 
Persian  monarch  Artaxerxes,  and  began  to  re- 
store the  fortifications.  From  this  time  tiU  the 
conquest  of  Svria  by  Alexander  the  Great  (882) 
the  history  of  Jerusalem  is  obscure,  though  the 
city  seems  to  have  been  peaceful  and  prosperous 
under  the  dominion  of  its  Persian  masters.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  it  adhered  to  the  Pernans 
during  the  Macedonian  invasion;  and  when 
Alexander  advanced  against  it  with  hostile  in- 
tent, his  wrath  was  averted  by  the  high  priest 
Jaddua,  whom  he  reco^ized  as  a  personage  he 
had  seen  in  a  dream.  The  Greek  nistorians  of 
Alexander,  however,  make  no  mention  of  this 
movement  against  Jerusalem.  After  Alexander's 
death,  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  attacked  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  Sabbath  when  Uie  Jews  would  not 
fight,  plundered  the  city,  and  transported  many 
of  its  inhabitants  to  Egypt  It  soon  regained  its 
prosperity,  however,  and  flourished  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Ptolemies  as  a  province  of 
Egypt  till  198,  when  it  submitted  to  Antiochus 
the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  by  whom  it  was  treated 
with  indulgence  and  favor.  Under  one  of  his 
successors.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Jews  were 
persecuted  and  rebelled;  and  in  169  Antiochus 
massacred  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  destroyed 
the  walls,  defiled  the  temple,  and,  placing  a 
strong  garrison  in  a  citadel  which  he  built,  pro- 
hibited the  Jewish  worship  altogether,  and  pun- 
ished severely  those  who  refused  to  sacrifice  to 
Gre^  idols.  This  persecution  caused  the  revolt 
of  the  Jews  led  by  the  Maccabees,  who  after  a 
fierce  struggle  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem 
in  168  B.  OT,  though  the  citadel  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Syrian  garrison  till  148.  The  next 
remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem  was 
its  capture  by  the  Romans  under  Pompey  in  68 
B.  C^  when  12,000  of  the  citizens  were  slain  and 
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file  walls  demolished.  Thej  were  rebnilt  in  4S 
bj  Antipater,  nnder  whose  son  Herod  the  Great 
Ihe  cit7  was  enlarged  and  adorned  with  mag- 
mfieent  straetnres,  the  temple  being  rebuilt  on 
s  mneh  more  splendid  and  eztensiye  scale  than 
fiiat  of  Solomon.  Jerusalem  at  this  time  seems 
to  have  reached  the  summit  of  its  greatness. 
and,  it  is  oonjeetored,  may  have  contained 
S0O,0OO  inhabitants  in  its  lofty  and  closely 
eompaeted  dwellings.  This  period  is  marked 
by  tae  most  memorable  events  in  its  history, 
the  liirth,  ministry,  and  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
About  40  years  after  this  latter  event  the  tyr- 
anny of  Utte  Bomana  drove  the  Jews  to  revolt, 
end  in  A.  D.  66  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
inw^gpenta,  and  a  Soman  army  commanded  by 
Oestins  Gauas,  governor  of  Syria,  was  routed  in 
a  battle  before  its  walls.  Titus,  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Vespasian,  regained  it  in  70,  after  one 
of  tho  moflt  terrible  sieges  recorded  in  history. 
The  temple  was  burned  and  the  city  razed  to 
tbe  ground,  the  Romans  leaving  only  8  towers 
and  s  part  of  the  wall  to  show  how  strong  a  place 
tfaeir  arms  had  overthrown.  In  181  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  ordered  the  city  to  be  rebuilt. 
The  Jewa,  apprehending  that  pagan  idols  would 
be  aet  in»  in  tneir  holy  places,  broke  into  rebel- 
Ikin  ana  took  Jerusalem,  which  tiie  Romans 
regained  only  after  a  protracted  and  sanguinary 
eonteat.  They  then  finished  the  rebuilding  of 
the  city,  and,' calling  it  .£lia  Oapitolina,  made  it 
a  Ronaan  colony,  and  forbade  the  Jews  to  ap- 
proaeh  it  on  pain  of  death.  It  continued  to  be 
Inovm  by  its  new  name  till  the  time  of  Oon- 
ataatxne,  whose  mother  Helena  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  it  in  886.  The  emperor  Julian  repealed 
tbe  ediets  which  forbade  the  Jews  to  enter  Jeru- 
mLBOLj  and  permitted  them  in  862  to  begin  to 
lebofld  the  temple ;  but  his  death  soon  after  put 
an  end  to  the  project,  and  the  edicts  against  the 
Jews  were  renewed,  except  that  once  a  year 
tbey  were  allowed  to  enter  the  city  to  wail  over 
the  desolation  of  their  temple  and  their  holy 
oty.  In  451  Jerusalem  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
patriarch.  Justinian,  who  became  emperor  in 
627,  repaired  and  enriched  its  churches,  founded 
many  convents,  and  built  a  church  dedicated  to 
tbe  Yirgm  on  Mt  Moriah.  The  city  had  now 
beeome  a  place  of  great  resort  for  pilgrims  from 
an  parti  of  Christendom.  In  610  it  was  stormed 
and  greatly  damaged  by  the  Persians,  and  in  687 
it  was  taken  by  the  Mohammedans  under  Oaliph 
Omar.  It  remained  in  possession  of  the  Arabs 
tin  107S,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Sellookian 
Torka,  whose  cruel  treatment  of  the  Christian 
pOcrinia  created  great  excitement  in  Europe, 
and  led  to  the  first  crusade  for  the  recovery  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  infidels.  Shortly 
before  the  crusaders  nnder  Godfrey  reached  the 
city,  the  Seljooks  had  been  driven  out  by  the 
Arab  saltans  of  Egypt.  The  crusaders  took 
the  city  by  storm,  July  16, 1099,  and  made  it 
the  seat  of  a  Christian  kingdom,  which  lasted 
tin  1187,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Egyp- 
tian saltan  Saladin.  In  1229  it  was  restored  to 
the  Christiana  by  a  treaty  made  between  the 


Mohammedans  and  the  German  emperor  Fred- 
eric II.  In  1289  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who  in  1248  again  restored  it  to 
the  Christians.  In  1244,  however,  it  was 
stormed  by  the  Ehorasmiana,  and  has  ever  since 
been  held  by  Mohammedan  masters.  For  sev- 
eral centuries  it  declined  in  importance  under 
the  sway  of  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Eg^t^ 
and  in  1526  passed  with  Egypt  and  Syria  mto 
the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  From  that 
period  till  the  present  time  it  has  remained  a 
part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  has  been  sub- 
ject to  few  vicissitudes.  In  1882  it  submitted 
to  the  army  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  pasha  of 
Egypt,  but  was  restored  to  the  sultan  in  1841. 
— ^Almost  onr  only  sources  of  knowledge  of  an- 
cient  Jerusalem  are  the  Bible  and  the  works  of 
Josephus.  The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  scarcely 
do  more  than  mention  the  city.  Modem  Jeru- 
salem has  been  described  byMaundrell,  Clarke, 
Chftteaubriand.  Richardson,  Niebuhr,  Wilde, 
Lamartine,  Buckingham,  Poujoulat,  OUd, 
Prime,  dec.  See  also  Bartlett^s  ^*  Walks  about 
the  City  and  Environs  of  Jerusalem"  (8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1844),  Williams's  "  Holy  City"  (8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1846),  and  "Robinson's  "BibUcal  Re- 
searches" (Z  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1856). 

JERUSALEM,  Johann  Fbiedbioh  WnjEauf, 
a  German  theologian,  bom  in  OsnabrtLck,  Nov. 
22, 1709,  died  Sept  2, 1789.  He  was  am>oint- 
ed  in  1740  preacher  to  Dake  Charles  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  in  1742  became  tutor  of  the  hered- 
itary prince.  In  1752  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  theological  seminary  established  by  the  Prot- 
estants in  the  former  convent  of  Ridagshausen. 
He  declined  the  appointment  of  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  GOttingen,  and  became  in  1771 
vice-president  of  the  consistory  at  WolfenbtltteL 
He  still  bears  the  reputation  of  having  been  one 
of  the  best  preachers  of  Germany.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  Wilhelm  Jera- 
salem,  whose  suicide  suggested  to  Goethe  the 
catastrophe  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werther." 

JER VIS,  Sib  John,  eari  of  St. Vincent,  a  Brit- 
ish admiral,  bom  in  Meaford,  Staffordshire,  Jan. 
9, 1784,  died  March  15,1828.  He  entered  the  navy 
at  the  t«e  of  10  years,  and  became  post-captain 
of  the  Gosport  of  40  guns  in  1760,  and  in  1774 
of  the  Foudroyant.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
several  naval  engagements,  was  made  C.  B.  in 
1782,  and  during  the  same  year  sailed  with  Lord 
Howe  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  in  1787,  and 
was  in  parliament  from  1782  until  the  beginning 
of  the  French  revolution,  when  he  sailed  to  the 
West  Indies  and  c^tured  Martinique  and  Gua- 
deloupe. He  was  appointed  admiral  of  tbe  blue, 
June  1, 1795.  and  on  Feb.  14. 1797,  off  Cape  St 
Vincent,  defeated  a  Spanish  fieet  which  was 
nearly  twice  as  strong  as  his  own.  For  this  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  earl  of 
St.  Vincent  and  Baron  Jervis  of  Meaford,  receiv- 
ing a  pension  of  £8,000.  He  became  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  in  Feb.  1801,  but  was  removed 
from  office  by  Pitt  in  May,  1804.  He  took  com- 
mand of  the  channel  fleet  in  1806,  holding  it 
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however  only  for  one  year.  In  1810  he  appear- 
ed for  the  last  time  in  parliament,  when  he  spoke 
Btronglv  in  censare  of  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

JES(  Samuele,  an  Italian  engraver,  bom  in 
Milan  about  1789,  died  in  Florence,  Jan.  17, 
1868.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Longhi,  and  first 
brought  himself  into  notice  by  engravings  of 
St  John  and  St.  Stephen  from  Fra  Bartolomeo's 
pictures  in  the  cathedral  at  Lucca.  Subse- 
quently he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  works 
of  Raphael,  of  whom  he  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  sympathetic  copyists.  His  chefs  d^cBuwe 
are  the  portraits  of  I^o  X.  and  Cardinals  Rossi 
and  Giulio  de'  Medici,  from  the  original  in  the 
Pitti  palace,  which  is  said  to  have  occupied 
him  6  years.  His  engraving  of  RaphaePs  *'  Yir- 
ffin  with  the  Yine^'  is  one  of  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  the  ffraver  in  modern  times.  During 
his  later  years  he  gave  much  attention  to  the 
process  of  engraving  in  chalk,  for  instruction  in 
which  he  formed  a  school. 

JESSAMINE,  a  central  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded 
S.  by  Kentucky  river;  area,  160  sq.  m. ;  pop, 
in  1860, 10,249,  of  whom  8,826  were  slaves.  It 
has  a  somewhat  diversified  surface,  with  a  soil 
of  more  than  ordinary  richness.  The  produc- 
tions in  1860  were  726,891  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  134,760  of  oats,  1,663  tons  of  hemp,  4,800 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  87,163  of  wool.  There  were 
11  grist  mills,  17  saw  mills,  16  churches,  and 
601  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Lex- 
ington and  Oovington  railroad  passes  through 
the  county.    Oapital,  NicholasvUle. 

JESTER.    See  Fool. 

JESUITS,  or  The  Society  of  Jesus  (Soeietas 
Jesu),  the  most  celebrated  and  influential  among 
the  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  founded  by  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  When 
studying  •at  the  university  of  Paris,  Ignatius 
united  himself  (1634)  with  Le  Fdvre  ^aber), 
IVancis  Xavier,  Laynez,  and  6  other  young 
men,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  and 
to  labor  there  for  the  conversion  of  the  Sara- 
cens. Thwarted  in  this  design  by  a  war  be- 
tween the  emperor  Charles  Y.  and  the  Turks, 
Ignatius,  Laynez,  and  Faber  went  to  Rome, 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  and 
asked  him  to  employ  them  for  some  other  good 
work.  In  1639  Ignatius  convoked  all  his  asso- 
ciates, who  were  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
Italy,  and  laid  before  them  the  plan  of  a  new 
order,  whose  members,  beside  taking  upon  them- 
selves the  three  usual  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  also  bound  themselves  by  a 
fourth  vow  to  go  without  hesitation  wherever 
the  pope  might  send  them  in  order  to  labor  for 
the  salvation  of  souls.  On  Sept.  27,  1640,  the 
order  was  conflrmed  by  Pope  Paul  HI.  The 
membership  was  at  first  limited  to  60,  which 
provision  was,  however,  repealed  in  1643.  Ig- 
natius was  elected  the  first  general,  and  took 
up  his  abode  in  1641  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
1666.  In  1646  the  order  received  great  privi- 
leges, and  in  1671  all  the  rights  of  the  mendi- 
cant orders. — ^The  constitution  of  the  Jesuits 
differs  in  many  points  from  that  of  the  other  re- 


ligious orders.  The  principal  share  in  framing  ft 
has  been  attributed  by  some  to  Laynez.  It  was 
originally  written  in  Spanish,  but  soon  translated 
into  Latin,  and  published  for  the  first  time  ia 
1668.  A  very  strict  examination  precedes  the  re- 
ception of  new  members,  and  6  points  are  design 
nated  as  absolute  impediments  to  admission,  viz. : 
the  commission  of  murder,  apostasy,  or  other 
grievous  offences,  subjection  to  a  degrading  sen- 
tence, membership  in  amonastic  order,  marriage, 
and  insanity  or  decided  weakness  of  intellect. 
The  novitiate  lasts  two  years,  during  which 
the  novices  are  not  allowed  to  study,  but  de- 
vote their  entire  time  to  prayer  and  prolonged 
meditation.  The  ^  Spiritual  Exercises,^'  compos^ 
ed  by  Ignatius  in  1622,  are  their  principid  guides. 
Their  fitness  is  tried  by  many  severe  tests.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  two  years  the  novice  may 
offer  himself  for  reception  into  the  sociefy,  takes 
the  vows  of  poverty,  chastily,  and  obedience^ 
and  is  admitted  among  the  scholastics.  In  this 
second  stage  of  his  religious  life  he  generally  de- 
votes 16  or  17  years  to  study  and  teaching  in  the 
colleges  of  the  order,  first  studying  belles  lettres^ 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  the  phymcal  and  mathemat- 
ical sciences,  then  teaching  in  succession  various 
branches,  beginning  with  the  lowest  dass,  and 
at  last  pursuing  for  4  or  6  years  the  study  of  the^ 
ology  and  the  oriental  languages.  The  course 
of  these  studies  was  regulated  by  the  JRatio  Stu* 
diorum^  first  published  in  1686,  revised  in  1699^ 
and  again  in  1832  (Eatio  atpte  Institutio  Stu^ 
diorum  SoeietatU  Jew,  Rome,  1 832).  After  the 
completion  of  his  studies,  the  candidate  peiv 
forms  a  second  novitiate,  lasting  one  year,  dur- 
ing which  he  lives  in  retirement,  in  order  to 
receive  the  last  preparation  in  *^  the  school  of 
the  heart "  (in  sehola  affectus).  Only  occasional 
light  duties  of  the  ministry  interrupt  his  solitude. 
He  has  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  constitution  of  his  order,  and  a  detail- 
ed report  on  his  progress  in  virtue  and  science 
is  made  by  his  superior  to  the  general  of  the 
order,  who  in  accordance  with  this  report  ad-« 
mits  him  to  the  rank  of  either  eoadjtUor  spirv- 
tualU  or  professus.  The  coadjutors  have,  on 
the  whole,  the  same  rights  as  the  profemi,  but 
cannot  take  part  in  the  provincial  and  general 
congregations  of  the  order,  and  cannot  be  elect- 
ed to  a  higher  office  than  the  rectorate  of  ft 
college.  The  professed  members,  in  whose  hands 
the  supreme  government  of  the  order  lies,  take» 
upon  themselves  the  fourth  vow,  to  go  as  mis^ 
sionaries  wherever  the  pope  may  send  them. 
Beside  the  above  classes  of  members,  there  are 
also  lay  coadjutors,  who  are  received  for  domes- 
tic employments.  At  the  head  of  the  order  is 
a  general,  who  has  a  more  absolute  power  than 
the  generals  of  other  religious  orders.  He  is 
elected  for  life,  appoints  nearly  all  the  officers 
of  the  order,  and  receives  monthly  reports  from 
the  provincials,  and  quarterly  reports  from  the 
superiors  of  the  professed  houses,  the  rectors  of 
the  colleges,  and  the  masters  of  the  novices. 
Every  third  year  the  catalogues  of  every  prov- 
ince, with  detailed  reports  on  the  capacity  and 
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;  d^rery  member,  most  be  sent  tobim. 
Ibe  ofder  is  divided  into  proyinces^  A  proTinoe 
k  governed  by  a  proyincial,  a  professed  boose 
kf  *  pnspoeitQS)  a  eoll^  by  a  rector,  a  resi- 
bj  a  siroerior.  A  proyincial  congrega- 
onsistB  of  all  tbe  professed  members  and 
€oa4jaton  as  are  reotors  of  colleges.  A 
_  ral  oongr^gation  meets  only  for  tbe  election 
of  s  nev  general  ac  for  deliberating  on  subjects 
of  very  i^^aat  importanoe,  sucb  as  tbe  dissolu- 
tkuk  or  transfer  <^  booses  or  colleges.  It  con- 
awts  ol  an  tbe  provincials  and  two  delegates 
frooR  eveiy  provincial  oongregation.  Tbe  gen- 
eral oongngation  wbicb  elects  a  new  general 
oleets  also  a  monitor,  wbose  duty  it  is  to  observe 
ibe  oondoct  and  actions  of  tbe  general,  and,  if 
Aeoeosary,  to  admonisb  bim,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  assistants  (originally  4  for  Spain,  Porto^, 
Italy,  and  Qeimany,  afterward  5,  one  being 
added  for  I^ranoe,  and  still  tbe  same,  one  being 
nov  appointed  for  Great  Britain  ana  ber  colo- 
jueo  and  tbe  United  States,  and  none  for  Porto- 
griX  vhose  advice  tbe  general  is  boond  to 
aeek.  Tbe  Jesoits  wear  no  monastic  babit, 
bot  dieaa  in  black,  nearly  like  seoolar  priests. 
Two  p<^>es  (Paol  lY.  and  Pios  Y.)  and  one 
gBDcral  ^Francis  Borgia)  wisbed  to  assimilate 
&•  Jesoita  in  some  points  more  to  tbe  otber 
fifigUHM  orders^  in  particular  by  introdocing 
dM»  observance  of  tbe  canonical  boors;  bot  tbis 
vaa  soon  given  op,  and  tbe  wbole  energy  of 
the  Older  direeted  to  laboring  in  bebalf  of  tbe 
ehurcb  by  means  of  edocation  and  missions. — 
Tbe  order  spread  witb  onparalleled  rapidity,  so 
Ibat  it  was  said  tobave  bad  no  period  of  yootb. 
At  tbe  deatb  of  Ignatios  tbere  were  1,000 
Bembers  in  12  provinces ;  soon  after  tbe  deatb 
of  Aoqoaviva,  in  1618,  18,000  members  in  82 
pcovinoes;  in  1749,  24  professed  booses,  669 
colkgen,  176  seminaries,  61  novilaates,  885  resi- 
ikrp^^i*^,  278  missions  in  Protestant  and  psgan 
oomtries,  and  abont  22,600  members.  In  Por- 
tagal  it  was  introduced  as  early  as  1G40  by  St 
Franda  Xavier  and  Rodrigoez,  wbo  foond  a 
acaloiis  patron  in  King  J(3in  III.  Bodrigoez 
oatablinbed  a  college  at  Coimbra,  wbicb  in  1544 
oonnt4>d  60  meml^rs.  A  considerable  nomber 
of  yoong  aoUemen  prayed  for  admission,  and 
elms  tbe  order  soon  became  infloential.  In 
Spain  tbe  Jesuits  bad  at  first  to  overcome  tbe 
opposiiioo  of  several  bisbops,  bot  tbe  patron- 
^  age  of  Fmcis  Borgia,  at  that  time  governor 
of  Baroelonai  soon  procored  for  them  a  favor- 
able reoeptioii  and  a  number  of  booses  and 
oi^egea,  and  at  tbe  oniversity  of  Salamanca 
they  received  some  of  tbe  tbeological  chairs. 
In  France,  where  they  likewise  appeared  as 
oariy  as  1540,  they  met  witb  a  very  decided 
resistance  on  tbe  part  of  the  parliament,  the 
sniversi^  of  Paris,  and  many  bishops.  They 
coold  not  secore  a  legal  existence  ontil  1562, 
when  tbey  were  recognized  as  "fktbers  of  the 
college  of  Clermont."  The  parliament  at  first 
Telbsed  to  register  tbe  roysl  patent,  bot  bad 
at  length  to  yield  to  tbe  order  of  the  king. 
They  were  onable,  however,  to  overcome  the 


opposition  of  tbe  parliament  and  tbe  Sorbonne. 
When  ChAtel,  wbo  had  stodied  in  one  of  their 
colleges,  made  an  attempt  against  the  life  of 
Henry  lY.,  they  were  expelled  from  France  by 
a  decree  of  the  parliament  in  1594,  and  Father 
Goignard,  who  was  accused  of  having  approved 
the  attempt  of  assassination,  was  pot  to  deatb. 
Henry  I Y.  himself  recalled  them  in  1603,  wd 
from  that  year  they  remained  in  the  xmdistorbed 
possession  of  their  property.  Tbey  enjoyed 
tbe  confidence  of  Louis  XIII.,  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, and  Loois  XIY.,  and  were  the  principsl 
combatants  agiunst  the  doctrines  of  the  Jan* 
senists.  Their  colleges  were  very  nomeroos, 
and  among  their  pupils  were  Descartes,  Bossuet, 
Comeille,  and  Yoltaire.  Two  Jesuits  were  sent 
to  Ireland  as  papal  nuncios  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIH.  Elizabeth  expelled  them  from  ber 
dominions,  and  forhade  them,  upon  penalty  of 
death,  to  return.  We  find  them,  nevertheless, 
again  as  missionaries  under  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  gonpowder 
plot  (1606)  Father  Garnet,  to  whom  tne  plot 
bad  been  commonicated  in  the  confessionid, 
was  pot  to  death.  (See  the  proceedings  of  this 
trial  in  vol.  ii.  of  "  Criminal  Trials,"  poblished 
by  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  oseful  knowl- 
edge.) In  1678  Titus  Gates  charged  them  witii 
havinff  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  Charles 
II.  and  the  state,  in  consequence  of  which  6 
Jesuits  were  put  to  death.  In  spite  of  several 
decrees  against  the  public  exercise  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  religion  in  England  in  ffeneral 
and  the  residence  of  Jesuits  in  particular,  the 
society  maintained  itself  there,  although  it  never 
became  very  numerous.  The  Jesuits  first  ap- 
peared in  Germany  in  pursuance  of  a  call  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria  (1551).  They  received 
chairs  at  the  Bavarian  university  of  Jngolstadt 
and  colleges  at  Cologne  (1556),  Munich  (1559), 
Treves  (1561),  Augsburg  (1568),  and  several 
otber  places.  In  Italy  &ey  spread  more  rap- 
idly and  more  extensively  than  in  any  otber 
country.  They  were  banished  from  Yenice, 
however,  in  1604,  and  tbe  popes  did  not  succeed 
until  1656  in  causing  their  restoration.  A  war 
between  France  and  Charles  Y.,  during  which 
aU  Spaniards  were  ordered  to  leave  France, 
brought  some  Jesuits  to  tbe  Netherlands,  soon 
after  the  foundation  of  the  order.  They  gained 
a  firm  footing  under  Philip  II.,  although  the 
bishops  showed  them  less  lavor  than  in  other 
countries.  In  Transylvania  they  were  favored 
by  Prince  Christopher  Bdthori  and  his  son  and 
successor  Sigismund.  but  the  assembly  of  tbe 
states  compelled  the  latter  prince  (Dec.  16, 1588) 
to  sign  a  decree  of  banishment.  They  became 
very  numerous  in  Poland,  which  they  divided 
before  the  end  of  the  16th  century  into  two 

Erovinces,  and  where  they  had  houses  and  col- 
iges  in  20  towns.  In  Sweden  they  made  great 
efforts,  under  John  III.  and  Sigismund,  to  re- 
store the  sway  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
but  the  dethronement  of  Sigismund  in  1602 
destroyed  their  hopes.  In  Russia  favorable 
prospects  seemed  to  open  for  them  with  tbe 
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reiga  of  Psendo-Demetrins,  but  the  fiill  of  thii 
prince  involyed  that  of  the  Jesuits. — ^The  mis- 
nonary  activity  of  the  Jesnits  among  the  pagans 
commenced  in  1641,  the  year  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  order.  Francis  Xavier  sailed  in 
that  year  to  the  East  Indies,  founded  a  col- 
lege at  Gloa,  preached  in  Trayanoore,  Malacca, 
Macassar,  the  islands,  and  Japan,  and  baptized 
a  vast  number  of  pagans.  Other  members  of 
the  order  preached  in  Madura,  Oeylon,  and  many 
other  plaices,  and  the  Christian  population  of 
their  missions  in  India  rose  to  100,000.  Some 
members  of  the  order,  especially  Robert  de  No- 
bilibus,  appeared  as  Brahmins,  and  tried  to  excel 
the  Hindoo  Brahmins  as  sages  and  penitents, 
regarding  this  as  the  most  efficient  means  oi 
obtainingthe  confidence  of  the  Hindoo  popu- 
lation. The  mission  in  Japan  was  commenced 
by  Francis  Xavier  in  1549 ;  several  princes  were 
converted,  and  some  natives  were  received  into 
the  society.  In  1613  the  Portuguese  Jesnits 
had  in  Japan  2  coUeces,  8  residences,  and  8  pro- 
fessed houses ;  but  the  persecution  which  soon 
after  broke  out  against  tiie  Oatholics  put  an  end 
to  their  establishments.  Theur  last  member, 
a  native  of  Japan,  was  put  to  death  in  1686. 
Father  Rogerius  penetrated  into  Ohina  in  1584^ 
disguised  as  a  merchant.  Ricci  established  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  best  Ohinese  scholars. 
Others  became  the  teachers  and  ministers  of 
several  emperors.  In  1692  they  obtuned  a  de- 
cree by  which  Ohristianity  was  declared  to  be 
a  sacred  law  and  the  missionaries  virtuous  men. 
The  number  of  converts  was  very  large,  and 
amounted  in  the  province  of  Nankin  alone  to 
100,000.  But  a  controversy  with  several  other 
orders  on  the  conformity  of  the  Jesnits  to  the 
pagan  customs  in  China  and  India  was  decided 
by  the  pope  against  the  Jesuits,  and  proved  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  their  missions  in 
these  countries.  Cochin-China  (1614)  and  Ton- 
quin  (1627)  became  likewise  missionary  fields 
JOT  Jesuits;  the  congregations  in  Tonquin  in 
1640  numbered  100,000  members,  but  they  were 
cruelly  persecuted.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
Jesuit  missions  was  that  established  in  Paraguay, 
where  they  Christianized  and  civilized  an  Indian 
population  of  from  100,000  to  200,000  souls. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
they  retained  the  civil  dommion  over  the  In- 
dians, and  their  principles  of  government  have 
been  highly  extolled  by  many  who  in  other  re- 
spects were  their  opponents,  as  Montesquieu, 
Muratori,  and  Southey,  while  many  of  their  ad- 
mirers have  represented  Paraguay  under  the 
sway  of  the  Jesuits  as  more  free  from  vice  and 
corruption  than  any  other  state  of  modern 
times.  The  prosperity  of  these  missions  was  in- 
terrupted in  1750,  when  Spain  ceded  T  parishes 
to  Portugal,  and  the  Indians,  with  an  army  of 
14,000  men,  resisted  the  execution  of  this  pro- 
ject After  some  time,  however,  the  former 
state  of  things  and  the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits 
were  restored,  both  of  which  continued  until 
the  suppression  of  the  order  in  Spain.  In 
1566  they  were  sent  to  Florida^  which  in  the 


following  year  was  formed  into  a  vioe-provinoe 
of  the  order  and  a  school  for  the  children  of 
the  Florida  Indians  was  commenced  in  Havana 
(1568).  On  the  invitation  of  a  Virginian  chief^ 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Don  Luis,  Father  Se- 
gura,  the  vice-provinoiaL  with  7  members  of 
me  order  and  some  Indian  youths  who  had 
been  educated  at  Havana,  undertook  to  estab- 
lish a  new  mission  on  the  banks  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, or  St  Mary's  bay.  But  the  Indian  proved 
to  be  a  traitor,  and  Father  Segura  with  all  hia 
companions  except  one  lost  their  lives  (1570). 
This  led  the  Jesuits  to  abandon  Florida  for 
Mexico.  The  first  mission  of  the  Jesnits  in 
California  was  established  by  Father  Ensebius 
Znhn  or  Zino,  in  1688 ;  gradually  they  found* 
ed  16  misnonary  stations,  each  of  which  was 
generally  directed  by  one  missionary.  They 
administered  these  missions  until  the  supprea* 
sion  of  the  order  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  po»» 
sessions.  In  1611  the  Jesuits  estabushed  their 
first  mission  in  the  Frendi  possesions  in  Ameri- 
ca. This  mission  was  interrupted  for  a  timo 
by  the  English,  who  in  1629  took  Quebec  and 
carried  off  the  missionaries ;  but  their  work  was 
resumed  in  1688,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century- 
they  wrestled  with  paganism  in  the  northern 
wilds.  Quebec  remained  their  centre,  whence 
Jesuit  missionaries  were  sent  far  and  wide. 
The  most  distant  effort  made  by  the  Jesuits 
was  a  mission  in  Arkansas.  When  Lonisiana 
was  settled,  Jesuits  were  sent  firom  France  ta 
undertake  missions  on  the  lower  Mississippi^ 
but  these  misdons  were  not  subject  to  the  su- 
perior at  Quebec,  but  to  another  at  New  Or- 
leans. After  the  restoration  of  the  order,  the 
Jesuits  recommenced  their  missions  among  the 
Indians  on  the  Missouri  in  1824,  which  gradu- 
ally extended  over  a  number  of  tribes.  In 
1840  the  mission  in  Oregon  was  commenced  by 
Father  de  Smet,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
missionaries  of  the  order  in  the  present  century. 
Other  missions  were  established  among  the  tribes 
near  the  Amazon  river  in  Brazil  (1549),  Pern 
(1567),  the  Antilles  (1700),  Mexico  (1572),  Con- 
go and  Angola,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  ^1560), 
and  Turkey  (1627),  where  they  effected  m  par- 
ticular the  Bubmisdon  of  many  members  of 
the  eastern  churches  to  the  authority  of  the 
pope. — ^Towtfd  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
the  prime  ministers  of  Portugal  (Pombal),  Spain 
(Aranda),  and  France  (Choiseul)  resolved  nearly 
at  the  same  time  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Je* 
suits  from  their  countries.  Pombal  was  in* 
censed  against  them,  ostennbly  because  he  sus- 
pected them  of  having  instigated  the  Indians  in 
Paraguay  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  cession  above  mentioned.  Soon  after  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  assassinate  Joseph  I.,  and 
several  Jesuits,  particularly  Father  Malagrida, 
were  accused  of  having  been  privy  to  the  plot 
Pombal  requested  the  pope  to  take  measures 
against  the  Jesuits;  but  when  Clement  XIII. 
hesitated,  a  royal  edict  of  Sept.  8, 1759,  declared 
the  Jesuits  to  be  traitors,  suppressed  the  order 
in  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  the  other  Portuguese 
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ec^onieflL  and  confiscated  its  property.  All  the 
Jesoits  living  in  Portngal  were  transported  to 
the  Papal  States.  In  France  they  fell  into 
^a&Tor  at  coort,  when  the  two  fathers  who 
were  the  confessors  of  Louis  XY.  and  Hme. 
de  Pompadour  refased  to  admit  them  to  the 
sacraments^  nnless  the  latter  was  dismissed  from 
oomt.  Mme.  de  Pompadour  and  Ohoisenl  unit- 
ed their  inflaence  witn  that  of  the  parliament 
to  snppress  the  order.  At  the  same  time  its 
repntatson  among  the  people  suffered  greatly 
In  oon8eq[Qence  of  the  unfortunate  commercial 
cperations  of  Lavalette,  superior  of  an  estab- 
nshment  of  the  order  in  Martinique.  Lavalette 
apeeolated  largely  in  colonial  produce,  and,  when 
two  <^  his  ships  were  taken  by  the  English,  be- 
came a  bankrupt  A  firm  in  Marseilles  brought 
ft  suit  for  indemnification  against  the  whole 
order,  and  the  inferior  courts  as  well  as  the  par- 
Bament  of  Paris,  to  which  the  Jesuits  appealed, 
gave  sentence  against  them,  and  made  them  pay 
1,000,000  livres  to  the  plaintiff  and  the  costs. 
Louis  XY.,  who  wished  to  save  the  society,  at 
fint  yielded  to  the  urgent  calls  for  its  suppres- 
■on  only  so  far  as  to  demand  in  Rome  that  the 
aodety  be  reformed,  and  that  the  French  Jesuits 
be  placed  under  a  vicar  of  their  own.  To  this 
demand  the  general,  Ricci,  is  reported  to  have 
pven  tiie  famous  response :  Sint  ut  mnt,  out 
non  tint;  whereupon  the  king  expelled  them 
from  France  in  1764.  Their  expulsion  from 
Spun  was  effected  in  1767  by  Aranda,  on  the 
charge  that  treasonable  writings  had  been  dis- 
oovmd  in  one  of  the  colleges,  which  declared 
the  king  a  bastard  and  not  entitled  to  the 
throne.  On  April  2  all  the  Jesuits  of  Spain  and 
the  Spanish  colonies  were  arrested  at  the  same 
hoar,  and  shipped  to  the  territorv  of  the  pope, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  general  of  the  order, 
reftised  to  receive  them.  At  the  same  time. 
and  in  a  similar  way,  the  order  was  suppressed 
in  Kaples,  Parma,  and  Malta.  On  Dec.  10, 1768, 
aU  the  Bourbon  courts  (France,  Spain,  Naples, 
and  Parma)  demanded  from  the  pope  its  entire 
aappresnon  for  the  whole  church.  Shortly  after 
the  pope  died  (1769),  and  the  Bourbon  courts 
BQCceeaed  in  procuring  the  election  of  Olement 
XTV.  (Ganganelli),  who  had  given  to  themiifis- 
ter  of  Spain  a  written  declaration  that  a  pope, 
without  acting  against  the  canonical  laws,  was 
at  liberty  to  suppress  the  order.  For  4  years 
Clement  XIY.  endeavored  to  put  off  an  event 
Ircm  which  he  feared  the  worst  consequences 
for  himself;  but  at  length,  when  also  the  court 
of  Yienna  consented  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits,  he  issued,  July  21,  1778,  the  famous 
brief:  Jhmintu  ae  Beaemptor  notter^  by  which 
the  suppression  of  the  society  of  Jesus  in  all 
the  states  of  Christendom  was  declared.  The 
brief  was  quickly  complied  with,  yet  the  ar- 
chives and  treasures  found  in  searching  their 
houses  did  not  equal  in  inoiportance  and  amount 
the  public  anticipation.  The  ex-Jesuits  had  the 
dioice  either  to  enter  other  religious  orders  or 
to  place  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops.    Everywhere,  except  in  Portngal, 


they  received  an  annuity  f^om  the  proceeds 
of  their  confiscated  property.  In  Prussia,  al* 
though  they  had  to  abandon  the  constitution 
of  the  order  (1776),  the  favor  of  Frederic  II., 
who  esteemed  them  as  teachers,  permitted  them 
to  continue  as  an  organized  society,  under  the 
name  of  priests  of  the  royal  school  institute. 
But  this  institute  also  was  abolished  by  Fred- 
eric William  II.  In  Russia,  which,  with  the 
eastern  part  of  Poland,  had  received  in  1772 
several  houses  of  Jesuits,  they  ei^oyed  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  empress  Catharine,  who  appointed 
an  ex-Jesuit  coadjutor  of  the  archbii^op  of  Mo- 
hilev,  and  sent  him  in  1788  as  her  minister  to 
Rome.  Pope  Pius  YI.  in  1786,  at  his  request 
granted  to  die  Jesuits  of  Russia  the  privilege  or 
electing  a  vicar-generaL  The  number  of  Jesuita 
in  Russia  amounted  at  that  time  to  178,  and  the 
total  number  of  ex-Jesuits  was  estimated  at 
about  9,000.  Attempts  to  restore  the  order 
under  other  names  were  made  in  1794,  when 
the  ex-Jesuits  De  Broglie  and  De  Toumely 
founded  the  "  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  and 
in  1798,  when  Paccanari  founded  the  ^Society 
of  the  Faith  of  Jesus.''  Neither  met  with  much 
success.  Better  prospects  for  the  ecclesiastical 
restoration  of  the  order  seemed  to  open  with 
the  beginning  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  YII. 
([1801\  who  m  1804  confirmed  its  introduction 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  On  Aug. 
7, 1814,  Pius  issued  the  \>\i\i,  Solieitudo  omnium^ 
by  which  he  restored  the  order  with  all  the 
privileges  it  possessed  at  the  time  of  its  suppres- 
sion. The  vicar-general  of  Russia,  Brzozowski, 
became  thus  the  first  general  of  the  restored  or- 
der; his  successor,  Fortis,  elected  in  1820,  again 
took  up  his  residence  in  Rome.  They  opened 
a  novitiate  at  Rome  on  Nov.  11. 1814,  and  re- 
ceived in  1824  the  direction  oi  the  colUgivm 
Romannm^  and  in  1886  that  of  the  propaganda. 
In  Modena,  Sardinia,  and  Naples  they  were  re- 
stored in  1815,  and  reinstated  in  the  possession 
of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  former  property 
of  the  order,  and  several  new  houses  were  estab- 
lished. They  returned  to  Lombardy  in  1887,  to 
Parma  and  Venice  in  1844,  and  to  Tuscany  (for 
a  short  time)  in  1846.  The  revolution  of  1848 
endangered  their  existence  in  all  Italy ;  mobs 
attacked  their  houses  in  Genoa  and  Naples,  and 
they  were  expelled  from  nearly  every  state^ 
even  from  the  dominions  of  the  pope.  The 
general  found  for  some  time  a  refuge  in  England. 
They  returned  after  tiie  success  of  the  counter 
revolution  in  1849  to  most  states,  except  Sar* 
dinia  and  Tuscany,  but  were  again  expelled  by 
the  revolution  of  1869  from  Lombardy,  Parma, 
Modena,  and  the  legations.  In  Naples  the  prin- 
cipal organ  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Civtlta  Cattoliea 
of  Rome,  was  prohibitea  in  1866  for  having 
censured  the  government,  but  in  1858  they  re- 
ceived from  the  latter  new  marks  of  confidence. 
In  Portugal,  John  YI.  protested  against  their 
restoration;  Dom  Miguel  admitted  them  by  a 
decree  of  1829,  but  Dom  Pedro  exiled  them  in 
1884,  since  which  time  they  have  not  returned 
to  Portugal.    In  Spain,  Ferdinand  YII.  in  1816 
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put  them  in  possession  of  all  their  former  rishts 
and  Droperty.  They  were  banished  again  dur- 
ing tne  revolution  of  1820,  bnt  restored  with 
Ferdinand  in  1828.  Daring  the  civil  war,  Queen 
Christina  was  compelled  to  suppress  the  order 
in  Spain  in  1885,  and  in  1840  its  last  house,  at 
Loyola  in  Gaipnzcoa,  was  dissolved  by  order 
of  the  provincial  regency;  but  in  1844  they 
succeeded  in  establidaing  themselves  again  in 
the  Spanish  dominions.  In  France,  during  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XV 111,  and  Charles  X.,  they 
obtained  only  toleration,  and  8  of  their  oof- 
leges,  with  about  8,500  pupils,  were  dosed  in 
1828  by  order  of  the  government.  The  revolu- 
tion of  July,  1880,  banished  them  again  *'for 
«Ter^  from  France,  notwithstanding  which  they 
were  able  to  maintain  themselves,  although  in 
1845  the  chamber  of  deputies^  with  only  a  few 
dissenting  votes,  reouested  the  government  to 
have  their  houses  closed.  Since  the  accesnon 
of  Napoleon  III.  the  number  of  the  members 
and  establishments  of  the  society  has  consid- 
erably increased.  The  Catholic  almanac  {La 
France  eeeUsiastiqite)  for  1869  mentions  61  es- 
tablishments in  88  dioceses.  In  the  Nether- 
lands, King  William  I.  permitted  them  to  form 
establishments,  and  after  the  separation  of  Bel- 
^um  from  Holland  they  increased  largely  in 
the  former.  The  government  of  Austria  ad- 
mitted them  into  Galicia,  which  in  1820  was 
made  a  separate  province  of  the  order.  The 
revolution  of  1848  endangered  their  existence 
in  Austria  for  a  short  time,  but  since  1849  their 
establishments  have  been  more  numerous  and 
prosperous  than  before.  The  government  trans- 
ferred to  them  the  direction  of  Tof  the  state 
colleges^  called  a  Jesuit  from  Rome  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  and  in  1857  gave  all  the  the- 
ological chairs  of  the  university  of  Innspruck  to 
the  order.  The  conversion  of  the  duke  of  An- 
halt-Eothen  to  the  Boman  Catholic  church 
(1825)  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a 
mission  of  the  Jesuits  at  Kothen,  which  existed 
until  1 848.  In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  they  were 
expressly  excluded  from  the  country  by  a  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution  of  1881.  The  events 
of  1848,  which  expelled  them  from  so  many 
countri^  opened  to  them  a  wide  field  of  action 
in  many  of  tha  German  states,  where  they  were 
permitted,  for  the  first  time  since  their  restora- 
tion, to  hold  missions  for  8  or  more  days.  Many 
of  the  larger  Protestant  cities,  as  Berlin,  heard 
on  this  occasion  the  preaching  of  the  Jesuits 
for  the  first  time.  They  were  allowed  to  set- 
tle in  Prussia,  and  in  Westphalia  and  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Rhine  they  founded  ivitbin  a  short 
time  a  considerable  number  of  establishments. 
In  1858  they  had,  according  to  the  **  Illustrated 
Catholic  Almanac^^  for  1859,  14  establishments 
with  about  700  members.  They  were  recalled 
to  Switzerland  as  early  as  1814  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Valais,  which  also  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  the  former  property  of  the  order.  In 
1818  they  founded  a  college  at  Freyburg,  which 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  famous  institutions 
of  the  order,  and  had  numerous  pupils  (676  in 


1845)  from  nearly  every  conntnr  of  Europe* 
The  decision  of  the  grand  councu  of  Lucerne, 
in  1844,  to  call  Jesuits  to  the  chairs  of  the 
theological  school  and  to  one  of  the  parish 
churches  of  the  capital,  greatly  increased  the 
excitement  already  existing  against  them  in 
most  of  the  Protestant  cantons.  Several  incur- 
sions were  made  from  other  cantons  to  over- 
throw the  local  government  in  order  to  expel 
the  Jesuits.  They  were  however  unsuccessful, 
and  strengthened  the  separate  alliance  {Sander- 
hind)  which  the  government  of  Lucerne  had 
formed  with  6  other  cantons  for  the  protectioa 
of  what  they  considered  their  sovereign  can- 
tonal rights.  In  1847  the  federal  diet  &mand- 
ed  the  dissolution  of  the  Sonderbund  and  the 
removal  of  the  Jesuits;  the  7  cantons  refused 
submission  to  this  decree,  but  the  war  of  the 
Sonderbund  ended  in  breaking  up  the  alliance 
and  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have 
ever  since  been  forbidden  by  the  federal  consti- 
tution to  return.  In  England,  a  rich  Catholic^ 
Thomas  Weld  of  Lulworth  castle,  in  1799  gave  ta 
ex-members  of  the  order  Stonyhurst^  which  is 
still  their  largest  establishment  in  that  country. 
They  conduct  at  present  8  of  the  10  Emdiali 
Catholic  colleges  (Stonyhurst  near  WhaLley, 
Lancashire;  Mount  St  Mary's,  near  Chester- 
field ;  and  St.  Benno^s,  at  St  Asaph),  and  have 
several  other  houses.  They  have  no  establish- 
ment in  Scotland,  but  in  Ireland  they  have  re- 
ceived since  1825  several  houses  and  schools. 
In  Russia,  where  their  college  of  Polotzk  receiv- 
ed in  1812  the  rank  of  a  university,  they  lost  the 
favor  of  the  emperor  when  several  young  noble- 
men, who  had  been  their  pupils,  were  received 
by  them  into  the  Roman  CaUiolic  church.  Aa 
imperial  ukase  of  Jan.  1, 1816,  closed  their  es- 
tablishments at  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow; 
and  another  of  March  25,  1820,  suporessed  the 
order  entirely  in  all  Russia  and  Poland.  The 
United  States  and  the  British  possessions  in 
America  are  among  the  countries  where  the 
order  grows  most  rapidly.  They  are  divided 
into  the  province  of  Maryland,  having  establish- 
ments in  the  dioceses  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia. 
Portland,  and  Boston ;  the  vice-province  of 
Missouri,  having  houses  in  the  dioceses  of  St 
Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Mil- 
waukee; the  mission  of  Canada  and  New  York, 
having  houses  in  the  dioceses  of  New  York,  Al- 
bany, Buffalo,  Quebec,  Montreal,  London,  C.  W., 
and  Hamilton  ;  the  mission  of  Louisiana,  with 
houses  in  the  dioceses  of  New  Orleans  and  Mo- 
bile; and  the  mission  of  California.  Their  col- 
leges in  the  United  States  are  as  follows:  col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  of  St 
Francis Xavier,  New  York;  St.  John's,  Fordham, 
N.  Y.;  St  Joseph's,  Philadelphia;  St  John's^ 
Frederic,  Md. ;  Loyola,  Baltimore ;  Goazsj^ 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Georgetown,  D.  C. ;  Spring 
Hill,  near  Mobile,  Ala. ;  St.  Louis  university,  St 
Louis,  Mo. ;  college  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, New  Orleans ;  St.  Charles's,  Grand  Coteau, 
La. ;  St.  Joseph's,  Bardstown,  Ky. ;  St  Xavier's, 
Cincinnati ;  Santa  Clara,  Cal. ;  in  Canada,  St 
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Jbry^s  eoDege,  diocese  of  HontreaL  The  num- 
ber of  Jesuits  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  (1860)  is  650.  In  Mexico  and  the  states 
of  Central  and  Sonth  America  they  have  some- 
times been  admitted,  sometimes  again  expelled, 
flieir  fate  being  often  dependent  on  the  success 
or  defeat  of  the  several  political  parties.  Jesuits 
alao  now  labor  as  missionaries  in  nearly  all  the 
Boo-Christian  conntries  of  the  world,  especially 
ttnoDff  the  Indians  of  North  America,  in  Turkey, 
In  India,  and  China. — ^The  order  has  had  since 
tbe  foundation  the  following  22  generals,  many 
of  -whom  belong  also  to  its  most  celebrated 
luumes :  1,  LdjoIa,  a  Spaniard,  1541-'56 ;  2,  Lay- 
nezy  a  Spaniard,  155S-'65 ;  8,  Bor^a,  a  Span- 
fcrd,  1565-'72;  4,  Mercurian.  a  Belgian,  1578- 
^80;  5,  Acquaviva,  a  Neapolitan,  1581-1615; 
e,  Yitelleachi,  a  Eoman,  1615-'45 ;  7,  Caraffa,  a 
Keapolitan,  1646-'9 ;  8,  Piccolomoni,  a  Floren- 
tine, 1649-'61 ;  9,  Gottofredi,  a  Roman,  Jan.  21 
to  March  12, 1652 ;  10,  Nickel,  a  German,  1652- 
H^;  11,  01iva,a  Genoese:  1664-'81;  12,  De 
KoyeUe,  a  Belgian,  1682-^6;  18,  Gonzalez,  a 
Spaniard,  1687-1705;  14,  Tamburini,  a  Mode- 
nese,  1706-'80;  15,  Betz,  a  Bohemian,  1780-'50 ; 
16),  Visconti,  a  Milanese,  1751-5 ;  17,  Centuri 
om,  a  Genoese,  1755-7;  18,  Bicci,  a  Floren 
tine,  1758-^,  died  in  1775 ;  19,  Brzozowski,  a 
Pole,  1814-'20;  20,  Fortis,  a  Veronese,  1820- 
^»:  21,  Roothaan,  a  Hollander,  1829-'58;  22, 
Becjcx,  a  Belgian.  Among  the  Jesuits  who  have 
been  canonized  or  beatified,  the  most  celebrated 
are  Ignatins  Loyola,  Francis  Xayier,  Francis 
Bor;gia,  Francis  Ke^  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  and 
BUmwIaB  Kostka.— before  the  suppression  of 
the  order,  the  Jesuits  counted  among  theii 
members  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  £u 
TCHpe.  The  works  of  retavius,  Sirmond,  Tur- 
c^iini,  and  Yiger  in  classical  literature,  and  of 
Tiraboschi  in  literary  historv,  are  still  valued 
and  used.  Among  the  theologians  and  pulpit 
oratofB,  Bellarmin,  Pallavicini,  and  Bourdaloue 
are  especially  distinguished.  Since  the  restora- 
tion, Passaglia  (who,  however,  left  the  order  in 
1658)  and  rerrone  have  gained  the  reputation 
of  beins  among  the  principal  theological  writ- 
era  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  Ravi- 
San  and  F^liz  in  France  and  Roh  in  Germany 
re  been  coonted  among  the  greatest  Gatho- 
Be  pulpit  orstors.  The  most  extensive  literary 
-vrork  nndertaken  by  the  order  is  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum (BoDandist),  commenced  in  the  17th  cen- 
tsry  and  still  continued.  The  order  publishes  at 
pres^ifc  8  periodicals:  the  Oivilta  Cattoliea^  a 
aemi-monthly  magazine,  at  Rome  (which  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  theological  publication 
of  Italy) ;  the  Precis  historiqties  et  htUraireg,  a 
flemi-monthly,  at  Brussels ;  and  the  tltudes  theo- 
loffipuM^  a  quarterly,  at  Paris.  Several  charges 
of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  princes  have  been 
brought  against  tiie  Jesuits,  some  of  which  have 
been  abandoned  by  all  impartial  historians,  while 
none  have  been  proved.  These  charges  are 
doeely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  right- 
Ikdneas  of  tyrannicide,  which  has  been  defend- 
ed by  several  writers  of  the  order.    It  is  gen- 


erally admitted  that  14  Jesuits,  viz.,  Sa,  Tolet, 
YalentiaJ3elrio,  Salas,  Mariana,  Heissius,  Suarez, 
Lessius,  Becan,  Gretser,  Tanner,  Castro-Faolo, 
and  Escobar,  have  maintained  it.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  this  doctrine  was 
one  very  common  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic theologians,  and  that  even  Thomas  Aquinas 
taught  it ;  that  more  than  60  Jesuits  have  writ- 
ten against  it;  and  that  those  Jesuits  who  ad- 
mit it,  confine  it  to  a  few  exceptional  cases, 
and  aUow  it  to  be  conmiitted  not  by  an  indi- 
vidual, but  only  by  a  nation.  Acquaviva,  gen* 
eral  of  the  society,  by  a  decree  dated  July  0, 
1610,  forbade  any  member  publicly  or  privately 
to  uphold  the  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  for  any 
one  under  any  pretext  of  tyranny  to  attempt 
the  life  of  any  nuer.  On  other  points  of  ethics 
members  of  the  order  have  been  accused  even  by 
certain  Catholic  writers  of  unsound  principles, 
and  some  of  the  writings  of  Jesuits  have  been 
on  this  account  censured  by  Rome.  Concerning 
this  point  the  defence  presents  the  same  argu- 
ments as  on  the  preceding,  viz.,  that  none  of  the 
censured  doctrines  were  peculiar  to  or  shared  by 
the  whole  order.  A  passage  in  the  constitution 
of  the  order :  Vwam  est  nobu  in  DominOy  exeepto 
expresso  voto  quo  sodeUu  eummo  pantjfici  pro 
tempore  exutenti  tenetur^  ae  trihue  aliis  essen* 
tiatibvspaupertatie^  caetitatu^  et  obedientioj  nuU 
las  eonstitutionee,  deela/rationeSy  vel  ordinem  ul' 
lum  Vivendi  posse  obligationem  ad  peceatum 
mortale  vel  veniaU  indticere,  nisi  svperior  ea 
in  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christiy  vel  in 
virtute  ohedientiajuheret^  has  often  been  and  is 
still  construed  by  some  writers  as  if  it  gave  to 
the  superiors  of  the  order  the  right  of  obliging 
their  inferiors  to  commit  a  un.  But  the  Jesuits 
have  proved  this  to  be  a  mistranslation  of  the 
Latin  and  in  conflict  with  others  of  their  rules ; 
the  true  sense  of  the  passage  being,  that  none  of 
Ihe  rules  of  the  order  so  bind  the  members  that 
the  non-observance  by  itself  involves  a  sin,  but 
that  a  sin  is  committed  only  when  a  member 
violates  a  special  order  of  the  superior.  Several 
Protestant  historians  of  note,  as  Ranke  (^^  Histoxy 
of  the  Popes")  and  Reuchlin  ("History  of  Port 
Royal  '^,  who  in  the  first  editions  of  their  works 
had  followed  the  former  interpretation,  have 
changed  tiieir  view  in  subsequent  editions^  and 
pronounced  the  interpretation  which  the  order 
itself  gives  of  it  the  true  one. — ^Amongthe  most 
important  works  on  the  history  of  the  Jesuits 
are :  Eistoria  Soeietatis  Jesu^  from  1540  to  1625, 
by  Orlandini,  Sacchini,  Passinus,  and  other 
members  of  the  society;  Wolf  (adverse  to  the 
Jesuits),  Mlgemeine  Gesehiehte  der  Jesuiten  (4 
vols,,  Leipsic,  1808),  valuable  for  its  complete 
bibliography ;  Cr6tineau-Joli,  Eistoire  reli^ 
gieuse,  politique  et  littiraire  de  la  compagnia 
de  Jisus  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1844-'6);  Gioberti  (a 
Catholic  priest  adverse  to  the  Jesuits),  H  Qe- 
iuita  modemo  (5  vols.,  Lausanne,  1847) ;  A.  Stein- 
metz,  "History  of  the  Jesuits"  (8  vols.,  London, 
1848);  Abb6  Guett^e  (Galilean,  adverse  to  the 
ordeT\  Eistoire  desjesuites  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1868 
-'9).    See  also  the  "Institute  of  the  Society  of 
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Jesos,  approved  by  the  Holy  See,"  "  Decrees  of 
the  General  GoDffregations,"  and  "Ordinances 
of  the  Superiors  General,"  all  which  have  been 
published;  "Life  and  Institute  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola,"  by  Bartoli;  DacutnenU  authentiqtteij 
&&,  by  Oari6  de  la  Oharie  (Paris,  1827) ;  and 
Ravignan's  Vexistenee  et  Vinetitut  des  Jesuite$ 
(Paris,  1844),  and  CUment  XIIL  et  Clement 
XIV.  ^vols.  8vo.,  1864). 

JESUITS'  BARK.    See  Cinchona. 

JESUS  CHRIST  (Iiyo-ovr,  the  Greek  form  of 
the  Hebrew  Jeshua  or  Joshua,  salvation; 
XiKirroff,  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
IJ^uBsiah,  the  anointed),  the  founder  of  l^e 
Christian  religion,  bom  in  Bethlehem,  a  city  of 
JudffiiL  in  the  4th  year,  as  is  supposed,  before 
the  Christian  era.  crucified  on  Calvary,  near 
Jerusalem,  probably  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 
The  25th  of  December  has  been  received  and 
commemorated  by  the  church  in  the  festival 
of  Christmas  from  the  4th  century  as  the  day 
of  his  birth,  though  this  date  was  previously 
unsettled,  and  the  opinions  of  the  learned  have 
always  varied  concerning  it  His  genealogy  is 
traced  through  David  from  Abraham  by  St.  Mat- 
thew, and  from  Adam  by  St  Luke;  tJie  two 
pedigrees  are  after  David  entirely  different,  and 
the  mscrepancies  have  been  variously  explained 
by  commentators.  His  mother  Mary  was  the 
betrothed  of  a  carpenter  named  Joseph;  an 
angel  announced  to  her:  ^^The  Holy  Ghost 
ah^l  eome  npon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;"  she  was  found 
with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  her  husband 
knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her 
first-bom  son,  who  was  named  Jesus.  Joseph 
and  Ifaiy  resided  in  Nazareth,  an  obscure  little 
town,  whence  they  went  up  to  Betlilehem 
to  be  taxed.  It  was  there  that  the  days  were 
accomplished  that  she  should  be  delivered,  and 
the  child  was  bom  in  a  manger,  the  inn  being 
fulL  His  birth  and  Messianic  dignity  were 
revealed  by  angels  to  shepherds  tending  their 
flocks  by  night  in  the  field,  and  they  went  in 
haste  to  Bethlehem  to  greet  the  babe.  After  8 
days  he  was  circumcised ;  after  83  days  he  was 
presented  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  when  the 
aged  Simeon  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  blessed 
God  that  he  had  lived  to  see  the  Saviour ;  and 
fioon  after  his  birth,  while  his  parents  yet  re- 
mained in  Bethlehem,  three  wise  men  (accord- 
ing to  the  ecdesiastioal  tradition,  three  kings) 
came  from  the  East,  guided  by  a  star,  and  fell 
down  before  the  young  child,  and  worshipped 
him,  and  ffave  unto  him  gold,  and  frankincense, 
and  myrrL  Their  inquiries  in  Jerusalem  had 
excited  the  suspicion  of  King  Herod,  who  com- 
manded them  to  bring  him  word  if  they  found 
the  child.  But  the  parents  of  Jesus,  warned  in  a 
dream,  fled  with  him  to  Egypt  (where,  accord- 
ing to  the  legends,  they  dwelt  in  Hermopolis, 
and  in  the  house  of  a  priest  named  Aphrodisius). 
Meantime  Herod,  to  whom  tiie  wise  men  had 
not  returned,  and  who  feared  the  loss  of  his 
throne  if  the  Mesaah  were  acknowledged,  in 
order  to  make  his  destraction  certain,  gave 


orders  that  all  the  male  children  in  and  near 
Bethlehem  under  two  years  of  age  should  be  put 
to  death.  After  the  death  of  Herod,  Jesus  re- 
turned with  his  parents  to  Nazareth.  Of  his 
early  youth  nothing  more  is  known,  except  the 
summary  statement  of  Luke  that  he  waxed 
strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom.  When  he 
was  12  years  old  his  parents  took  him  with 
them  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast  of  the  passover. 
As  they  returned,  he  tarried  behind  without 
their  knowledge ;  they  retraced  their  steps  la 
search  of  him,  and  after  three  days  found  him 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  sittine  in  the  midst 
of  the  doctors,  hearing  them  and  asking  them 
questions,  and  astonishing  them  by  his  under- 
standing and  his  answers.  He  returned  to 
Nazareth  with  his  parents,  and  was  subject  to 
them.  Of  the  following  18  years,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  his  public  ministry,  the  canonical 
Gospels  give  no  account  Various  suppositions 
have  been  made  to  fill  this  gap  in  the  narrativ€L 
as  that  he  associated  with  learned  Jews,  and 
studied  the  Greek  authors ;  that  in  his  14th 
year  he  went  with  '^ohn  the  Baptist  to  Egypt^ 
and  was  instracted  for  16  years  by  Egyptian 
philosophers;  tiiat  he  was  educated  in  the 
school  of  the  Essenes  (which  is  the  oldest  opin- 
ion) ;  that  he  was  a  Nazarite ;  and  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees.  None  of 
these  hypotheses,  however,  has  been  generally 
received.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  followed 
the  occupation  of  a  carpenter,  and,  as  the  eldest 
son  of  the  family,  provided  for  its  mainte- 
nance after  Joseph's  death.  The  apocryphal 
Gospels  ^ve  ftill  narratives  of  this  period,  con- 
cerniog  which  the  four  evangelists  are  silent. 
His  appearance  as  a  public  teacher  was  heralded 
by  Jonn  the  Baptist,  who  warned  and  admon- 
islied  the  people,  exhorting  them  to  repentance, 
baptizing  them  in  the  Jordan,  and  announcing 
the  approach  of  one  mightier  than  himself,  who 
should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire.  It  was  in  his  81st  year  that  Jesus  came 
to  tbe  Jordan  at  Bethabara  unto  John,  was  re- 
cognized by  him  as  the  Messiah,  and  was  bap- 
ti^  by  him  at  his  own  command;  and  as  he 
went  up  from  the  water  a  voice  from  heaven 
said :  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased."  The  events  of  his  ministry, 
which  is  usually  believed  to  have  occupied 
about  8  years,  are  related  by  the  evangelists^ 
and  have  been  arranged  in  cliTonological  order 
(not  in  all  cases  with  certainty)  in  harmoniea 
of  the  Gospels.  The  public  consecration  by 
baptism  was  followed  by  the  temptation  and 
hst  for  40  days  in  the  wilderness.  He  then 
selected  the  first  of  his  12  disciples,  afterward 
called  apostles,  and  began  to  promulgate  his 
doctrines,  and  to  perform  miracles.  At  a  mar- 
riage in  Cana  of  Galilee  he  changed  water  into 
wine  to  supply  the  guests.  He  attended  a  feast 
of  the  passover  at  Jerasalem,  and  by  his  mighty 
works  made  many  believe  in  his  name.  Pass- 
ing from  Judfea  to  Galilee  by  way  of  Samaria, 
he  revealed  himself  to  a  Samaritan  woman 
at  Jacob's  well  in  Sychar.    Again  in  Oana,  he 
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enrad  by  &  word  the  son  of  a  nobleman  of  Oa- 
penianm ;  in  Nazareth,  he  healed  a  demoniao* 
tod  other  sick  persons ;  on  the  sea  of  Galilee 
lie  lulled  a  tempest,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  sea 
be  peiformed  many  vonderM  cnres ;  and,  as 
the  nomber  of  those  seekinj^  help  from  him 
inoeased,  be  gave  to  his  12  disciples  the  pow- 
er to  heal  diseases,  and  sent  them  forth  to 
preach  the  goepeL  It  was  probably  on  an- 
oUier  jonmej  throngb  GkJllee  that  he  delirered 
before  a  nnmerons  conconrse  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  in  whioh  be  set  forth  the  spirit  of  his 
doebrine,  tbe  oonditions  of  participation  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  gave  in  the  Lord's  prayer 
an  example  cj>po6ed  to  the  long  prayers  of  the 
Pharisees.  He  afterward  healed  the  palsied  son 
of  a  centnrion  of  Capernaum,  and  restored  a 
widow's  son  at  Nain  to  life.  While  performiog 
snch  deeds  as  exemplifications  and  certificates  of 
bis  doctrines,  the  second  feast  of  the  passover 
came.  He  attended  it,  and  gave  occarion  for  the 
hostility  of  the  Pharisees  by  healing  on  the  sab- 
bath day  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  a  man  who 
bad  aolfered  from  an  infirmity  for  88  years. 
LeaTin^  Jemsalem,  a  great  crowd  gathered  abont 
bim  on  his  way,  and  he  miracolonsly  fed  5,000 
pmona  with  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes. 
tea  Dnmerons  miracnloos  cnres,  and  the  increas- 
ing number  of  believers  in  him  as  the  Messiah, 
d^ened  the  enmity  of  the  Pharisees,  who 
aoo^t  to  do  violence  to  him.  He  therefore  left 
Jntoa,  and  passed  along  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  repeating  his  miracles.  The  transfigura- 
tioD,  the  foreahadowinff  of  his  own  snfierings, 
and  the  choice  of  70  &ciples,  whom  he  sent 
two  by  two  into  all  the  places  which  he  intended 
to  visit,  preceded  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  to 
the  third  passover.  It  was  during  this  festival 
tiliat  be  ecoorged  the  money  changers  from 
the  temple.  He  departed  thence  to  Periea ;  at 
Bcihany  be  rdsed  from  the  dead  Lazarus,  the 
brotber  of  Martha  and  Mary;  on  his  way  to- 
wurd  the  capital  he  cured  at  Jericho  blind 
BartimssQs,  and  cursed  the  barren  fig  tree  at 
Betbpbage;  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
riding  on  an  ass,  and  was  received  in  triumph 

a  the  people,  whom  he  instructed  concerning 
passioiL  death,  and  resurrection.  He  re- 
tamed  to  Bethany,  declared  the  Iqritimacv  of 
tribute  to  the  Romans,  foretold  the  rate  of  Jeru- 
fifdemi,  and  amid  the  nostile  efforts  of  the  Pha- 
risees procliumed  his  authority  as  the  Messiah. 
Again  entering  Jerusalem,  he  celebrated  the 
passover  with  his  disciples,  and  at  the  feast  he 
washed  their  feet,  as  a  lesson  of  love  and  humil- 
ity. He  announced  that  on  that  night  one  of  them 
should  betray  him,  and  designated  Judas  Isca- 
riot  aa  the  traitor;  instituted  the  Lord's  sup- 
per; and  with  exceeding  sorrow  prayed  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane.  Thither  Judas  came, 
at  the  bMd  of  an  armed  band,  and  betrayed  to 
them  the  object  of  their  search  by  saying: 
''Hail,  master  1"  and  kissing  him.  While  his 
disciples  fled,  Jesus  freely  surrendered  himselil 
He  was  brought  before  the  court  of  the  sanhe- 
drim; and  as  be  did  not  deny  that  he  was  the 


Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  he  was  a^udged  guilty 
of  blasphemy,  and  condemned  to  death.  He 
was  brought  thence,  on  the  chaive  of  sedition, 
before  the  tribunal  of  Pontius  Inlate,  the  Ro- 
man procurator  of  the  province,  who  was  in- 
duced by  the  clamor  of  the  people  to  condemn 
him  contrary  to  his  own  judgment  A  scarlet 
robe  and  a  crown  of  thorns  were  put  on  him  in 
mockery,  and  he  was  led  away  to  be  crucified. 
At  Golgotha  or  Calvary,  vinegar  mingled  with 
gall  was  offered  him  to  drink.  He  was  crucified 
between  two  thieves^  on  a  cross  bearing  the  in- 
scription in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin :  '^  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews."  He  com- 
mitted his  mother  to  his  beloved  disciple  John, 
according  to  which  evangelist  his  last  words 
were :  "It  is  fimsbed."  At  his  death  the  sun 
was  darkened,  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the  vcol 
of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom.  In  the  evening  came  Joseph  of 
Arimathiea,  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  begged  the 
body  and  buried  it  After  three  days  occurred 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus ;  he  appeared  to  his 
11  remaining  disciples,  and  to  many  others: 
remained  with  them  40  days,  instructing  and 
blessing  them;  and  then  visibly  ascended  to 
heaven.  His  last  charge  to  his  disciples  was  to 
go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptiring  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost— Besiae  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  the  commentaries 
on  them,  the  following  are  among  the  more 
important  works  on  the  biography  of  Christ: 
Fleetwood.  '^  life  of  Christ"  (London),  and  fives 
of  Jesus  by  Keander  (1817;  4th  ed.  1845X 
Paulus  (1628),  Hase  (1829;  8d  ed.  1840),  Am- 
mon  (1842-'5),  Lange  (1844),  Hofrnann  (1662^ 
and  De  Dgny.    (See  CnBisnANiTT.) 

JET,  a  variety  of  lignite,  resembling  cannel 
coal,  but  harder,  of  deeper  black,  and  of  more 
brilliant  lustre.  It  is  found  in  detached  pieces 
in  tertiary  clays  along  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  and  in  various  places  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  From  its  susceptibility  of  taking  a 
fine  polish  and  its  intense  blackness,  it  has  been 
largely  used  for  mourning  articles  of  ornament, 
as  buttons,  crosses,  ear  rings,  ^. 

JETER,  JsBBMiAH  B.,  D.D.,  an  American 
Baptist  clergyman,  bom  in  Bedford  co.,  Ya., 
July  18,  1802.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  his 
native  county  in  1822,  and  removed  in  1827  to 
the  "Northern  Neck"  of  Virginia,  where  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Maratico  church  in  Lancaster 
CO.,  and  of  the  Nicomico  church  in  Northum- 
berland CO.  In  1886  he  hecame  pastor  of  the  first 
Baptist  church  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  in  1849 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  second  church 
in  St  Louis,  Mo.  In  1852  he  returned  to  Rich- 
mond  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  the  Grace  st  Baptist 
church.  He  is  an  earnest,  dear,  and  logical 
preacher,  and  exerts  a  wide  infiuence  in  his  na- 
tive state.  Beside  various  minor  treaUses,  ser- 
mons, and  contributions  to  periodical  literature^ 
he  has  published  a  "Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Abner 
W.  Clopton,"  the  "Life  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Shuck,** 
a  "Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Broadus,"  the 
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*'  Christian  Mirror,"  and  a  oontroTersial  volnme, 
entitled  '' Campbellism  Examined"  (1855). 

JETSAM.    See  FLorsiJC. 

JEW,  Thb  Wajtbebivg,  according  to  the  pop- 
ular le^nd,  bom  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  y  or 
8  years  before  the  birth  of  onr  Saviour.  The 
son  of  a  carpenter  or  shoemaker,  he  early  man- 
ifested his  perversity  by  running  away  fi*om  hie 
&ther  to  accompany  the  three  wise  men  or 
kings  who  were  guided  by  a  star  to  the  manger 
at  Sethlehem.  Returning  to  Jerusalem,  his  sto- 
ries of  what  he  had  seen,  and  of  the  rich  pres- 
ents which  the  eastern  monaichs  conferred  on 
the  child,  saluting  him  as  king  of  the  Jews,  were 
the  cause  of  the  massacre  of  the  innocents.  He 
was  employed  as  a  carpenter  on  the  cross  des- 
tined for  the  passion  of  Christ,  who  passed  his 
workshop  on  the  way  to  Calvary,  himself  bear- 
ing the  cross.  The  soldiers  begged  him  to  al- 
low the  Saviour  to  enter  for  a  few  moments? 
rest,  but  he  not  only  refbsed,  but  offu:ed  in- 
sult. According  to  another  legend,  he  was  a 
ehoemaker,  sitting  at  his  bench  as  the  Saviour 
passed,  and  refused  to  permit  him  to  sit  for 
rest.  Then  Christ  bade  him  to  traverse  the 
earth,  without  possibility  of  stopping  or  resting, 
until  the  second  coming.  .  In  his  ceaseless  wan- 
derings from  that  time  he  has  in  vain  sought 
death  amid  all  the  greatest  dangers  and  caUimi- 
ties  to  which  human  life  is  subject.    The  le- 

fmd  first  appears  in  the  chronicle  of  Matthew 
aris  in  the  18th  century,  where  the  wander- 
ing Jew  is  called  Cartaphilus,  and  said  to  have 
been  a  servant  of  Pihite.  His  name  in  the  later 
forms  of  the  legend  is  Ahasneros.  In  the  16th 
And  17th  centuries  there  were  several  impostors 
claiming  to  be  the  wandering  Jew.  The  legend 
has  furnished  the  sul^ect  of  long  poems  by 
Sohnbart  and  Mosen;  of  a  trag^edy  by  Elinge- 
mann ;  of  a  mystico-philosophical  drama  by 
Edgard  Quinet;  of  prose  romances  by  the  Rev. 
George  Croly  C  Salathiel"),  Eugdne  Sue^who 
adds  to  it  a  wandering  Jewess;,  Th.  OelcKers, 
and  David  Hoffman  of  Baltimore  (^*  Chronicles 
selected  from  the  Originals  of  Cartaphilus  the 
Wandering  Jew,"  London,  1856);  of  the  poem 
of  the  "  Undying  One,"  by  Mrs.  Norton;  and  of 
many  short  Ivrical  pieces. — See  Dor6,  a  volume 
of  designs  illustratmg  the  legend,  with  a  poem 
by  Pierre  Dnpont  (Paris,1856),  and  GrAsse,  Die 
Sage  w>m  ewigm  Judm  (Dresden,  1844). 

JEWEL,  or  Jbwbll,  Johk,  an  English  bishop, 
bom  in  Buden,  Devonshire,  May  24,  1522,  diea 
at  Monkton  Farleigh,  Wiltshire,  Sept  22,  1571. 
He  finished  his  education  at  Oxford,  where  for 
some  years  he  acted  as  tutor.  He  early  imbibed 
the  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  labored 
assidously  to  disseminate  them  among  his  pu- 

?il9;  but  he  did  not  make  a  pnblic  profession  of 
'rotestantism  till  after  the  accession  of  Edwurd 
VI.  His  zeal  in  supporting  the  new  fe.ith  led 
to  his  expulsion  from  Oxford  in  the  reign  of 
Mary.  In  1554  he  fled  to  the  continent  to  escape 
imprisonment,  and  at  the  invitation  of  Peter 
Mart3rr  went  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  for  some 
time  assisted  that  learned  man  in  conducUng  a 


ooUe|;iate  institution  which  he  had  established 
♦  in  his  own  house.  On  the  death  of  Mary, 
Jewel  returned  to  England,  and  was  one  of  the 
16  divines  appointed  by  Elizabeth  to  hold  a  coa- 
troversy  at  Westminster  with  a  similar  number 
of  Catholics.  In  1559  he  was  placed  on  the 
commission  deouted  by  the  government  to  ex- 
tinguish Catholicism  in  the  western  dioceses  of 
England,  and  on  Jan.  21, 1560,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  was  a  voluminous  con- 
troversial writer.  The  most  famous^of  his  worka 
is  his  Apologia  Eeelena  Angliean<B(1662),  which 
was  so  esteemed  by  Elizabeth  that  she  ordered 
a  copy  of  it  to  be  chfuned  in  every  parish  church 
of  England  and  Wales. 

JEWS.    SeeHsBBBws. 

JEWS-HARP,  a  small  muncal  instrument, 
consisting  of  an  iron  frame,  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  lute,  to  the  wide  or  circular  part  of 
which  is  festened  an  elastic  steel  tongue,  bent 
at  the  outer  or  free  extremity  to  a  ri^t  angle. 
The  frame  is  placed  between  the  teeth,  and  the 
sound  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  metal 
tongue  when  set  in  motion  by  the  fingers.  The 
action  of  the  breath  upon  this  tongue  in  differ- 
ent degrees  of  force  produces  a  modulated  air. 
The  jews-harp  was  considered  scarcely  more 
than  a  child's  toy,  until  the  performances  of 
Karl  Eulenstein  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  developed  its  resources.  The  limited 
scale  which  is  peculiar  to  the  instrument  was 
obviated  by  employing  a  series  of  harps  of  dif^ 
ferent  sizes.  Tne  name  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  French  jeu  VrompOy  and, 
with  more  probability,  to  be  identical  with 
Jaws'  harp,  because  it  is  held  between  the  JawB 
when  played  upon. 

JHANSI,  a  British  province  in  the  territory 
of  Bundelcund,  Hindostan,  between  lat  24''  55' 
and  25**  48'  K,  long.  77°  58'  and  79°  81'  E.; 
area^  about  2,580  sq.  m. ;  pop.  200,000.  It  was 
annexed  to  the  British  possessions  in  1854,  on 
the  death  without  lineal  heirs  of  the  rajah  Baba 
Qunghadar  Bow. — Jhansi,  the  principal  town 
in  the  above  province,  is  situated  on  the  route 
between  Agra  and  Saugor,  142  m.  S.  from  Agra, 
180  m.  N.  from  Saugor,  and  740  m.  N.  W.  from 
Calcutta.  It  is  a  walled  town,  surrounded  by 
fine  groves,  and  overlooked  by  a  castellated 
palace  of  the  former  njahs,  buUt  on  the  sumr 
mit  of  a  high  rock  and  surmounted  by  a  krge 
round  tower.  The  streets  are  remarkably  deaa 
and  orderly.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  cities  of  the  Deccan  and  the  Doab,  and 
there  are  manufactories  of  native  weapons.  On 
June  4, 1857,  a  mutiny  of  native  troops  took 
place  here,  and  67  Europeans,  about  half  of 
whom  were  women  and  children,  were  massa- 
cred at  the  instigation  of  the  ranee  or  chieftain- 
ess  of  Jhansi.  The  ranee  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  the  rebels,  clad  in  mail,  and  during  the  rest 
of  her  career  led  her  forces  with  masculine  valor 
and  ferocity.  During  Sir  Hngh  Rose's  campaign 
in  Bnndelcund  in  1858  a  body  of  mutineers 
under  her  command  shut  themselves  up  in  «lhan- 
si,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Bose,  March 
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ML  After  a  rdieTingforoe  under  Tantia  Topee 
had  beea  defeated,  the  city  was  stormed  oii« 
April  2,  8,000  rebels  being  killed.  The  ranee 
escaped  to  Oalpee,  was  parsaed,  and  retired 
tiiMioe  to  Gwalior,  in  the  storming  of  which 
idace,  Jwae  17,  she  was  killed  by  a  buUet.  The 
natives  bnnied  her  body  to  prevent  it  fromfjall- 
inginto  the  hands  of  the  British. 

JIOABAL,  a  name  applied  throughout  Span- 
ish tromcal  America  to  tracts  of  ground  cover- 
ad  with  the  jieara  or  calabash  tree.  This  tree 
in  sine  and  shape  resembles  the  apple  tree  of 
northern  latitnaea,  and  frequently  covers  large 
areas  of  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
lands  of  vegetation.  Its  fruit  is  covered  with 
a  woodv  rind,  which,  when  cleared  of  4ts  skin 
and  pnq»,  is  worked  into  shape  for  drinking 
lesseJs  and  shnilar  purposes. 

JIDDAH,  Buddah,  or  Jkddah,  a  town  of 
H^)az  in  Anbia,  on  the  Bed  sea,  65  m.  W.  from 
Meooa;  pop.  estimated  at  20,000.  It  is  well 
built  on  sloping  ground  and  surrounded  by  a 
walL  The  streets  are  clean  for  an  eastern  town. 
and  the  houses  are  generally  constructed  ox 
stone  or  madrepore;  but  the  suburbs  which 
amroand  the  wadls  are  mere  collections  of 
wretched  huts  inhabited  mostly  by  Bedouins. 
The  prindpai  buildings  are  the  governor's 
leadenoe,  the  custom  house,  a  number  of 
nosqaes  of  very  little  architectural  pretension. 
some  large  and  handsome  khans,  and  a  small 
easHe  mounting  0  or  10  gnn&  A  rude  stone 
atroctore  beyond  the  walls  is  venerated  by  the 
Jfoalems  as  the  tomb  of  Eve.  Two  parallel 
low  walla  over  the  exact  place  of  sepulture  are 
supposed  to  mark  the  outlines  of  the  body  of 
the  SUtna  MawtoOf  the  '*  mother  of  mankind,'* 
who  by  this  rule  must  have  measured  20  paces 
from  head  to  waist  and  80  from  waist  to  heeL 
The  surrounding  country  is  arid  and  barren ; 
water  has  to  be  collected  in  cisterns,  and  all 
neoessariea  are  brouffht  fh>m  a  distance.  Jid- 
dah,  however,  has  a  large  trade,  being  the  port 
of  Mecca,  and  one  of  the  principal  commercial 
enporiuma  <rf  Arabia.  Com,  rice,  butter,  to- 
bami,  oO,  musk,  dvet,  inccoseu  spicea  teak, 
eoooanuts,  muslins,  shawls,  clothmg^  ana  slaves 
are  the  chief  imports ;  and  coral,  dates,  coffee, 
Mecca  balm,  Egyptian  cottons^  matchlocks, 
eotlery,  hardware,  leather,  and  mirrors  are  the 
most  important  exports.  The  trade  is  mainly 
with  ElgTpt,  Abyssinia,  India,  China,  Mozam- 
Iriqne,  and  Uie  Malay  archipelago.  Many  thou- 
aands  of  pilgrims  arrive  here  annually  on  the 
w^r  to  Mecca,  and  during  their  stay  the  town 
nresents  a  remarkable  scene  of  bustle  and  con- 
raaion,  as  tiie  crowd  of  visitors  is  swollen  by 
tiie  influx  of  great  numbers  of  merchants  from 
the  sonoandmg  country.  Nearly  all  the  in- 
habitants are  foreigners;  the  fiamities  of  a  few 
offidals  connected  with  the  law  or  religion  are 
afanost  the  only  native  residents.  A  number 
of  British  and  French  merchants  have  settled 
hero,  and  each  of  those  nations  has  a  consul  at 
the  port.  Jiddah  was  formerly  governed  by  a 
i^pointed  directly  by  the  grand  seignior, 


and  afterward  by  the  pasha  of  Egypt;  rinoe 
1840  it  has  been  under  the  protectorship  of  the 
grand  seignior.  On  June  15, 1858,  the  Moham- 
medans committed  an  unprovoked  massaoreof  45 
of  the  Ohristian  inhabitants,  among  whom  were 
the  British  consul  and  the  French  consul  and  his 
wife.  The  survivors.  28  in  number,  were  saved 
by  the  governor  of  toe  place  and  by  Oi^t  Pol- 
len of  her  Minesty's  ship  Cyclops,  which  was 
then  in  port  The  origin  of  the  difficulty  was  a 
dispute  with  the  British  concerning  the  owner- 
ship of  an  Indian  vesseL  At  the  request  of  the 
outraged  powers  Namik  Pasha  with  800  men 
was  sent  from  Mecca  to  preserve  order ;  but  no 
satisfactory  reply  having  been  given  to  a  de* 
mand  for  the  punishment  of  the  murderers,  tiie 
town  was  bombarded  bv  the  Cydops  for  8  days 
(July  25  and  26,  and  Aug.  5).  On  Aug.  6, 11 
of  the  culprits  were  hanged,  and  others  were 
sent  to  Constantinople.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment subsequently  consented  to  grant  pecuniary 
damages  to  the  survivors  of  the  massacre. 

JlSOON,  Gmooir,  Ahoo,  or  Ahoo  Dasxa, 
the  Oxus  of  the  ancients,  a  large  river  of  In- 
dependent Tartary.  Its  principal  source  is  a 
mountain  lake  in  the  range  of  the  Bolor  Tagh* 
It  flows  for  some  distance  S.  W.,  and  then  turn- 
ing N.  W.  continues  its  course  in  this  direction 
to  tiie  sea  of  Aral,  into  which  it  discharges, 
after  having  traversed  the  territories  of  Badak- 
shan,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva,  thrown  off  various 
branches,  and  received  numerous  affluents.  Its 
entire  course  is  about  1,100  miles.  Its  months 
form  a  number  of  islands.  One  of  its  branches 
formeriy  flowed  into  the  Caspian  sea. 

JIQUILISCO,  Bat  of,  sometimes  called  bay 
of  Espiritu  Santo,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific,  on  the 
coast  of  Ban  Salvador,  Central  America.  Its 
entrance  is  in  lat.  IS""  8'  K,  long.  88°  86'  W.  It 
has  a  bar  at  its  mouth  curying  10  feet  of  water 
at  low,  and  17  feet  at  high  tide.  Within  this 
l^e  water  ranges  from  4  to  8  fathoms.  The 
bay  is  of  irregular  form,  and  sends  out  a  num- 
ber of  eiteroi  or  creeks  for  long  distances  in  the 
low  grounds  which  surround  it.  This  bay  was 
made  a  port  of  entry  in  1846,  under  the  name 
of  Puerto  del  Triunfo.  It  has  every  capacity 
for  ordinary  commercial  purposes. 

JIQUILITE,  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  na« 
tive  or  indigenous  indigo  plant  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  ifuUgofera  ditperma  of  Linneus.  It 
differs  widely  in  appearance  from  the  exotic 
indigo  plant  of  India,  and  produces  indigo  of  a 
superior  quality.  It  grows  luxuriantiy  on  all 
kinds  of  soil.  The  land  is  slightiy  broken  up, 
and  the  seed  Lb  sown  broadcast,  in  the  montns 
of  February  and  ApriL  By  the  1st  of  August 
it  attains  the  height  of  fr<nn  5  to  6  feet,  and 
may  then  be  cut.  The  product  of  the  second 
year  is  however  better  than  that  of  the  first. 
The  process  of  manufacture  is  simple  and  easy, 
and  IS  carried  on  by  the  local  proprietors  indi- 
viduslly.  In  Central  America,  the  republic  of 
Ban  Salvador  produces  by  far  the  largest  quan- 
tity, averaging  about  10,000  bales,  valued  at 
$1,000,000,  annually. 
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JO  DAVIESS,  ft  N.  W.  00.  of  HL,  bordering 
on  Wis.,  And  separated  from  Iowa  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi river ;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865, 
24,104.  The  sor&oe  is  moderately  mieyen,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile  and  watered  by  nnmeroos 
small  streams.  The  ooonty  aboonds  in  lead 
ore,  and  also  contains  copper.  The  agricultural 
prodactions.in  1850  were  220,615  boshels  of 
Indian  com,  207,288  of  wheat,  250,886  of  oats, 
20,029  tons  of  hay,  and  168,138  lbs.  of  batter. 
There  were  16  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  2  news- 
paper offices,  14  chnrchce,  and  2,486  pnpils  at- 
tending pablic  schools.  The  Mineral  Pomt  and 
Illinois  centrid  railroads  pass  throngh  the  conn<- 
ty.  Named  in  honor  of  OoL  Joseph  Hamilton 
Dftviess,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 
OapitaL  Galena. 

JOAB,  a  Hebrew  warrior,  son  of  a  sister  of 
King  David  (1  Ohron.  iL  16),  and  '^  captain  of 
thehost^  (generalissimo  of  the  army)  daring  the 
ffreater  part  of  David^s  reign,  died  in  1015  B.  0. 
In  the  reign  of  Sanl  he  accompanied  David  on 
his  wanderings  in  the  southern  part  of  Pales- 
tine and  its  vicinity,  and  after  the  death  of  that 
king  he  defeated  the  troops  of  Abner,  who 
opposed  the  succession  of  David,  and  whom  he 
treacherously  assassinated  after  he  became  re- 
eonciled  to  David.  His  valor  in  the  assault  on 
the  fortress  of  Mt.  Zion,  held  by  the  Jebusites, 
gained  him  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of 
aU  Israel,  and  he  had  the  principal  merit  in  the 
conquests  of  his  master.  He  adhered  faithful- 
ly to  the  king  during  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 
When,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  powerful  re- 
bellious party,  the  command  of  tne  host  was 
given  to  Amasa,  who  had  been  Absalom^s  gen- 
eral, Joab  soon  rid  himself  of  this  rival  by  mur- 
dering him.  Shortly  before  the  death  of  David 
he  participated  in  the  unsuccessful  demonstra- 
tion in  favor  ot  the  natural  heir  Adonijah,  and 
afterward  fled  for  refuge  to  the  altar,  where  he 
was  put  to  death  by  command  of  the  new  king 
Solomon.  His  brothers  Abishai  and  Asahel 
were  also  conspicuous  as  military  leaders  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  history  of  David. 

JOAN,  Pope,  a  fictitious  personage  of  the  fe* 
male  sex,  who  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to 
have  succeeded  Leo  IV.  in  the  paps!  chair  in 
855,  and  to  have  occupied  it  over  two  years. 
The  first  who  mentions  her  is  Marianus  Scotus, 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  Fulda  in  the  11th  century. 
According  to  Martinus  Polonus,  a  Oisteroian  of 
the  18th  century,  Joan  was  a  native  of  Mentz, 
who  came  with  an  English  lover  to  Rome  in 
the  disguise  of  a  man,  and,  bavins  become  pro- 
ficient in  sacred  and  profeuie  learning,  was 
chosen  to  the  papacy,  under  the  name  of  John 
YIIL,  no  suspicion  being  bad  of  her  sex.  She 
was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labor  one  day 
while  passing  in  procession  to  the  Lateran  ba- 
silica, and  died  in  the  street.  This  story  was 
interpolated  into  the  work  of  Anastasius,  who 
lived  at  the  time  of  her  supposed  reign,  and 
some  critics  contend  that  it  is  even  wanting  in 
the  earlier  copies  of  Martinus  Polonus.  It  was 
completely  disproved  by  Blondel  in  hb  Fami- 


Her  SelaireutmnmU  de  la  qusition  H  uns  f&mms 
a  its  assise  au  siSge  papal  ent/re  Lion  IV.  et 
Bmoit  III,  (Amsterdam,  1649) ;  and  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  no  such  person  as  Pope 
Joan  ever  existed,  and  that  the  mimediate  sao- 
eessor  of  Leo  IV.  was  Benedict  IIL 

JOAN  OF  Abo.    See  Abo,  Joan  or. 

JOANNES,  VioENTB.    See  JuAHsa. 

JOANNES,  or  Mabajo,  an  island  of  Brazil, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Amazon  and  Tocantins, 
forming  part  of  the  province  of  Para,  about  120 
m.  long,  and  from  60  to  80  m.  broad ;  pop.  20,- 
000.  The  surface  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
sea,  and  during  the  rainy  season  is  nearly  one 
vast  marsh.  Much  of  it  is  under  forest,  but  the 
ffreater  portion  is  campo^  or  open  country,  and 
is  covered  with  coarse  tall  grass.  Vast  herds 
of  cattle  are  reared  upon  this  island,  and  myr- 
iads of  wild  ducks  breed  in  the  swamps. 

JOB,  Book  of,  so  called  from  the  name  of 
the  patriarch  whose  history  it  contains,  one 
of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
According  to  the  narrative  contained  in  the 
introductory  chapter,  Job  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
IJz,  probably  in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia  De- 
serta,  was  a  man  of  eminent  probity  and  piety, 
blessed  with  great  riches  in  camels,  sheep,  and 
cattle,  and  hignly  reputed  among  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  But  Qod  permitted 
Satan  to  put  his  virtue  to  the  test.  His  oxen 
were  stolen  by  the  Sabeans,  his  sheep  were 
consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  his  camels  were 
carried  away  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  his  sons 
and  daughters  perished  amid  the  ruins  of  a 
house  overthrown  by  a  whirlwind.  He  bore 
these  calamities  without  repining,  saying:  ^^  The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  te^en  away; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.''  Then  Saton 
was  permitted  to  a£3iot  his  person.  He  was 
smitten  with  a  terrible  disease ;  his  wife  urged 
him  to  '^  curse  God  and  die ;''  and  8  friends, 
Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  informed  of  his 
misfortunes,  came  in  to  console  him.  The  book 
consists  chiefly  of  discussions,  in  sublime  but 
often  obscure  poetical  diction,  between  Job  and 
his  consolers  on  the  question :  Why  do  the 
righteous  suffer  ?  The  burden  of  their  argu- 
ment, which  is  afterward  taken  up  with  some 
variation  by  another  friend,  Elihu,  is  that  ca- 
lamities are  in  proportion  to  sins,  and  that  Job 
must  have  been  guilty  of  great  transgressionsi 
or  he  would  not  be  made  to  suffer  so  severely. 
They  therefore  admonish  him  to  confess  and  re- 
pent of  the  guilt  of  which  by  his  misfortunes  he 
stands  convicted.  Job  maintains  in  oppositicHi 
that  his  afiSictions  are  greater  than  his  faults^ 
that  upright  men  are  sometimes  extremely  un- 
fortunate, that  God's  justice  does  not  always 
appear  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  that 
he  sometimes  seems  to  act  from  mere  will  and 
pleasure  as  absolute  Lord.  At  the  conclusion 
the  Lord  himself  addresses  Job  out  of  a  whirl- 
wind, condemning  both  his  presumption  in  dar- 
ing to  criticize  the  Omnipotent,  of  whose  ways 
he  knows  so  little,  and  the  insincerity  of  his 
friends,  who  endeavored  to  vindicate  Provi- 
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bj  aoconng  an  innooeiit  safferer.  Job 
Dwledges  his  nothingness,  and  is  amply 
TCwmrded  for  his  constancy.  Of  the  anther 
«f  this  book  nothing  is  known,  and  its  age  is 
▼nioodj  estimated*  Formerly  it  was  gener- 
aiSy  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  books 
«f  the  canon,  and  to  have  been  originally  written 
IB  old  Hebrew  or  perhaps  in  Arabic.  Some 
nore  recent  expositors,  as  Gesenins,  Umbreit, 
and  De  Wette,  place  it  in  the  time  of  the  Chal- 
dean exile.  Sehlottmann  refers  it  to  the  age  of 
fiolomon.  Among  the  latest  German  commen- 
tviee  axe  those  of  Hirzei  (1888),  Stickel  (18i2X 
ICi^praa  (1861),  Sohlottmann  (1861),  and  Studer 
(1868).  There  are  English  translations  and 
oamniaitaries  by  J.  M.  Good  (1812),  Fry  (1827), 
TtoL  6.  R  Noyee,  (Boston,  1888),  and  Prof. 
Oonaat  (New  York,  1857).  A  French  trans- 
lation with  a  historical  introduction  has  been 
pobliahed  by  Benan  (Paris,  1859). 

J(X)HMnS,  Albbboht,  a  German  soldier,  bom 
m  Hamburff  in  1808,  took  nart  in  the  Greek  war 
of  independence,  and  hela  high  military  posi- 
tioDS  under  Gen.  Ghnrch  and  afterward  under 
ISbok  Otho.  At  the  recommendation  of  the 
gmyYiA  ambassador  in  Athens,  Sir  Edmund 
Lyona,  he  joined  in  1886  the  Anglo-Spanish  le- 
pon  nnder  Gen.  De  Lacy  Evans;  and,  distin- 
^»hm|r  himself  on  yarious  occasions,  he  was 
ercatoaily  promoted  by  Espartero  in  June,  1887, 
to  the  rank  of  chief  of  the  ffeneral  staff  of  the 
anny  of  the  Astorias.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Palmerston  he  afterward  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Egyptian  war,  and  especially  in 
the  capture  of  St.  Jean  d^Acre,  and  was  at 
dfte  heed  of  the  united  Turko-Anfflo- Austrian 
army  finom  Dec  1840,  until  the  dose  of  the 
campaign,  Feb.  16,  1841.  He  was  afterward 
flDtipbvyed  in  the  ministry  of  war  in  Oonstanti- 
Bople  until  1848,  when  he  returned  to  Germany. 
hi  1849,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Gagem,  he 
waa  appointed  by  the  archduke  John,  vicar  of 
Germany,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the 
na^.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Frankfort 
pan^ament  he  again  visited  Constantinople. 
m  1854  he  made  a  journey  around  the  world, 
in  the  eooTse  of  which  he  spent  some  time  in 
the  United  States.  In  May,  1859,  he  received 
the  commiMon  of  lieutenant  field-marshal  in 
the  Aostrian  anny,  and  was  attached  to  the 
stacff  of  the  emperor. 

JOEL,  the  2d  of  the  12  Hebrew  minor  proph- 
ets, aoin  of  Pethuel,  supposed  by  some  critics  to 
heve  propheried  in  the  reign  of  iJzziah,  between 
aboat  800  and  780  B.  0.  The  book  of  Joel  be- 
giiia  with  announcing  an  extraordinary  plague 
d  locoata  acoompanied  by  drought.  This  is  fol« 
loved  by  promises  of  the  divine  forgiveness,  of 
the  restoration  of  the  land  to  its  former  fertili- 
ty, of  spiritual  blessings^  and  of  the  divine  ven- 
MDee  on  the  enemies  of  the  chosen  people. 
Hia  deacriptions  rank,  in  sublimity,  vividness, 
aad  purity  of  style,  among  the  finest  passages 
of  Hebrew  poetry.  Among  the  best  commenta- 
ton  are  Credner  (1881),  Meier  (1841),  and  Hitzig, 
DU  oM/iUmen  J^vpheten  (2d  ed.  1852). 
voi*  X.— 2 


JOGUES,  IsAAO,  a  French  missionary  among 
the  Korth  American  Indians,  born  in  Orleans, 
Jan.  10, 1607,  killed  at  Oaughnawaga,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  18, 1646.  He  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rouen  in 
1624,  and,  after  some  years  passed  in  teaching 
and  study,  was  ordained  in  1686.  At  his  own 
request  he  was  immediately  sent  to  Canada. 
He  remained  a  short  time  at  Miscou,  visited 
Quebec,  preached  to  the  Hnrons,  and  in  1642, 
in  company  with  Father  Oharles  Raymbaut, 
crossed  Lake  Huron  and  founded  a  mission 
among  the  Ghippewas  in  Michigan.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  the  same  year  he  proceeded  to  Quebec 
to  obtain  supplies.  On  his  return  through 
New  York  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of 
Mohawks,  who  cut  off  one  of  his  thumbs,  tore 
out  his  finger  nails,  and  put  him  to  other  fright- 
ful tortures.  He  remained  among  them,  partly 
as  a  slave,  partly  as  a  missionary,  until  the 
summer  or  1648,  when  he  made  his  escape  to 
the  Dutch  settlement  of  Rensselaerswyck  (Al« 
bany),  and  was  conveyed  thence  to  New  Am« 
steraam.  He  was  hospitably  entertained  here, 
and  in  November  sailed  for  Europe,  but  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  lost 
all  he  possessed.  He  finally  reacheu  France, 
where  he  was  treated  with  great  consideration, 
and  invited  to  court  Returning  to  Canada,  he 
travelled  to  the  Mohawk  country  in  May,  1646, 
in  the  capacity  of  an  ambassaoor  to  conclude 
a  treaty  between  that  people  and  the  French. 
Ascending  the  Sorel  and  passing  through  Lake 
Champlain,  he  reached  Lake  George,  which 
he  named  Lake  Saint  Sacrement,  and  thence 
descended  the  Hudson  to  Fort  Orange.  Hav- 
ing ratified  the  peace  at  the  Indian  town  of 
Onewyiure,  he  returned  to  (Quebec,  and  after  a 
few  days'  rest  set  out  for  the  Mohawks  again, 
this  time  as  a  missionary.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  he  was  seized  as  a  sorcerer,  the  savages 
attributing  to  him  a  contagious  fever  which  was 
then  raging  amouff  them ;  and  after  slices  of 
fiesh  had  been  cut  from  his  arms  and  back,  he 
was  killed,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  river. 
His  letters  have  heen  ]published  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  New  York  historical  society  (II.,  iii.), 
and  a  description  of  the  New  Netherlands  from 
his  pen  will  be  found  in  the  ^^Documentary 
History  of  New  York.''  He  also  left  a  memoir 
of  Ren6  Goupil,  one  of  his  companions  in  the 
Huron  mission,  and  a  Journal  published  by  Alsp 
gambe  in  his  Mortes  Ulustres  (Rome,  1667). 

JOHANNA  ISLAND.    See  Anzooan. 

JOHANNES  SEOUNDUS,  a  Dutch  poet, 
whose  true  name  was  Johannes  Evesard,  bom 
at  the  Hague  in  1511,  died  in  Utrecht  in  1586. 
He  gained  while  young  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and 
had  also  some  celebrity  as  a  sculptor  and  painter. 
After  travelling  in  Spain  and  Italy  he  accompa- 
nied Charles  Y.  on  his  expedition  to  Tunis.  His 
poems  are  written  in  purely  classical  Latin,  and 
the  BastOyOT  "Kisses"  (Utrecht,  1539),  have 
been  ranked  by  his  admirers  with  the  lyrics  of 
Catullus.  They  have  been  repeatedly  trans-' 
lated  into  the  principal  European  languages; 
and  an  edition,  with  translations  by  diiferent 
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EDglish  scholars  and  with  notes,  was  pnblished 
bj  Boha  (London,  1858).  His  Opera  Poetiea, 
consisting  of  elegies,  odes,  epigrams,  and  other 
poems,  were  pablished  by  nis  brothers,  the  poets 
I^ioolaas  Gaudiua  and  Andreas  Marios  (Paris^ 
1541). 

JOHANNISBERG,  a  smaQ  village  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  dnchy  of  Nassau,  on  the  K  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  12  m.  W.  from  Mentz ;  pop.  884. 
The  yineyards  in  its  vicinity  are  celebrated  for 
producing  the  finest  of  the  Rhenish  wines^  which 
derives  its  name  from  this  hamlet.  Near  it  la 
the  chateau  of  Johannisberg,  which  in  1816  was 
given  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  Prince  Met- 
ternich.  In  1848  it  was  declared  national  prop- 
erty, but  afterward  restored  to  the  Mettemioh 
family,  who,  however,  since  1851,  have  been 
bound  to  pay  taxes  to  the  duke  of  Nassau.  The 
wine  raised  on  the  domain  which  belongs  to  the 
diatean  is  superior  to  that  of  the  village  of  Jo- 
hannisbere. 

JOHANNOT,  Chablbs  Hbnbi  Alfred,  a 
French  artist,  born  in  Offenbach,  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, March  21,  1800,  died  in  Paris,  Deo.  7, 
1887.  He  was  taken  to  Paris  when  a  child, 
and,  having  shown  considerable  talent  as  an 
engraver,  in  1881  he  attempted  painting,  and 
achieved  a  flattering  success  by  his  ^^  Shipwreck 
of  Don  Juan"  and  ''  Oinq  Mars."  He  attracted 
the  notice  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  gave  him  sev- 
eral commissions,  and  was  rising  into  eminence 
as  a  painter  of  history  when  his  death  occurred. 
As  a  designer  of  vignettes  he  is  well  known 
by  his  illustrations  for  the  French  editions  of 
Byron,  Soott^  and  Cooper. — ^Tont,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  an  artist,  born  in  Offenbach, 
Nov.  9,  1808,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  ^  1852.  He 
was  a  less  successful  painter  than  nis  brother, 
but  in  making  designs  for  vignettes  he  display- 
ed much  facility  and  liveliness  of  invention. 
Among  his  most  familiar  illustrations  are  those 
for  "  Werther,"  Moli6re's  works,  "  Gil  Bias," 
the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  Sterne's  "Senti- 
mentalJoumey,"  "Jerome  Paturot,"  and  George 
Sand's  romances. 

JOHN,  king  of  England,  8d  sovereign  of  the 
house  of  Plantagenet,  and  4th  son  of  Henij 
n.  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  born  in  Oxford, 
Dec.  24,  1166.  died  Oct.  19,  1216.  The  sur- 
name of  Lackland  (Mm-Urre).  by  which  he  is 
often  mentioned,  was  popularly  given  him  be- 
cause of  the  small  possessions  that  devolved 
upon  him,  while  the  elder  sons  were  all  liber- 
aUy  provided  for ;  and  it  was  "  the  usual  appel- 
lation of  younger  sons,  whose  fathers  died  dur- 
ing their  minority,  and  who  could  not  possess 
estates  until  they  were  of  age  to  do  the  feudal 
services  required  for  tiienL'^  When  he  was  7 
years  old  his  father  bestowed  property  upon 
him  in  England  and  Normandy.  A  marriage 
between  him  and  Alice,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Savoy,  was  negotiated,  but  the  lady's 
early  death  prevented  its  completion.  Henry 
n.  mad4  John  lord  of  Lreland  by  authority 
from  Urban  IIL,  and  he  went  with  a  large  army 
to  that  country  in  March,  1185,  aooompanied 


by  his  lord  deputy,  De  Lacy,  and  Gerald  Barry 
(Giraldus  Oambrensis),  the  historian.  B^a  b»- 
havior  was  so  imprudent,  that  he  became  the 
object  of  almost  universal  abhorrence,  and  his 
&ther  was  compelled  to  recall  him  to  England 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  John  was  Henry^a 
favorite  son,  but  he  joined  in  the  repeated  re- 
bellions of  his  other  sons;  and  Henry^s  deaUi 
was  occasioned  by  his  becoming  informed  that 
John's  name  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
those  barons  who  had  jomed  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  against  him,  thouffh  at  that  very  time  he 
was  exerting  himself  to  benefit  the  fortunes  of 
the  rebellious  prince.  Richard  I.,  sucoessor  of 
Henry,  bestowed  large  possessions  upon  JohD, 
then  known  as  earl  of  Mortrain,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  him  from  behaving  as  unfratemall j 
as  he  had  behaved  unfilially.  Richard  depart- 
ed on  his  famous  crusade,  intending  that,  in 
case  he  should  die  childless,  his  successor  should 
be  Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  son  of  his  brother 
Geoffrey,  John's  senior.  When  Richard  on  his 
return  became  a  prisoner  in  Germany,  John 
sought  to  render  his  imprisonment  perpetual, 
and  to  seize  the  crown,  raising  forces,  and  do* 
ing  homage  to  Philip  Augustus  for  such  por- 
tions of  Normandy  as  he  had  not  surrendered  to 
him.  He  besieged  places  in  England  that  were 
held  by  Richard's  friends,  asserted  that  his 
brother  was  dead,  and  demanded  his  own  re- 
cognition as  king.  He  did  not  succeed,  and 
Richard  returned  to  Eng^nd  in  1194,  seised 
John's  castle  of  Nottingham,  and  summoned 
him  to  take  his  trial  for  treason,  he  being  then 
in  France,  whither  Richard  led  an  army.  At 
the  intercesnon  of  their  mother,  the  king  par- 
doned his  brother,  who  remained  faithful  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  Richard's  life.  Richard  bequeath- 
ed to  John  all  his  dominions,  and  most  of 
his  treasure,  and  required  that  homage  should 
be  done  him.  John  experienced  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  possession  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, and  was  crowned  at  Rouen,  April  85, 
1199,  and  at  Westminster,  May  27.  His  ac- 
cession dates  from  April  6,  but  he  was  not  re- 
garded as  king  of  Eng^nd  until  he  had  been 
crowned.  According  to  the  mle  of  descent,  the 
crown  belonged  to  Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany, 
and  the  mother  of  that  prince,  Constance,  per« 
suaded  Philip  Augustus  to  espouse  his  quarrel. 
Philip  seized  A^jou,  Touraine,  and  Maine  for 
Arthur,  and  he  was  advancing  into  Normandy, 
when  John  arrived  there.  Aner  some  negotia- 
tion, war  was  renewed ;  but  the  general  of  Ar- 
thur's forces,  finding  that  the  French  king  was 
acting  for  himself  alone,  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  John  and  Arthur,  which  was  of  brief 
duration.  The  unde  sought  to  make  away 
with  his  nepliew,  who  fled  back  to  Philip,  ao- 
oompanied by  his  mother.  In  1200  a  peaoe 
was  made  between  John  and  Philip,  the  latter 
acknowledging  John  as  Richard's  heir,  and 
forcing  Arthur  to  do  him  homage  for  Brittany. 
John  paid  a  larse  sum  of  money  to  Philip,  tlie 
collection  of  which  caused  much  trouble  in 
England.    The  first  demand  for  the  privileges 
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of  IDigiia  Charta  was  made  by  the  barons  in 
iUy,  1201,  and  refhsed,  whereupon  they  de- 
dined  accompanying  him  to  Paris,  which  he 
Tisited  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of 
his  niece  with  the  danphin,  and  the  king  seized 
their  castles.  John,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  pnt  away  his  first  wife,  Avisa,  because  they 
were  related  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  mar- 
ried Isabella,  daughter  of  the  coant  of  Angon- 
l^me, Ang.24 1200.  This Uidy had  beenbetroth- 
ed  to  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  son  of  the  coant  of  La 
Ifarcbe,  who  challenged  John  to  combat  John 
offered  to  fight  by  his  champion,  an  offer  which 
Losignan  treated  with  contempt^  declaring  that 
the  Kinff's  champions  were  bravoes.  Arthnr^s 
claims  having  been  renewed,  and  insurrections 
in  his  fSsvor  occoning  in  Angon  and  Maine,  Lu- 
signan espoused  his  cause,  and  civil  war  broke 
ont  in  Poitoa  and  Kormandy.  Arthur  and 
Lnsignan  besieged  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  in  the 
castle  of  Mireb^n,  in  Poitou,  and  John  hastened 
to  his  mother's  assistance.  On  Aug.  1,  1202, 
he  defeated  the  besiegers  in  a  pitched  battle, 
killing  or  capturing  them  alL  Arthur,  who  was 
but  16  years  old,  was  among  the  captives.  He 
was  imprisoned,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
put  to  death  by  nis  uncle,  a  belief  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  John  s  actions,  and  in  accordance  with' 
the  n>irit  of  the  age.  John  was  accused  of  the 
murder  of  Arthur  by  Philip  Augustus,  and  was 
aommoned  to  defend  himself  Wore  the  peers 
of  France.  Refusing  to  attend,  the  court  pro- 
oonneed  jadgment,  that  "whereas  John,  dnke 
of  Normandy,  in  violation  of  his  oath  to  Philip 
his  lord,  bad  murdered  the  son  of  his  elder 
brother,  a  homager  of  the  crown  of  France,  and 
had  perpetrated  the  crime  within  the  seignory 
of  France,  he  was  found  guilty  of  felony  and 
treason,  and  was  therefore  sludged  to  forfeit 
an  the  lands  which  he  held  by  homage/'  This 
decree  of  forfeiture  was  vigorously  put  in  force 
by  Philip,  whose  proceedings  were  aided  by  the 
dlMx>ntent  that  prevailed  in  John's  French  pos- 
sessions. In  1208  nearly  all  those  possessions 
except  Gnienne  were  taken  by  Philip,  and  John 
fled  to  England.  He  had  said,  on  hearing  of 
Philip^a  captures  of  towns:  "Let  him  take 
thein,  I  will  one  day  recover  them ;  the  English 
sterlings  will  restore  all  things."  This  would 
have  been  no  idle  boast  had  he  been  a  popular 
monarch  in  England ;  but  there  he  was  even 
more  detested  than  he  was  in  France.  The 
name  of  Lackland  was  now  revived  for  him. 
He  had  received  no  aid  from  the  English  ba- 
rons, whom  he  proceeded  to  fine  frequently  and 
heavily;  and  the  archbishop  of  York  cursed 
the  collectors  of  the  fines,  and  left  England. 
Those  quarrels  now  began  which  ended  m  the 
granting  of  the  great  charter.  John  became 
mvolved  in  a  contest  with  the  church  coocem- 
ing  the  election  of  Cardinal  Langton  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  and  Pope  Innocent  HI.  laid 
England  under  an  interdict.  The  king  seized 
the  possessions  of  the  church,  and  banished 
those  who  had  occupied  them.  A  bull  of  ex- 
conmianication  was  issued  in  1209,  and  John 


souffht  to  prevent  its  promulgation  in  Ensland, 
without  which  it  could  have  no  force.  His  fear 
was,  that  Philip  of  France  would  attempt  the 
conquest  of  England,  under  papal  authority, 
and  he  maintained  relations  with  some  of  that 
prince's  neighbors.  According  to  Matthew 
Paris,  he  even  sought  an  alliance  with  a  Moham* 
medan  ruler  in  Spain,  who  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  wars  with  Uie  Christians.  John 
is  reported  to  have  offered  the  English  crown 
to  the  Moor,  and  to  turn  Mussulman  himselfl 
8trange  as  this  story  may  appear,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable.  John  was  on  his  mother's 
side  of  a  race  which  did  not  share  in  the  com- 
mon horror  of  Mohammedanism ;  and  through* 
out  his  whole  life  his  conduct  was  marked  by 
actions  so  eccentric,  that  the  plea  of  insanity 
has  been  put  forward  in  his  defence,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Roman  Cssars.  In  the  mean  time, 
John  compelled  William,  king  of  Scotland,  to 
acknowleoge  his  supremacy,  and  effected  con- 
quests in  wales,  dictating  terms  of  peace  to 
rrince  Llewellyn.  He  also  led  a  great  army 
to  Ireland,  where  he  curbed  the  Norman  col- 
onists, divided  the  English  possessions  into 
counties,  and  established  there  the  laws  of 
England.  He  was  guilty  of  acts  of  cruelty  that 
shocked  the  sentiment  of  even  that  ferocious 
age.  Of  the  captives  whom  he  took  in  1202 
most  of  the  principal  men  were  starved  to  death 
in  prison.  On  an  Insurrection  occurring  in  Wales, 
he  caused  28  hosta^s,  all  youns  nobles,  to  be 
executed.  The  family  of  De  Braiose  having  re- 
vised to  obey  some  of  those  ordinances  by  whicJi 
he  sought  to  degrade  the  nobility,  and  the  wife 
and  mother  having  declared  she  would  not  sur- 
render her  children  to  a  king  who  had  murder- 
ed his  own  nephew,  he  caused  the  faUier  and 
mother,  and  their  5  children,  to  be  confined  ia 
a  room  in  the  old  castle  of  Windsor,  until  they 
died  of  hunger.  In  1213  the  pope  solemnly 
deposed  John,  and  absolved  his  vassals  from 
their  allegiance.  The  French  king  prepared  to 
enforce  the  sentence,  and  John  assembled  a 
numerous  army  to  defend  his  kingdom;  but  as 
he  could  not  rely  upon  its  fidelity,  he  listened 
to  the  arguments  of  the  nuncio,  Pandulph,  and 
resigned  his  kingdom  to  the  pope,  whose  vassal 
he  became.  This  act,  so  degrading  to  modem 
ideas,  was  not  viewed  so  harshly  then,  and  had 
many  precedents ;  and  the  barons  themselves 
acknowledged  its  validity.  Pandulph  proceed- 
ed to  France,  where  he  commanded  Philip  to 
1>nt  an  end  to  his  project  of  invasion,  as  Eng- 
and  had  become  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter. 
That  monarch  endeavored  to  turn  his  prepara- 
tions to  account  by  planning  the  conquest  of 
Flanders,  but  he  had  ultimately  to  fight  for  his 
own  dominions  at  Bovines.  John  invaded 
France,  bat  accomplished  nothing,  though  his 
fleet  had  previously  defeated  that  of  Philip. 
Continuing  his  course  of  misffovemment,  a 
confederacy  was  formed  against  Tiim  by  the  no- 
bility, at  the  head  of  which  stood  Archbishop 
Langton  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Robert 
Fitz- Walter  commanded  their  forces.  The  king 
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was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  barons,  wbo 
forced  him  to  make  the  grant  known  as  Magna 
Oharta  (see  Magna  Ghabta),  June  15,  1215. 
His  submission  was  but  momentary ;  as  soon  as 
he  could  raise  a  foreign  force,  and  mded  hj  the 
pope,  who  regarded  the  barons  as  rebels  against 
nimself,  he  resumed  the  war  with  success.  The 
barons  applied  to  France  for  aid,  offering  to 
make  the  dauphin  Louis  kinf  of  England.  Louis 
entered  England  at  the  head  of  an  army.  John 
was  about  to  fight  a  battle  for  his  crown,  when 
he  lost  his  baggage,  treasure,  &c.,  in  ^'the 
Wash.''  This  affected  his  mind,  and  as  he  was  ill 
at  the  time  of  the  loss,  his  sickness  so  increased 
that  he  soon  after  died.  His  death  was  attrib- 
uted to  poison,  and  also  to  dysentery,  brought 
on  by  partaking  freely  of  peaches  and  new 
cider.  Modem  England  dates  from  the  reign 
of  John,  whose  cowardice  and  imbecility  led  to 
the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  French  pos- 
sessions of  his  family,  and  so  caused  the  Nor- 
man portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  to 
regard  the  English  as  their  countrymen.  From 
the  conquest  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury England  had  been  ruled  by  French  mon- 
archs,  men  eminent  in  council  and  in  the  field, 
but  the  full  success  of  whose  plans  would  have 
reduced  her  to  the  condition  of  a  province. 
From  the  moment  she  ^*  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  a  trifier  and  a  coward,''  as  Macaulay  remarks, 
"her  prospects  brightened.  John  was  driven 
from  Normandy.  The  Norman  nobles  were  com- 
pelled to  make  their  election  between  the  island 
and  the  continent.    Shut  up  by  the  sea  with  the 

nle  whom  they  had  hitherto  oppressed  and 
^  ised,  they  gradually  came  to  regard  England 
as  their  country,  and  the  English  as  their  coun- 
trymen. The  two  races,  so  long  hostile,  soon 
found  that  they  had  common  interests  and  com- 
mon enemies.  Both  were  alike  aggrieved  by  the 
tyranny  of  a  bad  king.  Both  were  alike  indig- 
nant at  the  favor  shown  by  the  court  to  the  na- 
tives of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine.  The  great-grand- 
sons of  those  who  had  fought  under  William  and 
the  great-grandsons  of  those  who  had  foueht 
under  Harold  began  to  draw  near  to  each  other 
in  friendship ;  and  the  first  pledge  of  their  re- 
conciliation was  the  sreat  charter,  won  by  their 
united  exertions,  and  framed  for  their  common 
benefit." 

John  n.,  sumamed  Le  Bon  (the  Good,  or 
rather  the  Gallant),  king  of  France,  the  2d  of 
the  Valois  family,  born  about  1819,  died  in 
London  in  1864.  Succeeding  his  father  Philip 
TI.  in  1850,  he  indulged  in  such  extravagant 
expenditures  to  celebrate  his  accession  to  the 
throne  that  he  soon  found  the  royal  treasury  ex- 
hausted, and  had  to  summon  the  states-general 
for  a  grant  of  money.  His  first  measures  were 
mark^  by  despotism  and  cruelty.  By  his  or- 
ders, the  great  constable  Raoul,  count  of  Eu  and 
Guines,  whom  he  suspected  of  treacherous  deal- 
ings with  the  English,  was  arrested  and  behead- 
ed without  any  form  of  trial,  while  his  office 
and  property  were  given  to  Charles  of  Lacerda, 
a  Spanish  prince.    The  latter  having  been  mur- 


dered at  Laigle,  Normandy,  by  Charles  the  Bad, 
king  of  Navarre,  a  friend  of  Raoul,  King  John 
came  unexpectedly  to  Rouen,  where  Charles 
was  entertained  by  the  dauphin,  made  him  a 
prisoner  with  his  own  hand,  and  caused  4  of 
nis  followers  to  be  decapitated  on  the  spot. 
Philip,  brother  of  Charles  of  Navarre,  and  the 
count  of  Harcourt,  uncle  of  one  of  the  victims, 
appealed  to  Edward  III.  of  England  for  ven- 

fiance.  The  English  invaded  France  at  once, 
ing  John  met  one  of  their  armies,  under  the 
Black  Prince,  at  Maupertuis,  near  Poitiers,  and, 
elated  by  his  superiority  in  numbers^  attacked 
him  imprudently,  was  defeated.  Sept  19,  1866, 
and  carried  prisoner  first  to  Bordeaux,  and  then 
to  London.  During  his  captivity,  violent  dis- 
sensions broke  out  m  France,  and  the  dauphin, 
who  had  assumed  the  regency,  was  for  a  while 
unable  to  contend  against  the  rising  power  of 
the  third  estate.  At  the  end  of  8  vears,  John 
tried  to  regain  his  freedom  by  a  numiliatins 
treaty  with  Edward  IH.,  which  was  rejected 
by  the  states-general  of  France.  The  disaa- 
trous  peace  of  Bretigny  (1860),  however,  pro- 
vided for  the  liberation  of  the  French  king  b/ 
the  sacrifice  to  the  English  of  some  of  the  best 
French  provinces  and  the  payment  of  a  ransom 
of  8,000,000  crowns.  On  his  return  home. 
John,  coming  by  inheritance  into  possession  of 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  bestowed  it  on  his  4th 
son,  Philip  the  Bold,  as  a  reward  for  his  gallan- 
try at  the  batUe  of  Poitiers.  Another  son,  the 
duke  of  AdJou,  whom  he  had  given  as  a  hos- 
tage for  the  folfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny, 
having  forfeited  his  word  by  running  away  from 
England,  John  thought  himself  in  honor  bound 
to  return  to  captivity,  saying  :  "  If  good  faith 
were  banished  from  earth,  it  ought  to  be  still 
found  in  the  hearts  of  kings."  He  consequently 
returned  to  London,  and  there  died. 

JOHN  XL  CASIMIR,  king  of  Poland,  bora 
March  21,  1609,  died  in  Nevers,  France,  Dea 
16, 1672.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  Sigismund 
IIL,  of  the  house  of  Vasa,  by  an  Austrian  prin- 
cess, who  was  bofiQed  in  her  schemes  to  procure 
him  the  throne  by  his  loyal  adherence  to  his 
elder  half  brother  Ladislas,  who  after  the  death 
of  Sigismund  was  elected  king  (1682).  John 
Casimir  travelled  tlirough  various  countries  of 
western  Europe,  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in 
Rome,  was  made  cardinal  by  Innocent  X.,  but 
after  his  return  to  Poland  again  became  a  lay- 
man, and,  having  succeeded  his  brother  in  1648, 
married  his  widow  Maria  Luisa  Gonzaga.  His 
reign  commenced  amid  the  confusion  and  dis- 
asters caused  by  the  great  revolt  of  the  Cos- 
sacks under  Cbmielnicki,  who  had  advanced, 
into  the  very  heart  of  Poland.  The  power  of " 
the  king  had  been  stripped  of  almost  all  its  pre-  ^ 
rogatives  by  the  growing  infiuence  of  the  nobles. 
Russia  and  Sweden,  which  had  long  been  active 
enemies  of  Poland,  availed  themselves  of  its 
distracted  condition,  and  renewed  their  attacks. 
George  Rdk6czy  of  Transylvania,  too,  invaded 
the  Polish  territory,  while  diet  after  diet  was 
dissolved  by  abuses  of  the  liberum  veto.    Charles 
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GaatoTQs  of  Swedeiw  triomphantly  marched 
through  the  ooantry,  and  occupied  Cracow, 
John  .Oasimir  having  fled  to  Silesia.  Before 
{himatochowa,  however,  the  Swedes  met  with 
an  unexpected  check,  and  a  confederation  of  the 
nohlea  agtunst  all  enemies  of  the  ooantry  hav- 
ing heen  formed,  Czarniecki  won  a  series  of 
victories  over  the  Swedes,  Transylvanians,  Oos- 
iacka»  and  Rasetans.  The  wars  with  the  Swedes 
and  Rnssians  were  terminated  hy  treaties  in- 
Tcdving  considerable  cessions  of  provinces  on 
the  Butio  and  the  Dnieper  on  the  part  of  Po- 
land, which  also  lost  its  sway  over  the  Cossacks, 
who  pat  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
ozar.  Daring  these  long  disturbances  Job  n  Casi- 
mir,  though  feeble  and  of  a  peaceful  disposition, 
freqaenti/  proved  his  patriotism  and  bravery. 
The  intrigues  of  his  wife  in  favor  of  the  prince 
of  Cond4  as  succesaDr  to  the  throne  having 
brooght  about  a  t^bellion  under  George  Lubo- 
mirski  and  a  bloody  though  short  civil  war,  the 
king  finally  resolved  upon  abdication,  and  re- 
signed his  crown  at  Ihe  diet  of  Warsaw,  Sept 
16,  1668.  In  the  following  year  he  retired  to 
France,  where  he  was  hospitably  treated  by 
Lonia  ZIY.  His  wife  had  died  withont  issue 
before  his  abdication.  His  body  was  removed 
to  the  cathedral  of  Cracow  in  1676,  his  heart 
only  being  interred  in  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  of 
which  Louis  XIV.  had  made  him  abbot.  John 
Canmir'a  reign  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
In  the  history  of  Poland,  whose  dismemberment 
bv  the  houses  of  Moscow,  Brandenburg,  and 
Hapsburg,  which  was  executed  100  years  after 
his  des^,  he  predicted  in  a  memorable  speech 
to  the  diet  of  1661. 

JOHN  in.  SOBIESEI,  king  of  Poland,  bom 
in  the  cirde  of  Zloc£ow,  then  belonging  to  the 
palatinate  of  Belz,  in  1629,  or  according  to  some 
b  1624,  died  June  17, 1696.  His  fi&ther,  Jacob 
fiobieski,  castellan  of  Cracow,  who  had  fought 
with  distinction  under  Zolkiewski  and  Cbod- 
kiewiez  in  the  ''war  of  Chooim,"  on  which  he 
wrote  a  commentary  in  Latin,  carefully  attended 
to  the  education  of  his  two  sons,  of  whom  Mar- 
ooB  was  the  dder,  and  to  complete  it  sent  them 
to  Paris.  Here  John  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
musketeers  of  the  young  Louis  XIV.  under 
Oond6,  but  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  death 
of  King  Ladislas  lY.  and  the  disasters  caused 
1^  the  bloody  rising  of  the  Cossacks  (1648X 
both  brothers  hastened  to  their  conntnr  and 
offered  their  services  to  the  brother  and  suo- 
oeasor  o(  Ladislaa,  John  Casimir.  Both  fought 
brarelT,  John  esMcially  distinguishing  himself 
in  the  battle  of  Beresteczko  (1661),  but  Marcus 
fen  soon  after.  The  invanon  of  Charles  Gusta^ 
▼OS  of  Sweden  and  the  simultaneous  dangers 
which  threatened  Poland  from  every  ouarter 
cave  Sobieski  ample  opportunity  to  Ssplay  his 
heroic  valor,  and  next  to  Czarniecki  he  was  fore- 
most in  saving  the  country  from  ruin.  His  ser- 
vices were  well  rewarded,  and  shortly  before 
the  abdication  of  John  Casimir  he  received  the 
diief  command  of  the  army.  The  new  king, 
Mii^bael  Korybati  having  oondoded  an  ignomin* 
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ious  treaty  with  the  sultan,  Sobieski  caused  its 
rejection  by  the  senate,  hastened  to  Podolia, 
and  routed  the  Turks  at  Chocim  (1678).  The 
news  of  the  king's  death  arrived  a  few  days 
later,  and  the  commander  and  his  followers 
hastened  to  Warsaw  to  attend  to  Uie  election 
of  a  successor.  This  resulted,  after  stormy  de- 
bates, in  the  choice  of  Sobieski,  who  immediate- 
ly resumed  the  war,  and  rescued  the  fortress  of 
Trembowla,  which  had  been  saved  by  the  hero- 
ism of  the  wife  of  the  commander.  Another 
campaign  was  terminated  less  successfully  by  a 
treaty  with  the  Turks  at  Zurawno,  where  So- 
bieski was  nearly  compelled  to  surrender  with 
his  comparatively  small  army.  The  rising  of 
the  Hungarians  under  Tdkdli,  and  the  invasion 
of  the  Mussulmans  under  the-  grand  vizier 
Kara  Mustapha,  having  brought  Austria  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  Sobieski  was  persuaded  by  his 
wife  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  and 
pope  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  Yieuna,  which 
was  besieged  by  an  army  of  800,000  men 
(1688).  'the  Poles,  numbering  about  one  tenth 
as  many,  were  Joined  by  a  somewhat  larger 
body  of  German  troops.  S(»roely  had  they  bj^ 
rived  before  Vienna  when  Sobieski  gave  the 
signal  for  attack.  Tlie  Turks  were  driven  witih* 
in  their  intrenchments.  and  attacked  there  on 
the  next  day.  The  charge  was  terrible,  and 
after  a  short  struggle  the  Turks  were  com- 
pletely routed.  Sobieski  made  a  triumphal  en- 
try into  Vienna,  and  was  hailed  by  all  Europe 
as  the  saviour  of  Christendom.  The  emperor 
Leopold  alone,  who  had  fled  from  his  capital, 
was  too  proud  to  receive  cordially  the  hero 
who  was  ^*  only  an  elected  monarch.''  Sobieski 
pursued  his  success,  following  the  enemy  into 
Hungary,  which  was  soon  restored  to  the 
emperor.  Returning  to  Poland,  where  the  in- 
trigues of  his  wife  had  created  for  him  a  large 
number  of  enemies,  he  made  a  disadvantageous 
peace  with  the  czar,  in  order  to  be  able  to  turn 
all  his  forces  against  the  Turks.  The  conquest 
of  Wallachia  was  the  aim  of  this  undertaking, 
in  which  he  failed  after  various  attempts.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  embitterea  bv  civil 
as  well  as  domestic  troubles.  Admired  as  a 
warrior  and  a  man  of  rare  accomplishments,  he 
was  little  esteemed  by  the  Polish  nation  as  a 
monarch,  and  after  his  death  his  8  sons,  Jacob, 
Constantine,  and  Alexander,  were  passed  over 
at  the  election,  which  gave  the  crown  of  Poknd 
to  Augustus  of  Saxony.  The  ZeUrm  duroide 
Fologns^  Jean  SobieM^  d  la  reine  Marie  Ca^i- 
mif^  pendant  la  eampagnede  Fimns^  were  pub* 
lished  in  Paris  in  1826. 

JOHN  (JoHAHV  Nbpoxugk  Mabia  Josxfh), 
king  of  Saxony,  son  of  the  duke  Maximilian 
and  the  princess  of  Parma,  bom  Dec  12, 1801. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age  by  his 
knowledge  of  Italian  literature,  and  prepared 
a  metric^  translation  of  the  first  10  caiitos  of 
Dante's  Ir^femo.  Subsequently  he  published  a 
version  of  the  whole  Dwina  Chnunedia^  with 
critical  and  historical  annotations  (8  vols.,  Leip* 
no,  188^*49).    He  preaided  for  many  years 
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over  the  financial  affiiira  of  Saxonj,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  conati- 
tntion  of  1881 .  In  the  upper  chamber,  where  as 
a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  he  occupied  the  first 
place,  he  evinced  much  ability.  He  is  partic- 
ularly conspicuous  for  his  devotion  to  the  in* 
terests  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  succeeded 
his  brother  Frederic  Augustus  on  the  throne  of 
Saxony,  Aug.  9,  1854.  His  wife  is  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  His  eldest 
daughter  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Genoa, 
a  brother  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  died  in 
1855.  His  eldest  son,  Frederic  Augustus  Al< 
bert  (bom  1828),  married  in  1858  a  daughter  of 
Prince  Qustavus  Yasa. 

JOHN,  archduke  of  Austria  and  vicar  of  Ger- 
many, born  in  Florence,  Jan.  20, 1782,  died  in 
Gratz,  May  10, 1859.  His  father,  Leopold  II., 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  succeeded  in  1790  his 
brother  Joseph  U.  as  emperor  of  Austria.  His 
motlier,  a  virtuous,  pious  princess,  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  III.  of  Spain ;  and  his  elder 
brother  was  Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Austria. 
"Without  having  had  any  opportunity  of  acqnir- 
inff  practical  military  knowledge,  he  was  ap- 
pomted  in  1800  to  take  the  command  in  chief 
of  the  Austrian  army,  and  was  defeated  by  the 
French  under  Moreau  at  Hohenlinden  and  near 
Saltzburg.  After  the  peace  of  Lnneville  (Feb: 
9, 1801)  he  became  director-in-ohief  of  the  de- 
partment of  fortification  and  engineering,  and  of 
the  chief  military  academies  of  the  empire.  He 
frequency  visited  the  Tyrol,  where  he  became 
very  popular.  He  took  the  place  of  his  brother, 
the  archduke  Oharles,  as  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  war  and  as  minister  of  war,  from  1808  to 
Sept.  1805,  when  he  was  invested  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  the  Tyrol,  but  was  not 
able  to  preserve  that  countiy  for  Austria.  In 
1809  he  planned  through  Hormavr  the  rising  of 
the  Tyrolese,  and  commanded  the  army  which 
was  to  operate  in  the  Tvrol  and  Italy.  While 
Ohasteler,  acting  under  his  orders,  succeeded  in 
conquering  the  former  country,  the  archduke 
achieved  several  victories  in  Italy,  especially  on 
April  16,  near  Saoile,  over  the  viceroy  Eugene. 
On  hearing  of  the  critical  condition  of  Vienna,  he 
effected  his  retreat ;  but  while  on  his  way  to  res- 
one  the  capital  he  was  defeated  on  the  Piave 
(ILiy  8),  and,  having  retreated  as  &r  as  Hungary, 
met  with  a  still  more  disastrous  defeat  at  Raab 
(June  14,  1809).  On  July  5  he  was  summoned 
to  the  assbtance  of  the  archduke  Oharles  at 
Wagram,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  a  Junction 
with  his  army.  He  relinquished  his  command 
after  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Oct  14,  1809,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  siege  of  Hdningen 
took  no  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1818-^5. 
He  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  Tyrol,  his 
popularity  there  rendering  him  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  court.  He  resided  many  years 
chiefiy  in  Gratz,  which  city  he  had  already  bene- 
fited in  1811  by  the  foundation  of  the  Johanne- 
nm  gymnasium,  and  which  is  indebted  to  him  for 
many  other  pnblio  institutions.  In  1827,  while 
trav^Uipg  in  StTriay  he  became  aoguainted/n:ith 


Anna  Plochel,  whose  father  was  postmaster  at 
Anssee.  He  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage 
with  her,  after  which  she  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  baroness  of  Brandhof  and  countess  of  Meran. 
He  lived  for  many  years  in  retirement,  devoted 
to  scientific  and  industrial  pursuits,  but  his  pop- 
ular personal  qualities  created  for  him  a  reputa- 
tion beyond  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  and 
Styria ;  and  in  1848,  on  the  adoption  of  a  provi- 
sional government  by  the  Frankfort  parliament, 
he  was  chosen  vicar  of  the  empire  {Beiehgver* 
ioe$er).  Shortly  before,  after  the  downfall  of 
Mettemich  and  the  subsequent  fiight  of  hia 
nephew,  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  to  Innspruck, 
he  had  been  appointed  by  the  latter  to  take  the 
reins  of  sovemment  at  Vienna.  The  archduke 
preferred,  however,  to  devote  himsdf  to  the 
mana^meut  of  affairs  at  Frankfort,  but  although 
showmg  much  disposition  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  constitutional  rul^r,  he  was  chiefly- 
engaged  in  preventing  a  preponderance  of  Prua- 
sia  at  the  expense  of  Austria.  After  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  of  March  28,  1849,  which 
nominated  the  king  of  Prussia  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, he  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
abdicating ;  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Gagern 
administration  (May  10,  1849),  he  appointed 
Graven,  Jochmus,  betmold,  and  Merck  as  hia 
ministers,  who  were  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Grftvell,  who  soon  retired,  Austrian  partisans, 
while  the  archduke  himself  virtually  ceased  to 
occupy  any  other  position  but  that  of  a  guardian 
of  the  interests  of  the  Austrian  dynasty.  Hia 
term  of  office  expired  Dec.  20, 1849,  after  whidi 
he  returned  to  Styria,  leaving  the  reputation 
of  a  prince  whose  attachment  to  tiie  house  of 
Hapsburg  was  stronger  than  his  sympathies 
with  the  welfare  of  the  German  people.  He 
had  one  son,  Francis,  count  of  Meran. 

JOHN,  EinoBTs  of  Saint.  See  Saint  John, 
Khiohts  of. 

JOHN  OF  Gaunt  (or  Ghent),  duke  of  Lan* 
caster,  4th  son  of  Fdward  III.,  born  in  Ghent 
in  1840,  died  in  1899.  He  married  Constance, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Pedro  the  Gruel  of  Gas- 
tile,  and  immediately  assumed  the  arms  and  title 
of  kinf^  of  GastUe.  He  distinguished  himself  for 
valor  m  the  wars  of  the  Black  Prince  in  France, 
and  succeeded  to  the  management  of  his  affairs. 
In  England  he  defended  Wydiffe^  and  was  often 
suspected  of  aiming  at  the  crown.  He  resigned 
his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Castile,  when  in 
1886  his  daughter  Catharine  married  the  heir  ap« 
parent  of  that  kingdom.  "His  eldest  son  in  1899 
became  the  first  Englii^  king  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  as  Henry  IV.  John  of  Gaunt*s  third 
wife  was  Catharine  Swynford,  governess  of  hia 
children,  by  whom  he  had  8  sons  and  one 
daughter  before  their  marriage.  These  were  ler 
Intimated,  and  one  of  them,  John  de  Beaufort, 
earl  of  Somerset,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Tudora. 

JOHN  OF  Lbtden.    See  Anabaptist. 

JOHN  OF  Salisbubt,  called  also  Johannbs 
Pabvus  (John  the  Little),  an  English  scholastio 
philosopher,  born  in  the  old  town  of  Salisbui7 
{Old  Samin)  about  1120,  died  in  Chartrea^ 
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Atmee,  Oct.  25, 1180.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1186  passed  over  to  France,  where  he 
attended  with  enthasiastic  admiration  the  leo- 
torea  of  Abelard,  whom  he  esteemed  the  most 
profound  and  brilliant  of  the  doctors,  and  after- 
ward of  Alberic  of  Bheims,  Robert  of  HeluD, 
William  of  Soiasona,  Richard  the  Bishop,  and 
Pierre  H^ie.  He  opened  a  school  at  Paris  abont 
1140,  bnt  with  little  success,  and  on  account 
(tf  his  poverty  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Hontier 
la  Odle.  Abont  1161  he  returned  to  England 
with  recommendations  from  Pierre  de  Celle  and 
Bt.  Bernard,  and  was  appointed  secretary  to 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  hia  nitnre  successor  Thomas  ik 
Becket.  He  was  sent  on  important  diplomatic 
nuasiona  to  Popes  Eugenins  III.,  Anastasius  lY., 
and  Adrian  lY .,  with  the  last  of  whom  he  was 
an  especial  farorite.  He  was  the  secretary  of 
Beeket  when  he  became  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bory,  was  called  his  eye  and  his  arm,  sup- 
ported him  in  his  contest  with  Henry  II.,  shared 
nb  exfle  and  disgrace,  and  returned  with  him 
to  England.  In  1176  he  was  elected  to  the 
bishopric  of  Chartres,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his 
fife  in  hia  diocese.  He  was  highly  reputed  not 
only  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  poet  and  orator.  His 
moat  important  works  are :  Folycraticus,  sive 
ie  (htruuiwn  Nuguet  VestigiU  PhiUmphoram^ 
an  emdite  and  caustic  satire  on  the  follies  of 
eourtiera  and  philosophers,  and  MetalogieuSy  in 
whidi  he  yindicates  the  studies  of  the  schools 
agunst  the  sneers  and  outcries  of  the  ignorant 
Hia  complete  works  were  first  collected  by  J. 
A.  Giles  (5  vols.,  Oxford,  1848). 

JOHN  TRB  Baptist,  the  forerunner  and 
relative  of  Christ,  son  of  the  priest  Zacharias 
and  Elizabeth,  and  cousin  of  the  Yirgin  Mary, 
bom  at  Jntta  or  at  Hebron  in  5  B.  C,  beheaded 
abont  the  end  of  A.  D.  28.  His  birth  and  office 
were  foretold  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  his  father 
aa  he  was  burning  incense  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. When  Zacharias  asked  for  some  sign  of 
the  traih  of  the  prophecy,  his  tongue  was  sealed, 
and  he  did  not  recover  his  speech  till  after  the 
birth  of  the  child.  Six  months  after  Elizabeth 
bad  conceived,  she  was  visited  by  Mary,  and  at 
her  aalntation  she  felt  the  babe  leap  in  her 
womb.  John  abode  in  the  desert  untO,  a  short 
time  before  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  he  appeared 
ciothed  with  eamels*  hair  and  with  a  leathern 
g^Ie  abont  his  loins  as  a  prophet  in  the  coun- 
try about  the  Dead  sea,  exhorting  the  people  to 
repentance,  and  proclaiming  the  approach  of 
the  M^siah.  Those  who  believed  he  baptized 
in  the  Jordan,  announcing  at  the  same  time  the 
eoming  of  a  mightier  one,  who  should  baptize 
them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  He 
recognized  tiie  Messiah  in  Jesus,  who  presented 
himself  for  baptism,  and  publicly  declared  him 
^the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world.**  It  is  not  certain  what  were  the  rela- 
tions between  John  and  Jesus,  but  the  disciples 
of  the  former  were  a  separate  sect  after  his 
death,  and  still  exist  in  the  East  under  the  name 
•C  Sabians  or  Christiana  of  St.  John.    On  ac- 


count of  his  censure  of  the  marriage  of  Herod 
Antipas  with  his  sister-in-law  Herodias,  John 
was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Macbierus,  where 
he  was  beheaded  at  the  instance  of  Herodias. 
His  birth  and  death  are  commemorated  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  respectively  on  June 
24  and  Aug.  29.  In  England  he  was  formerly 
esteemed  the  patron  of  architects,  and  was  held 
in  special  honor  by  the  free  masons.— See  Roh- 
den,  Johannes  der  Tdufer  (Lftbeck,  1888). 

JOHN  THE  Evangelist,  one  of  the  apostles, 
son  of  the  fisherman  Zebedee  and  Salome,  bom 
in  Bethsaida,  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  died  about 
A.  D.  100.  He  followed  the  occupation  of  hia 
parents,  was  probably  a  disciple  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  became  when  about  25  years  old, 
with  his  brother  James,  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
whom  he  was  one  of  the  first  constantly  to  ac- 
company. It  is  believed  that  he  was  the  young- 
est of  the  apostles,  and  the  special  attachment 
of  the  Saviour  to  him  is  expressed  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  himself  as  ^'  that  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved."  He  was  present  at  the  transfiguration, 
prepared  the  last  supper,  at  which  he  reclined 
on  the  bosom  of  his  master,  and  was  the  only 
disciple  who  accompanied  Jesus  to  the  cross. 
While  hanging  on  the  cross  the  Saviour  confided 
his  mother  to  the  care  of  St.  John.  After  the 
ascension  John  remained  for  a  while  at  Jerusa- 
lem, bnt  from  this  time  history  is  silent  con- 
cerning him.  The  traditions,  however,  agree 
that  he  afterward  abode  in  Ephesus  and  Asia 
Minor.  According  to  Jerome,  he  was  arrested 
by  command  of  the  proconsul,  and  taken  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  plunged  into  a  vessel  of 
boiling  oil.  but,  as  this  did  not  harm  him,  was 
banished  (A.  D.  95)  to  the  island  of  Patmos ;  he 
was  released  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  and 
died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  According  to  the  same  authority,  he  be- 
came at  last  so  weak  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  to  the  Christian  assemblies,  and  when 
there  could  only  say :  **  Love  one  another,  my 
children."  His  festival  is  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  on  Dec.  27.  He  is  usually 
punted  with  a  cup  from  which  a  serpent  b  issu- 
ing, in  allusion  to  poison  which  was  believed  to 
have  been  offered  him  in  a  glass^  from  which  he 
expelled  the  venom  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  by 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross. — ^The  New  Testa- 
ment contains  a  (jospel,  three  Epistles,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  or  book  of  Revelations,  bearing  hia 
name.  His  Gospel  gives  the  speeches  of  Christ 
more  fuUy  than  the  synoptic  Qospels,  but  his- 
torical facts  appear  less  prominently  in  it  than 
the  doctrines  which  are  unplied  and  established 
by  the  facts.  According  to  the  fathers,  it  was 
written  at  Ephesus  or  at  Patmos  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Ist  century,  but  the  certain  external 
proofs  of  its  authenticity  begin  with  the  year 
170;  fh>m  that  time  it  was  received  without 
question  by  the  church.  Bretschneider  (1820) 
supposed  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  first 
half  of  the  2d  century  to  develop  a  metaphysi- 
cal doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  Schweg- 
ler  (1841),  Banr  (1847),  and  others^  have  viewed 
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it  as  skilfully  composed  in  the  2d  oentmy  for 
the  purpose  of  reoonciling  the  Jewish  and 
gentile  Christians.  Its  genuineness  has  been 
maintained  among  others  by  Calmberg,  Hanff, 
Sohleiermacher,  mnmgarten-Omsins,  Luthardt^ 
Kiermayr,  and  Schneider. — ^The  1st  Epistle  was 
probably  addressed  to  Christian  congregations  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  under  the  chai^ 
of  the  apostle,  and  urges  love,  devotion,  and 
moral  strictness.  It  consists  of  separate  thoughts 
and  precepts,  with  little  logical  connection.  The 
2d  EpisUe  b  addressed  to  a  lady  of  rank,  called 
^  the  elect  lady,"  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to 
a  Christian  church.  The  8d  Epistle  is  address- 
ed to  Gains,  who  is  commended  for  his  hos- 
pitality to  the  faithful,  and  contains,  like  the 
1st,  allusions  to  Gnostic  errors. — ^The  Apoca- 
lypse has  been  treated  in  this  work  under  its 
special  head. — ^The  most  comprehensive  com- 
mentary on  the  writings  of  John  is  that  of  Ltlcke 
8 id  edi,  under  the  care  of  Bertheau,  1856). 
ther  important  commentators  on  tliem,  beside 
those  on  the  New  Testament  collectively,  are : 
on  the  Gospel  only,  Tholuck  (1827)  and  Lange 
(1860) ;  on  the  Epistles,  Ddsterdieck  (1852) ;  on 
the  1st  EpisUe,  8teinhofer  (1848),  Neander 
(1851),  and  Erdmann  (1854). 
JOHN  8C0TUS.  Bee  Ebioena, 
JOHNSON,  the  name  of  8  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Texas,  intersected 
by  Brazos  river;  area,  998  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 
2,804,  of  whom  257  were  slaves.  The  surface 
on  the  E.  of  the  Brazos  is  undulating,  and  on 
the  W.  hilly.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  wheat, 
and  is  generally  fertile.  Prairie  and  timber 
lands  are  distributed  in  nearly  equal  quantities. 
The  county  was  organized  in  1854.  Value  of 
land  in  1858,  $190,980.  Capital.  Buchanan. 
II.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Ark.,  traversed  by  Arkansas 
river,  which  is  here  navigable  by  steamboats; 
area,  840  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1854,  5,021,  of  whom 
920  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  moderately  un- 
even, and  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  not  uniformly 
so.  The  productions  in  1854  were  246,505 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,484  of  wheat,  58,876 
of  oats,  and  1,862  bales  of  cotton.  Capital, 
Clarksville.  III.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  border- 
ing on  Ya.  and  N.  C,  and  having  the  Alleghany 
mountains  on  its  S.  E.  boundary ;  area,  800  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,705,  of  whom  206  were 
slaves.  It  is  watered  by  Watauga  river  and  its 
branches.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and 
thickly  wooded,  and  the  county  is  rich  in  iron. 
The  agricultural  productions  in  1850  were  87,801 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  57,087  of  oats,  48,214 
lbs.  of  butter,  9,675  of  wool,  and  1,801  of  to- 
bacco. There  were  21  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills, 
7  churches,  and  600  pupils  attending  publio 
schools.  Capital.  Taylorsville.  IV.  An  £.  co. 
of  Ky.,  traversed  by  the  W.  fork  of  Big  Sandy 
river;  area,  140  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  8,878,  of 
whom  80  were  slaves.  It  abounds  in  sandstone 
and  coal,  and  has  a  hilly  surface  with  a  sandy 
but  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
185,120  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  1,786  of  wheat, 
21,786  of  oats,  9,250  lbs.  of  tobacco^  11,178  of 


wool,  and  6,820  of  flax.  There  were  2  saw 
mills,  4  churches,  and  805  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Capital,  Paintville.  Y.  A  cen- 
tral 00.  of  Ind.,  watered  by  the  W.  fork  of 
White  river  and  several  smaJler  streams ;  area, 
820  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  12,101.  The  surfkoe 
is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  chiefly  a 
rich  loam.  The  productions  in  1850  were  993,- 
875  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  99,088  of  wheat, 
84,262  of  oats,  41,602  lbs.  of  wool,  and  8,082 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  18  grist  mills,  11  saw 
mill&  1  newspaper  office,  85  churches,  and  4^708 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Martins- 
ville  and  Jeffersonville  railroads  meet  at  Frank- 
lin, the  capital.  YI.  A  S.  oo.  of  111.,  drained 
by  Cash  river ;  area,  486  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
6,946.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  a  good  soil. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  188,295  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  6,887  of  wheat,  10,689  of  oate, 
and  19,086  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  11  grist 
mills,  2  saw  mills,  9  churches,  and  524  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Yienna.  YII. 
A  W.  CO.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  branches  of  Black* 
water  river;  area,  785  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856, 
10,880,  of  whom  1,518  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  prairie,  diversified  with  large 
tracts  of  timber.  The  soil  is  generally  good  and 
suitable  for  pasturage,  and  the  county  contains 
rich  beds  of  coal.  The  productions  of  agricul- 
ture in  1850  were  445,895  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  22,980  of  wheat,  89,245  of  oats,  and  1,247 
tons  of  bay.  There  were  18  grist  mills,  11  saw 
mills,  12  churches,  and  1,151  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  so  called  Pacific  railroad, 
now  in  progress,  will  pass  through  Warrens- 
buiig,  the  capital.  YIII.  An  E.  co.  of  Iowa, 
drained  by  Iowa  river,  which  is  navigable  by 
small  steamboats  in  the  S.  part  of  the  county ; 
area,  824  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1859,  16,900.  The 
surface  is  moderately  uneven  and  the  soil  re- 
markably fertile.  The  productions  in  1859  were 
688,748  bushels  of  Indian  com,  19,518  of  wheat, 
28,202  of  oats,  48,857  of  potatoes,  198,016  lbs. 
of  butter,  6,870  galls,  of  molasses,  and  11,197 
tons  of  hay.    Capital,  Iowa  City. 

JOHNSON,  Albzandbb  Bbtav,  an  Amer- 
ican author  and  banker,  bom  in  Gosport,  Eng- 
land, May  29,  1786.  He  removed  to  the  United 
States  in  1801,  and  has  since  resided  in  Utioa, 
N.  T.,  where  he  has  been  engaged  for  more  than 
40  years  in  the  business  of  banking.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  Early 
in  youth  he  began  the  special  studies  to  which 
he  has  devoted  nearly  all  his  leisure,  and  which 
may  be  defined  as  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  human  knowledge  as  it  exists  apart 
from  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed.  Pre* 
▼ious  speculation  on  this  problem,  he  affirms,  had 
always  resulted  in  the  formation  of  some  verbal 
system,  while  he  sought  a  solution  that  should 
1>e  unverbal  and  absolute,  and  applicable  alike 
to  every  department  of  knowledge,  to  all  sub- 
jects on  which  words  can  be  employed.  He  has 
therefore  not  attempted  to  enforce  any  tenets, 
or  to  combat  any,  but  simply  to  show  the  ulti> 
mate  meaning  of  words— oot  their  meaning  aa 
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TCltttad  to  eadi  oilier  hj  definlUon,  but  the  ideas, 
irveqieetiTe  ci  words,  for  wbioh  words  stand. 
Bis  first  pabliofttion  on  this  Bobjeot  was  the 
^^Fhiloeophy  of  Hmnan  Knowledge,  or  a  Trea- 
tM  OQ  Laognage*'  (New  York,  1828).  It  was 
Allowed  by  bis  *'  Treatise  on  Language,  or  the 
BelatioD  which  Words  bear  to  Things"  (8vo., 
1836),  and  by  his  most  mature  work,  entitled 
^  The  Meaning  of  Words  Analyzed  into  Words 
aEDd  IJDTerbal  Thinss,  and  Unverbal  Things 
CSsBiified  into  Intdleotions,  Sensations,  and 
Euotioos'*  nSmo,  1854).  In  the  kst  publicar 
tio«,  a  singuarly  profound  and  analytic  prodac- 
tioa,  he  confcssea  that  he  had  before  bnt  dimly 
seen  the  oly'ect  of  his  search,  which  he  had  ap* 
promehed  by  slow  approximations  during  reflec- 
tioiia  ibr  mora  than  50  years.  His  ^  Physiology 
of  the  Senses,  or  How  and  What  we  See,  Hear, 
TMto,  Feel,  and  SmeU  *'  (12mo.,  1856)  was  the 
esriiest  of  his  writings  in  the  order  of  concep- 
tMn.  Beside  the  above  works,  which  embody 
his  nuan  stodies,  he  has  written  frequently  on 
■uBDellaiieoos  topics ;  on  the  nature  of  value, 
capital,  to.  (1818);  on  "Religion  in  its  Relation 
to  the  Present  life'^  (1840),  an  argument  in 
fiiTor  of  Christianity  from  the  congruity  of  its 
pneepts  with  man^s  physical,  intellectual,  and 
snoCional  oiganization;  an  "  Enc3 dopasdia  of 
I— triiction,  or  Apologues  and  Breviates  on  Men 
and  Manners''  (12mo.,  1857) ;  and  a  "  Guide  to 
the  Right  Understanding  of  our  American 
Uakm,  or  Political,  Eqonomical,  and  literary 
MMxDanies''  (12mo.,  1857). 

JOHNSON,  A]n>Bsw,  a  U.  S.  senator  firom 
TenoeaBee,  bom  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Deo.  29, 1808. 
When  he  was  4  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father, 
who  died  from  the  effects  of  exertions  to  save  a 
frted  fiom  drowning.  At  the  age  of  10  he  was 
appreotieed  to  a  tailor  in  his  native  city,  with 
vfaom  he  served  7  years.  His  mother  was  un- 
able to  afford  him  any  educational  advantages, 
and  he  never  attended  school  a  day  in  his  Ufe. 
While  leanuDg  his  trade,  however,  he  resolved 
to  make  an  e&rt  to  educate  himselt  His  anx- 
iety to  be  able  to  read  was  particularly  excited 
by  an  inddent  which  is  worthy  of  mention.  A 
gentleman  ef  Raleigh  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
Into  the  tailor's  shop  and  reading  while  the  ap- 
prsBtiee  and  Joomeymen  were  at  work.  He 
I  an  excellent  reader,  and  his  favorite  book 
I  a  Tolame  of  q»eeohes,  principally  of  British 
esmen.  Johnson  became  interested,  and  his 
first  ambition  was  to  equal  him  as  a  reader  and 
become  fiuniliar  with  those  speeches.  He  took 
mp  the  alphabet  without  an  instructor ;  bnt  by 
aMving  to  the  Journeymen  with  whom  he 
worked,  he  obtained  a  little  assistance.  Having 
aeqaired  a  knowledge  of  the  letters,  he  applied 
for  the  loan  of  the  book  which  he  had  so  often 
bcaid  read.  The  owner  made  him  a  presentof 
S^  and  gave  him  some  instruction  on  the  use  of 
letters  in  the  formation  of  words.  Thus  his  first 
axeraaea  in  speilinff  were  in  that  book.  Byper* 
aevennoe  he  soon  Teamed  to  read,  and  the  hours 
rhioh  he  devoted  to  his  education  were  at  night 
'  he  was  through  his  daUy  labor  upon  the 


shop  board.  He  now  applied  himself  to  books 
from  2  to  8  hours  every  night,  after  working 
from  10  to  12  hours  at  his  trade.  Having  com- 
pleted his  apprenticeship  in  the  autumn  of  1824^ 
ne  went  to  Laurens  Oonrt  House,  S.  C,  where 
he  worked  as  a  Journeyman  for  nearly  2  years. 
While  there  he  became  engaged  to  be  married, 
but  the  match  was  broken  off  by  the  violent  op- 
position of  the  girPs  mother  and  friends,  the 
ground  of  objection  being  Mr.  Johnson^s  youth 
and  want  of  pecuniary  means.  In  May,  1826, 
he  returned  to  Raleigh,  where  he  procured  jour- 
ney work,  and  remamed  until  September.  He 
then  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West,  car- 
rying with  him  his  mother,  who  was  dependent 
upon  him  for  support  He  stopped  at  Green- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  commenced  worlc  as  a  Journey- 
man. He  re^iained  there  about  12  months, 
married,  and  soon  afterward  went  still  further 
westward ;  but  failing  to  find  a  suitable  place  to 
settle,  he  returned  to  Greenville  and  commenced 
business.  Up  to  this  time  his  education  was  lim- 
ited to  reading,  as  he  had  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  to  write  or  cipher ;  but  under 
the  instructions  of  his  wife  he  learned  these  and 
other  branches.  The  only  time,  however,  he 
could  devote  to  them  was  in  the  dead  of  night. 
The  first  office  which  he  ever  held  was  that  of 
alderman  of  the  village,  to  which  he  was  elected 
in  1828.  He  was  reelected  to  the  same  position 
in  1829,  and  again  in  1880.  In  that  year  he  was 
chosen  mayor,  which  position  he  held  for  8  years. 
In  1885  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  In 
the  session  of  that  year  he  took  decided  ground 
against  a  sdieme  of  internal  improvements, 
which  he  contended  would  not  only  prove  a 
failure,  but  entail  upon  the  state  a  buraensome 
debt.  The  measure  was  popular,  however,  and 
at  the  next  election  (1887)  he  was  defeated.  He 
became  a  candidate  again  in  1880.  By  this  time 
many  of  the  evils  he  had  predicted  from  the 
internal  improvement  policy  which  he  had  op- 
posed 4  years  previous  were  fiilly  demonstrated, 
and  he  was  elected  by  a  large  mcijority.  In  1840 
he  served  as  presidential  elector  for  the  state  at 
large  on  the  democratic  ticket  He  canvassed 
a  large  portion  of  the  state,  meeting  upon  the 
stump  several  of  the  leading  whig  orators.  In 
1841  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  In  1848 
he  was  elected  to  oongi>e8s,  where,  by  successive 
elections,  be  served  until  1 858.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  service  he  was  conspicuous  and  active  in 
advocating,  respecdvely,  the  bill  for  refunding 
the  fine  imposed  upon  Gen.  Jackson  at  New  Or- 
leans in  1815,  Uie  annexation  of  Texas,  the  tariff 
of  1846,  the  war  measures  of  Mr.  Polkas  admin- 
istration, and  a  homestead  bill.  In  1853  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Tennessee,  after  an  exciting 
canvass,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  Gustavus 
A.  Henry.  He  was  reelected  in  1855,  after  an- 
other active  contest^  his  competitor  being  Mer- 
edith P.  Gentry.  At  the  expiration  of  his  2d 
period  as  governor,  in  1857,  he  was  elected  IT.  S. 
senator  for  a  full  term,  ending  March  8,  1868. 

JOHNSON,  Chapmak,  an  American  lawyer, 
bom  in  Lonisa  co.,  Ya.,  in  March,  1770,  died  in 
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Biohmond  in  July,  1849.  He  completed  his 
education  at  Williain  and  Mary  college,  Btadied 
law  under  Judge  St  George  Tucker,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  at  Staunton  in  1802.  Al- 
though he  met  with  little  success  at  first,  his  tal- 
enta,  industry,  and  profound  legal  learning  soon 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profession.  In 
1816  he  was  elected  from  the  Staunton  district  to 
the  state  senate,  which  office  he  held  by  succes* 
sive  elections  for  16  years.  He  removed  from 
Staunton  to  Richmond  in  1824  with  a  view  of 
concentrating  his  extensive  practice,  which  had 
spread  over  many  of  the  counties  of  the  Valley 
and  Piedmont  country.  During  the  war  of 
1812  he  was  elected  captain  of  a  volunteer  com* 

5 any,  and  was  afterward  appointed  aid  to  Gren. 
ames  Breckinridge,  under  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged in  active  service.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  coQvention  of  1829-^80  assembled  in  Rich- 
mond to  amend  the  state  constitution,  and  was 
here  the  champion  of  tlie  ^  white  basis  party." 
A  few  years  before  his  death  he  retired  from 
practice  on  account  of  ill  health. 

JOHNSON,  Edwakd,  a  historian  of  New 
England,  born  in  Kent,  England,  about  1600, 
died  April  28, 1672.  He  emigrated  to  America 
probably  with  Gov.  Winthrop  in  1680.  In  1632 
ne  was  engaged  in  trade  at  Merrimack,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  resided  usually  at  Gharlestown. 
He  was  on  the  committee  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  foundation  of  a  new  town  and  church 
at  the  place  now  called  Woburn.  In  1648  he 
went  to  Providence  with  Oapt.  Cook's  party  to 
seize  Gorton,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected 
by  the  townsmen  of  Wobum  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  contin- 
ued to  sit  till  1671,  with  the  exception  of  1648. 
In  1655  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house. 
He  was  recorder  of  Wobum  from  the  time  of 
its  incorporation  till  his  death.  In  1665  he  was 
one  of  the  members  deputed  to  hold  conference 
with  the  commissioners  sent  from  England  by 
Charles  H.  He  wrote  a  "  History  of  New  Eng- 
land from  the  English  Phmting  in  1628  till 
1652,  or  Wonder-working  Providence  of  Zion's 
Saviour''  (London,  1654),  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  defective  and  desultory  style,  is  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
2d  series  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  collec- 
tions, scattered  through  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  vii.,  viii. 

JOHNSON,  Isaac,  one  of  the  orignal  colo« 
nizers  of  Massachusetts,  bom  in  Gipuiam,  Rut- 
landshire, England,  died  in  Boston,  Sept.  80, 
1680.  He  arrived  at  Salem  with  his  wife,  June 
12,  1680,  and  was  one  of  the  4  persons  who 
founded  the  first  church  at  Gharlestown  in  the 
following  month.  The  water  there  however 
being  bad,  Mr.  Johnson  and  some  otliers  re- 
moved to  Shawmut,  now  Boston,  where  was 
"  an  excellent  spring."  He  superintended  the 
first  settlement  of  Boston,  was  a  good,  wise, 
and  wealthy  man,  and  bequeathed,  at  his  death, 
considerable  property  to  the  colony. — ^Abbblla, 
or  Ababblla,  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas,  14th  earl  of  Lincoln,  accompa- 
nied her  husband  to  New  Enghind,  and  died  in 


Salem  in  the  August  subsequent  to  her  arrival. 
She  was  usually  styled  the  ^*  hidy  Arbella,"  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  Winthrop,  who  changed 
the  name  of  his  ship,  and  called  it  after  her. 

JOHNSON,  Manttbl  John,  an  English  astron- 
omer, bom  in  1806,.  died  in  Oxford,  Feb.  28, 
1869.  He  was  educated  at  Addiscombe,  and  in 
1821  entered  the  army.  During  the  leisure  of  a 
10  years'  military  residence  in  St.  Helena  he 
devoted  himself  to  astronomical  observaUons, 
and  mainly  by  his  exertions  an  observatory  was 
erected  on  tiie  island.  Working  in  this  with 
great  assiduity  he  produced  in  1886  a  ^*  Cata- 
logue of  606  principal  fixed  Stars  of  the  South- 
em  Hemisphere."  Upon  the  disbanding  of  the 
artillery  corps  he  returned  to  England,  entered 
at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  and  was  graduated 
in  due  course.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  his  de- 
gree when  he  was  appomted  astronomer  at  the 
Raddiffe  observatory.  He  immediately  com- 
menced the  re-observation  of  all  the  stan,  more 
than  4,000  in  number,  included  in  the  Groom* 
bridge  catalogue,  to  which  he  added  1,500  other 
stars  not  found  in  it,  recording  his  observations 
in  vols.  xl.  to  liii.  of  the  Raddiffe  observatory. 
These  were  designed  for  ultimate  collection  in 
one  larffc  catalogue  of  drcumpolar  stars,  a  work 
which  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  live  to  complete. 
Subsequent  to  1849  he  devoted  much  time  to 
observations  with  the  great  heliometer  of  the 
Raddiffe  observatory,  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining the  parallaxes  of  the  fixed  stars.  Two 
series  of  these  have  been  published. 

JOHNSON,  Rkvbbdt,  an  American  lawyer 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Annapolis.  Md.,  May  21, 
1796.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John^s  college  in 
that  city,  and  at  the  age  of  17  began  to  study 
law  in  Prince  George^s  co.  in  the  office  of  hia 
father,  who  was  chief  Justice  of  the  Judicial 
district  of  which  that  county  was  a  part.  In 
1815  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1817 
removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  has  ever  since 
resided.  He  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  arguing  of  cases  before  the  TJ.  S.  supreme 
court.  In  eoi^unction  with  Mr.  Thomas  Har- 
ris he  reported  7  vols,  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Maryland  court  of  appeals,  known  as  ^'Harris's 
and  Johnson's  Reports,"  the  Ist  vol.  of  which 
appeared  in  1820  and  the  7th  in  1827.  In  ISfil 
he  was  elected  a  state  senator,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  in  1826  he  was  reelected 
for  a  second  term.  In  1845  he  was  chosen  a  17. 
S.  senator,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1849  on 
being  appointed  by  President  Taylor  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States.  On  the  succession 
of  Mr.  Fillmore  after  the  death  of  President 
Taylor,  Mr.  Johnson  redgned  that  office,  and 
resumed  in  Baltimore  the  practice  of  the  law, 
which  he  has  dnce  constantly  pursued. 

JOHNSON,  RioHABD  Mbbtob,  an  American 
statesman  and  soldier,  bom  at  Fioyd's  station, 
near  Louisville,  Ey.,  Oct.  17,  1780,  died  in 
Frankfort,  Nov.  19, 1850.  He  was  educated  at 
Transylvania  university,  and  subsequently  stud- 
ied law  and  practised  with  success.  He  com- 
menced his  public  career  as  a  member  of  the 
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Kantnokx  legidatare,  to  which  he  vas  elected 
at  the  age  of  28,  and  in  1807  was  returned  to 
ooDgraaB,  and  remained  a  member  of  the  house 
mi^l819.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Madison,  and  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  1812  raised  a  body 
of  Keotnoky  monnted  rifiemen,  whom  be  com- 
manded, with  the  rank  of  oolimel,  on  the  Ca- 
nadian frontier.  He  resumed  his  legislative 
dntiea  in  the  aotomn  of  that  jear,  but  upon  the 
a^ionmment  of  congress  in  the  spring  of  1818 
he  immediately  raised  another  monnted  regi- 
ment, with  which  he  was  employed  for  scTmil 
months  on  the  Indian  frontier.  In  September 
he  joined  Gen.  Harrison,  then  in  pnrsait  of 
Proctor,  and  by  the  dedsiye  charge  of  his 
mounted  volonteers  mainly  contriboted  to  tbe 
brilliant  victory  gained  oyer  the  British  and 
Indians  at  the  bi^e  of  the  Thames^  Oct.  5. 
Col.  Johnson  fought  with  distinguished  yalor  in 
this  engagement,  and  it  was  by  his  hand  that 
the  Indian  leader  Teoomseh  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  fisdlen.  He  was  carried  from  the 
field  desperately  wounded,  his  person,  clothing, 
and  horse  having  been  pierced  by  upward  of 
25  boUets;  but  in  the  following  February  he 
resumed  his  seat  in  congress.  In  1819  he  was 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  8.  senate, 
of  which  he  continued  a  member  until  1829, 
when  he  was  again  returned  to  the  house  of 
representatives.  He  remained  a  member  until 
his  election  by  the  senate  in  March,  1887,  as 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  do  one  of 
the  candidates  for  that  ofiBce  having  had  a  ma- 
jority otyotw  in  the  electoral  college,  although 
GoL  Johnson's  plurality  was  very  large.  He 
discharged  the  auties  of  presiding  officer  of  the 
senate  for  4  years,  and  in  the  presidental  eleo- 
tion  of  1840  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  of 
the  democratic  party  for  vice-preMent.  He 
letomed  to  his  farm  m  Scott  co.,  Ky.,  aftor  up- 
ward of  84  years^  continuous  public  service,  and 
thmoeforth  lived  chiefly  in  retirement.  He  was, 
however,  serving  a  term  in  the  state  legislature 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  congress  his  chief 
flflbrti  were  against  the  disoontinuanoe  of  the 
Bnnday  midls,  and  in  behalf  of  soldiers  of  the 
jrevolntioo  or  of  the  war  of  1812,  who  applied 
for  pensions.  He  was  the  author  of  the  law 
abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  in  Kentucky. 
He  was  buried  in  the  state  cemetery  at  Frank- 
fort, at  the  base  cf  tiie  public  military  monument* 
JOHNSON,  Sakuxl,  D.Dm  first  president  of 
Eing^s  (now  Columbia)  college.  New  York, 
bom  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct.  14, 1696,  died  in 
Stratford,  Conn.,  June  6, 1772.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Tale  college  in  171^  aud  two  years  later 
was  appointed  tutor  there.  In  1720  he  resigned 
his  tutorship  to  receive  ordination  as  a  Congre- 
gational minister,  and  settled  at  West  Haven  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  college 
library.  He  relinquished  his  pastoral  oharae 
in  1722,  and  soon  after,  in  company  with  Mr, 
Cutier,  rector  of  the  coUege,  and  another  gen- 
tleman, suled  for  England,  where  they  received 
Episcopal  ordinAtion  in  1728,  and  in  May  Mr. 


Johnson  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  tbe 
university  of  Oxford.  Shortly  after  be  returned 
to  America,  bearing  a  commission  as  missionary 
of  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
in  foreign  parts,  and  settied  in  Stratford,  Conn., 
as  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  there.  In 
1743  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
university  of  Oxford.  In  1746  he  pblished  a 
work  on  ethics  entitied  "A  System  of  Morality," 
and  in  1752  a  compend  of  logic  and  meittphjB- 
ics,  and  another  of  ethics,  originaUy  prepared 
for  the  use  of  his  sons;  the  two  latter  were 
printed  in  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Franklin  as  text 
books  for  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1765  he  was  ofibred  tbe  presidency  of  tiiat  uni- 
versity, but  declined  it.  In  1758  he  was  invited 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  newly  founded 
college  in  New  York,  in  all  the  plans  for  which 
he  had  been  consulted.  He  did  so  with  reluc- 
tance^ but  entered  upon  his  duties  with  great 
zeal,  and,  in  addition  to  teaching  the  classes,  as- 
aisted  in  planning  the  college  edifices,  and  made 
earnest  appeals  to  his  friends  in  England  for  aa- 
sistance  in  its  endowment.  During  tbe  9  years 
of  his  presidency  he  lost  his  wife,  younger  son, 
and  stepson,  and  he  became  so  much  depressed 
as  to  be  unwilling  to  remain  longer  in  charge  of 
the  college.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  England 
for  a  successor,  and  in  1768  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  Stratford.  During  his  presidency  he 
published  one  or  two  small  works,  and  after  his 
return  to  Stratford,  where  he  resumed  his  paro- 
chial duties,  revised  his  previous  works,  and 
published  an  English  and  a  Hebrew  grammar. 
JOHNSON,  Samuel,  LL.D.,  an  English  essay- 
ist, poet,  and  lexicographer,  born  in  Lichfield, 
Sept  18,  1709,  died  in  London,  Dec.  18.  1784. 
His  father,  Michael  Johnson,  was  a  bookseller 
and  stationer,  and  for  some  time  was  a  magis- 
trate of  Lichfield ;  but  his  fortune  was  limited, 
and  dying  in  middle  age,  he  left  his  family  in 
poverty.  From  his  birth  the  younger  Johnson 
was  afflicted  with  a  malignant  scrofula  which 

Eermanently  disfigured  his  face,  and  injured  both 
is  sight  and  hearing.  At  10  years  of  age  he 
commenced  the  study  of  Latin  at  the  Lichfield 
free  school,  and  by  the  united  agencies  of  great 
natural  aptitude  and  severe  discipline  he  made 
a  fair  proficiency.  He  remained  there  about 
6  years,  and  another  year  at  a  private  academy 
in  Stourbridge.  On  account  of  his  father's  pov- 
erty his  entrance  at  Oxford  was  delayed  for  two 
years,  during  which  time  he  amused  himself 
chiefiy  in  reading  the  books  in  his  father's  shop. 
At  length  a  schoolmate,  the  son  of  a  neighbor^ 
ing  gentieman,  was  about  to  go  up  to  Oxford, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  young  Johnson  should 
accompany  him  as  assistant  and  fellow  student. 
He  was  accordingly  admitted  to  Pembroke  col« 
lege  as  a  commoner  in  1728.  His  college  life 
was  disorderly,  but  not  vicious.  He  especially 
distinguished  himself  in  a  Latin  translation  of 
Pope^s  ^^  Messiah,"  for  wluch  he  received  the 
applause  of  his  college,  while  Pope  himself  de« 
ctared  that  it  would  be  a  question  for  posterity 
which  waa  the  original  and  which  the  transia* 
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tioiL  While  at  Oxford  Le  showed  signs  of  the 
morbid  state  of  his  brain  and  nervous  system 
which  affected  him  in  all  his  after  life ;  bat  by 
skilful  treatment,  and  the  strong  will  of  the  pa> 
tient,  the  disease  was  held  in  check,  and  the 
threatened  wreck  of  intellect  avertedi  He  re- 
mained at  the  aniversity  about  8  years,  and  left 
on  account  of  poverty  withont  a  degree.  Only 
a  few  weeks  later  his  father  died,  leaving  bat 
little  property,  and  Johnson  proonred  employ- 
ment as  an  usher  in  a  school  at  Market  Bos- 
worth,  Leicestershire.  He  next  spent  some  time 
at  Birmingham,  which  was  then  an  inconsider- 
able coantry  town,  with  a  bookseller,  who  also 
pabllsbed  a  small  newspaper,  to  which  John- 
son contributed.  Here  he  became  aoqoainted 
with  the  family  of  Mr.  Porter,  a  linen  draper, 
whose  widow  he  afterward  married.  Aboat 
this  time  he  exeonted  his  first  literary  work,  a 
translation  of  Father  Lobo^s  ^  Voyage  to  Abys- 
sinia." He  soon  after  issued  proposals  to  pub- 
lish by  subscription  the  Latin  poems  of  PoU- 
tian,  widi  a  history  of  Latin  poetry  from  the 
age  of  Petrarch  to  the  time  of  Politian;  but 
^e  work  was  never  completed.  He  spent  his 
time  alternately  at  Birmingham  and  Lichfield, 
till  after  two  years  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Por- 
ter, a  lady  of  nearly  twice  his  age,  and  then  he 
opened  a  private  academy  at  Edial  Hall,  near 
Lichfield.  Bat  he  obtained  only  three  pupils, 
two  of  whom  were  David  Qarrick  and  his 
yoanger  brother ;  and  after  trial  of  a  year  and 
a  hau  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.— -In  the 
spring  of  1787  he  set  out  for  London  accom- 
pani^  by  Garrick,  determined  to  force  his  for- 
tune in  Uie  world  of  letters.  How  he  disposed 
of  himself  on  his  arrival  in  London  is  only  par- 
tially known.  He  sought  employment  among 
the  booksellers,  and  lived  at  the  most  eoonomi- 
oal  rates,  bearing  all  his  privations  and  discour- 
agement with  a  sullen  fortitude.  With  Gave, 
the  publisher  of  the  ^^  Gentleman's  Magazine,'^ 
he  had  a  dight  second-hand  acquaintance  before 
he  left  Lichfield,  which  was  now  turned  to  ac- 
count, and  Johnson  became  a  steady  contribu- 
tor and  at  length  assistant  editor  to  that  publi- 
cation. It  was  while  thus  occupied  that  he  first 
became  known  to  the  London  public  by  the 
publication  of  '*  London,''  a  poem  (1788),  in  imi« 
tation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal,  which  was 
received  with  decided  favor.  His  experience  of 
life  in  London,  however,  made  him  quite  willing 
to  accept  the  mastership  of  a  school  at  Appleby, 
to  which  he  was  recommended;  but  on  applicar 
tion  it  was  found  that  bis  want  of  a  degree  die* 
qualified  him,  by  the  statutes  of  the  corporation* 
A  like  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  of  his  enterinff 
the  legal  profession,  to  which  he  next  tume£ 
and  so  he  continued  his  labors  in  the  service  of 
the  publishers.  He  now  wrote  still  more  ex- 
tensively for  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  con* 
tribntinff  a  dass  of  papers  in  biography  and 
general  uteraturo  which  gave  a  new  and  higher 
character  to  that  work.  He  also  wrote  two  or 
three  political  pamphlets  against  Walpole  and 
the  whig  administration.    At  the  beginning  of 


the  session  of  parliament  in  Nov.  1740,  Johnson 
took  chaige  of  the  debates,  as  published  in  the 
magazine.  As  the  session  advanced,  his  reports 
attracted  no  little  attention.  The  eloquence, 
force  of  argument,  and  splendor  of  diction 
displayed  in  the  speeches  excited  universal  ad- 
miration. It  was  his  method  to  ascertain  the 
order  in  which  the  several  speakers  rose,  and 
the  general  drift  of  their  arguments,  and,  guid- 
ed by  this  information  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  style  and  manner  of  each  speaker,  he  would 
write  out  the  debates  as  tliey  appeared  in  the 
successive  issues  of  the  magazine.  The  secret 
of  their  authorship  was  not  revealed  till  some 
years  later.  The  sale  of  the  magazine  was 
greatly  increased  during  their  publication ;  but 
after  a  little  more  than  two  years  Johnson  relin- 
quished the  position,  because  he  doubted  the  mo- 
rality of  the  deception  he  was  practising  upon 
the  world,  though  he  still  retained  his  connec- 
tion with  the  magarine.  Early  in  1744  was 
Sublished  the  ^^Life  of  Richard  Savage,"  which 
ohnson  had  promised  to  the  public  immediate- 
ly upon  the  death  of  its  subject,  a  few  montlis 
before.  The  book  contributed  very  considerably 
tQ  fix  the  reputation  of  its  author.  The  next 
year,  among  other  literary  labors^  he  wrote  the 

?reface  and  index  to  the  Harleian  miscellany, 
hat  famous  collection  of  old  and  valuable 
pamphlets  from  the  library  of  the  eari  of  Ox- 
ford, which  h^d  been  purehased  by  the  book- 
seller Osborne,  required  also  a  great  amount  of 
phyncal  labor  in  its  preparation.  In  that  pain- 
ful drudgery  Johnson  toiled  as  a  day  laborer, 
and  was  treated  by  Osborne  accordingly.  The 
insolence  of  this  "most  rapacious  and  brutal  of 
booksellers"  once  provoked  Johnson  to  knock 
him  down.  Of  this  affiur  many  stories  were 
told.  Johnson,  when  asked  by  Boswell  what 
the  truth  was,  replied :  "  Sir,  he  was  impertinent 
to  me  and  I  beat  him;  but  it  was  not  in  his 
shop,  it  was  in  my  own  chamber."  The  same 
year  he  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Miscella- 
neous Observations  on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth," 
to  which  he  affixed  proposals  for  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare.  This  plan  was  laid  aside 
for  some  years,  but  the  pamphlet  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Warburton,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
a  similar  work,  and  was  commended  by  him,  aa 
evidently  the  work  of  "  a  man  of  parts."  In 
1747  Garrick  became  Joint  manager  of  DnuT* 
Lane  theatre,  and  Johnson  was  requested  to 
prepare  a  prologue  to  be  spoken  at  its  opening 
under  the  new  management.  Though  a  piece 
of  only  about  60  lines,  it  added  greatly  to  its 
author's  reputation.  In  this  year  he  issued 
proposals  for  his  "Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language."  How  he  was  first  led  to  that  great 
undertakiuff  is  not  very  dearly  determined, 
though  he  had  evidently  contemplated  it  a  long 
time.  The  plan  of  the  work,  as  then  published, 
indicates  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
method  to  be  pursued  in  its  prosecution.  The 
^Plan"  was  aadressed  to  the  earl  of  Chester- 
field, then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  wha 
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I  kDOwn  to  be  smUtions  of  fhe  repntation  of 
•  patron  of  learning,  and  had  expressed  a  wann 
inlercrt  in  the  enterroise.  The  langn^^e  used 
via  at  onee  dignifiea  and  complimentaiy,  and 
the  imnreasioQ  made  npon  the  noble  lord  was 
deodndly  fhvorable;  but  the  association  of  two 
diaraeters  so  nnlike  and  jet  so  nnyieldinff  oonld 
he  neither  cordial  nor  lasting.  Five  pnblishing 
hottsea,  among  them  Dodsley  and  the  Longmans, 
vera  concerned  in  the  contract  Johnson  was 
to  recetve  £1,576,  which  amount  howeyer  was 
to  corer  all  tiie  incidental  expenses  of  preparinff 
the  woik  for  the  press.  To  facilitate  his  work 
be  remonred  to  Googh  square  in  Fleet  street, 
when  be  had  rooms  properly  arraoged  for  its 
proaeeotion,  being  assisted  by  6  copyists.  He 
avmiled  hiuMelf  of  whatCTer  helps  were  offer- 
ed in  the  extant  works  on  EngHsh  philology 
and  lezioography,  bnt  relied  chiefly  on  his  own 
Of%tnal  labors,  gathering  his  materials  from  the 
anfaarrested  fields  of  English  literature.  This 
great  work  oocnpied  its  author,  though  not  exoln* 
•Telyy  during  the  next  7  years.  A  trip  to  Tun- 
bridge  Wdls,  in  the  summer  of  1748,  brought 
him  into  contact  with  some  of  the  celebrities 
of  the  metropolis,  among  them  William  Pitt, 
Lord  1.7ttclton,  Speaker  Onslow,  and  Garrick. 
The  nuuked  attention  paid  to  him  by  these  dls- 
tiagoisfaed  personages  was  the  more  acceptable 
to  hioo,  rinoe,  though  it  was  new,  he  felt  that  it 
was  not  ondeserred.  To  facilitate  his  inter* 
cooae  with  his  literary  associates,  he  also  this 
year  originated  a  olnb,  called  from  its  place  of 
■aintin^s  the  ''Ivy  Lane  Ohib.'*  At  its  oigani- 
ation  it  consisted  of  10  members,  of  whom 
Jofanaoo,  Hawkins,  and  Dyer  afterward  belong- 
ed to  the  celebrated  ^*  Literary  Club."  Mean- 
while be  continued  his  contributions  to  the 
aeriodieal  press.  In  1748  Dodsley  brought  out 
ak  **  Preceptor,'*  a  compilation  of  choice  pieces 
Ibr  yomig  persons,  in  which  first  appeared  the 
**  Vinon  of  TheodOTe.  the  Hermit  of  Teneriffe.'' 
To  this  year  also  belongs  his  second  and  best 
poetleal  production,  '^The  Vanity  of  Human 
inahes,"  an  imitation  of  the  10th  satire  of  Ju- 
venal. It  was  printed  by  Dodsley,  and  brought 
ita  antbor  16  gnineas.  While  yet  residing  at 
licbfleld  Johnson  had  commenced  a  tragedy,  in 
5  acta,  called  *"  Irene,"  which  he  finished  during 
Ms  iirat  two  or  three  years  in  London.  It  had 
since  then  been  an  nnsuccesaftil  suitor  for  a  place 
on  tbe  metropolitan  stage,  until  Garrick,  soon 
after  bis  aceoscion  to  the  management  of  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  undertook  to  bring  it  out.  The 
^sfy,  howerer,  was  ill  adapted  to  the  stage,  and 
despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  author,  it  was 
neceaaary  to  make  very  considerable  dianges, 
and  to  lop  off  some  of  its  most  elaborate  per- 
tionsL  Ita  soccess  was  but  partial.  It  was  acted 
kfr  9  anecesaiTe  nights,  before  tolerably  large  and 
Ughly  reapectable  audiences,  and  was  receiTed 
wfth  a  good  share  of  ikvor.  Tbe  author's  profits 
amoonted  to  £200,  and  the  copyright  brought 
ban  another  £100,  making  together  a  larger 
amount  than  he  had  hitherto  received  on  any 
ana  oecarion.    The  merits  of  ^  Irene**  have  been 


Tory  differently  estimated.  It  confessedly  lacks 
tbe  yivacity,  the  keenness,  and  especially  the 
dramatic  iUnsions  required  in  writmgs  for  the 
stage  I  but  simply  as  a  poem  to  be  read  in  pri- 
▼ate  it  has  many  excellences. — On  March  20, 
1750,  Johnson  issued,  unheralded,  tbe  first  num- 
ber of  the  ^*  Rambler,"  being  chiefly  an  elabo- 
rate preliminary  essay,  introducing  a  series  of 
miscellaneous  papers,  which  were  promised  for 
each  succeeding  Saturday  and  Tuesday.  The 
new  periodical  made  little  stir  at  first,  but  bv 
degrees  the  public  became  sensible  of  its  excel- 
lence. Its  authorship  was  not  publicly  con- 
fessed, but  it  was  readily  identified  by  all  who 
knew  any  thing  of  Johnson's  style,  nor  did  he 
affect  any  great  secrecy  in  the  matter.  For  two 
years  the  semi-weekly  issues  were  continued 
without  omission;  the  character  of  the  essays 
was  sustained  to  the  end,  and  the  last  number 
admirably  concluded  the  whole  witii  a  dignified 
valedictory.  In  projecting  and  carrying  for- 
ward this  work,  Johnson  had  neither  counsellors 
nor  assistants.  Of  its  208  numbers  he  was  the 
sole  author  of  all  but  8,  and  of  these  4  were 
partly  written  by  him.  It  is  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained that  when  the  first  number  was  printed 
none  of  its  successors  were  written ;  ana  of  the 
200  pieces  by  the  author's  own  hand,  not  more 
than  80  were  from  materials  previously  arranged. 
Bnch  a  work  would  baye  seemed  a  great  one 
had  it  been  the  sole  occupation  of  the  writer 
during  the  period  cf  its  progress,  but  at  tJie 
same  time  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  his  dic- 
tionary^  which  was  then  rapidiy  approaching  its 
completion.  During  this  portion  of  his  life  his 
mind  was  remarkably  yigorons  and  fruitful,  and 
its  yaat  accumulations  were  thrown  off  in  pro- 
vision and  with  great  facility.  The  "Rambler, 
though  greatly  admired  by  the  most  competent 
judges,  was  coldly  receiyed  by  tbe  public  as  a 
periodical;  but  when  collected  into  yolumea 
it  became  immediately  popular.  Its  last  issue 
was  a  noble  effort  of  self-possessed  greatness^ 
calmly  reyiewing  its  own  accomplished  work 
and  Justly  estimating  its  yalue.  About  this 
period  Johnson  was  concerned  in  an  afikir  that 
for  a  time  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  of 
eyen  some  of  his  best  friends — an  attempt  to 
proye  Milton  guilty  of  a  wholesale  plagiarism 
in  his  "  Paradise  Lost.^  One  Lauder,  a  Scotch 
schoolmaster,  pretended  to  have  found  a  large 
share  of  the  best  portions  of  Milton's  great  poem 
among  the  works  of  the  modem  Latin  poets; 
his  proofs  of  this  graye  charge  were  embodied 
in  a  i>amphlet,  to  which  Johnson  was  induced 
to  write  a  preface  and  postscript,  thus  by  im- 

Slioation  approying  tbe  whole  production.  That 
e  was  the  dupe  of  the  impudent  Scotchman  is 
yery  eyident,  though  it  is  scarcely  less  certain 
that  his  own  political  prejudices  had  a  deter- 
mining influence  upon  his  mind.  But  the  whole 
aflfair  was  presently  brought  to  the  light,  and 
the  intended  disgrace  of  the  great  poet  made 
to  recoil  upon  the  libellous  critic  and  his  abet- 
tors. Lauder's  pretended  quotations  from  the 
modem  Latin  poets  were  found  to  be  either 
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taken  from  Hogg^s  Latin  version  of  ^^Pttradise 
Lost,^'  or  pore  forgeries.  Johnson  was  deeplj 
chagrined,  and  at  once  acknowledged  his  own 
error,  and  compelled  Lander  to  pnbliclj  confess 
his  falsehood.  Though  Johnson  had  a  strong 
dislike  of  Milton's  pontics,  he  still  highly  appre- 
dated  his  genius,  and  of  this  he  about  this  time 
gave  a  practical  demonstration.  There  was 
then  lesiding  in  London  a  granddaughter  of  the 
great  poet,  in  deep  poverty,  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  arranged  tnat  the  **  Oomus'*  of  Milton 
should  be  prodnced  in  Dniry  Lane  theatre. 
Johnson  entered  into  the  arrangement  with 
characteristic  zeal,  and  wrote  the  prologue  for 
the  occasion,  which  was  spoken  by  Qarrick. 
Early  in  tiie  spring  of  1752  a  dark  shadow  was 
thrown  over  Johnson's  otherwise  brightening 
affiurs  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disparity  of  their  ages,  it  was  evident 
that  the  passionate  affection  in  which  their  union 
began  had  onlv  on  his  part  changed  into  a  set* 
tic^  esteem,  of  which  he  gave  sufficient  proofii 
while  she  livedo  but  still  more  on  the  occasion 
of  her  decease.  At  her  bedside  he  was  so  con- 
vulsed with  grief  that  he  seemed  to  lose  all  self- 
control  till  soothed  by  the  exercises  of  religion; 
and  yet  while  she  ItLj  a  corpse  awaiting  burial 
he  composed  a  funeral  sermon  to  be  spoken  over 
her  remains.  His  published  ^^  Prayers  and  Med- 
itations'' indicate  the  depth  and  permanence 
of  his  sorrow  at  that  event  He  contemplated 
his  departed  wife  as  only  removed  from  his  sen- 
sible observation,  though  probably  not  from  his 
presence.  He  therefore  prayed  that,  if  agreeable 
to  the  will  of  God,  he  misht  be  favored  with 
her  guardianship,  and  wiw  intimations  of  her 
presence,  ^*  by  appearances^  impulses,  dreams,  or 
in  any  other  manner  agreeable  to  the  divine 
government."  In  1752  Johnson  engaged  with 
Dr.  Hawkesworth  in  the  publication  of  the 
^Adventurer,''  a  series  of  periodical  essays  on 
the  plan  of  the  ^^  Rambler."  Of  these  140  num- 
bers appeared,  29  of  whidi  were  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  In  1755  the  dictionary  was  complet- 
ed. Lord  Chesterfield,  sensible  of  the  value  of  a 
dedication  from  a  man  who  was  now  acknowl- 
edged as  one  of  the  first  living  writers,  tried  to 
soothe  Johnson's  wonnded  pride  and  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  the  coomess  with  which  he 
had  received  the  ^*  Plan"  by  two  laudatory  let- 
ters in  ^'The  World,"  shortly  before  the  work 
was  printed.  Bnt  Johnson's  manly  spirit  re- 
jected these  tardy  advances,  and  he  addressed 
to  his  noble  patron  such  a  letter  as  only  insulted 
dignity  in  distress  could  indite  to  supercilious 
meanness  inflated  with  vanity.  The  dictionary 
was  accordingly  issued  without  a  dedication. 
The  original  preface  was  at  once  a  characteris- 
tic and  a  highly  valuable  essay.  It  enumerated 
some  of  the  difficulties  attending  such  a  work, 
and  the  methods  the  author  had  used  to  over- 
come them,  and  also  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
bis  desolations,  but  only  in  the  spirit  of  indom- 
itable independence.  The  merits  of  Johnson's 
dictionary  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
statement  in  this  place.    It  first  brought  order 


ontofthecbaosofthellmgnaget  andtiHNigliit 
has  been  generally  superseded  by  later  compUa- 
tlonsy  yet  the  fundamental  excellences  of  all 
modem  dictionaries  of  the  Engli^  language 
have  their  elements  in  that  work,  and  its  anthor 
must  always  stand  the  confessed  founder  of 
English  lexicography.— The  publication  of  the 
dictionary  greasy  enhanced  its  author's  reputfr> 
tion,  but  it  brought  no  relief  to  his  financea. 
His  poverty  pressed  npon  him  as  painfull  v  as  at 
any  former  time.  He  was  sdU  compelled  to 
labor  unremittingly  for  the  means  of  daily  sub- 
sistence, and  in  one  case  was  actually  arrested 
for  a  debt  of  £5,  and  escaped  imprisonment  only 
through  the  solicited  aid  of  a  friend.  Among 
other  writings,  he  published  at  this  time  a  large 
number  of  reviews  in  Newbery*s  ^*  Literary 
Magaane."  The  proposal  for  an  edition  of 
8hiucespeare  made  some  years  before,  bnt  not 
prosecuted,  was  renewed  and  a  subscription 
open^  bnt  the  work  still  lingered  on  his  handa 
ihroud^  9  years.  He  next  engaged  with  the 
pnbli&ers  of  the  ^Universal  Chronicle,"  a 
weekly  newspaper,  to  furnish  a  series  of  miscel- 
laneous essi^s,  and  the  nnmbera  of  the  ^*  Idler,'* 
written  by  Johnson,  appeared  in  regular  order 
for  two  successive  years,  beginning  in  April, 
1758.  As  compared  with  the  *'  RamUer,"  the 
**  Idler"  is  more  sprightly  and  varied,  but  leae 
profound  and  serious;  its  style  is  more  natural 
and  simple,  bnt  its  matter  is  less  valuable  in- 
trinsically. Of  its  103  numbers  Johnson  wrote 
dl  but  12 ;  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  they 
cost  him  but  little  more  labor  than  the  mannal 
exereise  of  writing.  In  the  spring  of  1759  he 
issued  ^*  Basselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,"  prob- 
ably the  most  celebrated  of  aU  his  productiona. 
like  many  other  of  his  works,  tnis  was  the 
creature  of  an  immediately  pressing  occanon. 
His  mother,  whom  he  had  left  in  her  widow- 
hood at  Lichfield  more  than  20  years  before, 
and  had  never  since  visited,  though  he  had 
shared  with  her  his  scanty  income,  died  early 
in  this  year.  Her  death  made  a  new  demand  on 
his  purse,  to  meet  which,  in  the  evenings  of  one 
week,  he  wrote  the  whole  of  ^  Rassehis,"  and  sent 
it  to  the  printer  as  it  was  first  written,  receiving 
for  it  £100,  ont  of  which  he  paid  the  expenses  of 
his  mother's  funeral.  In  its  scene  and  imagery 
the  story  has  an  oriental  character,  but  its 
style  and  matter  are  purely  Johnsonian.  The 
vanity  of  life,  as  in  most  of  his  moral  writings, 
is  the  lesson  it  teaches,  and  over  against  this  is 
placed  the  divine  providence  and  the  intrinsic 
excellence  and  practical  worth  of  virtue.  Bnt 
if  Johnson's  literary  labors  had  failed  to  provide 
him  a  competence,  they  had  procured  for  him 
a  greatly  advanced  social  position,  and  secured 
him  a  large  circle  of  admirers.  His  constitu- 
tional indolence  had  however  become  positively 
morbid,  and  he  indulged  in  idlenees  Just  as  far 
as  his  immediate  necessities  would  allow.  He 
seldom  went  abroad,  lay  in  bed  till  past  noon, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  promiscuona 
conversations  with  whomsoever  called  upon 
him;  or  moped  in  morbid  melancholy  if  left 
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to  hiwrlf  whioh,  lioweirer,  was  not  often  the 
caee.  To  hia  goeata  he  devoted  a  lai^  ahare 
U  each  afternoon,  meanwhile  reding  himself 
widi  hia  &vorite  tea,  with  whioh  he  solaced 
both  hia  earlier  and  hia  kter  hours.  Among 
hai  peraonal  associates,  and  those  who  sought 
him  at  thia  paiiod  of  his  history,  were  several 
nataoaa  of  Astinotion,  and  some  whose  names 
have  eome  down  to  the  present  time,  as  Bioh- 
ardson  the  novelist,  Gtamok,  Joshna  Reynolds, 
Warton  of  Oxford  (throogh  whose  good  of* 
Ssea  lie  had  Jost  hefore  received  the  degree 
oC  MjL,  which  was  first  publicly  recognized 
In  the  title  iMge  of  the  first  edition  of  the  dio> 
tioiiaiyX  Bar^  Arthur  Murphy,  Dr.  Charles 
Bvnay,  Br.  (afterward  Bishop)  Percy,  Bennet 
X^B^tos,  and  Tcmham  Beanolerk.  He  was  all 
this  tiBM  domiciled  at  Gough  souare,  where  he 
had  naaaed  the  greater  portion  of  the  years  of  his 
laadanee  in  Loodon.  Here,  some  time  before 
the  deeeaae  of  hia  wife,  he  had  begun  to  gather 
abont  ham  n  family  group,  which  was  afterward 
anefa  enlaiged,  made  up  of  a  strangely  assorted 
aat  of  dependants  and  pensioners  upon  his  diar- 
1^.  Mn.  Anna  WiUiams,  a  blind  lady,  the 
deleter  of  a  Welsh  physician;  ^*  Doctor"  Rob- 
ot Levett,  an  odd  litUe  man  who  practised  med- 
ioina  aoaong  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  often 
nceived  hia  feea  in  liquor;  Mrs.  Desmoulins 
sad  bar  daoghtsr,  who  had  no  other  claim  upon 
hii  beuevoleoce  than  the  service  which  that 
Uy'a  lather,  Dr.  Swinfen,  had  rendered  to 
Jol^iaon  in  a  professional  capacity  in  his  youth ; 
and  Franoia  Barber,  his  negro  servant,  were 
SBBOiis  the  inmates  of  his  house.-*Johnson  had 
an  Inplieit  belief  in  the  supernatural  and  invis- 
ible workL  He  held  the  Christian  faith  with  sim- 
^dtj,  and  aoo^ted  the  Bible  as  divine  truth. 
bebeat  balanced  minds  often  find  it  difficult 
to  define  the  precise  line  of  demarcation  between 
rational  belief  and  superstition,  and  Johnson 
made  no  attempts  at  it.  He  practically  adopted 
the  Boaxim  of  certain  church  fathers,  that  it  is 
aafier  to  bdieve  too  much  than  too  little.  He 
briieved  in  the  existence  of  disembodied  spirits, 
aad  that  they  might  be  manifested  to  our  cog- 
nJTanwi,  and  ao  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  evi- 
deoea  gmng  to  confirm  such  apparitions.  A 
enae  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1768,  which  ex- 
poeed  Jobufon  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies. 
Gartaia  strsage  phenomena  in  the  form  of 
**  nppjflgs'*  aboQt  the  bed  of  a  vonng  girl,  in  a 
booae  in  Cook  lane,  Clerkenwell,  caused  a  con* 
sidecable  excitement,  and  the  rector  of  the  par^ 
idb,  with  '*  a  number  of  gentlemen  eminent  for 
nak  and  character,"  of  whom  Johnson  was  one, 
attempted  to  solve  the  mystery.  Their  exam* 
iaationa  satisfied  them  that  the  whole  was  a 
cheat  and  imposture,  and  Johnson  afterward 
wrote  oot  a  statement  of  it  for  the  *'GenUe- 
■aa'a  Magaane."  But  the  affair  was  seized 
upon  by  Johnson's  enemies,  as  exposing  a  vul- 
oenble  point  for  their  attacks.  Churchill,  in 
bb  poem,  ^  The  Ghost,"  depicted  Johnson  in 
BBch  brcjed  caricatnre  that  it  was  at  once  reo- 
^pniaed;  and  Foote  the  comedian  proposed  to 


preseat  him  on  fte  stage  fbr  the  amusement 
of  the  town,  but  abandoned  his  purpose  upon 
being  assured  that  Johnson  was  preparing  to 
chastise  him  if  he  undertook  it. — ^In  1762 
Johnson  received  from  the  king  a  pension  of 
£S0O.  He  had  so  often  in  his  own  strong 
language  stigmatized  the  whole  business  of  giv- 
ing and  receiving  pensions  as  the  basest  kind 
of  bribery  and  espionage,  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible diat  he  should  accept  the  royal  boun- 
ty. But  it  being  urged  by  his  friends  that  the 
whole  nation  was  his  debtor  for  what  he  had 
written,  and  especially  for  the  dictionary,  and 
the  premier  assuring  him  that  no  service  to  the 
ministry  would  ever  be  expected  from  his  pen 
in  return  for  the  &vor,  he  allowed  his  scruples 
to  be  overcome.  Early  in  1766  the  long  prom- 
ised and  long  delayed  edition  of  Shakespeare 
made  its  appearance,  enriched  with  an  elaborate 
prefiuse,  discussing  the  genius  and  writings  of 
the  dramatist,  and  with  a  concise  account  of 
each  play,  and  notes  and  commentaries,  both 
original  and  selected,  on  various  passages.  But 
the  work  had  been  performed  wholly  as  a  task, 
and  it  was  not  such  as  the  reputation  of  the  ed-* 
itor  had  promised.  He  no  doubt  possessed  many 
valuable  qualifications  for  such  a  work,  yet  he 
was  better  adapted  fbr  original  compositions, 
and  in  this  case  his  powers  were  but  moderately 
called  into  requisition.  His  own  estimate  of  the 
work  did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  others. 
He  had  now  fully  attained  the  height  of  his  am- 
bition as  a  scholar  and  man  of  letters.  His 
claim  to  the  first  place  among  his  peers  was 
cheerfhlly  conceded  to  him  with  dmost  abso- 
lute unanimity.  The  university  of  Oxford, 
from  which  he  sought  in  vain  for  the  degree  of 
M.A.  when  it  would  have  been  valuable  to  him, 
but  which  gave  it  unasked  when  he  was  able  to 
do  without  it,  now  accorded  a  tardy  recogni- 
tion of  his  greatness  by  granting  to  him  by  di- 
ploma the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  had  received 
the  same  honor  10  years  earlier  from  Dublin 
university;  but  after  returning  thanks  for  the 
honor,  he  declined  to  wear  it,  and  would  not 
consent  to  be  called  doctor  till  his  own  Oxford 
had  pven  him  the  title. — ^About  this  time  John* 
son  was  introduced  by  Arthor  Murphy  to  Mr. 
Thnde,  a  wealthy  brewer  of  Southwark.  Mr. 
Thrale  was  a  man  of  a  well  cultivated  mind,  of 
sound  judgment,  and  great  force  of  character, 
and  hia  wife,  whose  name  has  become  intimate- 
ly connected  with  Johnson's  history,  was  also 
a  person  of  some  learning  and  of  almost  un- 
bounded vivacity,  fiippant,  versatile,  and  addict- 
ed  to  hero  worship.  The  parties  were  mutually 
pleased  with  each  other,  and  the  acquaintance 
thus  begun  soon  grew  into  friendship.  Johnson 
dined  with  his  new  friends  weekly  during  sev- 
eral succeeding  months,  when,  having  suffered 
somewhat  by  an  attack  of  sickness,  he  was 
removed  in  1766  to  their  residence,  and  had 
apartments  assigned  him  in  their  house  at 
Southwark,  and  also  in  tlieir  villa  at  Streatham. 
Mr.  Thrale  was  a  member  of  parliament  for 
Southwark,  and  as  his  political  creed  waa  nearly 
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allied  to  that  of  his  g^aest,  Johnson  became  in- 
terested  in  the  politics  of  the  times,  and  there 
was  at  one  time  a  purpose  to  bring  him  into 
parliament;  the  measure  had  his  hearty  con- 
carrenoe,  bat  the  government,  fearing  that  he 
vonld  not  prove  sufficiently  facile,  did  not  en- 
oonrage  it,  and  so  the  design  was  abandoned. 
He  accompanied  his  friends  on  their  annual  ex- 
cursions, visiting  various  parts  of  the  kingdom 
with  them,  and  also  making  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  at  Paris.  His  connection  with  this  fam- 
ily not  only  brought  him  innumerable  comforts 
and  rational  pleasures  of  which  he  must  other- 
wise have  been  deprived,  but  it  also  afifbrded 
him  a  retreat  from  his  own  strangely  assorted 
household,  where  Strifes  and  complaints  were 
loud  and  frequent  It  continued  till  it  was  vir- 
tually broken  up  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Thrale,  who 
left  no  son,  ana  the  subsequent  marriage  of  his 
widow  to  Signor  Piozzi,  greatly  to  the  chagrin 
of  her  numerous  friends. — ^A  few  years  previ- 
ous to  his  connection  with  the  Thrales,  John- 
son had  formed  another  association,  by  which 
his  future  renown  was  to  be  very  largely  af- 
fected. In  1768  James  Boswell,  then  a  young 
man  of  22  or  23,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  judge  in 
the  court  of  session,  visited  London,  inflamed 
with  a  romantic  passion  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  its  great  men ;  and  by  diligent  efforts 
he  at  length  obtained  an  introduction  to  John- 
son. Boswell  had  but  little  that  adapted  him  to 
command  even  ordinary  respect.  He  was  loose 
in  his  manner  of  living,  and  still  more  so  in  his 
conversation;  conceited,  meddling,  and  inquisi- 
tive; a  sycophantic  worshipper  of  greatness, 
real  or  imagmary,  yet  strongly  endowed  with 
an  insight  into  character,  and  a  reverential 
appreciation  of  qualities  the  fhrthest  possible 
removed  from  his  own.  Johnson,  absurdly 
enough,  fancied  this  madcap  lion-hunting  young 
Scot  on  first  acquaintance,  and  of  course  Bos- 
well at  once  fastened  himself  upon  his  venera- 
ble friend.  They  were  together  almost  daily 
from  the  time  of  their  first  meeting  till  Boswell 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  city,  rambling  in 
the  parks,  supping  together  at  the  Mitre  tavern, 
Johnson's  principal  resort,  or  wandering  the 
streets  till  after  midnight.  Johnson  was  glad 
to  have  somebody  as  idle  as  himself  to  listen  to 
him.  and  to  submit  to  his  exactions;  and  Bos- 
well was  quite  ready  to  purchase  the  favor  of 
the  company  of  a  great  man  at  almost  any 
price.  From  that  time  to  the  death  of  his  great 
friend,  Boswell  lived  in  Johnson's  shadow. 
Whenever  it  was  possible  he  was  with  him,  fol- 
lowing him  wherever  he  went,  noting  his  words, 
describing  his  manners,  and  detailing  the  most 
trivial  occurrences ;  all  of  which  were  after- 
ward embodied  in  his  ^^  Life  of  Johnson,"  at 
once  the  best  and  the  worst  of  biographies.  It 
is  by  Boswell's  biography  much  more  than  by 
the  dictionary  or  the  "Rambler,"  or  even 
by  "Rasselas"  and  the  "Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,"  that  Johnson  is  known  to  the  present 
generation ;  and  while  the  biographer  has  im- 
mortalized his  own  name  as  a  proverb  of  con- 


tempt, he  has  donbtless  permanently  damaged 
the  reputation  of  his  subject  by  presenting  hia 
foibles  in  caricature.— The  founding  of  the  "  Lit- 
erary Olnb,"  an  institution  intimately  associated 
with  the  name  of  Johnson,  belonged  to  this  pe- 
riod. Reynolds  took  the  lead  in  the  movement, 
and  so  was  called  their  Romulus;  but  Johnson 
was  the  Nestor,  the  A)^  'U'^  perhaps  in  some 
sense  the  Thersitee  of  the  host  Among  the  ori- 
ginal 9  members  were  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Lanff« 
ton,  Beauolerk,  Goldsmith,  and  Burke.  Gola- 
smith  had  a  few  years  before  become  somewhat 
intimate  with  Johnson,  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
esteemed  as  a  writer,  and  cherished  as  an  asso- 
ciate. Burke,  too,  had  not  long  before  made 
Johnson's  acquaintance,  while  living  as  a  lit- 
erary adventurer  among  the  booksellers;  and 
though  the  two  were  widely  removed  from 
each  other  by  diversity  of  age,  and  still  more  hj 
their  opinions,  yet  Johnson  highly  appreciated 
his  young  friend's  genius,  and  from  scarcely 
any  other  was  he  so  tolerant  of  opposition. 
Dtuing  its  earlier  years  the  dub  held  weekly 
meetings  for  conversation,  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  maintain  the  balance  of  John- 
son's strangely  affected  mind.  New  members 
were  admitted  with  great  caution,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  the  whole  number  did  not  exceed  12. 
In  1778  it  had  grown  to  26,  and  two  years  later 
to  85,  when  ^  was  fixed  as  its  complement. 
The  dub  is  still  in  existence,  but  it  has  become 
rather  a  learned  than  a  convivial  sodety. 
Johnson's  indolent  and  purposeless  mode  of  life 
proved  highly  unfavorable  to  his  spirits.  Hia 
"Prayers  and  Meditations,"  published  since  hia 
decease,  indicate  the  unhappy  state  of  his  mind. 
He  was  accustomed  to  write  bitter  things  against 
himsdf  in  his  penitential  moments,  and  especial- 
ly during  Lent,  which  he  observed  somewhat 
exactly,  as  a  preparation  for  the  sacrament, 
which  he  usually  received  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Sometimes  his  melancholy  assumed  the  form  of 
a  diseased  condition,  and  verged  almost  on  in- 
sanity ;  and  again  he  would  pass  suddenly  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  give  way  to  the  most  ex- 
travagant bursts  of  hili^ty.  His  ordinary  man- 
ners, especially  in  his  later  years,  were  strangely 
eccentric.  He  talked  mudi  to  himself,  mutter- 
ing in  a  vocal  but  generally  inaudible  undertone. 
He  was  never  still,  bat  sat  with  head  inclined 
over  the  right  shoulder,  his  vast  trunk  swaying 
backwanl  and  forward,  and  his  hand  keeping 
up  a  corresponding  motion  upon  his  knee.  At 
times  he  would  make  a  kind  of  clucking  sound, 
and  again  a  suppressed  whistle,  and  still  more 
frequently  a  humming  noise,  accompanied  with 
a  vacant  smile.  His  conversation  was  often 
violent  and  discourteous  in  manner,  and  he 
delighted  in  contradictions.  These  were  the 
troublesome  remains  of  his  early  mental  dis- 
orders, and  among  his  more  intimate  frienda 
they  were  understood  and  reckoned  harmless. 
During  the  years  from  1770  to  1775  he  pro- 
duced several  rather  important  political  pam- 
phlets, all  in  the  interest  of  the  government,  and 
designed  to  meet  some  immediate  necessity.  In 
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ITTO,  at  ihe  time  of  the  excitemeDt  caused  by  the 
aflBur  of  John  Wilkes.  Johnson  wrote  the  ^*  False 
Alarm,"  defending  tne  action  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  vacatiog  Mr.  Wilkes's  seat ;  but  he 
ftiled  to  satisfy  the  natioD,  or  permanently  to 
anfltMn  the  position  assumed  by  the  dominant 
party.  In  1771  he  published  ^*  Thoughts  ou  the 
Falldand  Islands,''  to  dissuade  the  nation  from 
going  to  war  with  Spain  for  that  remote  and 
Tainelees  possession.  Just  before  the  general 
election  ot  1774  he  published  the  ^*  Patriot,"  to 
peraoade  the  electors  that  those  who  opposed 
tfaie  niliDg  administration  were  not  true  to  their 
conntry,  and  therefore  should  not  be  intrusted 
-with  power.  Last  of  all.  in  1775,  he  published 
**  Taxation  no  Tyranny, 'V  in  opposition  to  tbe 
remonstrance  of  the  American  congress  against 
the  action  of  the  government  in  taxing  the  col- 
onies without  their  consent.  He  fuUy  sustained 
the  ministry  in  all  their  measures  against  the 
colonies,  and  predicted  the  n>eedy  subjection  of 
America  to  me  power  of  tne  mother  country. 
In  these  several  tracts  Johnson  uttered  the  same 
political  sentiments  tiiat  he  had  uniformly  pro- 
fessed through  his  whole  life;  for  from  the  first 
he  was  a  high  tory,  and  as  ho  wrote  only  his 
own  opinions,  so  he  did  it  without  solicitation 
or  reward  from  the  government.  In  1778  he 
made  a  tour  to  the  highlands  of  Scotiand  and 
the  HebridesL  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
penoasion  of  Boswell,  who  became  his  fellow 
traveller,  and  afterward  the  chronicler  of  the 
fonmey,  of  which  an  account  was  also  written 
Dj  Johnson.  He  had  always  entertained  an  un- 
leascming  prejudice  against  everything  Scotch, 
and  seemed  now  to  go  out  to  explore  what  he 
had  already  condemned.  The  next  year  he 
made  a  tour  in  Wales  witii  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Thrale. 
While  in  Scotiand  Johnson  made  inquiries  re- 
specting the  original  manuscriDts  from  which 
Mr.  l^!cpherson  pretended  to  have  translated 
the  poems  of  Ossian,  and  came  away  confirm- 
ed in  tiie  conviction  that  a  large  share  of  that 
-WfHrk  was  a  forgeiy,  and  the  rest  of  compara- 
tively modern  origin.  His  avowal  of  this  con- 
action  alter  hb  return  raised  a  great  noise 
among  the  admirers  of  that  production,  and 
led  to  a  violent  controversy  between  himself 
and  the  professed  translator,  which  scarcely 
stopped  short  of  a  physical  encounter.  His  last 
considerable  literary  work,  the  ^  Lives  of  the 
•pngltgh  Poets,"  in  4  volumes,  appeared  from 
1779  to  1781,  when  their  author  was  over  70 
years  oldr— a  series  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  booksellers,  and  performed  dilatorily 
and  by  irregular  impulses.  In  some  respects 
this  was  one  of  the  b^  written  of  all  his  works, 
simple  in  its  style,  genial  and  appreciative  in 
its  spirit,  and  fall  of  interesting  statements  and 
valuable  criticisms. — ^About  the  date  of  the  close 
of  that  work  the  hand  of  death  began  to  be 
hnsj  wiUi  those  about  him.  Mr.  Thrale  died 
in  1781,  of  which  event  he  wrote :  **  I  looked 
for  tiie  last  time  upon  tiie  face,  that  for  15 
years  had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with 
respect  and  benignity.  Farewell!  May  God, 
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that  delighteth  hi  mercy,  have  had  mercy  upon 
thee.^'  A  few  months  later  he  removed  to  his 
own  house.  In  1782  Levett  died,  and  a  year 
later  Mrs.  Williams  followed  him.  Some  time 
before  the  last  event  he  had  suffered  from  a 
partial  paralysis  of  the  vocal  omms,  from  which 
however  he  soon  recovered.  In  the  latter  part 
of  tbe  same  summer  he  once  more  visited  his 
native  town;  but  as  winter  drew  on  he  was 
again  brought  down,  and  his  whole  system  be* 
came  swollen  with  dropsy.  By  the  assiduity 
of  his  friends,  and  skilful  medical  treatment,  he 
so  far  recovered  that  during  the  next  summer 
he  visited  Derbyshire  and  was  again  at  Lichfield. 
Late  in  the  foUowing  autumn  ne  grew  worse. 
To  physical  suffering  he  was  comparatively  in- 
different, and  when  near  his  end  he  eamestiy 
entreated  his  attendants  to  spare  no  ^orte^ 
however  painful,  to  prolong  his  life.  He  an- 
ticipated aeath  with  an  awful  horror,  and  with 
most  piteous  meanings  and  tears  he  prayed  for 
mercy:  but  as  his  last  hour  approached  his 
forebodings  at  length  save  place  to  humble  con- 
fidence in  tiie  divine  clemency. — ^Few  names  are 
more  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  English  liter- 
ature than  that  of  Br.  Johnson,  of  which  he 
adorned  almost  every  department.  Though 
scarcely  reckoned  among  English  poets,  his  pro- 
ductions in  that  department  sufficiently  vindi- 
cate his  claim  to  a  recognition,  and  not  a  few 
judicious  critics  have  believed  that  with  equal 
devotion  to  that  kind  of  writing  he  would  have 
rivalled  Pope  or  Dryden.  As  an  essayist  he 
is  ranked  with  Addison  and  Steele,  whom  he 
imitated  only  as  to  the  form  of  his  pieces,  im- 
pressing whatever  he  thus  wrote  witn  his  own 
mdividuality.  He  lacked  their  vivacity  and  va- 
riety, and  especially  their  genial  good  humor,  but 
surpassed  them  in  depth  of  refiection  and  nerv- 
ous ener^  of  style.  He  especially  excelled  in 
biographical  writing,  and  among  his  numerous 
sketches  of  persond  histories  and  mental  por- 
traitures are  some  that  may  be  studied  as  models 
of  their  kind.  As  a  critic,  Ms  judgment  was  clear 
and  discriminating,  and  such  was  his  independ- 
ence that  he  often  condemned  the  popular  favor- 
ites of  the  day,  and  in  most  cases  posterity  has 
confirmed  his  decisions.  His  fictions  are  chiefiy 
moral  allegories ;  for  so  fully  was  he  intent  on 
incidcating  the  practical  ksson  of  life,  that  it 
was  constantly  before  him,  and  gave  form  and 
coloring  to  his  purely  ima^native  productions. 
—The  only  complete  edition  of  Johnson's  works 
is  in  11  vols.  8vo»  (Oxford,  1826).  There  is  an 
edition  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  with  a  life  (16  vols. 
Svo.,  London,  1787-9),  and  a  good  collection, 
comprising  nearly  all  his  writings  except  the  par- 
liamentary debates,  with  a  life  by  Arthur  Mur- 
phy, in  2  vols.  8vo.  (London  and  Kew  York). 

JOHNSON,  Walter  Rogebs,  an  American 
physicist,  born  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  in  1794, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  April  26, 1862.  He  ac- 
quired means  to  fit  himself  for  college  by  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1819.  He  was  principal  of  the  Fra- 
mingham  academy  for  a  year,  devoting  his  leisure 
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to  the  study  of  law  and  belles-lettres,  and  then 
took  charge  of  a  small  classical  school  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  intended  to  prepare  gentlemen^s  sons 
for  bnsiness.  In  1821  he  became  principal  of 
the  academy  at  Germantown,  Penn.  For  6 
years,  dnring  which  the  academy  constantly  in- 
creased in  reputation  and  prosperity,  his  vaca- 
tions and  most  of  his  leisure  hours  were  devoted 
to  travelling  through  the  state,  gathering  facts 
and  statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  pop- 
ular education,  securing  the  oodperation  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  state  in  the  com- 
mon school  cause,  and  publishing  several  essays 
on  Uie  subject.  In  1826  the  Franklin  institute 
determined  to  establish  a  high  school  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  special  purpose  of  affordii^ 
the  industrial  classes  cheap  instruction  in  sci- 
ences and  arts,  and  requested  Mr.  Johnson  to 
draw  up  a  system  of  instruction  for  them,  and 
take  the  chair  of  mechanics  and  natural  philos- 
ophy in  the  school.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He  added 
to  his  instructions  in  the  school  a  public  course 
of  lectures  on  mechanics  and  philosophy,  under 
the  direction  of  the  institute,  which  were  largely 
attended  by  both  sexes.  His  efforts  in  behalf 
of  oonmion  schools  were  also  continued,  and  in 
18d4  he  saw  them  crowned  with  success.  About 
1886  the  high  school  was  superseded  by  a  gen- 
eral school  system,  but  Mr.  Johnson's  course  of 
lectures  was  continued.  In  the  mean  time  he 
had  been  engaged  in  scientific  researches  on 
the  strength  of  materials  and  the  best  con- 
struction of  steam  boilers,  on  steam,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  &c.  His  investigation  on  the 
greater  strength  of  iron  after  powerful  tension 
at  an  increased  temperature,  was  begun  at  the 
order  of  the  U.  S.  government,  but  never  com- 
pleted. In  1886  he  commenced  a  series  of 
geological  investigations,  with  special  reference 
to  the  coal  formations  and  iron  ores  of  Penn- 
i^lvania.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  department  of  magnetism,  eleo- 
tricity,  and  astronomy  in  the  U.  8.  exploring 
expedition,  and  resigned  his  professorship  to 
prepare  for  these  duties;  but  the  sabsequent 
changes  and  reduction  of  the  original  plan  led 
to  the  dissolution  of  his  connection  with  it.  He 
pursued  his  investigations  meantime  in  geol- 
ogy, and  in  1839  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
chemistry  and  physios  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  He  retain- 
ed this  professorship  4  years,  when  he  resigned 
it  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  investigations,  un- 
der the  authority  of  congress,  into  the  character 
of  the  different  varieties  of  coal,  and  their  abso- 
lute and  relative  vulaes  for  generating  steam 
and  heat,  and  prodacing  illuminating  gas.  His 
report  on  this  sabjeet  was  publish^  in  1844. 
He  subsequently  made  scientific  researches  on 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  navy  depart- 
inent,  such  as  floating  docks,  steamboat  explo- 
sions, the  corrosion  of  sheathing  copper,  &o. ; 
and  in  1845,  under  appointment  of  the  city 
authorities  of  Boston,  lie  examined  the  sources 
from  which  a  supply  of  pure  water  might  be 


brought  to  that  city.  For  the  next  8  years  be 
was  engaged  in  preparing  and  adapting  to  Amer- 
ican wants  several  of  the  works  of  the  German 
physicists  Knapp,  MoUer,  and  Wiesbach.  He 
participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Amerioan 
association  of  geologists,  and,  at  its  subsequent 
reorganization  as  the  American  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  was  its  first  secre- 
tary. In  1848  he  removed  to  Washington,  and 
in  1861  visited  Europe,  where  he  was  connected 
with  the  London  world's  fair. 

JOHNSON,  Sib  William,  baronet,  superin- 
tendent-general of  Indian  afihirs  in  North  Amer- 
ica before  the  American  revelation,  colonel  of 
the  Six  Nations^  and  a  mf^or-general  in  the 
British  service,  born  in  Smithtown,  co.  of 
Meath,  Ireland,  in  1715,  died  at  his  residence 
near  Johnstown/Tryon  (now  Fulton)  co.,  N.  Y^ 
July  11, 1774.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  Ohria- 
topher  Johnson,  an  Irish  gentieman  of  good 
family.  Educated  with  a  view  to  a  mercantile 
life,  his  career  was  entirely  changed  by  the  re- 
fusal of  his  parents  to  permit  him  to  marry  a 
lady  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love.  His 
uncle,  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  had  married 
a  daughter  of  £tienne  De  Lancey  of  New  York, 
and  received  with  her  a  large  landed  estate  in 
that  colony,  which  he  increased  by  purchase, 
chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  then  a  per- 
fect wilderness^  Sir  Peter  offered  his  nephew 
the  management  of  his  entire  property  in  New 
York,  if  he  would  undertake  its  improvement 
and  settiement.  Johnson  accepted  the  offer,  and 
in  1788  established  himself  upon  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk,  about  24  miles 
from  Schenectady,  which  Sir  Peter  had  called 
Warrensburgh.  In  addition  to  the  settling  and 
improving  of  the  country,  he  embarked  in  trade 
with  the  Indians,  whom  he  always  treated  with 
perfect  honesty  and  justice.  He  would  never 
deal  with  them  when  they  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liqnor,  nor  yield  to  them  any  thinff 
when  he  had  once  refused.  This  course,  added 
to  his  easy  but  dignified  and  affable  manner,  and 
the  intimacy  which  he  cultivated  with  them,  by 
accommodating  himself  to  tiieir  manners,  and 
sometimes  even  to  their  dress,  soon  won  for  him 
their  entire  confidence,  so  that  he  acquired  an 
influence  over  them  greater  than  was  ever  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  white  man.  He  became  a 
master  of  their  language,  speaking  many  of  Uieir 
dialects  as  perfectly  as  they  did  themselves,  and 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  peculiar 
habits,  beliefs,  and  customs.  He  was  adopted  by 
the  Mohawks  as  one  of  their  own  tribe,  chosen 
a  sachem,  and  named  Wariaghejaghe,  or  War- 
raghiaghy,  *^  he  who  has  charge  of  affairs."  The 
mismanagement  of  the  commissioners  to  whom 
the  Indian  affairs  of  the  province  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  who  were  always  citizens  and  trad- 
ers of  Albany,  led  to  the  suppression  of  the 
commission  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  war 
in  1748,  and  the  appointment  of  Johnson  as 
sole  superintendent  of  the  Indians ;  and  though 
he  narrowly  escaped  assassination  by  the  French 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  preserved  the 
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flBtire  W68tera  ftontier  of  the  oolony  fW)m  in* 
juij  nntU  the  oondaaon  of  the  peace  of  Aiz  k 
Gb^wUe  in  1748.  la  1760  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  provincial  council.  The  revi- 
Tal  of  the  Albany  board  of  comraiarioners  in 
175S,  after  his  resignation  of  his  office  at  the 
eondnsion  of  the  war,  led  to  a  quarrel  between 
the  colonists  and  the  Indians,  and  the  eonncil 
and  assembly  urged  Ool.  Johnson  to  effect  a 
reeoodliation.  The  governor  having  granted 
lum  a  new  cnnnussion,  Jnly  6, 1768,  he  pro- 
eeeded  to  On<Nidaga,  held  a  council,  and  soo- 
eeeded  in  settling  the  difficulty,  but  declined 
baving  any  thing  further  to  do  with  Indian  af- 
ftin.  He  lived  at  this  period  at  Fort  Johnson, 
a  laige  stone  dwelling  which  he  had  erected 
apoo  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  di- 
reetly  oppoate  to  Warrensbnrgh,  and  which  he 
^d  fortified  in  1743  at  the  commencement  of 
tfaa  old  French  war.  It  is  now  (1860)  standing 
in  good  preservation,  about  three  miles  west  of 
the  present  village  of  Amsterdam.  In  1754  he 
atteoded  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  New  York 
^  celebrated  congress  of  Albany,  and  also  the 
great  cooncil  held  with  the  Indians  on  that  oo- 
tmAotL,  at  which  they  strongly  urged  his  reap- 
pointment as  their  superintendent.  At  the 
eonncil  of  Alexandria,  April  14,  1766,  he  was 
sent  for  by  Braddock  and  commissioned  by  him 
**scyie  superintendent  of  the  affairs  of  the  Six 
United  Nations,  their  allies  and  dependants." 
^  was  also,  pursuant  to  the  determination  of 
Oat  eonncil,  created  a  major-general,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  provincial  forces  des- 
tined for  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point 
At  the  head  of  these  forces,  in  Sept.  1766, 
'be  defeated  Baron  Dieskau  at  Lake  George, 
and  destroyed  his  army.  Johnson  was  wound- 
ed in  the  hip,  but  remained  on  the  Held  of 
battle.  This  victory  not  only  saved  the  colony 
from  the  ravages  of  the  French,  but  prevented 
their  making  any  attack  upon  Oswego,  and  went 
hr  to  counteract  Braddock's  disastrous  defeat 
en  the  IConongahela  in  the  preceding  July.  Gen. 
Jdinson  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for 
hie  victory,  was  voted  £6,000,  and  on  Nov.  27, 
1756,  was  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  on  his  arrival  at  Lake  St.  Sacrement  a 
few  days  before  this  battle,  that  he  gave  to  It 
tlie  name  of  Lake  George,  ^^not  only  in  honor 
of  his  majesty,  but  to  assert  his  undoubted  do- 
minion here."  In  March,  1766,  he  received 
from  George  IL  a  commission  as  ^  colonel. 
agent,  and  sole  snperintendent  of  the  affairs  ot 
the  Six  Nations,  and  other  northern  Indians,** 
with  a  salary  of  £600,  psid  by  the  mother  conn- 
try.  He  held  this  office  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  1756  and  1767  he  was  engaged  with  his  In- 
dians in  the  abortive  attempts  of  the  British 
eommanders  to  relieve  Oswego  and  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry;  and  in  1758  was  present  with 
Abercrombie  at  the  repulse  of  Ticonderoga. 
Gen.  Prideanx  led  the  expedition  against  Fort 
Niagara  in  1769.  Sir  William  Johnson  was 
second  in  command,  and  upon  the  death  of  Pri- 
,  before  that  fort,  succeeded  to  the  com- 


mand in  chief.  With  upward  of  1,000  Indian 
allies  he  continued  tlie  siege  with  great  vigor, 
cut  to  pieces  the  French  army  sent  to  its  re- 
lief after  a  sanguinary  combat,  and  then  sum- 
moned the  garrison,  which  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. He  led  the  same  Indian  allies  the 
following  year  in  the  Canadian  expedition  of 
Amherst,  and  was  present  at  the  capitulation  of 
Montreal  and  the  surrender  of  Oanada  to  the* 
British  arms  in  1760.  The  war  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  the  king  granted  to  Sir  WUliam  for 
his  services  a  tract  of  100,000  acres  of  land, 
north  of  the  Mohawk,  long  known  as  ^^  Kings- 
land,"  or  the  "Royal  Grant"  In  1764,  the 
country  being  at  peace,  and  the  Indians  per- 
fectly contented,  bir  William  erected  Johnson 
hall,  the  large  wooden  edifice  still  standing  near 
the  viUage  of  Johnstown,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Fort  Johnson.  The  laying  out  of  the  viUage  of 
Johnstown,  and  the  building  of  stores,  an  inn, 
a  court  house,  and  an  Episcopal  church,  soon 
followed.  Numerous  settlers  were  brought  in, 
the  surrounding  country  was  improved,  and  in 
three  years  Johnstown  became  a  thriving  vil- 
lage, and  in  1773  the  shire  town  of  Tryon  co. 
He  bestowed  great  attention  upon  agricidtnre, 
and  was  the  first  who  introduced  sheep  and 
blood  horses  into  the  vallev  of  the  Mohawk.  He 
lived  in  the  style  of  an  old  English  baron  of  for- 
mer days,  and  exercised  the  most  unbounded 
hospitality.  He  married  Catharine  Wisenburgh, 
a  German  girl,  about  1740,  who  died  young, 
leaving  him  a  widower  with  three  children,  a 
son,  John,  knighted  in  1766,  and  two  daughters, 
who  married  respectively  Col.  Claus  and  CoL 
Guy  Johnson.  Sir  WiUiam  never  married  again. 
He  had  for  some  years  many  mistresses,  both 
Indian  and  white ;  and  one  of  his  earlier  ones, 
also  a  German,  has  been  the  probable  cause, 
from  having  been  confounded  with  his  wife,  of 
the  erroneons  statement  that  none  of  his  chil- 
dren were  legitimate.  He  finally  selected  from 
among  the  Mohawks  Mary,  or  as  she  is  generally 
called  *'  Molly"  Brant,  the  sister  of  Thayendane- 
ga  or  Joseph  Brant,  the  great  Mohawk  sachem, 
whom  he  took  to  his  house  and  with  whom  he 
lived  happily  till  his  death.  They  were  never 
legally  married,  thoagh  such  a  statement  has 
been  made.  He  had  8  children  by  her,  whom 
he  provided  for  by  liis  will,  in  which  he  calls 
them  his  natural  children,  and  he  also  provided 
for  their  mother  by  the  same  instrument.  He 
died  suddenly  after  making  a  long  speech  at  an 
Indian  eonncil  at  Ji»hnson  hall.  His  death  has 
been  ascribed  to  poison,  administered  by  his 
own  hand,  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  take 
part  either  against  the  colonies  or  against  the 
king.  But  his  health  had  been  failing  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  fhe  testimony  of  eye-witne?ses, 
and  the  official  documents  connected  with  the 
event,  recently  given  to  the  world  in  the  ^^  Colo- 
nial History  of  New  York,"  leave  no  doubt  that 
it  was  owing  to  natural  canses  entirely. — Sib 
John,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1742,  died 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  Jan.  4,  1880.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father^s  title  in  1774,  and  was  at 
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the  same  time  appointed  a  mf^or-general  in  the 
British  service.  In  the  reTOlQtionary  war  he 
remained  loyal  to  the  crown,  and  nsed  his  in- 
flnence  with  the  Indians  to  inflict  frequent  in- 
juries upon  the  frontier  settlements  of  New 
York,  in  retaliation  for  the  sequestration  of  his 
large  estates  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  He  was 
governor  of  Fpper  Canada  for  several  years 
snhsequent  to  1796. 

JOHNSON,  William,  an  associate  Judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  bom  in 
Charleston,  8.  C,  Dec,  27, 1771,  died  in  New 
York,  Au^.  4, 1884.  His  father  was  a  merchant, 
and  prominent  in  the  movements  of  the  revo- 
lution in  his  native  state.  The  family,  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  had  adopted  tlie  name  of  Jansen 
instead  of  Johnson  in  Holland,  and  continued 
to  bear  it  for  a  time  in  the  new  world.  He  was 
educated  at  Princeton  college,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  was  graduated 
in  1790  with  the  highest  honor.  Betuming  to 
Charleston,  he  began  the  study  of  law  under  the 
guidance  of  C.  C.  Pinckney,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1792,  and  soon  became  distinguished 
in  his  profession.  In  1794  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature,  and  was  twice  reelected, 
being  during  his  last  term  speaker  of  the  house. 
It  was  chiefly  by  his  efforts  that  the  office  of 
comptroller-general  was  instituted.  He  inves- 
tigated the  irreg^r  and  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  the  county  courts,  and  when  they  were  su- 
perseded by  the  present  circuit  courts  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  new  establish- 
ment. When  Jefferson  was  elevated  to  the 
presidency,  Johnson  was  made  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  federal  court,  with  the  local  jurisdiction 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Coming  into 
possession  of  the  papers  of  the  revolutionary 
general  Nathanael  Greene,  he  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  family  an  elaborate  work  entitled 
*' Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence,^' 
Ac.  (2  vols.  4to.,  Charleston,  1822).  The  work 
included  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  causes  of 
the  revolution  and  the  state  of  parties,  and  espe- 
cially a  comprehensive  and  authoritative  re- 
view of  the  proprietary  and  colonial  history  of 
South  Carolina,  displaying  not  only  thorough 
historical  research,  but  a  keen  and  sagacious 
critiQal  judgment.  His  numerous  episodical  dis- 
quisitions, however,  render  the  task  of  follow- 
ing the  events  of  the  biography  tedious  and  la- 
borious. A  certain  national  or  federal  bias  also, 
a  proclivity  toward  a  decided  centralism,  was 
thought  to  lead  him  occasionally  to  ignore  the 
rights  of  the  states;  yet  he  was  always  a  con- 
sistent member  of  what  was  called  the  repub- 
lican party.  His  position  as  a  judicial  officer 
of  the  United  States  operated  to  prevent  his 
participation  in  the  controversj^  between  Soutii 
Carolina  and  the  federal  government  (1880-^32), 
but  he  was  keenly  alive  to  its  issues  and  greatly 
excited  in  its  progress,  and  forbore  only  witn 
great  effbrt  from  engaging  in  the  discussion. 
He  submitted  to  a  sursic^  operation  in  New 
York,  under  which  he  died.  He  was  married 
early  in  life  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  Thom- 


as Bennett,  at  one  time  governor  of  South 
Carolina. — Joseph,  brother  of  the  preceding,  an 
American  physician,  politician,  and  man  of  let- 
ters, bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  June  15,  1776. 
After  the  surrender  of  Charleston  to  the  Brit- 
ish in  1780,  he  shared  the  exile  of  his  mother, 
who  with  many  other  non-combatant  Carolin- 
ians took  refuge  in  Pennsylvania.  His  fisither 
was  one  of  the  prisoners  of  war  on  parole,  who 
in  violation  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  were 
consigned  to  a  prison  ship  and  nnally  transfer- 
red to  St.  Augustine.  Joseph  returned  with  his 
family  after  the  close  of  the  war  to  Charleston, 
where  he  received  his  education.  In  1793  he 
be^an  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Eliaha 
Poinsett,  and  subsequently  attended  the  lectures 
in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania^  applying  him- 
self especially  to  chemistry  and  botany.  He 
was  graduated  there  in  1797,  defending  an  ex- 
perimental thesis  on  carbonic  acid  gas.  He 
mimediately  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in. 
Charleston  in  connection  with  Dr.  Poinsett.  In 
1818  he  retired  from  his  profession  in  order  to 
take  charge  of  the  branch  bank  of  the  United 
States  at  Charleston,  of  which  he  was  made 
president,  and  retained  that  office  till  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  bank  in  1835.  During  this 
period  he  was  prominent  also  as  a  citizen  and 
man  of  letters,  eagerly  devoting  himself  to  pub- 
lic services  in  the  cause  of  literature  and  edu- 
cation, apd  taking  an  active  part  in  the  exciting 
politiciEd  struggles.  For  many  years  he  was 
commissioner  of  the  public  schools ;  has  been 
president  of  the  apprentices'  library  associa- 
tion from  its  establishment  in  1836;  and  has 
been  for  more  than  60  years  a  member  of  the 
South  Carolinian  society,  and  for  20  years  its 
presiding  officer.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  medical  society  of  South  Carolina  in 
1797,  and  its  president  in  1807;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  most  efficient  collaborators  of  the  liter- 
ary and  philosophical  society.  In  these  several 
causes  he  has  published  numerous  essays,  trea- 
tises, and  orations.  For  a  long  period  he  was 
mayor  of  Charleston,  serving  without  fee  or 
salary.  He  was  one  of  the  active  leaders  of  the 
union  party  in  the  nullification  controversy. 
His  most  important  and  best  known  publica- 
tion is  entitled  *^  Traditions  and  Beminiscences 
of  the  Bevolution''  (Charleston,  1851^  in  which 
he  gives,  in  an  easy,  unpretending  style,  his  own 
recollections  and  accumulations  concerning  the 
revolutionary  actors,  chiefly  in  l^e  South. 

JOHNSON,  WiLUAM  Bttlubk,  DJ).,  an 
American  clergyman,  bom  on  John's  island, 
near  Charleston,  S.  C,  June  13, 1782.  On  leav- 
ing school  he  studied  law.  In  1804  he  joined 
the  Beaufort  Baptist  church,  was  ordained  in 
Jan.  1806,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Eutaw 
Baptist  church,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state. 
In  1809  he  settled  in  Columbia,  where  he  built 
a  house  of  worship  and  organized  a  church. 
He  held  for  a  few  years  a  pastoral  charge  in 
Savannah,  Ga. ;  but  a  change  of  health  induced 
his  return  to  Columbia  in  1816.  In  1822  he 
took  charge  of  the  female  academy  at  Green- 
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TiDa,  S.  C^  and,  after  remaining  there  8  or  9 
years,  resided  about  20  years  at  Edgefield,  S.  0., 
in  ministerial  labor,  and  a  large  part  of  the  time 
teaching  a  female  high  schooL  He  sabsequently 
spent  a  few  years  in  Anderson,  S.  0.,  where  a 
flonriahingfemale  nniversity  is  named  in  honor 
of  him.  He  has  again  fixed  his  abode  at  Green- 
Tille,  preaching  ooeanonally,  and  still  cherishing 
an  active  interest  in  educational  and  religious 
enterprises.  His  industrious  and  systematic 
habits  tnd  a  good  constitution  have  preserved 
the  brightness  of  his  faculties  at  the  age  of  78. 
The  di^ree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Brown  university  in  1888.  His  publications 
eonsist  of  a  few  sermons^  circulars,  addresses 
of  the  Baptist  state  convention  of  South  Caro- 
lina^ a  series  of  articles  on  justification,  a  small 
work  on  the  ^^  Development  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesas  Christ  through  the  Government  and  Order 
of  the  Ghurdies,^  and  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
'^Soathem  Baptist,"  in  which  the  same  subject 
is  more  fully  treated.  He  wrote  in  1886  in  fa- 
Tor  €vf  revising  the  English  Bible,  and  is  now  a 
fife  member  of  the  Bible  revision  society.  He 
was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  general  Baptist 
convention  of  the  United  States  formed  in  1814, 
ind  amicably  divided  into  northern  and  southern 
organizations  in  1845.  He  was  the  first  presi- 
Mt  of  the  latter.  For  27  years  he  presided 
over  tbe  Baptist  convention  of  South  Carolina. 

JOHNSTON,  a  central  co.  of  N.  C,  drained 
by  Neuse  and  Little  rivers ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  In  1850, 18,726,  of  whom  4,668  were  slaves. 
It  has  a  diversified  surface,  and  contains  iron 
ore  and  granite.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
451,528  bushels  of  Indian  com,  5,854  of  wheat, 
197,298  of  potatoes,  and  758  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  5  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  6  news- 
paper ofSceSy  19  churches,  and  1,086  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Capital,  Smithfield. 
The  N.  Carolina  riulroad  traverses  the  county. 

JOHNSTON,  Albebt  Sidney,  an  American 
soldier,  bom  in  Hason  co.,  Ky.,  in  1808.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  West  Point  academy  in 
1826  ag  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry,  and  after 
■ervmg  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  left  the  army, 
and  in  1886  emigrated  to  Texas,  arriving  there 
ahortiy  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  He  en- 
tered the  Texan  army  as  ^  private  soldier,  and 
was  soon  promoted  to  succeed  Gen.  Felix  Hous- 
ton in  the  diief  command — an  event  which  led 
to  a  dnel  between  them,  in  which  Johnston  was 
wovmded.  Having  held  the  office  of  senior 
Mgadier-general  until  1888,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  war,  and  in  1889  organized  an 
expedition  tfainst  the  Cherokees,  who  were 
toUilIy  routed  in  an  engagement  on  the  river 
Neehea.  In  1840  he  retired  from  office  and  set- 
tled npoQ  a  plantation  in  Brazoria  co.  He  was 
an  ardent  advocate  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States.  In  1846,  at  the  request 
of  Gen.  Taylor,  he  took  the  field  against  Mexi- 
co as  conunaiMler  of  a  volunteer  Texan  rifle 
reeiment,  in  which  capacity  he  served  6  months. 
Siibflequentiy  he  was  acting  inspector-general 
to  Gen.  Bntier,  and  for  his  services  at  the  siege 


of  Monterey  received  the  thanks  of  his  com- 
mander. In  Oct.  1849,  he  was  appointed  pay- 
master by  President  Taylor,  with  tiie  ramk  of 
rn^or ;  and  upon  the  passage  of  the  act  of  con- 
gress authorizing  the  raising  of  additional  regi- 
ments in  the  army,  he  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  2d  cavalry.  In  the  latter  part  of  1857  he 
received  the  command  of  the  U.  S.  forces  sent 
to  coerce  the  Mormons  into  obedience  to  the 
federal  authority,  and  conducted  the  expedition 
in  safety  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  spring 
of  the  succeeding  year.  He  has  since  then  com- 
manded the  military  district  of  Utah,  and  has 
received  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-generaL 

JOHNSTON,  Alexakdeb  Keith,  a  Scottish 
geographer^m  in  Kirkhill,  Mid-Lothian,  Dec. 
28,  1804.  He  was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and 
then  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  but  soon  mani- 
fested a  decided  taste  for  the  study  of  geography. 
That  he  might  be  able  to  consult  the  hignest 
geographic^  authorities  in  the  original,  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  French,  Italian^  Spanish, 
and  German  languages.  His  first  important 
work  was  the  "  National  Atias"  (1848),  which 
procured  his  election  to  the  royal  geographical 
society,  and  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
geographer  to  the  qneen  for  Scotland.  In  1848 
his  '^  Physical  Atlas^'  was  published,  and  imme- 
diately cdfter  its  appearance  Mr.  Johnston  was 
chosen  member  of  the  OesellseJie^  Jilr  Brd- 
Kunde  of  Berlin,  of  the  geographical  society  of 
Paris,  and  of  the  geological  society  of  London. 
His  other  principd  works  are :  a  **  Dictionary 
of  Geography"  (2d  ed.  1856) ;  a  "  Geolorical 
Map  of  Europe,"  in  the  preparation  of  which 
he  was  aided  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  and  Prof. 
Nichol;  «*Atias  of  North  America"  (1858): 
and  "Military  Atlas  to  Alison^s  Europe;"  and 
he  is  now  bringing  out  n860)  the  **  Royal  Atlas 
of  Modem  Geography,"  in  10  part& 

JOHNSTON,  Arthub,  a  Scottish  physician 
and  Latin  poet,  born  at  Caskieben,  near  Aber- 
deen, in  1587,  died  in  Oxford  in  1641.  After 
studying  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  he 
went  to  Padua^here  he  completed  his  educa- 
tion in  1610.  He  then  travelled  for  some  time 
in  southern  and  central  Europe,  and  resided 
for  20  years  in  France.  About  1685  he  return- 
ed to  Scotiand,  and  was  appointed  physician 
to  Charles  I.  In  1687  he  oecame  principal 
of  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  but  his  duties 
as  royal  physician  requiring  his  residence  at 
court,  the  greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life 
was  passed  m  England.  His  principal  produc- 
tions are  his  Parerga  et  Epigrammata  (Aber- 
deen, 1682)  ;  OantiH  SotomonU  ParaphroM 
Poetica  (London,  1688) ;  and  Paraphrasis  Poet- 
tea  PsalmoTum  I)avidU  (Aberdeen,  1687). 

JOHNSTON,  Gabbiel,  a  colonial  governor 
of  South  Carolina,  born  in  Scotiand  about  the 
end  of  the  l7th  century,  died  in  1752.  Very 
little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's, 
with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession,  which 
he  seems  not  to  have  practised.  He  was  for  a 
while  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  St.  An- 
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drew^a,  and  then  removed  to  London,  where  he 
was  engaged  with  Pulteney  and  Bolincbroke 
in  writing  for  the  "  Craftsman."  By  the  in- 
fluence of  the  earl  of  Wilmington  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  took 
the  oaths  of  office  at  Bronswiok,  Nov.  2, 1784. 
He  was  the  ablest  and  most  snccessfol  of  all 
the  colonial  governors,  holding  the  reins  of 
power  np  to  the  time  of  his  death. — Samubi^ 
an  American  lawyer  and  statesman,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  Dec. 
16, 1783,  died  near  Edenton,  N.  C,  in  1816. 
His  father,  John,  came  to  North  Carolina  in 
1786,  became  surveyor-general,  and  acquired 
large  landed  estates.  The  son  cnose  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  and  was  clerk  of  the  superior 
court  in  Chowan  co.  for  6  yeai's  from  1767,  and 
served  there  also  as  naval  officer  under  the 
crown.  He  soon  became  prominent  both  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  politician.  He  was  elected  to 
the  assembly  in  1769,  when  the  province  was 
much  disturbed  by  matters  connected  with  the 
war  of  the  regulation.  From  the  first  he  es- 
poused the  popular  side,  and  was  especially 
conspicuous  in  the  opposition  to  Cov.  Martin. 
In  1778  the  assembly  placed  him  on  its  standing 
committee  of  inquiry  and  correspondence,  the 
organ  by  which  it  sought  to  codperate  with  the 
other  provinces.  This  was  the  first  decisive 
step  toward  revolution  taken  by  the  legislature 
of  North  Carolina.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  first  two  provincial  congresses  in  this 
province.  The  8d  and  4th  met  at  his  summons, 
and  he  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  both. 
In  the  8d,  Aug.  1775,  the  political  organization 
of  the  province  was  decided  on,  and  the  su- 
preme executive  authority  was  intrusted  to  a 
provincial  council,  of  which  he  was  made  the 
chairman,  and  so  virtually  the  governor  of  the 
province.  In  Sept  1775,  he  was  chosen  treasurer 
for  the  N.  district  of  North  Carolina.  The  4th 
provincial  congress  made  him  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  prepare  a  permanent  constitution 
for  the  future  state.  As  the  committee  could 
not  agree,  another  congress  was  called  at  Hali- 
fax, Nov.  12, 1776,  for  this  special  purpose,  and 
to  organize  the  government  thereupon.  To 
this  congress  Mr.  Johnston  was  not  elected. 
Parties  were  now  definitely  formed,  and  he  was 
charged  with  leanings  toward  aristocracy ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  force  of  the  radical 
party  was  directed  to  the  single  object  of  de- 
feating him.  In  l781-'2  he  was  a  member  of 
the  continental  congress.  In  1787  he  was  elect- 
ed governor  of  the  state,  and  in  1788  presided 
over  the  convention  which  rejected  the  federal 
constitution,  which,  however,  he  supported  with 
all  his  influence.  In  1789  he  presided  over  the 
convention  which  adopted  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. He  was  the  1st  U.  S.  senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  held  that  office  from  1789  to  1793. 
In  Feb.  1800,  he  was  appointed  judce  of  the 
superior  court,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1808. 
JOHNSTON,  Geobob,  a  Scottish  naturalist, 
bom  in  1798,  died  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  July 
8,  1855.    After  serving  a  medical  apprentice- 


ship with  Dr.  Abercrombie  of  Edinburgh,  he  en< 
tered  the  university  of  that  city,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1819.  Subsequently  he  settled  as 
a  medical  practitioner  at  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Amid  many  arduous  professional  duties,  ho  cul- 
tivated natural  history  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
a  success  which  rendered  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence "one  of  the  most  classic  localities  in 
Great  Britain.**  Apart  from  numerous  papers 
contributed  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal"  and  other  scientific  periodicfids,  ho 
published  two  works  of  firstrate  importance: 
"  History  of  British  Zoophytes'*  (2d  ed.,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1847),  and  "  History  of  British 
Sponges  and  Lithophytes*'(8vo.,  1842).  In  1850 
appeared  bis  "Introduction  to  Conchology/' 
with  an  abundance  of  illustrations.  His  latest 
work  was  "  The  Natural  History  of  the  East- 
em  Borders"  (vol.  i.,  "Botany,"  8vo.,  1854),  and 
he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  upon 
a  complete  work  on  British  annelids.  He  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  accomplished  con- 
tributors to  the  literature  of  natural  history^ 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ray  society. 

JOHNSTON,  James  F.  W.,  a  Scottish  chem- 
ist and  agricultural  writer,  bom  in  Paisley 
about  1796,  died  in  Durham,  England,  Sept  18, 
1855.  When  a  young  man  he  supported  him- 
self by  preparing  students  for  the  Glasgow 
university,  and  in  1825  he  established  a  school 
at  Durham.  In  1880  he  married,  gave  up  his 
seminar^r,  and,  repairing  to  Sweden,  became  a 
pupil  of  Berzelius.  On  his  return  he  settled  in 
Edinburgh,  and  was  appointed  chemist  to  the 
agricultural  society  of  Scotland,  filling  at  the 
same  time  the  office  of  lecturer  on  chemistry 
and  mineralogy  in  the  university  of  Durham. 
After  the  diBsolution  of  the  society  he  removed 
to  Durham,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
composition  of  works  on  agricultural  chemistry. 
He  subsequently  visited  the  United  States  and 
France.  His  works  are:  *^ Elements  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  and  Geology**  (8vo.,  Edin- 
burffh,  1842) ;  **  Suggestions  for  Experiments  in 
Affnculture"  (8vo.,  1848) ;  ^^  Catechism  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  and  Geology*'  (16mo.,  1844; 
translated  and  used  as  a  school  text  book  in 
most  countries  of  Europe  and  America) ;  *'^  Lec- 
tures on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology** 
(8vo.,  1844) ;  ^'  Contributions  to  Scientific  Agri- 
culture** (8vo.,  1849);  "Treatise  on  Experi- 
mental Agriculture"  (8vo.,  1849);  "Use  of 
Lime  in  .Apiculture**  (8vo.,  1849) ;  "  Notes  on 
North  America,  Agricultural,  Economical,  and 
Social  **  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1851) ;  "  Instrootions  for 
Analysis  of  Soils,  Limestone,  &c.**  (12rao.,  3d 
ed.  1855) ;  "  Chemistry  of  Common  Life'*  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  1854-*5).  Of  several  of  these  many 
editions  have  been  printed  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  America. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANY.  This  name  usu- 
ally  designates  a  partnership  in  which  the  capi- 
tal is  distributed  by  shares  among  a  large  number 
of  partners.  They  assume  in  certain  respects  a 
corporate  form,  but  possess  legally  none  of  the 
peculiar  attributes  or  powers  of  corporations^ 
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like  these,  howeyer,  they  adopt  a  oorporate 
name ;  divide  a  fixed  capital  into  shares,  which 
they  make  transferable  hj  assignment  and  de- 
livery ;  and  commit  the  condact  of  their  bnai- 
nesB  to  a  board  of  directors.  It  is  also  sometimes 
Btipolated  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  as- 
sociationy  that  no  member  shall  be  liable  for 
the  company's  debts  beyond  the  amonnt  of  his 
aharea.  80  far  as  the  partners  alone  are  cod- 
oemed,  they  may  adopt  what  mles  they  will 
for  the  internal  adminiHration  of  the  partner- 
ship.  Bnt  their  imitation  or  assumption  of  cor- 
porate powers  or  responsibilities  cannot  avail 
them  in  law,  except  so  far  as  recent  legislation 
&Tor8  them,  or  prejudices  the  rights  of  third 
parties.  They  remain  partnerships,  and  are 
generally  subiect  to  the  rules  of  law  which  gov- 
ern partnerwips.  Thus,  such  a  company  can- 
not sne  ks  shareholders  at  law  for  breach  of 
their  engagements  to  it ;  for  as  copartners  of  the 
plaintif&,  they  cannot  be  made  liable,  according 
to  the  rnles  of  pleading,  in  such  a  suit ;  they 
mnst  therefore  resort  to  the  intervention  of  trus- 
tees in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  contracts 
made  or  to  be  made  with  their  members.  They 
cannot  proceed  in  law  or  in  equity  by  their  corpo- 
rate name.  And  they  are  bound  by  that  familiar 
rale  of  partnership  law,  which  no  mere  mutual 
agreement  can  evade,  that  each  member  of  the 
association  is  liable  as  a  partner  in  9olidOy  or  to 
answer,  with  his  whole  private  property,  for  all 
the  debts  of  the  partnership.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  rule  would  be  changed  even  though 
the  creditor  dealing  with  the  company  have 
notice  of  a  stipulation  in  the  articles  of  asso- 
dalaon  limiting  the  responsibility  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  mere  joint  funds,  or  to  a  qualified 
extent.  In  recognition  of  the  advantages  se- 
cured to  the  community  by  the  combination  of 
capital  in  the  prosecution  of  important  enter- 
pnsesi  and  in  view  of  the  embarrassments  to 
which  they  are  subjected  by  the  operation  of 
the  roles  of  law,  joint  stock  companies  have  re- 
ceived both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States 
some  assistance  from  legislation.  In  England, 
fhe  statute  7  and  8  Victoria,  0. 110,  conferred 
upon  them  a  Qualified  corporate  character.  They 
thus  acquired  a  separate  legal  assistance  apart 
from  that  of  their  mdividufd  members,  and  be- 
came bodies  corporate  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing on  their  business,  of  taking  and  holding  a 
common  property,  and  of  suing  and  being  sued. 
The  statute  of  New  York  which  controls  these 
associations  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  character. 
Neither  of  these  acts,  however,  exempts  the 
members  from  their  ordinary  partnership  liabil- 
ity for  the  whole  debts  of  the  company ;  though 
the  English  act  provides  that  the  common  prop- 
erty shall  be  first  applied  to  the  satisfaction  of 
such  debts.  In  Massachusetts  and  some  other 
states,  joint  stock  companies,  in  common  with 
other  trading  associations,  which  possess  the  re- 

Sired  capitis  and  embrace  a  prescribed  num- 
r  of  members^  and  in  other  respects  conform 
to  the  conditions  of  the  statute,  may  become 
corporations,  with  all  their  characteristic  pow- 


ers, privileges,  and  incidents.  Thus,  m  fact,  they 
cease  to  be  partnerships  or  joint  stock  compa- 
nies, and  are  brought  under  the  general  statute 
which  governs  corporations  of  this  kind. 

JOINT  TENANTS,  persons  to  whom  a  sin- 
gle estate  is  granted  jointly  by  the  same  deed  or 
will,  and  without  any  exclusive  restrictions  or 
explanatory  words.  The  grant  can  ti^e  effect 
in  such  a  case  only  by  considering  that  all  the 
grantees  have  equal  interests,  and  that  each  has 
the  entire  possession  of  the  whole  estate.  For 
between  the  grantees  there  is  a  unity :  1,  of  title, 
the  estate  being  derived  from  one  and  the  same 
conveyance;  2,  of  time,  for  it  was  created  and 
vested  in  them  at  the  same  period ;  8,  in  respect 
to  interest,  for  it  is  a  single  estate  which  was 
conveyed;  4^  in  respect  to  possession,  for  the 
estate  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  common  during  the 
same  time.  It  was  the  distinguishing  incident 
of  joint  tenancies  that,  upon  the  death  of  his 
co-grantees,  the  estate  passed  undiminished  to 
the  last  survivor.  This  is  the  so  called  ha 
aecreseendi^  or  right  of  survivorship.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  feudal  law,  the  policy  of  which  was 
averse  to  the  division  of  tenures,  and  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  feudal  services  among  tenants 
who  might  be  strangers  to  the  lord.  The  rules  of 
law  in  relation  to  joint  tenancies  were  strictly 
upheld  for  a  long  time  by  the  courts  of  common 
law,  but  were  regarded  with  less  favor  in  pro- 

Jortion  as  the  law  of  tenancies  was  modified, 
oint  tenancies,  with  all  their  incidents,  have 
been  but  little  recognized  in  the  United  States; 
and  the  incident  of  survivorship  is  very  gener- 
ally abolished.  It  is  the  rule  in  most  states, 
that  all  estates  conveyed  to  two  or  more  per- 
sons are  to  be  deemed  tenancies  in  common, 
unless  a  different  tenure  is  clearly  expressed  or 
implied  in  the  instrument  creating  the  estate. 
And  even  a  joint  tenant  may  usually  transfer 
his  share,  and  the  transferee  will  hold  it  as  a 
tenant  in  common.  A  proper  exception  is  made 
in  the  cases  of  estates  vested  in  trustees  or  ex- 
ecutors, as  such,  who  are  still  joint  tenants,  be« 
cause  the  proper  execution  of  the  trust  requires 
the  right  of  survivorship.  By  the  law  of  joint 
tenancy,  the  possession  and  control  of  the  prop- 
erty  remain  with  the  survivors,  instead  of  pass- 
ing to  the  representatives  of  a  deceased  trustee. 
Nor  can  a  trustee,  by  his  mere  assignment^  put 
another  person  in  his  place,  and  confer  upon 
him  his  powers.    (See  Tbusts.) 

JOINVILLE,  Jean,  sire  de,  a  French  chroni- 
cler, born  at  the  chateau  of  Joinville  in  Cham*^ 
pagne  in  1224,  died  in  1819.  Belonging  to  a 
noble  family,  he  early  entered  the  service  of 
Thibaut  lY .,  king  of  Navarre,  the  most  renown- 
ed trouvdre  of  his  time,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
assumed  the  hereditary  ofiice  of  seneschal.  In 
1248  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  took  the  cross,  and  enlisted  8  bannerets, 
6  knights  bachelor,  and  700  men-at-arms,  with 
whom  he  sailed  from  Marseilles  and  joined  the 
king  in  Cyprus.  During  the  winter  of  124SU 
'50,  which  the  crusaders  spent  there,  the  senes- 
chal had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  king, 
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from  which  sprang  a  deep  and  mntnal  affection. 
Joinyille  was  in  the  first  rank  when  the  French 
army  effected  its  landing  at  Damietta,  in  Egypt, 
on  Easter  Monday,  1250 ;  and  at  the  head  of  his 
men  he  kept  at  hay  a  hody  of  6,000  Saracens. 
He  foQght  at  the  disastrous  hattle  of  Mansoora, 
was  taken  prisoner  with  the  kins  in  his  retreat 
toward  the  sea^harely  escaped  death,  and  was 
finally  liberated  with  his  master.  He  accompa- 
nied Loais  to  Palestine,  where  they  soionmed 
nearly  4  years.  He  returned  home  in  1254,  and 
still  maintained  his  personal  intimacy  with  the 
king;  hut  when,  in  1270, Louis  IX.  summoned 
his  barons  to  another  crusade,  Joinville  declined 
to  go.  However,  he  bore  witness  to  the  king^s 
virtues  during  the  inauest  preparatory  to  can- 
onization, and  he  gladly  assented  when  Queen 
Jeanne  of  Navarre  requested  him  to  write  the 
deeds  and  good  sayings  of  her  husband's  grand- 
father. To  this  request  we  owe  his  Mmof'^'ety 
which  are  invaluable  as  a  chronicle,  and  nnri« 
vailed  in  point  of  simplicity  and  grace.  They 
were  completed  about  1809,  and  first  printed 
by  Marnef  brothers  (4to.  JPoitiers,  1546).  The 
best  editions  are  those  of  Du  Gauge  (1668),  Cap- 
peronnier  (1761),  and  F.  Michel  (Didot,  Paris, 
1858).  Oapperonnier's  was  reprinted  in  1840, 
with  annotations,  in  the  Beeueil  dt$  hutoriens 
de  France^  vol.  zx. 

JOINVILLE.  FBANgoisFsBDnrAND  Phiuppb 
LoTJis  Mabib  D^OsLtAxs,  priuce  de,  the  8d  son 
of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  bom  at 
the  palace  of  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  Oct.  14,  1818. 
Like  his  elder  brothers,  he  completed  his  clas- 
sical studies  in  the  college  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
then  prepared  himself  for  the  naval  school  at 
Brest,  into  which  he  was  admitted  after  passing 
the  usual  examination.  He  submitted  to  the 
reguUur  training  of  the  naval  profession,  went 
through  all  the  routine  of  the  service,  and  rap- 
idly acquired  considerable  proficiency.  His  birth 
secured  him  of  course  rapid  promotion,  but 
there  were  few  if  any  more  meritorious  officers  in 
the  French  navy.  He  managed  to  be  constantly 
in  active  service,  evincing  in  all  circumstances 
the  utmost  desire  to  distinguish  himself.  An 
opportunity  was  offered  him  in  1888,  when  Ad- 
•  miral  Baudin  was  sent  against  Mexico.  The 
prince,  who  had  reached  tiie  rank  of  post-cap- 
tain, was  in  command  of  the  frigate  Oriole,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  preciaon 
of  his  manoBUvres  during  the  bombardment  of 
the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'tilloa.  A  few  days  later, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  sailors,  he  landed 
near  Vera  Cruz,  broke  in  the  gate  of  the  city, 
passed  through  tne  streets  amid  brisk  discharges 
of  musketry,  and  with  his  own  hand  took  Gen. 
Arista  prisoner.  His  brilliant  conduct  was  re- 
warded by  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  full  captain.  In 
1840  he  was  sent  to  6t  Helena,  with  two  frig- 
ates, the  Belle  Ponle  and  Favorite,  to  receive 
the  remains  of  Napoleon  I.,  which  were  trans- 

gprted  to  France.    After  a  visit  to  the  United 
tates,  and  a  cruise  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
he  repaired  to  Rio  Janeiro,  which  he  had  al- 


ready visited,  and  there.  May  1, 1848,  married 
the  princess  Francesca  of  Braganza,  the  sister 
of  Don  Pedro  11.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed rear  admiral,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  admiralty  board ;  he  participated  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  committee  for  the  organization 
of  a  steam  navy,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
takinff  active  measures  toward  this  end,  pub- 
lished in  the  Retue  de$  deux  mondet  an  able 
paper,  Note  9wr  les  forces  natales  de  la  Ik^nce^ 
which  attracted  public  attention  to  the  subject) 
and  saw  his  exertions  crowned  with  partial  suc- 
cess. In  1844  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
French  fleet  cruising  along  the  coast  of  Morocco^ 
and  while  Marshal  Bugeaud  was  invading  that 
empire  by  land,  he  bombarded  Tangier,  Aug.  fL 
ana  Mogadore,  Aug.  15,  taking  possession  oi 
the  island  and  harbor,  and  obliged  the  Moors  to 
come  to  terms.  The  prince,  who  entertained 
liberal  opinions,  had  more  than  once  warned  his 
father  of  the  dangers  attending  his  retrograde 
policy ;  but  his  voice  had  been  powerless.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  he 
was  in  Algeria;  he  resigned  his  command  to 
republican  officers^  sailed  for  England,  and  join- 
ed his  exiled  family  at  Olaromont.  When  the 
constituent  assembly  discussed  the  decree  of 
banishment  against  the  Orleans  family,  he  sent 
in  a  protest  couched  in  most  dignified  terms. 
Since  that  time  he  has  lived  in  retirement,  keep-, 
ing  carefully  aloof  from  all  political  intrigues, 
devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  the  education  of 
his  children  and  the  colonization  of  his  vast  pos- 
sessions in  Brazil.  The  domain  in  France  whicb 
he  inherited  from  his  aunt  Adelaide  was  confis- 
cated by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  He  has  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  an  £tude  9ur  Ve^cadre 
de  la  Mmiterranie  (1852),  and  La  guerre  de 
Chine  en  1857,  in  the  Reime  dee  deux  mondea, 

JOKJOKARTA,  Djoojooarta,  Ojoojookab- 
TA,  or  TuoYAKABTA,  a  maritime  province  or 
residency  in  the  S.  part  of  Java,  formerly  one  of 
the  most  important  native  states  on  the  island, 
but  now  subject  to  the  Dutch ;  pop.  880,000. 
It  contains  the  volcano  of  Nerapi,  8,150  feet 
high,  abounds  in  teak,  is  very  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces rice,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  but  has  no 
good  harbors. — Jokjokabta,  the  capital  of  the 
above  residency  and  seat  of  a  native  sultan  and 
a  Dutch  resident ;  pop.  90,000.  The  most  in- 
teresting features  of  the  town  are  said  to  bo 
the  native  monarches  water  palace,  with  its 
walls,  towers,  and  subterraneous  approaches^ 
and  the  fort  occupied  by  Europeans.  The  sul- 
tan is  attended  by  a  body  guard  of  young  fe- 
males, armed  with  lance,  sword,  and  pistol,  and 
serving  both  as  infantry  and  cavalry.  From  them 
are  often  chosen  inmates  for  the  royal  harem. 

JOLIBA.    See  Nioeb. 

JOLIET,  a  city  of  Elinois,  capital  of  Will  co., 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Des  Plaines  river, 
40  m.  8.  W.  from  Chicago ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,659 ; 
in  1855,  6,000;  in  1858,  about  8,000.  The  H- 
linois  and  Michigan  canal  passes  through  the 
city,  and  it  is  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Ohi- 
cago  and  Bock  Island  with  the  Chicago,  Alton, 
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md  St  Louis,  the  northem  Indiana  and  Joliet, 
ttd  the  Joliet  and  Mendota  railroads.  It  is 
fnToanded  bj  a  rich  agricultural  country,  and 
IS  the  principal  shipping  point  for  the  produce 
of  this  region  which  is  exported  by  canaL  In 
1858  it  contained  6  churches,  2  handsome  school 
hoasesi  a  bank,  8  hotels,  2  flour  miUs,  a  saw 
milL  and  several  lai^  timber  yards.  It  is  well 
bnili  and  %hted  with  gas.  The  city  hall  is  a 
hrge  and  imposing  edifice.  The  new  state 
priaoa  near  Joliet  is  a  massive  stone  structure. 
oocQiiTing  an  area  of  15  acres.  It  was  expected 
to  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  was 
already  so  fiu:  finished  in  May,  1858,  that  a 
number  oi  prisoners  were  removed  to  it  from 
the  old  penitentiary  at  Alton.  There  are  inex- 
famostibJe  qnarries  of  fine  blue  and  white  build- 
inff  stone  near  the  city. 

JOLLSET^  or  Joubt,  Louis,  one  of  the  dis- 
oofverers  of  the  Mississippi  river,  bom  in  Que- 
bec, probably  in  thefirst  half  of  the  17th  century, 
died  about  1780.  He  was  educated  at  the  Je- 
suit college  of  Quebec,  and  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  the  fur  trade  on  the  western  frontier, 
thereby  becoming  familiar  with  the  mission- 
ariea,  and  with  the  habits  and  languages  of  va- 
xions  Indian  tribes.  Sudi  was  his  reputation  for 
ndence  and  experience  that  he  was  selected 
by  the  governor  Frontenao  and  the  intendant 
Talon  to  ascertain  the  direction  and  mouth  of 
IbelCsBissippi,  a  few  of  whose  affluents  had  al- 
leedy  been  visited  by  missionaries  and  traders. 
Starting  with  his  companion,  the  illustrious  Fa- 
ttier Marquette,  and  6  other  Frenchmen,  from 
Green  Bay  in  June,  1678,  he  ascended  the  Fox 
river,  and  descended  the  Wisconsin  to  its  con- 
inence  with  the  Mississippi,  down  which  the 
party  sailed  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Chick- 
aawa,  below  the  entrance  of  the  Arkansas. 
Havinff  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
senem  course  of  the  stream,  they  returned  to 
Ureen  Bay«  by  the  way  of  the  Illinois  river,  Chi- 
cago, and  Lake  Michigan,  whence  JoUiet  started 
alone  for  Qnebec.  The  whole  route  travelled  by 
them  is  estimated  at  2,500  miles.  He  lost  his 
Journal  and  other  papers  in  the  rapids  above 
jContreal,  tmt  wrote  out  from  recollection  a  few 
pei^of  manuscript,  which  sgree  with  the  nar- 
rative of  Msrquette.  In  the  same  manner  ho 
prepared  a  map  of  the  region  explored.  The 
French  government  inadequately  rewarded  him 
for  his  services  with  the  island  of  Anticosti  at 
the  month  of  the  St.  Lawrence^  where  he  built 
n  lumse  and  fort  for  his  family,  mtending  to  em- 
berk  in  trade.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  snbeequentiy  employed  in  the  west.  In 
1691  his  isluid  was  captured  by  a  British  fleet 
and  his  property  destroyed.  Of  his  subsequent 
history  very  little  is  known.  Joliet,  the  capital 
of  Will  co^  IlL,  is  named  after  him. 

JOMABD,  £dms  Fbakqois,  a  French  geog- 
ncpher  and  archsaologist,  born  in  Versailles, 
Kov.  20,  1777.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  the  polytechnic  school,  he  was  appointed  a 
loember  of  the  scientific  commissioh  which  ac- 
companied Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  1798,  and 


distittffuished  himself  there  by  his  zeal  and  suc- 
cessful researches.  On  his  return  to  France,  he 
was  sent  on  a  topographical  mission  to  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  but  was  soon  recalled  to  Paris 
in  order  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Deicription  de  VJSgypte,  Appomted  secretary 
of  the  commission,  and  especially  charged  in 
1807  to  superintend  the  engraving  and  printing 
of  that  publication,  he  devoted  18  years  to  its 
completion.  In  order  to  procure  some  addi- 
tional materials  for  it,  he  repaired  to  England 
in  1814,  where,  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  he  was  enabled  to  execute  his  design. 
During  this  journey  he  was  impressed  with  5ie 
excellence  of  the  Lancasterian  schools,  and  on 
his  return  introduced  the  system  into  France. 
Meanwhile  he  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
cause  of  geographical  science,  inducing  the  gov- 
ernment to  send  travellers  to  various  parts  of 
the  world,  giving  accounts  of  their  discoveries 
in  his  interesting  papers,  and  participating  in 
1821  in  the  establishment  of  the  geographical 
society.  In  1828,  on  the  organization  of  the 
new  department  of  geography  and  travels  in 
the  royal  (now  imperial)  library,  he  received  the 
Ap^intment  of  conservateuradminUtrateur.  He 
was  made  an  ofScer  of  the  legion  of  honor  in 
1888.  Being  held  in  great  esteem  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  he  persuaded  the  pasha  to  send  a  number  of 
young  Egyptians  to  study  in  Paris.  These  young 
men  fonned  what  was  called  the  ingtitut  des 
J^yptienSy  placed  under  the  direction  of  Jomard. 
A3  a  reward  for  his  services,  the  successor 
of  Mehemet  Ali  appointed  him  his  scientific 
correspondent,  and  granted  him  the  honorary 
title  of  bey.  His  numerous  publications  are  all 
devoted  to  geography,  archsBology,  or  public 
education.  Beside  his  contributions  to  the  great 
work  of  the  Egyptian  commission^  which  he 
has  printed  separately,  under  the  title  of  Be- 
eueit  d'oliervations  et  ds  memoires  9ur  VJEgypU 
andenne  et  modeme  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1880). 
his  most  important  publications  are :  Voyage  a 
Voaeie  de  Syauah  (1819),  from  the  notes  of  the 
travellers  Gaillaud  ana  Drovetti;  JRemarquee 
mr  lee  rapporte  de  V6thiopie  et  de  V6gypte^ 
&c.  (1822-*8) ;  and  Aperffue  et  coups  d^ail  sur 
lee  n&uvellee  deeouvertee  dans  VAfrique  eentrale 
(1824-7).  Nearly  all  of  these  are  accompanied 
with  valuable  maps  and  diagrams. 

JOMELLI,  NicoLO,  an  Italian  composer,  bom 
in  Aversa,  near  l^les,  in  1714,  died  in  Naples, 
Aug.  28,  1774.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Leonardo 
Leo.  His  Errore  amoroso  and  Odoardo^  pro- 
duced in  Naples  before  he  was  24  years  of  age. 
established  his  reputation,  and  he  was  invitea 
to  Bome|,  where  he  composed  two  new  operas. 
Thence  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  studied 
under  Padre  Martini.  After  a  successful  career 
in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  he  returned  in  1749 
to  Rome,  where  his  Artaserse  was  coldly  re- 
ceived, it  being  supposed  that  he  was  aspiring 
to  the  situation  of  cbapelmaster  of  St.  Peter^s, 
for  which  neither  his  years  nor  his  education 
qualified  him.  He  was  induced  by  this  discom- 
fiture to  apply  himself  assiduously  to  the  study 
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of  the  more  profonnd  branches  of  his  art,  espe- 
cially ecclesiastical  composition.  At  Viemia 
the  next  year,  he  produced  his  AchiUe  in  Sdro 
with  complete  success.  Here  too  he  made  a 
congenial  friend  in  the  poet  Metastasio,  whose 
Didone  he  set  to  music,  and  on  whose  works  he 
thenceforth  almost  exclusively  employed  him- 
self. Returning  to  Borne  in  1761,  he  received 
the  coveted  appointment  of  chapelmaster,  which 
however  he  resigned  in  1753  to  accept  an  invi- 
tation from  the  duke  of  Wtlrtemberg  to'settle  as 
musical  director  in  Stuttgart  After  many  years' 
absence  he  returned  to  Naples  in  1768 ;  but  his 
style  no  longer  pleased  the  Neapolitans,  and 
upon  the  &uure  of  his  Demofoonte  and  Iphi- 
genia  in  Aulids  he  sickened  and  died,  having 
first  composed  his  Miterere^  the  last  and  greatest 
of  his  works. 

JOMINI,  Henri,  baron,  a  French  military 
historian,  bom  in  Payerne,  canton  of  Yaud, 
Switzerland,  March  6, 1779.  He  served  first  in 
the  troops  of  his  native  country,  and  in  1804 
was  admitted  to  the  French  army  with  the  rank 
of  miyor,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  a  colonelcy. 
Being  attached  to  Marsnal  Ney  in  the  capacity 
first  of  aide-de-camp,  then  of  chief  staff  officer, 
he  accompanied  him  to  Germany  in  1806-'7, 
and  to  Spain  in  1808.  Meanwhile  he  employed 
his  pen  in  several  political  and  military  essays ; 
as  early  as  1805  he  had  presented  to  Napoleon 
the  first  edition  of  one  of  his  chief  works,  TraiU 
des  grandes  aerations  militairei^  au  histoire 
critique  et  militaire  des  guerrei  de  Frederic  II, 
compart  d  eeUea  de  la  rholution  (5  vols.  8vo., 
with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1805).  Some  misunder- 
standing between  him  and  his  commander  caus- 
ed him  to  be  dismissed  fi>om  his  post,  and  he 
then  offered  Ins  services  to  Alexander  of  Busma; 
but  Napoleon  would  not  allow  him  to  throw  off 
his  aUegiance.  Olarke,  the  minister  of  war,  of- 
fered him  the  alternatives  of  imprisonment  or 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  he  reluctant- 
ly accepted  the  latter.  In  1812  he  was  ap- 
pointea  governor  of  Wilna  and  then  of  Smo- 
lensk, and  was  of  great  service  to  the  French 
army  during  the  latter  part  of  the  disastrous  re- 
treat from  Moscow.  He  subsequently  resumed 
his  duties  as  chief  staff  officer  of  Marshal  Ney, 
and  participated  in  the  victory  of  Bautzen.  Ney 
asked  for  him  the  rank  of  general  of  division ; 
but  not  only  was  this  recommendation  over- 
looked by  Berthier,  who  was  unfriendly  to  him, 
but  his  name  was  erased  from  the  promotion 
list  and  he  was  put  under  arrest  on  account  of 
some  trifling  irregularities  in  his  routine  duties. 
This  treatment  he  deeply  resented ;  and  after  the 
armistice  of  Plfiswitz,  he  left  the  French  army 
and  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  Alexander, 
who  appointed  him  his  aide-de-camp.  Sentence 
of  death  was  passed  against  him  as  a  deserter 
by  a  French  court  martial,  and  it  was  rumored 
that  he  had  betrayed  the  military  plans  of  the 
French  to  their  enemies ;  but  such  an  accusa- 
tion was  wholly  unfounded,  as  was  afterward 
ascertained  by  Napoleon^s  own  declaration. 
Jomini  even  declined  taking  an  active  part  in 


the  operations  of  the  allied  armies  against 
France.  In  1815  he  accompanied  the  czar  to 
Paris,  and  received  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St. 
Louis  from  Louis  XVIU.  He  tried,  but  in  vain, 
to  save  the  life  of  Marshal  Ney.  After  sojourn- 
ing in  France  to  superintend  the  publication  of 
his  great  work,  Eutoire  critique  et  militaire  de% 
campagrue  de  la  rholutian  de  1792  d  1801, 
written  in  conjunction  with  Col.  Koch  (15  vola. 
8vo.,  Paris,  1819-24),  he  returned  to  Bnssia  in 
1822,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  completion  of 
the  military  education  of  the  grand  duke  Nich- 
olas, who,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  re- 
tained him  as  his  aide-de-camp.  He  served  in 
1828  during  the  Bussian  war  against  Turkey, 
and  organized  in.  1830  the  Bussian  military 
academy.  He  then  retired  to  Brussels^  but  hast- 
ened to  St  Petersburg  on  the  breakmg  out  of 
the  Crimean  war.  Since  1855  he  has  again  re- 
sided in  Brussels.  Beside  the  above  mentioned 
works,  which  are  the  basis  of  his  reputation  as 
a  military  writer,  his  chief  publications  are : 
Ftincipes  de  la  stratSgie  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
1818);  Vie  politique  et  militaire  de  KapoUon^ 
racontU  par  lui-^mhne  au  t/ribunai  de  Cetar^ 
d^Alexanare  et  de  FridSric  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Parish 
1827) ;  Tableau  analytique  detprinctpaleecom-* 
hinaieoM  de  la  guerre  et  de  leun  rappcrU  aieet 
la  politique  dee  State  (4th  ed.,  St.  Petersburg^ 
1886) ;  Freds  de  Vart  de  la  guerre^  ou  nouveau 
tableau  analytique  des  principales  cornbinaisonM 
de  la  strategic^  ae  la  grande  tactique  etdelapo^ 
Utique  militaire  (5th  ed.,  Paris,  1888) ;  Freds 
politique  et  militaire  de  la  eampagne  de  1815 

Saris,  1889) ;  Appendice  au  precis  de  F histoire 
la  guerre  (Paris,  1849). 

JOMSBOBG,  a  piratical  city,  once  existing  on 
the  S.  coast  of  the  Baltic,  but  or  which  no  traces 
now  remiun.  Its  exact  situation  is  not  known. 
It  became  probably  identical  with  Julin,  a  sea- 
port founded  by  the  Wends,  and  situated  in 
that  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Oder  which  is  now 
the  island  of  Wollin,  described  by  Adam  of 
Bremen  as  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
commercial  city  in  Europe  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury. M.  Mallet  calls  this  city  both  Julin  and 
Jomsborg.  The  Scandinavian  pirate  Palnatoki. 
about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  erected 
a  stronghold  near  Julin.  and  ultimately  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  whole  island,  thus  giving 
the  name  Jomsborg  to  what  had  been  Julin. 
Contempt  of  death,  and  fearlessness  in  general, 
were  the  requirements  for  admission  into  the 
community  of  Jomsborg;  and  every  aspirant  un- 
derwent some  trials  in  this  respect.  Jomsborg 
was  destroyed  about  1175,  by  Waldemar  the 
Great  of  Denmark,  in  alliance  with  the  princes 
of  Germany  and  the  emperor  Barbarossa.  The 
remnant  of  the  pirates  escaped  to  Pomerania, 
and  established  themselves  upon  the  Elbe,  until 
they  received  their  final  blow  from  the  Danes 
daring  the  reign  of  Canute  YI.  a  few  years  after 
the  destruction  of  their  great  depot. 

JONAH,  the  5th  of  the  minor  Hebrew  proph* 
ets,  son  of  Amittai,  bom  in  Gath-hepher,  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulon,  prophesied  in  the  kingdom  of 
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Imd  under  Jeroboam  n.  In  the  book  of  Jonah 
it  is  related  that  he  received  the  divine  com- 
mand to  go  to  Nineveh  and  denounce  the  wick- 
edness of  that  citj.  Befnfiiog  to  undertake  the 
mission,  he  embarked  at  Joppa  for  Tarshish  that 
he  might  flee  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
Overtucen  by  a  tempest,  tne  mariners  threw  him 
overboard  as  the  cause  of  their  disaster.  He  was 
miracnlouslj  preserved,  bein^  swallowed  by  a 
great  fi&h.  within  which  he  lived  3  days  and  8 
nights,  when  the  monster  threw  him  forth  upon 
dryland.  Agdn  sent  to  Nineveh,  he  prophesied 
&e  destruction  of  that  city  within  40  days.  The 
linnevites  repented,  and  God  forbore  to  execute 
the  sentence  which  he  had  pronounced.  Jonah 
complained  of  this  result,  retired  from  the  city, 
and  while  dwelling  in  a  booth  was  symbolically 
reproved  by  God.  The  literal  interpretation  of 
the  book  c^  Jonah  was  maintained  by  the  early 
ecclesiastical  authors.  Various  allegorical  and 
mythical  inteipretations  have  been  advanced  by 
some  modem  critics,  as  Semler^Michaelis,  Her- 
der, Eichhom,  Meyer,  and  De  Wette. — See  Ja- 
ger,  Vd)er  den  Zfweek  des  Buehes  Joncu  (1840), 
and  Krahmer,  Das  Buch  Jomm  hUtoriich-hnr 
tiieh  ttnUnucht  (1846). 

JONAS,  Justus,  a  German  theologian,  bom 
in  Nordhausen  in  1498,  died  in  Eisfeld  in  1556. 
He  studied  law  and  afterward  theology  at  £r- 
fort,  and  was  appointed  in  1521  professor  at 
'Wittenberg,  where  he  embraced  with  zeal  the 
doctiines  of  the  reformation,  becoming  intimate 
with  Luther  and  accompanying  him  to  the 
diet  at  Worms.  He  was  present  at  the  oon« 
ference  in  Marburg  and  at  the  famous  imperial 
diet  of  Augsburg.  In  1541  he  was  appointed 
preacher  at  Halle,  from  which  place  when  ban- 
Kied  he  accompanied  Luther  on  his  last  jour- 
ney to  Eisleben.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Eisfeld.  He 
assisted  Luther  in  translating  the  Bible.  The 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the  Biscumo 
pro  CoMugio  Saeerdoiali  (1523). 

JONl^  the  name  of  4  counties  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  L  A  S.  E.  co.  of  N.  0.,  drained  by 
Trent  river;  area,  880  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 
6,088,  <^  whom  2,757  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
level  and  marshy  surfkce,  with  pine  and  cypress 
forests,  and  a  sandy  soil.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  285,862  bushels  of  Indian  com,  10,- 
885  ofoatsi  and  98  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
15  grist  nulls,  1  saw  mill,  12  tar  and  turpentine 
mannfiictories,  18  churches,  and  240  pupils  at- 
tending Dublic  schools.  OapitaL  Trenton.  H. 
A  central  oo.  of  Ga.,  bounded  W.  by  Ocmulgee 
river;  area,  860  6q.m.;  pop.  in  1852,  10,056, 
of  whom  6,126  wdre  slaves.  The  surface  is 
hUly,  and  the  soil  generally  good,  though  much 
worn.  Iron,  granite,  and  quartz  are  found.  The 
prodnctions  in  1850  were  402,860  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  54,208  of  oats,  84,677  of  sweet 
potatoes^  and  9,006  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  6  grist  mills,  2  saw  miUs,  16  churches,  and 
850  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value  of 
land  in  1856,  $1,515,806.  The  central  Georgia 
lailroad  passes  along  the  S.  boundary  of  the 


county.  Capital,  Clinton.  HL  A  8.  £.  eo.  of 
Miss.,  drained  by  Leaf  and  Tallahoma  rivers ; 
area,  672  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,164,  of  whom 
274  were  slaves.  It  has  a  rolling  or  slightly 
hilly  surface,  with  a  sandy  soil  of  various  qnali- 
ties.  The  productions  in  1850  were  60,988 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  82,615  of  sweet  potatoes, 
250  bales  of  cotton,  and  74,555  lbs.  of  rice. 
There  were  2  grist  miUs,  4  saw  mills,  12  churches, 
and  76  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capi« 
tal,  Ellisville.  lY.  An  £.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained 
by  TTaprapinicon  and  Makoqueta  rivers;  area, 
576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  18,475.  It  has  a  di- 
versified surface,  with  alternations  of  prairie 
and.  forest,  and  a  fertile  soil  restins  chiefly  on  a 
bed  of  limestone.  The  productions  in  1859 
were  124,405  bushels  of  wheat,  527,885  of  In- 
dian com,  58,445  of  oats,  87,411  of  potatoes, 
10,678  tons  of  hay,  and  275,600  lbs.  of  butter. 
The  Dubuque  and  Pacific  railroad  passes  through 
the  county.    Capital,  Anamosa. 

JONES,  Anson,  the  last  president  of  the  re- 
public of  Texas,  bora  in  the  part  of  Great  Bar-? 
rington  called  Seekonk,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass., 
Jan.  20, 1798,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  Housn 
ton,  Texas,  Jan.  7,  1858.  At  the  reouest  of 
his  father,  a  fiirmer,  who  had  afforded  him  a 
fair  education,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1817,  and  in 
1820  was  licensed  to  practise^  After  a  residence 
in  South  America,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Or- 
leans, without  having  obtained  much  success  in 
his  profession,  he  established  himself  in  1888  in 
Brazoria,  Texas,  and  immediately  entered  upon  a 
lucrative  practice.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
troubles  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  he  became 
one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  severance  of 
the  two  countries ;  and  in  Deo.  1886,  as  chair- 
man of  a  large  meeting  held  in  Brazoria,  drew 
up  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  ^^declaration  of  in- 
dependence from  Mexico,"  and  of  a  convention 
of  the  people  of  Texas  to  form  a  constitution. 
In  the  succeeding  war  of  independence  he  serv- 
ed as  a  private  soldier  and  as  surgeon  in  the 
Texan  army.  In  1887-^8  he  was  a  representa- 
tive in  the  Texan  congress  from  Brazoria  co.,  in 
which  capacity  he  aided  in  destroying  the  cele- 
brated monopoly,  the  ^^  Texan  Bailroad,  NaTi« 
gation,  and  Banking  Company."    In  1888  he 


was  sent  as  minister  to  Washington,  where  he 
remained  about  a  year,  and  where  he  endeay« 
ored,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  secure  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  On  his 
return  to  Texas  he  took  his  seat  in  congress  as 
senator  from  Brazoria,  and  in  1841  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Houston  his  secretary  of 
state,  which  ofBce  he  filled  8  years.  During 
this  period,  and  subsequently  also,  he  had  the 
entire  direction  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  country, 
and  to  his  efforts  perhaps  more  than  to  those  of 
any  other  individual  is  due  the  high  position 
which  Texas  acquired  in  her  relations  with  for- 
eign powers.  In  Sept.  1844,  he  was  elected 
president  of  Texas  for  8  years  from  the  ensuing 
December,  and  held  that  ofSce  until  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  United  States.    His  ad- 
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mimstration  covered  a  very  body  and  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  Texas,  and  his  labors 
and  responsibilities  were  greater  than  had  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
space  of  time.  He  sacceeded  in  maintaining 
a  footing  of  equality  in  negotiations  with  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  United  States  ;  and  by 
the  interrention  of  the  two  former  powers 
the  goyemment  of  Mexico  was  induced  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  Texas.  Com- 
mercial activity  was  incited,  emigration  from 
Europe,  and  particularly  from  Germany,  was 
setting  in,  ana  terms  of  great  advantage  could 
undoubtedly  have  been  secured  to  the  country 
by  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  under  a  stip- 
ulation that  annexation  to  the  United  States 
should  not  be  encouraged.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  believed  that  President  Jones  pre- 
ferred independence  to  annexation.  But  when 
it  became  evident  that  the  popular  will  was  in 
favor  of  the  latter  measure,  he  spared  no  efforts 
to  accomplish  it,  at  the  same  time  that  he  avoid- 
ed giving  umbrage  to  the  European  powers. 
His  popmarity,  however,  was  affected  by  the 
course  he  pursued,  and  he  was  never  afterward 
elected  to  anv  public  office  of  importance,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  preyed  deeply  upon  him,  and 
probably  led  to  the  mental  alienation  under  the 
influence  of  which  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He 
possessed  great  abilities  for  public  business,  es- 
pecially as  a  diplomatist,  and  in  private  life  was 
remarkable  for  suavity  of  manner  and  strong 
common  sense.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1859 
his  journal,  preceded  by  a  brief  autobiography, 
was  printed  for  private  circulation. 

JONES,  Inioo,  an  English  architect,  bom  in 
London  in  1572,  died  July  21, 1652.  He  was  of 
humble  origin,  and  in  early  life  is  said  to  have 
been  apprenticed  to  a  joiner.  But  manifesting  a 
strong  inclination  for  drawing,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  afforded  him 
the  means  of  procuring  an  art  education  abroad. 
During  several  years  he  made  careful  studies  of 
the  chief  architectural  monuments  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy ;  and  in  the  latter  country 
he  first  obtained  a  correct  idea  of  the  various 
ancient  dasac,  and  of  the  modern  Italian  styles, 
the  first  of  which  were  altogether  unknown  in 
England,  while  the  latter  had  never  been  intro- 
duced save  in  fragmentary  details.  In  Venice 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Palladio,  whose  style  he  subsequently  trans- 
pUmted  into  Engird.  At  the  invitation  of 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  he  visited  Copen- 
hagen in  1604,  and  during  a  residence  there  of 
about  a  year  furnished,  it  is  said,  the  designs 
for  the  roycl  residences  of  Rosenborg  and 
Frederiksborg,  which  are  little  creditable  to 
his  architectural  skill  or  taste.  In  1605  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  at  the  recommendation 
of  Christian,  whose  sister  James  I.  had  mar- 
ried, was  kindly  received  by  the  latter  monarch, 
who  employed  him  to  prepare  the  scenery, 
decorations,  and  machinery  for  the  masques 
written  by  Ben  Jonson,  which  were  among  the 


chief  amusements  of  the  court.  So  wholly  was 
his  time  devoted  to  this  occupation,  that  for 
several  years  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  any 
important  architectural  work.  He  became  a 
person  of  considerable  consequence,  however^ 
at  court)  and  by  his  overbearing  manners  incar- 
red  the  enmity  of  his  dramatic  associate,  Jon- 
son, who  satirized  him  under  the  name  of  Lan- 
tern Leather-head  in  his  ^^  Bartholomew  Fair.'* 
In  1612,  upon  tiie  death  of  Prince  Henry,  to 
whom  he  had  been  appointed  architect,  he  re- 
visited Italy,  and  succeeded  in  materially  im- 
proving his  style.  Upon  his  return  to  England 
he  was  made  surveyor-general  of  the  royal  baild- 
ings,  and  during  the  next  25  years  was  occupied 
with  many  important  public  works,  holding  all 
the  time  the  position  of  the  first  arcMteet  of 
England,  if  not  of  his  age.  His  designs  for  the 
palace  at  Whitehall,  of  which  only  the  banquet- 
mg  house  was  built,  are  considered  his  ehefB 
d'auvre;  beside  which  he  designed  the  river 
ftont  of  Somerset  house,  a  splendid  Corinthian 
portico  rather  incongruously  added  to  old  St. 
PauPs,  the  arcade  and  church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent 
Garden,  York  stdrs,  surgeons'  hall,  Shaftesbury 
house,  Ashbumham  house,  and  many  private 
residences  in  various  parts  of  England,  all  of 
which  were  much  admired  in  their  day,  althougfa 
modem  taste  finds  in  such  of  them  as  remain 
littie  to  admire  or  praise.  Jones  also  aspired  to 
the  character  of  an  antiquary,  and  at  the  request 
of  James  I.  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
druidical  remains  at  Stonehenge,  which  he  un- 
dertook to  show  belonged  to  a  temple  of  the 
Roman  or  Tuscan  order  dedicated  to  Coelua. 
The  errors  of  his  restoration,  as  disclosed  in  hia 
^^  Essay  on  Stonehenge,''  published  after  his 
death  by  his  son-in-law  John  Webb  (fol.,  1655X 
are  sufficientiy  apparent,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
absurdity  of  his  general  conclusions.  During 
the  civil  wars  he  adhered  to  the  royal  cause, 
and  suffered  so  much  from  fines  and  other  per- 
secutions that  he  died  broken-hearted  and  in 
poverty.  A  good  idea  of  his  merits  as  an  archi- 
tect may  be  derived  from  the  volumes  of  his 
designs  published  by  William  Kent  in  1727  and 
1770,  and  by  Isaac  Ware  in  1748.  His  reputa- 
tion is  hardly  sustained  by  these,  but  must  be 
accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  by  the  novelty 
of  the  new  classic  style  he  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, and  by  the  fact  that  he  occupied  the  field 
during  his  whole  life  with  scarcely  a  rival.  He 
in  no  respect  merits  the  title  of  the  '^English 
Palladio"  or  the  ^'  EnglishVitru  vius,"  frequentiy 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  was  an  accomplished 
classical  scholar  and  mathematician,  and  occa- 
sionally wrote  verses.  His  publications  consist 
of  a  masque  and  several  miscellaneous  essays, 
and  he  also  left  some  notes  on  Palladio's  archi- 
tecture, which  were  inserted  by  Leoni  in  an 
edition  of  Palladio  in  1714.— See  ^^Life  of  Inigo 
Jones,"  by  Peter  Cunningham  (London,  1848). 
JONES,  Jacob,  a  commodore  in  the  U.  S. 
navy,  bom  near  Smyrna,  Kent  co.,  Del.,  in 
1770,  died  in  Philadelphia  in  Aug.  1850.  He 
was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and 
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commenced  practice  in  his  native  conntj,  bnt 
aoon  relinquished  it  for  the  clerkship  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Delaware.  In  April,  1799,  he 
veoeiTed  a  midshipman's  warrant  in  the  navy, 
and  aerred  for  some  time  in  the  frigate  United 
States  under  Oommodore  John  Barry.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  Feb.  1801, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Tripoli  was 
attached  to  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  in  which 
he  was  <^tured  off  Tripoli  iu  1808  (see  Bain- 
Bsn>6B,  n  iLUAxX  and  remained  a  prisoner  20 
months.  He  was  afterward  employed  for  some 
years  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  United  States,  a 
MTt  of  the  time  in  command  of  the  brig  Argus. 
In  April,  1810,  he  was  commissioned  as  master 
commandant,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Wasp,  a  sloop  of  war  of  18 
gons.  He  was  on  his  passage  home  from  France 
in  1812  when  war  was  declared  by  the  United 
States  against  England.  On  his  arrival  the  Wasp 
was  ordered  to  sea  again  inmiediately,  and  sailed 
from  the  Delaware  on  Oct.  18  upon  a  cruise. 
On  the  night  of  the  17th,  in  lat  87^"  K,  long. 
60**  W.,  she  fell  in  with  a  number  of  TesseLa, 
which  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  were  discoT- 
ered  to  be  a  conyoy  of  English  merchantmen 
protected  by  a  sloop  of  war,  which  the  Wasp 
engaged  at  lib.  80m.  A.  M.  The  action  com- 
menced at  a  distance  of  50  or  60  yards,  which 
was  gradually  lessened  for  a  space  of  48  minutes, 
when  the  Wasp  boarded,  and  carried  her  antag- 
onist. The  fire  on  both  ades  was  extremely 
well  maintained,  but,  as  the  result  proved,  that 
of  the  Wasp  was  the  most  rapid  and  accurate. 
The  captured  vessel  proved  to  be  H.  B.  M.  sloop 
Frolic,  Gapt  Whinyates,  mounting  16  82  lb.  car- 
nmades,  4  long  guns,  and  2 12  lb.  carronades  upon 
her  topgallant  forecastle.  The  armament  of  the 
Waq>  was  16  82  lb.  carronades  and  2  long  12  lb. 
guns.  The  Wasp  had  188  men  upon  her  mus- 
ter roll ;  the  FroHo  probably  a  few  less,  though 
this  is  not  certainly  known.  The  two  vess^ 
were  yery  nearly  equal,  and  no  action  of  the 
war  of  1812  was  more  creditable  to  the  Ameri- 
can navy  than  this.  The  Wasp  suffered  consid- 
erably in  her  rigging  and  spars,  though  but  little 
in  her  hull ;  but  the  Frolic  was  a  mere  wreck 
when  ahe  surrendered.  Her  loss  was  never  ac- 
curately knoirn,  but  was  probably  not  less  than 
80  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  wounded 
were  her  captain,  1st  lieutenant,  and  master, 
the  two  last  mortaUy.  Gapt.  Whinyates  stated 
in  his  official  report,  that  not  20  of  his  crew 
escaped  unhurt.  Possession  was  immediately 
taken  of  the  Frolic,  and  a  prize  crew  placed  on 
board  her  under  the  command  of  Lieut  James 
Biddle,  1st  lieutenant  of  the  Wasp,  who  had 
hardly  conunenced  clearing  the  wreck  when  a 
laixa  sail  was  seen  standing  toward  the  two 
vewwlfl.  It  proved  to  be  H.  B.  M.  ship  Poic- 
tiers  of  74  guns,  which  captured  both  vessels 
and  carried  them  to  Bermuda.  The  Americans 
were  soon  put  on  parole,  and  returned  to  the 
United  States,  Gapt.  Jones  being  everywhere 
received  with  distinguished  honors.  Gongress 
voted  a  gold  medal  to  him,  and  silver  ones  to 


each  commissioned  officer  of  the  Wasp.  In 
March,  1818,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain,  and  appointed  to  Ihe  command 
of  the  frigate  Macedonian  in  the  squadron  of 
Gommodore  Stephen  Decatur.  After  the  peace 
with  England,  Gommodore  Jones  commanded 
squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Pacific, 
and  served  for  some  years  as  a  commissioner 
of  the  navy  board,  and  governor  of  the  naval 
asylum  at  Philadelphia. 

JOKES,  Jambs  Ghambsblain,  an  American 
statesman,  bom  in  Davidson  co.,  Tenn.,  April 
20, 1809,  died  in  Memphis,  Oct  29, 1869.  Dur- 
ing his  infancy  his  fetner  died,  and  Gol.  Ward, 
a  prominent  politician,  became  his  guardian, 
and  brought  him  up  in  his  own  family.  Mr. 
Jones's  advantages  of  early  education  were  lim- 
ited; he  attended  a  counlay  school  at  intervals 
for  8  years.  Being  fond  of  books,  and  having 
access  to  his  guardian's  library,  he  acquired  the 
elements  of  a  good  English  education,  and  a 
knowledge  of  history.  A  large  portion  of  his 
time  before  attaining  his  minority  was  devoted 
to  labor  on  Gol.  Waid's  plantation.  At  the  age 
of  21,  having  married  and  received  his  sm^ 
patrimony,  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  Wilson  co. 
In  1887  and  1889  he  represented  that  county  in 
the  legislature.  In  1840  he  was  a  candidate  for 
presidential  elector  on  the  Harrison  and  Tyler 
ticket  In  1841  he  was  nominated  as  the  whig 
candidate  for  governor  of  Tennessee  against  the 
late  James  E.  Polk.  After  an  animated  contest, 
in  which  the  entire  state  was  canvassed  by  the 
two  candidates,  Mr.  Jones  was  elected  by  a  small 
m^ority.  He  was  reelected  in  1848,  Mr.  Polk 
being  again  his  competitor.  These  two  can- 
vasses attracted  much  attention  throughout  the 
country,  because  of  the  powers  of  oratory  dis- 
played by  the  opposing  candidates.  In  1846 
Gov.  Jones  declined  a  rejection,  and  at  the  ex- 

Eiration  of  his  term  in  November  of  that  yesr 
e  retired  to  private  life.  In  1847  he  became  a 
candidate  for  congress  in  the  Murfreesborough 
district,  but  withdrew  fh>m  the  canvass  before 
the  election.  In  1848  he  was  a  member  of  the 
national  whig  convention,  where  he  zealously 
advocated  the  nomination  of  Henry  Glay ;  but 
€ren.  Taylor  having  received  the  nomination, 
Mr.  Jones  supported  him  cordially,  and  deliver- 
ed several  popular  speeches  in  his  behalf  in  dif- 
ferent states.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Memphis, 
and  in  1851  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate. 
In  1854  he  was  a  conspicuous  supporter  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  thenceforward  be- 
came identified  with  the  democratic  party.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term,  March  4, 
1857,  he  again  retired  to  private  life. 

JONES,  John,  a  Welsh  clergyman,  bom  in 
Gaermarthenshire,  died  in  London,  Jan.  10, 
1827.  He  completed  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
tarian coUege  of  Hackney,  and  in  1792  was  ap- 
pointed classical  and  mathematical  tutor  in  the 
Welsh  academy  at  Swansea.  He  continued  in 
this  situation  for  8  years,  and  then  removed  to 
Plymouth  Dock,  where  he  became  minister  of 
a  Unitarian  church.    This  charge  he  exchanged 
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in  1797  for  that  of  the  Unitarian  oongregatioD 
at  Halifax,  in  Torkfihire.  Aboot  1800  he  re- 
moved to  London,  and  redded  there  daring  the 
remainder  dThia  Ufe,  oooapied  chiefly  as  a  olas- 
rioal  teacher.  A  short  time  before  his  death 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by 
the  university  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  are:  «*  lUnstrations  of  the  Four  Gospeis" 
(LoDdon,  1808);  a '^  Greek  and  English  Lezi- 
oon"  (1828);  and  EtytMlogia  Qrmea  (1826),  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  Greek  grammar 
pnblbhed  by  him  in  1804.  Dr.  Jones  was 
among  the  first  who  introduced  into  England 
the  practice  of  teaching  Greek  throngh  the  me- 
dium of  English  rather  than  of  Latin.  His 
^  Gk'eek  and  English  Lexicon"  was  long  in  use. 
JONES,  John  Paul,  a  commodore  in  the 
American  navy  daring  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, born  of  humble  parentage  at  Arbigland, 
Scotland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nith, 
July  6,  1747,  died  in  Paris,  July  18,  1792.  His 
name  was  John  Paul,  that  of  Jones  having  been 
assumed  in  after  life  for  some  unknown  reason. 
At  the  age  of  12  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mer- 
chant of  Whitehaven,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
American  trade.  His  first  voyage  was  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  his  elder  brother  was  established 
as  a  planter.  He  was  afterward  engaffed  for  a 
short  time  in  the  slave  trade,  which  he  left  in 
disgust,  and  made  a  number  of  Toyages  to  the 
West  Indies,  realizing,  it  was  said,  a  fortune  by 
commercial  speculations.  At  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  American  revolutionary  struggle 
he  was  in  Virginia,  having  assumed  the  name 
of  Jones.  An  offer  of  his  services,  which  he 
made  to  the  colonies,  was  accepted,  and  he  was 
commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  Dec 
22, 1776.  His  first  service  was  in  the  Alfred, 
Oapt.  Dudley  Saltonstall,  a  ship  of  80  guns  and 
800  men,  purchased  from  the  merchant  service. 
This  was  the  flag  ship  of  a  squadron  of  8  vessels, 
fitted  out  on  the  Delaware,  and  commanded  by 
Commodore  Ezekiel  Hopkins.  Jones  was  1st 
lieutenant  of  her,  and,  it  is  said,  hoisted  on  this 
occasion  the  first  American  fiag  ever  displayed. 
The  device  it  bore  is  not  poriti  vely  known,  though 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  a  pine  tree  with  a 
rattiesnake  coiled  at  its  root.  From  the  Alfred 
he  was  fM)on  transferred  to  the  command  of  the 
doop  Providence,  of  12  guns  and  70  men,  in 
which  vessel  he  made  16  prizes  during  a  cruise 
of  6  weeks  between  the  Bermudas  and  the  gut 
of  Gnnso.  On  Aug.  8, 1776,  Jones  received  a 
captain^s  commission,  and  on  Nov.  2  he  sailed 
from  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  command  of  the  Alfred 
and  Providence,  upon  an  expedition  which  he 
had  suggested,  tne  object  of  which  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the  coal  fleet  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
fishery  at  Oape  Breton.  This  expedition  was 
entirely  successful.  On  June  14,  1777,  Jones 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Ranger, 
a  new  ship  of  18  guns  built  for  the  navy  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  On  Nov.  1  he  sailed  for 
Prance,  and  arrived  at  Nantes,  Dec.  2,  expecting 
to  be  appointed  by  the  American  commissioners, 


Messrs.  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee,  to  the  com* 
mand  of  the  Indien,  a  large  frigate  then  baUd- 
ing  at  Amsterdam  for  the  Americans.  Being 
disappointed  in  this  expectation,  owing  to  the 
opposition  made  by  the  British  minister  at  the 
Hague  to  the  equipment  of  the  frigate,  and  her 
subsequent  sale  to  France,  Jones  made  a  omiae 
in  the  Ranger  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland,  where 
he  harassed  the  coasting  trade  very  much,  and 
made  a  most  daring  and  successful  descent  upon 
Whitehaven.  He  also  attempted  to  captnre  the 
earl  of  Selkirk,  who  redded  upon  his  estate  near 
Kirkcudbright,  on  the  river  Dee.  Jones  thought 
that  the  possession  of  the  person  of  this  noble^ 
man  might  bring  about  a  system  of  exchanges 
of  prisoners,  to  which  England  had  hitherto 
shown  a  reluctance.  This  design  failed,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  earl  from  home,  but  the 

Earty  which  landed  to  capture  him  took  from 
is  house  a  quantitv  of  silver  plate.  When  this 
plate  was  afterward  sold,  Jones  became  the  pur- 
chaser, and  restored  it  to  Lady  Selkirk.  Dnring 
this  cruise  the  Ranger  captured  the  Drake,  a 
sloop  of  war  superior  to  her  in  force.  On  Jaaj 
8, 1778.  the  Ranger  arrived  at  Brest,  with  the 
Drake,  ner  prize,  and  200  prisoners,  being  nearly 
double  the  number  of  her  own  crew.  Jones 
was  warmly  greeted  by  the  American  commia- 
sioners.  and  received  distinguished  attentions 
from  tne  French  court,  whi<m  was  on  the  point 
of  Joining  the  American  cause.  From  thia  time 
until  Feb.  1779,  Jones  used  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain another  and  better  command.  The  Ranger 
was  despatched  by  the  commisnoners  to  Amer- 
ica, Jones  being  retained  by  them  in  France. 
After  many  months  of  disappointment,  and 
much  fruitless  correspondence,  he,  according  to 
his  own  account,  was  struck  with  the  saying  of 
Poor  Richard  in  an  old  number  of  Dr.  Fruik- 
lin's  '^Pennsylvania  Almanac:"  ''If  you  would 
have  your  business  done,  go ;  if  not,  send.*^  He 
immediately  set  out  for  Paris,  and  made  such 
strong  personid  appeals  to  the  minister,  M.  de 
Sartine,  that  on  Feb.  4  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  ship  Duras,  an  old  In- 
diaman  converted  into  a  ship  of  war,  and  then 
l^ng  at  L'Orient  In  compliment  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, Jones  upon  i4>plication  to  the  minister  was 
permitted  to  change  the  name  of  this  ship  to 
that  of  the  "  Bon  Homme  Richard."  After 
many  vexatious  delays,  she  was  equipped  for 
service,  though  in  a  very  inefficient  manner. 
On  her  main  or  gun  deck  she  mounted  28  12- 
pounders,  and  on  her  quarter  deck  and  fbre- 
castle  14  9-pounder8,  making  an  armament  of 
42  guns  in  all.  But  Jones,  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  her,  caused  12  ports  to  be  cut  in 
her  gun  room  below,  where  6  old  18-pounderB 
were  mounted.  This  expedient  did  not  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  ship,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
as  wiU  be  seen,  produced  disastrous  consequences. 
On  Aug.  14, 1779,  Jones  sailed  from  L'Orient, 
having  under  his  command  a  squadron  of  5  vea- 
sels,  one  of  which  was  the  Alliance,  Capt  Pierre 
Landaia,  a  new  and  fast-sailing  frigate,  which 
had  arrived  some  months  before  from  America. 
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Bb  bftd  hardly  put  to  sea  before  a  mutinous 
tamper  was  bat  too  manifest  among  many  of 
kb  offieen  and  men,  and  in  this  respect  the  oon* 
doei  of  Gapt.  Landaia  was  very  conspicnons. 
Una  oflioer  had  served  in  the  French  navy, 
from  which  ho  had  been  dismissed  on  acconnt 
of  infinnitj  of  temper.  By  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tambor  S6  reasda  had  been  captured  or  destroyed 
Ij  this  aooadnMif  and  very  great  alarm  created 
ipon  the  K  coast  of  England.  On  Sept.  28  the 
Bon  Hdmne  Richard  was  off  Flamborough  Head, 
having  in  company  the  Alliance,  Oapt  Landais, 
— "^  th»  Pallaa,  a  ship  mounting  82  light  guns» 
ided  by  Oapt.  Oottinean,  a  brave  and  good 
Soon  after  noon  the  headmost  ships  of 
a  flc6|;  Inown  to  be  from  the  Baltic,  were  seen 
■taadmg  oat  from  under  Flamborough  Head, 
and  beating  down  toward  the  straits  of  Dover. 
Ibis  fleet  was  under  convoy  of  the  Serapis,  44^ 
awl  Ooonteea  of  Scarborough,  20.  Signal  for 
aneral  chase  was  made  by  Jones,  and  the  Al- 
imoei  betng  the  fastest  of  the  sc^uadron,  took 
tke  lead  ;  bat  no  sooner  had  she  discovered  the 
iineef  the  English  vessels  of  war  than  she  stood 
eff  from  them.  At  about  7i  o^clock  the  Richard 
eMBS  np  with  the  Serapis^  and  closed  with  her, 
mpoa  her  weather  quarter,  to  about  half  pistol 
ioL  Tho  weather  was  serene  and  beautiful,  the 
water  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  wind  light  at  S. 
W^  the  ships  heading  to  the  northward.  It  was 
lidl  moon,  and  Flamborough  Head,  less  than  a 
le^goe  distanti  and  the  piers  of  Scarborourix 
wen  oorered  with  q>ectators  to  witness  the 
eonbat.  The  8enH[>is  now  hailed  the  Richard, 
and  was  answered.  A  few  unimportant  ques- 
tiona  passed,  when  broadsides  were  exchanged, 
and  two  of  the  old  IS-pounders  mounted  in  the 
Bidiard's  gon  room  burst,  blowins  up  the  deck 
alwfve  and  killing  or  wounding  a  large  portion 
at  the  men  stationed  at  them.  This  part  of  the 
battery  was  then  abandoned,  and  the  ports  were 
doaed.  A  close  and  heavy  cannonade  was  now 
nalntaiaed  bj  both  ^ips  for  about  an  hour, 
when  tbeiy  foaled  each  other,  and  there  was 
ioir  a  few  moments  a  cessation  of  the  firing. 
Onpt.  Pearson  of  the  Serapis  again  hailed  the 
Bieliaid,  addng  if  she  had  struck  her  colors. 
'^I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight,"  was  the  reply 
of  Jooea,  and  the  action  was  immediately  re- 
aewed.  After  considerable  manoanvring  the 
riiips  again  came  foul,  when  Jones  with  his  own 
hands  aasisted  in  lashing  the  jib  stay  of  the 
Serapis  to  the  mizzen  mast  of  the  Richard.  As 
BOOB  as  Gapt  Pearson  perceived  this,  he  let  go 
an  andior  in  the  hope  that  his  antagonist  would 
drift  elear  of  him,  but  the  ships  were  now  well 
seoared  together  head  and  stem.  During  this 
tune  the  combat  was  raging  furiously.  The 
ifaipa  being  in  actoal  contact,  fore  and  aft,  the 
gona  of  either  were  discharged  into  the  side  or 
throoi^  the  ports  of  her  antagonist  The  ef- 
ibci  of  soch  a  fire  was  terrible  to  both.  Oc- 
easkmally  fighting  with  .pikes  and  pistols  took 
plaoe  through  ports,  and  the  American  seamen, 
Lying  ont  upon  the  yards  of  their  ship,  dropped 
hand  grenades  on  the  decks  of  the  Serapis.    At 


this  juncture  a  most  unexpected  event  took 
place.  The  Oonntess  of  Scarborough  had  sur* 
rendered  to  the  Pallas,  after  a  weU  contested 
action  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  Captain  Ootti- 
nean entreated  Gapt.  Landais.  who  had  kept 
aloof  with  the  Alliance,  to  take  possession  of 
his  prize,  and  allow  him  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  tfones,  which  he  declined;  and  the  Alliance 
after  making  two  long  stretches  to  windward 
kept  away,  and  coming  upon  the  larboard  quar- 
ter of  the  Richard  opened  a  fire  upon  her.  The 
evidence  of  this  seems  ample.  At  9f  an  ex- 
plodon  took  place  on  board  the  Serapis,  caused 
by  a  hand  grenade  from  the  Richard,  which 
killed  and  wounded  20  men.  About  10  o'clock, 
owing  to  a  cry  which  had  been  raised  that  tiie 
ship  was  sinking,  the  carpenter  of  the  Ridiard 
released  over  100  prisoners,  a  part  of  whom 
succeeded  in  getting  on  board  the  Serapis;  and 
the  gunner,  alarmed  at  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  ship  (for  she  had  received  many  shots 
between  wind  and  water)  ran  aft  on  the  poop, 
crying  for  quarter,  but  was  sternly  silenced  by 
Jones.  The  situation  of  the  Richard  now  seem- 
ed hopeless.  She  was  almost  in  a  sinking  con- 
dition, many  of  her  guns  were  disabled,  a  large 
number  of  her  prisoners  were  at  large,  the  ^- 
liance  was  deliberately  firing  into  her,  and  some 
of  the  petty  officers  had  set  up  the  cry  of  fire. 
But  it  does  not  seem  that  the  thought  of  sur- 
rendering had  even  entered  the  mind  of  Jones. 
The  prisoners  were  compelled  to  work  the 
pumps,  and  the  action  was  continued  with  8 
light  quarter  deck  guns,  under  his  personal 
superintendence.  Soon  after  10  o^dock  the  Se- 
rapis struck,  and  the  1st  lieutenant  of  the  Rich- 
ard, Mr,  Dale,  afterward  Commodore  Richard 
Bale,  was  ordered  on  board  to  take  possession 
of  her.  The  lashings  were  now  cut,  and  as  the 
ships  separated,  the  main  mast  of  the  Serapis 
fell,  carr^nff  with  it  the  mizzen  topmast  Her 
cable  was  then  cut,  and  Lieut  Dale  made  such 
sail  as  he  could  after  the  Richard.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  spectacle  presented  by  the  Richard  was 
singular  and  dreadful.  She  was  on  fire  in  two 
places,  and  had  7  feet  water  in  her  hold.  Her 
counters  and  quarters  on  the  lower  deck  were 
driven  in,  the  whole  of  her  main  battery  was 
dismounted,  and  she  was  cut  to  pieces  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner.  The  after  part  of  the 
ship,  in  line  with  the  guns  of  the  Serapis,  was 
so  completely  beaten  in,  that  the  upper  deck 
was  only  sustained  by  a  few  fhimes,  which  had 
been  missed  by  shot  It  being  deemed  impossi- 
ble to  carry  her  into  port,  the  wounded  were 
removed,  and  she  soon  after  sank.  The  Serapis 
suffered  much  less.  She  was  a  new  ship,  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  much  superior  in  force  to 
the  Richard,  mounting  60  guns,  though  rated  at 
44.  On  her  lower  deck  were  20  Id-ponnders, 
on  her  upper  deck  20  Q-pounders,  and  on  her 
quarter  deck  and  forecastle  10  6-pounder8.  Her 
crew  consisted  of  820  souls.  The  Richard,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  has  been  steted,  was  an  ol4 
ship,  much  decayed,  her  effective  armament  con- 
siBting  of  but  42  guns  of  light  caliber.    A  por- 
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fion  of  her  crew  was  absent  in  prizes,  leaving 
the  nmnber  actually  engaged  bnt  227  soals,  and 
these  were  Irish,  Scotch,  Portugaese,  Norwe- 
gians, &a,  with  but  very  few  Americans.  No 
authentic  report  of  the  loss  on  either  side  has 
ever  been  given,  bat  the  engagement  was,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  the  most  obstinate  and  san- 
guinary one  which  ever  occurred  between 
smgle  ships.  Jones  carried  his  prizes  into  the 
Tezel.  On  his  arrival  in  France  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  distinguished  honors. 
A  sword  was  presented  to  him  by  the  king, 
who  also  requested  permission  of  congress 
to  decorate  him  with  the  military  order  of 
merit  In  1781  he  sailed  for  the  United  States, 
arriving  in  Philadelphia  in  February,  where  he 
was  exceedingly  weU  received.  Congress  voted 
him  a  gold  medal,  and  Gen.  Washington  ad- 
dressed him  a  highly  complimentary  letter.  He 
was  afterward  employed  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  of  battle  ship,  the  America, 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  which  he  was  to  have 
commanded;  but  the  ship  was  presented  by 
congress  to  France.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  as 
an  agent  ibr  prize  money,  and  while  there  was 
invited  into  the  Russian  service  with  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral,  but  was  disappointed  at  not 
receiving  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Black 
sea.  He  quarrelled  with  the  admiral,  the  prince 
of  Nassau,  and  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  ene- 
mies fell  into  disfavor  at  court,  and  was  Anally 
permitted  by  the  empress  Catharine  to  retire 
from  the  service,  with  a  pension  which  was 
never  paid.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  poverty  and  neglect 

JONES,  Noble  WDiBSBLT^  an  American  phy- 
ucian  and  revolutionary  patriot,  bom  in  Georgia 
in  1725,  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  9,  1805. 
He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the 
state,  held  a  military  commission  at  an  early 
age,  and  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  in  1761. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  revolutionists  in 
Georgia  in  1774,  was  a  delegate  to  congress  in 
1775,  lost  one  of  his  sons  at  the  capture  of  Sa- 
vannah by  the  British  in  1778.  was  himself 
made  prisoner  at  the  fall  of  Oharleston  in  1780, 
was  exchanged  in  1781,  and  was  immediately 
diosen  again  a  delegate  to  congress,  and  began 
to  practise  his  profession  in  Philadelphia.  He 
haa  an  extensive,  medical  practice  in  Charleston 
from  1782  to  1788,  after  which  he  lived  in  Sa- 
vannah. He  was  president  of  the  convention 
by  which  the  constitution  of  the  state  was 
amended  in  1795. 

JONES,  Owen,  an  English  architect  and 
decorator,  bom  in  Wales  about  1809.  After 
serving  an  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Lewis  Yallia- 
my,  he  spent  several  years  in  travelling  through 
southern  Europe,  Turkey,  and  Egypt  During 
a  visit  to  Granada  in  1884,  in  coiyunction  with 
M.  Jules  Goury,  he  made  careful  drawings  of 
the  palace  of  the  Alhambra  and  of  other  Moor- 
ish remains,  with  a  view  of  preparing  an  iUus- 
trated  work  on  the  subject  Goury  died  at  the 
outset  of  the  undertaking,  which  Mr.  Jones 
thenceforth  prosecuted  alone,  visiting  the  Al- 


hambra a^iun  in  1887  to  complete  his  drawings, 
and  supenntendins  with  ^at  care  the  printing 
of  the  illustrative  designs  m  colors.  In  1842  the 
work  was  published  in  an  unusually  costly  style, 
under  the  title  of  "Plans,  Elevations,  Sections, 
and  Details  of  the  AlhambIt^"  &c.  (foL,  London), 
accompanied  by  a  translation  of  the  Arabic  in- 
scriptions and  a  historical  notice  of  the  Moorish 
kings  of  Granada  by  Sefior  Pascnal  de  Gay angosw 
In  the  same  year  appeared  his  "Designs  for 
Mosaic  and  Tessellated  Pavements"  (4to.,  Lon- 
don). The  Mohammedan,  and  more  particular- 
ly  the  Moorish  style  of  ornamentation,  has  been 
strongly  advocated  by  hini,  and  his  labors  have 
greatly  developed  the  science  of  chromatics  as 
appUed  to  the  intemal  and  external  decoration 
of  buildings.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  a  super- 
intendent of  the  works  in  connection  with  the 
crystal  palace  exhibition  in  Hyde  park,  London, 
and  his  plans  for  decorating  the  stracture  were 
carried  out  in  a  modified  form.  In  1852  be 
became  director  of  decorations  to  the  crystal 
palace  company,  and,  upon  the  erection  of  their 
building  at  Sydenham,  superintended  the  con- 
struction and  adornment  of  the  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Boman,  and  Alhambra  courts,  and  the 
decorative  painting  of  the  general  fabric  His 
polychromatic  decoration  of  the  Greek  court 
naving  excited  comment,  he  published  "An 
Apology  for  the  Coloring  of  the  Greek  Court," 
in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  ancient  sculp- 
ture was  usually  painted,  and  that  the  exterior 
of  marble  buildings  was  frequently  so  embel* 
lished.  In  illustration  of  his  views  he  painted 
a  portion  of  the  casts  of  the  Elgin  marbles  at 
Sydenham  in  parti-colors,  the  hair  being  gilt 
His  Alhambra  court  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
colored  decoration  yet  produced  in  England. 
He  has  written  a  "  Handbook  to  the  Alhambra 
Court,"  explaining  the  principles  of  its  orna- 
mentation. His  remaining  publications  are: 
"  Views  on  the  Nile  fi*om  Cairo  to  the  Second 
Cataract"  (fol.,  1843) ;  ''  An  Attempt  to  define 
the  Principles  which  should  regulate  the  Em- 
ployment of  Color  in  the  Decorative  Arts,  a 
Lecture"  (1852);  and  "The  Grammar  of  Or- 
nament" (fol.,  1856),  one  of  the  most  elegant 
works  of  the  age,  containing  100  plates  mus- 
trating  various  styles  of  ornament,  printed  in 
colors.  He  has  also  lectured  frequently  on  his 
favorite  subject,  and  has  trandated  Seroux 
d'Agincourt^s  "History  of  Art  by  its  Monu- 
ments," &c.  rfol.,  1847).  He  has  frequently 
been  employea  in  ornamental  chromatic  designs 
for  the  title  pages  of  illustrated  books. 

JONES,  Thomas  Rtuxb,  an  English  writer 
on  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  bom 
about  1810.  He  became  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege of  surgeons  of  England  in  1838,  bnt  on 
account  of  an  impediment  in  his  hearing  has 
never  practised  his  profession.  Devoting  him- 
self to  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  he 
published  several  contributions  to  that  branch 
of  science  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society,"  and  was  soon  after  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  anatomy  in  King^s  col- 
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h^  London.  His  first  wor^  "  A  General  Ont- 
lifie  of  the  Animal  Kingdom"  (Bvo.,  1841), 
vritten  to  supply  a  want  in  English  scientific 
Gtefntare,  established  his  reputation  as  a  com- 
pantiTe  anatomist  and  physiologist,  and  is  still 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind 
in  any  langnage.  About  this  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed Follerian  professor  of  physiology  in 
the  royal  institution,  and  subsequently  he  be- 
came examiner  in  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  the  London  university.  In  1844 
and  1852  were  published  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  Fnllerian  lectures,  under  the  title  of 
*  **  Lectures  on  the  Natural  History  of  Animals," 
the  work  being  still  incomplete.  His  latest 
pablieation  is  ^*  The  Aquarian  Naturalist"  (Lon- 
don, 1858).  He  has  also  been  a  contributor  to 
the  "  Cydopeediaof  Anatomy  and  Physiology," 
and  has  an  extended  reputation  in  England  as 
a  lecturer  on  natural  history. 

JONES,  WnxiAic,  an  English  divine,  bom 
in  Lowick,  Northamptonshire,  in  1726,  died  in 
NayUnd  in  1800.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Charterhonse,  and  at  University  college,  Oxford, 
and  became  successively  vicar  of  bethersden 
(1764X  rector  of  Pluckley,  perpetual  curate  of 
Kayland  (1776),  and  rector  of  Paston  and  of 
HoDingboum,  tne  last  8  of  which  appointments 
he  held  at  his  death.  He  was  eminent  as  a 
sdiolar  and  theologian,  and  proficient  in  music. 
He  waa  an  intimate  friend  of  Bishop  Home, 
and  aasociated  with  him  in  maintaining  the 
theological  and  philosophical  opinions  of  John 
Hntcbinson.  His  principal  works  are:  '*The 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Proved" 
(175€^  bj  which  and  by  several  other  treatises 
oo  the  same  sobject  he  is  best  known ;  **  Lee- 
tares  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  the  Holy 
Scflpimea"  (1786;  6th  ed.,  1821  ;  new  ed., 
1849X  which  have  been  highly  esteemed,  though 
distinguiahed  for  imaginative  and  allegoriciEd 
tDterpretations ;  **The  Scholar  Armed  against 
the  Errors  of  the  Time,"  a  compilation  (2  vols., 
1793);  and  a  ''Life  of  Bishop  Home"  (1795). 
He  wrote  many  other  religious  works,  and  sev- 
eral treatises  on  music,  composed  anthems  and 
other  nrosical  pieces  which  were  much  admired, 
and  was  the  originator  of  the  "  British  Critic." 
A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  biogra- 
phy by  WiUiam  Stevens,  was  published  in  1801 
(12  roh. ;  new  ed.,  6  vols.,  1810).  Two  posthu- 
moaa  volumes  of  his  sermons,  edited  by  Henry 
Walker,  appeared  in  1880. 

JONES,  Sn  WiLUAM,  an  English  orientalist, 
bom  in  London,  Sept  28,  1746,  died  in  Cal- 
CQltay  April  27, 1794.  His  father,  an  eminent 
VMithematictan,  died  when  he  was  but  8  years 
old,  and  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on 
hia  mother,  who  was  noted  for  her  emdition  and 
Tirtoea.  She  withdrew  herself  much  from  so- 
ciety,  that  she  might  live  only  for  her  son,  and 
her  constant  aim  was  to  excite  his  curiosity,  to 
interest  him  in  books,  and  to  produce  habits  of 
itadj.  Wben  7  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the 
grammar  school  at  Harrow,  where  he  remained 
10  jrean^  not  only  surpassing  his  associates  in 
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classical  studies,  hat  making  some  progress  in 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  applying  himself  to 
French  and  Italian  during  his  vacations.  The 
head  master  afilrmed  that  he  was  ^^  a  boy  of  so 
active  a  mind,  that,  if  he  were  left  naked  and 
friendless  on  Salisbury  plain,  he  would  never- 
theless find  the  road  to  fame  and  riches."  In 
1764  he  was  entered  at  University  college,  Ox- 
ford, his  mother  accompanying  him  thither,  and 
prosecuted  with  the  greatest  diliffence  his  stud- 
ies in  the  oriental  and  modem  European  lan- 
guages, preserving  his  health  bv  athletic  exer- 
cises, in  which  also  he  excelled.  In  1765  he 
was  invited  to  reside  in  the  family  of  Earl 
Spencer,  as  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  then  7  years 
of  age,  which  oflSce  he  held  for  5  years,  during 
which  he  twice  visited  the  continent^  always 
prosecuting  his  studies.  He  was  elected  during 
this  period  to  a  fellowship  at  Oxford.  Meantime 
his  &me  for  oriental  scholarship  had  begun  to 
extend,  and  in  1768  Christian  Vll.  of  Denmark 
requested  him  to  translate  into  French  a  Persian 
life  of  Nadir  Shah.  This  was  published  (Lon- 
don, 1770)  in  connection  with  a  dissertation, 
also  in  French,  on  oriental  poetry,  containing 
translations  of  several  of  the  odes  of  Hafiz.  In 
the  following  year  appeared  his  Persian  gram- 
mar (7th  ed.  1809;  last  ed.  1828),  which,  as  en- 
larged by  subsequent  editors,  long  remained  the 
standard  text  book  on  the  subject.  In  1770  he 
became  a  student  at  the  Temple,  and  began  to 
contemplate  ^*  the  stately  edifice  of  the  laws  of 
England,"  but  was  immediately  called  upon  to 
defend  his  university  against  the  aspersions  of 
the  French  orientalist  Anquetil  du  Perron.  His 
pamphlet  (1771)  was  anonymous,  in  idiomatio 
and  effective  French,  and  was  universally  admit- 
ted to  surpass  the  attack  both  in  wit  and  learn- 
ing. In  the  following  year  he  published  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  chiefly  translations  from  the 
Asiatic  languages,  which  was  followed  by  the 
more  important  Poeseoa  Ariaticm  Commenta- 
riorum  Libri  Sex  (1774;  republished  by  Eich- 
hom,  Leipsic,  1776),  in  which  with  equal  ^ill 
and  erudition  he  aimed  to  familiarize  the  Euro- 
pean mind  with  oriental  modes  of  thought  and 
expression .  Galled  to  the  bar  in  1 774,  he  left  at 
Oxford  all  his  oriental  books  and  manuscripts, 
and  applied  himself  exclusively  and  with  a  pa- 
triotio  entbusiam  to  legal  studies.  ^  Had  I  lived 
at  Rome  or  Athens,"  he  wrote,  **I  should  have 
preferred  the  labors,  studies,  and  dangers  of  their 
orators  and  illustrious  citizens,  connected  as  they 
were  with  banishment  and  even  death,  to  the 
groves  of  the  poets,  or  the  gardens  of  the  phi- 
losophers. Here  I  adopt  the  same  resolution. 
The  constitution  of  England  is  in  no  respect  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Rome  or  Athens."  "With  such 
views,  he  was  ambitions  of  a  seat  in  parliament, 
and  in  1780  stood  for  the  university  of  Oxford ; 
but  his  liberal  politics,  and  his  condemnation  of 
the  American  war  and  of  the  slave  trade,  de- 
prived him  of  all  chance* of  success,  and  he  with- 
drew from  the  contest  His  political  opinions 
were  declared  in  several  essays,  as  his  "  Inquiry 
into  the  Legal  Mode  of  Suppressing  Riots," 
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<*Plan  of  a  National  Defeooe,''  and  ^'Prinoiplea 
of  Government;"  and  he  prodnced  in  1T81  a 
more  elaborate  work  on  the  "  Law  of  Bailment?." 
which  alone,  according  to  Judge  Story,  would 
have  given  hliu  *^  a  name  unrivalled  in  the  com- 
mon law  for  philosophical  accuracy,  elegant 
learning,  and  finbhed  analysis."  He  resumed 
his  oriental  studies  to  produce  a  translation 
Of  the  *^  Moallakat,  or  Seven  Arabian  Poems 
which  were  suspended  in  the  Temple  at  Mecca" 
(1783).  In  1788  he  was  married,  knighted, 
and,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Ashburton, 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  judi- 
cature at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal.  In  his  new 
home  he  devoted  the  leisure  of  the  11  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life  to  researches  in  oriental 
literature.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  collect 
several  persons  of  similar  scholarship  and  tastes, 
and  to  form  them  into  a  society  ^^for  inquiring 
into  the  history  and  antiquities,  the  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  literature  of  Asia."  Of  this  body  he 
was  the  first  president;  its  first  volume  of  me- 
moirs appeared  in  1788;  and  to  its  *^  Asiatic 
Besearches"  European  scholars  have  been  late- 
ly indebted.  He  contributed  to  the  first  4  vol- 
umes numerous  treatises  of  great  importance. 
His  next  object  was  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  in  order  to  make  a  di- 
gest of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  laws  similar  to 
Uie  codification  of  Greek  and  Boman  law  effect- 
ed by  Justinian.  This  task  he  did  not  live  to 
complete,  and  it  was  afterward  finished  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Colebrooke ;  but  the 
ordinances  of  Mann,  the  foundation  of  Hindoo 
jurisprudence,  were  translated  by  him  and  pub- 
lished in  1794.  He  also  translated  Sakontakb, 
or  ^*  The  Fatal  Bing,"  an  Indian  drama  by  Eali- 
dasa;  the  BiUwadeta,  the  original  of  the  fa- 
mous fables  of  Bidpay ;  the  tales  and  fables  of 
Nizami ;  and  portions  of  the  Bamayana  and  the 
Yedas.  These  were  but  his  minor  labors,  per- 
formed in  the  intervals  of  ofiicial  duties,  which 
he  discharged  with  an  exactitude  and  consci- 
entious integrity  long  remembered  at  Calcutta 
both  by  Europeans  and  natives.  He  had  decided 
to  return  to  England,  when  he  was  surprised  by 
death.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  en- 
joyed a  reputation  for  scholarship  unsurpassed 
by  that  of  any  living  man.  As  a  linguist  be  had 
no  superior  but  Mezzofanti;  he  was  familiar 
with  27  languages,  many  of  which  he  had  crit- 
ically mastered,  and  also  the  literature  which 
they  contained.  No  predecessor  had  equalled 
his  attainments  in  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Per^ 
sian.  ^^He  seems  to  have  acted,"  says  Lord 
Teignmouth,  ^^on  this  maxim,  that  whatever 
had  been  attained  was  attainable  by  him;  and 
jhe  was  never  observed  to  overlook  or  to  neglect 
any  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  accomiuish- 
ments  or  his  knowledge.  When  in  India  his 
studies  began  with  the  dawn,  and,  in  seasons  of 
intermission  from  professional  duties,  continued 
throughout  the  day ;  meditation  retraced  and 
confirmed  what  reading  had  collected  or  med- 
itation discovered."  His  motto,  altered  from 
that  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  was : 


Beres  hoan  to  kw,  to  aoothing  damber  i 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  hearen. 

His  translations,  especially  that  of  Salcontala^ 
are  as  remarkable  for  elegance  as  precision ;  all 
his  writings  demonstrate  purity  of  moral  feel- 
ing, and  he  was  personally  esteemed  a  model  of 
amiability  and  integrity.  The  pundits  of  Ben- 
gal wept  for  his  loss,  and  marvelled  at  the  pro- 
gress he  had  made  in  the  sciences  which  they 
professed.  A  collected*  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  in  6  vols,  in  1799;  a  life  by  Lord 
Teignmouth  was  added  in  1804;  and  the  whole 
was  reprinted  in  1807,  in  13  vols. 

JONES,  William  Alfbed,  an  American  es- 
sayist, born  in  New  York,  June  26. 1817.  He 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1836,  and 
has  lov  several  years  been  librarian  of  that  in- 
stitution. He  nas  been  a  frequent  contributor 
of  literary  criticisms  to  periodicals,  chie^  to 
the  "Church  Becord,"  " Arcturus,"  the  "Whig 
Beview,"  and  the  "Democratic  Beview."  Sev- 
eral revised  collections  of  his  essays  have  been 
made :  the  "  Analyst,  a  Collection  of  Miscel- 
laneous papers"  (New  York,  1840) ;  "  Literary 
Studies"  (2  vols.,  1847) ;  "Essays  upon  Authors 
and  Books"  (1849) ;  and  "  Characters  and  Crit- 
icisms" (2  vols.,  1857).  He  published  in  1849 
a  memorial  of  his  &Uier,  David  S.  Jones,  with 
notices  of  the  Jones  fkmily  of  Queens  co. 

JONSON,  Bknjamin,  commonly  called  Bbk, 
an  English  dramatist,  bom  in  Westminster  in 
1578  or  1574,  died  Aug.  6, 1687.  He  was  the 
posthumous  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  during  his 
childhood  his  mother  was  married  a  2d  time, 
according  to  tradition,,  to  a  master  'bricklayer 
named  Fowler.  Ben  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster school  under  the  tuition  of  Camden,  and 
subsequently  followed  the  calling  of  his  step- 
father, whom  he  assisted  in  building  part  of 
Lincoln^s  Inn.  Finding  this  occupation  not  al- 
together to  his  taste,  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and 
served  a  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries.  Be- 
turning  to  England,  he  is' said  to  have  entered 
himself  at  St.  John^s  college,  Cambridge ;  but 
this  statement,  as  well  as  others  respecting  his 
early  career,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  At 
about  the  age  of  20  he  went  upon  the  stage, 
meeting,  however,  with  but  indifferent  success 
as  an  actor,  and  at  the  same  time  began  either  by 
himself  or  conjointly  with  brother  dramatist 
to  write  plays,  beside  being  employed  to  alter, 
adapt,  or  retouch  the  works  of  others.  His  ad- 
ditions to  Kyd's  "  Spanish  Tragedy,"  made  in 
1601-2,  are  called  by  Lamb  **  the  very  salt  of  the 
old  play."  In  1696  appeared  his  "  Comedy  of 
Humors,"  which  was  recast  and  brought  out  in 
the  Globe  theatre  in  1598  under  the  title  of 
"  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,"  Shakespeare,  who 
is  said  to  have  aided  in  the  composition  of  the 
play,  being  one  of  the  performers.  This  work, 
the  first  English  comedy,  deserving  the  name, 
in  which  the  story  was  taken  from  the  domestic 
life  of  the  people,  and  their  prevailing  manners 
were  delineated,  is  called  by  Hallam  "  an  extra- 
ordinary monument  of  early  genius."  About 
the  same  time  he  was  imprisoned  for  killing 
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Gflbriel  Spenser,  an  actor,  in  a  dnel,  and  during 
liis  confinement  was  converted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  although  he  subsequentljr  be- 
came again  a  Protestant  *^  Every  Man  in 
his  Humor"  was  succeeded  in  1599  by  "Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humor,"  a  less  able  perform- 
ance, in  which  the  "euphuism"  so  fashion- 
able at  that  time  is  ridiculed ;  "  Cynthia^s 
Bevels" (1600) ;  the  "Poetaster"  (1602),  which 
involved  the  author  in  a  quarrel  with  Decker, 
who  retaliated  upon  him  in  "  Satyromastix ;" 
and  "Sejanus,"  a  tragedy  (1608),  in  which 
Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  taken  his  farewell 
of  the  stage  as  an  actor.  Shortly  after  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  Jonson,  in  conjunction 
with  Chapman  and  Marston,  wrote  the  comedy 
of  *^  Eastward  Hoe,"  containing  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  Scottish  nation,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  8  dramatists  were  imprisoned  and 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  ears  and  noses. 
After  a  short  confinement  they  were  pardon- 
ed, and  Jonson  commemorated  his  release  by 
an  entertainment  at  which  his  mother  was 
present,  and  declared  her  intention  to  have 
poisoned  herself  and  her  son  if  the  threatened 
indignity  had  been  inflicted  upon  him.  He 
made  his  peace  with  James,  and  until  the  death 
of  the  latter  was  employed  by  him  in  writing 
masques  and  other  court  entertainments,  fur- 
nishing at  least  one  annually  on  Twelfth  night. 
Between  1605  and  1611  appeared  his  comedies 
of  "Volpone,"  "Epicoene,  or  the  Silent  Wo- 
man," and  the  "Alchemist,"  and  the  tragedy  of 
"  Catiline.!'  In  1618  he  visited  the  continent 
as  travelling  tutor  to  a  son  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
kish, a  position  for  which  he  was  little  fitted 
and  to  which  he  did  no  credit.  He  was  now 
at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  a  favorite  at 
court  and  a  man  of  great  authority  among  his 
contemporaries  and  associates,  as  well  from  his 
reputation  for  learning  as  for  his  native  humor 
and  wit.  Among  his  favorite  haunts  at  this 
time  was  the  Mermaid  clab  at  the  Mermaid 
tavern  in  Bread  street,  Cheapside,  founded  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  where  he  was  thrown  into  the  society 
of  Siiakespeare  and  the  great  Elizabethan  dram- 
atists, and  of  Raleigh,  Camden,  Selden,  Donne, 
and  others.  The  "  wit  combats"  at  the  Mer- 
maid between  Jonson  and  Shakespeare  have 
been  alluded  to  by  Fuller,  in  the  well  known 
passage  in  which  he  compares  the  former  to  a 
Spanish  galleon  and  the  latter  to  an  English 
man-of-war.  Unfortunately  for  literary  his- 
tory, no  Boswell  has  chronicled  these  meet- 
ings. The  Apollo  club,  which  met  at  the 
DevU  tavern  in  Fleet  street,  was  founded  by 
Ben  Jonson  himself  at  a  later  date.  The  laws 
of  the  club,  written  by  the  founder  in  Latin, 
were  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  fire- 
place ;  and  here  he  presided  over  a  knot  of  young 
admirers,  who  were  said  to  be  "  sealed  of  the 
tribe  of  Ben,"  with  a  literary  ascendency  equal- 
ling that  of  Dryden  in  later  times  at  Wills^s  cof- 
fee house,  or  of  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  literary  club. 
In  1619  he  received  the  appointment  of  poet 


laureate  with  a  pension  of  100  marks,  and  about 
the  same  time  made  a  pedestrian  excursion  to 
Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  who  has  preserv- 
ed some  curious  notes  of  his  conversation.  The 
character  which  the  Scottish  poet  has  drawn 
of  his  guest  is  that  of  a  man  arrogant  and  con- 
ceited, priding  himself  upon  his  acquirements 
and  studiously  depreciating  those  of  others. 
These  qualities  brought  him  frequently  into  col- 
lision with  his  contemporaries,  and  on  the  title 
pages  and  in  the  prefaces  of  his  unsuccessful 
dramas  he  was  in  the  habit  of  abusing  in  no 
measured  tenns  authors,  actors,  and  the  public, 
whom  he  not  unfrequently  likened  to  beasts  or 
fools.  His  fortunes  had  been  for  some  time  on 
the  waocL  when  in  1628  he  was  attacked  by 
palsy,  and  compelled  also  by  poverty  to  write 
for  the  stage.  11  is  "  New  Inn"  was  unsuccess- 
ful, but  Charles  I.,  hearing  of  his  necessities, 
sent  him  a  present  of  £100,  and  raised  hia 
salary  to  that  sum,  adding  a  tierce  of  canary 
annually,  a  perquisite  which  has  pertained  to 
the  office  of  the  poet  laureate  to  the  present 
time.  Notwithstanding  this  assistance,  his  im- 
provident habiu  kept  him  always  in  difficul- 
ties, and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  suf- 
fered from  poverty,  or  rather  from  an  inability 
to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  his  earlier  years, 
which  was  with  him  equivalent  to  it.  He 
wrote  2  or  8  more  dramas,  which  Dryden  calls 
his  "dotages,"  and  left  the  "Sad  Shepherd," 
a  fragment  of  great  beauty,  though  rather  poet- 
ical than  dramatic.  It  was  his  last  song,  and 
^  his  laurel  remained  verdant  amid  the  snow 
of  his  honored  head."  Jonson's  pride  of  learn- 
ing, which  obtrudes  itself  into  some  of  his 
best  works,  has  interfered  not  a  little  with 
their  popularity  as  literary  performances.  His 
"  learned  sock,"  however,  was  not  always  pal- 
atable in  his  own  time,  and  his  plays  were  sel- 
dom successful  until  the  pedantic  passages  had 
been  omitted.  Whenever  he  forgets  his  learn- 
ing, as  in  the  smaller  lyrics  scattered  through 
his  masques  and  in  some  of  his  dramatic  pieces, 
he  displays  a  true  and  elesant  taste,  and  a  deli- 
cacy of  fancy  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries, unless  by  Shakespeare.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  of  his  critics  nis  genius  was 
more  poetio  than  dramatic.  His  delineationa 
of  character  are  striking,  original,  and  artistic, 
rather  than  natural.  Fuller  has  summed  up 
his  points  as  follows :  "  His  parts  were  not  so 
ready  to  run  of  themselves  as  able  to  answer 
the  spur ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him, 
that  he  had  an  ehiborate  wit,  wrought  out  by  his 
own  industry.  He  would  sit  silent  in  learned 
company  and  suck  in  (beside  wine)  their  several 
humors  into  Lis  observation.  What  was  ore  in 
others  he  was  able  to  refine  to  himself."  Hia 
comedies  are  esteemed  his  best  performances,  al- 
though only  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor"  and  the 
"  Alchemist"  in  a  very  abridged  form  are  now 

Eerformed.    His  tragedies,  founded  on  classic 
istory,  and  burdened  with  long  extracts  from 
Sallust,  Tacitus,  and  other  Latin  authors,  are 
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correct  in  form,  but  lack  vivacity.  He  pub- 
lished in  1616  a  folio  edition  of  most  of  his 
works  produced  previous  to  that  date,  care- 
fully revised  and  corrected.  Various  collective 
editions  subsequently  appeared,  the  first  good 
one  being  that  of  Gifford  (9  vols.  8vo.,  1816), 
accompanied  with  notes  critical  and  explana- 
tory, and  a  biographical  memoir,  written  with 
ability,  but  in  too  partisan  a  spirit.  Moxon's  re- 
print, the  latest,  prefaced  by  Gifford's  memoir, 
(royal  8vo.,  1853),  contains  17  plays,  16  of 
which  were  performed  on  the  stage ;  over  80 
masques  and  interludes ;  epigrams,  translations 
from  Horace,  an  English  grammar,  and  a  va- 
riety of  miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  the  pithy 
inscription  upon  his  tomb:  "O  rare  Ben  Jon- 
son,"  was  added  at  the  expense  of  an  eccentric 
Oxfordshire  squire,  called  Jack  Young,  who, 
observing  the  tomb  to  be  destitute  of  an  epi- 
taph, gave  a  mason  18  pence  to  carve  the  words 
upon  it.  Recent  researches  in  the  state  paper 
omce  are  said  to  have  developed  facts  in  the  life 
of  Jonson,  presenting  his  character  in  a  less  fa- 
vorable light  than  it  has  usually  been  regarded, 
and  rendering  it  probable  that  a  new  biography 
of  him  will  have  to  be  written. 

JONSSON,  FnfwuR,  an  Icelandic  historian, 
born  in  Hitardal.  Jan.  16,  1704,  died  July  23, 
1789.  In  1726  he  entered  the  university  of 
Copenhagen,  and  in  1728  was  present  at  the 
fire  which  destroyed  the  great  collection  of 
Icelandic  MSS.  formed  by  his  patron  Ami  Mag- 
nusson.  In  his  endeavors  to  save  these  MSS. 
he  neglected  his  own  effects  and  library,  which 
were  burned.  On  returning  to  Iceland  be  ob- 
tained a  benefice,  and  in  1754  was  appointed 
to  the  bishopric  of  Skalholt.  His  inclinations 
were  opposed  to  an  ecclesiastical  career;  liis 
motive  for  embracing  it  was  that  he  might 
baye  the  means  of  educating  a  large  family  of 
children  left  by  his  uncle.  He  wrote  many 
works  in  Latin  and  Icelandic,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  ffistoria  Ecclmastica  Islandim^ 
published  under  the  care  of  his  sou  Hannes 
Finsson  at  Copenhagen  (4  vols.  4to.,  1772-^9). 
The  latter,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  blsh' 
oprio,  made  important  additions  to  this  work, 
edited  several  sagas,  and  was  the  founder  of 
the  Icelandic  agricultural  society. 

JOPPA.    See  Jaffa. 

JORDAENS,  Jaoob,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom 
in  Antwerp  in  1594,  died  there  m  1678.  He 
studied  in  the  school  of  Adam  Van  Oort, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  Rubens,  whom  he 
imitated,  intrusted  him  with  the  execution  on  a 
large  scale  of  many  of  his  small  sketches.  He 
excelled  in  the  representation  of  Bacchanalian 
subjects  and  scenes  of  festive  riot.  Of  these,  the 
pictures  of  the  "  Satyr  and  the  Man  blowing 
hot  and  cold,"  and  "Pan  and  Syrinx,"  are  weU 
known  specimens.  He  was  an  industrious  paint- 
er, designing  and  executing  with  great  facilty, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  long  life  finished  an 
immense  number  of  works. 

JORDAN  (Hebrew  Hayyarden^  now  called 


by  the  Arabian  population  of  Palestine  B$h' 
Sheria  or  Sheriat-el-irebir),  the  only  large  river 
in  Palestine,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
only  stream  in  that  country  whicb  is  perennial. 
Its  sources  are  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mt 
Libanus  and  on  Mt  Hermon.  Josephus  names 
two,  the  one  at  Paneion  (now  Bany^,  and  the 
other  at  Dan  or  Daphne  (Tell-el-Kadi),  and 
forming  together  the  "Little  Jordan."  The 
union  of  the  two  streams  takes  place  about  4 
miles  from  Tell-el-Eadi.  A  third  source  of  the 
Jordan,  larger  and  longer  than  the  two  others, 
which  under  the  name  of  Nahr  Has  bani  comes 
from  Hasbeiah,  and,  after  having  received  sev- 
eral small  streams,  flows  with  the  two  other 
sources  into  Lake  Merom  (now  Huleh),  is  not 
mentioned  by  Josephus.  On  quitting  the  lake, 
the  river  is  sluggish  and  turbid,  but  is  soon 
purified  by  passing  over  a  rocky  oed  where  its 
mud  is  deposited.  About  2  m.  below  the  lake 
is  a  bridge  called  Jacob's  bridge,  where  Jacob 
on  his  retum  from  Mesopotamia  is  said  to  have 
crossed.  It  was  built  after  the  crusades,  prob- 
ably in  connection  with  the  caravan  route 
from  Egypt  to  Damascus.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  at  this  place  has  been  variously  estimated 
from  64  to  80  feet.  About  18  m.  below  it  enters 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  or  Gennesareth,  which  ac- 
cording to  Lynch's  survey  is  652  feet  above  the 
sea.  Issuing  from  the  S.  extremity  of  this  lake, 
the  river  enters  a  broad  valley,  or  ffhor^  by 
which  name  the  natives  designate  a  depressed 
tract  or  plain  between  the  mountoins.  The 
Bible  calls  it  "  the  plain."  Its  width  varies 
from  5  to  10  m.  The  river  at  first  winds  very 
much,  and  flows  flrst  near  the  W.  hills,  then 
tums  to  the  £.,  and  continues  to  the  district 
called  Eum-el-Hemar,  then  again  returning  to- 
ward the  W.  side.  Lower  down  it  rather  follows 
the  middle  of  the  great  valley.  Its  course  is  so 
tortuous  that  within  a  space  of  only  60  m.  long 
and  4  or  5  m.  broad  it  traverses  at  least  200  m. 
and  plunges  over  27  formidable  rapids.  It  enters 
the  Dead  sea  at  its  N.  extremity,  after  a  total 
direct  course  of  120  m.  Its  mouth  is  180  yards 
wide  and  8  feet  deep.  Its  principal  afiSuents  are 
the  Zurka  and  Sheria^el-Mandbur,  or  Jarmuk. 
Its  breadth  and  depth  greatly  vary,  which  cir- 
cumstance explains  the  great  discrepancies  in 
the  reports  of  travellers.  The  sources  and  the 
course  of  the  Jordan  were  explored  in  1847  by 
the  Euglish  Lieut.  Molyneaux,  and  in  1848  by  an 
American  expedition  under  Lieut.  Lynch  (see 
"  Narrative  of  the  U.  S.  Expedition  to  the  River 
Jordan,"  New  York,  1849).  As  Christ  was  bap- 
tized by  John  in  the  Jordan,  Christians  have 
often  regarded  it  as  a  special  privilege  to  re- 
ceive baptism  in  its  waters,  and  water  is  even 
now  occasionally  procured  from  the  Jordan  for 
the  baptism  of  princes. 

JORDAN,  Camille,  a  French  political  orator, 
born  in  Lyons,  Jan.  11,  1771,  died  in  Paris, 
May  19,  1821.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Oratori- 
ans  in  his  native  city,  and  his  liberal  opinions 
were  tempered  by  strong  religious  sentiment. 
When  scarcely  20  years  old  be  wrote  a  pam- 
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^Uet  against  the  oivil  oonstitatioii  whioh  the 
national  assembly  wished  to  impose  upon  the 
French  clergj.  A  decided  opponent  of  the  revo- 
ktionuy  government,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  the  insurrection  at  Lyons,  and  left  France  on 
the  &11  of  that  city,  Oct.  9,  1793.  Retorniug 
to  hia  native  coontiy  after  the  9th  Tbermidor, 
he  was  elected  in  1796  to  the  conncil  of  500, 
advocated  the  principles  of  religions  liberty  in 
a  report,  and,  having  opposed  the  directorial 
government)  was  again  compelled  to  seek  a  ref- 
uge abroad  after  the  IStli  Fmctidor.  Recalled 
in  1800,  he  energetically  opposed  the  designs  of 
Bonapurte,  and  denonnced  the  frauds  in  the 
election  of  1802  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Vrai 
mn9  du  vote  mUunuU  pour  le  eonsulat  d  vie. 
From  that  period  till  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  litera- 
tnre.  In  1816  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies.  A  strong  adherent  of  monarchy, 
he  neverthelesa  supported  the  most  liberal 
meaaorea,  and  signalized  himself  as  a  member 
of  the  o^oaitiun  after  the  death  of  the  dake  de 
Berry.  Ae  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  doctri" 
%nre  aehool  of  politics. 

JORDAN,  DoBOTHT,  or  Dora,  an  Irish  actress, 
bom  near  Waterford,  Ireland,  in  1762,  died  at 
St.  Cloud,  July  3,  1816.  8he  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Capt.  Bland,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who,  hav- 
ing married  her  mother  under  age,  procured  the 
invalidation  of  the  union.  At  16  she  made  her 
d6but  in  Dublin,  under  the  name  of  Miss  Francis^ 
as  Phebe  in  "*  As  You  Like  It."  She  soon, 
ander  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  by  which  she 
was  afterward  known,  was  engaged  at  the  York 
theatre,  where  she  remained  for  8  years.  She 
then  went  to  London,  and  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance there,  Oct  18, 1785,  soon  becoming  im- 
mensely popular  in  comedy  and  musical  farce. 
By  her  talents  and  remarkable  beauty  she  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
afterward  William  IV.  She  was  at  that  time  un- 
dcar  the  protection  of  Mr.  Richard  Ford,  and  had 
aev^nl  children,  but  yielded  to  the  admiration 
of  the  royal  duke.  Her  children  by  him  were  10 
in  number,  and  are  known  under  the  name  of 
Fitz-Clarence.  At  the  termination  of  this  con- 
nection she  went  to  France,  and  died  there  in 
obecarity  and  poverty.  A  monument  by  Clian- 
trey  was  erected  to  her  memory  at  St.  Cloud  by 
William  IV.  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Her  profeanonal  career  was  brilliant.  She  was 
of  an  amiable  character  and  a  kind  heart,  and 
ber  domestic  duties  were  performed  with  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  her  family.  Her  ^*  Me- 
moirs^" written  by  J.  Boaden,  were  published  in 
1881.  There  is  some  mystery  as  to  her  retire- 
ment, which  is  not  cleared  up  by  her  biographer, 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  she  did  not 
aetuaUy  die  at  the  time  and  place  stated,  but 
that  ahe  lived  in  England  tor  7  years  after 
nnder  a  different  name. 

JORGENSON,  JosaBV,  a  Danish  adventurer, 
Iwrn  in  Copenhagen  in  1779,  died  in  New  South 
Wales  ^N>ut  1880.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
well  known  Danish  family  of  watch  and  dock 


makers  named  Jargensen,  but  Anglioiaed  the 
name  by  writing  it  Jorgenson.  Snowing  no 
disposition  to  engaee  in  the  family  occupation, 
he  was  apprenticed  at  14  years  of  age  to  the 
master  of  an  English  collier,  and  snb^uently, 
it  is  said,  served  in  the  British  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman. Having  returned  to  Copenhagen,  in 
1807  he  sailed  thence  in  commana  of  a  privar 
teer,  and  was  captured  and  taken  to  England, 
where  he  was  put  upon  his  parole.  The  un- 
protected condition  of  the  remote  Danish  colo- 
nies at  that  time  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  an 
expedition  against  Iceland,  and  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  a  London  merchant  named  Phelps  to 
freight  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
trade  with  the  inhabitants.  Jorgenson  arrived 
at  Beikiavik  in  Jan.  1809 ;  but  finding  that  ob- 
stacles to  commerce  were  raised  by  the  govern- 
or. Count  Trampe,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
in  company  with  Mr.  Phelps  made  his  reap- 
pearance in  Beikiavik  in  the  succeeding  June. 
A  convention  had  meanwhile  been  concluded 
between  Trampe  and  the  commander  of  a  Brit- 
ish vessel  of  war,  providing  for  trade  between 
the  Icelanders  and  British  subjects;  but  not- 
withstanding the  solicitations  of  Phelps  and 
Jorgenson,  the  governor  refused  to  promulgate 
it  Under  these  circumstances  the  former  land- 
ed, June  25,  with  a  partv  of  12  sailors,  arrested 
Count  Trampe  and  took  him  on  board  their  ves- 
sel, and  on  tiie  succeeding  day  Jorgenson  issued 
a  proclamation  that  Iceland  was  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  Denmark.  Another  proclamation, 
dated  July  11,  announced  that  Jorgenson  had 
assumed  the  position  of  protector  of  the  coun- 
try, with  supreme  power,  until  the  formation 
of  a  regular  constitution.  No  opposition  was 
oflTered  to  these  proceedings,  alUiough  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  numbered  upward  of 
60,000,  and  the  army  of  Jorgensen  did  not  ex- 
ceed 8  men,  the  Icelanders  evidently  feeliuff  no 
dissatisfaction  at  the  change  of  masters.  The 
protector  succeeded  at  the  outset  by  the  repeal 
of  various  restrictions  in  conciliating  all  classes; 
but  his  wholesale  confiscations  of  Danish  prop- 
erty began  presently  to  excite  suspicions  as  to 
his  character  and  intentions.  In  August  the 
British  sloop  of  war  Talbot  suddenly  made  her 
appearance  at  the  island,  and  her  captain,  hav- 
ing, upon  the  application  of  some  of  the  inhab- 
itants, examined  into  the  transactions  of  the 
Previous  two  monthsi  sent  both  Jorgensen  and 
'rampe  to  England.  The  former  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  admiralty,  but  it  having 
transpired  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  who 
had  broken  his  parole,  he  was  confined  for  a 
time  in  Tothill  Fields  prison.  In  1811  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitlea  "State  of  Christianity 
in  Otaheite,  and  a  Defence  of  the  Gospel  against 
Modem  Antichrists."  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  he  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  in 
1817  published  "Travels  in  France  and  Ger- 
many in  1816-17."  He  subsequentlv  fell  into 
bad  habits,  and  in  May,  1820,  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  theft,  and  sentenced  to  7  years' 
tranqwrtation.    After  seyeral  months'  confine- 
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ment  he  was  released  on  ooDdition  of  leaving 
the  conntrj ;  but  having  failed  to  do  so,  ho  was 
rearrested  and  received  sentence  of  death.  This 
was  changed  to  transportation  for  life,  and  in 
1625  he  was  sent  to  New  Sonth  Wales.  Pre- 
vious to  his  departure  from  England  he  pub- 
lished "  The  Religion  of  Christ  is  the  Religion 
of  Nature,  written  in  the  condemned  cells  of 
Newgate,  by  Jorgen  Jorgenson,  late  Governor 
of  Iceland  "  (8vo.,  London,  1827). 

JORNANDES,  or  according  to  the  oldest 
MSS.  JoBDANES,  a  Gothic  historian,  who  lived 
iU)out  the  middle  of  the  6th  centnrj.  Ho  was 
at  first  one  of  Uie  notaries  or  rather  secretaries 
of  the  king  of  the  Alani,  who  inhabited  Moasia, 
and  afterward,  becoming  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  embraced  the  monastic  state.  It  has 
been  said,  but  without  proof,  that  he  was  bishop 
of  some  city  of  Italy.  He  wrote  De  Cfttarum 
nve  Gothorum  Origins  et  Hebus  Ge$ti»y  which 
is  chiefly  an  extract  from  Cassiodorus's  lost 
^^  History  of  the  Goths."  Notwithstanding  its 
many  shortcomings  and  incorrect  style,  it  is  an 
important  work.  He  left  also,  under  the  title 
De  Regnorum  ac  Temporum  Sttecemone,  a  dry 
synopsis  of  universal  history,  which  has  been 
generally  printed  at  the  end  of  his  €rothio  his- 
tory. The  1st  edition  of  the  latter  is  that  pub- 
lished by  Pentinger  with  Warnefrid's  **  History 
of  the  Lombards"  (Augsburg,  1515).  It  has 
been  frequently  reprinted  in  various  historical 
collections;  the  last  and  most  correct  edition  is 
to  be  found  in  Muratori's  8criptore»  Berum 
Italiearum. 

JORTIN,  JoHir,  an  English  divine  and  author, 
born  in  London  in  1698,  died  in  Kensington, 
Sept.  5, 1770.  He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1719,  and  after  holding  various  livings  he 
became  archdeacon  of  London  in  1764.  He 
was  a  voluminous  and  elegant  writer.  His 
most  important  works  are :  ^*  Observations  upon 
Authors,  Ancient  and  Modern ;"  ^*  Remarks  on 
Ecclesiastical  History;"  "Life  of  Erasmus;" 
and  Lu9us  Poetiei^  a  small  volume  of  Latin 

Soetry.    He  also  wrote  criticisms  on  Spenser, 
[ilton,  Tillotson,  and  Seneca,  and  published 
several  volumes  of  sermons. 

JORULLO,  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Yalladolid,  lat  19''  9'  N.,  long.  lOS"* 
51'  W.,  about  120  m.  E.  from  the  Pacific.  It  is 
one  of  the  5  volcanoes  which  are  ranged  upon 
an  E.  and  W.  line  extending  across  Mexico. 
These  are  Tuxtla,  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  Jorullo, 
and  Oolima.  Jorullo  stands  upon  the  plain  of 
Malpais,  a  portion  of  the  great  platform  the 
elevation  of  which  is  2,000  to  8,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Around  this  plain  are  hills 
of  basalt  and  ancient  volcanic  rocks ;  but  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  region  was 
not  known  to  be  subject  to  volcanic  action.  It 
was  under  cultivation,  and  watered  by  two 
streams,  the  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro.  In  June, 
1759,  earthquakes  began  to  be  frequent,  and  so 
continued  to  the  end  of  September,  when  flames 
burst  forth  from  the  ground,  and  rocks  were 
hurled  upward  to  great  heights.     A  chasm 


opened  on  a  line  extending  N.N.E.,  S.S.W.,  and 
on  this  6  volcanic  cones  were  formed ;  the  least 
rising  800  feet  above  the  pkin,  and  Jorullo  1,700 
feet.  Streams  of  lava  flowed  forth  from  it,  and 
the  eruptions  continued  till  February  of  the 
next  vear.  In  1808  the  locality  was  visited  by 
Humboldt.  He  found  around  the  central  group 
an  area  of  about  4  square  miles  which  appeared 
to  have  been  raised  up  in  convex  form,  the  por- 
tion near  to  the  cones  being  about  550  feet 
higher  than  the  margin  of  tibis  area,  and  the 
slope  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  about  6^. 
Scattered  over  this  surface  were  thousands  of 
small  mounds  called  homitos  or  little  ovens,  6 
to  9  feet  high,  fh>m  which  issued  steam  and  sol- 
phurous  vapors.  The  plain  was  traversed  by 
large  fissures,  which  sent  forth  similar  exhala- 
tions. The  two  little  rivers  were  lost  beneath 
the  surface  on  the  K  side,  and  appeared  again 
on  the  W.  as  hot  springs.  The  ground  was  still 
hot,  but  had  been  gradually  cooling  since  the 
time  of  the  great  eruption.  Humboldt  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  whole  raised  surface  had 
been  puffed  up  from  its  former  level  by  a  force 
applied  beneath.  Mr.  Scrope,  however,  suggests 
that  the  elevation  was  more  probably  caused  by 
the  accumulation  of  lava  flowing  from  the  sev- 
eral outlets  near  the  centre ;  and  he  states  in 
support  of  this  view  that  lava  currents  else- 
where cool  at  angles  with  the  horizon  about  the 
same  as  those  of  the  slopes  around  Jorullo.  In 
1627  it  was  observed  that  the  vapors  had  ceased 
to  appear  from  the  hornitos  or  fumarolea,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  there  were  but  faint 
exhibitions  of  them.  The  ground  had  then  be- 
come cool,  the  natives  were  again  cultivating 
the  more  fertile  tracts  upon  the  plain,  and  the 
new  hills  were  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
wood. 

JOSEPH,  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  having 
a  younger  brother  Benjamin  and  10  elder  half 
brothers.  He  was  envied  by  his  brethren  on 
account  of  his  father's  partiality  toward  him ; 
and  their  aversion  was  increased  by  two  dreams 
that  he  told,  in  which  was  foreshadowed  his  pre- 
eminence in  the  family.  Conspiring  against 
him,  they  sold  him  for  a  slave  to  a  caravan  of 
Arabian  merchants,  and  he  was  taken  to  Egypt 
There  he  rose  to  the  highest  power  in  the 
house  of  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh.  The 
wife  of  Potiphar,  stung  by  his  rejection  of  her 
licentious  advances,  caused  hiB  imprisonment  on 
a  false  charge ;  but  his  successful  interpretation 
of  the  king's  dreams  soon  raised  him  to  supreme 
authority  at  the  court.  One  of  the  dreams  fore- 
told a  famine,  against  which  he  made  ample 
provision,  and  such  was  his  distinction  that  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  high  priest  of  On 
or  Heliopolis.  While  the  famine  prevailed,  his 
brethren  came  from  Canaan  to  Egypt  to  pur- 
chase corn.  He  at  once  recognized  them,  and 
after  a  period  of  delay  in  which  he  became  con- 
vinced that  they  had  lamented  and  repented  of 
their  former  cruelty  to  him,  he  made  himself 
known  to  them,  and  appropriated  to  Jacob  and 
his  family  the  land  of  Goshen.    The  Egyptian 
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people  wera  at  length  obliged  to  pay  with  their 
liiiM  lor  food  from  the  pablio  gnmaries,  so  that 
*  Joseph  bought  all  the  hmd  of  Egypt  for  Pha- 
raoh,*^ and  the  whole  territory  of  the  conDtry, 
esiDeptiiig  that  of  the  priests,  was  let  to  the 
popiiUtion  aa  tenants.  The  story  of  Joseph  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Mo- 
nic  writings.  He  died  at  the  age  of  110  years, 
and  left  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  who, 
being  adopted  by  Jacob,  took  their  place  among 
the  beads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

JOSEPH,  the  aponse  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jeaos  Christ  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  a  descendant  of  David.  St  Matthew  and 
St  Luke  gire  his  genealogy,  the  former  making 
bim  the  son  c^  Jacob  and  descended  from  David 
through  Solomon,  and  the  latter  calling  his 
6ther  Eli  and  tracing  his  lineage  through  Na- 
than. Thia  discrepancy  is  explained  in  varions 
waya.  Julius  Africanus  supposes  that  Jacob  and 
Eli'were  brothera,  and  that,  Eli  dying  without 
ebUdreo,  Jacob  married  his  widow,  who  bore 
him  Joseph.  The  child  was  thus  the  son  of 
Bi  aoeording  to  the  Mosaic  law,  but  of  Jacob 
aoMtding  to  nature.  Other  commentators  as- 
same  that  the  genealogy  given  by  St  Luke  is 
thai  of  Mary.  It  is  not  known  where  Joseph 
was  bom.  He  lived  at  Nazareth,  where,  ao- 
eaiding  to  the  received  tradition,  he  followed 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  when  he  was  betroth- 
«d  to  Mmry.  Finding  her  pregnant,  he  was 
Binded  to  pat  her  away ;  but  being  warned  by 
SB  angel  in  a  dream  that  she  was  with  child  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  took  her  to  himself  but 
knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her 
fnt  bom  son,  who  was  called  Jesus.  Joseph  is 
toppoaed  to  have  died  before  the  crucifixion  of 
the  Savioar,  bat  there  is  little  mention  of  him 
in  the  Scriptures.  He  is  held  in  high  honor  in 
the  Bomaa  Catholic  church,  and  March  10  is 
isrigned  as  his  festival.  In  painting  he  is  rep- 
nsented  with  a  lily  or  flowering  branch. 

JOSEPH  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the 
home  of  Hapshnrg,  eldest  son  of  Leopold  I.  by 
baa  ftd  wife,  bom  July  26,  1678,  died  in  1711. 
He  was  elected  titnUr  king  of  Hungary  and 
Borne  at  aa  early  age,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
&ther  meeeeded  to  his  hereditary  poesessiona, 
aa  well  as  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  in 
1706,^  inheriting  at  the  same  time  a  double  war, 
against  Lorn  XIV.  for  the  succession  of  his 
brother  Cbarloa  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 
ia  Hengary  against  the  revolted  patriots  under 
TVaneia  Bak6czy.  He  was  willing  to  make  con- 
waiicmB  to  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  and 
ether  provincea,  frequently  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  insorgenta,  and  readily  yielded 
to  the  demands  of  Gharles  XII.  of  Sweden  in 
of  the  Protestants  of  Silesia,  which 
Btiy  tlie  young  conqueror  crossed  on  his 
xh.  from  Poland  to  Saxony  without  even  ask- 
ing the  permission  of  the  distracted  emperor. 
The  victories  of  Mariborough  and  Eugene  in  the 
war  cf  the  Spanish  succession  allowed  Joseph, 
who  had  personally  taken  part  in  the  siege  of 
Taadan,  to  aeod  cooaiderabie  foroea  against  the 


Hungarians,  and  dissensions  which  broke  out  in 
the  camp  of  the  latter  slowly  prepared  a  final 
triumph  of  the  imperial  arms.  Shortly  before 
the  death  of  Joseph,  Count  Pdlfi^  succeeded  in 
concluding  a  treaty  with  the  insurgents  at  Szat- 
mdr,  in  the  absence  of  Rdk6czy.  Joseph  was 
of  a  mild  disposition,  and  exceedingly  fond  of 
ceremony  and  of  the  chase.  He  founded  an- 
academy  of  sciences  and  arts  at  Vienna,  and  a 
national  bank.  He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  VL 
JOSEPH  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  elder  son 
of  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa,  born  March  18, 
1741,  died  Feb.  20,  1790.  His  mother,  the  last 
offspring  of  the  original  Austrian  line  of  Haps- 
hnrg princes,  had  acquired  her  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  various  hereditary  thrones  of  her 
Dather  by  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  the  latter, 
and  the  supreme  power  in  Germany  by  the 
election  of  her  husband  Francis  of  Lorraine 
(subsequently  of  Tuscany)  to  the  imperial  dig* 
nity ;  but  she  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne 
when  all  her  claims  were  disputed  by  a  number 
of  enemies,  among  whom  Frederic  the  Great  of 
Prussia  was  the  ablest  and  most  dangerous. 
When  Joseph  was  bom,  his  mother  placed  him 
and  her  rights  under  the  protection  of  the  Hnn- 
garian  nation,  which  gallantly  responded  to  her 
confidence,  and  Prince  Batthyinyi  afterward 
took  the  principal  charge  of  his  education. 
Ambitions,  but  obstinate,  Joseph  gave  proofe  of 
considerable  capacity.  Languages,  mathemat- 
ics, war,  and  music  were  the  studies  to  which 
he  devoted  most  of  his  zeal.  He  participated 
in  none  of  the  campaigns  of  the  7  years'  war, 
though  this  was  waged  in  the  years  of  his  ad- 
vanced  youth,  and  though  he  admired  no  less 
the  military  glory  of  its  hero,  Frederic,  than  he 
did  after  its  close  his  peaceful  career.  He  suc- 
cessively married  and  lost  without  issue  a  prin- 
cess of  Parma  and  a  princess  of  Bavaria.  Made 
titular  king  of  Rome  in  1764,  he  became  emperor 
of  Germany  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  the 
following  year ;  but  this  was  then  little  more 
than  an  empty  title,  and  in  the  hereditair  pos- 
sessions of  his  mother  he  received  only  the 
dignity  of  assistant  without  any  real  influence, 
though  placed  at  the  head  of  military  affairs. 
Impatient  of  the  inactivity  to  which  he  was 
doomed  while  wearing  the  crown  of  the  CcBsars, 
Joseph  at  various  periods  undertook  extensive 
travels  incognito,  traversing  not  only  the  coun- 
tries which  were  to  be  ruled  by  his  sceptre, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Ac,  but  also  non-Austrian 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  and  France. 
In  the  last  named  country,  where  his  sister 
Marie  Antoinette  still  shared  the  popularity  of 
her  royal  husband,  with  whom  she  was  destined 
also  to  share  the  scaffold,  he  was  received  with 
the  admiration  which  naturally  attached  to  a 
monarch  who  in  his  diet  and  dress  imitated  the 
frugality  of  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  who  after  the 
death  of  his  father  had  burned  his  22,000,000 
florins  of  paper  money,  in  order  to  restore  his 
private  inheritance  to  the  state.  In  Germany 
he  had  an  interview  with  Frederic  in  his  camp 
at  Neisse  in  Silesia,  a  province  which  that  kkg 
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had  wrested  f^om  the  empire  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Frederie  in  the  following  year  (1769)  repaid 
the  visit  at  Neastadt  in  Moravia,  where  Joseph 
not  only  strove  to  display  the  perfections  of  his 
army,  npou  which  he  hestowed  his  principal 
oares,  and  into  which  he  had  introdnced  various 
liberal  reforms,  but  also  concerted  with  his 
guest  the  scheme,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  diplomatie  iuiauity,  of  dismembering  Poland, 
which  was  eagerly  acceded  to  by  Catharine  II. 
of  Russia,  but  somewhat  reluctantly  by  the  more 
conscientious  Maria  Theresa.  This  extraordi- 
nary act  was  executed  in  1772,  and  added  Grali- 
eia  and  the  Zips  to  the  empire  of  Austria.  A 
few  years  later  Bukovina  was  taken  from  Tur- 
key. Bavaria,  the  elector  of  which  died  in 
1777,  was  also  to  be  annexed,  but  Frederic  sud- 
denly marched  into  Bohemia;  and  Joseph,  who 
eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  of  measuring 
his  strength  with  that  of  the  renowned  con- 
queror, was  compelled  by  the  order  of  the  old 
empress  peaceably  to  terminate  the  short  strug- 
gle of  succession.  In  1780  he  went  to  Mohilev 
to  see  Catharine,  with  whom  schemes  of  Rns- 
rian  and  Austrian  aggression  in  Turkey  and  Italv 
respectively  were  agreed  upon.  Soon  after  his 
return  his  mother  died,  and  the  reign  of  the  im- 
perial philanthropist,  so  long  impatiently  looked 
for  by  liberal  Europe,  began.  The  long  sup- 
pressed desire  of  totally  transforming  his  em- 
pire and  its  nations,  nourished  by  a  love  of  the 
people,  and  a  certainly  not  less  ardent  ambition, 
newfound  full  satisfaction.  Reform  followed 
r^orm,  radical  changes  were  undertaken  with- 
out hesitation,  all  prejudices  spurned,  all  con- 
stitutional checks  or  historical  considerations  dis- 
carded. Equality,  centralization,  and  uniformity 
were  the  leading  principles.  Serfdom  was  abol- 
ished, German  was  made  the  oflScial  language 
everywhere,  new  codes  were  introduced,  the 
press  was  almost  entirely  made  free,  hundreds 
of  convents,  including  86,000  of  the  younger 
monks,  were  dissolved,  and  all  others  placed 
under  the  bishops ;  the  bulls  of  the  pope  were  ■ 
made  dependent  upon  the  placet  regium ;  the 
bulls  Unigenitus  and  In  ucma  Domini  were 
expunged  from  the  Austrian  rituals ;  and  by  the 
celebrated  edict  of  toleration,  which,  however, 
excluded  deists,  the  Protestants  were  set  on  a 
perfectly  equal  footing  with  the  Catholics.  All 
this  was  executed  without  consulting  any  le- 
gislative or  deliberative  body,  and  the  private 
rights  of  individuals  were  as  little  considered  as 
the  privileges  of  classes,  or  the  prejudices  and 
ignorance  of  the  masses.  The  people  were  to 
be  enlightened  and  made  happy  bv  decrees,  all 
obstacles  violently  removed,  and  the  refractory 
punished.  Pius  VI.,  who  personally  repaired 
to  Vienna,  strove  in  vain  to  check  or  moderate 
the  reformatory  movement.  But  in  the  mean 
time  the  interests  which  had  been  so  violently 
assailed  by  these  changes,  having  their  defenders 
in  the  most  powerful  and  most  influentifd  classes 
of  sodety,  were  active  in  preparing  the  over- 
throw of  the  new  system.  Nobles,  priests, 
and  patriots  were  united  in  secret  opposition. 


Hie  dissatisfaction  was  most  intense  in  Hmi- 
gary,  Brabant,  the  Tyrol,  and  Bohemia.  In 
Transylvania  a  bloody  rising  of  the  Wallachian 
peasantry  against  the  noblee,  under  Hora  and 
Eloska,  was  slowly  suppressed  (the  enemies  of 
the  government  said,  not  without  intention)  and 
most  cruelly  punished.  Joseph's  attempt  to  ex- 
change the  Austrian  Netherlands  for*  Bavaria 
was  prevented  by  Frederic's  last  great  act  of 
external  policy,  the  formation  of  the  F&rsten- 
Bund  (confederation  of  princes)  in  1785.  Un- 
flinching amid  all  these  diflSculties,  Joseph  pro- 
ceeded in  his  course  of  reform,  and,  eager  to 
add  military  glory  to  the  fame  of  his  inter- 
nal achievements,  visited  Catharine  at  EherscMi 
during  her  triumphal  progress  through  the 
southern  regions  of  her  empire  (1787),  and 
finally  concerted  with  her  the  long  meditated 
war  against  Turkey.  It  was  soon  begun.  Joseph 
opened  it  by  a  sudden  attack  on  Belgrade,  but 
suffered  a  repulse,  which  was  followed  by  the 
defeat  at  Lugos  (1788),  and  other  disasters.  A 
part  of  the  army  was  lost,  when  Joseph  return- 
ed to  his  capital,  with  a  fatal  malady,  while 
victory  followed  the  banners  of  the  Russian 
generals.  Brabant,  which  had  long  been  in 
open  rebellion,  declared  its  independence,  Hun- 
gary was  violently  agitated,  and  it  availed  Jo- 
seph little  that  Laudon  partially  restored  the 
fortunes  of  the  war  in  1789.  The  revolution  in 
France  brought  new  dangers.  Broken  in  spirit, 
Joseph,  shortly  before  his  death,  which  was  at- 
tributed by  some  to  poison,  abrogated  all  his  in- 
novating decrees  (Jan.  1790),  except  that  of  tol- 
eration, and  lived  to  witness  the  joy  with  which 
the  downfall  of  the  lofty  edifice  of  his  pfai1a%- 
thropy  and  ambition  was  hailed  by  his  subjects. 

JOSEPH  BONAPARTE.    See  Bonaparte. 

JOSEPHINE  (Marie  Joseph  Rose  Taschsb 
DE  LA  Paoerib),  emprcss  of  the  French,  1st  wife 
of  Napoleon  I.,  born  at  Trois  Hets,  near  St. 
Pierre,  Martinique,  June  24,  1768,  died  at  Mal- 
maison,  near  Paris,  May  29, 1814.  Her  father, 
whose  family  had  emigrated  from  the  vicinity 
of  Blois,  France,  held  the  office  of  captain  of 
the  port  at  St.  Pierre.  She  received  the  very 
imperfect  education  that  was  then  imparted 
to  young  ladies  in  the  French  colonies;  but 
her  native  grace  and  kindness  of  heart  endear- 
ed her  to  all  with  whom  she  became  acquainted. 
She  was  a  great  favorite  among  the  black  pop- 
ulation in  her  neighborhood,  and  an  old  negro 
woman  is  reported  to  have  foretold  her  future 
brilliant  destiny.  When  about  16  years  of  age 
she  was  sent  to  France,  and  one*  year  later, 
Dec.  18, 1779,  married  Viscount  Alexandre  de 
Beauharnais,  like  herself  a  native  of  Martinique, 
and  then  a  maior  in  an  infantry  regiment.  .  By 
this  union,  which  was  far  from  being  com- 
pletely happy,  she  had  a  son,  Eugene,  afterward 
prince,  and  a  daughter,  Hortense,  who  became 
queen  of  Holland  by  her  marriage  with  Louis 
Bonaparte,  and  was  the  mother  of  ISTapoleon  III. 
Viscount  de  Beauharnais,  although  he  had  been 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  revolution  in  the 
constituent  assembly,  and  had  faithfully  aerved 
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Mb  oonniry  in  arms,  was  arrested  upon  snspidoa 
doriii^  the  reigQ  of  terror,  aod  sent  to  the  scaf- 
ftdd,  July  28, 1794^  leaving  Josephine  in  distress. 
Her  efforts  to  procure  the  release  of  her  husband 
had  canaed  her  own  imprisonment;  and  her 
two  children  were  rednced  to  sach  extremities 
that  Eugene  entered  a  carpenter's  shop  as  an 
apprentice.  After  the  9th  Thermidor  she  was 
liberated  through  Mme.  Tallien^s  influence,  and 
beoame  an  ornament  of  the  new  society  which 
waa  now  forming.  At  Barras'  receptions  she 
met  Bonaparte,  then  an  obscure  officer.  He 
lell  despen^y  in  love  with  her,  although  he 
was  6  years  her  junior,  and  married  her,  March 
9,  1790.  Twelve  days  later  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  French  army  in 
Italj.  -He  wrote  often  to  his  wife  during  his 
campaigns,  and  in  June,  1797,  had  her  brought 
by  lus  aid€hde-camp  Junot  to  Milan.  She  shared 
aU  the  honors  that  were  bestowed  upon  her 
husband  either  by  the  people  or  the  directorial 
government,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  accompanying  him  to  Egypt  Dur- 
ing  their  separation  certain  person^  enemies 
found  means  to  make  Bonaparte  suspect  his 
wife's  fidelity,  and  he  even  resolved  upon  suing 
for  a  divorce  on  his  return ;  but  a  single  inter- 
view with  Josephine  revived  aU  bis  passionate 
affection.  Alter  the  18th  Brnmaire  she  re- 
moved with  Bonaparte  to  the  Luxembourg,  and 
afterward  to  the  Tuileries;  and  while  he  pur- 
sued bis  campaigns  she  attracted  to  her  court 
the  disttngaished  men  of  the  time  of  all  political 
opinions,  and  by  her  affable  disposition,  gene- 
rosity, and  captivating  manners,  won  universal 
reapeot  and  affection.  She  employed  herself  in 
Ifehalf  of  the  royalists,  procuring  the  erasure  of 
aanj  names  from  the  list  of  Smigrea^  and  even 
saving  the  lives  of  those  who  conspired  agfunst 
the  first  oonsuL  Her  fondness  for  extravagant 
axpenditnre,  far  fh>m  diminishing  her  popular- 
ity, increased  it,  as  it  contributed  to  revive 
conmierce,  industry,  and  the  arts ;  so  that  when 
Kapoleon  assumed  the  imperial  title,  the  French 
nation  hailed  with  enthusiastic  applause  the 
aleva^on  of  the  ^^  good  Josephine."  She  was 
aolemnly  crowned,  in  Paris,  on  Dec.  2,  1804, 
Bat  her  happiness  was  soon  marred  by  sad 
forebodings;  she  had  no  children  by  her  im- 
perial husband,  and  in  the  eyes  of  this  great 
politician  a  direct  heir  was  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  power.  After  many  struggles 
between  his  love  and  his  ambition,  Napoleon, 
partly  by  entreaties,  partly  by  using  hissovereign 
aothority,  prevailed  upon  his  wife  to  consent  to 
a  divorce.  The  formal  act  of  application  was 
performed,  with  apparent  sadness  on  his  part, 
and  dignified  resignation  on  hers,  Dec  15, 1809, 
in  presence  of  the  arch  chancellor  and  members 
ai  the  imperial  family.  The  divorce  having  been 
dedared  on  the  following  day,  evidences  of  na- 
tional  sympathy  for  the  fallen  empress  showed 
that  she  was  fit  firom  having  lost  any  thing  of 
ber  power  over  the  French  people,  while  her 
behavior  commanded  the  admiration  of  even 
li^ceign  prince&    Her  own  enthusiastic  attach- 


ment to  Napoleon  remained  unimpaired ;  and  she 
would  have  been  ready  to  follow  him  in  his  ex- 
ile, when  in  his  turn  he  fell  from  his  throne, 
but  their  respective  situations  did  not  allow 
such  a  step.  The  esteem  in  which  she  was  held 
by  the  allied  sovereigns  protected  her  during 
the  disasters  of  1814;  she  was  several  times 
visited  at  Malmaison  by  the  emperor  Alexander 
and  the  king  of  Prussia.  But  her  hedth  was 
now  failing ;  and  the  anxieties  to  which  she  was 
a  prey  hastened  her  death,  which  was  caused  by 
an  aggravated  inflammation  of  the  throat.  Her 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Ruel, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  in  her  honor. 
A  statue  of  her  was  also  inaugurated  in  1859  at 
Fort  de  France,  Martinique.  The  most  impor- 
tant events  in  the  life  of  this  popular  princess  are 
faithfully  narrated  in  Thiers'  "  History  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire,'^  while  her  whole 
career  has  been  chronicled  by  Joseph  Aubenas 
in  his  recent  HUtoirede  Vimperatrice  Josephine 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1859).  See  also  Lettre$  de 
mtpolSan  d  Jo9ephine  pendant  la  campagne 
d'ltaliej  le  caneulat  et  V empire  (Paris,  1827) ; 
and  Letires  de  Josephine  d  Napoleon  et  d  sajille 
(Paris,  1883).  The  Memoires  de  Mile,  Lenor- 
mand  sur  Josephine  have  little  value ;  those  of 
Mme.  Avrillon  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1881)  deserve 
more  credit. 

JOSEPHUS,  Flavtus,  a  Jewish  historian, 
bom  in  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  87,  died  about  100. 
His  Either  belonged  to  tlie  highest  sacerdotal 
family,  and  his  mother  was  descended  from  the 
Asmonean  princes.  He  received  a  superior 
education,  was  often  consulted  even  from  his 
15th  year  by  eminent  men  on  recondite  ques- 
tions of  the  Jewish  law,  and  acquired  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  Greek  literature.  He 
studied  with  great  care  the  doctrines  of  the  8 
Jewish  sects,  and  passed  8  years  in  the  desert 
with  the  ascetic  Essenes,  after  which  he  re- 
mained by  creed  as  by  birth  a  Pharisee.  At 
the  age  of  26  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  plead  the 
cause  of  some  Jewish  priests  arrested  by  the 
procurator  Felix,  and,  escaping  from  a  ship- 
wreck on  his  way,  was  introduced  to  Poppssa, 
the  wife  of  Nero,  and  not  only  effected  the  lib- 
eration of  his  friends,  but  received  many  pres- 
ents fVom  the  empress.  Returning  to  Jerusa- 
lem, he  attempted  to  dissuade  the  Jews  from 
the  revolt  on  which  they  were  bent,  but  failing 
in  his  eflbrts  he  Joined  the  war  party,  though, 
knowing  well  the  resources  of  Rome,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  struggle  could  only  end  in 
the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  generals  and  deputed  to  defend  the  prov- 
ince of  Galilee,  and  he  made  vigorous  and  for 
a  time  successfiil  preparations  iagainst  the  Ro- 
mans, though  vehemently  opposed  bv  a  strong 
party  in  the  council  at  Jerusalem  led  by  John 
of  Giscala.  On  the  approach  of  Vespasian  in 
67  he  threw  himself  into  Jotapata,  the  strongest 
of  the  Galilean  cities,  where  he  maintained  a 
desperate  resistance  for  47  days.  Escaping 
from  the  massacre  which  succeeded  its  fall,  he 
took  refuge  in  a  cave^  but  was  betrayed  to  the 
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Bomans.  He  thereupon  aasnmed  the  character 
of  a  prophet,  and,  professing  to  derive  his  knowl- 
edge from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  an- 
nounced to  Vespasian  that  the  Roman  empire 
should  one  daj-  be  his  and  his  son^s.  Confidence 
in  him  was  increased  by  the  discovery  from  pris- 
oners that  he  had  foretold  the  exact  nnmber  of 
days  that  the  siege  of  Jotapata  should  last.  He 
was  not,  however,  released  from  bonds  till, 
Vespasian  having  become  emperor,  Titus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  control  of  the  Jewish  war.  He 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  suspected 
as  a  traitor  by  both  Jews  and  Bomans,  and  ac- 
companied Titus  on  his  return  to  Borne,  where 
he  passed  the  remmnder  of  his  life  in  literary 
pursuits.  He  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  an  annua)  pension,  and  a  house  which 
had  formerly  been  an  imperial  residence.  He 
was  8  times  married,  and  was  divorced  fVom  his 
first  2  wives.  Pride  in  the  ancient  glories  of 
his  nation,  awe  of  the  greatness  and  power  of 
Bome,  personal  vanity,  and  a  tendency  to  un- 
bounded flattery  of  the  Flavian  family,  appear 
with  equal  prominence  in  his  writings.  In  a 
much  disputed  passage  he  alludes  to  Christ  as 
something  more  than  man,  to  his  miracles, 
Messidiship,  death,  and  resurrection  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prophecies;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  a  Christian.  His  principal 
works  are:  a  "History  of  the  Jewish  War," 
written  in  Hebrew,  translated  by  himself  into 
Greek,  and  published  about  75 ;  and  a  treatise 
on  "  Jewish  Antiquities,"  completed  about  98. 
The  Hebrew  original  of  neither  of  them  is  ex- 
tant The  former  extends  from  170  B.  C.4o  the 
fatal  war  which  terminated  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  of  which  it  gives  a  detailed  narra- 
tive ;  and  the  latter  includes  the  period  from  the 
creation  to  A.  D.  66,  and  manifests  a  desire  to 
conciliate  heathen  readers.  He  also  wrote  his 
own  biography,  and  a  treatise  against  Apion  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation.  An  account 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazer,  and  of  7  youths 
and  their  mother,  entitled  Eir  MaKxa/Saiovr,  has 
been  ascribed  to  him,  but  is  of  doubtful  genuine- 
ness. The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  by 
Hudson  (Oxford,  1720),  Havercamp  (Amster- 
dam, 1726),  and  Dindort  in  Didot^s  Bibliotheea 
^<Bea  (Paris,  1845).  The  principal  English 
translations  are  by  Lodge  (1602),  ^Estrange 
(1702),  Whiston  (1787),  and  Dr.  Bobert  TraUl, 
who  died,  leaving  finished  only  "  The  Jewish 
War,"  which  was  edited  by  Isaac  Taylor  (2 
vols.,  London,  1847.) 

JOSHUA,  the  successor  of  Moses  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Israelites,  bom  about  1587,  died 
about  1427  B.  0.  He  was  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  He  gained  the  victory  over 
the  Amalekites  at  Bephidim,  accompanied  Moses 
to  Mt.  Sinai,  was  deputed  with  11  others  to  ex- 

Slore  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  appointed  by 
[oses  with  the  divine  sanction  to  the  command 
of  the  Israelites,  led  them  into  the  promised 
land,  and  divided  the  country  among  the  tribes. 
He  governed  Israel  during  25  years,  and  his 
history  is  contained  in  the  canonical  book  of 


Joahna,  of  which  he  has  nsnally  been  regarded 
as  the  author,  though  some  late  critics  anppoee 
it  to  have  been  wntten  either  in  the  time  of 
David,  or  near  the  Babylonian  exile.  There  is 
a  Samaritan  book  of  Joshna  (published  in  Ara- 
bic and  Latin  by  Jnynboll,  Leyden,  1848),  which 
is  a  chronicle  of  events  from  the  death  of  Moaes 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus. 

JOSIAH,  the  17th  kingof  Judah,  son  of  King 
Amon,  born  in  647,  succeeded  to  ^e  throne  in 
689,  died  in  609  B.  0.    Unlike  his  immediate 

Eredeoessors,  he  did  right  in  the  sight  of  the 
ord,  and  undertook  to  free  the  land  from  idol- 
atry, though  the  groves  and  altars  consecrated 
to  idol  worship  were  favored  by  men  of  rank 
and  influence  in  the  kingdom.  Having  accom- 
plished this  purpose  in  the  18th  year  of  his 
reign,  he  proceeded  to  repair  and  adorn  the 
neglected  temple  of  the  Lord.  In  the  sanctuary 
there  was  found  a  volume  containing  the  booln 
of  Moses,  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  the  oriffiual  copy  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Soon 
after  this  he  ordered  the  celebration  of  the  paas- 
over  with  a  care  and  magnificence  unexampled 
from  the  time  of  the  Judges.  Being  tributary 
to  the  Babylonian  empire,  he  resisted  the  pas- 
sage through  his  territories  of  the  Egyptian  king 
Pharaoh-necho,  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Chaldeans,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  forcep. 

J6SIEA,  MiKL6e,  baron,  a  Hungarian  novel- 
ist, bom  in  Torda,  Transylvania,  in  1796.  He 
studied  law,  and  in  1812  entered  the  Austrian 
army,  which  he  left  in  1818  with  the  rank  of 
captain  of  cavalry.  Having  married,  he  lived 
alternately  on  his  estates  in  Transylvania  and 
in  Pesth,  chiefly  engaged  in  literary  pnrsaita, 
but  also  active  as  a  member  of  the  liberal  oppo- 
sition party  of  his  country.  After  the  rennion 
of  Transylvania  with  Hungary  in  the  spring  of 
1848,  he  became  a  member  of  the  upper  house 
of  the  Hungarian  diet,  was  a  decided  supporter 
of  Kossuth,  and  on  the  resignation  of  the  Bat- 
thy^nyi  ministry  was  appointed  member  of  the 
committee  of  defence.  He  followed  the  revola- 
tionary  government  to  Debreczin,  and  after  its 
overthrow  effected  his  escape  to  Brussels,  where 
he  still  resides,  continuing  his  activity  as  an 
author.  Condemned  to  death  in  his  abaenoe, 
he  was  hanged  in  efiSgy  in  Pesth  in  1851.  J6- 
aika  is  one  of  the  moat  popular  and  prolific  writ- 
ers of  his  country ;  among  his  most  remarkable 
works  are  the  historical  novels  Abafi  (1886,  8d 
ed.  1851),  Ab  titolsS  Bdtkori  C'Tlie  Last  of  the 
Bathoris"),  A  Ctehek  Magyarormdghan  (''The 
Bohemians  in  Hungary^'),  Zrinyi  a  Kdltd  C*  Zrin- 
yi  the  Poet"),  Jarika  AtTdn  ("Stephen  J6ai- 
ka'O,  and  I!»ter  (''Esther,'*  1858);  all  translat- 
ed iuto  German,  partly  by  Klein,  partly  by  the 
author's  second  wife  Julia  Podmaniczky,  whom 
he  married  in  1847.  His  more  recent  pnblicationa, 
written  in  exile,  have  appeared  anonymously. 

JOST,  IsAAK  Mabous,  a  German  aothw  of 
Jewish  birth,  bom  in  Bernbnrg  in  1798.  He 
studied  at  G6ttingen  and  Berlin,  was  appointed 
teacher  in  the  latter  oily  in  1816,  and  in  1886 
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iviaei|Ml  teacher  of  the  Jewish  BeaUokuU  in 
Fmildfort«oiHthe-Main,  which  poeition  he  still 
holdk  He  has  written  >  nnmerons  historical, 
Bugnirtie,  and  other  works.  His  hest  known 
pablieations  are:  GiKkichU  der  Im-aeliUn  (9 
Toki,  fierKn,  1820-'28);  AUgem&ins  Oesehiehte 
4m  jOducken  Voliet  (2  vols.,  1882);  Keuere 
QmMiihU  der  ItraelUen  (8  vols.,  1846-7),  con- 
taioiiig  the  histoir  of  the  Jews  since  1816 ;  and 
G^&Mekie  de$  Judenthums  (8  yoIs.,  Leipsio, 
1867-'9).  He  has  translated  the  Mishnainto 
Gdman  (6  vob^  1882),  and  in  1889-'61  edited 
tbe  AruitfMd^  Atmalen  fFrankfort). 

JOTUKS,  JomxH,  on  Jketen,  in  Scandina- 
Tiaa  mythology,  giants,  representing  the  rude 
powen  ci  natore,  and  in  some  respects  oorre- 
apoDdu^  to  the  Titans  of  the  Greeks.  They  were 
lahled  to  inhabit  Niflheiro,  tbe  region  of  dark- 
Beaa»  eold,  and  ice,  and  to  wage  continnal  war 
with  the  Asen,  or  gods  who  symbolized  the 
Bore  genial  elements,  snch  as  light,  warmth, 
and  Tcgetation.  From  Ymer,  first  of  tbe  Jotnns, 
the  world  was  made.  The  ice  in  Niflheim  bav- 
lag  been  melted  by  the  sun  rays  from  Muspel- 
hSaa  (the  land  of  light  and  heat),  tbe  thaw  gave 
harth  to  the  first  Jotnn  Ymer,  and  to  the  cow 
Afdombla,  which  by  licking  tbe  salt  rocks 
merated  the  first  man  Bnre.  From  himself 
iner  begot  the  giant  race  of  the  Hrymtbnssen, 
hoi  was  shortly  after  slain  by  Odin,  Wila,  and 
'Ve,  Bore's  grandsons.  His  blood  became  tbe 
sea,  hie  fiteh  the  earth,  his  bone?  the  rocks  and 
aoontaina,  his  skull  the  heavens,  his  brain 
the  doods,  and  his  eyebrows  tbe  ramparts  de- 
fettdiiig  Midgard,  tbe  home  of  men.  In  a 
historieal  point  of  riew  the  Jotnns  appear  to 
have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
aorth  of  Europe,  who  long  maintained  a  contest 
with  a  later  wave  of  immigration  fh>m  tbe  East 
in  Ofin  and  his  companions.  According  to 
Bartbem  fable,  the  Jotnns  were  mighty  giants 
eantroQiDg  the  ruder  forms  of  nature,  and  in- 
Ita'fn^T^g  caTes.  Their  sons  were  mighty  rivers 
and  fkwda,  and  their  danghters  clear,  rippling 
bcooka,  often  so  beautiful  as  to  win  tbe  love  of 
tbe  hi^iMt  among  the  gods.  Regarding  the 
Joteas  in  the  lig^t  of  men,  they  were  probably 
tbe  same  nee  as  the  Thussen  or  Thursen,  and 
belonged  to  the  nation  of  tbe  Finns. 

JOUFFSOY,  TaioDOBB  Simon,  a  French 
pfaHoeoidier.  the  greatest  moralist  of  the  eclec- 
tic echool,  bom  in  the  hamlet  of  Les  Pontets, 
Doaha,  Joly  6, 1796,  died  ic  Paris,  Feb.  4, 1842. 
After  attending  the  college  of  Nozeroy,  he  was 
cQofided  in  1807  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  an 
eedeatas^  and  professor  in  the  college  of  Pon- 
tatlier,  with  whom  he  remained  4  years,  and 
waa  then  transffDrred  to  the  college  of  Dijon. 
BfdliB  waa  the  first  author  in  whom  he  took 
ddigbt,  and  history  continued  through  his  life 
to  be  a  constant  and  favorite  study.  He  bad 
abcndj  attempted  a  tragedy,  when  in  1814  he 
;  selected  as  a  brilliant  pupil  for  admission 
the  normal  sehool.  Theological  medita- 
td  led  him  to  tbe  highest  problems,  and 
be  deseiibea  himself  as  at  this  time  uncertfdn 


about  the  enigma  of  human  destiny,  yet  detest- 
ing incredulity,  and  resolute  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion by  the  light  of  reason,  since  he  bad  lost 
that  of  faith.  He  was  thus  m  a  condition  to  be 
strongly  impressed  by  the  youngest  of  his  mas- 
ters, V  ictor  Cousin,  whose  eloquent  lectures  de- 
cisively directed  his  vocation  to  philosophy.  In 
1817  he  became  pupil-assistant  in  the  philosophi- 
cal department  of  the  normal  school,  at  the  same 
time  lecturing  in  the  Bourbon  college,  and  ful- 
filled both  tasks  till  his  health  obliged  him  to 
resign  the  latter  in  1820.  By  the  suppression 
of  the  normal  scliool  in  1822,  he  was  deprived 
of  public  emnloyment  for  5  years,  and  in  the 
interval  he  delivered  a  private  course  of  lectures, 
attended  by  the  ^lite  of  the  young  men  of  the 
capital ;  nnblished  philosophical  articles  in  the 
Globe  and  other  journals  and  reviews,  one  of 
which,  entitled  Comment  lea  dogmes  Jinissenty 
added  much  to  his  reputation;  translated  the 
"Moral  Philosophy"  of  Dugald  Stewart  (Paris, 
1826),  to  which  he  furnished  an  elaborate  pref- 
ace ;  and  began  his  translation  of  the  complete 
works  of  Thomas  Reid  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1828-'86), 
to  which  he  added  several  of  the  lectures  of 
Royer-Gollard,  and  a  preface  in  which  he  un- 
dertook a  complete  examination  of  the  Scotch 
philosophy.  In  1828  he  was  made  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  philosophy  in  the  faculty  of  let- 
ters of  Paris,  and,  interested  rather  in  phUosophy 
than  its  history,  treated  of  the  faculties  of  the 
soul  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  first  "  Alcibi- 
ades^'  of  Plato ;  and  in  1880  became  a^unct  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  and 
deliv^d  his  Cours  du  droit  natvrel  (2  vols., 
1886 ;  a  8d  vol.  'wns  edited  after  his  death  by 
Damiron,  1842),  his  most  eloquent  work,  which 
treats  at  once  of  ethics,  psychology,  and  theo- 
dicy. In  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  and  in  1888  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy  in 
the  college  of  France,  and  elected  to  the  acad- 
emy of  the  moral  and  political  sciences.  In 
1885  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  various 
duties  to  seek  a  restoration  of  his  health  in  Italy, 
and  on  his  return  in  1888  resigned  his  professor- 
ship in  the  college  of  France  to  succeed  Laro- 
miguidre  as  librarian  of  the  university.  His 
feeble  voice  and  calm  and  methodical  mind 
alike  unfitted  him  to  excel  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  though  from  his  abilities  and  personal 
character  he  always  commanded  attention.  In 
1840  he  was  called  into  the  royal  council  of 
public  instruction,  and,  being  appointed  to  draw 
up  the  address  of  the  new  ministry,  maintained 
that  its  administration  should  be  distinguished 
by  some  broad  difierence  from  that  which  had 
preceded  it.  Finding  himself  in  a  minority, 
his  disappointment  had  a  fatal  infiuence  on  his' 
already  broken  health.  He  languished  till  his 
death,  in  serenity  and  firmness  of  mind,  seeking 
complete  solitude ;  only  his  wife  and  children 
were  allowed  to  approach  him,  the  blinds  of  his 
windows  were  closed  and  the  light  excluded, 
and  he  remained  to  the  last  as  if  in  calm  and 
deep  meditation.    As  a  metaphysician,  Joufi^oy 
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adopted  and  hardly  went  beyond  the  psycholo- 
gical standpoint  of  the  Scotch  school.  One  of 
his  most  original  theories  is  his  distinction  be- 
tween the  psychological  and  the  physiological 
life,  or  the  personal  and  impersonal  life,  dOfer* 
ent  fronuthat  ordinarily  maae  between  the  soul 
and  body.  The  former  is  an  extraordinary  ori- 
ginal power,  directing  our  natural  capacities, 
and  moulding  our  whole  existence  to  the  intel- 
ligent accomplishment  of  its  existence ;  the  lat- 
ter is  human  nature  as  subjected  to  its  necessary 
laws  and  impulses.  Every  faculty  that  we  pos- 
sess is  regarded  as  being  developed  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  according  to  the  necessary  laws 
of  human  nature,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  under 
the  sway  and  direction  of  our  personal  power. 
These  Acuities  he  thus  classifies  :  the  personal 
faculty,  imperfectly  designated  by  the  name  of 
liberty  or  will;  the  primitive  inclinations,  or 
the  aggregate  of  natural  instincts  or  tendencies, 
prior  to  all  experience ;  the  locomotive  faculty ; 
the  expressive  faculty ;  sensibility ;  and  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  As  a  moralist,  he  has  given 
a  peculiar  explanation  of  good  and  evil.  Every 
thing  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  aids  in  the  ful- 
filment of  our  destiny.  The  problem  of  human 
destiny  therefore  lies  at  the  foundation  of  mo- 
rality. There  can  be  no  d  priori  judgment  as  to 
the  moral  quality  of  actions,  since  that  is  relative 
to  the  agent,  depending  on  the  influence  they 
may  have  on  the  destiny  for  which  he  was  creat- 
ed. Good,  in  the  case  of  any  particular  being,  is 
the  fulfilment  of  its  own  specific  destiny ;  good, 
in  itself,  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  destiny  of  all 
beings ;  and  an  interruption  in  the  accon%lish- 
ment  of  destiny  constitutes  evil.  The  style  of 
Jouffroy  is  remarkably  clear,  forcible,  and  ele- 
gant, and  his  writings  have  great  literary  merit 
irrespective  of  their  philosophical  contents.  His 

Srincipal  works,  not  already  mentioned,  are  the 
(elangea  philosophiquea  (1838),  containing  28 
essays,  most  of  whicn  had  before  appeared  in 
periodicals;  the  I^ouveatiz  melanges  philoso- 
phiquei,  edited  by  Damiron  (1842);  and  the 
Oours  d^eathetique,  also  edited  by  Damiron 
(1848).  His  Cours  du  droit  naturel  has  been 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  an 
"  Introduction  to  Ethics,"  by  W.  H.  Ohanning, 
and  a  selection  from  his  essays  under  that  of 
"Philosophical  Miscellanies,"  by  G.  Ripley,  in 
Ripley's  *' Specimens  of  Foreign  Literature" 
(Boston,  1888-'40). 

JOURDAN,  Jean  Baptiste,  count,  a  French 
general,  born  in  Limoges,  April  29,  1762,  died 
in  Paris,  Nov.  23,  1833.  He  enlisted  in  the 
army  when  scarcely  16  years  old,  served  5  years 
in  America  under  Count  d'Estaing,  and  was 
discharged  in  1784.  He  then  became  a  mer- 
chant's clerk,  and  had  married  a  milliner  and 
adopted  her  business  when  the  revolution  broke 
out.  He  became  a  lieutenant  of  the  national 
guards,  and  was  in  1791  elected  to  command 
a  battalion  of  volunteers ;  he  joined  the  army 
of  the  north,  distinguished  himself  in  Belgium 
mider  Dnmouriez,  was  appointed  brigadier-ffen- 
eral  in  1793,  and  4  months  later  promoted  to 


the  rank  of  general  of  diri^on.  Wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Hondschoote,  he  had  scarcely  re- 
covered when  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  army  of  the  north.  He  drove  the  imperial 
troops  from  their  position  at  Wattignies,  Oct. 
16,  1798,  and  was  called  to  Paris  to  consult 
with  the  committee  of  public  safety ;  but  be- 
ing unexpectedly  placed  on  the  retired  list,  he 
returned  to  his  shop  at  Limoges.  But  his  ser- 
vices could  not  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  on 
April  15,  1794,  he  received  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Moselle.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
transferred  to  that  of  Sambre-et-Meuse,  with 
which  he  won  (June  26)  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Fleurus,  executed  several  other  succesaful 
operations,  and  drove  the  Austrians  beyond  the 
Rhine.  In  1795  he  displayed  uncommon  tal- 
ents in  crossing  that  river.  In  1796  he  advanced 
into  Germany,  and  defeated  Glerfayt  at  Alten 
Kirchen ;  but  being  subsequently  worsted  near 
Warzburg  by  tlie  archduke  Gharles,  he  was 
obliged  to  fall  back,  and  resigned  his  command. 
In  1797  he  was  elected  to  the  council  of  600, 
where  he  procured  the  adoption  of  the  law  of 
military  conscription.  He  was  president  of  that 
body  in  Oct  1799,  when  he  resigned  hb  le^a- 
tive  functions  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
army  on  the  Danube.  After  a  short  and  unsoc- 
cessful  campaign,  he  returned  to  Paris,  was  re- 
elected to  the  council  of  500,  refused  to  participate 
in  the  plans  of  Bonaparte  for  the  subversion  of 
the  directorial  government,  and  was  one  of  the 
members  excluded  from  that  body  on  the  19th 
Brumaire.  He  nevertheless  was  sent  by  the 
first  consul  on  a  special  mission  to  Piedmont, 
and  reconciled  that  country  to  the  French  dom- 
ination. He  was  appointed  marshal  of  the  em- 
pire and  grand  eagle  of  the  legion  of  honor  in 
1804,  but  received  no  important  command.  He 
lived  in  comparative  inactivity  until  he  was  i^ 
pointed  in  1806  governor  of  Naples,  and  became 
the  principal  adviser  and  friend  of  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte. He  accompanied  Joseph  to  Spain, 
with  the  title  of  mijor-general  of  the  armies  of 
his  Catholic  migesty;  but  he  had,  as  such, 
neither  authority  nor  influence,  and  was  not 
answerable  for  the  reverses  of  the  French  armies 
in  the  Peninsula  from  1808  to  1818.  He  was 
treated  by  Napoleon  with  a  coldness  amounting 
to  disgrace.  In  1814,  having  assented  to  the 
deposition  of  Napoleon,  he  received  a  peerage 
from  Louis  XYIII.  He  joined  Napoleon  dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days,  but  on  his  defeat  at 
Waterloo  went  back  to  the  Bourbons,  was  cre- 
ated a  count,  then  governor  of  the  7th  military 
division,  and  in  1819  peer  of  France.  On  tlie 
revolution  of  July,  1880,  he  held  for  a  few  days 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Louis  Philippe  governor  of  the  In- 
yalides.    He  was  an  honest  man,  and  died  poor. 

JOURNALISM.    See  Nbwbpapbbs. 

JOD880UF,  or  Yusuf,  a  French  general, 
bom  either  on  the  coast  of  Provence  or  in  tlie 
island  of£lba,  between  the  years  1807  and  1810. 
Kidnapped,  when  a  mere  child,  by  corsairs,  he 
was  taken  to  Tunis  and  sold  to  the  bey,  who  . 
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had  him  educated  according  to  the  Moham- 
medan creed  and  pkced  him  in  his  body  gnard. 
A  love  afiatr  with  the  daaghter  of  his  master 
exposed  him  to  imminent  danger,  escaping  from 
which  he  took  refoge  on  board  a  French  brig, 
landed  at  Algiers  in  1880,  enlisted  in  the  French 
army,  and  soon  reached  the  rank  of  captain  in 
the  1st  regiment  of  ehatBeurg  d^Afrique.     In 
1881  he  was  intrusted,  as  an  inteipreter,  with 
several  periloQ»  missions,  which  he  snccessfollj 
performed.    In  1882  he  took  part  in  the  captnre 
of  Bona,  which  he  held  with  desperate  valor. 
He   dialingnished   himself  in   the  expedition 
against  Tlemcen  in  1886,  and  received  the  title 
of  ^Vbey  of  Gonstantine.''    In  1887  he  repaired 
to  Parifl^  where  his  romantic  reputation  and 
handsome  person  made  him  a  **lion"  in  the 
highest  society.     On  his  return  to  AMca,  he 
aerved    as   lientenant-colonel  of  spahis  from 
1888  to  1841,  and  then  as  colonel  commanding 
the  irretrolai'  cavalry  in  1842.    He  participated 
in  oear^  every  campaign  under  Marshal  Bu- 
geand,  who  appointed  him  brigadier-general  on 
the  battle  ground  of  Isly.    On  his  second  vidt 
to  Paris,  in  1845,  he  embraced  the  Ohristian 
finth  and  married  a  niece  of  Gen.  Guilleminot. 
Besnming  active  service,  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  various  encounters  with  Abd  el  Kader, 
took  part  in  the  Laghonat  expedition  in  1862, 
commanded  the  division  of  Algiers  in  1855,  and 
finally  figured  conspicuously  in  1857  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Kabylia  under  Marshal  Randon. 
JOUST.    See  Toubnamsnt. 
JOUT,  YiOTOB  Joseph  £tiennb  dx,  a  French 
author  and  journalist,  born  in  1764  in  the  village 
fiom  which  he  derived  his  name,  died  in  St. 
Gennain-en-Laye  in  1846.    Having  enlisted  in 
the  army  when  a  boy,  he  went  to  South  America, 
and  then  to  India,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
TIppoo  Bahib,  and  met  with  some  remarkable 
adventures.    He  afterward  participated  in  the 
first  campaigns  of  the  French  revolution,  reach- 
ed the  rank  of  miyor,  found  himself  involved  in 
several  difficulties,  and  at  the  age  of  88  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list.     He  now  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  literature,  produced  several 
light  comedies,  and  in  1807  gained  considerable 
repQtation  by  La  vestale^  a  lyric  poem,  set  to 
mnsie  by  Spontini;  this  performance  8  years 
^ater  was  rewarded  with  one  of  the  great  de- 
cennial prizes.     He  continued  his  efforts  in  the 
same  line,  composing  the  libretti  for  Spontini's 
^fmand  Cortes  (1807),  CatePs  Lea  hayacUres 
(1810),  Cherubini's  Lea  Amasone$  and  Lea  Abenr 
eerraae$  (1812-'18),  and  Rossini's  Maias  (1827) 
and  Guillaume  ^49/2  (1829).   He  also  attempted 
tragedy.      His  T^ppo-Saib  was  performed  in 
1818;   SyUoj  for  which  Talma's  acting,  and 
especially  his  wonderful  resemblance  to  Napo* 
leon,  secnred  a  remarkable  success,  in  1821 ; 
Beluaire  in  1825 ;  and  Julien  dan»  les  Oaules 
in  lft27.    Jony  was  meanwhile  an  active  con- 
tributor to  several  periodicals.    A  series  of  his 
sketches  was  collected  in  1812  under  the  title 
of  VhermUe  ds  la  ehaunU  eTAntin^  which  was 
compared  with  Addison's  *^  Spectator."    Under 


the  restoration  he  took  an  active  part  in  pol- 
itics, and  held  a  high  rank  among  the  opposition 
journalists,  being  one  of  the  principal  writers 
for  the  GanstitutionneL  His  attacks  brought 
the  wrath  of  the  government  upon  him  and  his 
friend  Jay ;  both  were  incarcerated  for  a  few 
months,  which  considerably  added  to  their  pop- 
ularity, and  was  the  occasion  of  their  publish- 
ing Leg  hermites  en  prieon  (1828)  and  Lee  h&r- 
mitee  en  liberie  (1824).  After  the  revolution 
of  July,  1880,  he  was  appointed  librarian  at  the 
Louvre  by  Louis  Philippe,  who  granted  him  a^ 
in  his  later  years  an  apartment  in  the  chateau 
of  St.  Germain.  He  published  his  own  (Eueree 
eempUtes  (27  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1828-"0. 

*JOVELLANOS,  or  Jove-Llanos,  Gaspae 
Mblohior  ds,  a  Spanish  statesman  and  poet, 
born  in  Gijon  in  Asturias  in  1744,  died  Nov. 
27, 1811.  While  yet  a  youth  he  is  said  to  have 
been  learned  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  law, 
languages,  history,  antiquities,  and  literature. 
In  1767  he  was  appointed  a  judicial  magistrate 
at  Seville,  and  in  1778  was  called  to  Mi^rid  as 
one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  capital 
and  court.  In  1780  he  was  raised  to  a  place  in 
the  "  council  of  orders,"  where  he  soon  proved 
himself  to  be  the  first  philosophical  statesman 
of  Spain.  While  Charles  III.  lived  Jovellanos 
exercised  great  influence,  but  after  the  death  of 
that  monarch  in  1788  court  cabals  and  enemies 
attacked  him  with  violence.  He  proposed  a  tax 
on  the  higher  clergy,  to  fill  the  treasury  exhaust- 
ed by  the  war  against  the  French  republic,  and 
this  proved  the  cause  of  his  exile  in  1790  to  the 
mouniains  of  Asturias.  He  was  recalled  in  1 797 
and  made  minister  of  justice,  but  in  the  next  year 
he  was  again  sent  to  Asturias  by  the  intrigues 
of  Godoy,  who  hated  and  feared  him.  In  1801 
he  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Majorca.  Ho 
recovered  his  liberty  in  1808,  on  the  fall  of  Go- 
doy, was  elected  member  of  the  supreme  junta, 
and  was  offered  by  King  Joseph  the  ministry  of 
the  interior,  which  he  declined.  His  native  city 
being  occupied  by  the  French,  he  took  refuge 
on  a  small  vessel,  and  after  a  stormy  passage  of 
8  days  arrived  at  Vega,  where  he  died  within 
48  hours  after  landing.  "Jovellanos  left  be- 
hind him,"  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  "  few  men  in  any 
country  of  a  greater  elevation  of  mind,  and 
fewer  still  of  a  purer  or  more  irreproachable 
character."  Among  his  works  are  the  Memo- 
rioB  politieae,  which  have  been  translated  into 
French,  many  important  political  and  statistical 
memoirs,  and  a  collection  of  poetry,  containing 
M  delineuente  honrado,  a  comedy,  which  had 
great  success  in  Spain,  and  which  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  English,  and  fre- 
quently played  in  Paris  and  London. 

JOVIANUS,  Flavius  GLAiTDnrs,  Roman  em- 
peror, died  in  864,  after  a  reign  of  7  months. 
He  was  the  son  of  Yarronianus,  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  his  age.  He  was  captain 
of  the  body  guards  of  the  emperor  Julian,  and 
participated  in-  his  fatal  campaign  against  the 
Persians.  After  the  fall  of  Julian,  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  legions,  and  declared 
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bimself  a  Christian.  His  army  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  coontry,  from  which  his  first  care 
was  to  extricate  it  Bat  Sapor,  the  Persian 
monarch,  so  harassed  his  march  with  repeated 
attacks,  that  Jovianus,  to  save  his  army  from 
'  destruction,  consented  to  an  ignominious  peace, 
which  restored  to  the  Persians  all  the  posses- 
sions wrested  from  them  by  Julian.  On  reach- 
ing the  Boman  territory,  the  emperor  caused 
an  edict  to  be  issued  which  forbade  the  perse- 
cution of  Christians,  and  restored  the  suprema- 
cy of  their  religion ;  but  he  would  not  permit 
the  pagans  to  be  oppressed  on  account  of  their 
belief.  On  the  way  to  Constantinople  he  ar- 
rived, Feb.  16,  864,  at  Dadastana,  an  obscure 
village  of  Galatia,  where  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed  the  next  morning — whether  suffocated 
by  a  charcoal  fire  with  which  the  room  had 
been  warmed,  or  overcome  by  intemperance, 
or  the  victim  of  poison,  is  uncertain* 

JOVIUS,  Paulds.    See  Giovio. 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ,  or  Mab-a-Tieeba,  an 
island  in  the  S.  Pacific,  about  400  m.  from  the 
coast  of  Chili,  to  which  it  belongs,  in  lat.  88° 
40'  S.,  long.  79°  W. ;  pop.  about  40.  It  is  16 
m.  in  length  and  6  in  breadth ;  area,  nearly  65 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  in  general  rugged  and 
mountainous,  but  the  valleys  are  numerous  and 
fertile.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthful. 
The  principal  productions  are  oats,  turnips,  ap- 
ples, strawberries,  melons,  peaches,  figs,  sandal 
wood,  and  cork.  Wild  goats  are  also  abundant, 
while  large  quantities  of  excellent  fish  are  taken 
off  the  coast.  There  is  a  safe  and  convenient 
harbor  on  the  N.  £.  side  of  the  island,  which  is 
much  frequented  by  vessels  as  a  watering  sta- 
tion. The  loftiest  of  its  mountains  is  Yungue, 
whose  summit  is  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Juan  Fernandez  has  been  leased  by  the 
Chilian  government  to  a  company  who  catch 
and  prepare  fish  there.  In  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  buccar 
neers.  In  1704,  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  was  sailing  roaster  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  an  English  privateer,  was  pnt  ashore  here 
at  his  own  request,  well  supplied  with  clothing, 
instruments,  and  arms,  and  remained  in  soli- 
tude till  1709.  His  story  is  commonly  said  to 
have  been  the  foundation  of  Defoe^s  *^  Robinson 
Crusoe,'^  and  Joan  Fernandez  is  often  termed 
Bobinson  Crusoe^s  island.  But  from  the  title 
of  Defoe^s  romAuoe,  which  in  consequence  of 
its  length  is  abridged  in  the  modern  reprints, 
and  from  the  details  given  in  the  narrative  it- 
self, it  has  been  inferred  that  Robinson  Crusoe's 
island  was  not  in  the  Pacific,  but  on  the  N.  coast 
of  South  America  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ori- 
noco. The  full  title  begins  as  follows :  '*  The  Life 
and  strange  surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  of  York,  mariner,  who  lived  eight  and 
twenty  years  all  alone  in  an  uninhabited  island 
on  the  coast  of  America  near  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river  Oroonoque,  having  been  cast  on 
shore  by  shipwreck,"  &c.  The  real  prototype 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  may  therefore  have  been 
Peter  Serrano,  a  Spaniard  who  was  wrecked  on 


an  island  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  16th  century,  and 
lived  there  many  years  in  solitude,  and  was  final- 
ly taken  off  by  a  passing  vessel.  An  account  of 
his  adventures  is  given  in  Sir  Paul  Rycaut's  trans- 
lation of  Gkircilasso^s  **  Commentaries  of  Pern," 
which  was  published  in  London  a  few  years  be- 
fore ^  Robinson  Crusoe"  was  written,  and  was 
a  popular  and  conspicuous  book,  which  oonld 
not  have  escaped  Ddbe's  notice. 

JUANES,  Juan  Bautibta,  sometimes  incor- 
rectly called  Vicente  Joannes,  a  Spanish  painter, 
bom  in  Valencia  in  1523,  died  in  Bocairente 
near  Valencia  in  1579.  The  Spanish  writers 
rank  him  with  the  great  artists  of  the  age  of 
Leo  X.,  and  style  him  the  Spanish  Ranhad. 
His  subjects  were  all  selected  from  sacred  his- 
tory. His  ehefcPmuwe  is  the  "Baptism  of 
Christ,"  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia. 

JUAREZ,  Benito,  a  Mexican  president,  bom 
in  1807  in  a  village  near  Jatlan,  at,  preaent 
known  as  Villa  Juarez,  in  the  state  of  Ono^^^Si- 
He  is  descended  from  pure  aboriginal  stock,  and 
was  bom  in  humble  circumstances.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  received  into  the  service  of  a 
wealthy  family  of  Oajaoa,  who  assisted  him  in 
his  education.  Afterward  he  prepared  himself 
for  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  which  he  gained 
distinction.  Devoted  to  liberal  ideas,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  politics  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  his  native  state.  He  successively 
went  through  the  whole  range  of  the  judloid 
organization  of  hb  state,  from  the  position  of 
justice  of  the  peace  to  that  of  presiding  judge. 
In  1846  he  was  elected  depaty  to  the  constitu- 
tional congress  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  took 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  administration  of 
the  Uw  known  in  Mexico  by  the  appellation  of 
manoi  muertas  (mortmain),  by  which  a  loan  was 
imposed  upon  the  clergy  to  supply  the  neoeaai- 
ties  of  the  existing  war  with  the  United  States. 
From  1848  to  1852  he  officiated  with  success  as 
governor  of  his  native  state.  During  the  period 
of  peace  he  devoted  himself  to  the  opening  of 
roads,  the  increase  of  primary  and  higher  schools^ 
and  the  reform  of  the  financial  administration; 
and  on  retiring  from  the  government,  he  left  in 
the  public  treasury  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
In  1853,  under  the  administration  of  Santa 
Anna,  he  was  banished  from  the  country,  spent 
a  short  time  in  Havana,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  New  Orleans,  in  which  city  he  resided  until 
April  or  May,  1855,  when  he  left  it  for  Aoapuloo 
to  join  Alviurez,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Coer- 
navaca.  In  that  city  he  discharged  the  Amo- 
tions of  representative  of  the  state  of  Oijaoa  in 
the  assembly  empowered  to  choose  a  temporary 
president  of  the  republic.  Alvarez  was  selected, 
and  Jaarez  became  minister  of  justice.  While 
in  this  office  he  promulgated  the  law  abolishing 
the  privileges  of  the  clergy  and  the  army  which 
is  known  as  the  ley  Juarez.  Alvarez  having 
retired  from  the  presidency  in  Dec.  1855,  after 
having  appointed  Gen.  Comonfort  as  his  sub- 
stitute, Juarez  left  the  cabinet  in  conjunction 
with  all  the  other  ministers.    Comonfort  then 
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jfiprnDted  him  go^enior  of  Oi^aea,  the  admin- 
istration  of  which  ofSce  he  assumed  when 
the  revolution  which  had  broken  oat  there 
rendered  the  dischai^  of  his  mission  very  difEi- 
calt.  He  sacoeeded,  however,  in  effecting  the 
immediate  pacification  of  the  state,  and  sent 
fbrth  armed  forces  for  the  reestablishment  of 
order  in  other  parts  of  the  republic.  The  term 
of  the  provisional  administration  having  ex- 
pired by  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution 
of  1857^  he  was  elected  constitutional  governor 
of  the  state  of  Oigaoif  and  was  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  this  post  when,  in  Nov.  1857, 
President  Comonfort  made  him  secretary  of 
state,  and  subsequently  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  supreme  court  of  justice.  After  the 
withdrawal  of  Comonfort  from  the  government 
(Jan.  1658)  Juarez  became,  in  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice, constitutional  president  of  Mexico.  On 
Jan.  19  he  establbbed  his  government  in  Goa- 
nignato.  The  reverses  of  civil  war  afterward 
compelled  him  to  remove  it  to  Colima.  As  in 
this  ci^  he  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
republio-*whidi  recognized  the  constitutional 
government,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  city 
of  Mexico  and  8  or  4  others,  in  which  the  so 
called  conservatives  had  large  garrisons — ^he  de- 
termined to  proceed  by  way  of  Panama  to  Vera 
Cruz,  and  arrived  there  on  May  4,  1858,  where 
he  has  since  officiated  as  the  head  of  the  consti- 
tntional  government. 

JUARROS,  DoMiNoo,  a  Central  American 
eodeaiastic,  synodal  examiner  of  the  archbish- 
opric of  Guatemala.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
hmUtry  of  Guatemala,  entitled  dnnpendio  de 
la  hktoria  de  la  eiudad  de  Ouatemala^  in  6 
books  (Guatemala,  1800-'18).  It  embraces  ao- 
eoiintB  more  or  less  complete  of  the  5  ancient 
provincee  (now  republics)  of  Central  America, 
viz. :  Guatemala,  fran  Salvador,  Honduras,  Ki- 
caragua,  and  Coerf»  Rica. 

JUBA.  I.  King  of  Numidia,  son  of  Hiempsal 
(who  had  been  restored  to  his  throne  by  Pom- 
peyX  died  by  his  own  hand  in  46  B.  0.  Juba 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  fi^ 
ther,  and  in  the  conflict  between  Ctesar  and 
Povnpey  he  sided  with  the  latter,  both  from  en- 
mity to  Cesar,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled 
on  an  official  visit  to  Rome  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  and  from  friendship  for  the  man  to 
whom  his  father  owed  his  crown.  The  mo* 
ment  Curio,  Cesar's  lieutenant,  landed  in  Africa 
(49  B.  O.),  Juba  hastened  to  the  succor  of  Attins 
Varus,  the  commander  of  Poropey's  forces. 
Yams  had  already  been  defeated  by  the  Cesa- 
reans under  the  walls  of  Utica;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Juba,  Curio  retreated  and  assumed  a 
strong  post  near  the  sea.  He  was  drawn  from 
his  position  by  a  stratagem,  and  overthrown, 
himself  being  slain,  and  his  army  almost  cut  to 
pieces.  Juba  sullied  the  glory  of  this  victory 
by  cruelty,  causing  some  cohorts  of  cavalry  who 
had  surrendered  to  be  massacred.  He  enjoy- 
ed his  kingdom  in  peace  till  46  B.  C,  when 
Cesar  arrived  in  Africa  to  crush  the  last  rem- 
Bant  of  the  Pompeian  fiaction.    Then  Bocchus, 


king  <^  Mauritania,  was  incited  to  invade  Jo- 
ba's  dominions,  and  a  Roman  force  was  sent  to 
cooperate  with  him.  He  heard  of  their  inroad 
whUe  on  the  way  to  join  Scipio,  the  Pompeian 
commander,  and  turned  against  them,  but  finidly 
went  to  Scipio's  aid.  The  rival  hosts  encoun- 
tered at  Thapsus,  and  the  result  proved  fatal 
to  the  Numidian  and  his  allies.  Juba,  fleeing 
from  the  field,  wandered  about  for  a  few  days 
as  a  fugitive,  and  then  in  despair  killed  himself. 
After  his  death  his  kingdom  was  formed  into  a 
Roman  province,  of  which  Sallust  was  the  first 
governor.  II.  King  of  Mauritania,  son  of  ^e 
preceding,  died  about  A.  D.  18.  He  was  a 
child  at  the  time  of  his  Other's  death,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  was  carried 
prisoner  to  Rome.  He  was  brought  up  and 
educated  in  Italy,  and  ultimately  became  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.  Augustus, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  £ast,  formed  a 
high  opinion  of  him,  and  at  the  settlement  of 
affairs  subsequent  to  his  return  to  Rome,  he  re- 
stored to  him  his  paternal  kingdom,  and  gave 
him  the  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in 
marriage.  At  the  request  of  his  patron,  how- 
ever, he  afterward  exchanged  Numidia  for  the 
two  provinces  of  Mauritama,  and  some  portion 
of  the  Gffitulian  territory.  Few  of  the  details 
of  his  life  are  known.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
he  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  Romans  to  re- 
press the  desert  tribes.  He  was  the  author  of 
valuable  works  in  almost  every  department  of 
knowledge,  but  all  have  perished  save  their  titles 
and  a  few  brief  extracts.  The  most  important 
of  them  were  a  "  History  of  Africa,"  based  prin- 
cipally on  Carthaginian  authorities ;  a  ^^  History 
of  Assyria;"  a  "History  of  Arabia;"  a  treatise 
on  "  Roman  Archeolo^ ;"  a  "  History  of  Thea- 
tres;" a  "History  of  Painting  and  Painters;" 
and  two  treatises  on  botany  and  medicine. 

JUBILEE,  a  Hebrew  festival,  celebrated  every 
60th  year.  According  to  the  Hebrew  ritual, 
every  7th  year  as  well  as  every  7th  day  was 
observed  as  a  period  of  rest  To  avoid  the  dif- 
ficulty of  supposing  two  successive  years  to  be 
thus  observed,  some  critics  have  endeavored  to 
prove  that  the  year  of  jubilee  was  the  49th  in- 
stead of  the  50th.  During  this  year  there  was 
neither  sowing  nor  reaping,  all  depending  alike 
on  the  spontaneous  proaucts  of  the  earth.  Slaves 
became  free,  and  every  one  resumed  posses- 
sion of  his  inheritance,  however  it  had  been 
alienated.  Unlike  the  sabbatical  year,  however, 
the  jubilee  did  not  annul  debts.  The  design  of 
this  institution  was  to  check  the  rise  of  any 
great  inequality  of  social  condition,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  rich  from  oppressing  and  enslaving 
the  poor,  or  from  appropriating  their  lands.  It 
also  strengthened  the  bonds  of  families,  and 
l^ound  the  people  to  their  country,  by  leadmg 
them  to  cherish  an  affection  for  estates  derived 
from  their  ancestors  and  to  be  transmitted  to 
their  posterity.  The  jubilee  did  not  continue 
to  be  observed  after  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
—In  the  middle  ages,  the  term  was  applied  to 
the  year  in  which  all  who  visited  the  church 
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of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  for  a  certain  nmnber 
of  days  with  pious  offerings  received  plenary 
indulgence.  A  jubilee  was  first  declared  by 
Pope  Boniface  YIII.  in  1800,  and  was  to  recur 
every  100  years.  The  time  was  limited  by 
Clement  VI.,  Urban  VI.,  and  Paul  II.  respec- 
tively, to  50,  83,  and  25  years,  and  the  last  pe- 
riod still  remains  the  ordinance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  The  condition  of  visiting 
Rome  is  no  longer  in  force,  certain  works  oif 
charity  or  devotion  being  substituted  for  it. 

JUD^A^  in  ancient  geography,  is  variously 
used  to  designate  the  whole  of  Palestine  or  the 
land  of  the  Jews,  especially  during  the  period 
between  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  the  last 
wars  of  the  Jews ;  the  southern  kingdom  of  the 
Hebrews,  or  that  of  Judah,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  of  the  10  tribes  or  of  Israel ;  or  the 
southern  division  of  Palestine  W.  of  the  Jordan 
in  the  time  of  the  Asmoneans  and  Romans,  be- 
tween Samaria  on  the  N.,  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  sea  on  the  £.,  Idumasa  and  the  desert  on 
the  S.,  Egypt  on  the  S.  W.,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  W.  The  limits  of  Judaa  in  each 
of  these  acceptations  were  continually  varying. 
(See  Palestine,  and  Hbbbews.) 

JUDAH  (Heb.  Jehudah),  I.  The  4th  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob  by  Leah,  founder  of  the  most  nu- 
merous of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  which,  having 
received  all  the  land  bounded  by  Dan,  Benja- 
min, the  Dead,  sea,  Idumcea,  Simeon,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  became  powerful  under  the  dy- 
nasty of  David,  which  originated  in  one  of  its 
towns,  Bethlehem,  and,  after  the  division  of  the 
Hebrew  state  into  two  kingdoms,  the  principal 
member  and  representative  of  the  southern, 
named  after  it.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
northern  kingdom  by  the  Assyrians,  Judah  be- 
came the  common  name  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
in  general,  and  the  name  Jews  (Heb.  Jehudimy 
Lat  Jud€Bi)  is  derived  from  it.  Jerusalem,  the 
capital  of  the  united  state,  and  afterward  of  the 
southern  division,  was  situated  within  the  limits 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  confines  of  Benja- 
min. The  mountain  of  Judah  was  a  range  trav- 
ersing its  centre,  and  the  desert  of  the  same 
name  near  its  southern  boundary.  II.  Sur- 
named  Haekadosh  (the  Holy),  a  celebrated 
rabbi  of  the  2d  century,  of  the  house  of  Gam- 
liel,.and  one  of  his  successors  as  nctsi  (patriarch), 
was  the  principal  author  of  the  Mishna.  He 
was  a  friend  of  one  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
whom  Rapoport,  tlie  most  comnetent  critic  on 
the  subject,  Identifies  with  Marcus  Aurelius. 
III.  Hallevi,  or  Ha-Levi  (the  Levite),  a  Span- 
ish rabbi  of  the  12th  centary,  called  as  an  Arabic 
writer  Abul  Hassan.  He  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  physician,  philosophical  theologian, 
and  poet,  in  the  latter  capacity  being  unsur- 
passed, if  not  uuequfllled,  by  any  post-biblical 
writer  in  Hebrew.  Shortly  before  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  land  of  his  fathers,  a  part  of  which  he  sings 
in  glowing  strains  of  pious  devotion ;  but  before 
reaching  the  holy  city  every  trace  of  him  is  lost 
According  to  a  tradition  he  was  killed  by  a 


Mussnlman  before  entering  its  gate.  His  prin- 
eipal  work  is  the  Khusari  T'^The  Ehazar'),  » 
vindication  of  the  truth  and  exposition  of  the 


principles  of  Judaism,  in  fictitious  discourses  oa 
religion  between  a  king  of  the  Khazars  (who 
was  converted  to  that  faith  about  4  oenturieB 
before  the  time  of  the  author)  and  a  rabbi.  It 
was  translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew  by 
Judah  ben  Tibbon,  into  Latin  by  Buxtorf,  and 
also  into  Spanish  and  German.  His  songs, 
which  among  others  contain  the  gems  of  He- 
brew liturgical  poetry,  have  found  numerona 
translators  and  editors,  among  the  most  recent 
of  whom  are  Luzzato,  Sachs,  Dukes,  and  Geiger 
(Ber  Divan  des  Castiliers  AhuUHaawn-Judat- 
lup-Leoi,  Breslan,  1851).  His  elegy  on  Zion  was 
translated  into  German  by  Mendelssohn. 

JUDAS  ISOARIOT,  one  of  the  12  apostle^ 
the  betrayer  of  his  master.  He  was  the  son  of 
Simon,  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  apoe- 
tles,  covenanted  with  the  chief  priests  to  de- 
liver Christ  up  to  them  for  80  pieces  of  sUver 
(at  the  highest  computation  about  22  dollars), 
accomplished  this  purpose,  repented  when  be 
saw  his  Lord  condemned  and  buffeted,  offered 
to  restore  the  money,  confessed  that  he  bad  be- 
trayed innocent  blood,  and  in  despfur  commit- 
ted suicide,  hanging  himself  according  to  Mat- 
thew, falling  and  bursting  asunder  according 
to  Luke.  Many  interpreters  suppose  that  the 
motive  of  his  betrayal  was  to  oblige  Jesus,  in 
self-defence,  to  announce  himself  as  the  expect- 
ed king  Messiah,  to  surmount  the  emergency 
by  his  miraculous  powers,  and  to  open  to  him- 
self, the  apostles,  and  the  Jewish  kingdom  the 
anticipated  career  of  aggrandizement.  *^The 
difference,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,  "be- 
tween Iscariot  and  his  fellow  apostles  was,  that 
though  they  all  had  the  same  expectations  and 
conjectures,  he  dared  to  act  on  his  conjectures, 
departing  from  the  plain  course  of  his  known 
duty  to  follow  the  calculations  of  his  worldly 
wisdom  and  the  schemes  of  his  worldly  ambi- 
tion."— See  Whately's  "  Discourse  on  the  Trea- 
son of  Judas  Iscariot,"  in  his  ^  Essays  on  Some  of 
the  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith"  (London,  1889). 

JUDAS  MACCABEUS.    See  Hbbbxwb. 

JUDD,  Stlvester,  an  American  author  and 
clergyman,  bom  in  Westharopton,  Mass.,  July 
28,  1818,  died  in  Augusta,  Me.,  Jan.  20,  1868. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1886,  and 
subsequently  embraced  the  Unitarian  creed.  He 
entered  the  divinity  school  of  the  university  at 
Cambridge  in  1887,  completed  his  theological 
studies  in  1840,  and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
the  East  parish  in  Augusta,  Me.,  on  Oct.  1.  In 
1848  he  began  the  work  on  which  his  literary 
reputation  chiefly  rests,  **  Margaret^  a  Tale  of 
the  Real  and  Ideal,"  &c.  (12mo.,  Boston,  1845), 
which  has  been  illustrated  by  a  series  of  outline 
drawings  by  FeluL  O.  C.  Darley  (New  York, 
1866).  In  1860  he  published  ''Philo,  an  Evan- 
geliad,''  a  didactic  poem  in  blank  verse,  and  in 
the  same  year  ^*  Richard  Edney,"  a  romance. 
An  old  Indian  tradition  suggested  to  Mr.  Jndd  • 
dramatic  poem  in  6  aote,  *' The  White  Hills,  an 
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Aawriean  Tragedy,'*  still  trnpnbHshed.  A  vol- 
ome  entitled  ^^The  Olmrch,  in  a  Series  of  Dia- 
<90iiise8|'*  was  publiflhed  posthumously  in  1854 ; 
Iffld  his  ''life,"  by  Mrs.  Azethnsa  Hall,  was 
po^^bed  in  the  same  year. 

JUDE,  Saint,  sarnamed  Thaddbttb  (the  zeal* 
otX  or  Lkbbxub,  one  of  the  apostles,  a  relative 
of  Jesus,  probably  a  son  of  Alphens  and  brother 
of  James  the  Leas.  No  circmnstanoes  of  his 
fife  are  related.  Aooordmg  to  the  traditions  of 
the  West,  he  preached  and  sofTered  martyrdom 
In  Pen&a.  According  to  eastern  traditions,  he 
labored  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and 
died  in  Edesea;  or,  according,  to  others,  visited 
Assyria  also,  and  died  in  Phoonicia.  He  is  oom- 
m^norated  in  the  western  church  on  Oct.  8. 
The  geoainenesB  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  one  of 
the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  was 
djapnted  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  chiefly 
beciaaae  it  dtee  the  two  apocryphal  books  of 
''Enoch'*  and  the  "Assumption  of  Moses." 
Most  critics  haye,  however,  maintained  it  It 
is  written  with  vdiemence  and  fervor,  seems  to 
have  been  addressed  to  converted  Jews  in  Asia 
Minor  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  contends 
igainst  Gnostio,  Nicolaitan,  and  other  dantfer^ 
COS  dootrines.~See  the  "Last  of  the  Epistles: 
a  Commeptary  upon  the  EpisUe  of  St  Jnde," 
by  Frederic  Gardiner  (Boston,  1856). 

JUDGES  OF  ISRAEL.    See  Hsbbbws. 

JUDGES,  Book  of,  one  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  narrating  the  deeds  of  the 
18  Judges  of  Israel  fromO^niel  to  Samson. 
It  is  a  fragmentary  rather  than  a  complete  and 
history,  the  f nUest  accounts  being 
given  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah, 
and  Samaon.  It  besnns  with  showing  that  the 
calamities  su£fered  by  the  Hebrews  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  were  due  to  their  apostasy  from 
Jehovah.  It  is  supposed  by  manj  modem  critics 
that  the  first  16  and  the  remaining  6  chapters 
are  by  different  anthers.  The  first  nortion,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  written  before  me  time  of 
David,  ia  ascribed  to  SamueL  Among  the  more 
important  commentators  on  the  book  are  Le 
Clero,  Bosenmtdler,  Manrer,  Stader,  and  the 
American  biblical  scholar  George  Bush. 

JUDGMENT,  in  law,  a  solemn  determination 
of  a  question,  dedared  by  a  court  of  record. 
The  language  used  in  a  judgment  is,  that  "it 
is  coofliaered  by  the  court,"  &c.,  the  tiieory 
being  that  the  function  of  the  court  is  not  to 
give  its  own  decision,  but  to  ascertain  and  pro- 
Boanoe  the  decision  of  the  law.  To  give  validitv 
and  fhll  force  to  a  judgment,  the  court  which 
renders  it  must  have  competent  Jurisdiction 
over  the  case,  or  be  authorized  bylaw  to  enter- 
tain and  determine  the  question  which  it  de- 
cides ;  the  case  must  have  been  properly  brought 
before  the  court ;  and  the  trial  must  have  pro- 
ceeded with  due  regard  to  all  those  forms  and 
acta  which  are  established  by  law,  to  prevent 
surprise,  neglect,  or  error.  A  iodgment  may 
be  arrasted  and  avoided,  if,  within  the  time 
preaoribed  by  the  rules  of  the  oourt,  it  can  be 
shovrn  that  there  are  iutrinsic  defects  appearing 
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of  record,  which  are  of  sufficient  importance. 
For,  the  judgment  being  founded  upon  the  rec- 
ord, it  cannot  stand  if  the  party  against  whom  it 
is  rendered  can  show  that  the  record  is  incon- 
sistent with  it  or  insufficient  for  it  The  more 
common  instances  of  this  are  where  there  is  an 
irreconcilable  contrariety  between  parts  of  the 
record;  as,  for  example,  where  the  Judgment  is 
founded  upon  a  verdict  which  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  pleadiugs  at  issue. — Judgments 
are  of  many  kinds,  for  the  reason  that  they  must 
conform  to  the  pleadings  and  issue.  They  are 
usually  classed  as  judgments  upon  demurrer,  on  a 
verdict,  on  confession,  on  default,  or  on  nonsuit. 
(See  l^LRAmsQ,)  A  judgment  is  also  inter- 
locutory or  final :  and  the  best  definition  of  an 
interlocutory  judgment  is  to  say  that  it  is  any 
judgment  which  is  not  final,  or  which  does  not 
entirely  dispose  of  the  whole  question.  A  judg- 
ment that  is  final  and  valid  is  the  highest  as- 
surance known  to  the  law.  Such  judgments 
were  formerly  eztensivdy  used  hi  England  to 
operate  as  conveyances  of  land;  the  party  to 
whom  the  land  was  to  be  tran^erred  commenc- 
ing an  action-for  it  against  tie  party  who  was 
to  transfer  it,  and  this  being  concluded  by  a 
judgment  that  the  land  in  question  belongs  to 
the  plaintaff.— From  the  high  and  solemn  nature 
of  a  judgment,  the  doctrine  of  merger  was  ap- 
plied to  it  If  one  sues  another  on  his  promise, 
or  indebtedness  of  any  kind,  or  for  wrong  of 
any  kind,  and  recovers  judgment,  it  is  a  tedi- 
nioal  rule  of  law  that  the  original  cause  of  ac- 
tion merges  or  is  lost  in  the  iudgment  There  is 
seldom  any  practical  mischief  arising  from  this, 
as  the  judgment  itself  can  be  sued  as  well  as  the 
former  cause  of  action ;  but  in  modem  tunes, 
and  in  the  United  States,  a  parl^  would  undoubt- 
edly be  permitted  to  resort  to  his  original  cause 
of  action,  unless  the  judgment  had  been  not 
only  rendered  but  satisfied,  provided  it  could 
be  shown  that  he  would  suffer  injury  by  loss  of 
his  original  right  So,  too,  it  was  a  well  estab- 
lished rule  of  law,  that  if  one  brought  an  action 
against  another  for  depriving  him  unlawfriUy 
of  his  property,  and  recovered  a  judgment  for 
damages,  tnis  judgment  vested  in  the  defendant 
a  right  or  title  to  the  property,  although  the 
damages  were  never  paid  nor  the  judgment 
satisfied  in  any  way.  The  reasons  were,  that 
a  judgment  vests  absolutely  in  the  plaintiff  a 
right  to  the  damages,  and  the  law  supposes  that 
what  should  be  done  will  be  done,  and  there- 
fore that  the  defendant  will  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment The  effect  of  the  rule  was,  and  so  far  as 
it  is  in  force  is,  that  if  A  borrows  B's  watch 
and  refuses  to  return  it,  and  B  sues  him  and  re- 
covers $100  damages,  as  soon  as  the  judgment 
is  rendered  the  watch  belongs  in  fhll  property 
to  A,  although  he  never  pays  one  dollar  of 
the  damages.  It  was  impossible  that  a  rule  so 
inequitable  as  this  could  be  uncontradicted. 
Able  judges  have  declared  that  the  judgment 
must  be  satisfied  before  it  could  have  this  effect 
Although  the  cases  are  quite  irreconcilable, 
we  should  say,  resting  very  much  on  the  high 
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authority  of  Ohancellor  Kent  (2  CommeDtaries. 
888),  that  the  preyailing  rule  in  the  TTnitea 
Btates  would  not  permit  a  mere  unsatisfied  judg- 
ment to  have  this  effect. — ^There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  a  Judgment  of  a  court  of  record 
may  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  suit.  If  it  be 
the  judgment  of  a  competent  court  in  the  same 
state,  it  proves  itself;  and  no  defence  can  be 
made  which  does  not  distinctly  impeach  it  for 
fraud,  or  for  essential  error ;  and  even  then  the 
proper  course  might  be  to  have  the  Judgment 
itself  vacated.  If  it  be  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  another  of  the  United  States,  it  falls 
within  that  clause  in  the  federal  constitution 
which  provides  that  "  full  faith  and  credit  shall 
be  given  in  each  state  to  the  public  acts,  rec- 
ords, and  judicial  proceedings  in  every  other 
state,"  and  authorizes  congress  to  provide  the 
manner  in  which  they  shall  be  proved.  Oon- 
gress,  by  an  act  passed  May  26, 1790,  made  this 
provision.  In  a  case  which  arose  under  it,  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  held  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  constitution  to  do  more 
than  make  the  judgments  of  state  courts  prima 
/act*  evidence  iV  other  courts ;  and  any  Judg- 
ment, duly  authenticated,  if  it  would  be  con- 
sidered record  evidence  of  the  highest  nature 
and  conclusive  at  home,  must  be  so  considered 
in  eveiT  other  state. — Ajs  to  the  force  and  effect 
of  a  juogment  rendered  in  a  foreign  country,  we 
are  not  luded  by  lenslation,  but  must  depend 
upon  the  principles  of  the  common  law ;  and  that 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  upon  this  point  in  the 
United  States  that  it  is  in  England.  The  ques- 
tion, how  far  a  foreign  iudgment,  propria  vigore^ 
has  force  and  validity,  has  indeed  been  discussed 
in  many  case&  in  both  countries,  and  with  some 
diversity  in  the  .conclusions.  On  one  extreme 
stand  those  who  would  make  it  a  mere  prima 
facie  evidence,  open  to  rebutter  by  any  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  rendered.  Where  this  doctrine  is  held,  it 
is  plain  that  the  whole  case  may  be  tried  over 
again  in  the  action  on  the  Judgment,  with  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  party  who  would  set  it 
aside.  Against  this  are  those  who  hold  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  that  a  foreign  Judgment  is  as  con- 
clusive as  a  home  judgment.  The  law  on  this 
subject  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
land (8  Sumner,  600 ;  16  Ad.  and  Ellis,  N.  S.  IVt) 
may  now  be  considered  as  resting  on  a  medium 
ground.  First,  it  is  certain  that  no  sovereign 
state  is  bound  to  execute  a  Judgment  or  decree 
df  any  foreign  state.  Next,  a  foreign  judgment 
is  valid  and  conclusive,  provided :  1,  that  the 
court  rendering  the  judgment  had  fhll  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  case ;  2,  that  the  case  was  properly 
brought  before  that  court  and  properly  tried; 
8,  that  there  is  nothing  In  the  unquestionable 
law  of  the  case  which  forbids  or  contradicts  the 
Judgment ;  and  4,  that  it  was  not  obtained  by 
fbiud,  deception,  or  oppression.  The  civilians 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  generally  maintain 
the  absolute  validity  of  a  foreign  judgment 
But  the  courts  of  France  have  never  yet  recog- 
nized the  validity  of  a  foreign  judgment,  to  the 


extent  to  which  this  is  now  admitted  in  England 
and  the  United  States ;  although  the  recent  ad- 
judications of  that  country  indicate  a  much 
nearer  approach  than  formeriy  to  what  may  be 
called  the  English  view  of  "  the  comity  of  na* 
tions*'  in  this  respect. — ^Not  only  may  a  Jnd^ 
ment  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  suit,  but  a 
former  Judgment  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  de- 
fence against  a  suit  which  would  raise  the  same 
question  anew.  This  ancient  and  important 
rule  is  never  denied  in  its  general  form ;  and  it 
rests  upon  the  obvious  principle  that  there  must 
be,  at  some  time  and  by  some  means,  an  end  of 
litigation.  Therefore,  if  a  question  be  once  tried 
by  a  proper  tribunal,  and  in  a  proper  way,  and 
solemnly  decided,  it  is  decided  for  all  time,  and 
cannot  again  be  brought  up  for  consideration. 
In  other  words,  a  judgment  rendered  is  conclu- 
sive upon  the  merits  of  a  question ;  and  this 
rule  is  now  applied,  with  the  qualifications  above 
stated,  to  a  foreign  judgment  When  it  is  ao- 
plied  to  a  home  judgment,  another  difiSeuit 

auestion  arises,  upon  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
lie  highest  authorities  stand  in  conflict,  viz. :  If 
a  former  Judgment  be  offered  as  a  bar  to  an 
action,  must  it  appear  by  the  Judgment  itaeb^ 
together  with  the  record  of  the  suit,  that  the 
question  now  to  be  considered  was  raised  and 
considered  in  the  former  case;  or,  if  neither  the 
Judgment  nor  the  record,  nor  both,  indicate  that 
the  same  question  was  tried  before,  can  this  be 
shown  by  evidence  ?  Some  courts,  in  their  un- 
willingness to  have  the  merits  of  a  question  liti- 
gated more  than  once,  have  carried  this  rule  so 
far,  for  example,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  if  A  sued  B  for  a  house  and  land,  B  oould 
say  in  defence  that  the  question  of  their  right 
and  title  had  been  tried  once  and  solemnly  de- 
cided in  his  favor;  and  could  make  out  this  de- 
fence by  a  record  of  a  former  judgment  in  which 
A  sued  B  for  an  assault  and  battery  and  Jndg^ 
ment  was  rendered  for  B,  if  he  could  then  show 
that  B  admitted  in  the  former  action  the  assault 
and  battery,  but  Justified  them  on  the  ground 
that  A  persisted  in  staying  in  the  house  in  qnea- 
tion  against  the  order  of  B,  who  thereupon,  by 
the  assault  and  battery  alleged,  put  him  out  of 
the  house ;  and  that  A  admitted  all  this,  only 
denying  that  the  house  belonged  to  B  and  in- 
sisting that  it  belonged  to  himself;  and  the 
only  question  at  the  trial  was,  to  whom  did  the 
house  belong.  Undoubtedly,  the  disposition  to 
let  a  question  which  is  once  determined  so  re- 
main, is  as  strong  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time  as  ever.  But  the  ancient 
rule  would  have  required  that  the  former  trial 
of  the  question  should  be  proved  by  record ;  and 
that  it  should  have  been  tried  as  a  direct  issue, 
and  not  collaterally  and  as  it  were  incidentally. 
This  we  hold  to  be  the  prevailing  rule  at  present ; 
and  we  regard  it  as  resting  on  sufficient  grounds, 
in  the  danger  there  might  be  in  thus  permitting 
one  case  to  determine  another  ca.se,  on  the  mere 
evidence  of  witnesses  unsupported  by  record. — 
For  the  lien  on  the  real  estate  of  the  judgment 
debtor  created  by  the  judgment,  see  Libk. 
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JUDITH,  daughter  of  Merari  of  the  tribe  of 
BeobeQ,  widow  of  Maoaaseh,  celebrated  for  her 
d^Ferance  of  her  native  oitj  Bethulia  when 
beeieged  by  the  Assyrian  general  Holofernes. 
It  IB  uncertain  whether  she  lived  before  or 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Monming  the 
death  of  her  hnsband  daring  the  siege  of  the 
town,  and  noted  for  her  beaaty,  the  went  forth 
in  rich  attire  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  played 
ft  faithless  parft^  attracted  Holofernes  by  her 
channa,  and  on  the  third  day,  when  she  was 
alone  with  him  in  hia  tent,  and  he  was  iotoxi- 
oated,  Btmck  off  his  head  with  a  fiJehion,  and 
bore  it  into  Betholia.  In  the  morning  the  Is- 
raelitea  attacked  and  discomfited  the  i^yrians, 
panio-atrack  at  the  loss  of  their  general.  She 
lived  to  the  age  of  105  years,  and  the  Jews  are 
aaid  to  have  institnted  an  annual  festival  in 
lionor  of  the  victory.  The  history  is  contained 
in  the  apocryphal  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
-which  bears  her  name,  which,  according  to  De 
WettOy  could  not  have  been  written  later  than 
the  first  Christian  century,  and  was  probably 
writtea  much  earlier.  Oalmet  supposes  the  nar- 
rative to  be  a  parable  and  not  a  real  history,  an 
opinion  which  is  now  shared  by  many  critics. 

JUDSON,  Adonibam,  an  American  Baptist 
aiissiooary,  bom  in  Maiden,  Mass^  Aug.  9, 
178a,  died  at  sea,  April  12, 1850.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Bev.  Adoniram  Jndson,  a  Gongrega- 
tiooal  clergyman,  and  descended  from  William 
Jodson,  who  came  to  New  £ngland  in  16d4. 
He  was  graduated  with  the  first  honors  at 
Brown  university  in  1807,  and  opening  a  pri- 
vate acdiool  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  immediately  af- 
terward, he  commenced  the  preparation  of  his 
**  Elements  of  English  Grammar,"  and  "Young 
Ladies*  Arithmetic,"  which  were  published 
soocessively  in  1808  and  1809.  The  sceptical 
views  which  he  had  previously  held,  and  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  efiect  of  current  French 
inJSdelity  acting  upon  his  peculiar  constitution 
and  habitff)  yielded  to  an  examination  of  the 
avidenoes  of  Christianity,  and  his  profession  of 
relifipoQs  faith  was  made  May  28, 1809,  in  the 
third  Congregational  churdi,  Plymouth,  of 
which  his  &ther  was  then  pastor.  He  had  al- 
ready entered  the  second  class  at  Andover  theo- 
logiod  seminary,  not  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  but  as  an  inquirer  after  truth,  and  in 
1810  his  studies  in  that  institution  were  regu- 
larly concluded.  In  1809  he  read  Dr.  Buchan- 
an^s  celebrated  sermon  entitled  "  The  Star  in 
the  East,"  which  became  the  occasion  of  his 
devoting  himself  to  the  missionary  enterprise. 
He  found  kindred  spirits  in  some  of  his  fellow 
stodents  at  Andover,  and  a  formal  application 
lor  counsel  and  encouragement,  addressed  by 
Adoniram  Judson,  jr.,  Samuel  Nott,  ir.,  Samuel 
J.  Mills,  and  Samuel  Newell,  to  the  general 
Congregational  association  of  Massachusetts, 
became  the  incipient  step  toward  tlie  formation 
of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for 
fiirmgn  missions.  Impatient  at  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  American  movement,  he  embarked 
for  England,  under  an  invitation  previouitly  re- 


ceived, to  consult  with  the  directors  of  the 
London  missionary  society  in  regard  to  the 
practicability  of  cooperation  with  ^t  society 
by  the  newly  formed  American  board.  The 
vessel  in  which  he  embarked  was  cq>tured  by 
a  French  privateer,  and  the  young  misdonaiy 
soon  found  himself  in  a  prison  in  Bayonne, 
France.  Beleased  on  parole,  tlirongh  the  in- 
fluence of  an  American  gentleman,  he  re^m*  • 
barked  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  May, 
1811,  and  was  offered  for  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates appointments  and  support  from  the  Lon- 
don society,  but  the  plan  of  cooperation  was 
declined  as  unadvisable.  Turning  homeward, 
he  arrived  at  New  York  in  August,  and  in 
September  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  board  at  Worcester.  Here  his  elo- 
quent importunity,  united  with  that  of  one  of 
his  colleagues,  triumphed  over  the  continued 
tendency  to  delay,  and  Judson,  Newell,  and 
Nott,  with  Gordon  Hall,  were  uopointed  by  the 
board  its  missionaries  to  the  Burman  empire. 
Luther  Bice  was  subsequently  added  to  their 
number,  and  the  5  yonnff  meif'were  ordained  at 
Salem,  Feb.  6,  1812.  Mr.  Judson's  marriage 
with  Miss  Ann  Hasseltine  had  occurred  the  day 
previous  to  his  ordination,  and  on  the  19th  of 
the  some  month  they,  with  Samuel  and  Harriet 
Newell,  embarked  from  Salem  for  Calcutta. 
At  this  place,  and  at  Madras,  they  were  sub- 
jected for  a  full  year  to  much  annoyance  by 
the  East  India  company's  regulations.  Finally 
they  found  refuge  in  flight  to  Bangoon,  in  the 
Burman  empire,  the  pla^  of  their  original  des- 
tination, where  they  arrived  in  July,  1813. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  had  adopted 
the  views  of  tlie  Baptist  denomination,  and  hav- 
ing been  baptized  by  Dr.  Carey,  English  Bap- 
tist missionary  at  Serampore,  had  surrendered 
their  connection  with  the  American  board.  Mr. 
Bice,  arriving  at  Calcutta  by  another  vesed, 
had  on  his  voyage  pursued  similar  studies  with 
similar  results,  and  had  returned  to  America  to 
enlist  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  in  the 
support  of  foreign  missions.  Traversing  the 
entire  country,  this  eloquent  and  earnest  advo- 
cate was  successful  in  awakening  a  missionary 
spirit  among  the  American  Baptists,  and  in  ef- 
fecting an  organization  among  them  fur  mis- 
sionary purposes.  The  Baptist  general  conven- 
tion, called  since  1845  the  American  Baptist 
missionary  union,  was  formed  at  Philadelphia 
in  April,  181i,  and  immediately  appointed  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Judson  its  missionaries.  Establibhed  in 
Rangoon,  the  field  now  left  to  them  by  the  clos- 
ing of  the  English  Baptist  mission,  they  applied 
Aeraselves  with  great  zeal  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  language,  without  grammar  or  dictionary,  or 
teachers  who  could  speak  English.  Mrs.  Judson 
earliest  attained  the  power  to  converse;  Mr. 
Judson^s  habits  of  thorough  philological  inquiry 
rendered  his  progress  less  rapid,  but  made  his 
mastery  of  the  language  equal  to  that  of  native 
scholars.  In  8  or  4  years  he  published  a  "  Sum- 
mary of  the  Christian  Religion,'*  a  catechism, 
and  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Li 
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March,  1817,  an  intelligent  Barman,  aocompa* 
Died  by  hb  servant,  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Jnd* 
son  as  an  inquirer;  in  April,  1819, the  first  eayat 
(an  edifice  wluch  is  both  a  caravansary  and  a 
place  for  pablio  meetings)  was  opened  for  Gbris- 
tian  worship ;  and  on  Jnne  27  in  the  same  year 
the  first  native  convert  was  baptized.  At  the 
dose  of  the  year  1820  the  nomber  of  baptized 
converts  was  10.  Meanwhile  the  mission  had  been 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  additional  mission- 
aries, and  the  impression  which  it  was  making 
had,  in  1819,  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  new 
viceroy.  Mr.  Judson  determined  to  appeal  to 
the  king  for  toleration,  and,  with  his  colleague 
Mr.  Oolman,  ascended  the  Irrawaddy  to  Avafor 
that  purpose.  He  was  admitted  to  an  audience, 
but  the  plea  was  unavailing.  Believing  that 
thej  had  made  a  mistake  in  appealing  to  the 
king,  and  fearing  that  this  measure  would  bring 
upon  the^  converts  the  vengeance  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  had  well  nigh  formed  the  purpose 
of  removing  to  a  safer  place  in  Aracan,  but 
were  deterrod  by  the  steiadfast  coura^  of  the 
native  Ohristians.  In  1821  the  continued  ill 
health  of  llLrs.  Judson  compelled  her  to  return 
for  a  time  to  the  United  States,  where,  after  a 
short  stay  in  England,  she  arrived  in  Sept.  1822, 
While  in  this  country  she  published  her  "  His- 
tory of  the  Burman  Mission,"  and  by  her  pres- 
ence and  her  personal  appeals  contributed 
largely  to  increase  the  missionary  zeal  of  the 
American  churches.  In  the  spring  of  1828, 
with  her  health  but  partially  restored,  she  re- 
embarked  for  Calcutta^  accompanied  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wade  as  recruits  to  the  mission,  and  r&» 
joined  her  husband  at  Rangoon  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year.  During  her  absence  the  num- 
ber of  converts  had  been  nearlv  doubled,  and  Mr. 
(now  Dr.)  Judson  had  completed  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  an  epitome  of 
the  Old.  Their  residence  had  been  transferred  to 
Ava  by  request  of  the  king,  who  was  anxious 
to  command  the  medical  services  of  Dr.  Price, 
a  missionary  physician  who  was  colleague  with 
Dr.  Judson.  The  sudden  breaking  out  of  war 
however  between  the  East  India  company  and 
the  Burman  government  brought  upon  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  other  foreign  residents  at  Ava,  the 
severest  privations,  perils,  and  sufferings.  For 
nearly  two  years  no  tidings  came  of  the  fate  of 
the  missionaries.  Three  Englishmen  residing  at 
Ava  having  been  arrested  by  the  native  author- 
ities and  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  accounts 
of  one  of  them  showed  considerable  sums  of 
money  paid  to  Drs.  Judson  and  Price,  and,  ig- 
norant of  the  methods  of  transmitting  funds  by 
billsof  exchange,  the  government  saw  in  this  fact 
proof  of  their  complicity  with  the  English  in  the 
war.  On  June  8,  Dr.  Judson  was  arrested  at 
his  dwelling  by  a  posse  of  officers,  thrown  into 
the  '*  death  prison"  with  all  the  other  white 
foreigners,  and  loaded  with  chains.  Mrs.  Judson 
was  kept  a  prisoner  in  her  own  house,  under 
the  guard  of  10  ruffianly  men ;  but  on  the  third 
day  a  message  to  the  governor  of  the  city,  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  appear  before  him  with  a 


present,  resulted  in  an  order  for  her  release. 
Further  gifts  secured  the  promise  of  an  ameliora- 
tion of  her  husband's  sufferings,  and  permiasion 
to  visit  him  in  prison;  and  by  the  same  means 
all  the  prisoners  were  delivered  from' their  suffo- 
cating confinement,  and  placed  in  an  open  ahed 
within  the  prison  endosnre.  Hither  ahe  sent 
food  and  mats  for  them  all,  commencing  those 
angelic  ministries  to  the  sufferers  whi<£  have 
rendered  her  name  immortal.  Next,  her  antici- 
pations were  raised  by  the  prospect  of  a  success- 
ful petition  to  the  queen ;  ^en  came  the  confis- 
cation of  Dr.  Judson's  effects,  the  most  exact  lists 
of  them  being  made  by  officers  in  attendance. 
Careful  for  the  future,  she  secreted  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  alike  indispensable  to  her 
support,  and  to  any  successful  mtervention  in 
behalf  of  her  husband,  and  saved  likewise  nu- 
merous articles  which,  during  the  long  impris- 
onment! proved  of  inestimable  value.  Then  fol- 
lowed tiie  disappointment  of  all  her  hopes  by 
the  refusal  of  the  queen  to  interfere.  Again  ahe 
was  refused  admittance  to  her  husband,  end  the 
sufferings  of  the  prisoners  were  increased;  and 
again  rdief  to  them  was  purchased  by  her  judi- 
cious use  of  presents.  Seven  months  tiius  paased 
away^  during  whidi  she  employed  her  time  in 
devismg  and  executing  measures  for  the  comfort 
of  the  prisoners,  and  especially  for  the  release 
of  her  husband,  scarcely  a  day  passing  in  which 
she  did  not  visit  some  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  some  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  with 
no  other  effect,  however,  than  that  she  and  the 
objects  of  her  solicitude  were  kept  from  despair 
by  the  encouraging  promises  of  a  caprioiona 
court  New  miseries  were  still  in  store.  The 
hot  season  had  arrived^  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
prisoners  had  become  intolerable.  The  birth  of 
a  child  suspended  for  a  brief  period  these  minis- 
tries of  Mrs.  Judson.  Twenty  days  after  this 
event  she  was  again  at  the  pnson,  and  again  in 
the  presence  of  the  governor  pleading  for  ame- 
liorations. Beturning  to  the  prison  from  an 
interview  which  the  governor  had  reonested, 
she  found  the  white  prisoners  all  removeo.  She 
ran  in  every  direction,  making  inquiries  in  vain, 
until  at  length  she  learned  ^m  an  old  woman 
that  they  had  gone  toward  Amarapoora,  the  (4d 
capital,  distant  6  miles.  ^'  You  can  do  nothing 
for  your  husband,"  said  the  governor;  ^  take 
care  of  yourself."  She  obtained  a  paa^rt,  and 
set  ofi^  first  in  a  boat,  and  then  in  a  cart,  for 
Amarapoora.  Arriving  there,  she  learned  that 
the  prisoners  had  just  left  for  Oung-pon-la. 
Here  she  found  them,  chained  two  and  two,  and 
almost  dead  from  fatigue  and  suffering.  Here 
they  spent  the  next  6  months,  subjected  to  oon- 
tinual  oppression  and  extortion.  The  king  was 
at  length  forced  to  ask  conditions  of  peace  of  the 
British,  and  in  Feb.  1826,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson 
were  permitted  to  rest  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  fiag,  in  the  camp  of  Geo,  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  who  had  demanded  their  release. 
Descending  the  river  to  the  territories  ceded  by 
the  Burman  c^vemment  to  the  English,  they 
commenced  missionary  operations  at  Amherst^ 
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A  new  town  deeSgned  to  be  the  BriUah  capitaL 
Scarcely,  howerer,  were  they  fixed  in  this 
abode,  when  urgent  overtares  were  made  to 
Dr.  Jndson  to  aocompaoy  an  embassy  to  Ava, 
to  negotiate  a  new  treaty.    In  the  hope  that  an 
article  providing  for  religions  toleration  might 
be  incorporated,  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
commisaoner,  and  parted  with  Mrs.  Jadson  on 
Jnly  5,  never  to  see  her  more  on  earth.    Her 
constitntion,  broken  by  the  intense  sufferings 
and  cares  of  the  long  imprisonment,  yielded  to 
an  attack  of  fever,  and  she  died  after  18  days' 
iUnesB.     Betnming  to  Amherst,  Dr.  Jadson 
applied  himself  with  diligence  to  missionary 
labors.    The  nnmber  of  native  converts  was 
increased,  many  new  misnonaries  arrived,  and 
new  branches  of  the  mission  were  established, 
that  among  the  Karens  starting  at  once  into  im- 
portance as  among  the  most  snocessM  of  modem 
times.    Dr.  Jndson  was  chiefly  employed  in  the 
translation  and  revision  of  the  Sacred  Scnptnres, 
amd  in  the  preparation  of  a  Bnrman-^nglish 
dictionary.    His  philological  tastes  and  habits 
qualified  him  pecuHarly  for  labors  of  this  char- 
acter.   His  knowledge  of  the  Barman  langaage 
and  literatare  eqaalled  that  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  tJbe  empire ;  and  he  osed  the  langaage 
with  elegance  and  fitusility.  In  Jan.  1884,  he  com- 
pleted the  translation  of  the  Bible.    In  April  of 
the  same  year  he  married  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Board- 
man,  widow  of  a  missionary,  the  Rev.  George 
Dana  Boardman.    For  11  years  he  continned 
his  misdonary  labors,  to  a  large  degree  biblical 
and  philological,  till  1845,  when  the  faiUng 
hedtn  of  his  wife  compelled  a  voyage  to  the 
United  States.    Ifo.  Jadson  died  in  the  harbor 
of  St.  Helena.  Sept.  1,  and  was  baried  on  that 
island.    Dr.  Jadson  arrived  at  Boston,  Oct  15. 
The  emotion  excited  by  his  retnm  spread  over 
the  whole  ooantnr,  and  was  shared  by  every 
denomination  of  Christians.    He  was  received 
with  distingnished  marks  of  respect  and  vener- 
ation by  pnblio  meetings  in  many  chief  cities 
and  towns  of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
by  his  Baptist  brethren  assembled  in  their  mis- 
nonary  conventions  at  New  York  and  Rich- 
mond.   On  Jnly  11,  1846,  he  re^mbarked  for 
Bnrmah,  having  married  Miss  Emily  Chabback, 
a  lady  well  known  among  American  female 
writers  nnder  the  name  of  *'  Fanny  Forester.'* 
Arriving  at  Maalmam  in  December,  he  resamed 
his  work  with  ardog.    Under  the  better  aaspices 
occasioned  by  a  political  revelation,  he  estab- 
liabed  himself  for  a  while  at  Rangoon,  and  even 
projected  new  attempts  at  Ava,  which  a  want 
of  means  compelled  bun  to  abandon.    Retoming 
to  Manlmain,  he  assamed  the  pastorship  of  the 
Barman  charch.  and  carried  forward  the  dic- 
tionary on  which  he  had  been  so  long  engaged. 
In  the  antnmn  of  1849  a  severe  cold,  followed 
by  a  fever,  withdrew  him  from  his  work.    His 
disease  refused  to  yield  to  remedies,  and  on 
April  8, 1860,  despairing  of  recovery  at  Manl- 
main, he  left  his  wife  in  a  state  of  health  which 
forbade  her  accompanying  him,  and  departed 
with  a  ain^e  attendant  for  the  isle  of  Bourbon. 


He  suffered  much  while  descending  the  river, 
bat  rallied  for  a  time  on  the  open  sea.  On 
April  12  he  sank  quietly  to  rest,  and  was  buried 
in  the  ocean. — ^Dr.  Judson  was  of  medinm  stat- 
ure, of  light  and  agile  form,  his  features  clearly 
defined  and  expressive  of  character,  his  eyes 
dark  and  piercing,  his  bearing  self-poraessed  bat 
unassuming,  and  his  whole  appearance  indica- 
tive of  an  uncommon  personage.  His  mental 
endowments  were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  early 
habits  of  accurate  scholanhip  were  maintained 
amid  the  disadvantages  of  missionary  labor. 
That  distance  and  imperiousness  of  manner 
which  had  marked  his  youth,  softened  by  his 
piety,  became  a  dignified  Christian  reserve. 
Beneath  it  was  a  heart  full  of  all  gentle  affec- 
tions. His  religious  consecration  was  radical 
and  unreserved.  He  was  thoroughly  a  Ghri»* 
tian  man.  He  became  a  missionary  with  no 
romantic  hopes.  He  expected  no  more  than  to 
aid  in  laying  the  foundation  of  tiie  Christian 
church  in  Burmah ;  if  he  could  see  100  con- 
verts from  Gaudama  brought  into  the  Christian 
fold,  and  the  Bible  translated  into  the  Bnrman 
lanffuage,  this  would  be  his  adequate  reward. 
Helived  to  see  the  Bnrman  mission,  Induding 
its  Karen  branches,  embracing  many  thoasanda 
of  converts,  with  Bibles,  schools,  and  tiie  ripen- 
ing elements  of  a  Christian  civilization. — A 
memoir  of  his  life  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  Wayland,  D.D.  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Boston, 
1853).  See  also  a  memoir  by  J.  Clement  (12mo., 
Auburn,  KY.,  1862);  "Records  of  his  life, 
Character,  and  Achievements,"  by  the  Rev.  D. 
T.  Middleditch  (12mo.,  New  York,  1854)  ;  and 
*'  The  Earnest  Man  :  a  Stcetch  of  the  Character 
and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Jadson,"  by 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant  (8vo.,  Boston,  1856). 

JUDSON,  Ann  Hassbltine,  Ist  wife  of  the 
preceding,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebecca  Has* 
seltine,  bom  in  Bradford,  Mass.,  Dec.  22,  1789, 
died  in  Amherst,  Burmah,  Oct  24, 1826.  She 
earl^  developed  very  remarkable  qualities  both 
of  mtellect  and  character.  Her  mind  was 
strong,  active,  and  clear;  her  spirits  buoyant, 
her  attachments  ardent,  and  her  fertility  of  re- 
sources for  the  accomplishment  of  her  purposes 
unfailing.  She  was  educated  at  tiie  academv 
of  her  native  town.  Her  mind  was  well  disci- 
plined, and  her  acquisitions  were  unusnaUy  large. 
Mr.  Judson's  acquaintance  with  her  commenced 
in  1810,  and  resulted  soon  after  in  an  offer  of 
marria^  on  his  part,  and  an  invitation  to  share 
with  him  the  responsibilities  and  perils  of  mis- 
sionary life.  They  were  married  at  Bradford, 
Feb.  5,  1812,  and  on  Feb.  19  embarked  for 
Calcutta.  Her  subsequent  history  will  be  found 
in  connection  with  that  of  her  husband.  Her 
devout  and  earnest  piety,  her  labors  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  her  heroism  and  achievements 
as  an  angel  of  mercy  to  prisoners  during  the 
Burman  war,  have  crowned  her  name  with 
the  highest  honors.  A  memoir  of  her  life 
was  written  by  the  Rev.  James  D.  Knowles 
(2d  ed.,  Boston,  1829 ;  many  times  reprinted). 
— Saiulh  Hall  (Boaxdman),  2d  wife  of  the 
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Bev.  AdoDiram  Jadson.  bom  in  Alstead,  N.  H., 
Nov.  4, 1808,  died  at  the  bland  of  St  Heleua, 
Sept  1, 1845.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Ralph 
and  Abiah  HalL  While  she  was  a  child  her  par- 
ents removed,  first  to  Dan  vers,  Mass.,  and  then  to 
Salem.  In  her  17th  year  she  was  baptized  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  BoUes,  of  the  1st  Baptist  chnrch,  Salem. 
On  Jaly  ^  1825,  she  became  the  wife  of  the  Bev. 
George  Dana  Boardman,  and  on  Jul v  16  they  em- 
bivk^  for  Calcutta,  arriving  there  Dec.  15.  The 
Bnrman  war  still  raging,  Mr.  Boardman  accepted 
temporarilv  an  invitation  to  preach  at  the  Oir- 
colar  Boad  Baptist  chnrch  in  that  city.  Here 
they  remained  till  the  spring  of  1827,  when  they 
embarked  for  Bnrman,  where  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  establisment  bv  Mr.  Board- 
man  of  the  mission  station  at  Manlmain,  which 
subsequently  became  the  chief  seat  of  Baptist 
missions  in  that  country.  Here  Mrs.  Boanunan 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
language,  ana  availed  herself  of  every  opportu- 
nity and  method  in  her  benevolent  work.  This 
mission  being  fairly  established,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boardman  were  transferred  to  Tavoy  for  a  sim- 
ilar service,  where  was  commenced  that  re- 
markable work  of  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel among  the  Karens,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  jungles.  Missionary  service  among 
them  was  performed  in  part  by  receiving  them 
into  schools  at  Tavoy,  and  in  part  by  viating 
their  villages  in  the  wilderness.  In  two  years 
Mr.  Boardman  died.  His  widow  continued  her 
missionary  labors,  and  beside  managing  a  school 
with  great  success,  and  giving  religious  instruo* 
lion  in  various  ways  at  Tavoy,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  long  and  toilsome  Journeys 
amonff  the  mountains.  In  these  excursions,  as- 
semblies of  hundreds  gathered  around  her,  and 
notwithstanding  her  reluctance  to  assume  what 
seemed  like  the  oflSce  of  a  public  teacher,  she 
was  obliged  to  conduct  their  worship,  and  in- 
struct them  more  perfectly  in  the  Christian 
&ith.  In  April,  1834,  she  became  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Judson.  Her  subsequent  life  was  less  event- 
ful, but  it  was  filled  with  steady,  quiet  useful- 
nees.  She  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Bur- 
man  language,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  it  She 
translated  into  it  the  first  part  of  Bunyan's 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  various  tracts,  pre- 
pared a  hymn  book,  several  volumes  of  Scrip- 
ture questions  for  Sunday  schools,  and,  as  one 
qI  the  last  works  of  her  life,  a  series  of  Sunday 
oai^.  Before  the  Peguans  had  a  misaonary, 
she  acquired  their  language,  and  translated  or 
aaperintended  the  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  principal  Bnrman  tracts  into 
the  Peguan  tongue.  In  these  useful  labors  she 
continued  until  1845,  when  her  shattered  health 
compelled  her  to  attempt  a  voyage  to  America 
in  the  hope  of  its  restoration.  Embarking  with 
her  husband,  they  were  cheered  for  a  time  with 
prospects  of  her  improvement,  but  a  change  sn- 

Krvening,  shegradually  declined,  and  died  m  the 
rbor  of  St  Helena.  A  memoir  of  her  life  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Emily  0.  Judson  n8mo.,  New 
Tork,  I860).— Emzlt  Chubbuox,  8d  wife  of  the 


Bev.  Adoniram  Judson,  bom  in  Eaton,  Madi- 
son CO.,  N.  T.,  Aug.  22, 1817,  died  June  1, 1854. 
Though  her  opportunities  of  early  culture  were 
extremely  limited,  she  made  much  progress  in 
learning.  At  ti^e  age  of  14  she  took  charge  of  a 
district  school,  and  continued  teaching,  with  very 
brief  intervals,  until  the  age  of  28,  contributing 
in  the  mean  time  a  number  of  pieces  in  prose  and 
poetry  to  the  village  newspapers.  In  1840  she 
entered  the  Utica  female  seminary  as  a  pupil, 
but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  office  of  teacher. 
She  began  her  career  of  formal  authorship  by 
writing  several  Sabbath  school  books  (^  Charles 
Linn,"  "  Allen  Lucas,"  Ac.),  which,  however, 
yielded  little  pecuniary  remuneration.  Chai^ged 
with  the  support  of  her  aged  parents,  she  turn- 
ed to  other  sources,  and  in  1844  addressed  a 
playM  letter,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Fanny 
Forester,  to  Messrs.  Morris  and  Willis,  editors 
of  the  New  York  ''  Evening  Mirror,"  delicately 
proposing  contributions  to  their  journal.  Mr. 
Willis  encouraged  her,  and  she  soon  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  "Columbian"  and 
"  Graham V  magazines.  A  brilliant  literary 
career  was  opemng  before  her,  when  a  new 
direction  was  given  to  her  destiny  by  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Bev.  Dr.  Judson,  in  June,  1846, 
and  their  departure  for  India  in  July  following. 
Mrs.  Judson  continued  in  Burmah  until  Jan. 
1851,  when,  upon  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  returned  to  America.  While  in  Bangoon 
she  wrote  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Judson, 
and  in  Manlmain  composed  some  of  her  best 
poems  connected  with  her  personal  history, 
bhe  returned  with  a  broken  constitution,  but 
devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  her  children  and 
of  her  aged  parents,  and  to  her  literary  labors. 
She  preparea  and  arranged  the  papers  for  Dr. 
Wayland's  life  of  Dr.  Judson,  and  collected  her 
poems,  which  were  published  under  the  titie  of 
the  "  Olio."  Her  other  works  are :  "  The  Ka- 
thayan  Slave,"  a  collection  of  missionary  writ- 
ings in  prose  and  verse,  and  "  My  Two  Sisters." 
Her  magazine  tales  and  sketches  had  been  col- 
lected and  published  before  she  left  America, 
under  the  titie  of  "  Alderbrook." 

JUGGEBNAUT,  or  Juogbenauth,  a  town 
and  temple  in  British  India,  in  the  district  of 
Outtack  and  presidency  of  Bengal.  The  town 
lies  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  on 
the  coast  of  Orissa.  The  around  on  which  it 
stands  is  esteemed  holy,  an^is  held  free  of  rent  • 
on  condition  of  performing  certain  services  in 
and  about  the  temple.  The  principal  street 
is  composed  chiefly  of  religious  establishments 
called  mathi^  which  consist  of  stone  buildings 
with  low-pillared  verandas  in  front  and  shaded 
by  trees.  At  the  end  of  this  street,  which  is 
yeiy  wide,  rises  the  celebrated  temple.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  are  luxuriant  groves  and 
gardens,  and  many  fine  tanks  of  great  antiquity. 
Between  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  town  and  the 
sea  are  numerous  ancient  edifices  nearly  bur- 
ied in  the  drifting  sand.  The  town  is  S^O  m. 
S.  W.  fVom  Calcutta,  and  contains  a  population 
of  80,000.— The  temple  of  Juggernaut  stands 
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wtthin  a  Bonare  endosore,  sarronnded  hj  a  loflj 
rtoDe  wall,  each  side  of  which  nieasares  650 
ftet)  makiDg  an  area  of  about  10  acres.  On  the 
£.  aide  is  a  grand  gateway  from  which  a  broad 
fight  of  steps  leads  to  a  terrace  20  feet  high, 
enclosed  by  a  second  wall,  each  side  of  which 
measures  445  feet  From  this  terrace  the  great 
pagoda  rises,  from  a  base  of  80  feet  sqnare,  to 
the  height  of  200  feet  above  the  gronnd.  It  ta- 
pers frran  hottom  to  top,  and  is  rounded  off  in 
the  nnper  ]^art.  Most  of  the  Hindoo  deities  have 
temples  within  the  enclosure.  The  great  tem- 
ple is  dedicated  to  Krishna,  considered  as  an 
aTstar  or  incarnation  of  Viehnn,  and  derives  its 
name  from  his  title  Jaggemant  (properly  Jag- 
atnatha,  "^the  lord  of  the  world^O*  S^^a  &nd 
Snhhadra  are  the  next  principal  objects  of 
adoration,  and  these  three  deities  are  respec- 
tiTely  represented  by  three  frightfnl-looking 
idols  made  of  blocks  of  wood  about  6  feet  higl^ 
•aeh  surmounted  by  a  grim  representation  of 
the  hmnan  countenance.  The  block  represent- 
ing Krishna  is  painted  dark  blue,  while  Siva's 
image  is  white,  and  Subhadra's  yellow.  Each 
idol  is  provided  with  a  chariot,  which  is  a  lofty 
platform  mounted  on  wheels.  That  of  Jugger- 
naot  or  Krishna  is  the  largest,  48^  feet  high, 
S4i  feet  square,  and  is  mounted  on  16  wheels, 
eadi  5|  feet  in  diameter.  The  Bath  Jatrct,  or 
great  festival  of  Juggernaut)  occurs  in  March 
when  the  moon  is  of  a  certain  Qge,  and  the  idols 
are  then  taken  on  their  chariots  to  visit  their 
country  house,  about  1^  m.  from  the  temple. 
The  chariots  are  drawn  by  long  ropes  held  by 
enthusiastic  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
diildren,  while  priests  standing  on  the  plat- 
forms sing  and  repeat  obscene  stories,  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  gestures,  amid  the  ap- 
planses  of  the  multitude.  In  former  years  some 
of  the  votaries  were  occasionally  sacrificed  by 
fUling  accidentally  or  by  design  before  the 
diariot  wheels,  and  being  crushed  to  death  by 
ih»  ponderous  rolling  vehicle ;  but  latterly  there 
have  been  no  occurrences  of  this  sort.  The 
temple  of  Juggernaut  is  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity. The  present  building  is  supposed  to 
have  been  completed  in  1198  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $2,000,000.  The  British  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  phice  in  1808.  Its  former  masters, 
the  Mabrattas,  had  levied  a  tax  upon  the  pil- 
grims resorting  thither,  and  out  of  the  large  sum 
thus  raised  granted  a  small  allowance  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  temple.  The  British  con- 
tinued this  tax  and  the  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  temple  until  1889,  when  the  tax 
was  abolished  and  an  annual  donation  from  the 
public  treasury  given  to  the  priests.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  scandal  created  by  the  spectacle 
of  a  Christian  government  contributing  to  sup- 
port the  most  obscene  rites  of  heathen  worship, 
this  donation  has  recently  been  withheld,  and 
the  temple  now  depends  on  a  pilgrim  tax  collect- 
ed by  the  native  authorities. 

JUGGLER,  one  who  practises  or  exhibits 
tricks  by  sleight  of  hand,  or  who  makes  sport  by 
tridks  of  extraordinary  and  deceptive  dexterity 


The  farther  we  go  back  in  histoxy  the  more  do 
we  find  the  Juggler  assuming  the  character  of 
the  thaumatnrgist  or  worker  of  serious  mar- 
vels; and  in  the  16th  century  men  were  burned 
alive  in  Spain  and  Italy  for  performances  which 
now  excite  but  little  wonder.  But  in  the  ear^ 
liest  times,  when  knowledge  and  science  were 
devoted  to  streuffthening  heathen  religion,  jug- 
gling was  a  reel  power,  and  formed  the  most 
efficient  means  of  sustaining  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood.  The  talent  of  so  wise  a  body  of 
men  as  the  hierarchy  of  India  and  Egypt  car- 
ried thaumaturgy  to  an  incredible  extent,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  marvels  ascribed  by  legend  to 
magicians  were  actually  or  apparently  perform- 
ed. The  investigations  of  Sdverte  have  shown 
in  what  manner  most  of  these  could  have  been 
done,  and  with  what  effect,  especially  in  the 
depths  of  temples^  before  witnesses  filled  with 
awe  and  devoid  of  doubt  Thus  lamblichus 
(Ds  MysUrii9j  cap.  29)  and  Porphyry  speak  of 
those  who  showed  the  apparitions  of  gods  in  the 
air ;  a  trick  explained  by  Robertson  (^"Memoirs,*' 
vol.  i.  p.  854)  to  be  of  easy  performance.  The 
wonder-worker  Maximus  probably  used  a  sim- 
ilar secret  when,  on  bnmmg  incense  before  a 
statue  of  Hecate,  the  goddess  was  seen  to  laugh 
so  plainly  as  to  fill  all  present  with  horror. 
Ordinary  jugglers  at  the  present  day  show  the 
face  of  another  person  to  those  looking  in  a 
mirror,  a  trick  also  used  by  fortune  tellers  to 
exhibit  future  husbands  to  superstitious  girls. 
This^  which  is  done  by  a  very  simple  optical  con* 
trivance  sold  in  many  shops,  perfectly  explains 
the  manner  in  which  the  Agrippas  and  Fausts 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  the  earlier  ma^- 
dans,  showed  those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
absent,  or  the  forms  of  the  departed,  as  Oleo- 
nice  appeared  to  Pausanias.  Juggling,  properly 
regarded,  is  a  science,  the  principal  of  whose 
divisions  is  that  of  sleight  of  hand  or  substitution. 
The  commonest  tricks  performed  by  these  means 
have  been  known  to  all  cultivated  races.  The 
tosser  of  knives  and  balls,  the  marvellous  bal- 
ancer, the  producer  of  unexpected  olnects  from 
strange  receptacles,  occur  in  Saxon  MSS.  and  on 
the  walls  of  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  tombs;  they 
amazed  the  Norseman  and  the  Roman;  and 
when  the  troubadour  degenerated  to  a  vaga- 
bond, he  became  a  jongleur  (Lat.  joeulator\ 
whence  the  word  juggler.  The  tying  and  un- 
tying of  intricate  knots,  which  has  even  in  these 
dkyi  been  attributed  to  supernatural  agency, 
vet  which  is  shown  by  every  juggler,  leads  us 
back  to  the  Scottish  warlock  whom  no  bonds 
could  hold,  and  to  the  symbolic  mazes  of  Runic 
and  Gordian  ties.  Within  a  few  years  London 
was  amazed  at  a  man  who  could  tell  one  person 
in  secret  what  card  it  was  that  another  thought 
of.  Lord  Bacon  (Syha  Sykartttn,  cent.  ix. 
946)  tells  of  one  that  'Mid  first  whisper  the 
Man  in  the  Eare,  that  such  a  Man  shoulde  think 
such  a  Oard.^*  Those  who  have  seen  glasses  or 
chains  broken,  and  handkerchief  apparently 
torn  to  pieces,  and  then  restored  to  the  owners^ 
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may  be  amused  to  know  that  a  learned  writer 
of  the  16th  century,  Fromann  {Tractattu  de 
Ftudnatione^  p.  588X  reallv  believed  that  this 
was  done  by  magto,  though  he  tells  us  in  the 
same  book  that  in  his  time  many  oommon  jug- 
glers {eaneulatarea  aut  9aecul<mi)  were  often 
mistaken  for  magicians.  Modem  wizards  sim* 
ply  amuse  by  showing  us  eggs  or  other  objects 
which  dance  and  follow  the  motion  of  the  hand, 
an  invisible  silk  thread  or  hair  being  the  me- 
dium used ;  but  of  old  the  king  of  Babylon 
stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  used  divi- 
nation with  arrows  which  leaped  up  and  point- 
ed Uie  way  he  was  to  go,  as  they  did  in  after 
times  for  the  Arabs  (Koran,  v.  09) ;  and  for 
the  Tartar  Genghis  Khan  the  same  trick  was 
used.  Reginald  Scot,  in  his  ^^Discoverie  of 
Witchcraft,  *  explfuns  how  the  head  of  a  man 
may  come  through  a  table,  upon  a  plate,  and 
being  duly  whitened  like  a  corpse  may  astonish 
the  world  by  talking— an  account  which  throws 
much  light  on  the  talking  heads  of  Arabic, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Norse,  and  medieval  fable. 
Fifty  years  ago  ventriloquism  was  regarded  as  a 
physiological  mystenr,  and  of  old  it  seemed  aw- 
ful when  the  river  Nessus  saluted  Pythagoras, 
when  a  tree  spoke  before  ApoUonius,  and  when 
a  new-bom  infant,  or  animals,  or  statues  talked. 
Every  modem  juggler  allows  himself  to  be  shot 
at;  the  first  European,  Laing,  who  went  among 
the  Sonlimas,  near  the  source  of  the  Joliba, 
saw  a  native  chief  perform  the  same  trick  on  a 
ffrand  scale  and  in  a  curious  manner,  the  mus- 
kets always  flashing  in  the  pan  when  aimed  at 
him,  but  shooting  well  when  turned,  however 
nnexpectedly,  to  other  objects.  In  all  ages,  and 
espeoiaUy  in  the  East,  wizards  have  stuck  ar- 
rows and  swords  through  their  own  limbs,  and 
driven  nails  through  their  hands;  but  when  in 
1859  a  so-called  <*  India  rubber  roan"  attempted 
to  astonish  by  similar  feats,  his  secret  was  quick- 
ly exposed  in  the  newspapers.  Ancient  jngg^Iers 
performed  extraordinary  feats  by  medianism, 
which  is  defined  by  Oasslodorus  (  variarumy  lib. 
i.  c.  46)  as  ^'the  science  of  constracting  ma- 
chines whose  effects  shall  seem  to  reverse  the 
order  of  nature."  In  those  days  the  floors  of 
temples  heaved  like  waves,  doors  widened  of 
themselves  to  admit  portly  visitors,  tripods  ad- 
vanced to  salute  them,  statues  wept,  nodded, 
and  bled;  all  which  marvels  are  imitated  by 
modem  jugglers.  In  the  iTth  century,  by 
acoustics,  invisible  sprites  called  trararmeB 
rapped  audibly  on  any  object  indicated;  in  the 
19th  Haller  and  Blitz  summon  them  again.  The 
abb6  Mical  and  Maelzel  in  modern  times  aston- 
ished the  world  with  androides^  little  speaking 
figures;  the  Egjrptian  priests  made  gods  and 
statues  which  prophesied  and  explained  dreams. 
Stone  statues  of  the  gods  which  rang  like  a  bell 
when  struck  fPausanias,  "Attica,"  cap.  42)  are 
•till  found  in  China  as  the  jade  stone  images  of 
Buddha.  In  opti(»,  the  Ohinese  jugglers  show  a 
dear  metallic  mirror  which,  when  it  reflects 
sunshine  on  a  wall,  exhibits  in  the  circle  of  light 
an  inscription ;  a  secret  accidentally  discovert  a 


few  years  ago  in  Paris  by  seeinga  letter  Btamped 
in  the  back  of  a  daguerreotype  plate  refieotea  in 
like  manner,  though  not  visible  on  the  reflect* 
ing  sur£EM>e.  The  magic  lantern  fully  explains 
the  images  of  the  gods  shown  in  the  water  by- 
ancient  wizards,  and  the  devils  seen  by  Benve^ 
nuto  Oellhii  in  the  Colosseum.  In  hydrostaticay 
the  bottle  yielding  all  kinds  of  wine,  which  has 
often  appeared  in  romance,  as  on  the  table  of 
Faust,  has  been  realized  by  many  wizards  oi 
the  present  day.  Many  tricks  of  modem  east* 
em  jugglers  have  however  never  been  feirlj 
explained.  Their  placing  a  boy  in  a  basket  od 
the  ffronnd  and  stabbing  through  it,  caiunDg 
blood  to  flow  and  the  boy  to  vanish  and  reap* 
pear,  is  one  of  these;  so  too  is  their  curioasc 
trick  of  making  trees  grow  visibly  in  a  few  min* 
ntes.  Something  like  this  was  shown  by  a  Ne- 
apolitan, who  professed  to  make  lettuoe  seed 
sprout  by  electricity,  and  who  thereby  long 
puzzled  the  scientific  world.  In  modern  Egypt 
(Lane,  ^'Manners  and  Oastoms  of  the  Modem 
Egyptians,^  vol.  ii.,  c  vii.^  a  naked  juggler  la 
tied  up  in  an  empty  bag,  and  oomes  out  bringing 
with  him  plates  of  food  and  lighted  candlea. 
The  Indian  jugglers  are  also  exceedingly  skilfoL 
— Common  jugglers  are  said  to  have  originated 
in  Egypt,  and  nuide  theur  appearance  in  Greece; 
in  Rome  they  were  termed  pra»tigiatore$^  pi* 
larii  (ball  players),  and  ioccularii^  **  those  who 
tricked  with  bags  and  into  pockets."  The  real 
Faust  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  common  jog^ 
gler,  and  much  below  the  dignity  of  black-art 
Bchokrs  like  Agrippa  and  Paracelsus.  Of  his 
class  was  the  Bohemian  Zita  The  most  re- 
markable juffglers  of  modem  times  have  been 
FinettI,  Eckhartshausen,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
famed  Katterfelto.  More  recently  we  have  bad 
Bartolommeo,  Bosco  of  Turin,  Dobler.  Prof.  An- 
derson, Heller,  Houdin,  Hermann,  ana  in  Amer- 
ica Blitz.  Most  eminent  of  these  is  the  French- 
man Robert  Houdin,  who  applied  to  his  art  not 
only  trae  genius  but  the  resources  of  science. 
His  memoirs  were  published  in  Paris  in  1869. 
For  other  works  on  the  subject,  see  Reginald 
Scot,  "Discoverie  of  Witchcraft"  (1684);  Wie- 
C^eb,  Nat/&/rlkh6  Chemie  (26  vols.,  Berlin,  1779-> 
1806) ;  J.  S.  Halle,  Magis  (17  vols.,  Beriin,  1788) ; 
Funk's  NatOrliehe  Magis  (Berlin,  1816);  KG. 
Eckhartshausen,  Ueber  dieZauberbrHfte  derNloh 
^r  (Munich,  1819);  Sir  David  Brewster,  «' Let- 
ters on  Natural  Magic'*  (London,  1882-'6);  En- 
Bdbe  Salverte,  .Dsf  icieneea  occulted  (Paris,  1843). 
JUGURTHA,  a  Knmidian  king,  bom  in  the 
1st  half  of  the  2d  century  B.  C,  died  in  Rome  in 
104  B.  C.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Mas- 
tanabal,  youngest  son  of  Masmissa,  kingof  Numi- 
dia.  Micipsa,  his  paternal  uncle,  on  succeeding 
to  the  throne,  adopted  him,  and  had  him  brought 
up  with  his  own  sons,  Hiempsal  and  AdherbaL 
Jngartha  soon  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
his  superior  abilities,  and  skill  in  ail  mardaL 
exercises,  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  MicipMy 
who,  to  remove  him  out  of  the  way,  sect  him  in 
B.  C.  184  with  an  auxiliary  force  to  aid  Soipia 
in  the  NnmanUne  war.  Jngurtha's  courage  and 
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eifmAMy  won  him  the  Mendship  of  the  Roman 
eomnumder  and  officers,  many  of  whom  are  said 
toliave  secretly  stimulated  him  to  aspire  to  the 
sole  sovereignty  of  Namidia  on  the  demise  of 
his  miolew  On  the  oonolnsion  of  the  war  he  re- 
tnmed  to  Nnmidia,  and  was  received  with  cere* 
monkMis  respect  by  Ificipsa^  who,  to  purchase 
his  forbsarance,  made  him  at  his  death  heir  to 
the  kingdom  in  common  with  his  two  sons. 
Bat  the  three  princes  quarrelled  on  their  first 
meeting  after  his  death,  and  a  little  later  Hiemp* 
nl  was  asoanninated  by  Jugurtha.  Adherbal 
snd  his  party  took  np  arms,  but  were  defeated, 
when  he  fled  for  refoge  to  Rome,  and  submitted 
his  ease  to  the  senate,  who,  despite  the  intrigues 
and  bribes  of  Jllgurthl^  sent  commissioners  to 
Afriea  to  divide  Numidia  between  the  rivals. 
The  commissioners  took  gifts  from  Jugmrtha, 
and  save  him  the  larger  and  better  half  of  the 
kingdom.  He  was  not  however  satisfied.  After 
trymff  in  vain  to  provoke  Adherbal  to  declare 
war,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  invaded  that 
prinoe'a  territory,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
nftige  in  Oirta,  where,  on  the  surrender  of  ^at 
dty  in  112  B.  0.,  himself  and  all  his  followers 
wore  massacred.  The  conduct  of  Jugurtha 
BOW  excited  loud  indignation  at  Borne,  and  an 
•rmy  was  de^Mtched  to  Africa  to  depose  hiou 
But  the  Roman  commander  and  legate  suffered 
Juaortfaa  to  purchase  peace  on  terms  which  in- 
vcived  no  greater  sacrifice,  on  his  part,  tiian  80 
eiephante  and  an  inconsiderable  sum  of  money. 
TMb  shameful  transaction  so  weakened  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Roman  people  in  the  patricians, 
that  the  pmtor  Oassius  was  sent  to  Numidia  to 
gasranty  to  Jugurtha  a  safe-conduct  if  he  would 
go  to  Rome  and  give  evidence  against  the  gen- 
erals. The  king  consented,  proceeded  to  the 
imperial  city,  and  appeaied  in  the  eomitia;  but 
a  tribune  in  the  interest  of  the  generals  forbade 
him  to  testify,  and  the  attempt  to  convict  the 
eormpt  officers  proved  a  failure.  Jugurtha  re- 
mained at  Rome  for  some  time,  intriguing  and 
adding  to  his  influence  among  the  aristocracy. 
Baving  however  procured  the  aasaasination  of 
IfasBiva,  a  Knmidian  prince,  who  since  the  death 
of  Adherbal  had  been  a  competitor  for  that 
kingdom,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Italy.  It  was 
whue  leaving  Romeu  on  this  occasion,  that  he 
ottered  the  memorable  exclamation,  which  in- 
dieates  how  the  Romans  had  fallen  from  their 
ancient  integrity :  *^  Behold  a  city  for  sale,  could 
she  hat  find  a  purchaser."  The  war  was  now 
nnewed  against  Jugurtha,  and  Spurius  Albi- 
mis  was  appointed  to  conduct  it,  during  whose 
command  a  division  of  the  army  was  surprised 
by  Jugurtha  in  its  camp,  the  greater  part  cut 
to  pieces,  and  the  survivors  compelled  to  pass 
under  the  yoke.  This  disgrace  stirred  up  the 
Roman  spirit,  a  new  army  was  raised,  and  Q. 
Oacilioa  Metellus  was  sent  to  succeed  Albinus. 
Ketellus  was  at  once  an  able  general  and  an 
hooiest  man.  After  the  first  campaign  Jugurtha 
was  willing  to  purchase  peace  on  any  conditions 
riiort  of  surrendering  himself  a  prisoner  of  war. 
IftateUoa,  however,  was  ambitious  not  only  of 


termina^g  the  waTf  but  of  adorning  his  tri- 
umph with  the  vanquished,  and  the  contest  was 
renewed.  Nothing  memorable  was  adiieved 
during  the  remainder  of  Metellus's  term.  The 
Kumidian,  avoiding  a  general  engagement,  re« 
sorted  to  guerilla  tactics;  while  the  Roman,  on 
hearing  that  the  plebeian  Harius  was  to  super- 
sede him  in  the  command,  discontinued  offen- 
sive operations,  determined  that  no  act  of  his 
should  tend  to  lessen  the  difficulties  which  lay 
in  the  way  of  his  successor.  Marius  arrived  in 
Africa  in  107  B.  C,  speedily  reduced  almost 
all  the  strongholds  that  had  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  king  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  and 
gradually  subjected  his  territory  to  the  domin- 
ion of  Rome.  Jugurtha,  seeing  his  kingdom 
slipping  from  his  grasp,  made  one  final  effort  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes.  Having  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  the  two 
monarchs  with  their  united  forces  attached  the 
army  of  Marius  on  its  march,  but  after  a  des- 
nerate  contest  they  were  totally  defeated.  The 
Mauritanian  king  now  deserted  his  ally,  and 
enticed  him  into  an  ambuscade,  where  he  was 
made  prisoner,  and  delivered  in  chdns  to  Sylla, 
the  qusBstor  of  Marius.  He  was  afterward  taken 
to  Rome,  and,  after  adorning  the  triumph  of  his 
conqneror  (Jan.  1,  104),  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  died  of  starvation  at  the  end  of  6 
days.  The  details  of  the  life  of  Jugurtha  are 
chiefly  known  from  the  interesting  history  of 
the  *' Jugurthine  War"  by  Sallust 

JULIAK  (Flavtob  Olattdius  Juuanits),  sur- 
named  the  Apostate,  a  Roman  emperor  (A.  D. 
861-«68),  bom  in  Constantinople,  Kov.  17, 881, 
died  in  Persia,  June  26,  868.  He  was  the  son 
of  Julius  Oonstantius,  the  grandson  of  Gonstan- 
tins  Ohlorus,  and  the  nephew  of  Constantino 
the  Great  When  the  tyrant  Constantiua  H. 
ordered  the  male  descendants  of  Chlorns  by  his 
second  wife  Theodora  to  be  put  to  death,  he 
made  an  exception  in  favor  of  Julian  and  his 
half  brother  Gallus,  whose  tender  years  did  not 
excite  his  apprehendon.  But,  though  he  spared 
their  lives,  he  banished  them  to  certain  cities 
of  Ionia  and  Bithynia,  and  ultimately  confined 
them  in  the  strong  castle  of  Maoellum  near  the 
Cappadocian  Caasarea.  During  the  period  of 
their  restraint  Julian  was  not  only  instructed  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  taught 
to  ftist,  to  prav,  and  to  fill  the  office  of  reader  in 
the  church  or  Nicomedia.  In  851  Gallus  was 
taken  from  prison,  invested  with  the  dignity  of 
Cffisar,  and  made  prefect  of  the  East.  Through 
his  mediation  Julian  was  liberated,  and  per- 
mitted to  fix  his  residence  in  any  of  the  Asia- 
tic cities.  He  now  first  became  acquainted 
with  those  Platonic  philosophers  who  ere  long 
induced  him  to  abandon  Christianity  for  pa- 
ganism. He  was  not  however  ambitious  of 
persecution,  and  did  not  make  a  public  avowal 
of  his  apostasy  till  he  could  do  so  with  perfect 
safety.  After  the  murder  of  Gallus,  he  again 
became  an  object  of  distrust  to  Constantius, 
who  had  him  transported  to  Italy,  and  im- 
prisoned at  Milan,  whence  having  been  liber- 
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ated  by  the  interoeBnon  of  the  emprees  Enae- 
bia^  he  retired  to  Athens.  Oonstantins  soon 
recalled  him,  and  on  Noy.  6,  855,  proclaimed 
him  Gfldsar,  and  gave  him  his  sister  Helena  in 
marriage.  He  was  at  the  same  time  invested 
wiUi  the  government  of  all  the  transalpine 
provinces,  and  with  tlie  command  of  the  forces 
which  were  to  drive  the  German  invaders  of 
Gaal  beyond  the  Rhine.  Having  with  eqnal  skill 
and  energy  effected  this  latter  undertaking,  and 
checked  the  rapacity  of  the  local  govemon,  he 
acquired  snch  popnfarity  that  when  the  jealous 
Oonstantius  in  860  commanded  him  to  send 
his  best  soldiers  to  the  Persian  war,  the  troops 
prodaimed  him  emperor.  Julian  crossed  over 
into  Germany  and  made  an  admirable  march 
along  liie  forest-covered  yalley  of  the  Danube 
with  the  intention  of  advancing  against  Oon- 
stantinople ;  but  the  sudden  death  of  Oonstan* 
tius  in  Oilicia  gave  him  undisputed  possession 
of  the  empire.  On  Deo.  11,  861,  he  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  amid  the  ac- 
clamations of  we  soldiers,  the  citizens,  and  the 
senate.  He  now  openly  avowed  his  abandon- 
ment of  Christianity,  which  had  long  before 
been  known  to  his  friends,  and  his  Christian  sub- 
jects apprehended  a  cruel  and  relentless  perse- 
cution. Shortly  after  his  accession,  however,  he 
published  an  edict  which  granted  perfect  toler- 
ation to  all  sects  and  religions.  But  the  spirit  of 
this  edict  was  not  respected  even  by  Julian  him- 
self. He  excluded  Christians  from  civil  and 
military  offices,  forbade  them  to  teach  grammar 
and  rhetoric  in  the  schools,  compelled  them  to 
contribute  to  the  building  and  repair  of  pagan 
temples,  permitting  at  the  same  time  the  Jews 
to  rebuild  their  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  wrote 
a  voluminous  treatise  against  the  assumed  errors 
of  Chnstianity.  Amid  the  licentious  priests 
and  lascivious  dancers  who  thronged  the  pagan 
temple,  he  was  frequently  seen  bearing  the 
wood,  kindling  the  fire,  slaughtering  the  victim, 
and  divining  from  the  entrails  of  the  expiring 
animal.  He  was  nevertheless  worthy  in  other 
respects  to  wield  the  sceptre.  Immediately 
after  his  accession  he  appliea  himself  to  reform 
the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  imperial 
court  He  ordered  the  laws  to  be  equitably  ad- 
ministered, and  instituted  a  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  such  officials  as  had  been  guilty  of  pecu- 
lation or  oppression  in  the  former  reign.  The 
incursions  of  the  Persians  upon  Roman  territory 
led  him  to  declare  war  against  that  people,  and 
in  868,  having  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Hier- 
apolis,  he  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army  against  the  royal  city  of  Ctesiphon.  Under 
the  walls  of  this  place  he  gained  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory over  a  division  of  the  enemy ;  but  having 
been  induced  by  the  representations  of  a  Persian 
noble,  who  affected  to  be  a  fugitive,  to  postpone 
the  siege  of  Ctesiphon,  and  to  march  into  the 
desert  in  search  of  Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch, 
he  was  surprised  by  the  enemy,  and  in  the  battle 
which  ensued  received  a  wound  from  an  arrow 
which  proved  mortal  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  Jovian  was  proclaimed  his  successor  on  the 


battle  field.  In  his  manner  of  life  Julian  emulate* 
ed  the  temperance  and  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
Romans;  he  was  indefadaable  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duties,  and  in  his  intervals  of 
leisure  was  devoted  to  study  and  philosophy. 
He  possessed  rhetorical  and  literary  talents  of 
a  high  order,  and  wrote  much  and  well  on  vsf 
nous  subjects.  The  ablest  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  extant  works  are :  the ''  CsMan," 
or  the  ^*  Banquet,"  a  satirical  composition  in 
which  the  different  Roman  emperors  are  mada 
to  appear  at  a  celestial  banquet  where  old  Sila- 
nuB  censures  their  vices  and  crimes;  and  the 
*'  Misopogon,"  or  the  ^^  Beard-Hater,"  in  which 
the  emperor  exposes  the  lioentionsneBB  and  ef- 
feminacy of  the  citizens  of  Antioch,  who  had 
ridiculed  the  beard  of  their  sovereign,  snch  im- 
pendages  not  being  fashionable  in  tlut  city.  Mil 
treatise  against  the  Christians  has  been  lost^  with 
the  exception  of  those  extracts  preserved  in  the 
refutation  of  it  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Tha 
best  collective  edition  of  the  works  of  Joliaa 
is  that  of  Spanheim  (Leipsic,  1696).  The  moat 
celebrated  modern  lives  of  Julian  are  by  Gibbon 
in  his  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Im- 

?ire ;"  by  the  abb6  de  la  Bletterie,  EuUnm  di 
empereur  Julien  Vapottat  ^aris,  1785);  aod 
by  Neander,  Ueber  den  Xataer  JvlianvM  und 
mn  Zeitalter  (Leipsic,  1812). 

JOLICH,  a  circle  of  the  Prussian  provinoe  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle  (pop.  50,000),  with  a  capital 
of  the  same  name  (pop.  4,000),  situated  on  tha 
river  Roer,  26  m.  from  Cologne.  The  town  is 
the  Juliacum  mentioned  in  the  "  Itinerary*'  of 
Antoninus.  One  of  the  imperial  counts  of  J&- 
lich,  Girard  I.,  assisted  Henry  the  Fowler  in  his 
war£Eure  against  the  Hungarians,  and  thecoimty 
of  Jtdich  was  raised  to  tiie  rank  of  a  docl^  ia 
favor  of  Girard^s  descendants  by  the  emperor 
Charies  lY.  (1856).  For  a  long  time  afterward 
jQlich  was  one  of  the  independent  duchies  oa 
the  Rhine,  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  oen- 
tuiy,  when  the  line  of  hereditary  dukes  became 
extinct.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1814  the 
duchy  was  allotted  to  Prussia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  localities  annexed  to  the  Dntdi 
province  of  Limburg.  The  razing  of  the  fortress 
of  jQlich  was  begun  in  1860. 

JULIEN,  STAinsLAS  Aignak,  a  French  orient* 
alist  and  sinologue,  bom  in  Orleans,  Sept.  3(^ 
1799.  He  was  the  son  of  a  noted  mechanician. 
After  completing  his  classical  studies  in  his  na- 
tive town,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and,  while  mak- 
ing himself  acquainted  with  several  living  Euro- 
pean languages,  perfected  his  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Greek  by  attendmg  the  lectures  of  Gail 
at  the  college  of  France.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  emigrating  to  Camden,  S.  C,  where  one  « 
his  elder  brothers  was  established  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  fire-arms,  when  news  of  his  brottos 
death  arrived  and  detained  him  in  France.  Qan 
appointed  him  his  substitute  in  1821;  and  to 
vmdicate  his  claims  to  this  distinction,  he  pah;' 
blished  in  1828  a  critical  edition  of  the  poem  (^ 
Coluthus,  'EXf WW  'A^ayiy,  with  translations  m 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and 
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Germaa.  In  1824,  under  the  title  of  La  lyre 
fmirwtiquB  de  la  Orieey  he  prodaoed  a  French 
translation  of  the  lyrical  poems  of  the  modern 
Greek  poet  Kalvos  of  Zante.  A  yonng  Scotch- 
man inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  the  Ohinese 
ki^nage,  and  introduced  him  to  Sir  William 
Dmmmond,  who  supplied  him  with  the  means 
of  stodytng  that  language.  He  also  attended 
the  lectures  of  Ahel  B^mnsat,  and  mastered  the 
Ohinese  with  snoh  uncommon  rapidity  that 
witiiin  a  year  he  was  enahled  to  translate  into 
Latin  the  writings  of  Menoius  (Meng-tseu).  This 
work  was  publiabed  at  the  expense  of  the  Asiat* 
io  society  of  Paris.  Since  then  he  has  aocom- 
pliahed  much  toward  making  Ohinese  literature 
known  in  Europe.  Among  his  numerous  transla- 
tioDS  are  two  drunas :  ffoei-lan-kij  ou  VhUUnre 
du  eercle  de  craie  (Svo.,  London,  1832) ;  and 
TbAao-^ki^iau-eulf  au  Porphelin  de  la  Chine 
(Paris,  18$4) ;  a  novel,  Pe-ch^-Ui'ng'hi^  Blanche 
€t  Bleiuj  <fu  lee  deux  eauleuvret-Jiee  (Paris,  1 884), 
and  several  other  tales  which  appeared  in  the 
Ml  Tolome  of  the  Salmigojidiey  or  in  the  Con- 
eUiutiannsl;  two  philosophical  works  of  great 
lune,  iran-4n{f'f)ienj  le  Iwre  dee  rScompeneee  et 
dee  pemee  (London,  1886),  and  Lao-teeu  Tiuhte- 
kmgy  le  Here  de  la  wie  et  de  la  vertu  (Paris, 
1841);  two  interesting  treatises,  BieunU  dee 
frmeipaux  traiih  Chinoie  eur  la  culture  dee 
m4rier§  et  Vedueation  dee  tere  d  eoie  (1887),  and 
SitMTeet  fabrication  de  laporeelaine  Chinaiee 
(1856).  His  most  important  work  appeared 
under  the  general  title  of  Voyagee  dee  pSlerine 
Bmdkutee^  three  volumes  of  which  have  been 
ah«ady  published  (1858-*7- 8),  containing  Sie- 
teire  delaviede  Hiouen-theang  et  deeeevoyagee 
ioM  rinde,  and  MSmoiree  eur  lee  eontreee  oed- 
This  work  throws  much  light  on  the 


ctriv  history  and  geography  of  India ;  a  portion 
of  the  publishing  expenses  was  defrayed  by  the 
SngUah  East  India  company.  He  has  bedde  in 
MS.  w  in  preparation  several  other  works,  among 
which  is  a  oomplete  Ohinese  dictionary.  In  1882 
M.  JidittA  soooeeded  Abel  R6musat  as  professor 
of  Uie  Ohinese  language  and  literature ;  he  was 
elected  in  1833  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
intmsfeed  in  1845  with  the  keeping  of  the  Ohinese 
department  in  the  royal  (now  imperial)  library, 
and  promoted  in  1855  to  the  rank  of  administra- 
tor of  the  college  of  France ;  he  is  on  associate  of 
nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  cor- 
responds with  several  mandarins,  and  is  said  to 
enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  the  literary  world  of 
Cauna. 

JULIUS,  the  name  of  8  popes.  I.  Saint,  born 
in  Borne,  died  there,  April  12,  852.  He  was 
ehoaen  pope,  Feb.  6,  887.  He  sustdned  Atha- 
nasins  in  his  contest  with  the  Arians  and  sum- 
BMmed  a  council  in  842  to  take  action  in  the 
matter.  Another  council  was  held  at  Sardica 
in  844,  at  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  right  of 
arbitration  in  cases  of  deposition  of  bishops  was 
TCserved  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Two  letters  of 
Julias  are  given  in  the  Epietohe  Eomanorum 
PmUifieum.  II.  Giuuo  dklla  Rovebb,  bom  in 
Albisola  in  1441,  died  Feb.  21, 1518.    He  was 


bishop  successively  of  Oarpentnui,  Albano,  Ostia, 
Bologna,  Avignon,  and  Mende,  and  wss  made 
cardinal  by  his  uncle  Sixtus  lY.,  who  also  gave 
him  command  of  the  papal  troops  sent  against 
the  revolted  Umbrians.  His  success  in  this  war 
so  increased  his  popularity,  that  Alexander  YI. 
on  assuming  the  tiara  banisned  him  from  Rome. 
Julius  returned  to  the  camp,  and  contributed  an 
important  pai*t  in  the  conquest  of  Naples  by 
Oharles  YIU.,  the  rising  of  the  Genoese,  and 
the  expulsion  of  Luigi  Sforza.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Aug.  18, 1508,  he  caused  the  eleo- 
tion  of  the  aged  Fius  III.,  who  survived  his 
elevation  only  26  days,  and  Julius  himself  was 
then  chosen  on  the  first  ballot.  His  first  care 
on  coming  to  the  throne  was  to  drive  out  0»- 
sar  Borgia  from  the  Papal  States,  his  next  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  power  of  the  holy 
see.  The  refractory  nobility  at  home  were  soon 
reduced  to  obedience,  but  the  Yenetians,  who 
held  Ravenna,  Rimini,  and  other  territories  of 
the  church,  were  a  more  formidable  enemy. 
After  fruitless  negotiations,  Julius  joined  in  1509 
the  famous  league  of  Oambrai,  formed  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  for  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Yenetian  republic.  The  troops  of  the 
league  were  everywhere  successful;  the  doge 
sued  for  peace,  and  the  pope,  who  had  now  got 
what  he  wanted,  grew  jealous  of  Louis,  and  will- 
ingly united  with  the  Yenetians  to  expel  the 
French  from  Italy.  Ferdinand  was  also  led  to 
view  the  success  of  Louis  with  uneasiness,  and 
became  a  party  to  the  ^^  holy  league,"  which 
was  signed  Oct.  4,  1511,  and  whereof  Henry 
YIII.  of  England  aiterward  became  a  member. 
Julius  took  the  field  in  person,  and,  after  sev- 
eral campaigns  of  varying  success,  drove  out 
the  "  barbarians,"  as  he  termed  his  former  al- 
lies. He  could  not  so  easily  rid  himself  of  the 
Swiss,  German,  and  Spanish  troops  by  whom 
he  had  effected  this  result,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  disorder  raised  by  his  warlike  and  ambitious 
policy,  he  died  without  achieving  for  the  holy 
see  that  preeminence  which  had  been  the  whole 
aim  of  his  pontificate.  Julius  was  in  heart  and 
action  a  thorough  soldier.  He  "made  his  tiara 
a  helmet  and  his  crosier  a  sword,"  and  his  dis- 
position is  well  expressed  in  an  old  epigram : 

Com  P6tii  nihil  efflcUnt  aA  prcBlla  oUTes, 
Aiudlio  PauU  fonitan  ends  erlt 

He  was  nevertheless  regarded  by  the  Italians 
as  a  friend  to  the  liberation  of  their  country. 
and  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  internal 
administration  gained  him  their  affection.  He 
laid  the  comer  stone  of  St.  Peter^s  church,  and 
was  a  patron  of  Michel  Angelo,  Bramante,  and 
Raphael.  It  was  Julius  II.  who  granted  Henry 
YIII.  a  disiiensation  to  marry  Oatharine  of 
Aragon.  He  was  siicceeded  by  Leo  X.  III. 
GiAX  M ABiA  DEL  MoNTB,  bom  iu  Arezzo,  Sept 
10,  1487,  died  March  28,  1555.  He  belong 
to  a  noble  family,  held  several  high  of3ces  under 
the  papal  government,  was  m^e  cardinal  in 
1586,  and  succeeded  Paul  III.  in  1550.  He  re- 
opened the  sittings  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
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whiob  bad  been  diaoontiDned  under  bis  prede* 
oessor,  and  confirmed  tbe  institution  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  took  part  with  Charles  Y.  in  his 
quarrd  with  Ottavio  Famese  and  the  French, 
but  was  compelled  to  sign  a  truce  with  bis  ene* 
mies  in  Apnl,  1552,  soon  after  which  be  de» 
dared  the  suspension  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
which  had  already  been  broken  up  hj  the 
Protestants,  and  retired  to  bis  luxurious  villa 
near  Rome.  He  reconciled  England  with  the 
holy  see  under  tbe  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Marcellus  II. 

JULIUS,  KiKOLAUs  Heinbioh,  a  G^erman 
physician,  bom  in  Altona,  Oct.  8,  1783.  With 
a  view  of  examining  the  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  prisons,  be  explored  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States,  delivered  lecture&L 
and  published  a  variety  of  works  on  this  ana 
kindred  subjects,  as  Bie  Amerihanisehm  Ver- 
lesserunguy^Ume  (Leipsic,  1887);  Nbrdameri- 
ha  iiUliehe  ZuBtdnds  (1889)  ;  Beitrdge  9ur 
Jyrituchen  IrrmkeUhtnd$  (1844),  &a  He  has 
also  edited  the  Jahrbueh  der  Strttf-  und  Besse- 
ru7ig$'An€talUn  (Berlin,  1829-^48),  and  in  con- 
cert with  Gerson  the  Maigatin  der  au$ldndiaehen 
Literatur  der  geeammten  HeiUcunde  (Hamburg, 
1821-^85).  In  1849  be  returned  to  Hamburg, 
where  be  bad  previously  practised  bis  profession. 
His  German  translation  of  Tioknor^s  '*  History 
of  Spanish  Literature"  appeared  in  1852. 

jtJLLlEN,  Louis  Geobob,  a  French  composer 
and  director  of  music,  bom  in  Sisteron,  Basses- 
Alpes,  April  28, 1812,  died  in  Pans,  April  16, 
1860.  From  bis  father,  who  had  been  band  mas- 
ter of  tbe  Swiss  guards  in  tbe  service  of  Louis 
XVL,  be  inherited  a  talent  for  music,  and  at  6 
years  of  age  was  a  skilful  performer  on  tbe  vio- 
lin. Subsequently  be  served  in  tbe  French  army 
and  navy,  and  about  1880  ^ned  admittance  as 
a  pupil  into  the  eoneenatovre  at  Paris,  where  be 
was  instracted  by  Cherubini.  Upon  leaving  this 
institution  he  became  director  of  the  concerts  in 
the  Champs  Slys^es.  In  1889  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  for  a  number  of  years  directed  prom- 
enade coDcerts  in  London  with  great  success. 
In  1847  he  attempted  to  establisli  the  English 
opera  in  a  style  of  splendor  equalling  that  be- 
stowed upon  the  Italian ;  but  upon  the  fidlnre 
of  the  enterprise,  be  resumed  his  concerts,  which 
were  among  the  most  popular  ever  given  in  Eng- 
land. In  1858  be  produced  at  Govent  Garden 
theatre  an  opera  entitled  PUiro  U  Grande^  which 
met  with  considerable  snccess,  and  in  the  same 
year,  accompanied  by  a  large  orchestra,  be  visit- 
ed the  United  States,  in  tbe  chief  cities  of  which 
be  gave  concerts  for  several  montha  His  sub- 
sequent career  was  less  prosperous,  and  be  died 
in  a  charitable  institution.  He  composed  and 
arranged  innumerable  short  pieces,  and  was  the 
means  of  rendering  popular  some  of  the  best  com- 
positions of  the  oldest  masters,  and  of  bringing 
Defore  the  public  a  number  of  prominent  singers 
and  instramental  performers. 

JULT,  the  7th  month  in  our  calenclar,  having 
81  days,  named  in  honor  of  Julius  Gffisar.  It 
was  at  first  called  by  the  Bomans  Quintilis, 


(guintus,  fifth),  being  the  fifth  mcmth  in  tito 
ancient  Roman  year,  which  began  with  MarcL 
The  name  was  changed  by  proposal  of  Antony, 
because  Julius  Oaasar  was  Dom  on  the  12th  of 
this  month.  Gliarlemagne  gave  it  the  name  of 
Eeumenat  (mowing  month). 

JUMNA,  a  river  of  Hindoatan,  and  tbe  piiii* 
cipal  tributary  of  tbe  €rangefi.    It  rises  in  the 

Cected  hill  state  of  Gurwbal,  near  the  8. 
of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat.  81''  N.,  long.  78*" 
80'  E.  Its  source  is  at  the  foot  of  a  group  of 
hills  called  the  Jumnptri  peaks,  near  which  it 
receives  the  overfiow  of  several  hot  springi. 
It  is  here  a  violent  torrent,  having  for  16  m.  aa 
average  descent  of  814  feet  per  mile.  After  a 
S.  W.  course  of  about  60  m.,  during  which  it  ii 
Joined  by  several  large  mountain  streama  it 
turns  to  the  W.,  and  in  lat.  SO""  80',  k>ng.  TT" 
68',  receives  the  Tonse.  About  97  m.  from  iti 
source  it  enters  the  plain  of  Hindoetan,  flowing 
S.,  and  divides  into  several  branches.  It  hers 
becomes  navigable  by  rafts.  After  passing  the 
city  of  Delhi,  where  it  throws  off  a  branch,  and 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  its  geneol 
course  is  S.  £.  It  joins  the  Ganges  at  AUaha- 
bad,  619  m.  below  Delhi,  and  860  m.  from  its 
source.  The  two  rivers  are  here  about  equal  in 
volume,  and  both  are  regarded  as  sacred  by  the 
Hindoos.  In  tbe  lower  part  of  its  ooune  the 
Jumna  is  sometimes  2  or  8  m.  widei  Its  banb 
are  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  its  current  ii 
rapid.  Navigation  is  attended  with  much  dif* 
ficulty,  but  many  of  the  most  serious  obstmiOp 
tions  have  been  removed,  and  vessels  can  now 
ascend  to  Galpee.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
Gbumbul,  Bann,  Sinde,  Betwa,  Oane.  HlndoD, 
and  Seengoor.  Delhi,  Agra,  AllabatMd,  Mm- 
pooree,  Etawah,  Muttra,  and  Oalpee  are  the  most 
Important  places  on  its  bonks.    Acanal  has  been 

£  rejected  to  unite  the  Junma  about  80  m.  above 
^elbi  with  tbe  Sutl^  at  Loodiana.  Three  irri- 
gating canals  are  also  fed  by  it.  One  called  the 
canal  of  Feroze  Shah,  built  in  1866  and  reopened 
after  85  years*  disuse  in  1828-^5,  separates  fitua 
the  river  on  the  right  side  near  Ohooarpoor,  and 
passes  by  Hansi  and  Hissai,  being  240  m.  loof  • 
Another,  tbe  Delhi  canal,  branches  off  from  tins 
and  rejoins  tbe  Jumna  at  Delhi,  after  a  coone 
of  70  m. ;  it  was  built  by  Ali  Murdan  Khan,  a 
fiivorite  officer  of  Shah  Jehan  from  1688  to  1656, 
and,  aft»r  having  been  choked  up  for  60  year^ 
was  restored  by  Lord  Hastings  in  1817-SO. 
The  Doab  canal,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
leaves  the  Jumna  near  I^zabad  and  r^oins  it 
opposite  Delhi;  it  was  repaired  in  1824-'60, 
and  is  185  m.  long.  The  waters  of  the  Junna 
in  its  lower  course  are  so  strongly  impregnated 
with  natron  as  to  be  unfit  for  £iiiking. 

JUNE,  the  6tb  month  in  our  calendar,  having 
80  da3's.  The  name  is  variously  derived  &m 
juniores  (the  young  men),  to  whom  Romnlns  is 
said  to  have  assigned  it,  as  he  assigned  Kay  to 
the  elders ;  from  Juno,  whence  it  wassometimea 
called  Junonialis;  ft'om  Junius  Brutus,  the  fint 
consul ;  and  from  jungo  (to  joinX  with  referenoe 
to  the  union  of  the  H^mwi?  and  Sabines.  It 
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fane  minister  of  Nepan],  bom  about  1816.  He 
the  2d  son  of  a  general  wbo  oommanded 
Hjut  of  tbe  ngah's  anny  on  the  N.  W.  frontier. 
wlnle  serving  as  a  sabaltem  under  his  father 
be  manifiasted  a  daring  and  adyentorons  spirit 
whibh,  if  it  frequently  led  him  into  breaches  of 
military  disembne,  gained  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  a&otion  of  the  soldiers.  He  yisited 
the  British  possessions  in  npper  India,  and  on 
Ins  Tetnm,  instead  of  being  pnniahed  for  absence 
firom  his  post  without  leave,  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  <tf  captain.  In  1889,  his  nnde  Mahta- 
bar  Singh  havhig  been  made  prime  minister,  he 
went  to  oonrt^  where  he  became  implicated  m  a 
CQiupirBcy  against  the  British,  and  marched 
with  a  secret  expedition  to  Benares;  but  his 
filans  being  discovered,  he  was  made  prisoner 
and  carried  back  to  Nepanl.  Beleased  on  the 
frontier,  he  divided  his  attention  for.  a  while  be- 
tween gambling  and  politics,  for  both  of  which 
be  showed  a  remarkable  aptitude.  In  1845  the 
ranee  (queen)  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of 
Jong's  nnde,  the  prime  minister,  and  chose 
Ibe  nephew  as  her  agent.  Mahtabar  Singh  was 
treacherously  shot  ov  Jong,  and  the  assassin 
received  for  reward  the  chief  command  of  the 
Ibreea  vrith  a  place  in  the  new  ministry.  In  the 
comrae  of  the  following  year,  acting  in  concert 
with  tbe  ranee,  who  had  almost  absolute  control 
over  ber  imbecile  husband,  he  became  premier 
by  a  coup  d?eta%  shooting  down  14  nobles  witi^ 
his  own  nand  in  the  andience  hall  of  the  pahice. 
He  soon  lost  the  favor  of  tbe  ranee,  and,  having 
IbHed  an  attempt  npon  his  life,  caused  her  to  be 
banished.  This  was  followed  by  the  deposition 
of  tbe  king  and  the  elevation  of  the  heir  appar- 
ent to  the  throne.  Jnng,  however,  retains  tbe 
whole  power  of  the  stat^  and  is  the  virtoal  sov- 
ereign. His  administration  has  proved  advan^ 
tageons  to  the  country,  and  has  been  marked  by 
improvement  in  its  laws  and  the  development  of 
itsresouroes.  He  is  feared  and  hated  by  the  king 
and  the  nobles,  but  is  a  favorite  with  the  army 
end  the  people.  In  1860  he  visited  England  in 
the  quality  of  ambassador,  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  his  mission  being  to  negotiate  respecting 
e  disputed  tract  of  territory  on  the  Britbh  and 
Kepauleee  frontiers.  He  landed  at  Southamp- 
ton May  25,  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue  and 
bearing  costly  presents  to  Queen  Victoria ;  and 
after  a  stay  of  a  few  months,  during  which  he 
was  the  object  of  many  attentions  and  intense 
public  curiosity,  he  returned  home,  stopping  a 
while  in  Paris,  and  arriving  at  Bombay  m  S^o- 
Tember.  Soon  afterward  he  caused  his  daugh- 
tw  to  be  married  to  the  Nepaulese  heir  appar- 
ent. He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  English, 
affieoted  English  modes  of  life,  and  when  the 
revolt  broke  out  in  1867  offered  his  services  in 
anppresdng  it  He  took  the  field  with  9,000 
Gouhas,  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Lucknow, 
and  in  tiie  summer  of  1868  returned  to  Oat- 
mandoo,  having  received  from  Queen  Victoria 


the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  bath.  He 
afterward  opened  a  fresh  campaign  against  the 
remnant  of  the  rebels  on  the  iNepaulese  frontier, 
crushed  and  dispersed  them  in  Dec  1869  in  a 
decisive  battie.  and  thus  brou^t  tiie  war  defi^ 
nitivdy  to  a  oloee. 

JUNG-STILLING  (JoHAinr  HxmiaoH  JuiroX 
a  German  mystic  author,  bom  in  Im-Grund, 
Nassau,  Dec  12, 1740,  died  in  Oarlsruhe,  April 
2,  1817.  After  being  sncces^vely  a  charcosl 
burner,  tailor,  and  teacher,  he  began  to  study 
medicine  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Goethe,  who  in  his  antobiographv 
has  given  a  fine  analysis  of  his  naive,  trustfnl| 
and  afildctionate  character.  He  operated  for  cat- 
aract  with  eminent  success  at  J3b^eld,  wsa 

Srofessor  of  rural  economy  at  Lantern  (1778), 
[arbuitt  (1787),  and  Heidelberg  (1808),  and  at 
his  death  was  a  privy  councillor  of  Baden.  The 
best  known  of  his  writings  is  an  antobi^aphy, 
StUling^s  Jugend^  J^nglingMkre^  Wander- 
SehqfL  Lehrfih^Mugl{che9  Leben  find  Alter 
(published  in  three  parts,  1787, 1789,  and  18171 
a  curious  work,  containing  many  profound 
thoughts,  and  marked  by  an  eccentric  religious 
and  moral  enthusiasm.  He  wrote  several  alle* 
gorical  and  mystical  tales,  as  the  Oeachiehte 
de$  Etrm  wm  Morginthau  (1779),  GeeeMchte 
Florentim  van  Fahlendom  (1781),  Zeiben  der 
Theodere  wn  Linden  (1788X  Imu  Eeimweh 
(1794),  and  Thec^U^  eder  der  Schwdrmer 
(1797).  In  his  autobiography  he  took  a  senti- 
mental delight  in  picturing  his  8  successive 
wives,  and  love  and  marriage  are  treated 
with  special  enthusiasm  in  his  romances.  In 
his  later  works  he  appears  as  a  ghost-seer 
and  theosophist  The  most  important  of  them 
are :  Theorie  der  Geieterhunde  (1808),  and  Apo- 
logie  der  TAeorie  der  €M$terhunde  (1809),  ftall 
of  marvellous  but  not  carefolly  authenticated 
narratives;  Soenenatudem  OeUterreieh  (ISIT)^ 
consisting  of  conversations  in  heaven,  and  in- 
culcating a  sort  of  worship  of  genius;  and  the 
poem  Vhrffsdonj  oder  dot  goldene  ZeitaUer 
(1819),  descriptive  of  the  millennium.  His  va- 
rious works  were  collected  in  14  vob.  (Stutt- 
gart, 1888). — ^His  daughter  Aicalis,  who  pre- 
sided over  an  institution  founded  by  the  grand 
duchess  Stephanie  of  Baden,  died  in  l£annheim 
in  Jan.  1860. 

JUNGEBMANNIA  (Linn.),  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  small  cryptogamio  plants,  of  which 
there  are  many  species  indigenous  to  North 
America.  The  genus  is  dedicated  to  Junger- 
mann,  a  German  botanist  of  the  17th  century, 
and  it  was  at  one  time  the  type  of  the  natural 
order,  which  comprises  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinct kinds.  They  are  also  sometimes  called 
scale  mosses,  being  creeping  moss-like  plants, 
with  entire,  or  from  two  to  many  lobed  stem 
leaves,  the  fructification  terminal  on  tbe  main 
stem  or  on  a  short  branch;  the  floral  organs 
are  scattered,  iVee  or  immersed  antheridia  and 
solitary  pistillidia,  having  both  an  involucre  and 
involucel.  The  seed-like  bodies  (eporidia)  are 
mixed  with  spiral  threads  (elaters),  and  con- 
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tained  in  4-parted  and  4-valTdd  spore  cases. 
These  little  plants  are  interesting  to  the  bota- 
nist on  aoconnt  of  the  intermediate  rank  -which 
they  maintain  between  certain  lower  and  higher 
orders  of  the  aorogens,  and  as  indicating  the 
approach  in  gradaal  development  to  a  higher 
organization.  The  number  of  species  fonnd  in 
this  ooantry,  according  to  Sollivant^s  **  Mosses 
of  the  United  States,"  is  18,  all  represented  by 
European  types.  Most  of  them  grow  in  woods 
and  among  mosses  npon  wet  rocks,  trunks  of 
trees,  and  wherever  moisture  is  periodically  to 
be  found.  Some  affect  alpine  situations,  as  J, 
ieti/ormis  (Ehrart).  Scarcely  any  other  plants 
exceed  the  entire  group  of  the  Jungermanniacea 
for  delicacy  of  forms,  beauty  of  foliage,  variety 
of  colors,  contour  of  expansive  development, 
elegance  of  the  organs  of  fructification,  and  mi- 
nuteness of  proportions,  or  afford  the  botanist 
more  pleasure  m  their  investigation. — See  Sir 
Wm.  J.  Hooker,  **  British  Jnngermanniacesa,  or 
a  History  and  Description  with  Colored  Figures 
of  the  Genus  and  Microscopical  Analyses  of  the 
Parts"  (folio,  London,  1816);  Gray's  "Manual 
of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States" 
(revised  ed.,  New  York,  1868). 

JUNGFRAU  (the  "Maiden"  or  "Virgin"),  a 
picturesque  mountain,  or  father  group  of  moun- 
tains, in  Switzerland,  forming  one  of  the  ridges 
of  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  separating  the  can- 
tons of  Valais  and  Bern.  It  is  the  8th  in  height 
of  the  European  mountains,  reaching  an  altitude 
of  18,718  feet,  and  derives  its  name  either  from 
the  pure  mantle  of  snow  which  covers  its  crest, 
or  from  the  fSiict  that  until  the  present  century 
it  was  deemed  inaccessible.  In  1811,  however, 
the  brothers  Meyer  of  Aarau  claimed  to  have 
ascended  it.  In  1828  the  highest  peak  was 
reached  by  some  peasants  from  Grindelwald,  and 
in  1841  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  accompanied  by  Prof. 
Forbes  of  Edinburgh  and  others.  Although 
the  thermometer  fell  to  6^^  below  zero,  lichens 
were  found  on  the  highest  exposed  points.  The 
highest  peak  rises  in  a  sharp  point,  the  summit 
bemg  not  more  than  2  feet  broad.  The  Silber- 
hOrner,  which  are  inferior  peaks  on  the  W.  side, 
are  remarkable  for  their  graceful  forms. 

JUNGHUHN,  Fbanz  Wilhblm,  a  German 
naturalist,  bom  in  Mansfeld  in  1812.  He  studied 
medicine,  botany,  and  geology  in  Halle  and  Ber- 
lin, and  became  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Prus- 
sian army.  Having  fought  a  duel,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  20  years'  imprisonment,  but  escaped 
to  France,  and  afterward  entered  the  foreign  le- 
gion in  Algeria  as  a  medical  officer.  Ill  health 
compelled  him  to  return  to  France,  and,  having 
received  a  pardon  from  his  government,  he  went 
to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  was  employed  there 
for  some  time  as  physician,  and  afterward  ex- 
plored the  islands,  especially  Java,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  government.  His  Topograph^ 
$che  und  Naturv>i8$enachaftliche  Jieisen  were 
edited  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck  (Magdeburg, 
1845).  German  and  Dutch  editions  of  his  Bat- 
taldnder  in  Sumatra  appeared  in  Berlin  and 
Leyden  in  1847;  and  a  German  version  by 


Hasskarl  of  his  Zuruckreise  von  Jaea  naeh  Suf 
rapa  in  1851.  His  most  important  work,  con- 
sidered by  many  the  best  on  the  subject^  treats 
of  the  botany,  geography,  and  geology  of  Java 

Sma^  9eine  Geatatty  Fflaneendeehe  und  imurt 
uartj  8  vols.,  German  ed.,  Leipsic,  1852).  A 
work  is  now  in  progress  in  which  several  nat- 
uralists are  engaged,  giving,  under  the  title  of 
PlanttB  Junghuhniana,  a  description  of  plants 
and  fossils  which  he  discovered  m  Java. 

JUNGMANN,  JozsF  Jakob,  a  Slavic  philolo- 
gist and  author,  born  at  Hudlitz,  Bohemia,  July 
16,  1778,  died  in  Prague,  Nov.  14,  1847.   From 
a  poor  farmer's  boy  he  rose  to  the  highest  aca- 
demical position  at  the  university  of  Pragoa^ 
Among  his  first  literary  labors  were  translations 
of  Oh&teaubriand's  **  Atala"  and  Milton's  **  Parsr 
disc  Lost,"  which  Bowriog  calls  ^^  the  most  ad- 
mirable amonff  the  many  admirable  versions  of 
that  renowned  and  glorious  heroic."    In  1820 
he  published  a  Bohemian  chrestomathy  (Slowet- 
nasty  2d  ed.  .1845) ;  in  1825  a  history  of  the  Bo- 
hemian language  and  literature  (2a  ed.  1848); 
and  in  1835-^9  a  complete  Bohemian-Germaa 
dictionary  {Slavmik  Gesho-Nemechyy,  which  is 
regarded  as  his  most  important  work,  and  as 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  English  and  Ger- 
man lexicographical  works.    His  patriotic  devo* 
tion  to  the  development  of  the  Bohemian  ]an« 
gnage  and  literature,  the  generosity  of  his  dis- 
position, and  his  great  popularity  as  a  teacher, 
have  established  for  him  a  high  reputation ;  and 
in  1860  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  in 
his  honor  in  the  university  buildings  of  Prague. 

JUNIATA,  a  central  co.  of  Penn.,  watered  by 
Juniata  river ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
13,029.  It  has  a  mountainous  surface,  with 
many  fertile  valleys.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  188,633  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  187,187 
of  wheat,  102,493  of  oats,  12,238  tons  of  hay, 
262,085  lbs.  of  butter,  and  14,686  of  wool.  There 
were  25  grist  mills,  20  tanneries,  2  woollen  fiu>- 
tories,  2  iron  founderies,  2  newspaper  offices,  38 
churches,  and  2,000  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  canal 
pass  through  Miffiintown,  the  capital. 

JUNIATA,  a  river  of  Penn.,  formed  near  the 
centre  of  the  state  by  the  junction  of  the  Little 
Juniata  and  Frankstown  oranch,  which  rise  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Its  gen- 
eral course  is  E.,  with  many  deviations ;  and 
after  passing  through  a  picturesque  and  moun- 
tainous country,  it  joins  the  Susquehanna  14  m. 
above  Harrisburg.  Including  the  Frankstoim 
branch,  it  is  about  150  m.  long.  It  is  not  navi- 
gable. The  Pennsylvania  cand  follows  its  banks 
throughout  its  whole  course. 

JUNIPER  (juniperusy  Linn.),  a  genus  of 
evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with  subulnte  or  else 
scale-like,  rigid  leaves,  belonging  to  the  uatoral 
order  of  eonifercB.  The  common  juniper  (/.  comr 
muni8y  Linn.)  is  best  known  in  America  ^^  a  lojr 
shrub,  spreading  flat  upon  the  ground,  though 
sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  from  2  to  8 
feet.  Its  foliage  consists  of  leaves  arranged  m 
threes,  which  are  linear,  awl-shaped,  prickly 
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fOBtiedy  cpreadingy  and  of  a  Bright  green  ex- 
fleptmg  the  glaacona  whitish  hue  of  the  npper 
iorfiwe.  The  bemee  are  dark  purple,  about  the 
■le  of  a  pea.  The  oommon  j  aniper  is  regarded 
Midentictl  with  the  joniper  of  Europe,  Uiough 
tiMre,  aooording  to  Loudon,  it  is  kuown  to  have 
attained  to  the  size  and  form  of  a  tree.  One 
igmed  in  his  Arboretum  Britannicum  was  20 
fat  high,  with  a  trunk  5}  feet  in  oircumference 
at  the  base.  An  instance  of  an  altitude  of  80 
fuA  la  also  giyen.  Such  tall-growing  forms  aver- 
age an  annual  growth  of  from  6  to  9  inches,  until, 
liaving  leachM  a  height  of  6  or  8  feet,  the  up- 
vard  growth  becomes  slower,  and  tiieir  duration 
maj  l&oompated  at  more  than  a  century.  The 
laaTea  of  thie  juniper  have  a  strong  and  rather 
mpfaaiiaBt  taste,  with  a  little  astringency.  The 
pacofiar  joioe  of  the  bark  appears  to  consist  of 
nain  and  volatile  oiL  The  part  mostiy  used  in 
iMdieine  is  the  berries;  the  medicinal  powers 
nay  be  regarded  as  residing  in  the  oil,  which 
tiMne  berries  yield  on  distillation.  The  berries 
have  IcMig  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  a 
dinretio,  particularly  in  dropsy,  and  of  giving  to 
gin  their  peculiar  flavor. — ^The  J,  Virginiana 
of  LinnsBus  is  known  as  the  red  cedar  or  savin, 
and  is  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  tree,  rising 
to  a  height  of  16  to  80  feet,  often  covering  rocky 
partimm,  and  yielding  valuable  timber  from  its 
trank.  Its  foliage  consists  of  4-ranked,  much 
crowded  leaves;  on  young  plants  or  rapidly 
growing  twigs  the  leaves  are  awl-sbaped  and 
somewhat  spreading  in  pairs  or  threes,  but  on 
the  older  liUtoral  branchlets  they  are  very  small, 
Male-like,  and  imbricated.  Its  flowers  aro  dioe- 
cmmb;  the  barren  ones  in  small,  terminal,  ob- 
ko^  yellowish-brown  aments ;  tbe  fertile  ones 
Binote  in  sise,  consisting  of  about  6  fleshy, 
bfansfa  scales  in  pairs  or  tiirees,  united  at  base, 
and  eontidning  one  or  two  covered  ovaries 
or  germs ;  from  tiie  coalescing  of  these  swell- 
ing germs  IS  formed  an  obscurely  4-6ided  berry 
(^Mulus\  containing  a  seed  or  two  covered 
with  a  bony  shelL  The  rod  cedar,  if  pruned 
when  young,  may  be  made  to  have  a  smooth 
and  straight  trunk,  and  a  handsome  head. 
Sometimes  individual  trees  may  be  observed, 
of  handsome  proportions,  which  have  acquired 
tbeee  properties  naturally.  Others,  upon  bare 
and  exposed  hiUs,  have  short  and  thickened 
tnink%  sDpporting  broad,  flat,  and  very  pic- 
turesque heads.  Others,  exposed  to  strong 
winds  blowing  from  the  ocean,  assume  fantastic 
shapes.  The  wood  is  close-grained,  Bm(X)th, 
ccMDpact,  and  durable.  The  sap  wood  is  white, 
whihs  the  central  portion  of  the  trunk  is  of  a 
beantifnl  red  color,  from  which  ciroumstance  it 
receives  its  common  name,  although  it  is  not 
a  oedar.  Its  leaves  are  believed  to  possess  the 
same  medicinal  properties  as  savin.  A  well 
known  variety  is  the  J.  eomm,  pro$trata^  iden- 
tical with  the  J,  repem  (Nuttafl) ;  this  variety 
eecors  on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee  river,  N.  Y., 
seoording  to  Dr.  Bradley.  The  range  of  the 
seems  to  be  from  the  Saskatchewan  in 
in  lat  54%  as  iar  S.  as  Florida  and 


Lonlriana,  westward  to  the  Bool^  mountains, 
and  in  Bermuda  and  Barbados.  The  Bermuda 
red  cedar,  which  has  been  found  to  be  tender  in 
Great  Britain,  is  indigenous  in  the  Bermuda 
islands,  whero  it  grows  to  a  large  tree,  and  its 
soft  fragrant  wood  is  employed  in  the  manufao- 
turo  of  lead  pencils. — The  tidl  juniper  («7.  exceUa) 
was  first  discovered  in  Siberia  by  Pallas,  and  is 
a  handsome  evergreen  with  an  upright  trunk 
and  slightly  pendulous  branches.  The  Chinese 
juniper  (J.  ChinenHiy  Linn.)  is  also  a  beautiful 
species  with  a  dark  green  foliage. 

JUNIUS,  the  signature  of  an  English  poliUcal 
writer,  the  author  of  letters  which  appeared  in 
the  London  ^^  Public  Advertiser*'  newspaper 
between  Jan.  21,  1769,  and  Jan.  21,  1772.  As 
acknowledged  in  tlie  first  authorized  collection, 
the  series  consisted  of  44  letters  by  Junius  and 
16  by  Philo-Janias,  an  auxiliary  part  being  as- 
sumed under  the  second  name  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  and  defending  the  principal  char- 
acter, but  with  the  design  of  being  tiltimately 
avowed.  There  have  been  preserved  also  62 
brief  business  letters  which  he  addressed  to 
Woodfall,  the  publisher  of  the  "Public  Adver- 
tiser," between  April  20,  1769,  and  Jan.  19, 
1778,  and  10  letters  written  by  him  in  private 
correspondence  with  John  Wilkes  between  Aug. 
21  and  Kov.  9,  1771.  To  the  same  hand  aro 
attributed  also  118  letters,  on  various  political 
subjects  and  under  different  signatures,  as  Mne- 
mon,  Atticus,  Lucius,  Brutus,  and  Domitian, 
published  in  the  "  Public  Advertiser"  between 
April  28,  1767,  and  May  12,  1772.  Some  of 
these  are  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  few  of 
them  are  so  elaborately  finished  and  polished  aa 
the  letters  of  Junius,  to  which  signature  he  ad- 
hered for  his  most  important  addresses  after  the 
extraordinary  effect  produced  by  the  first  letter 
under  it,  apparently  employing  others  when  he 
wrote  for  explanatory  and  collateral  purposes. 
The  utmost  period  in  which  the  agency  of  Junius 
can  be  traced  is  thus  less  than  6  years,  and  the 
period  in  which  he  wrote  his  acknowledged 
letters  is  about  8  years.  These  letters,  directed 
against  the  ministry  and  the  leading  publio 
characters  connected  with  it,  contain  some  of 
the  most  effective  specimens  of  invective  to  be 
found  in  literature.  Their  condensed  and  lucid 
diction,  studied  and  epigrammatic  sarcasm,  daz- 
zling metaphors,  and  fierce  and  haughty  personal 
attacks,  made  them  at  once  attractive  and  ap- 
palling, and  arrested  the  attention  equally  of  the 
government  and  of  the  public.  Not  less  start- 
ling was  the  immediate  and  minute  knowledge 
which  they  evinced  of  court  secrets,  making  it 
believed  that  the  writer  moved  in  the  circle  of 
the  court,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  not 
only  with  ministerial  measuros  and  intrigues,  but 
with  every  domestic  incident.  They  exhibited 
indications  of  rank  and  fortune  as  well  as 
scholarship,  the  writer  af3rming  that  he  was 
<<  above  a  common  bribe"  and  ^'  far  above  all 
pecuniary  views."  When  Woodfall  was  prose- 
cuted in  consequence  of  Junius^s  letter  to  the 
king,  the  author  promised  to  make  restitution 
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to  him  of  any  pecuniary  loss.  The  anthorship 
of  Janios  was  the  greatest  secret  of  the  a^ 
Every  effort  that  the  goyemment  could  deyise 
or  pnyate  indignation  prompt  was  in  vain  made 
to  diacoyer  it  "  How  comes  this  Janina,"  said 
Burke  in  the  house  of  commons,  *'  to  haye  broke 
through  the  cobwebs  of  the  kw,  and  to  ranse 
uncontrolled,  unpunished,  through  the  land? 
The  myrmidons  of  the  court  haye  been  long, 
and  are  still,  pursuing  him  in  yain.  They  wul 
not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  yon,  or  yon« 
Ko ;  tney  disddn  such  yermin,  when  the  mighty 
boar  of  the  forest,  that  has  broke  through  all 
their  toils,  is  before  them.  But  what  will  all 
their  ^orts  ayail  ?  No  sooner  has  he  wounded 
one  than  he  lays  down  another  dead  at  his  feet 
For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his  attack  upon  the 
king,  I  own  my  blood  ran  cold.  I  thought  he 
had  ventured  too  fsu*,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
his  triumphs,  not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many 
truths.  ....  But  while  I  expected  in  this  da^ 
ing  fliffht  his  final  ruin  and  fall,  behold  him  ris* 
ing  stul  higher,  and  coming  down  souse  upon 
the  two  houses  of  parliament.  Yes,  he  did 
make  you  his  quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from 
the  wounds  of  his  talons.  Ton  crouched,  and 
still  crouch,  beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he 
dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow,  sir ;  he  has 
attacked  even  you — he  has— and  I  belieye  you 
have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter. 
In  short,  after  carrying  away  our  royal  eagle  in 
his  pounces,  and  dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he 
has  kid  you  prostrate.  Sang,  lords,  and  commons 
are  but  the  sport  of  his  toy.'^  The  earl  of 
ICansfield  and  other  legal  advisers  of  the  crown 
had  many  consultations  as  to  how  this  *' mighty 
boar  of  the  foresy'  as  he  was  called  by  others 
beside  Burke,  could  be  most  adroitly  ensnared  in 
the  network  of  the  law.  The  host  of  enemies 
whom  he  aroused  in  eveiy  direction  were  eager 
in  plotting  schemes  for  his  detection.  But,  aware 
that  bis  power  and  perhaps  his  personal  safety 
depended  upon  concealment^  he  continued  to 
astonish  every  one  by  his  secret  intelligenoe 
and  to  assail  the  government  with  undiminished 
intrepidity  and  rancor,  revealing  his  apprehen* 
slons  and  precautions  only  in  his  private  notes 
to  Woodfall.  His  security  was  doubtless  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  forbearance  and  honor  of 
thb  publisher,  who  followed  strictly  the  imper- 
ative and  precise  orders  of  his  correspondent. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  a  public  character  he 
gave  as  a  reason  for  his  concealment :  ^^  Though 
you  would  fight)  there  are  others  who  womd 
assassinate."  In  a  letter  to  Woodfall  he  writes  : 
^  I  must  be  mor»  cautious  than  ever.  I  am 
sure  I  should  not  survive  a  discovery  three  days; 
or  if  I  did,  they  would  attaint  me  by  bill."  In 
other  letters  he  speaks  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence :  '^  As  to  me,  be  assured  that  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  they,  or  you,  or 
anybody  else  should  ever  know  me,  unless  I 
make  myself  known ;  all  arts,  or  inquiries,  or 
rewards  would  be  equally  ineffectual  y^  and  in 
his  dedication  to  the  English  nation  he  declared : 
'^I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own  secret. 


and  it  shall  perish  with  me.^  Junius  mmn 
to  have  written  in  a  disguised  hand.  Yarioiis 
prescribed  signals,  as  '^  C,"  "•  A  letter^"  or  a 
scrap  of  Latin  poetry,  were  made  to  him  in 
the  notices  to  correspondents  in  the  "  PnUJe 
Advertiser."  Answers  and  parcels  firom  the 
printer  were  left  for  him  according  to  his  or- 
ders in  a  great  variety  of  places,  addressed  to 
different  names.  How  much  of  the  carrying 
part  of  the  business  was  performed  by  himseli 
is  not  certain;  it  is  probable  that  when  he  em- 
ployed another  hand  it  was  that  of  a  porter 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  contents  or  author  of 
the  packet  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  In 
a  private  noteto  WoodDall  he  complains :  "Toor 
letter  was  twice  refused  last  night  and  the 
waiter  has  often  attempted  to  see  tne  perm 
who  sent  for  it"  A  respectable  authorilj 
affirms  that  he  once  saw  a  tall  gentleman  in  a 
light  coat,  with  bag  and  sword,  throw  a  letter 
fi^^m  Junius  into  the  office  door  of  WoodfiaO, 
and  that  he  immediately  followed  the  bearer 
until  after  a  short  distance  he  got  into  a  hack- 
ney coach  and  drove  off.  Wilkes  wrote  on  the 
first  letter  that  he  received  from  Junias :  "Be- 
ceived  by  a  chairman,  who  aaid  he  brought  it 
firom  a  gentleman  whom  he  saw  in  Lanosster 
court,  in  the  Strand."  Who  the  person  wsi 
who  thus  foiled  the  scrutiny  of  his  own  age  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  than  100  volumes  or 
pamphlets,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  esswrs  in 
periodicals.  He  has  been  identified  at  difffirenft 
times  with  Sergeant  James  Adair,  Col.  Isaac 
Barr6,  Huffh  Maoaulay  Boyd,  Edmund  Burke, 
Bishop  John  Butler,  Lord  Uamdeo,  Lord  Ghat- 
ham,  Lord  Chesterfield,  J.  L.  De  Lolme,  John 
Dunning  (Lord  Ashburton),  Samuel  Dyer.  Heoiy 
Flood,  Dr.  Philip  Francis,  Sir  Philip  Franda, 
Edward  Gibbon^  Biohard  Glover,  Heniy  Grat- 
tan,  William  Greatrakes,  George  Grenville, 
James  Grenville,  William  Gerard  Hamilton, 
James  HoUis,  Sir  Wiltiam  Jones,  John  Ken% 
Gen.  Charles  Lee,  Charles  lioyd,  Thomas  Lord 
Lyttslton,  Lachlan  Madeam,  the  duke  of  Port- 
hmd,  Gov.  Thomas  PownaU,  Sir  Robert  Bich, 
John  Roberts,  the  Bev.  Philip  Rosenhagen,  Lord 
George  Germaine(VisconntSackvilIe).EarlSbel- 
bume,  Earl  Temple,  John  Home  Tooke,  Horace 
Walpole,  John  Wilkes,  Alexander  Wedderbwn 

giOni  Ix)ughborough),  Dr.  James  Wilmot,  and 
aniel  Wray.  Several  of  these  laid  daim  to 
the  honor  of  which  they  were  ambitious,  while 
the  real  author  may  have  declined  to  accept  a 
brilliant  literary  fiune  with  the  stigma  of  aa 
almost  fiendish  malignity  of  character.  The 
first  attempt  to  fix  the  authorship  upon  Sir 
Philip  Frtmcis  was  made  in  1816,  by  John  Tay* 
lor,  in  his  "  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  Diatin- 

gnished  Living  Character  Established  "  and  i( 
as  from  that  time  been  more  generally  ascrib- 
ed to  him  than  to  any  other.  According  to 
Macaulay,  ''the  case  against  Francis,  or,  if  yon 
please,  in  favor  of  Francis,  rests  on  ooincidences 
sufficient  to  convict  a  murderer."  Beside  nn- 
merous  and  constant  coincidences  in  dates  and 
droumstanoes,  and  resemblance  of  character  and 
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ImhI wilting,  it  thonld  be  obe«^ed  that  he 
Mrer  directly  denied  the  charge.  In  answer  to 
an  inquiry,  he  wrote  erasively :  ^^  Whether  yon 
wiU  aaant  in  giving  correnoy  to  a  siUy  malig- 
aant  ftJoehood  is  a  question  for  yonr  own  dis- 
CRtion.'*  Lady  Francis  afSrms  that  his  f rst 
gift  to  her  after  marriage  was  an  edition  of 
Jiiniiia»  which  he  hade  her  take  to  her  room, 
keep  linom  sight,  and  never  to  speak  on  the  sab- 
jeet ;  and  he  made  a  poethnmoos  present  to  her 
of  A  sealed  copy  of  Taylor's  "Identity  of  Jn- 
]iiiia»"  found  in  his  bnrean.  According  to  her 
•tatemeot,  also,  Sir  Philip  made  himself  known 
as  Jnnina  to  the  king,  Lord  North,  and  Lord 
Chatham,  under  an  engagement  of  secrecy,  and 
reoeiTed  in  consequence  his  Indian  appointment ; 
and  the  secret  was  faithfully  kept  hy  each  of 
the  eontracking  parties,  who  were  equally  inter- 
osCed  in  not  divulging  it. — Complete  editions  of 
his  letters  were  published  by  George  Woodfall, 
son  of  the  oriirinal  printer  of  them  ol  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1818  and  1814X  to  which  an  daborate  pre- 
fiminary  easay  was  prefixed  by  Dr.  John  Mason 
Good.  A  new  edition  (1850-'55),  by  John 
Wsde,  forming  two  volumes  in  Bohn's  "  Stand- 
ard library,'^  contains  the  whole  of  WoodfalPs 
edition,  and  an  essay  with  new  evidence  Oon- 
ecming  the  authorship,  which  increases  the 
fltrai^gth  of  the  daim  made  for  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cisL  The  most  complete  bibliography  of  Junius 
Is  given  in  Lowndes's  "Bibliographer's  Man- 
val,^  vol.  iii.  (London,  1860). 

JUNIUS,  Fhahoiscus  (EWnqoib  du  Job),  a 
icbolsr  and  philologist  of  iVench  descentbom 
in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  in  1589,  died  in  Wind- 
sor, England,  Nov.  19,  1677.  His  fiather,  of 
the  same  name,  celebrated  for  his  Latin  trans- 
ktloa  of  the  Scriptures  in  conjunction  with 
Tremellins,  commentaries,  and  other  writings, 
wsa  professor  at  Heidelberg  and  afterward  at 
Leyden.  Here  the  son  studied  mathematics 
with  a  view  to  the  profeesion  of  a  military  en- 
l^neer,  and  in  1608,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Jciaed  the  army;  but  leaving  it  on  the  truce 
of  1609,  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  litera- 
tore.  In  1620  he  went  to  England,  and  for  80 
yean  liDed  the  ofSce  of  librarian  to  the  earl  of 
ArandeL  During  this  period  he  studied  the 
Teatonio  languages,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Godiic  was  the  parent  of  them  all.  He 
pohliabed  an  edition  of  the  Gothic  Gospels  of 
tnphilaa,  with  a  commentary ;  but  his  greatest 
w<Mrk  was  his  GiMtarium  GMMeum^  in  5  lan- 
guages, the  Saxon  department  of  which  has 
sinee  been  issued  seputdiely  under  the  title  of 
B^ffm^Ugiemm  AnglieanunK  He  also  wrote  a 
treatise  De  Pidura  Veterum,  which  he  tranfr* 
lated  into  English  himself.  In  1660  Junius 
visited  Germany,  and  remained  there  for  some 
yeariL  He  died  while  residing  in  the  house  of 
has  nephew,  Isaae  Vossius.  He  bequeathed  all 
his  MS8.  to  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford. 

JUNK  (Portuguese,  junco%  a  general  name 

applied  by  Europeans  to  vessels  navigating  the 

seas  of  eastern  Asia,  and  especiaUy  of  Ohina 

and  Ji^MO.    The  Cheese  Junks  of  commerce 
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are  unwieldy  flat-bottomed  vessels,  varying  in 
length  from  50  to  200  feet,  and  sometimes  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  700  or  800  tons.  They  have 
8  masts,  and  a  short  bowsprit  placed  on  the 
starboara  bow ;  an  elevated  bow  and  stern ;  and 
sails  of  mat&  which  are  run  through  with  strong 
bamboo  rods  at  the  distance  of  every  2  or  8 
feet,  and  are  hoisted  by  a  large  rope.  In  large 
junks  the  main  sail  frequently  weighs  several 
tons.  The  rigging  is  of  the  rudest  description, 
and  the  masts  are  frequently  imsupported  by 
shrouds.  The  anchor  is  made  of  a  hard  species 
of  wood  called  iron  wood.  Junks  sail  well  be- 
fore a  wind,  but  in  general  are  not  adanted  for 
long  sea  voyages.  The  voyage  of  the  Keying, 
a  vessel  of  700  or  800  tons,  in  1847,  to  New 
York,  whence  she  went  to  England,  forms  the 
first  exception  on  record  to  this  rule. 

JUNO,  called  by  the  Greeks  Hbba,  in  ancient 
mythology,  a  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and 
the  sister  and  wife  of  Jupiter.  At  her  mar- 
riage all  the  other  divinities  attended  and  pre- 
sented the  bride  with  gifts,  among  which  was 
the  tree  with  the  golden  apples  which  was  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  the  Hesperides.  She  was 
treated  with  the  same  reverence  by  the  Olym- 
pians as  the  father  of  gods  and  men  himself, 
and  styled  the  queen  of  heaven.  She  was  sur- 
named  (by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  respectively) 
BacriXcia  and  Regina  as  the  celestial  queen; 
Tafujkta  and  PTonnba,  as  the  patroness  of  mar- 
riage ;  EiXcc^ui  and  Lucina  as  presiding  over 
childbirth.  She  was  not,  according  to  Homer, 
a  very  amiable,  obedient^  or  devoted  wife,  and 
her  jealousy,  obstinacy,  and  violence  often 
caused  Jupiter  to  tremble  on  his  throne.  Hav- 
ing conspired  with  Neptune  and  Minerva  to  de- 
throne and  confine  him,  Jupiter  bound  her  with 
chains,  and  hung  her  up  in  Ihe  clouds.  Juno 
was  the  mother  of  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Vulcan. 
The  chief  seats  of  her  worship  were  Argos, 
Samoa,  Sparta,  and  Rome.  Her  most  celebrat- 
ed Hellenic  temple,  situated  near  Argos,  con- 
tained a  colossal  statue  of  the  goddess,  made  of 
ivory  and  gold.  At  Rome  her  principal  temple 
was  on  the  capitol  hill,  and  her  great  festivid,  the 
matnmdUa^  was  celebrated  on  the  Ist  of  March 
by  the  wives  and  matrons  of  the  city.  Juno  is 
usually  represented  in  works  of  art  as  a  woman 
of  mi^estic  mien,  crowned,  and  sitting  in  a  cha- 
riot, with  a  peacock  beside  her. 

JTJNOT,  Andoohe,  duke  of  Abrant^  a 
French  soldier,  bom  in  Bnssy-le-Grand,  Bur- 
gundy, Oct.  28,  1771,  died  in  Montbard,  July 
29, 1818.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  in 
1792  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and 
by  his  courage  won  the  sobriquet  of  *Hhe  tem- 
pest.^' He  attracted  the  attention  of  Bonaparte 
at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  a  close  intimacy 
sprung  up  between  the  two,  Junot's  devotion 
to  his  superior  amounting  almost  to  fanaticism;. 
He  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Italy  as  his  aide- 
de-camp,  and  won  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
campaign  of  1797.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  Egypt,  and  was  made  brigadier-general.  A 
wound  received  in  a  personid  encounter  with  a* 
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brother  officer,  who  was  not  as  enthuBiastic  an 
admirer  of  Bonaparte  as  himself  delayed  his 
return  to  France,  and  he  landed  at  Marseilles 
on  the  daj  of  the  battle  of  Marengo.  He  was 
forthwith  appointed  to  the  command  of  Paris, 
and  a  few  months  later  married  Mile.  Laure  de 
Permon,  and  received  the  rank  of  general  of 
division.  Bat  his  own  as  well  as  his  wife's 
indiscretions  were  so  distastefid  to  Kapoleon. 
that  in  1803  he  removed  Janot  to  the  command 
of  one  of  the  corps  of  the  **  army  of  England." 
On  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  Jonot  was 

Eromoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel-general  of  the 
ussars,  received  a  pension  of  80,000  francs, 
and  a  little  later  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honor ;  but  he  could  not  conceal  his  d£ap- 
pointment  at  not  having  been  placed  among 
the  first  marshals  of  the  empire.  His  dissatis- 
faction, his  improper  behavior  and  lavish  ex- 
penditures, coupled  with  his  wife's  eccentrici- 
ties, caused  the  emperor  to  send  them  for  a 
while  into  honorable  exile;  and  Jnnot  was,  in 
1805^  appointed  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  only  by  his  ostentation. 
In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Germany  without 
permission,  and  arrived  in  time  to  participate 
in  the  battle  of  AusterUtz.  In  1806  he  was 
again  appointed  governor  of  Paris  and  com- 
mander of  the  Ist  military  division;  but  the 
same  follies  on  his  part  led  to  the  «ame  result 
as  before.  He  was  sent  to  Spain  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army  that  was  to  invade  Portugal ; 
here  at  least  he  showed  his  talent  as  a  general, 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  won 
by  his  gallant  conduct  the  title  of  duke  of 
Abrant^ ;  but  his  success  was  soon  checked  bj 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  with  an. 
English  army.  Junot  was  defeated  at  V imiera, 
and  constrained  by  the  convention  of  Gintra^ 
Aug.  22, 1808,  to  evacuate  Portugal  Landed 
at  La  Rochelle  with  his  troops  by  the  English 
fleet,  he  immediately  joined  Napoleon,  who 
took  him  back  to  Spain,  where  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  8d  corps,  then  besieging 
Saragossa.  He  participated  in  the  campaign 
of  1809  in  Germany,  and  in  1810  was  sent  back 
to  the  Peninsula,  where  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  face  by  a  bullet  In  1812  he  com- 
manded a  corps  of  the  invading  army  in  Russia ; 
but  his  slow  operations  did  not  satisfy  the  em- 
peror, who,  instead  of  employing  him  actively 
the  next  year  in  Saxony,  appointed  him  com- 
mander of  Venice  and  governor-eeneral  of  tiie 
Bly  rian  provinces.  This  kind  of  disgrace,  com- 
bined with  other  troubles  and  the  suffering 
brought  upon  him  by  his  old  wounds,  preyed 
so  much  upon  his  constitution  that  he  became 
insane,  and  was  taken  to  his  father's  house  near 
Dyon,  where  he  threw  himself  from  a  window 
and  died  frtim  the  effects  of  the  fall. 

JUNOT,  Madame.  SeeABBANT^DuoHBseoF. 

JUNTA  (Sp. ),  in  Spain,  a  name  given  to  legis- 
lafive  assemblies  or  administrative  conncUs.  In 
the  middle  ages,  the  assemblies  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation,  without  any  prellminarj 


call  of  the  monarch,  were  termed  general  Jiiil«^ 
tas.  It  was  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
cortes.  Charles  II.  established  a  great  junta  to 
regulate  and  determine  the  competency  of  the 
inquisition.  There  was  afterwara  a  royal  junta 
of  commerce  and  the  mines,  and  another  of  the 
tobacco  monopoly.  In  1808  Napoleon  convoked 
at  Bayonne  under  the  name  of  a  junta  an  as- 
sembly of  150  representatives  of  the  nation  (of 
whom  only  00  appeared),  for  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  whieh  he  wished  to  introduce  into 
Spain,  After  the  insurrection  of  the  provinoes 
several  Juntas  were  formed  in  them,  which  were 
finally  absorbed  in  a  central  junta  of  44  mem* 
hers;  but  provincial  juntas  reappeared  in  the 
subsequent  revolutions.  The  same  term  was 
employed  in  the  Spanish  colonies  which  have 
be<K>me  independent. — ^In  English,  the  word 
junto  designates  a  cabal  formed  usuallj  for 
some  sinister  purpose. 

JUPITER  (Gr.  Zeus),  the  greatest  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  gods,  was  a  son  (tf  ^tura 
and  Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Neptune,  Pluto^ 
Yesta,  Ceres,  and  Juno.  As  Saturn  used  to 
devour  his  children  as  soon  as  they  were  bom, 
his  wife  Rhea,  when  she  found  herself  pregnant 
with  Jupiter,  entreated  Goelus  and  Terra  to  aare 
the  life  of  the  child.  They  advised  her  to  fieo 
with  the  infant  to  Crete,  which  she  accordingly 
did,  and  concealed  him  in  a  cave  of  ML  iEgsson* 
As  he  approached  maturity  Jupiter  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  divinity  of  h*is  nature.  He  deliver- 
ed the  Cyclops  from  the  bonds  with  which  they 
had  been  fettered  by  Saturn ;  gave  liberty  to  the 
hundred-handed  giants  Briarens,  Cottys,  and 
Gyes ;  subdued  the  Titans,  and  shut  them  op  in 
Tartarus ;  and  finally  dethroned  his  father,  and 
obtained  the  empire  of  the  universe,  whic^  he 
shared  with  his  brothers  Neptune  and  Pinto, 
assigning  the  dominion  of  the  sea  to  the  former, 
that  of  the  lower  regions  to  the  latter,  and  re- 
serving for  his  own  peculiar  realm  the  heavens 
and  the  atmosphere;  while  over  the  earth  and 
earthly  beings  tlie  whole  three  exercised  a  joint 
rule.  Jupiter  fixed  his  residence  on  the  snmmit 
of  Olympus,  and  took  successively  to  wife  Me^ 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Minerva; 
Themis,  who  bore  him  the  Hone  and  the  Parce ; 
Eurynome,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  Graces; 
Ceres  and  Mnemosyne,  whose  ofispring  were 
Proserpine  and  the  muses ;  Latona,  who  became 
the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana;  and  Juno, 
whose  children  by  him  were  Mars,  Hebe,  and 
Vulcan.  Jupiter  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
heatlien  gods,  the  supreme  ruler  of  mortals  and 
immortals.  Every  thing  good  or  bad  proceeded 
from  him,  and  at  his  pleasure  he  assisned  a 
happy  or  an  unhappy  destiny  to  earthly  beings. 
He  was  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
at  the  shaking  of  his  ehield  the  tempest  raged, 
and  the  rain  and  the  hail  descended.  His  most 
distinctive  epithets  were  OXuftimeor,  or  Olym- 
pian, Capitotinus^  from  his  principal  temple  at 
Rome  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  Ktpavpios,  or 
TonanSj  ^  the  thunderer.'*  The  most  celebrated 
Hellenic  temples  of  Jupiter  were  those  of  Do- 
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dona  and  OlympuL  the  ktter  of  which  contained 
the  fiunons  oolofisol  statne  of  the  god  by  Phidias. 
The  eagloi  the  oak,  and  the  summita  of  moan- 
tains  were  sacred  to  Jnpiter,  and  his  favorite 
aacrifioes  were  goats,  boUs,  ramsi  and  cows. 
Jupiter  is  generally  represented  sitting  on  a 
throne  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  right  hand,  a 
sceptre  In  his  left,  and  an  eagle  standing  by  him. 

JUPITER  AMMON.    See  Ammon. 

JUPITER,  Tbb  Planbt.    See  Astbovoict. 

JURA,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland. 
belonging  to  the  inner  Hebrides,  and  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  less  than  2  m. 
wide ;  length  28  ro.,  breadth  6  m. ;  area,  166 
sq.  ID. ;  pop.  in  1 851, 1,064.  A  mountain  range, 
whose  hignest  peaks  are  termed  the  paps  of 
JxiTtk,  traverses  its  entire  extent,  saye  where 
Tarbet  Loch  interrupts  it  The  aspect  of  Jura 
is  wild,  mgged,  and  inhospitable.  There  are  no 
fertile  Talleysi  but  it  has  some  excellent  slate 
qnarriea,  and  a  very  fine  sand  for  glass-making. 
Jura  is  famous  for  its  red  deer,  and  for  caverns 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty. 

JURA,  an  £•  department  of  France,  formed 
from  a  part  of  the  old  province  of  Franche- 
Comt6,  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Haute- 
8a6ne,  N.  E.  and  £.  by  Doobs  and  Switzerland, 
8.  by  Ain,  and  W.  by  06te  d'Or  and  Sa6ne-et- 
Loire;  area,  1,894  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 296,701. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  mountains  which 
cover  f  of  the  department  The  snrfSuse  presents 
S  divisions,  viz. :  the  western  part,  consisting 
of  a  low  plain  about  7  m.  in  width ;  the  first 
mountain  elevation,  rising  suddenly  from  the 
plain  and  forming  a  plateau  nearly  10  m.  wide : 
and  the  hi^  mountain  district,  consisting  of 
lofty  summits  and  deep  valleys.  The  highest 
Bununlts  are  Recnlet,  La  D61e,  and  Mont  Ponpet, 
which  rise  between  6,000  and  6,000  feet  above 
the  aea.  Among  the  numerous  riven  are  the 
Ain,  Loue,  and  Doubs,  which  are  navigable. 
The  Blenne  is  the  most  important  of  the  smaller 
rivers.  There  are  many  marshes  and  lakes. 
The  Rhone  and  Rhine  canal  traverses  the  N.  part 
of  the  department,  and  railways  run  between 
Dyon  and  Besan^on  and  several  other  places. 
Lmrge  quantities  of  squared  timber  are  floated 
down  in  rafts  to  Lyons.  The  forests  abound 
with  pine  and  oak  timber.  Agriculture  is  hiffh- 
}y  advanced.  The  annual  production  of  wme 
amounts  to  8,000,000  gallons ;  the  best  wines  are 
those  of  Lons-le-Saumier  and  Polignv.  Gk)ld, 
ec^)per,  lead,  coal,  and  iron  are  found.  Litbo- 
grapluo  stone,  marble,  and  alabaster  are  quar- 
ried, and  there  are  extensive  salt  works  at 
Hontmorot  and  Salins.  The  value  of  manufac- 
tured goods  amounts  annually  to  $1,600,000, 
diiefly  iron  and  iron  wares.  The  department  is 
divided  into  4  arrondissements,  Lons-lo-Saulnier, 
Poligny,  Sainte-Olaude,  and  D61e.  Capital, 
Louhle-Saulnier. 

JURA,  a  range  of  mountains  between  Switz- 
erland and  France,  extending  about  180  miles 
in  length  from  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  in  the 
department  of  Ain  on  the  S.  W.  to  those  of  the 
upper  Rhine  in  a  N.  £.  direction.    The  great 


valley  of  Switzerland  and  the  lake  of  NenfchA- 
tel  lie  along  its  S.  £.  base,  and  over  these  from 
its  summits  may  be  seen  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
principal  peaks  of  the  Alpine  chain.  The  Jura, 
like  the  Appalachian  chain  of  the  United  States, 
consists  of  parallel  ridges  indnding  narrow  Ion* 
jritudinal  valleys,  along  which  the  rivers  flow 
m  one  or  the  other  direction,  occasionally  pass- 
ing through  a  break  in  the  mountains  into  the 
next  valley.  In  their  external  form,  and  the 
wave-like  arrangement  of  the  stratified  rocks  of 
which  they  are  composed,  the  resemblance  is  stiU 
more  striking.  They  occupy  a  belt  of  country 
of  similar  width,  averaging  about  80  miles ;  and 
the  highest  summits,  which  are  mostly  in  the 
S.  part  of  the  range,  attain  about  the  same  ele- 
vations as  those  of  the  Appalachian  mountains 
in  North  Carolina.  Mont  MolesBon  is  6,588 
feet  high ;  Reculet  de  Toiry,  6,648 ;  Mont  Ten- 
dre,  6,588;  D6le,  6,509;  Ohaaseron,  6,280 ;  and 
Ghasseral,  6,240.  The  principal  strata  are  lime- 
stones of  the  oolite  formation,  named  the  Jura, 
from  their  abundance  in  this  ranga  and  with 
them  ara  associated  shales  and  sandstones,  in- 
cluding beds  of  gypsum.  The  highest  summits 
of  the  Jura  lose  their  snowy  winter  covering  in 
the  summer  season,  and  are  then  green  with 
dense  forests  of  fir.  The  growth  below  is  in 
great  part  of  walnut,  groves  of  which  surround 
almost  every  village.  In  the  valleys  are  found 
some  of  the  richest  pasture  lands  in  Switzer- 
land, where  are  produced  the  Gruydre  and  other 
cheeses  famed  throughout  Europe.  Great  num- 
bers of  cattle  are  reared  and  feci  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  Jura  and  the  intermediate  undulating 
country  abound  in  wooded  hills,  among  which 
rocky  masses  project  at  intervals,  above  the  fer- 
tile dopes,  which  by  the  aid  of  irrigation  yield  8 
crops  of  grass  annually.  The  most  picturesque 
scenery  is  presented  by  the  Yal  Moutiers,  or 
Monster  Thai,  between  Basel  and  Bienne,  the 
pass  of  Elus  at  the  fbot  of  the  Ober-Hauenstein, 
and  tiie  lac  de  Jonx. — ^The  name  Jura  has  also 
a  wider  application  than  to  the  mountain  range 
above  described ;  the  continuation  of  the  same 
limestone  country  throush  Swabia  and  Fran- 
conia  being  didtinguished  as  the  German  Jura, 
situated  between  tiie  Rhine  and  Main,  and  di- 
vided by  the  rivers  Danube  and  Altmtlhl  into  8 
parts,  viz. :  the  Black  Forest  Jura  (der  Schtearz- 
Wold  Jura\  situated  between  the  Rhine  and 
Danube ;  the  Swabian  Jura  (der  Schwdbudhe  Ju- 
ra\  on  the  Danube  and  Altmtlhl,  and  designated 
by  various  names  in  various  localities,  as  Ober- 
Hohenberg,  Rauhe  Alp,  &c. ;  and  the  Franconian 
Jura  (der  FrdnhUehe  Jura),  between  the  Alt- 
mtlhl and  Main,  traversed  by  the  Ludwig's  canal, 
and  noted  for  its  caves  with  bones  of  animals. 

JURIEU,  PiERBS,  a  French  Protestant  theo- 
logian, bom  in  Mer,  Orl^anais,  in  1687,  died  in 
Rotterdam,  Jan.  11,  1718.  He  was  sent  to 
England  to  complete  his  education  under  his 
maternal  unde,  Peter  du  Moulin,  and  while  in 
that  country  was  ordained.  On  returning  to 
France,  he  succeeded  his  fiither  in  the  pastor* 
ship  of  the  reformed  church  at  Mer,  and  after- 
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ward  was  made  professor  of  diviDity  and  Hebrew 
at  the  academy  of  Sedan,  where  he  remained 
nntil  the  institution  was  suppressed  in  1681, 
He  then  retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  became 
professor  of  theology,  and  minister  of  the  Wal- 
loon choroh.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  that  city,  engaged  in  bitter  controversy 
with  friends  ana  enemies,  especially  Bayle,  who 
openly  charged  him  with  religions  indifference. 
Juriea  however  got  the  better  of  the  philoso- 
pher, and  cansed  his  dismissal  from  his  profe»- 
sorship.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  abil- 
ity, and  polemical  tact,  bnt  extremely  violent 
in  his  temper.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
works,  hignlv  esteemed  in  their  day,  though 
now  almost  forgotten.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are :  a  ^^  History  of  Oalvinism ;"  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Opinions  and  Religious  Ceremonies 
of  the  Jews;*^  a  ^'  Oritical  History  of  the  Dog* 
mas  and  Worship  of  the  Church  from  Adam  to 
Christ;"  and  a  treatise  "On  Devotion." 

JURY,  a  chosen  body  of  men,  whose  duty  it  is 
either  to  judge  and  determine  certain  questions 
of  fact  submitted  to  them,  or  to  inquire  into 
the  existence  of  certain  ijleged  feucts.  Upon 
the  juiy  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
procedure  for  the  trial  of  actions  in  England 
and  America  rests.  Its  intrinsic  importance 
has  made  the  inquiries  into  its  early  origin  and 
history  interesting ;  and  they  are  the  more  so, 
because  they  are  round  to  be  closely  interwoven 
with  investigations  into  the  political,  legal,  and 
social  institutions  of  many  nations.  Different 
writers  have  come  to  very  different  conclusions, 
perhaps  because  they  besan  from  different  points 
of  departure,  and  viewed  their  facts  imder  differ- 
ent aspects.  In  almost  all  the  results  thus  pre- 
sented there  is  some  truth ;  but  we  apprehend 
that  they  have  erred  in  attributing  the  institu- 
tion of  juries  to  some  one  or  two  only  of  the 
many  origins  from  which  it  has  arisen,  and  the 
many  influences  which  have  combined  to  give 
to  it  its  present  form  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States.  Its  principal  source  has  been 
found  in  the  hiKatrnfptov  of  Athens,  or  in  the 
iudieei  of  Rome,  or  in  the  compulsitors  of  the 
Saxons,  or  in  the  trial  by  the  vicinage  of  the 
Romans,  or  in  the  Norwegian  Oulathinff,  We 
apprehend  that  it  would  be,  if  not  impossible, 
at  least  so  difficult  to  determine  which  among 
all  these  things  may  be  considered  as  having 
contributed  most  to  form  the  trial  by  jury,  that 
the  inquiry  is  not  worth  the  time  and  labor  it 
costs ;  for  it  must  end  in  the  conclusion  that  all 
have  contributed,  and  importantly,  to  this  re- 
sult. The  essence  of  the  trial  by  jury  is  the 
determination  of  questions  arising  in  actions  at 
law  by  a  select  body  of  persons,  who,  without 
holding  permanent  Judicial  offices,  come  from 
among  tne  people  &r  this  purpose,  and,  after 
their  work  is  done,  return  to  them.  In  Asia 
we  flnd  nothing  of  tnis  at  any  time ;  and  nothing 
of  it  in  histoiy,  until  the  ducampiov  of  Athens 
was  regulated  if  not  introduced  oy  Solon.  The 
dicasts  were  a  larse  body  of  men,  numbering 
Some  thousands,  who  were  selected  or  appoint- 


ed from  among  the  fireemen  of  Athens,  in  some 
way  under  if  not  by  the  archons.  From  this 
large  body  a  smaller  number  was  selected,  per- 
haps by  lot,  for  each  case,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  questions  which  might  arise  in  that 
case,  under  the  direction  of  a  presiding  archon 
or  other  magistrate.  Before  proceeding  to  hear 
any  case,  they  were  sworn  to  discharge  their 
duty  faitlifully.  After  hearing  the  case,  they 
gave  their  votes  by  depositing  them  in  urns  or 
vases,  from  which  the  presiding  magistrate  toc^ 
them  and  announced  the  verdict  Each  dicast 
received  from  one  to  three  oboli  for  his  services. 
In  this  there  is  much  resemblance  to  the  jury 
of  our  own  day ;  the  principal  difference  being 
in  the  large  number  who  sat  in  each  case, 
which  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  as  many 
as  600.  This  body  the  advocates  addressed, 
beginning  their  speeches  with  Apdpts  ducoorac 
(as  we  see  in  Demosthenes,  uSschines,  and  Ly- 
sias),  in  the  same  manner  as  our  advocates 
say :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury."  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  we  think,  that  the  judicial  procedure 
of  Rome  was,  to  a  great  extent,  derived  from  ' 
and  formed  by  that  of  Athens.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  translate  the  word  judex  by  "judge," 
but  there  was  no  officer  or  magistrate  known  to 
the  Romans  who  discharged  precisely  the  duties 
which  with  us  belong  to  the  judge;  the  pnetor 
came  nearest  to  it ;  hnt  judex  would  be  much  bet- 
ter translated  by  the  word  juryman.  When  tiie 
plaintiff  (a«f<?r)  came  before  the  pnetor  or  other 
magistrate  havinff  jurisdiction,  he  made  his  com- 
plaint, and  the  defendant  (reus)  answered  it 
The  prsBtor  then  referred  the  case  to  the  judices 
to  determine  the  facts ;  usually  stating,  in  this 
reference,  that  such  or  such  conclusions  of  law 
would  follow  from  such  or  such  conclusions  of 
fact  The  number  of  judices  usually  sitting  is 
not  known,  and  sometimes  even  an  important 
case  was  tried  before  a  single  judex ;  as  we  know 
that  Cicero  delivered  his  oration  Pro  Quintio 
before  one  judex,  assisted  by  a  cansiliutn.  The 
judices  generally  were  aided  by  jurisconsults 
who  sat  with  them.  The  whole  number  of 
persons  from  whom  could  be  selected  the  judi- 
ces of  each  case  was  in  Rome  as  in  Greece 
large,  amounting  to  some  thousands;  but  by 
whom  or  on  what  principle  it  was  appointed, 
or  how  or  by  whom  the  smaller  number  was 
appointed  for  each  case,  is  not  certainly  known. 
Tnere  was  sometimes  an  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties as  to  the  judex  or  judices,  who  were  some- 
times called  arbitriy  and  who  then  answered 
to  our  arbitrators;  and  there  was  a  method  of 
oljjecting  to  judices  appointed  by  lot  or  other- 
wise (reeutatio  judicu\  which  answered  very 
exactly  to  our  challenges.  As  we  know  that, 
as  soon  as  Rome  conquered  a  province,  it  in- 
troduced at  once  the  provisions  and  the  forms 
of  its  own  law  (its  jura  et  imtitutaX  in  part 
perhaps  because  the  province  might  be  thus 
most  effectually  bouna  to  the  empire,  and  in 
part  also  because  they  were  always  better  than 
those  of  the  conquered  nation ;  and  as  we  know 
therefore  that  institutions,  which  resembled  m 
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M>  many  particnlan  our  jury,  were  in  full  force 
in  Eni^and  for  more  than  three  centuries,  it 
woold  seem  to  be  nnreasonable  to  deny  them 
an  important  influence  in  creating  the  trial  bj 
Jnrj.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Saxons 
bronght  into  England  the  trial  bj  compurgators. 
Then  the  party  accused,  or  in  later  times  the 
party  plaintiff  or  defendant,  appeared  with  his 
friends^  and  they  swore,  he  laying  his  hand  on 
theirs  and  swearing  with  them,  to  the  innocence 
of  the  accused,  or  to  the  claim  or  defence  of  the 
party.  little  is  certunly  known  either  of  the 
origin  or  of  the  extent,  in  point  of  time  or  of 
country,  over  which  the  trial  by  compurgators 
previuled ;  but  it  must  have  had  great  influence 
upon  Uie  subsequent  forms  of  procedure.  If  in 
nothing  else,  it  flxed  the  number  of  the  traverse 
jury  at  12,  that  being  the  common  number  of 
compnrsators,  whence  the  old  medi»val  phrase, 
furors  duodeeima  manu;  and  this  was  a  great 
unproTcment  on  the  varying  and  sometimes  very 
laige  number  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Beside 
tbis^  however,  recent  investigation  has  shown, 
among  the  Norman  legal  usases,  traces  of  trial 
by  Jury,  more  numerous,  and  more  nearly  re- 
sembling that  trial  as  now  conducted,  than  any 
thing  known  to  have  existed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Moreover,  it  is  now  known  that,  with 
much  variety  of  form,  modes  of  trial  essentially 
rimilar  to  that  by  jury  prevsdled  among  both 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations,  from  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  We  regard  it  therefore 
as  certain  that  all  these  influences  contributed 
to  establish  this  mode  of  trial  in  England,  and  to 
shape  it  as  we  know  it  to  exist  there.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  nntil  all  of  them  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  completing  their  work,  that  we  find 
what  we  should  now  .call  a  jury  certainly  exist- 
ing. Glanville  repr^ents  it,  in  one  of  its  most 
important  forms  and  purposes,  as  introduced  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  he  calls  it  *^a  royal  bene- 
fit conferred  upon  the  peonle  by  the  goodness  of 
flie  sovereign,  with  the  advice  of  the  nobility.^ 
So  many  of  the  attendant  circumstances  indi- 
cate that  it  was  a  Norman  institution,  bestowed 
upon  his  English  subjects  by  a  Norman  king^ 

(that  Sir  Frauds  Palgrave  has  not  hesitated  to 
eonrider  our  jury  trial  as  derived  directly  from 
Norman  law. — One  mistake  in  regard  to  a  clause 
in  Magna  Gharta  is  so  common,  and  perhaps  so  im- 
portant, that  it  ^ould  be  corrected.  The  great 
efaarter  says  that  no  freeman  shall  be  arrested 
or  imprisoned,  or  exiled,  or  otherwise  destroved, 
mm  per  legeUe  judicium  pariutn  suorum,  vet  per 
legem  terrm.  This  has  been  held  to  mean,  ^^  un- 
less by  lawful  trial  by  jury  ;^  and  an  argument 
has  been  drawn  fh)m  it  against  the  legality  of 
any  conclusive  procedure  against  any  person 
but  on  the  finding  of  a  jury.  But  the  jtiaicium 
parium  of  Magna  Gharta  did  not  mean  a  judg- 
ment or  verdict  of  a  jury.  Even  in  Magna 
Gharta  itself  we  read  of  juratores ;  and  the 
phrase  teredietumlegaUumhominumBnd  others 
by  which  a  jury  is  indicated,  are  common  in  the 
law  language  of  that  day.  But  the  judicium 
I  the  peculiar  and  well  known  feudal 


process,  by  which  the  lord  with  his  vassals  sat 
to  try  questions  of  title  between  others  of  his 
vassals.     It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that 
the  alternative  phrase,  per  legem  terrei^  was 
intended  to  include  trial  by  jury. — ^In  Greece 
and  Rome,  in  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
nations,  and  probably  among  the  Norman&  the 
agreement  of  a  majority  of  a  jury,  or  oi  the 
body  which  represented  a  jury,  was  sufficient; 
but  from  the  earliest  times  unanimity  has  been 
required  in  an  English  traverse  jury,  and  the 
same  rule  is  applied  with  the  same  strictness  in 
ibis  country.    The  origin  of  this  peculiarity  is 
quite  unknown.    The  most  plausible  coijecture, 
for  which  indeed  there  is  some  authority,  is, 
that  originally  there  were  or  might  be  more 
than  12  jurymen,  but  the  agreement  of  that 
number  was  required ;  and  when  the  number  of 
the  juiy  finally  settled  down  at  12  and  no  more, 
unanimity  became  requisite.    There  have  been, 
in  perhaps  all  ages,  doubts  whether  the  advan- 
tages of  this  rule  were  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  mischief  which  sometimes  result  from 
it ;  and  these  doubts  have  gone  so  far,  that  Lord 
Ghancellor  Gampbell  has  introduced  before  the 
British  parliament  a  bill  providing  tbat  ver- 
dicts founded  upon  a  certain  mi^Jority  of  the 
jury  might,  in  some  specified  cases,  be  sufficient. 
But  this  proposed  change  has  not  as  yet  found 
favor  witn  the  parliament;  nor  has  any  thing 
like  it  been  enactedj  or  even  formally  proposed, 
so  far  as  we  know,  m  the  United  States.— There 
is,  in  respect  to  the  evidence  on  wliich  a  jury 
acts,  a  circumstance  strikingly  illustrative  of 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  con-, 
stitution  and  in  the  functions  of  a  trial  jury. 
Now,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  hear  and 
weigh  the  evidence  offered  to  them  in  open 
court;  any  thing  beyond  this  is  a  departure  firom 
their  duty ;  and  if  one  of  their  number  happens 
to  know  any  thing  about  the  facts  of  the  case, 
he  ought  not  to  communicate  it  to  the  others, 
and  thev  ought  not  to  be  infiuenced  by  it,  un- 
less he  IS  sworn  as  a  witness  and  examined  as 
a  witness;  so  anxious  is  the  law  to  keep  from 
the  jury  lul  evidence  which  does  not  rest  upon 
an  oath,  and  has  not  been  submitted  to  exami- 
nation.   It  is,  however  certain  that,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  jury  trials,  and  until  the  16th  cen- 
tury, toe  jury  themselves  were  the  witnesses, 
and  the  only  witnesses,  they  being  selected  to  ' 
determine  the  questions  of  the  case  because 
they  were  supposed  to  know  the  fiicts,  and 
no  other  witnesses  being  examined,  and  no 
evidenoe  whatever  being  offered  to  them.    Nor 
was   it  until  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  that  there  is  any  trace  of  any  process 
known  to  the  law  for  the  summoning  of  wit- 
nesses.   (See  Summers  m.  Moeely,  2  Grompton 
and  Meeson,  p.  466.) — As  the  jury  must  not 
pay  any  attention  to  any  evidence  not  law- 
fully before  them,  so  they  must  not  go  beyond 
the  evidence,  and  inquire  into  the  law,  for  that 
is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  court.    In 
civil  cases,  no  one  has  ever  doubted  this;  that 
is,  no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  in  civil  < 
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it  WAS  the  duty  of  the  court  to  state  the  law 
to  the  jnry,  and  the  doty  of  the  jury  to  receive 
and  obey  the  law  thus  given  to  them.  But 
of  late,  a  question  has  arisen  in  regard  to  crim- 
inal trials,  which  has  assumed,  at  least  in  many 
of  the  United  States,  an  aspect  of  much  im- 
portance. There  are  those  who  insist  that  in 
all  criminal  cases  the  Juries  shall  be  judges  of 
the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact ;  and  a  year  or 
two  since  a  statute  was  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  which  was  intended  to 
have  this  effect. — Juries  are  either  grand  juries 
or  petit  juries.  Nearly  all  that  has  been  said 
in  this  article  relates  only  to  petit  juries,  which 
are  sometimes  called  traverse  juries,  and  some* 
times  trial  juries.  A  nrand  jury  tries  no  ques- 
tion, and  finds  no  verdict.  The  proper  autnor- 
ity  of  the  state,  usually  the  attorney  for  the 
government,  brings  before  the  grand  jnry  a  case 
of  supposed  crime  or  wrong,  with  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment, and  the  evidence  on  the  subject.  This 
they  consider  ex  parte,  or  without  hearing  the 
accused ;  and  if  they  think  that  the  evidence  is 
sufficient,  they  approve  or  ^^  find  "  the  bill,  and 
present  the  accused  to  the  court.  If  they  do 
not  think  it  sufficient,  they  ^'  ignore^'  the  bill 
^  it  is  termed),  and  no  indictment  is  presented. 
The  usual  method  of  "finding"  a  bill  is  for  the 
foreman  (whom  the  jury  choose)  to  write  on 
the  back  of  the  bill :  "^  A  true  bill,"  with  his 
signature  and  the  date ;  and  when  a  bill  is  re- 
jected, the  foreman  writes  upon  it:  Iqnoror 
mu%y  with  signature  and  date.  Sometimes  the 
government  attorney  prepares  no  bill,  but 
brings  before  them  the  case  and  evidence,  and 
prepares  a  bill  only  when  they  direct  him  to  do 
so.  The  grand  iuiy  are  the  exclusive  judges 
of  the  weight  and  force  of  the  testimony  offered 
before  them.  The  grand  jury  is  generfdly  more 
numerous  than  the  petit  jury.  The  more  usual 
number  is  28 ;  origmaUy  it  was  24,  but  as  una- 
nimity is  not  necessary,  although  at  least  12  must 
agree  to  an  indictment,  to  avoid  the  inconven- 
ience of  having  12  for  and  12  against  a  bill,  one 
less  than  24  is  the  common  number.  Beside  bills 
of  indictment,  and  specific  offenders,  the  grand 
jury  may  present  to  the  court  any  public  wrongs 
they  think  should  be  brought  to  its  notice,  and 
sometimes  exercise  a  wide  liberty  in  this  re- 
spect. None  are  present  with  the  grand  jury 
during  their  deliberations  but  the  officer  of  the 
government ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  their  oath  that 
uiey  shaU  keep  secret  ^^the  commonwealth's 
counsel,  their  fellows'^  and  their  own."  But 
there  is  a  reasonable  limit  to  this,  for  it  is  no 
uncommon  tiling  for  a  grand  juror  to  take  the 
witness  stand  in  a  trial  of  a  case,  and  testify  as 
to  what  some  person  has  said  as  a  witness  be- 
fore the  jury.  A  grand  jury  constitute  a  regular 
body,  recognized  as  such  by  the  law,  having 
what  may  be  called  a  jurisdiction  coextensive 
with  that  of  the  court  to  which  they  make 
presentments. — Jurors,  both  grand  and  petit, 
are  returned  by  the  sheriff  of  each  county  (or, 
for  the  U.  S.  courts,  by  the  marshal  of  each  dis- 
trict), in  obedience  to  a  writ,  called  a  ^enire^ 


which  commands  him  to  summon  "to  come" 
{yit  faeioi  venire^  in  the  old  law  Latin)  to  the 
court  at  the  appointed  time  the  proper  number 
of  persons.  The  authorities  of  every  city  and 
town,  or  sometimes  county,  put  into  a  box  the 
names  of  all  persons  therein  qualified  and  bound 
to  serve  as  jurors.  Usually  these  are  all  per- 
sons qualified  to  vote,  with  some  special  exemp- 
tions. When  notice  is  given  them  to  select 
and  return  the  names  of  jurymen,  the  proper 
officer  (as  determined  by  statute  or  usage)  draws 
a  name  fVom  the  box ;  and  if  persons  are  want- 
ed both  for  graud  and  petit  juries,  usually  the 
first  28  drawn  are  returned  as  grand  jurors,  and 
those  that  come  after  are  for  petit  jurymen, 
until  the  necessary  number  is  made  out,  which 
is  usually  enough  to  supply  two  or  three  juries. 
The  names  of  these  persons  are  given  to  the 
sheriff  or  marshal,  and  entered  by  him  in  the 
return  of  his  venire.  As  no  one  can  be  called 
upon  to  discharge  this  duty,  which  is  sometimes 
very  burdensome,  ofbener  than  once  in  a  certain 
number  of  years  (usually  three),  when  any  one's 
name  is  drawn,  the  day  is  indorsed  upon  the 
paper ;  and  if  it  be  seen  that  the  same  person 
has  been  drawn  within  three  years,  the  paper 
is  put  back  into  the  box  and  he  is  considered  as 
not  drawn.  The  whole  list  or  schedule  of  a 
jury  is  called  the  "  panel."  (In  the  Scotch  law, 
uie  word  "  pannel "  means  the  accused,  or  the 
party  on  trial.)  The  grand  jury  is  "  impanel- 
ted"  when  sworn  and  organized.  A  petit  jury 
is  impanelled  when  the  names  are  called  over, 
and  the  first  12  who  are  present,  and  are  not 
excused  or  objected  to,  are  sworn,  and  set 
apart  as  the  jury.  It  is  common  in  most  of  our 
courts  having  much  business  to  impanel  two 
juries ;  that  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
court  being  called  "  the  first  jury,"  and  that  on 
the  left  hand  "  the  second  jury."  Sometimes, 
though  very  seldom,  and  only  when  the  urgent 
pressure  of  business  requires  it,  a  third  jury  is 
impanelled.  The  purpose  in  impanelling  more 
than  one  jury  is,  that  while  one  is  charged  with 
a  case  and  is  deliberating,  another  case  may  be 
tried  before  another  jury.  Upon  trials  before 
a  jury,  the  court  are  the  exclusive  judges  of  the 
admissibility  or  competency  of  evidence ;  but  if 
it  be  admitted,  the  jury  are  the  judges  of  its 
value. — We  may  remark  that  the  institution  of 
the  grand  jury  certainly  existed,  substantially 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  at  present, 
among  the  Saxons ;  and  it  is  from  this  grand 
juiy  that  some  suppose  the  petit  or  trial  jury 
to  be  derived ;  and  doubtless  this  is  in  some 
degree  true. 

JUSSIEU,  Dx,  a  French  family  of  natural  phi- 
losophers who  have  been  styled  the  *'  botanical 
dynasty"  of  France.  The  most  celebrated  are 
the  following:  I.  Abtoikb,  bom  in  Lyons,  July 
8, 1686,  died  in  Paris.  April  22,  1758.  After 
taking  the  desree  of  M.D.  at  Montpellier,  and 
traveUing  with  his  brother  Bernard  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1708,  where 
he  commenced  practice,  was  appointed  professor 
of  botany  at  the  king's  garden,  entered  the  acad- 
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may  of  sciences  in  1711,  and  oontribnted  several 
papers  to  the  MknudreB  of  that  learned  society, 
ih»  most  curions  of  which  is  perhaps  his  B^ 
ckerehM  phynque$  8ur  le»  pitr\/katian»  out  m 
trcucent  en  France  de  divenet  parties  de  plantes 
et  d^animaux  Hrangen,  In  the  course  of  a 
joomey  through  southern  France  and  Spain  he 
made  a  valuable  collection  of  plants  previously 
very  hnperfectly  known.  In  1720  he  gave  to 
Besdienz,  a  youug  officer  in  the  French  navy, 
a  small  coffee  tree,  which,  being  transplanted  to 
Martinique,  was  the  means  of  introducing  the 
cultivation  of  coffee  into  the  French  West  In- 
dies. Among  his  published  essays  is  a  Di»e(mr8 
$ur  le$  progr^  de  la  hotanique  (Paris,  1718). 
fie  edited  Barrelier's  posthumous  work,  PlanUe 
per  OdUam^  Hiepaniam^  et  Italiam  ObMrvatok 
Jeambui  jEneie  ExhUntm  (Paris,  1714),  and 
pnblislied  a  new  edition  of  Toumefort's  ImtU 
UUionee  Bei  Herbarim^  with  an  appendix  (Lyons, 
1719).  His  TVait^  dee  vertue  dee  plantee^  a 
synopsis  of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  at 
die  &cttlty  of  medicine,  was  published  by  Gan- 
doger  de  Foigny  in  1772.  II.  Bbbnard,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lyons,  Aug.  17, 1699, 
died  in  Paris,  Isov,  6, 1777.  He  was  graduated 
at  Montpellier,  joined  his  brother  in  Paris,  and 
in  1722  was  appointed  assistant  demonstrator 
of  botany  at  the  king^s  garden.  A  man  of 
contemplative  disposition,  abstemious  habits, 
and  no  ambition,  he  never  rose  above  this  sub- 
ordinate office,  but  gradually  obtained  the  repu- 
tation of  one  of  the  first  botanists  in  Europe. 
In  1725  he  edited  Tonmefort*s  EUtoire  dee 
plantee  dee  environs  de  Paris,  with  additions 
and  annotations,  which  were  considered  so  val- 
uable that  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  although  he  was  only  26  years 
of  age.  To  the  Mimoires  of  that  academy  he 
contributed  very  few  papers,  and  these  on  sub- 
jects of  secondary  importance,  but  remarkable 
for  nrecision,  ingenuity,  and  thorough  method. 
He  aevised  a  system  of  clasdfication  based  upon 
the  natural  affinities  of  plants,  and  applied  it  in 
1759  to  the  arrangement  of  a  botanical  garden 
§X  Trianon,  which  had  been  ordered  by  Louis 
XY.  The  catalogue  which  he  drew  up  on  this 
occasion  has  been  consddered  by  competent 
judges  as  the  foundation  of  the  ^'naturtd  sych 
tem,"  afterward  expounded  by  his  nephew 
Antoine  Laurent.  The  respect  with  which  he 
inspired  his  contemporaries  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  native  country ;  and  Linnieus 
himself  entertuned  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
acquirements.  III.  Aittoinx  Lambent,  nephew 
of  the  two  preceding,  born  in  Lyons,  April  12, 
1748,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  17, 1886.  He  wascalled 
to  the  metropolis  in  1765  by  his  uncle  Bernard, 
and  studied  medicine,  but  ultimately  devoted 
himself  to  botany,  in  which,  under  Bernard's 
directions,  he  attained  great  eminence.  As  early 
as  1773  he  presented  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
a  Mhnaire  eur  lee  reneneulaceeSy  in  which  the 
first  principles  of  the  ^^ natural  system"  are 
dearly  perceptible;  and  the  next  year  he  re- 
dooed  the  system  to  practice  in  the  replanting 


of  the  botanical  division  in  the  king^s  garden. 
In  1778  he  had  so  thoroughly  matured  his  plan 
that  he  undertook  the  pubhoation  of  his  great 
work,  Genera  Plantarttm  secundum  (Mines 
NaturdUs  diepesitay  juxta  MethodumAn  Horto 
Begio  Parieiensi  exaratanty  anno  1774,  which 
was  not  completed  until  1789.  To  bring  to- 
gether all  those  plants  which  are  allied  in  all 
essential  points  of  structure,  and  to  ti^e  into 
account  the  true  affinities  of  plants  on  a  com- 
parison of  all  their  organs,  is  the  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  "Jussieuan  system,"  which  has 
finally  triumphed  over  the  artificial  or  sexual 
system  of  Linnaeus.  In  1790  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  and 
intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  hospitals 
and  charities,  which  office  he  held  for  two 
years.  In  1798,  when  the  king^s  garden  was 
reorganized  as  the  museum  of  natural  history,  he 
was  raised  to  a  professorship,  and  while  he  held 
the  office  of  director  of  that  institution  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  its  library,  vfhlch.  is  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  actually  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
Europe.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  materia  medica  at  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
and  life  member  of  the  council  of  the  univer- 
sity, but  was  deprived  of  both  these  offices  dur- 
ing the  restoration.  In  1826  his  failing  health 
and  partial  blindness  caused  him  to  resign  his 
chair  of  botany  at  the  museum  in  favor  of  his 
son  Adrien.  He  preserved  to  the  last  his  love 
of  science  and  clearness  of  mind.  He  was  very 
desirous  of  publishing  a  new  edition  of  his  Ge- 
nera Plantarum,  in  which  all  the  recent  dis- 
coveries were  to  be  embodied ;  but,  unable  to 
achieve  so  vast  an  undertaking,  he  contented 
himself  with  improving  certain  parts  of  it  in  a 
series  of  invaluable  papers  published  from  1804 
to  1820  in  the  Annates  du  museum.  Beside  the 
works  above  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral historical  notices  of  the  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  a  number  of  valuable  articles  on 
botany  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  sciences  naiu- 
rellesy  among  which  the  one  upon  the  ^*  Natural 
Method  of  Plants"  deserves  to  be  specially  no- 
ticed. lY.  Adbien',  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Paris,  Dec.  28, 1797,  died  June  29, 1858.  On 
taking  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1824,  he  defended 
a  thesis  De  BupkorMaeearum  Generxbus,  He 
succeeded  his  father  as  professor  at  the  museum 
in  1826,  and  soon  achieved  a  distinguished  rank 
among  botanists  by  his  lectures  and  publica- 
tions. In  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  academy 
of  sciences,  and  in  1845  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  the  organography  of  plants  at  the  Sor- 
bonne ;  his  lectures  there,  which  he  continued 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  were  both  brilliant 
and  attractive.  His  most  important  work  is  a 
Ceurs  ilimentaire  d'histoire  naturelle :  Partie 
lotanique  (Paris,  1848),  which  is  by  far  the  best 
elementary  treatise  on  botany.  An  English 
translation  by  I.  H.  Wilson,  under  the  title  of 
'^Elements  of  Botany,"  was  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1849.  His  treatise  on  botanical  taxono- 
my, which  appeared  in  1848,  in  theDieticnnaire 
vnvoerHl  d'htstoire  naturelle^  is  also  very  valu- 
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able.  Among  his  papers  printed  either  in  the 
Annalea  du  museum  or  the  Camvtet  rendus  de 
raeadimie  det  scieneeg.  one  of  the  best  is  his 
Monographie  det  malptghiacies  (1848). — ^A  very 
interesting  essay,  J)e  lamethode  natureUe  et  dea 
Jvuieti.  was  published  by  P.  Flourens  ia  his 
£loge9  historiquett  2d  series. 

JUSTE,  TnioDOBB,  a  Belgian  historian,  born 
in  Brussels  in  1818.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
Belgian  board  of  education  and  member  of  many 
learned  societiesj  and  has  popularized  historical 
knowledge  in  his  native  country  by  a  series  of 
works  on  French,  Belgian,  and  general  history, 
the  principal  of  which  are :  Bisto-ire  eUmentaire 
et  populaire  de  la  Belgique  (Brussels,  1838;  Sd 
and  enlarged  ed.  1848) ;  Pricie  de  Phuttaire  mo- 
deme  eonsidirie  dam  eee  rapporte  avec  la  Bel- 
gique (1845) ;  Eutoire  de  la  revolution  Beige  de 
1790  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1846) ;  FrecU  de  Vhietoire 
du  moyen  Age  (5  vols.  12mo.,  1848);  and  Lee 
Faya  Bos  sous  FhUippe  11.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1865). 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.  In  the  English 
law,  justices  of  the  peace  are  "judges  of  record 
appointed  by  the  king's  commission  to  be  jus- 
tices within  certain  limits,  for  the  conservation 
of  the  peace  and  the  execution  of  divers  things 
comprehended  within  their  commission  and 
within  divers  statutes  committed  to  their 
charge.''  Before  the  institution  of  this  office 
there  existed  in  England  by  the  common  law 
certain  officers  appointed  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  order,  and  called  eonservatores  pacie^ 
keepers  of  the  peace.  Some  of  them  exercised 
their  functions  by  virtue  of  their  tenures,  and 
some  by  virtue  of  their  offices;  others  were 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  their  counties.  The 
period  at  which  this  office  ceased,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  were  first  created,  has  been  dis- 
puted; but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  fix  it  at 
the  b^inning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  At 
that  time  the  new  king,  fearing  that  some  ris- 
ings or  other  disturbances  might  take  place  in 
protest  against  the  manner  or  his  accession  to 
the  crown,  sent  writs  to  all  the  sheriff  in  Eng- 
land commanding  that  peace  be  kept  through- 
out their  bailiwicks  on  pain  and  peril  of  disin- 
heritance and  loss  of  life  and  limb;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  after  the  date  of  tiiese  writs  it  was 
ordiuned  in  parliament  that,  for  the  better 
maintaining  and  keeping  of  the  peace  in  every 
county,  good  men  and  lawful  which  were  no 
maintainors  of  evil  or  barrators  in  the  county 
should  be  assigned  to  keep  the  peace.  (BlaclL 
Oom.  i.  850.)  From  that  time  the  election  of 
the  conservators  of  the  peace  was  taken  from 
the  people,  and  their  creation  resided  thence- 
forth in  the  assignment  of  the  crown.  It  was 
only,  however,  by  subsequent  statutes  that  the 
conservators  of  the  peace  acquired  a  judicial 
character  and  functions.  By  4  Edward  IIL  c. 
2,  they  were  empowered  to  "  take  indictment,'' 
and  by  84  Edward  III.  c.  2,  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  "hear  and  determine"  in  cases  of  felo- 
nies and  trespasses.  It  is  probable  that  not  un- 
til then  were  these  officers  called  justices.  The 
office^  as  constituted  and  defined  by  these  and 


later  statutes,  occupies  an  important  plaoe  in 
the  English  judicial  system.  It  was  adopted  in 
the  several  states  of  this  country  at  their  settle- 
ment, and  may  be  considered  to  possess  here 
the  general  character  and  ftmctions  allowed 
to  it  in  England  by  force  of  statutes.  But 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  all  the  states 
legislative  enactments  have  so  fully  enumer- 
ated the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  as 
perhaps  to  preclude  reference  to  the  English 
law  on  the  subject. — Justices  of  the  peace  are 
in  some  states  elected  by  the  people,  and  in 
others  receive  their  api)ointment  from  the  ex- 
ecutive. Their  jurisdiction  is  determined  by 
their  commissions  and  the  provisions  of  various 
statutes.  These  are  to  be  strictly  constraed, 
and  no  authority  can  be  implied.  Without 
attempting  a  recital  of  all  the  particular  func- 
tions exercised  by  these  officers,  it  will  suffice 
for  our  present  purpose  to  mention,  under  their 
criminal  jurisdiction,  that  when  they  are  not 
limited  by  the  existence  of  special  courts,  they 
possess  still  their  ancient  common  law  powers 
as  conservators  of  the  peace,  and  as  sucl^tnay 
suppress  riots  and  affi-ays  and  apprehend  all 
disturbers  of  the  peace.  Then  they  may  pun- 
ish them  by  fine,  and  take  recognizances  for 
their  future  good  behavior.  By  virtue  of  their 
criminal  authority  they  may  also  issue  their 
warrants  for  the  arrest  of  offenders.  If  the 
ofience  be  a  trifling  one,  they  may  themselves 
determine  in  the  matter.  If,  however,  it  be  of 
an  aggravated  nature,  they  commit  or  bind  over 
the  criminal  for  trial  in  a  regular  court.  They 
may  judge  in  civil  suits  when  but  a  small 
amount  is  involved,  but  not  generally  if  any 
titie  to  real  property  comes  in  question.  As 
further  examples  of  their  usual  powers,  it  may 
be  added  that  they  may  issue  summonses  for 
witnesses  to  appHear  in  their  own  courts,  and 
to  answer  in  civil  suits  pending  before  other 
courts ;  they  may  administer  oaths  in  all  cases 
in  which  an  oath  is  required ;  they  may  cele- 
brate marriages;  and  may  make  examinations 
and  issue  warrants  in  cases  of  bastardy.  They 
also  exercise  certain  functions  under  the  poor 
laws.  '  The  justice  must  have  jurisdiction  of 
the  parties  and  of  the  matter,  or  his  interfer- 
ence is  a  trespass.  But  when  he  acts  within 
his  jurisdiction  and  by  color  of  his  office,  he  is 
not  responsible  in  a  civil  suit  for  his  acts.  An 
action  lies  against  him  only  when  he  has  acted 
from  corrupt  or  malicious  motives.  He  may 
be  impeached,  and  in  some  states  removed  by 
petition  and  hearing  of  the  charges  made  against 
him  before  a  higher  court.  A  justice  must 
keep  a  record  of  his  proceedings,  and  may  ad- 
Jouru  his  court  from  day  to  day.  The  plead- 
ings before  him  are,  for  the  benefit  of  suitors, 
treated  with  great  liberality. — In  the  decree  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  judicial  system  of 
France  (Aug.  24^  1790)  jugee  de  paix  were 
created  in  imitation  of  the  English  officers  of 
the  same  name.  They  were  to  decide  sum- 
marily, without  expense  to  suitors  and  without 
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liie  inteirention  of  oomuel,  affiiira  of  slight 
importAiioe,  and  especially  those  which  involY- 
ed  disputed  facts  rather  than  contested  points 
of  law.  The  decree  of  Sept.  1791,  concerning^ 
criminal  procedure,  invested  the  juges  de  paix 
with  police  functions;  at  a  later  period  thej 
were  called  to  the  presidency  of  those  police 
tribunals  which  took  cognizance  of  minor 
offences.  Under  the  law  of  May  25,  1888,  the 
French  Justices  are  empowered  to  decide  finally 
in  aU  causes  purely  personal,  and  involving  no 
more  than  100  francs,  but  subject  to  appe^  in 
aU  such  causes  from  100  to  200  franca  With 
similar  limitations  they  have  jurisdiction  in  ac- 
tions between  landlords  and  tenants;  in  suits 
for  damages  to  fields,  fruits,  and  harvests ;  be- 
tween laborers  and  their  employers ;  and  be- 
tween servants  or  apprentices  and  their  masters ; 
and  in  civil  suits  for  verbal  defamation,  and  in 
thoee  breaches  of  the  peace  and  assaults  which 
are  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the  criminal 
law.  Their  decrees  are  subject  to  appeal  in  all 
possessory  actions,  in  cases  involving  questions 
of  boundaries,  and  in  those  arising  out  of  the  use 
of  mill  privileges  and  streams  applied  to  irriga- 
tion. As  officers  of  the  judicial  police  and  auxili- 
ary to  the  prosecuting  officer  of  the  government 
(jfroeureur  du  roi)^  Uiey  received  informations 
and  made  examinations  into  eharges  of  fla- 
grant  crim^  committed  within  their  jurisdiction. 
These  justices  were  required  to  hold  at  least  two 
sittings  a  week,  though  they  might  at  their  elec- 
tion hear  causes  every  day.  They  must  decide 
at  the  first  hearing,  unless  in  exceptional  cases. 
JUSTIN  (Flaviu©  Anicius  Justinus).  I. 
Sumamed  the  Elder,  Byzantine  emperor,  born 
of  a  family  of  barbarian  peasants  near  Sardica, 
now  Sophia  in  Bulgaria,  in  450,  died  in  527. 
Too  ambitions  to  follow  the  modest  pursuits  of 
hia  parents,  he  started  with  two  other  youths 
on  foot  for  the  capital  to  enter  the  army,  and 
on  account  of  his  strength  and  stature  was 
l^oed  amonff  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo  I. 
under  the  fcSlowing  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anasta- 
nus  he  emerged  to  wealth  and  honors.  Having 
served  In  the  laaurian  and  Persian  wars,  and 
been  promoted  successively  to  the  ranks  of 
tribune,  count,  and  general,  and  the  dignity  of 
senator,  he  was  commander  of  the  imperial 
gnards  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Anastasius 
(518).  The  eunuch  Amantius,  who  then  reigned 
in  the  court,  being  bent  on  setting  one  of  his 
creatures,  Theodatus,  on  the  throne,  intrusted 
an  ample  donative  to  Justin  with  which  to  gain 
the  sofErage  of  the  guards  for  his  purpose. 
Justin  employed  the  bribe  in  his  own  favor, 
and  was  prochumed  emperor  at  the  age  of  68. 
Brave,  but  iffuorant,  according  to  Procopius, 
even  of  the  alphabet,  he  intrusted  the  quiestor 
Prodns  with  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  adopt- 
ed Justinian,  his  nephew  and  a  native  of  his  vil- 
lage, who,  however,  was  educated  in  Oonstan- 
tinople.  Amantius  was  executed  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  and  heresy,  Theodatus  was  murdered 
in  prison,  and  Vitalian,  a  Gothic  chief,  who  had 
become  popular  by  his  civil  war  against  Anas- 


tasius in  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith,  was 
treacherously  murdered.  Both  Justin  and  his 
successor  Justinian  (during  part  of  his  reign) 
were  defenders  of  the  orthodox  creed.  II.  The 
Younger,  nephew  of  Justinian,  succeeded  him 
in  565,  adopted  Tiberius  U.  as  co-emperor  in 
547,  and  died  in  578.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
dispositions,  but  weak  and  eickly,  and  his  reign 
was  marked  by  numerous  calamities,  the  great^ 
of  which  was  the  conquest  of  Italy  bv  the  Lom- 
bards under  Alboin,  after  the  removal  of  Narses, 
who  had  reconquered  it  from  the  Ostrogoths. 

JUSTIN  (Juffninjs^,  a  Latin  historian,  of  un- 
certain date,  and  of  whose  personal  histoiy 
nothing  is  known.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived 
at  Rome  in  the  8d  or  4th  century.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  HUtoriarum  Philip- 
piearvm  Libri  XLIV^  founded  on  a  lost  work 
of  Trogus  Pompeins,  a  historian  of  the  Augustan 
age.  The  original  work,  though  professing  to 
give  only  an  acoount  of  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archy, was  hardly  less  Uian  a  universal  history, 
and  was  of  great  value.  Justin  seems  rather  to 
have  compiled  selections  from  it  than  to  have 
abridged  it  systematically,  and  his  history  con- 
tains a  great  variety  of  information  that  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  preserved,  carelessly 
arranged,  but  written  in  a  clear  and  sometimes 
elegant  style.  The  latest  editions  are  those  of 
Frotscher  (Leipsic,  1827)  and  Schwarz  (Stutt- 
gart, 1884-^6).  The  English  translations  are  by 
Codrington  (1664),  Brown  (1712),  Bayley  (1732), 
Clark  (1732),  and  TurnbuU  (1746). 

JUSTIN  MARTYR  {lovaTuw  6  Maprvi),  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  church  fathers,  born  in 
Flavia  Neapolis  (Shechem),  in  Samaria,  mar- 
tyred at  Rome  under  Marcus  Aurelius  about 
165.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  variously  conjec- 
tured to  be  89, 108, 114,  or  118.  In  his  youth 
he  studied  with  enthusiasm  the  Greek  systems 
of  philosophy,  and  was  successively  a  stoic,  a 
peripatetic,  and  a  Platonist  He  relates  that 
while  meditating  by  the  sea  on  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  ideas  he  met  with  an  old  man,  of 
meek  and  venerable  aspect,  who  proved  to  him 
that  Plato,  though  the  most  illustrious  of  heathen 
philosophers,  was  ignorant  of  many  things,  and 
recommended  to  him  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  This  conversation  resulted  in  his  con- 
version, and,  though  he  retained  the  garb  of  a 
philosopher,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  new  faith  and  to  defending  by  his 
writings  the  character  and  principles  of  the 
Christians.  On  a  vbit  to  Rome  he  was  ar- 
raigned during  the  persecution  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  when  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  was  sentenced,  accorcUng  to  one  account, 
to  be  scourged  and  beheaded,  and  according  to 
another  to  drink  hemlock.  His  name  appears 
in  tlie  calendar  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  and  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at 
Rome  and  that  of  the  Jesuits  at  Eystadt  both 
claim  to  possess  his  body.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  who  sought  to  reconcile  philosophy  and 
Christianity.  Among  his  works  are  a  plea  for 
the  Christians  addresied  to  the  emperor  Anto- 
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Binas  Pius  under  the  title  of  an  apology,  wbioh 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity;  a  second  apology,  addressed 
probably  to  Marcus  Aurelius;  and  a  dialogue, 
in  which  he  maintains  Christianity  against  the 
objections  of  IWpho,  a  Jew.  Many  other 
writings  of  doubtfal  authorship  are  attributed  to 
him.  The  best  edition  of  his  oomplete  works 
is  that  by  Otto  (3  vols.,  Jena,  1848-*50).  His 
apologies  were  translated  into  English  by  Reeve 
(2  yok,  1809),  and  the  dialogue  with  Trypho 
by  Brown  (1765). 

JUSTINIAN  I.  (Flavito  Ahioius  Justiota- 
mrs),  surnamed  the  Great,  a  Byzantine  emperor, 
bom  in  482  or  483  at  Tauresium,  a  village  near 
the  ruins  of  Sardica,  now  Sophia  in  European 
Turkey,  died  Nov.  14,  565.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  poor  Slavic  family,  but  his  elevation  was  pro- 
moted by  his  uncle,  who  after  a  life  of  military 
service  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  in  618,  under  the  name  of  Justin  I.,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  in  627  adopted  his 
nephew  as  co-emperor  at  the  request  of  the 
senate.  Justinian,  who  on  good  grounds  is  sus- 
pected of  having  effectively  uded  in  the  com- 
mission of  various  crimes  by  which  his  uncle 
obtained  and  secured  the  imperial  diadem,  was 
possessed  long  before  the  decease  of  the  latter 
of  all  power  in  the  state,  as  well  as  of  a  large 
private  fortune.  He  shared  both  his  power  and 
wealth  with  Theodora,  a  beautiful,  crafty,  and 
unscrupulous  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  keeper 
of  wild  beasts,  who  had  been  long  known  as  a 
comedian  and  prostitute,  and  despised  by  the 
people  of  the  capital  as  the  vilest  of  her  sex. 
Having  married  her  in  spite  of  all  objections  on 
the  part  of  the  court,  he  not  only  seated  her  on 
his  throne,  but  also  made  her  an  equal  colleague 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire ;  and  her  de- 
moralizing, cormpting^  and  despotic  inflnence 
remained  powerful  tUl  her  death  in  the  22d 
year  of  their  reign.  In  the  chief  subjects  of 
agitation  which  at  that  time  distracted  the  em- 
pire, the  questions  of  creed  in  the  church  and 
of  color  in  Uie  games  of  the  charioteers  in  the 
hippodrome,  Justinian  and  his  wife  were  agreed 
in  zealoasly  supporting  the  orthodox  and  the 
blue  parties,  in  the  capital  and  most  of  the 
provinces  heresy  was  totally  powerless,  but  the 
faction  of  the  greens  was  often  able  to  resist  by 
open  violence  the  arrogance  of  their  opponents 
and  oppressors.  In  582,  after  a  fierce  contest 
between  the  factions,  in  which  Constantinople 
was  almost  laid  in  ashes,  they  momentarily 
oombin(Ki  tiieir  forces  against  the  government, 
and  proclaimed  Hypatius,  a  nephew  of  the  em- 
peror Anastasins,  emperor.  The  resolute  spirit 
of  Theodora  and  the  faithful  bravery  of  the 
general  Belisarius  triumphed.  The  blues  re- 
turned to  allegiance,  the  greens  were  crnshed 
with  dreadful  sUiughter,  Hypatins  and  his  prin- 
cipal accomplices  were  executed,  and  tranquil- 
lity was  restored.  Justinian  now  turned  his 
chief  attention  to  the  external  interests  of  his 
vast  state.  Purchasing  at  an  immense  sum  a 
trace  from  Chosroes  I.  of  Peraia  after  a  war 


of  a  few  years  waffed  with  varying  succeas,  lie 
sent  Belisarius  with  a  fleet  against  Gelimer,  who 
had  usurped  the  sovereign  power  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Vandals  of  Africa,  and  as  an  Arian 
ruler  oppressed  his  Catholic  subjects.  The  fleet 
sailed  from  Constantinople  in  June,  638,  and 
after  a  voyage  of  8  months  the  army  disem- 
barked in  the  vicinity  of  Carthage,  and  a  series 
of  victories  soon  brought  that  capital  and  the 
person  of  Gelimer  himself  into  the  power  of  the 
jByzantines.  Gelimer  was  sent  a  captive  to 
Constantinople,  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals 
destroyed,  and  the  Arian  worship  suppressed. 
Calumniated  at  the  court,  however,  the  heroic 
conqueror  had  to  vindicate  his  honor  before  his 
masters,  but  was  allowed  the  honors  of  a  tri- 
umph. The  conquest  of  the  province  of  Africa, 
to  which  was  added  that  of  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces, not  only  procured  new  inflnence  and 
some  strong  stations  in  Spain,  but  also  paved 
the  way  for  the  re^tablishment  of  the  IComan 
imperial  power  in  Italv,  where  Athalaric,  the 
profligate  young  grandson  of  Theodoric  the 
Great,  the  founder  of  the  Ostrogothic  dominion, 
having  died,  his  mother,  the  regent  Amalason- 
tha,  for  some  time  usurped  the  reins  of  power, 
but  was  soon  murdered  and  succeeded  by  her 
unworthy  colleague  and  2d  husband,  Theodatus 
(535).  Belisarius  successively  reduced  Sicily, 
crossed  over  to  Rhegium,  and  conquered  Naples ; 
Theodatus  was  deposed  by  his  people  and  assas- 
sinated; Rome  opened  its  gates  to  the  army 
which  fought  in  its  name  (636).  Vitiges,  the 
successor  of  Theodatus,  tried  in  vain  to  recon- 
quer that  metropolis,  and  soon  had  to  take 
refuge  in  the  morasses  and  within  the  walls  of 
Ravenna^  which  was  reduced  bv  the  arms  and 
diplomatic  skill  of  the  imperial  general  (539). 
But  Justinian  again  listened  to  the  voice  of 
envy,  and  recalled  the  conqueror,  who  readily 
obeyed.  As  Chosroes  had  broken  the  truce  and 
invaded  Syria  (540),  Belisarius  was  sent  ag^nst 
him,  and  in  two  successive  campaigns,  without 
striking  a  blow,  induced  the  enemy  to  return  to 
his  own  dominions.  After  a  short  disgrace,  he 
was  again  sent  to  Italy,  but  without  an  army, 
to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  which  had 
been  renewed  there  by  the  new  Idng  of  the 
Goths,  the  brave  Totila.  The  latter  had  nearly 
reconquered  the  whole  country,  and  Rome  was 
besieged.  Belisarius  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
relieve  it;  the  city  was  taken,  and  was  to  be 
destroyed  (546),  when  the  conqueror  yielded  to 
the  remonstrances  of  his  antagonist^  who  soon 
after  reoccupied  and  fortified  the  deserted  me- 
tropolis of  the  world.  Ignoble  intrigues,  how- 
ever, again  checked  Belisarius  in  his  movements, 
and  finally  deprived  him  of  his  command  (548). 
Totila  again  took  Rome  (549).  Justinian,  how- 
ever, found  another  great  general  in  the  eunuch 
Narses,  and  in  552  once  more  received  the  keys 
of  the  ancient  capital,  which  in  his  reign  had 
been  5  times  taken  ana  reeovered.  Totila  had 
fallen  in  the  battle  near  its  gates,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Teias,  the  last  of  the  Ostrogothic  kings^ 
shared  the  same  fate  in  the  following  year. 
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ABotiwr  grdfttTictorjof  Nanes  over  the  Fnmks 
and  Alemanni,  who  then  invaded  Italy,  secured 
the  posBession  of  that  conntnr,  which  he  sot- 
eraed  aa  exarch,  residing  in  Kavenna.  Beusa- 
rioa  ended  his  military  career  by  saving  Con- 
stantinople from  an  invasion  of  Bolgarians  and 
Stavi  (559).  In  the  East  Jnstinian  terminated 
a  protracted  war  with  tne  Persians  aboat  the 
possession  of  Colchis  or  Lazica  by  a  peace  (561), 
in  whidi  Chosroes  extorted  the  ignominious 
promise  of  an  annnal  tribate.  The  northern 
froQiiers  of  the  empire  were  in  part  secured 
i^^ainst  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians  by  simi- 
lar treaties,  and  a  vast  line  of  fortifications,  e»- 
pecttUy  along  the  Danube,  was  added  from  a 
IMing  of  precaution  which  the  d^zeneracy  of 
the  empire  made  but  too  natural  The  imperial 
armies  themselves  consisted  mainly  of  barbarian 
hirelings.  In  the  interior  the  rei^  of  Justinian 
was  marked  by  tjrranny,  extortion,  and  lavish 
expenditure,  especially  in  the  erection  of  sumpto- 
ona  buildings^  of  which  the  rebailt  church  of  St 
Sophia  was  tiie  most  magnificent;  by  a  contin- 
ual meddling  in  the  afOairs  of  the  church,  and 
the  severe  persecution  of  heretics,  Samaritaos, 
Jewa,  and  pagans,  involving  the  dissolution  of  the 
Athenian  schools  of  philosophy ;  and  by  unin- 
termpted  intrigues  at  the  coart,  which,  among 
others^  finally  succeeded  in  ruining  Belisarius. 
Jastinian,  however,  who  was  fond  of  studies  as 
well  as  of  arts,  has  the  great  merit  of  having, 
tfaioogfa  Tribonian  and  other  lawyers,  prepared 
that  4»de  of  Roman  kws -which  bears  his  name 
and  is  tfie  great  monument  of  his  reign.  (See 
Civil  Law.)  The  introduction  of  rilkworms 
from  China  througfi  some  missionaries,  who 
broo^t  the  eggs  of  the  useful  insects  in  hollow 
sticks,  la  another  of  its  lasting  merits.  Justinian 
was  patMt,  fruaal,  and  diligent,  but  vain,  self- 
ish, and  nngrateniL  '^  He  was  neither  beloved 
In  bis  life  nor  regretted  at  his  death." 

JiriiS,afibroos  material,  described  as  a  grass, 
m  appearance  like  a  coarse  fiax.  exported  from 
the  £aat  Indiea  for  the  manumcture  of  mats 
and  carpeta.  It  is  used  of  the  natural  color  and 
aim  dyed.  In  and  about  Dundee,  Scotland, 
there  are  75  mills  engaged  in  spinning  jute  and 
fiax,  one  of  which  is  the  largest  mill  in  Scotland, 
einploying  2,000  hands  in  working  Jute  alone. 
The  raw  material  costs  only  about  11«.  per  cwt ; 
the  eaipets  sell  for  *td,  to  lid.  per  yard,  and 
the  mats  at  about  8«.  each.  The  fibre  is  soft 
silky,  and  easily  spun,  but  lacks  strength,  and 
moreover  ia  liable  to  decay  rapidly,  particularly 
if  exposed  to  dampness.  The  exportations  of 
this  article  from  Calcutta  alone  amounted  in  the 
yean  1850  and  1851  to  the  value  of  £200,000; 
and  the  annual  consumption  in  England  is  es- 
timated at  100,000  bales,  valued  at  £20  each. 
It  is  made  into  ^^bagi^^Dg"  for  cotton  bales, 
and  finally  finds  its  way  to  the  paper  mills  for 
the  mannikctnre  of  coarse  wra[>ping  papers. 
The  finer  fibres,  resembling  caterpillars*  thread, 
are  used  to  adulterate  silk. 

JUTECALPA,  a  town  of  Honduras,  capital 
cf  the  d^Murtment  of  Olanoho ;  pop.  4,500.    It 


18  the  centre  of  a  large  cattle-growing  and  gold- 
washing  district,  and  some  of  its  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  mahogany  cuttings  on  the  rivers 
Boman,  Patuca,  &c.,  which  rise  in  its  vicinity 
and  fiow  N.  into  the  bay  of  Hondums.  About 
$150,000  in  gold  dust,  80,000  hides,  and  a  con- 
aiderable  quantity  of  liquidamber,  are  sent 
abroad  annxudly  from  this  town.  Large  droves 
of  cattle  are  also  driven  thence  into  the  repub- 
lics of  San  Salvador  and  Gnatemtda.  Far  re- 
moved from  the  centres  of  political  strife,  it  has 
suffered  less  than  any  other  Central  American 
town  from  the  partisan  contests  of  the  country. 
JUTLAND  (Dan.  JyUand)^  an  irregular  penin- 
sula, forming  the  chief  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  bounded  K  ov  the  Skager  Kack,  E. 
by  the  Cattegat,  the  Little  Belt,  and  the  Baltic, 
S.  by  Holstein,  and  W.  by  the  North  sea.  It 
comprises  the  circle  or  province  of  North  Jut- 
land or  Jutland  proper,  and  the  duchy  of  Schles- 
wig,  sometimes  called  South  Jutland.  It  is  the 
ancient  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  and  the  country 
of  the  Jutes.  The  Jutes  were  a  Teutonic  or 
Scandinavian  tribe,  of  whose  presence  in  this 
quarter  we  have  evidence  as  early  as  the  6th 
century.  According  to  Mannert,  they  were 
identical  in  race  with  the  Guthi  of  Ptolemy, 
and  came  from  the  opposite  Scandinavian  coast. 
They  were  the  earliest  Germanic  invaders  of 
Britain  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans. 
—The  circle  of  Jutland  lies  between  lat.  65^ 
28'  and  57**  44'  N.,  long.  8*  5'  and  10*  57' 
£.;  area,  9,606  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1858,  646,287, 
all  Danes  excepting  a  few  German  settlers. 
It  is  divided  into  4  dioceses  or  districts,  which 
are  subdivided  into  10  bailiwicks.  The  cap- 
ital is  Viborg.  The  N.  and  part  of  the  W. 
coast  are  low,  fiat,  and  sandy,  presentinff  long 
lines  of  dangerous  banks,  broken  on  the  W. 
by  several  large  fiords  which  may  be  said  to 
form  lagoons.  The  £.  shores  are  more  rocky 
and  have  some  good  harbors.  The  Ljm  fiord 
entirely  insulates  the  N.  part  of  the  circle. 
There  are  many  ponds  and  marshes  scattered 
over  the  surface,  but  few  rivers.  The  largest 
streams  are  the  Guden,  which  fiows  into  Uie 
Cattegat,  the  Lonborg,  which  enters  the  Ring- 
kiObing  fiord,  and  the  Eolding  and  Eonge,  which 
separate  Jutland  from  Schleswig.  There  are  no 
mountains,  and  the  hills  are  little  more  than 
accumulations  of  sand,  seldom  exceeding  100 
feet  in  height  The  soil  on  the  E.  and  W.  is 
fertile,  but  the  central  districts  are  sandy  and 
sterile,  and  the  N.  coast  is  covered  with  drifting 
sands,  which  are  planted  with  reeds  to  prevent 
them  frx)m  being  borne  by  the  wind  over  the 
cultivated  lands.  On  the  £.  there  are  some 
groves  of  oak,  fir,  and  birch,  but  the  province 
has  been  nearly  stripped  of  its  timber.  Agri- 
culture is  in  a  very  low  state,  bat  efforts  have 
been  made  with  some  success  to  improve  it. 
The  industry  of  tiie  inhabitants  is  directed 
chiefiy  to  husbandry,  the  coast  fisheries,  and 
domestic  manufiiotiurea.  There  are  manufac- 
tories of  woollen  goods,  fire-arms,  and  earthen- 
ware.   Commerce  is  aotivci  and  is  much  facili«> 
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tttted  by  the  long  fiords.  The  prinoipal  oom- 
mercial  emporiam  is  Aarhnus.  The  oonstrno- 
tion  of  the  Juthind  railway  was  oonoeded  to  8ir 
Morton  Peto  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  March 
4^  1867,  wliich  was  ratified  by  the  king  of  Den- 
mark in  1869.  It  is  to  connect  Aarhnus  with 
Holstebro  tia  Viborg,  with  a  branch  to  Banders. 
JUVENAL  (JuYBNALis),  Dbgimus  Junius,  a 
Roman  satirical  poet,  flourished  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  1st  century  A.  D.  and  in  the  Ist 
quarter  of  the  2d.  The  only  certain  facts  in 
his  personal  history  are  that  Aquinum  was 
either  the  place  of  his  nativity  or  his  chosen 
residence,  and  that  he  was  an  intunate  friend 
of  the  poet  Martial,  who  addresses  him  in 
three  of  his  epigrams.  According  to  the  old- 
est memoir  of  him,  which  is  ascribed  with  little 
probability  to  Suetonius,  he  was  either  the  son 
or  the  idumntu  of  a  wealthy  fireedman,  occu- 
pied himself  till  middle  age  as  a  pleader,  was 
led  to  devote  himself  to  satirical  composition 
by  the  success  of  some  verses  which  he  wrote 
upon  a  pantomimist  named  Paris,  after  much 
hesitation  recited  his  satires  before  numerous 
audiences,  which  were  received  with  so  much 
ftiYor  that  he  ventured  to  insert  in  one  of  them 
his  attack  on  Paris,  which  was  construed  into 
an  attack  on  an  actor  at  that  time  in  high  fsBivor 
at  court,  and  was  therefore,  though  80  years  of 
age,  appointed  to  command  a  cohort  of  infantry 
in  Egypt,  and  died  after  a  short  time  of  vexft> 
tion  and  grief  in  this  honorable  exile.  The 
pantomimist  Paris,  a  favorite  of  Domitian,  was 
put  to  death  in  A.  D.  88 ;  and  as  it  is  establish- 
ed that  one  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  was  writ- 
ten not  earlier  than  96  and  another  not  earlier 
than  100,  he  could  not  have  been  sent  toEsypt 
in  the  lifetime  of  Paris,  unless  he  afterward  re- 
turned, in  which  case  it  is  strange  that  his  works 
contain  no  allusion  to  his  exile.  The  story  of 
his  banishment  is  therefore  questioned  by  some 
critics.  Juvenal  disputes  witn  Horace  the  hon* 
or  of  being  the  greatest  Roman  satirist.  living 
amid  ^e  vices  of  a  dedining  state,  under  the 


tyranny  of  Nero  and  Domitian.  and  seeing  the 
humiliation  of  his  countrymen,  his  compositions 
are  much  more  purposely  and  formally  severe 
than  the  easy  and  good-humored  satires  of  Ho- 
race. Each  of  them  is  an  elaborate  and  sono- 
rous piece  of  declamation,  which  confirms  the 
statement  of  some  of  his  biogn4>hers  that  in 
youth  he  diligently  attended  the  schools  of  the 
rhetoricians,  and  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
declaim  at  the  forum  during  many  years  of  his 
life.  His  extant  works  are  16  satires,  and  a 
fragment  of  doubtfhl  authenticity,  all  in  heroic 
liexameters.  There  are  numerous  very  early 
editions,  6  of  which  may  claim  to  be  the  prinr 
eept.  Among  the  most  complete  editions  are 
those  of  Ruperti  (Leipsic,  1819)  and  Heinrlch 

2onn,  1889).   The  English  translators  are  Holy- 
y,  8tapylton,  Dryden  (of  6  satires),  GifiTord, 
Hodgson,  Badham,  and  Evans. 

JUXON,  WiLUAH,  an  English  prelate,  ardi- 
bishop  of  Oanterbury,  born  in  Chichester  in 
1682,  died  June  4,  1668.  He  was  educated  on 
the  foundation  of  the  merchant  tailors*  school, 
and  of  Bt.  John's  college,  Oxford,  of  which  be 
became  a  fellow  in  1698.  Originally  destined 
for  the  law,  he  studied  theology,  and  became 
vicar  of  St  Giles's,  Oxford,  in  1609,  and  rector 
of  Somerton  in  1614.  He  was  president  of  his 
college  in  1621,  and  yice-chanceilor  in  1626  and 
1627.  He  became  successively  dean  of  Worces- 
ter and  prebendary  of  Chichester,  bishop  of 
Hereford,  and  in  the  same  year,  1688,  bishop 
of  London.  In  1686  he  was  i^pointed  lord 
high  treasurer,  but  earnestly  solicited  leave  to 
resign  the  office  in  1640,  and  returned  to  the 
charge  of  his  diocese.  He  was  a  prelate  of  great 
learning  and  piety,  and  was  devotedly  attached 
to  the  king,  whom  he  attended  in  the  isle  of 
Wight,  at  his  trial,  and  to  the  last  upon  the  scaf- 
fold. After  the  king's  execution,  he  was  de- 
piived  of  his  bishopric,  and  imprisoned  for  a 
short  time  for  refhsmg  to  disclose  his  last  con- 
versation with  the  king.  After  the  restoration 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1660. 


K 


Kthe  11th  letter  of  the  Phoenician  and  other 
J  Semitic  graphic  systems,  named  haph  (hol- 
low of  the  hand,  curved),  is  also  the  1 1th  of  many 
European  alphabets,  although  the  letters  pre* 
ceding  it  do  not  exactly  coincide  in  both  systems. 
It  is  the  10th  (icoinra)  in  Greek.  In  ancient 
Latin,  as  long  as  0  was  used  as  the  sign  of  G, 
it  was  the  9tTi ;  but  after  the  innovation  of  0 
for  the  hard  guttural  in  all  positions,  and  the 
introduction  of  G  as  its  corresponding  soft  gut- 
tural, it  became  the  10th  letter,  though  merely 
in  a  few  abbreviations,  such  as  K.  for  Ceuo, 
hal.  for  eaUnd/B^  isc.  It  is  erroneously  said  to 
be  the  11th  in  most  modem  Latin  grammars. 
(See  G,  and  J.)  Sallust,  a  grammarian  of  Rome, 
attributes  its  introduction  into  the  Latin  to 


one  Salvias.  Quintilian  denies  it  a  place  in  the 
Latin,  and  bhunes  its  use  even  before  a,  as  in 
halend4B^  halumniOy  although  it  was  burnt  in 
upon  the  forehead  of  slanderers.  According 
to  Scaurus,  E  was  anciently  used  instead  of 
the  syllable  eaJO  instead  of  ee^  ei;  and  accord- 
ing to  Yelius  Longus,  Q  instead  of  qu  or  eu; 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  ancient  usage  that  in  our 
modem  alphabets  E  is  pronoonced  l»;  O,  m  and 
ei,  as  if  they  were  H  m  French,  m  in  English, 
iohi  in  Italian ;  and  Q  as  ibtf .  In  hieroglyphs  K 
was  represented  by  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  and 
by  a  flat  basket  with  a  handle.  It  is  the  lltii 
letter  in  Cufic,  the  22d  in  Arabic,  the  25th  in 
Persian  and  Turkish,  the  14th  in  Ethiopian,  the 
17th  in  Amharic;  the  15th  in  Armenian,  11th 
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la  G«orgitfi,  14tih  in  Ojrinio,  13ih  in  GlagoKtio. 
asd  11th  in  Raasian  (iaio).  It  was  represented 
hffum  andent  Flrencb,  in  all  position,  though 
in  modern  French  only  inoiM  and  qui;  while 
a  the  same  hingoage  tiie  K  is  maintained  only 
m  tfprieiUy  in  some  Greek  words,  snoh  as  itv- 
mmmtit^  kfftte^  which  are  now  more  frequently 
written  with  c^  in  other  foreign  words,  such  as 
imU^  kmo^  %n&ut^  and  in  proper  nouns.  Gharle- 
■lagiie'a  ooina  have  moat  frequently  Garolus  M. ; 
baft  the  6  Charleses  who  reigned  after  bim  in 
France  nsed  K  in  their  names. — ^The  sound  of 
K  is  prodnced  like  that  of  G,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  larynx  does  not  oeoiUate  during 
the  sudden  explosion  of  the  sound.  The  con- 
generic soonda  may  be  seen  under  G. — dome 
proper  noona  are  written  either  with  K  or  0 ; 
«^  for  instance,  in  German,  Gammer,  Carl, 
GsQn,  or  Kanuner,  Ac;  or  in  French,  Coran, 
Coloootroni,  or  Koran,  Ac.  But  the  snbstitu- 
tioa  of  K  for  Kh  in  such  names  as  Khali^ 
VmOj  Kherson,  Khiva,  te.,  which  are  also 
written  Oban,  Cherson,  Ac.,  is  due  to  the  want 
ef  letters  wbidi  represent  a  deeply  aspirated  K, 
ahsoat  like  the  German  eh^  or  Greek  y,  and  the 
7tfa  Arabic  (9th  Persian  and  Turkish)  letter  hha. 
Ibe  Deranagari  akthara  havarga  (consonants 
gvttaral)  contains  ia  and  kha^  ^o,  gha^  where, 
boweTer,  the  A  is  distinctly  mronounced  in  the 
Id  and  4th,  as  in  the  English  words  inl^rn, 
aHea^Aoid.  The  English  habit  of  not  pro- 
MMnetAK  both  i  and  ^  in  ibi,  ^  (as  in  hnow^ 
fewX  destroys  the  significant  element  of  the 
wetda,  depriving  them  of  the  roots  ibm,  eut^  &c. 
This  improper  practice  was  carried  even  further 
in  lAtio,  where  the  g  was  not  even  written  in 
Moet  words  which  be^  with  »,  such  as  natu- 
rm^  fiMeo,  nonuy  originally  g&nitura^  ytyvwrK^^ 
fM^cniL  In  German,  eh  is  written  for  kh  (in 
Peliah  it  is  pronounced  tsk^  as  in  Potooki), 
and  the  initial  k  before  consonants  is  frequently 
tiie  hardened  particle  gs  deprived  of  e.  as  in  the 
werda  jSiMeAl^  servant,  from  g^-neigt,  bent,  sub- 
ject to;  and  Mug^  prudent,  from  ge-lug,  look- 
ins  <^^  K  alternates  in  the  Semitic  languages 
with  9,  ^  f  ,  A,  khj  ghain;  and  in  the  Indo-Euro- 
penn  aa  well  as  most  others  with  those  letters, 
stfid  with  Cyj,  y,  10.  One  example  may  suflSce, 
wberein  tbe  root  kr,  as  ear-ag  and  eur-a  in  Latin, 
nma  throng  the  foUowing  forms,  conveying 
in  all  tbe  radical  idea  contained  in  these  I^atin 
words :  A^t-us,  gardren^  Ital.  giard-iao^  French 
and  Spanish  ^arc2-in,  Magyar  kert^  Slavic  o- 
frad^  xarkrad^ ;  with  the  kindred  words  ytnyEL 
wmwyLf  guard,  Ae^  to  whidi  several  hundreds  of 
simiiar  radical  import  might  easily  be  added. — 
Aa  n  Doroeral  sign,  K  denotes  20  in  the  Semitic, 
Greek,  Georgian,  and  Cyrillic  (and  hence  in  the 
Bnesian)  systems;  40  in  the  Glagolitic;  00  in 
tbe  Armenian ;  250  (along  with  E)  in  the  period 
of  Bome's  decline.  A  di^h  over  it  raises  these 
vnlnes  to  as  many  thousands.  In  rnbrioation  it 
ineiis  10.  Gn  Roman  coins  and  other  monu- 
sents  it  stands  for  JSTaiMtr,  KarihagOj  Kaput, 
and  many  other  words  beginning  with  Ca  in 
tbe  later  Latin;   K.  S.,  earu$  stcis,  &o.     On 


French  coins  it  desi^tes  Bordeaux ;  on  those 
of  Austria  K.  B.  signify  KOrmOcz-B^nya  or 
Kremnitz  mine. 

KABYLES.    SeeAixixBiA. 

KACHIQUEL,  or  Caxohiqijel,  one  of  the 
principal  aboriginal  families  of  Central  America, 
and  with  the  Quiche  and  Zutugils  constituting 
what  were  called  the  three  metropolitan  nations 
of  Guatemala.  They  occupied  the  region  sur- 
rounding the  great  volcanoes  of  Agna  and 
Fuego,  and  the  ancient  city  of  Guatemala  was 
founded  not  far  from  their  capital,  to  tbe  south- 
ward of  the  Zutugils,  or,  as  they  were  called  by 
the  Mexicans,  the  Atitlanenses.  After  tbe  con- 
quest of  the  affiliated  nations  of  the  Quiches  and 
Zutugils,  the  Kachiquel  kings  sent  presents  to 
Alvarado,  and  submitted  without  a  contest  to 
the  Spanish  authority.  They  afterward  gave 
him  a  large  body  of  auxiliaries  for  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Pipils  of  Cuscatlan  or  San  Sal- 
vador. Their  language  was  a  principal  dialect 
of  the  Tzendal,  with  which  the  Maya  of  Yuca- 
tan and  all  the  languages  of  Guatemala  were 
more  or  less  intimately  related.  It  is  still 
spoken.  Father  Ildefonso  Joseph  Flores  pub- 
lished a  grammar  of  this  language  entitled  Arte 
de  la  lengua  mstrapolitana  del  reyno  Cakehi- 
grtel  6  Guatemala  (Guatemala,  1758).  A  dic- 
tionary of  the  language,  entitled  Compendia  de 
nombree  en  lengua  Kachiquel^  by  Fray  Pante- 
leon  de  Guzman  (ITOl),  exists  in  MS.  in  pos- 
session of  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier  of  Kew  York. 
There  is  another,  date  and  author  unknown,  in 
the  iniperial  library  of  Paris. 

KAFFA,  or  Kafa,  a  country  of  E.  Africa, 
lying  S.  of  Abyssinia,  and  bounded  W.  by  un- 
explored regions.  It  consists  of  an  extensive 
table-land,  between  two  branches  of  the  river 
Grojeb,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  country  is  under  the  sway  of  an 
absolute  king,  or  toto,  who  it  is  said  can  raise 
10,000  horsemen,  and  who  is  fi-eqnently  at  war 
with  his  neighbors.  The  inhabitants  are  of  an 
Abyssinian  type,  and  profess  to  be  Christians ; 
their  language  belongs  to  the  Hamitic  group  of 
tongues.  They  cultivate  the  soil,  which  is  fertile 
in  palms,  cotton,  and  coffee.  Trade  is  carried 
on  with  the  merchants  of  Enarea,  who  exchange 
rock  salt,  copper,  horses,  cattle,  and  silks  for 
coffee,  cotton,  and  slaves.  Coffee  is  indigenous, 
as  is  a  species  of  tea  plant  called  khat,  M« 
d'Abbadie,  a  French  traveUer.ln  1843,  was  the 
first  European  who  penetrated  into  the  country. 
The  chief  town  is  Bonga,  lat.  7*  12'  80"  N.,  long. 
86''4'E. ;  it  contains  6,000  to  7,000  inhabitants. 

KAFFA,  Caffa,  or  Fbodosia  (Theododa),  a 
Russian  seaport  of  the  Crimea,  built  under  the 
shelter  of  a  cape  at  the  W.  angle  of  a  wide,  open 
bay  of  the  Black  sea,  lat.  45*"  1'  87"  K,  long. 
85*  28'  87"  E. ;  pop.  about  8,000,  exclusive  of 
the  garrison.  The  inhabitants,  consisting  of 
Russians,  Tartars,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Germans, 
and  Jews,  are  mostly  engaged  in  fishing  and  the 
monufactnre  of  salt  Caviare  is  made  there. 
Wool  and  hides  are  exported.  This  place  is 
the  proposed  terminus  of  the  railroad  from  St 
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Petersburg*  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greelr  arch- 
bishop, and  has,  beside  Greek  churches,  a  Bo- 
man  Cktholio  chnrcb,  2  synagogaes,  2  mosaQea, 
a  pablio  library,  maseam,  botanic  garden,  thea- 
tre, custom  house,  and  quarantine  buildings.  It 
is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Theodosia,  which 
was  founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  was  one  of 
the  towns  of  Uie  ancient  kingdom  of  Bosporus. 
The  Genoese  established  a  colony  here  in  the 
18th  century  A.  D.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  15th 
century  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Turks, 
from  whom  it  was  captured  by  the  Bussians  in 
1770. 

EAIBWAN,  Eaibtak,  or  El  EmwAsr,  the 
2d  city  of  Tunis,  80  m.  6.  8.  E.  from  the  city  of 
Tunis,  and  27  m.  8.  W.  from  Soosa,  built  on  a 
sandy  plain,  in  lat.  86^  87'  N.,  long.  lO""  15'  E. ; 
pop.  estimated  at  50,000.  The  city  is  surround- 
ed by  a  low  wall  with  4  gates.  It  is  the  entre- 
pot of  a  large  aeneral  commerce,  and  its  manu- 
factures of  yellow  morocco  boots  and  slippers 
are  celebrated.  The  great  mosque  of  Eairwan 
is  a  large  and  magnificent  edifice ;  its  roof  is 
said  to  be  support^  by  500  columns  of  granite. 
The  city  was  founded  by  the  Arabs  about  A.  D. 
670,  and  was  from  802  to  970  the  capital  of 
their  independent  African  dominions. 

EAISABEE  YEH,  or  Kaisabiah,  a  commer- 
cial city,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  Turkish  province  of  Anatolia,  150  m.  E. 
N.  E.  from  Eonieh,  situated  in  a  recess  of  the 
Aijish  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  8,286  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  lat  88*'  41'  K,  long.  85"  45' 
£. ;  pop.  about  80,000.  An  extensive  plain, 
watered  by  the  river  Karasu,  and  fertile  in  cot- 
ton, fruits,  and  wine,  stretches  N.  from  the 
hills.  The  town  is  mean  and  dirty,  but  is  the 
emporium  of  an  extensive  export  trade.  The 
chief  industry  is  the  manuilMStnre  of  cotton  yam, 
doth,  and  yellow  morocco  leather.  This  place, 
andently  called  Mazaca,  was  the  capital  of  Gap- 
padocia  until  that  country  was  formed  into  a 
Boman  province,  when  the  name  of  the  city 
was  changed  to  Oeasarea  (whence  its  modern 
name),  under  which  latter  appellation  it  gave 
title  to  a  Ghristian  bishop  from  the  early  times 
of  the  church.  8t.  Basil  the  Great  was  born 
and  is  buried  here. 

KAKODYLE,  or  Oaoodtlb  (2G«  Ht  As  = 
O4H6AS),  a  coupled  compound  of  arsenic  and 
methyle,  expressed  by  the  name  arseniodime- 
thyle.  The  substance  is  a  highly  poisonous 
liquid,  heavier  than  water,  gives  forth  vapors 
of  specific  gravity  7.1,  which  have  a  most  dis- 
gusting odor,  and  takes  fire  spontaneously  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  boils  at  888^  and  solid- 
ifies in  square  prisms  at  21** ;  it  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  ether,  but  scarcely  so  in  water.  It 
unites  as  a  base  directly  with  oxygen,  and  prob- 
ably with  sulphur  and  chlorine  idso ;  and  it  fur- 
nished the  first  instance  of  the  isolation  of  an 
organic  metallic  basyle.  It  is  obtained  by  de- 
composing its  chloride  by  granulated  zinc,  or  its 
sulpbnret  by  means  of  mercury.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  compounds  of  kidcodyle  is  difficult 
and  dangerous.  The  oxide  obtained  by  distilling 


equal  parte  of  dried  acetate  of  potash  and  1 
nious  acid  is  an  impure  quality  of  the  foetid  li- 
quid formerly  known  as  Gadet's  fuming  liquor 
or  alkarsine,  which  inflames  spontaneously  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

K ALAFAT,  a  walled  town  of  Turkey  in  En- 
rope,  in  Little  Wallachia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube  opposite  Widin,  870  m.  K  W.  from  Gonr 
stantinople.  It  contains  2,000  houses,"  8  mosquea, 
a  town  hall,  a  custom  house,  a  quarantine,  and 
cavalry  barracks.  The  town  is  built  on  a  plain 
of  the  same  name,  skirted  by  hills.  Its  fortifi- 
cations describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  around  the 
town,  the  Danube  forming  the  chord.  Kalafat 
is  a  quarantine  station.  It  is  important  in  a 
strategetic  point  of  view,  and  has  figured  more 
than  once  in  Turkish  military  annals.  Here  the 
Bussians,  in  1829,  lost  10,000  men  in  their  op- 
erations against  the  Turks.  A  communication 
with  Widin  was  established  in  Oct  1858,  by 
means  of  a  floating  bridge,  for  the  purpose  <^ 
forming  a  communication  between  the  left  wing 
of  the  Tnrkidii  army  under  Omer  Pasha  garri- 
soned in  Widin,  and  the  fortified  works  thrown 
up  around  Kalafat  as  a  defence  against  the  Bus- 
sians. An  engagement  took'  place  there,  Jan. 
6, 1854,  and  an  assault  of  the  Bussians  was  gal- 
lantly repulsed  by  the  Tnrks  on  April  19. 

EALAMATA,  capital  of  the  Grecian  prov- 
ince of  Messenia,  about  1  m.  fi*om  the  gcuf  of 
Eoron  in  the  S.  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  pop.  about 
6,000.  It  is  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  site  of 
Pharte,  one  of  the  maritime  cities  in  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war.  During  the  crusades  it  was 
one  of  the  most  important  places  of  the  Pdo- 
ponnesus.  It  was  subsequently  annexed  to  the 
possessions  of  Venice.  It  passed  into  tlie  hands 
of  the  Turks  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. It  was  among  the  first  towns  delivered 
by  the  Greeks  in  1821,  and  the  first  where  a 
Grecian  legislative  assembly  was  convened.  In 
1825  it  suffered  from  the  attack  of  the  Egyp- 
tians under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  but  the  damage  then 
inflicted  upon  the  town  has  been  gradually 
repaired. 

KALAMAZOO.  I.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  the  S.  pen- 
insula  of  Mich.,  drained  by  Kalamazoo  ana  St. 
Joseph's  rivers ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860. 
18,179.  The  surface  is  level  or  undulatinff,  ana 
occupied  by  rich  prairies,  fertile  plains  dotted 
with  oak  timber,  and  thick  forests.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  866,578  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  225,855  of  wheat,  97,825  of  oats,  106,918 
of  potatoes,  11,786  tons  of  hay,  and  94,750  lbs. 
of  wool.  There  were  10  grist  mills,  12  saw 
mills,  15  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and 
4,184  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Gapital, 
Kalamazoo.  II.  A  river  of  Michigan,  which 
rises  in  Hillsdale  co.  in  the  S.  part  of  the  state, 
and  after  a  circuitous  course  of  nearly  200  m. 
flows  into  Lake  Michigan,  98  m.  in  a  direct  line 
from  its  source.  Its  general  direction  is  W.  N. 
W.  It  is  800  or  400  feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
navigable  at  aU  seasons  by  vessels  of  50  tons  to 
Allegan,  88  m.  from  the  lake.  It  drains  a  rich 
level  country,  affording  extensive  water  power. 
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nL  A  eity  of  IGoliigan  and  the  da^tal  of  Kal- 
amazoo co^  situated  on  the  left  or  W.  bank  of 
the  river  of  the  aame  name,  about  65  m.  from 
its  mouth,  50  m.  S.  from  Grand  Rapids,  and 
143  m.  W.  from  Detroit  by  the  Michigan  cen- 
tral rulroad,  which  connects  it  with  Uiat  city 
and  Chicago;  pop.  in  1850, 8,284 ;  in  1859,  about 
8,000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  in  the  midst  of 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  and  is  regularly 
built  with  broad  streets  shaded  by  fine  oi£  trees. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Kalamazoo  college,  for  students 
of  both  sexes,  the  Michigan  female  seminary, 
the  Michigan  asylum  for  the  insaue,  a  union 
8cho<^  and  various  other  institutions.  It  has 
two  weekly  newspapers,  and  in  1859  contained 
10  churches  (2  Baptist,  2  Congregational,  1 
Datch  Reformed,  1  Episcopal,  2  liUthodist,  1 
Presbyterian,  and  1  Roman  Catholic),  1  flour 
miU,  1  iron  foundery,  1  machine  shop,  3  manu- 
&ctorie8  of  agricultural  implements,  1  of  piano- 
fortes, 1  of  soi^  and  candles,  1'  tannery,  and  8 
planing  mills. 

KALARASH,  a  small  town  in  the  Turkish 
province  of  Wsllachia,  on  tlie  left  branch  of 
the  Danube,  opposite  Silistria,  with  trade  in 
grain  and  produce.  •  It  is  noted  for  several  mil- 
itary engagements  which  took  place  there  dur- 
iitt  the  war  of  1854,  particularly  on  March  4, 
when  the  Russians,  who  were  intrenched  in  the 
place,  repulsed  the  Turkish  forces. 

KALn,  John,  Babon  ds.    See  De  Kalb. 

KALEIDOSCOPK  (Gr.  icaXos,  beautiful,  ttdog^ 
a  form,  and  crxoircM,  to  see),  an  optical  instru- 
ment for  multiplying  the  reflected  images  of 
imall  colored  objects,  producing  by  the  sym* 
metry  of  their  arrangement  patterns  of  great 
beauty,  which  have  served  to  furnish  designs 
for  carpets  and  other  ornamental  fabrics.  An 
instrument  on  this  principle  was  originally  de- 
scribed by  Baptista  Porta  and  Kircher ;  and  in 
a  work  by  R.  Bradley  published  in  Kngland  in 
1717,  entitled  '*  New  Improvement  of  Planting 
and  Gardening,^^  it  was  recommended  for  aid- 
ing in  tlie  production  of  designs  for  garden  plots 
and  fortifications.  Its  true  principles  were  first 
developed,  however,  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
who  devised  the  proper  method  of  its  construc- 
tion, and  in  1817  took  out  a  patent  for  the 
aame.  But  before  he  could  secure  the  benefit 
of  the  patent,  the  London  opticians  had  pro- 
duced some  200,000  instruments,  which  they 
distributed  evenrwhere  as  toys.  Nearly  all  these 
were  exceedingly  defective  from  the  total  disre- 
gard in  their  construction  of  the  exact  principles 
upon  which  the  perfection  of  the  instrument  de- 
pends.— When  two  oblong  mirrors  of  the  same 
dimensions  are  placed  so  as  to  hinge  together 
along  an  edge  qf  each,  their  reflecting  surfaces 
facing  each  other,  and  are  then  opened  so  as  to 
nako  an  angle  which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  ISO**, 
an  object  placed  between  the  planes  of  the  mir- 
rors, or  in  contact  with  one  of  the  extremities 
of  the  pair,  is  reflected  from  one  mirror  to  the 
other,  and  produces  as  many  images  as  the 
angle  of  the  opening  is  contained  in  SGO"*. 
These  images  are  arnuiged  in  symmetrical  or- 


der around  a  circular  area,  the  radius  of  whidi 
is  the  width  of  the  mirror,  and  the  centre  the 
point  of  meeting  of  the  two  planes.  The  perfect 
symmetry  of  their  arrangement  depends  on 
the  angle  of  the  opening  being  an  aliquot  part 
of  two  right  angles,  and  that  usually  employed 
is  either  18"*  or  20°.  Another  requisite  for  the 
perfection  of  the  instrument  is,  that  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  two  mirrors  should  be  fine 
and  smooth,  as  any  irregularities  would  produce 
imperfections^  As  usuauy  constructed,  the  mir- 
rors are  strips  of  glass  blackened  on  one  side 
with  black  varnish  or  sealing  wax,  8  or  10  inch- 
es long,  1  to  H  inches  broad  at  one  end,  and 
only  al^ut  half  as  wide  at  the  other.  They  are 
kept  together  by  a  piece  of  doth  glued  over  the 
edges  in  contact,  and  the  proper  angle  is  pre- 
served by  securing  them  in  a  tube  of  tin  or 
pasteboard  by  pieces  of  cork  of  suitable  shape 
wedged  in  behind  them.  The  open  side  of  the 
triangular  prism  formed  by  the  two  mirrors  is 
closed  by  a  strip  of  black  velvet  of  suitable 
width  glued  to  the  backs  of  the  two  mirrors. 
The  cylindrical  tube  is  of  the  diameter  of  the 
larger  end  of  the  prism,  and  the  angle  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  two  planes  at  the  other 
extremity  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  centre 
of  the  circular  end  of  the  tube.  Through  ti^e 
cover  of  this  a  small  aperture  is  made  exactly 
in  the  angle,  to  which  the  eye  is  to  be  applied 
in  using  Uie  instrument  At  the  other  extreme 
ity  a  plain  disk  of  thin  transparent  glass  is  fit- 
ted close  to  the  ends  of  the  mirrors,  and  outside 
of  this  is  another  disk  of  the  same  size  of  ^lass 
slightly  ground,  the  two  kept  i  or  ^^  of  an  mch 
apart  by  a  ring  of  this  thickness  set  in  between 
them.  In  the  intervening  space  the  objects  to 
be  reflected  are  placed.  Tnese  may  be  small 
fragments  of  colored  transparent  glass  inter- 
mixed with  a  variety  of  other  small  bright  ob- 
jects of  diverse  forms,  as  beads  and  spun  wire  of 
glass  and  of  metal,  bits  of  lace,  figures  and  let- 
ters, circles,  ovals,  and  triangles,  pieces  of  indu- 
rated Canada  balsam,  varnish,  ^o.  But  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  fill  the  case  too  full  for  the 
objects  to  move  freely  among  themselves  while 
the  tube  is  made  to  turn  in  the  hand  upon  its 
axis.  By  looking  into  the  circular  aperture 
made  for  the  eye,  the  most  gorgeous  figures  are 
perceived  symmetrically  arranged,  and  all  form- 
ing one  complete  pattern. — ^Kaleidoscopes  are 
also  made  with  8,  4^  5,  or  more  mirrors,  and  are 
then  termed  polycentraL  To  produce  symmetry 
and  regularity  of  form  in  the  images  of  these 
kaleidoscopes,  tlie  angles  which  the  mirron 
make  with  each  other  must  necessarily  be 
aliquot  parts  of  180*"  -,  and  as  their  number  is 
increased,  the  range  of  the  instrument  in  the 
variation  of  these  angles  is  diminished.  Thus 
8  mirrors  only  should  be  arranged  to  make  the 
8  angles  of  60"*  each,  or  two  of  45"  each  and  one 
of  90"*,  or  one  of  80^,  one  of  60%  and  one  of  90°. 
By  the  first  arrangement  the  images  appear  in 
groups  of  8  repeated  throughout  the  pattern. 
This  instrument  is  called  the  triascope.  By  the 
2d  arrangement)  the  instrument,  called  the  te^ 
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rascope,  produces  a  pattern  dirided  into  sqnare 
oompartments.  Bv  the  8d  arrangement,  the  pat- 
tern, of  hexagonal  form,  presents  a  remarkable 
sjmmetry,  and  the  instrument  is  termed  a  hexa- 
soope.  The  last  two  forms  are  especiallj  nsefnl 
to  the  draughtsman. — Sir  David  Brewster  sub- 
stitnted  a  double  convex  lens  for  the  two  glass 
disks  in  order  to  adapt  the  instrument  for  re- 
ceiving and  mnltiplying  the  images  of  external 
objects.  He  also  introduced  a  variety  of  modi- 
fied forms  and  methods  of  nsiog  it,  an  account 
of  which  may  be  found  in  his  ^^  Treatise  on 
the  E^aleidoscope,*'  and  in  his  later  "Treatise 
on  Optics."  See  also  ^' Harrises  "Treatise  on 
Optics ;''  Dr.  Roget  '^On  the  Kaleidoscope;" 
"  Annals  of  Philosophy,"  vol.  xi. ;  Compte  rendu 
de$  travaux  de  Vacadkmie  de  Dijon  (1818). 

KALEVALA,  the  national  epic  of  Finland. 
See  Finland. 

KALIDASA,  one  of  the  greatest  Indian 
poets,  lived,  according  to  tradition,  at  the  court 
of  King  Vitramaditja,  in  the  Ist  century  B.  0. 
He  was  one  of  9  poets  who  were  called  the  9 
precious  stones  of  the  court.  Yitramaditja  (sun 
of  strength)  is  a  title  given  to  several  Indian 
monarchs,  and  many  scholars  believe  Kalidaaa 
to  have  flourished  in  the  11th  century  A.D.  at 
the  court  of  King  Bhoja.  The  works  attributed 
to  him  are  so  various  that  the  existence  of  sev- 
eral poets  of  his  name  at  different  periods  has 
been  supposed.  His  best  production  is  the  dra- 
ma Sahontala^  which  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Sir  William  Jones  in  1789,  and  immedi- 
ately excited  in  Europe  a  lively  interest  in  San- 
scrit literature.  It  was  translated  into  Oerman 
hy  Forster  (1790)  and  Herder  (1803),  and  into 
French  by  Ch^zy  (published  with  the  Sanscrit 
original,  1880).  He  is  the  author  also  of  the 
drama  VihramonaH  (translated  into  English 
by  H.  H.  Wilson ;  published  with  a  Latin  trans- 
ktion  by  Lentz,  Berlin,  1883) ;  the  comedy  "Ma- 
lavika  and  Agnimitra"  (published  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  Fallberg,  Bonn,  1840) ;  the  epical 
poem  Itaghiir  Vcnua  (published  in  Sanscrit  and 
Latin  by  Stenzler,  London.  1832) ;  the  Kamara- 
Sambhava  (also  edited  oy  Stenzler,  London. 
1888);  the  Megha-Duta,  or  ''  Cloud  Messenger'^ 

S translated  into  English  verse  by  H.  H.  Wilson. 
Calcutta,  1818,  and  London,  1843);  and  several 
other  dramatic  and  lyrical  pieces. 

KALISZ  (G^rm.  KaliM^  anc.  Oalisia),  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  of  Russian  Poland,  formerly 
the  capital  of  a  palatinate  and  subsequently 
of  a  government  of  its  name,  now  of  a  circle  in 
the  government  of  Warsaw,  ntuated  between 
two  branches  of  the  Prosna,  on  the  Prussian 
frontier ;  pop.  about  16,000,  one  fifth  of  whom 
are  Jews.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Oatholio 
bishop,  was  conspicuous  during  the  wars  of  the 
Polish  and  Silesian  princes  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  taken  in  1656  by  the  Swedes.  The 
Russians  gained  a  victory  here  over  Oharles 
XII.  in  1706,  and  over  the  French  in  Feb.  1818. 
A  few  days  after  the  latter  event  an  alliance 
was  formed  here  between  the  czar  Alexander 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederic  William  IIL 


KALKBRENNER,  CRBisnAir,  a  German 
composer,  of  Jewish  extraction,  born  in  Min- 
den,  Sept.  22, 1755,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  10, 1806. 
He  was  a  number  of  years  in  the  service  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the  brother  of  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  as  composer ;  and  subsequently 
he  officiated  as  singing  master  in  the  academy 
of  music  in  Paris.  He  is  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  operas  and  pianoforte  pieces,  and  of  a 
history  of  music,  not  completed  at  his  death, 
which  is  considered  valuable  authority  on  what- 
ever relates  to  Hebrew  and  Greek  musio.— 
Fribdrigh,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Caase! 
in  1788,  died  in  Enghien-les-Bains,  near  Paris, 
June  10,  1849.  His  musical  education  com- 
menced at  an  early  age,  and  was  completed  in 
Paris,  where  in  1802  he  gained  two  prizes  at 
the  eoMen<Uoire,  As  a  pianoforte  performer 
he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  time^ 
and  his  compositions  for  that  instrument  are 
still  in  great  esQmation.  Dnring  several  yean 
he  resided  in  England  as  a  teacher,  but  in  188S 
fixed  himself  permanently  in  Paris.  Among  his 
published  works  are  many  pieces  of  chamber 
music  for  a  variety  of  instmments.  He  also 
arranged  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  for  the 
pianoforte. 

EALM,  Prteb,  a  Swedbh  botanist,  bom  in 
Osterbotten  in  1715,  died  in  Abo,  Nov.  16, 177». 
He  was  educated  at  Upsal,  and  on  the  suggea* 
tion  of  LinnsBus  he  was  selected  in  1745  by  the 
Swedish  government  to  make  a  botanical  tour 
of  North  America.  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  summer  of  1748,  and  remained  in  Amer- 
ica till  1751,  travelling  and  ^thering  specimens 
of  plants  in  Canada,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  returning  to  Sweden  he  publlsfaed 
Bn  rwa  til  Norra  Amerika  (8  vols.,  Stockholm, 
1758-'61 ),  translated  into  English  by  John  Rein- 
holdt  Forster  nnder  the  title  of  "Travels  in 
North  America"  (2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  London,  1772) ; 
it  was  also  translated  into  German  and  Dutch. 
He  was  made  professor  of  natural  history  at 
Abo.  The  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  KalfMa 
is  named  aiter  him. 

EALMIA,  a  genus  of  flowering  shrubs  pecn- 
liarly  North  American,  and  belonging  to  the  nat- 
ural order  of  erieaeecB,  They  are  all  handsome 
evergreen-leaved  shrubs,  of  which  the  mountain 
laurel  (IT.  latifolia)  is  a  familiar  and  conspicn- 
ous  instance.  This  fine  shrub,  almost  a  ^^ 
favorable  situations  attaining  to  from  16  to  w 
feet,  may  be  found  upon  rocky  hills  »d^^ 
damp  soils,  from  Maine  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
Its  foliage  is  of  a  bright  green  color,  the  leaves 
being  mostly  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate,  or  ellip- 
tical and  petioled.  Its  flowers  are  bonie  in  ter- 
minal corymbs  of  considerable  size,  and  made 
np  of  rose-colored  or  white  blossoms  so  clammy- 
pubescent  as  to  adhere  to  each  other  when  m- 
cautionsly  plucked.  The  mingled  deep  fS^ 
and  rosy  colors  of  this  bush  have  gained  it  tne 
trivial  name  of  calico  bush.  The  wood  of  tfle 
mountain  lanrel  is  very  smooth,  close-gr«D<JJ 
and  hard;  that  of  the  root  is  marked  with  wj 
lines ;  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  turner's  oM  ^ 
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small  onumental  articles.  As  a  fine 
dmb  fat  the  garden,  this  species  is  much  prized ; 
sad  it  readily  adapts  itself  to  artificial  culture. 
The  plants  should  be  removed  when  about  ex- 
panding their  flowers,  and  if  this  is  done  with 
care,  and  they  are  shaded  and  protected  for  the 
nmainder  of  the  season,  thej  will  soon  estab- 
Mi  themselyee  in  a  spot  properly  prepared  for 
their  fiitare  erowth.  The  flower  Duds  are  form- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  summer  before  they  expand, 
and  branches  bearing  them,  if  broken  off  ana 
kept  deeply  plunged  in  fresh  and  pure  water 
in  some  warm  room,  will  blossom  toward  the 
and  of  winter.  There  is  a  species  known  as 
the  sheep  laurel  (K  angmt\foli€k^  linn.),  having 
leayes  in  threes,  which  are  of  a  light  green  color 
above  and  paler  or  whitish  underneath ;  the 
lowers  moKt  in  lateral  corymbs  owing  to  the 
■ew  growth  of  the  young  terminal  shoots ;  these 
flowers  are  small,  but  of  a  deep  crimson  tint  and 
veiy  beautiful.  The  shrub  is  only  2  or  8  feet 
high.  This  species  ranges  from  Hudson^s  bay 
to  Georgia.  Its  leaves  are  generally  considered 
iigoriooa  to  lambs,  a  quality  attributed  to  the 
mnmtain  laurel  also;  but  perhaps  in  both  in- 
fllaiiees  it  is  owing  more  to  the  indigestible 
qoality  of  such  food  tlian  to  any  really  harmful 
pioperty.  The  pale  laurel  (JT.  glauea^  Alton)  is 
a  snail  and  straggling  shrub  about  one  foot 
htt^  having  2-edged  twigs  and  opposite  leaves, 
whicli  are  of  a  bright  color  above  and  of  a 
bcantiful  glaucous  white  beneath,  with  the  mar- 
ptts  revolute.  The  flowers,  each  half  an  inch 
m  br«adth^  are  borne  in  termmal  corymbs  upon 
tfazead'like  footstalks,  the  corolla  being  of  a  pale 
rosy  odor  with  brown  anthers,  and  expanding 
ia  July.  This  beantiM  species  grows  in  cold, 
boggy  awamps,  ranging  from  the  arctic  circle 
tfaroogh  Canada  to  Pennsylvania.  A  species  a 
foot  high,  with  terete  branches^  oblong  leaves, 
ud  rose-oolored  corols,  blossoming  from  May  to 
September,  is  known  as  the  hirsute  laurel  (JT. 
Acrntta,  Walter),  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  sandy 
^oe-^wrren  swamps  in  eastern  Virginia  and 
aonthward.  Elliott,  in  his ""  Sketch  of  the  Bot- 
any cf  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,'*  describes 
this  aa  a  null  shrub,  branching,  very  hairy, 
with  handsome  but  solitary  flowers,  so  that  the 
species  is  not  so  ornamental  as  its  congeners. 
The  kalmias  are  regarded  by  florists  as  shrubs 
of  easy  coltore  in  i>eaty  soils,  and  can  be  prop- 
Mated  by  layers,  seeds,  or  cuttings.  The  leaves 
orJ^  latifoUa  and  other  species  are  beneficially 
taxflUjjeij  either  in  decoction  or  powdered,  in 
•caoiea,  porrigo,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin. 
yAT.VTA^  a  smsll  scattered  viUoge,  or  setile- 
menti  in  Edgefield  district  S.  C,  locally  &mous 
Ibr  Its  production  of  fine  miits,  peaches,  grapes, 
4ke. ;  the  whole  neighborhood  being  remarkable 
far  the  excellence  of  its  fruits,  the  degree  in 
which  the  grape  has  been  cultivated  to  perfec- 
tion, and  the  hicreanng  Quantities  of  good  wine 
whidi  are  annually  proauoed.  The  scenenr  is 
■ndolating  and  attractive ;  the  climate  singmar- 
ly  aalubrioua,  and  especially  commended  to  con- 
aamptiyes.  It  Is  a  favorite  retreat  for  many  of 
TOIi.  X.— 7 


the  wealthy  citizens  of  Charleston.    Granite- 
ville,  known  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most 

f prosperous  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  estab- 
ishments  of  the  South,  lies  within  this  precinct^ 
and  constitutes,  itself,  a  village  of  much  pros- 
perity and  beauty. 

KALOOGA,  or  EIaltjoa,  a  government  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  between  lat.  68°  20'  and  55°  20' 
N.,  long.  83°  20'  and  87°  E.,  bounded  W.  and  N. 
W.  by  Smolensk,  N.  and  N.  E.  by  Moscow,  E. 
by  Tula,  and  8.  by  Orel ;  area  about  12,178  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1856. 1,006^671.  The  surface  is  in 
general  very  level.  It  is  watered  by  numerous 
rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Oka.  The 
soil  is  of  a  sandy  or  strong  clayey  nature,  and 
only  moderately  fertile.  More  than  half  of  this 
province  is  under  forest.  The  climate  is  one 
of  the  mildest  in  Russia.  Iron,  coid,  chalk, 
and  gypsum  are  found.  Woollens,  linens,  sail 
cloth,  &c.,  are  manufactured. — ^Ealoooa,  the 
capitid  of  this  government,  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oka,  95  m.  S.  W.  from  Moscow ; 
pop.  81,000.  It  is  irregularly  buUt^  being  7  m. 
m  circumference,  though  not  containing  more 
than  4,000  houses,  chiefly  of  wood.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  rampart  which  has  been  convert- 
ed into  a  public  promenade.  It  contains  88 
churches,  a  theological  college,  nunnery,  hospi- 
tal, gymnasium,  government  house,  orphan  asy- 
lum, public  library,  and  theatre.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  province.  A  commercial 
bank  was  founded  there  by  a  public-spirited 
citizen  in  1859,  the  profits  to  be  applied  to 
charitable  purposes.  Political  offenders  of  high 
rank  have  been  banished  to  Kalooga  for  many 
years  past.  Schamyl,  the  Caucasian  chieftain, 
was  removed  there  in  1859. 

KAMA,  a  river  of  Russia,  the  principal  afflu- 
ent of  the  Volga,  rises  in  a  branch  of  the  Ural 
mountains  in  the  K  part  of  the  government  of 
Yiatka,  runs  first  N.  and  N.  E.,  then  takes  a  S. 
W.  direction  through  the  governments  of  Perm 
and  Easan,  forming  intermediately  the  boundary 
between  Yiatka  and  Orenburg,  and  joins  the 
Volga,  after  a  course  of  over  1,000  m,,  40  m. 
from  the  dty  of  Kasan,  almost  doubling  the  vol- 
ume of  the  Volga.  It  receives  in  its  course  the 
tributary  rivers  Vishera,  Tchussovaya,  Bielaya, 
and  Ik,  on  the  left,  and  the  Obva  and  Viatka  on 
the  right.  The  Kama  is  navigated  by  barges  to 
Perm,  and  by  fiat  boats  much*  higher.  Its  waters 
at  Perm  have  a  depth  of  28  feet  less  at  the  end  of 
summer  than  in  the  freshets  of  spring.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  Dwina  by  a  canal  12  m.  long, 
thus  establishing  water  communication  between 
the  Caspian  and  White  seas. — Kama  is  also  the 
name  of  a  district  of  British  CafiEraria,  which  in 
1858  contained  a  population  of  9,850  natives, 
and  of  68  Europeansy  exclusive  of  the  English 
garrison. 

EAMEHAMEHA  (or  Tauehaueha)  I.,  the 
first  king  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  bom  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th,  died  in  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century.  Toward  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  each  of  the  different  islands  was  gov- 
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erned  by  a  Bovereign  and  bj-  several  other  chie6. 
Eameliameha  was  one  of  the  latter,  and  snc- 
ceeded  by  his  superior  energy  and  ability  in 
snbdaing  all  the  islands  excepting  Atanai  and 
Nihao,  which  however  gave  their  allegiance  to 
his  SQCcessor.  As  Europeans  had  aided  him  in 
bis  conquest,  he  favored  their  settlement  in  the 
islands,  and  placed  his  kingdom  under  the  pro- 
tection of  England.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Kahehameha  II.,  who  abolished  idolatry 
and  introduced  Ohristianity  (1819).  He  visited 
England  with  his  wife,  where  both  died  in  1824. 
His  brother,  Kahehameha  III.,  born  in  1817, 
succeeded  him.  During  his  reign  the  Roman 
Oatholio  missionaries  were  banished  in  1837. 
The  French  admiral  Du  Petit-Thouars  protest- 
ed against  this  measure  on  behalf  of  his  govern- 
ment.,  and  his  interference  led  the  king  to  a 
formal  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the 
Sandwich  islands  (1840).  In  1843  Du  Petit- 
Thouars  renewed  his  interposition  in  favor  of 
the  Roman  Oatholic  missionaries.  In  order  to 
protect  himself  against  his  attacks,  the  king 
appealed  to  the  English  government,  which 
maintained  a  body  of  troops  in  the  islands  from 
Feb.  25  to  July  8. 1843.  In  1844  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  country  was  officially  recognized  by 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit- 
ed States.  A  treaty,  however,  concluded  with 
England  in  1846,  g^ave  to  that  power  a  prepon- 
derating influence  in  the  islands.  New  and  se- 
rious complications  with  France  arose  in  1849, 
when  the  French  consul  Dillon  insisted  upon 
equal  privileges  for  missionaries  of  all  persoa^ 
sions,  upon  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  French  as  the  official  lan- 
guage. The  refusal  of  the  king  to  comply  with 
these  demands  led  to  hostile  demonstrations  on 
the  part  of  the  Ftench,  which  were  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  protest  of  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  An  at- 
tempt to  renew  hostilities  was  made  by  France 
in  1851,  which  induced  the  king  to  strengthen  his 
alliance  with  the  United  States.  Chiefly  under 
the  advice  of  American  missionaries  and  other 
American  residents,  he  adopted  (Dec.  6, 1852)  a 
oonstitutional  form  of  government,  with  a  house 
of  nobles  composed  of  27  and  a  lower  house  of 
25  memberev  respectively  including  8  and  8 
foreigners.  The  project  of  annexing  the  Sand- 
wich islands  to  the  United  States,  formed  dur- 
ing his  reign,  was  abandoned  after  his  death 
(Oct.  15, 1854),  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Eamehambha  IY.  (Alexander  liholiho), 
the  present  king,  who  was  born  Feb.  9,  1884. 
This  prince  received  an  excellent  education 
from  Protestant  missionaries,  and  improved  his 
knowledge  by  travelling  in  Europe.  In  1856  he 
married  Emma  Rooker,  daughter  of  an  English 
physician,  who  gave  birth  to  a  son.  May  20, 
1868.  A  great  sensation  was  produced  in  the 
islands  in  1859  by  the  king's  attempting,  in  a  fit 
of  Jealousy  against  his  wife,  to  murder  his  secre- 
tary. He  proposed  to  abdicate,  but  was  per- 
saaded  to  resume  his  duties. 
KAMES,  LoBO.    See  Home,  Henbt. 


KAMTENTEO,  Eaiosnibtz,  or  Kawssko- 
PoDOLBKOi,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Podolia,  12  m.  N.  from  tlte  Dniester, 
on  the  left  bank  of  its  confluent  the  Smotritza, 
285  m.  K  W.  from  Odessa;  pop.  in  1856,  18,- 
800,  of  whom  half  are  Jews.  It  is  the  seat  <^ 
a  Greek  eparchy,  and  a  Roman  Oatholio  vee. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of 
Peter  and  Paul  and  4  other  Greek  charchesy 
several  convents,  one  Armenian  and  8  Roman 
Oatholio  churches,  a  Greek  theolo^cal  semi- 
nary, a  gymnasium,  2  public  schools,  and  a  gov- 
ernment library.  The  town  has  some  mannfao* 
tures  and  a  considerable  trade,  especially  in 
peltries  with  Moldavia.  Its  fortifications  wero 
razed  in  1812 ;  it  has  still  a  citadel  and  a  detach- 
ed fort.  This  place  was  the  strongest  bulwark 
of  the  Poles  toward  their  Turkish  frontier.  The 
Turks  took  it  in  1672,  and  held  it  till  the  peace 
of  Oarlovitz  in  1699. 

KAMOURASKA,  an  E.  co.  of  Oanada  East^ 
bounded  S.  E.  by  the  state  of  Maine  and  N.  W. 
by  the  river  St  Lawrence ;  area,  1.090  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1851,  20,896.  It  is  drained  by  Du  Loop, 
kamouraska,  and  Ouele  rivers,  and  other  small 
tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  some 
affluents  of  the  St.  John.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified, and  in  the  S.  mountainous.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile. Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  the 
princinal  productions.    Oapital,  Kamouraska. 

E AmPEN,  Nkolaab  Godfbisd  van,  a  Dutch 
historian,  bom  in  Haarlem,  Mav  15,  1776,  died 
March  14,  1889.  As  a  youth  he  acquired  in  a 
book  store,  where  he  was  employed,  a  knowledge 
of  literature,  and  mastered  several  languages. 
He  then  became  teacher  of  German,  editor  of 
the  "  Leyden  Gazette,*'  and  finally  professor  of 
the  Dutdi  language,  literature,  and  nistory,  first 
at  the  university  and  then  at  the  athensnm 
in  Leyden.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  many  of  which,  translated  into  German, 
have  a  European  reputation. 

KXMPFER,  Enoelbbeoht,  a  German  travel- 
ler, born  in  Lemgo,  Lippe-Detmold,  Sept.  10, 
1651,  died  in  Detmold,  Nov.  2, 1716.  He  com- 
pleted his  education  at  the  university  of  Kdnigs- 
berg,  and  tlien  going  to  Sweden  was  appointed 
secretary  to  an  embassy  which  was  proceeding 
from  that  country  to  Persia.  In  1685  he  enter- 
ed as  surgeon  the  naval  service  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  company,  and  sailed  for  Batavia,  whence 
in  1690*he  was  despatched  to  Japan  in  the  capa- 
city of  physician  to  the  embassy  which  that  com- 
pany annually  sent  thither.  He  remained  in 
Japan  two  years,  and  gathered  materials  for  his 
great  work  on  the  history,  resources,  &o.,  of  that 
empire.  In  1698  he  returned  to  Europe.  He 
was  the  author  of  various  valuable  works,  but 
published  nothing  himself,  save  his  AmcmitateB 
jBxoticm  (1712),  which  contains  much  curions 
matter  touching  the  natural  history,  antiqnitiesi 
&c,  of  Persia  and  other  countries  of  western 
Asia.  His  account  of  the  Japanese  empire  has 
never  been  published  in  the  original,  but  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  it,  under  the  title  of  "Histo- 
ry of  Japan  and  Description  of  Siam,"  appeared 
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is  London  in  mr,  and  from  tins  the  iVenoh  and 
Gerooan  Terrions  have  been  taken. 

EAMTGHATKA,  a  large  peninsula  of  the 
SoMian  empire,  on  the  N.  £.  of  Asia,  860  m. 
long  fitMB  K.  to  S.,  and  of  irregular  breadth,  the 
naxunam,  along  the  66th  parallel  of  latitude, 
beini^  about  260  m. ;  area,  80,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1864,   19,101.     It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
eonntiy  of  the  Tchooktchees,  K  by  the  sea  of 
ffamtohafka.  8.  by  a  strait  separatiug  it  from 
die  KoorileialandA,  and  W.  by  the  sea  of  Ok- 
houk.    8inoe  1866  it  has  been  united  with  the 
Trana-Jablonio  district  and  the  recently  acquuv 
ed  Amoor  territory  to  form  the  maritime  prov- 
ince of  Eastern  Siberia.   The  coasts  are  danger- 
ous of  approach  on  account  of  outlying  ree&. 
A  lofty  Tinge  of  volcanic  mountains  traverses 
tbe  oouDtiy  in  a  &  W.  direction,  with  many 
peaks  between  7,000  and  16,000  feet  high.   The 
soow  line,  in  lat.  dd"*  40',  is  at  an  elevation  of 
6,i60&et.   This  range  is  a  portion  of  the  great 
▼oleanio  chun  extending  from  the  Jablonoi 
moBntain  range  to  the  Koorile  islands.  Dittmar, 
a  Roasian  traveller,  has  devoted  8  years  (1861- 
U)  to  the  exploration  of  the  geology  of  Kam- 
tdMtka.   He  traced  6  successive  formations,  and 
tend  17  volcanoes  still  in  active  operation. 
JTimierona  rivera  have  their  rise  in  tbe  heights. 
Tike  Kaintchatka,  with  its  affluent  the  Yelovka, 
ia  navigable  for  160  ro«  The  most  fertile  portion 
of  the  peninsula  for  agricultural  purposes  lies 
atoog  tlie  valley  of  this  river.    The  Russian  set- 
tlers here  raise  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  and 
garden  vegetables, -but  the  rest  of  the  country 
k  fittle  adapted  for  culture.    The  climate  is 
rtrj  severe;  the  winter  lasts  9  months,  and  frost 
is  connmon  at  all  seasons.    The  mean  annual 
temperstnre  at  Petropavlovsk  on  the£.  coast  is 
28^%  while  at  Tigil  on  the  W.  it  is  48''.    The 
average  temperature  of  summer  at  the  former 
pfaMDels  66.6%  and  that  of  winter  lO"*,  but  the 
thermonieter  has  been  known  to  fail  as  low  as 
^45^.    Earthquakes  are  frequent  and  violent. 
Anlmai  life  is  very  abundant,  and  until  recently 
tbe  inbabttants  supported  themselves  wholly  on 
fbe  products  of  the  chase;,  but  since  the  game 
baa  diminished,  they  find  plenty  of  aliment  in 
fish,  which  swarm  in  the  seas  and  rivers.    The 
-vild  animak,  yet  abundant  in  the  more  seques- 
tered locslitiea,  are  bear»,  wolves,  reindeer,  ar- 
galis  or  wild  sheep,  black,  red,  and  gray  foxes, 
ermines,  cables,  and  otters.    Wild  fowl  ore  very 
Bmneroas.    The  principal  varieties  of  fish  are 
herringa,  cod,  and  salmon.    Wliales  are  numer- 
oos  in  the  adjacent  seaa    The  mountains  are 
covered  with  foreets  of  birch,  larch,  pine,  and 
cedar,  of  eonnderable  size  in  the  south,  but 
^miniaiaiBg  northward  until  the  northernmost 
portion  of  the  territory  is  covered  only  with 
rHbdeer  moss. — ^The  Earotchatdales,  the  princi- 
pal Dsdve  tribe,  are  of  diminutive  stature,  but 
stoat,  with  fiat  features,  small  eyes,  thin  lips, 
lank  black  hair,  and  scarcelv  any  beard.    They 
are  described  as  a  peaceabfe,  honest,  lazy,  and 
intefDperate  nice.    In  winter  they  reside  in  a 
i  hnt|  in  sommer  in  one  elevated  on  poles 


some  18  feet  f^om  the  ground.  Their  dress  Ib 
equally  adapted  to  the  dianges  of  temperature, 
being  of  fur  in  winter  and  nankeen  in  summer. 
They  are  nominally  governed  by  tiieir  own  ioiom 
or  chiefs,  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Russian 
iipravniky  or  chief  judge.  Doff  trains  are  used 
as  the  means  of  transport    The  other  princi- 

Eal  tribe  are  the  Koriakes,  who  live  north  of 
It  68°.  While  the  Eamtchatdales  are  hnntero 
and  fishermen,  with  fixed  habitations,  the  Kori- 
akes are  a  wandering  tribe,  subsisting  on  the 
produce  of  the  reindeer,  and  difiering  from  them 
in  language  and  mode  of  life.  The  commerce  of 
Eamtchatka  is  chiefiy  with  Okhotsk.  Its  ex- 
ports are  furs,  of  which  80,000  skins  of  all  kinds 
are  collected  annually,  oil,  &o.  Its  imports  are 
fiour,  sugar,  dry  goods,  whiskey,  rice,  andcofiee, 
almost  fdl  passing  through  the  port  of  Petropav* 
lovsk,  the  capital,  on  Avatslui  bay.  The  other 
ports  are  Bolsheretsk,  a  small  harbor  on  the  W. 
coast,  and  Lower  Eamtchatka,  on  Eamtchatka 
river,  with  100  inhabitants.  Among  the  many 
persons  banished  to  Eamtchatka  by  Uie  Russian 
government  was  the  celebrated  adventurer  Be- 
niowsky. 

EANAWHA,  a  "W.  co.  of  Va.,  drained  by 
Great  Eanawha,  Elk,  Goal,  and  Pocatalico 
rivers ;  area,  1,176  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 16,« 
863,  of  whom  8,140  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  mountainous,  and  the  uplands  are  mostly 
covered  yrith  timber.  Coal  is  abundant,  and 
salt  is  obtained  from  numerous  springs.  The 
prevailing  geographical  formation  is  sandstone. 
The  valleys  are  fertile,  and  the  productions  in 
1860  were  862,996  bushels  of  Indian  com.  26,- 
074  of  wheat,  68,696  of  oats,  2,014  tons  of  hay, 
6,627  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  16,171  lbs.  of  wooL 
There  were  88  salt  works,  9  grist  mills,  14  saw 
mills,  1  newspaper  office,  26  churches,  and 
1,800  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Lex- 
ington and  Big  Sandy  railroad,  now  in  course 
of  construction,  will  pass  through  the  county. 
Value  of  real  estate  in  1866,  $8,460,960,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  21  per  cent  since  1860.  Cap- 
ital, Charleston. 

EANAWHA  RIVER.  SeeGBBATEAWAWHA. 

E  AN£,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  111.,  drained  by  Fox  or 
Pishtaka  river;  area,  640  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 
26,666.  The  surface  consists  chiefiy  of  rolling 
prairie,  diversified  by  numerous  small  tracts  of 
timber.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  rests  on  a  bed 
of  limestone.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
887,693  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  816,498  of  wheat, 
206,864  of  oats,  28,244  tons  of  hay,  224,086  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  48,808  of  wool.  There  were  6 
grist  mills,  10  saw  mills,  8  newspaper  offices.  18 
churches,  and  8,666  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Galena  and  Chicago  union,  the 
Fox  river  valley,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington, 
and  Quincy  railroads  pass  through  the  county. 
Capital,  Geneva. 

EA24E,  EusHA  Eent,  M.D.,  an  American 
arctic  explorer,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  8, 
1820,  died  in  Havana,  Feb.  16,  1867.  He  waa 
the  son  of  Judge  John  E.  Eane  of  Philadelphia. 
The  anecdotes  narrated  of  his  boyhood  show 
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him  to  have  been  daring  that  time  generons 
and  high-spirited,  with  a  great  natural  sense 
of  courtesy.  He  was  especially  distinguished 
by  physical  hardihood  and  perseverance.  In 
1836  he  entered  the  Yirginia  university,  where 
he  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  stndy  of 
natural  science  and  mathematics  under  Pro&. 
Rogers  and  Bonnycastle.  He  was  rapidly  quali- 
fying himself  for  the  profession  of  a  civil  engi- 
neer, when  in  1838  he  left  the  umversity,  owing 
to  a  disease  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  hearty 
from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  As  it  was 
now  impossible  for  him  to  become  a  civil  engi- 
neer, he  besan  in  1839  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  William  Harris  of  Philadelphia. 
On  Oct.  19, 1840,  he  was  elected,  while  still  an 
nndeigndnato  and  not  of  a^,  resident  physician 
in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital.  On  graduating 
he  wrote  an  inaugural  thesis  on  kyestein,  a 
substance  discovered  in  1881.  The  positions 
advanced  in  this  thesis  were  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  many  eminent  medical  men  both  in 
America  and  Europe.  His  health  still  continuing 
bad,  his  father  obtained  for  him  a  warrant  of 
examination  for  the  post  of  surgeon  in  the  navy, 
and  after  admission  he  sailed  in  the  frigate  Bran- 
dy wine  with  Commodore  Parker,  in  2iay,  1848, 
as  physidan  to  the  embassy  to  China.  During 
the  voyage,  while  his  ship  was  detained  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  he  witnessed  the  coronation  of  the 
empress  of  Brazil,  and  visited  the  eastern  Andes, 
examining  with  such  care  as  time  permitted  the 
geologv  of  the  region.  The  American  legation 
being  delayed  for  several  months  at  Bombay,  Dr. 
Kane  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  cave  temples  of  EUora  and  Carlee,  and  to 
travel  in  Ceylon.  Finally  the  expedition  reached 
Haoao^  where  it  remained  for  nearly  7  months. 
During  this  time  Dr.  Kane,  having  provided  a 
substitute,  crossed  tlie  China  sea  to  Luzon, 
where,  having  many  friends,  he  was  enabled  to 
make  a  more  complete  examination  of  the  Phil- 
ippines than  any  foreigner  had  at  that  time  ef- 
fected. He  traversed  Luzon  from  Manila  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  accomplished  an  extraordi- 
nary feat  in  descending  the  crater  of  the  great 
volcano  of  Tad.  **  Only  one  Euroflean  had  at- 
tempted this  before,"  says  the  biographer  of  Dr. 
Kane,  ^*and  he  without  success."  Returning  to 
Whampoa,  he  was  present  at  the  entertainments 
and  ceremonies  given  b^  the  American  legation 
and  by  Chinese  dignitaries.  In  visiting  Chinese 
cities  and  their  environs  he  dispkiyed  ^at 
courage  and  remarkable  activity,  f  leteher  Web- 
ster, secretary  of  the  legation,  wrote  of  him  at 
Macao:  '^  He  had  explored  the  whole  town  itself 
bdbre  we  of  slower  motions  had  commenced." 
He  remained  after  the  legation  had  left  China, 
and  was  engaged  for  6  months  in  successful 
practice  as  a  physician  at  Whampoa,  where  he 
was  attacked  at  the  close  of  1844  by  fever, 
which  so  debilitated  him  that  he  resolved  to 
return  home.  Setting  out  for  that  purpose,  he 
visited  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  with  a  travel- 
ling companion,  Mr.  Dent,  returned  fh>m  Smga- 
pove  to  Ceylon,  and  spent  several  months  in 


e^lorittg  the  interior  of  India,  indnding  the 
ascent  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  Having 
been  invited  by  D  warkananth  T^re.  a  wealthy 
Hindoo  who  was  preparing  to  visit  the  English 
court,  to  Join  his  suite.  Dr.  Eane  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  go  as  far  as  Egypt, 
through  Persia  and  Syria.  Parting  from  the 
prince  at  Alexandria,  he  traversed  Egypt,  going 
as  far  south  as  Sennaar,  and  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  Lepsius.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  baggage  and  papers,  and  having  been  wound- 
ed in  nghting  with  Bedouin  robbers,  he  retnmod 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  had  an  attack  of  the 
plague,  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Scarcdy 
recovered,  he  set  out  for  Greece,  which  he 
traversed  on  foot,  and  then  passed  from  Patras 
to  Trieste.  He  now  travellea  through  Germany 
and  Switzerland^  making  in  the  hitter  oonn- 
try  carefid  studies  of  the  gladers,  whidi  he 
afterward  found  of  service  in  illustrating  his 
theories  of  the  arctic  re^ons.  From  Switzer- 
land he  went  to  Italy,  fVance,  and  England, 
and  from  England  returned  home.  On  May  26, 
1846,  he  sailed  in  the  TJ.  S.  frigate  United  States, 
under  Commodore  Reed,  for  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Having  in  Brazil  in  1848  obtained  letters  of  in- 
troduction from  the  funons  slave  dealer  Da 
Souza  to  his  agents  in  Afnca,  Dr.  Kane  was 
enabled  to  inspect  the  £actories,  and  loining 
a  caravan  visited  Dahomey,  where  he  became 
well  acquainted  with  the  sovereign.  But  in 
returning  to  the  coast  he  was  attadced  by  the 
fever  of  that  region,  and  finally  readied  Phila- 
delphia, April  6, 1847,  much  weakened  in  health. 
Havinff  obtained  a  transfer  of  his  appointment 
from  the  naval  to  the  military  staff^  ne  set  oat 
on  Nov.  6  for  Mexico.  Being  desirous  of  r^mh- 
ing  the  dty  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  war,  he 
went  fh>m  Peroto  with  the  guerilla  spy  company 
of  Dominguez.  On  the  way  he  was  conoemed 
in  a  desperate  encounter  with  a  Mexican  party, 
pOTforming  many  feats  of  heroism  in  defence  of 
prisoners  against  his  own  men  after  the  victory. 
Generals  Gaona  and  Torrdon  were  among  the 
persons  thus  saved.  Dr.  Kwe  received  a  lance 
wound  and  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  He 
was  most  kindly  tended  by  the  funily  of  Gaona, 
and  having  been  carried  to  Mexico  on  a  hospitd 
ambulance  was  there  invalided  and  returned 
home.  In  Jan.  1849,  he  sailed  in  a  store  ship 
to  Rio  Janeuro,  Lisbon,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
retaming  in  October.  In  May,  1850,  he  saUed 
from  New  York  as  surgeon  and  naturalist  to 
the  expedition  under  lient  De  Haven,  fitted 
out  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Henry  Grinndl,  to  search 
for  Sir  John  Franklm.  A  brief  account  of  this 
expedition,  of  which  Dr.  Kane  published  an  in- 
teresting narrative,  is  given  in  the  artide  Abo- 
tic  DisoovBBT.  His  health  was  restored  during 
his  adventures  in  the  polar  snows,  but  it  was 
very  severdy  tried  after  his  return  to  America 
by  extreme  literary  and  intellectoal  exertion. 
The  disappointment  which  had  attended  the  re- 
turn of  the  unsuccessful  English  and  American 
expeditions  had  only  increased  the  public  desire 
to  ascertain  the  fiito  of  Fruiklin.    More  vigor- 
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OQS  eflbrte  were  to  be  made,  and  Dr.  Kane  was 
^enrcMia  of  taking  part  in  them.  When  bo  ill  as 
to  be  ineapable  of  writing  a  long  letter,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Qrinnell,  offering  his  servioes.  Finally, 
tfarongh  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Qrinnell  and  Mr. 
George  Feabody,  $10,000  and  a  vessel  were 
■ecored.  To  forward  this  expedition,  Dr.  Kane 
eoatriboted  his  own  pay  (abont  $3,000)  and  the 
prcMseeds  of  the  lectnres  which  he  delivered  in 
1859-%  While  thus  employed  he  found  an 
iidditxmal  burden  in  the  task  of  defending  De 
HftTen^s  priority  of  discovery  of  Qrinnell  Land 
at  the  head  of  WeUtngton  channel,  an  honor 
claiined  by  the  En^ish.  The  expedition  was  at 
Isst  ready  to  sail,  Dr.  Kane  receiving  the  com- 
mand, the  government  famishing  10  men,  with 
Mtions  and  apparatus  from  the  medical  bureau, 
and  the  Smithsonian  institution  and  national  ob- 
merratorj  supplying  valuable  scientific  assistance. 
Tbe  Advance  sailM  firom  New  York,  May  80. 
186S,  and  tbe  surviving  officers  and  crew  reachea 
botne  again  in  Oct  1856,  having  been  forced  to 
•bmdoo  tiie  brig  in  the  ice,  and  to  travel  with 
dedgea  and  boats  for  84  days  to  the  Danish  set- 
tiementa  on  the  coast  of  Qreenland,  where  they 
net  the  expedition  sent  out  for  their  relief  under 
CmpL  Hartstene.  No  traces  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
Mn's  party  had  been  fbnnd.  Tbe  most  striking  re- 
•olt  of  the  voyage  was  the  discovery  of  the  open 
polar  sea,  the  existenc^f  which  Dr.  Kane  had 
Dudntained  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American 
geographieal  society,  Oct  14, 1852.  The  story 
of  the  sufferings  and  discoveries  of  this  heroic 
iMisd  of  explorers  was  told  by  Dr.  Kane  in  his 
^  Second  Qrinnell  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir 
7ohn  Franklin"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia, 
1856).  Qold  medals  were  awanled  to  him  by 
eongreaa,  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  and 
bj  the  royal  geographical  society  of  London. 
He  also  received  the  queen's  medal  given  to 
aretic  explorers  between  the  years  1818  and 
18561,  and  a  testimonial  from  the  British  resi- 
dents of  New  York  citv.  Dr.  Kane's  health 
now  gave  way  again,  and  soon  after  completing 
Ilia  narrative  he  sailed  for  England,  accompanied 
l»y  Morton,  who  had  been  his  attendant  in  the 
last  voyara.  In  London  he  grew  rapidly  worse. 
Finding  idmself  sinking,  he  sailed  on  Feb.  IT 
for  fit  Tbomaa,  whence  he  went  to  Havana, 
being  atta^ed  anring  the  voyage  by  a  paralytic 
fltroke.  On  Dec  26  be  reached  Havana,  where 
be  died  as  he  was  abont  to  be  removea  to  the 
United  States.— See  ''Life  of  Dr.  £.  K.  Kane,*" 
by  William  Elder,  MJ).  (8vo.,  Philadelphia, 
1887). 

KAKQAROO,  a  marsupial  animal,  whose 
nnineroQS  q>ecies  constitute  the  family  maoro- 
f^idm,  peenliar  to  Australia  and  the  neighbor* 
Bi^  iaiaiids.  Tbe  marsupial  characters  will  be 
given  in  the  article  Marsupials.  The  dentition 
ia  aa  follows:  incisors  f,  canines  none  or  one  on 
cmeh  side  in  the  upper  Jaw,  premolars  \zk  mo- 
lars  }i} ;  the  upper  incisors  are  large  and  broad, 
aoeae  of  them  resembling  those  of  man,  often 
arched,  grooved,  and  dilated  at  the  end ;  the 
Sower  indiora  are  horizontal,  compressed,  lan- 


ceolate, with  cutting  margins ;  the  molars  are 
broad,  tuberculated,  with  nearly  quadrangular 
crowns ;  in  many  of  the  species  the  lower  in- 
cisors may  be  separated  by  means  of  tlie  loose 
connection  of  the  branches  of  the  jaw  at  the 
chin.  The  head  is  elongated,  the  upper  lip 
cleft,  the  muffle  entirely  or  nearly  naked,  ears 
large,  eyelashes  springing  directly  from  the  lids ; 
the  clavicles  weak  and  slender,  especially  in  the 
large  species ;  fore  limbs  usually  very  small  in 
proportion  to  the  hind ;  the  hands  naked  be- 
neath, with  5  well  developed  fingers,  each  armed 
with  a  strone  curved  claw ;  the  hind  legs  large 
and  powerftiT;  the  foot  long,  i-toed.  the  1st  or 
inner  toe  beinff  absen^  the  2d  and  8d  long,  slen- 
der, and  so  united  by  integument  as  to  resemble 
a  single  toe  with  a  double  noil ;  nails  distinct  and 
hollow  beneath ;  4th  hind  toe  much  developed, 
with  a  large  solid  claw,  the  6th  smaller  with  a 
strong  claw ;  tail  long,  thick  at  the  base,  and 
nsnally  very  powerful;  the  marsupial  pouch 
well  developea  and  opening  forward;  mammso 
nsnally  4 ;  stomach  complex,  and  cmcum  long 
and  simple.  Kangaroos  are  vegetable  feeders, 
browsing  like  ruminants,  and  like  these,  ac- 
cording to  Owen,  occasionally  chew  the  cud ; 
they  vary  in  height  from  that  of  a  man  to  that 
of  a  hare,  but  when  browsing  apply  the  fore 
feet  to  the  ground;  at  other  times  they  rest 
upon  the  tripod  formed  by  the  hind  legs  and 
powerftd  tail,  with  the  fore  part  of  the  body 
mclining  slightly  forward.  They  are  the  only 
marsupials  which  are  not  of  nocturnal  habits. — 
Of  the  80  species  described,  the  largest  and  the 
best  known  is  the  great  kan^oo  (maeropvt 
giganteuB^  Shaw),  discovered  m  1770  on  the 
coast  of  New  Sonth  Wales  during  Cook's  first 
voyage ;  an  adult  male  in  the  British  museum 
measures  6  J  feet  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail, 
the  latter  being  8^  feet  additional,  the  head  8i 
inches  to  the  ears,  ears  about  5  inches,  length 
of  forearm  and  hand  (without  the  claws)  17 
inches,  and  of  tarsus  alone  15^  inches ;  the  fe- 
male is  abont  \  smaller.  The  hair  is  moderately 
long  and  soft,  of  a  general  gray  brown  above 
and  paler  below,  toes  and  end  of  tail  block.    It 

S refers  low^  grassy  hills  and  plains  and  open 
istricts,  where  it  browses  upon  the  herbage 
and  low  bushes,  retiring  from  the  heat  of  mid- 
day under  the  shelter  of  the  ferns  and  tall 
grasses.  At  the  least  alarm  it  raises  itself 
on  the  hind  legs  and  tail,  its  height  enabling  it 
to  command  a  very  extensive  view;  exceed- 
ingly timid^  with  acute  senses  of  smell  and 
sight,  it  is  difficult  to  approach,  but  occasionally 
falls  a  victim  to  the  spears  and  traps  of  the  na- 
tives who  hunt  it  for  food ;  the  English  colo- 
nists pursue  it  so  successfully  with  hound  and 
gun  that  it  is  now  rarely  seen  except  in  the  in- 
terior. The  kangaroo  sometimes  turns  upon  his 
canine  enemies,  and  will  either  rip  them  open 
with  the  sharp  hind  feet,  or  clasping  one  in  his 
fore  paws  leap  to  some  water  hole  and  drown 
it;  tne  unwary  human  hunter  may  meet  a  sim- 
ilar fate.  One  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  pecu- 
liar Australian  weapon,  the  boomerang,  which 
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may  be  made  to  fall  in  advanoe  of  or  behind  the 
thrower,  is  to  destroy  the  timid  and  warj  kan- 
garoo. Though  nearly  as  awkward  as  a  bat 
when  browsing,  it  is  a  most  fleet  and  graoefol 
animal  when  making  its  enormous  bounds, 
sometimes  clearing  a  rod  at  a  leap.  The  fore 
feet  are  prehensile,  and  are  used  in  the  various 
offices  connected  with  the  care  of  the  young. 
Kangaroos  are  not  generally  gregarious.  The 
skin  is  valuable  for  leather,  which  is  esteemed 
for  shoes  and  gloves;  the  fashionable  gentry 
of  Sydney,  K  8.  W.,  will  not  wear  any  boots 
and  shoes  not  made  of  the  skin  of  the  Tasma- 
nia brush  kangaroo ;  the  flesh  is  also  considered 
a  delicacy,  rrot  Owen  has  ascertained  that 
the  gestation  in  the  Jf.  giganteu$  \a  29  days; 
the  young  when  flrst  bom  resemble,  according 
to  observations  made  at  the  London  zoological 
gardens  by  him,  earth  worms  in  color  and  semi- 
transparency,  tne  body  being  bent  upon  itself, 
the  short  tail  tucked  in  between  the  hind  less, 
and  these  last  \  shorter  than  the  fore  legs ;  the 
whole  length,  when  stretched  out,  was  1| 
inches.  As  soon  tA  born,  the  youns  are  placed  in 
the  mother^s  pouch,  whioh  is  held  open  by  her 
fore  paws  while  they  are  taken  up  by  her  mouth. 
There  is  no  vascular  connection  between  the 
young  kangaroo  and  the  nipple;  when  separat- 
ed by  force,  the  milky  secretion  is  seen  oozing 
out ;  the  young  seem  unable  to  regain  the  nipple, 
which  is  sometimes  replaced  in  the  mouUiby 
the  mother ;  the  teat  hios  a  circular  enlargement 
at  the  tip,  which  makes  it  easy  to  be  retained. 
Though  the  young  can  firmly  grasp  the  nipple 
by  the  lips,  it  cannot  draw  the  milk  without 
the  ud  of.  the  mother,  which  by  the  action  of 
a  muscle  in  the  mammary  gland  can  inject  this 
fluid  into  the  mouth  of  the  suckling ;  lost  the 
act  of  ii:jection,  when  not  coinciding  with  that 
of  suction,  should  endanger  the  life  of  the  foetus 
from  suffocation,  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx 
are  so  arranged  that  the  opening  of  the  glottis 
is  pUiced  at  the  top  of  a  cone  which  projects,  as 
in  whales,  into  the  posterior  nostrils,  so  that  the 
stream  of  milk  passes  on  each  side  into  the 
gullet  without  the  possibility  of  entering  the 
windpipe — a  most  striking  example  of  creative 
design  for  the  protection  of  this  embryonic 
creature. — ^The  sub-genus  lagorehe$U»  (Gould) 
includes  a  few  small  kangaroos  with  the  muffle 
dothed  with  velvet-like  hairs ;  halmaturu»  (F. 
Cnv.)  comprises  those  in  which  the  muffle  is 
naked  in  front;  hetercptu  (Jourdan)  contains 
the  rock  kangaroos,  with  compact  body,  hind 
feet  comparatively  short  and  roneh  beneath, 
ludry  tail,  and  naked  muffle.  In  the  tree  kan- 
garoos (dsndrolagus^  MQller)  the  fore  legs  are 
almost  as  long  and  strong  as  the  hind  legs,  with 
pointed  claws,  and  the  tail  is  long,  bushy,  and 
^lindrical;  they  ascend  trees  with  facilitjr. 
The  rat  kangaroos  constitute  the  genus  hypii' 
prymnuB  (Illiger},  called  also  potoroos;  they 
are  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  with  upper  ca- 
nines, compact  body  less  elongated  anteriorly, 
and  with  the  toes  of  the  fore  feet  unevenly  de- 
veloped, the  8  oentral  ones  the  longest,  with 


solid  nails  compressed  and  broadest  above ;  they 
feed  on  roots  which  they  dig  up  with  their  fore 

Saws. — ^Fossil  kangaroos  have  been  found  in  the 
mestone  caverns  and  alluvial  depoMta  of  Aus- 
tralia, of  which  the  M.  Atla$,  TUan,  and  Ch^liah 
(all  of  Owen)  were  at  least  i  larger  than  any 
living  species.  The  fossil  genera  diprotodon 
and  nototherium  of  Owen,  the  former  superior 
and  the  latter  equal  to  the  rhinoceros  in  bulk, 
found  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Australian 
Oondaraine  river,  are  considered  by  him  to  have 
been  marsupials  coming  near  the  kangaroos  and 
the  wombats. 

KANKAKEE,  a  N.  E.  oo.  of  Dl.,  bounded  E. 
by  Ind.  and  drained  by  Kankakee  and  Iroquois 
rivers;  area  about  590  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866, 
10,110.  It  has  a  level  surface,  and  oonasts 
chiefly  of  prairie  with  some  swamps.  Coal  and 
limestone  are  found.  The  Chicago  branch  of 
the  Illinois  central  railroad  passes  through  Kan- 
kakee City,  the  capital.  The  county  was  fonur 
.ed  from  Will  and  Iroquois  in  1851. 

KAKO,  the  largest  and  most  important  prov- 
ince of  Houssa  in  central  Africa,  occupying  the 
K  portion  of  that  country.  It  comprises  a  fer- 
tile district  of  considerable  extent,  producing 
cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  abundant  crops  of 
the  chief  cereals,  beside  sorghum,  sweet  pota- 
toes, yams,  dates,  and  a  variety  of  other  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits.  The  manufacture  of  dyed  cot- 
ton cloths  is  extensive*  carried  on.  The  prin- 
cipal city  is  Kano,  beside  which  there  are 
upward  of  80  wallea  towns  and  numerous  vil- 
ifies. The  population  probably  exceeds  500,000, 
of  whom  200,000  are  slaves.  The  governor  is 
able  to  raise  an  army  of  7,000  horse  and  20,000 
foot ;  and  he  levies  an  annual  tribute  of  100^- 
000,000  cowries,  beside  presents  from  mer- 
chants.—The  city  of  Kano,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  the  most  important  centre  of 
manufactures  and  commerce  in  Houssa,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  fertile  plain  in  lat  12*'  0'  19'^  K  and 
long.  S**  80'  E. ;  pop.  about  40,000,  nearly  half 
of  whom  are  slaves.  In  busy  times  the  influx 
of  foreigners  and  merchants  swells  the  popula- 
tion to  upward  of  60,000.  The  city  is  surround- 
ed by  a  well  built  clay  wall  80  feet  high,  having 
14  gates  defended  by  guard  houses,  and  making 
a  circuit  of  more  than  15  miles ;  but  not  more 
than  a  third  of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  walls 
is  occupied  by  houses,  the  remainder  being  ap- 
propriated to  gardens  and  cultivated  fieloa, 
whence,  in  case  of  a  protracted  siege,  the  in- 
habitants may  derive  a  sufficient  supply  of  com 
for  sustenance.  The  principal  article  of  com- 
merce is  the  cotton  doth  woven  and  dyed  here 
of  various  colors,  and  which  is  exported  to 
many  parts  of  central  and  northern  Africa. 
The  fine  cotton  fabrics  in  such  extensive  de- 
mand in  Timbuctoo,  and  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  there,  are  in  fact  derived 
chiefly  from  Kano.  Dr.  Barth  estimates  the 
value  of  this  export  at  800,000,000  cowries. 
Amouff  other  articles  of  export  are  hides,  dyed 
sheep^ins,  the  kola  nut,  ivory,  sandals,  &c. 
The  slave  trade  is  an  important  branch  of  na- 
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!!▼«  oommeroe,  and  abont  5,000  alaves  are  an« 
BoaUy  exported,  bedde  many  sold  for  domestio 
vfeu  Hie  principal  European  goods  imported 
are  printed  mnslins  and  calicoes  from  Manches- 
ter, oilkai,  needlea,  razors,  sword  blades,  and  va- 
lioQfl  other  kinds  of  hardware.  This  trade  has 
reoentiij  met  with  a  Tigorons  riyal  in  the  shape 
of  Ammcan  productions  brought  to  the  west- 
ern ooMt  and  exchanged  for  slaves. 

KANSAS,  a  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Jijing  between  lat  ST""  and  40""  N.  and  long.  U^ 
4Xf  and  106*  50"  W.,  bounded  N.  by  the  terri- 
tory of  Nebraska,  E.  by  the  state  of  Missouri^. 
by  the  Indiui  territoiy  and  New  Mexico,  and  W, 
by  New  Meiioo  and  Utah.  With  the  exception 
of  the  N.  K  corner  of  the  territory,  where  the 
boundary  line  follows  the  irregular  course  of  the 
JfisHMiri  river,  its  shape  is  that  of  a  parallelogram 
as  fiu-  W.  as  long.  108"* ;  the  boundary  then  fol- 
iava  this  meridian  N.  to  lat.  SS"",  and  runs  W. 
along  that  parallel  to  long.  lOO""  50',  thence  N. 
to  about  lat.  Z^""  20',  K  to  long.  lOS""  40',  and 
finally  N.  again  nntU  it  meets  the  Nebraska 
frontier.  Length,  E.  and  W.,  650  m. ;  breadth, 
K  of  kMig.  108"*,  208  m. ;  W.  of  that  line,  180 
». ;  area,  114,798  sq.  m.,  or  78.000,000  acres, 
abont  i  of  which  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  The 
taiiiUHy  isdirided  into  87  counties^  viz. :  Allen, 
Anderson,  Atchison,  Bourbon,  Butler,  Breckin- 
ridge, Brown,  Chase,  Clay,  Coffey,  Davis,  Doni- 
pfaaa«  Dom,  I>oodas,  Franklin,  Greenwood,  Hun* 
ter,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Leavenworth, 
lisn,  Lykina,  Madison,  Marshall,  McQee,  Morris, 
Nemaha,  Osage,  Potawatamie,  Biley,  Shawnee, 
Wabonee,  Washington,  Wilson,  Woodson,  and 
Wyandot.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  are 
Atdiison,  Doniphan,  Elwood,  Lawrence,  Leav- 
enworth, Lecompton  (the  capital),  Manhattan, 
Oaawatamie,  Tecnmseh,  and  Topeka.  The  pop- 
ilation  of  81  counties,  according  to  the  returns 
made  by  assessors  in  1859,  was  69,950 ;  but  the 
aetnal  population  of  the  territory  is  believed  not 
to  £dl  short  of  130,000.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  y^tMuw^  rising  in  the  Bocky  monntains 
in  2  branches  called  Bepublican  and  Smoky 
BiU  forks,  which  unite  at  Fort  Biley,  and  join- 
ing the  lOssouri  near  Kansas  City  alter  a  near- 
ly due  £.  oourse  of  120  m.  from  Fort  Biley,  to 
'Which  p(^  it  IS  navigable;  the  Osage,  the 
Neosho,  and  the  Verdigris,  which  drain  the 
eaatem  part  of  the  territory,  and  run  generally 
JBL  or  8.  £.;  the  Arkansas,  rising  among  the 
Bocky  monntains  in  the  W.,  and,  after  coursing 
£.  through  about  f  of  Kansas,  tumhig  8.  £.  into 
the  Indian  territory;  the  Bed  fork  of  Arkan- 
■aa  river,  which  waters  the  8.  part ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  tributaries  of  Platte  river  in  the  N. 
W.  The  streams  generally  have  broad  shallow 
i*^w«<^^<i^  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Kansas 
are  not  avulable  for  navigation.  The  surface 
ef  eastern  Kansas  is  chiefly  undulating,  with 
here  and  there  an  elevation  of  considerable 
b^riit  The  general  inclination  of  the  ridges 
is  K  and  8.     The  middle  portion  of  the  terri- 

ais  more  level,  and  the  western  is  much 
n,  both  by  the  Bocky  mountains,  whose 


spurs  extend  some  80  or  100  m.  £.  of  the  Utah 
frontier,  and  by  eminences  called  ^^buttes,*' 
varying  in  width  from  100  feet  upward,  with 
flat  tops  and  nearly  perpendicular  sides,  appar- 
ently formed  by  the  subsidence  of  the  surround- 
ing land.  The  principal  elevation  of  the  Bocky 
mountains  in  Kansas  is  Pike's  peak.  The  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  three  regions  which  we  have 
mentioned  varies  greatly.  The  eastern  presents 
a  succession  of  rich  prairies,  grass-covered  hills, 
and  fertile  valleys,  with  an  aoundanceof  timber 
on  the  streams;  the  middle  is  thinly  wooded, 
and  partly  occupied  by  a  vast  desert  extending 
into  New  Mexico ;  and  the  western  has  every 
requisite  for  a  fine  grazing  country,  with  many 
tracts  of  forest.  The  prevailing  rock  is  lime- 
stone, which  crops  out  from  the  surface,  or  lies 
scattered  over  the  ground  in  the  form  of  bowl- 
ders. 8and8tone  is  also  abundant  in  certain  lo- 
calities. The  soil,  particularly  in  the  E.,  is  rich 
and  deep,  consisting  generally  of  a  blade  loam, 
sometimes  mixed  wi&  sand.  In  the  river  bot- 
toms it  is  exuberantly  fertile,  and  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  limestone  which  forms  the  base  c^ 
many  of  the  blufb  and  the  beds  of  rivers  con- 
stantly adds  to  its  productiveness.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  agreeable.  The  winters  are  short, 
and  snow  seldom  falls  in  large  quantities.  The 
months  of  February,  Mardi,  and  April  are 
marked  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and 
fierce  winds.  The  rainy  season  is  from  May  10 
to  June  10 ;  there  is  very  littJe  rain  in  midsum- 
mer or  autumn,  and  the  annual  fall  is  less  than 
80  inches.  The  thermometer  sometimes  rises 
to  US'*  F.  in  summer,  but  the  air  is  tempered 
by  breezes,  and  the  nights  are  almost  always 
cool.  The  territoiy  is  considered  extremely 
healthy.  The  most  important  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  Kansas  are  coal  (the  Missouri  fields 
extending  into  this  territory),  gypsum,  granite, 
quartz,  porphyry,  feldspar,  and  gold.  The  last 
will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Pixs^s  Pxak.  The 
buffalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  prairie  dog,  squir- 
rel, horned  frog,  prairie  hen,  grouse,  wild  tur- 
key, wild  goose,  and  many  varieties  of  small 
birds  are  found.  The  timber  trees  are  elm,  yel- 
low oak,  black  walnut,  hickory,  cottonwood, 
sycamore,  basswood,  &c. ;  they  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  intervals  of  the  larger  streams, 
their  growth  elsewhere  being  chedced  by  fires 
which  often  sweep  over  the  prairies.  Although 
abundant,  few  kinds  except  the  oak  and  black 
walnut  are  suitable  for  cutting  into  planka 
and  building  material  at  present  is  transported 
from  New  York  and  other  distant  places.  The 
soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  all  the  cereal 
crops,  hemp,  sorghum,  and  the  fruits  and  gar- 
den vegetables  common  in  the  eastern  states. 
Cotton  has  been  cultivated  in  8.  Kansas.  Be- 
side the  white  settlers,  the  territory  has  a  con- 
siderable population  of  wild  and  partly  or 
wholly  domesticated  Indians.  Tlie  interior 
and  W.  parts  are  occupied  by  Camanche% 
Kiowas,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  other  wan- 
dering tribes.  In  1858  the  territory  contain- 
ed the  following  Indian  reservations:  New 
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York  Indians,  1,658,880  acres;  Potawatamies, 
756,000;  Kansas,  256,000;  Delawares,  256,000; 
Ottoes  and  Missonris,  160,000 ;  Kickapoos, 
128,000;  Sacs  and  Foxes,  82,000;  Wjandots, 
24,960.  For  protection  against  hostile  tribes 
the  U.  S.  government  has  military  posts  at  Forts 
Leavenworth  and  Riley.  The  coontry  is  as  yet 
almost  without  works  of  internal  improvement. 
The  roads  are  bad,  and  there  are  few  ferries 
or  bridges. — ^Kansas  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States  in  1803  as  part  of  the  territory  bought 
fh>m  France  under  the  general  designation  of 
Louisiana.  By  the  Missouri  comprombe  bill  of 
1820  it  was  provided  "that  in  all  tlie  territory 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana  which  lies  K  of  lat.  86''  W 
K,  excepting  only  such  part  thereof  as  is  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  state  (Missouri) 
contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and  invol- 
untary servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
for  ever  prohibited.**  By  an  act  of  congress 
passed  in  May,  1854,  the  territories  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  were  organized,  and  in  sec- 
tion 14  of  tills  act  it  was  declared  that  the  con- 
stitution and  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
should  be  in  force  in  these  territories  except 
the  Missouri  compromise  act  of  1820,  ^*  which 
...  .is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void.** 
About  a  month  previously  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  had  incorporated  the  Massachu- 
setts emigrant  aid  company,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  emigrants  to  settie  in  the  new 
territories,  by  giving  them  useful  informa- 
tion, procuring  them  cheap  passage  over  rail- 
roads, and  by  establishing  mills  and  other  con* 
veniences  at  central  points  in  the  new  settie- 
ments.  In  July  the  legislature  of  Connecticut 
granted  a  charter  to  a  similar  company.  A 
large  emigration  into  E^ansas  firom  the  K  W. 
states  had  already  taken  place,  and  emigrants 
in  considerable  numbers  from  the  free  states 
and  a  few  from  the  slave  states  now  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  cheap  trans- 

Sortation  offered  by  these  companies  to  settie 
1  Kansas.  A  party  of  80  men  led  by  Mr. 
Branscomb  founded  the  town  of  Lawrence,  and 
were  soon  after  Joined  by  60  or  70  more  led 
by  Mr.  Charles  Kobinson  and  Gen.  Pomeroy. 
Settiers  from  Missouri  were  at  the  same  time 
passing  into  Kansas,  in  many  cases  taking  their 
slaves  with  them.  On  July  29, 1854,  a  public 
meeting,  called  by  the  "'  Platte  County  Defen- 
sive Association,*'  was  held  at  Weston,  Mo.,  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  the  as- 
sociation would  hold  itself  in  readiness,  when- 
ever called  upon  by  any  of  the  citizens  of  Kan- 
sas, ^^  to  assist  in  removing  any  and  all  emigrants 
who  go  there  under  the  auspices  of  northern 
emigrant  aid  societies.*'  These  resolutions  were 
published,  signed  by  G.  Galloway,  president, 
and  B.  F.  Stnngfellow,  secretary.  On  Aug.  12 
another  meeting  was  held  at  Weston,  at  which 
resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Stringfellow  were 
adopted,  declaring  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 


davery  into  Kansas.  AlmonH.  Boeder  of  Penii- 
flfylvania  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Kan- 
sas, and  arrived  in  the  territory  Oct  6.  An 
ejection  for  a  territorial  delegate  to  oongrees  was 
held  Nov.  29.  The  polls  were  taken  possession 
of  by  armed  bands  from  Missonri,  and  out  of 
2,871  votes  oast  it  was  subsequently  estimated 
by  a  congressional  investigating  committee  that 
1,729  were  illegal.  On  March  80, 1855,  another 
election  for  members  of  the  territorial  legialatiiro 
was  held,  and  the  polls  were  again  taken  poases- 
sion  of  by  large  bodies  of  armed  men  from  Mia- 
souri,  who,  after  electing  pro-slavery  delegates 
from  every  district,  returned  to  their  own  homes 
in  the  acyaoent  state.  From  the  inyestigation 
by  the  congressional  committee  it  appeared 
that  out  of  6,218  votes  cast  at  this  election, 
only  1,810  were  legal,  of  which  791  were  given 
for  the  free  state  or  anti-slavery  candidates. 
From  6  of  the  districts,  evidence  of  the  illegal 
nature  of  the  proceedings  having  been  laid  be- 
fore Gov.  Boeder,  he  set  aside  the  returns  and 
ordered  new  elections  in  those  districts,  which 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  free  state  delegates,  ex- 
cept at  Leavenworth,  where  the  polls  were  again 
seized  by  Missourians.  Gov.  Boeder  soon  af- 
ter visited  Washington  to  confer  with  the  fed- 
eral authorities,  and  after  his  return  his  remo- 
val from  the  of^ce  of  ffovemor  was  announced, 
July  26,  for  the  alleged  reason  of  irregular  oto- 
oeedings  in  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands.  The 
territorial  legislature  assembled  at  Pawnee,  July 
8,  and  remained  in  session  till  Aug.  80.  One  of 
their  first  acts  was  to  expel  the  free  state  men 
chosen  at  the  second  elections  ordered  by  Gror. 
Beeder,  and  to  give  their  seats  to  the  pro-slaverj 
men  originally  returned.  They  also  passed  an 
act  making  it  a  capital  offence  to  assist  sUves 
in  escaping  either  into  the  territory  or  out  of  it ; 
and  felony,  punishable  with  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor  from  2  to  6  years,  to  conceal  or  aid 
escaping  slaves,  to  circulate  anti-slavery  pubU- 
cations,  or  to  deny  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in 
the  territory ;  also  an  act  requiring  all  voters  to 
swear  to  sustain  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  and 
they  also  adopted  in  a  body  the  laws  of  Mis- 
souri. Wilson  Shannon  of  Ohio  was  appointed 
governor  in  place  of  Mr.  Beeder,  and  assumed 
ofSce  Sept  1.  A  few  days  later  a  convention 
of  the  fVee  state  party  was  held  at  Big  SprinoBi 
and,  after  protesting  agfunst  the  acts  of  ue 
legislature,  nominated  ex-Governor  Beeder  as 
delegate  to  congress,  and  appointed  Oct  9  as 
the  time  for  holding  the  election,  when  Got. 
Beeder  received  about  2,400  votes.  At  the 
same  time  delegates  were  chosen  to  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  which  assembled  at  Topeka 
Oct  28,  and  sat  till  Nov.  11,  when  they  pro- 
mulgated a  constitution  for  the  state  of  fcmsas 
in  which  slavery  was  prohibited.  The  contest 
between  the  free  state  and  pro-slavery  parties 
now  grew  to  such  a  pitch  of  violence  that  sev- 
eral men  were  killed  on  each  side,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Lawrence  began  to  arm  for  self-defence. 
The  governor  called  out  the  militia.  A  large 
number  of  Missourians  enrolled  themselves  as 
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mflitiai  and  Lawrence  for  some  days 
was  in  a  state  of  siege;  bat  the  diflScnltywas 
temporarily  adjusted  by  negotiation,  and  the 
Miosoariana  retired  to  their  own  state.  On  Deo. 
15  the  people  voted  upon  the  question  of  accept- 
ing the  Topeka  constitntion,  and  it  was  accepted 
with  only  45  votes  against  it,  exdnsive  of  Leav- 
enworth, where  the  polling  was  prevented  by 
an  inroad  from  Missoori.  On  Jan.  15, 1856,  an 
eleotioii  was  held  for  state  officers  and  a  Ic^s- 
ktare  nnder  the  Topeka  constitntion,  and 
Oharles  Bobinson  was  chosen  governor.  The 
legifllatare  met  at  Topeka,  March  4,  and,  after 
CTganizing  and  inangorating  the  governor  and 
other  ofikerB,  adjonrned  to  July  4.  Early  in 
April  a  considerable  body  of  armed  men  from 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  other  sonthem  states, 
led  by  Ifj^or  Bnford,  arrived  in  Kansas.  On 
the  ITth  of  the  same  month  a  special  committee 
of  the  U.  S.  honse  of  representatives,  appointed 
about  a  month  before,  and  charged  to  investi* 
gate  the  tronbles  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  ar- 
rived at  Lawrence.  The  result  of  their  inves- 
tigations was  a  report  by  the  minority  of  the 
eoDunittee,  Messrs.  Howard  of  Michigan  and 
Sherman  of  Ohio,  in  which  they  said :  **  Every 
election  has  been  controlled,  not  by  the  actual 
aettlera,  bat  by  citizens  of  Missouri ;  and  as  a 
conaeqnenee,  every  officer  in  the  territory  from 
eooatable  to  legislators,  except  those  appointed 
by  the  president,  owe  their  positions  to  non-res- 
ident voters.  Kone  have  been  elected  by  the 
seUlers,  and  your  committee  have  been  unable 
to  find  that  any  political  power  whatever,  how- 
ever nnimportant,  has  Men  exercised  by  the 
people  of  the  territory."  Mr.  Oliver  of  Mis^ 
sonri,  the  third  member  of  the  committee, 
made  a  minority  report,  in  which  he  said:  *^It 
most  have  been  apparent  to  all,  that  the  report 
of  the  majority  was  not  only  ex  parte  and  one- 
aided,  but  highly  partisan  in  its  character  from 
beginning  to  end.  This  appears  all  through  the 
paper,  in  the  manner  of  their  statement  of  all 
things  referred  to  by  them  as  fiEtcts,  many  of 
which  statements  of  facts  thus  made  rest  upon 
no  evidence  whatever  collected  by  the  commit- 
tee. ....  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  vio- 
lence was  resorted  to,  or  force  employed,  by 
which  men  were  prevented  from  voting,  at  a 
single  election  precinct  in  the  territory,  or  that 
there  was  any  greater  disturbance  at  any  election 
prednct  than  frequently  occurs  in  all  our  state 
elections  in  exciting  times."  On  May  5  the 
grand  jury  of  Douglas  county  found  indictments 
against  Reeder,  Bobinson,  Lane,  and  other  free 
state  leaders,  for  high  treason,  on  the  ground 
of  their  participation  in  the  organization  of  a 
state  government  under  the  Topeka  constitution. 
Beeder  and  Lane  escaped  from  the  territory, 
but  Robinson  was  arrested  and  kept  in  prison 
for  4  months.  The  U.  8.  marshal  took  Buford's 
men  into  pay,  and  armed  them  with  government 
muskets.  Lawrence  was  again  besieged  by  a 
lai^  force,  and  on  May  21,  under  a  promise  of 
safety  to  persons  and  protection  to  property,  the 
inhabitants  gave  up  their  arms  to  the  sheriff. 


The  invaders  immediately  entered  the  town, 
blew  up  and  burned  the  hotel,  burned  Mr.  Rob- 
inson^s  house,  destroyed  two  printing  presses, 
and  plundered  several  stores  and  houses.  A 
state  of  civil  war  now  spread  through  the  ter- 
ritory, the  free  state  party  being  furnished  witii 
contributions  of  arms  and  money  from  non- 
slaveholding  states.  On  May  26  a  fight  occur- 
red at  Potawatamie,  in  which  8  men  were  kill- 
ed, and  on  June  2  another  at  Palmyra  or  Black 
Jack,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Gapt.  Pate 
of  South  Carolina  and  80  of  his  men.  Similar 
affairs,  attended  with  more  or  less  loss  of  life, 
continued  to  occur  for  8  or  4  months.  Parties 
of  emigrants  from  the  free  states  on  their  way 
through  Missouri  were  in  many  cases  stopped 
and  turned  back.  The  free  state  legislature  met 
at  the  am>ointed  time  (July  4)  at  Topeka,  and 
was  forcibly  dispersed  by  TJ.  8.  troops  under 
Col.  Sumner.  On  Aug.  14  the  free  state  men 
assailed  and  took  a  fortified  post  near  Lecomp- 
ton,  occupied  by  Col.  Titus  with  a  party  of  pro- 
slavery  men,  and  captured  Titus  and  20  other 
prisoners.  On  Aug.  17  a  treaty  was  agreed  to 
between  Gov.  Shannon  and  the  free  state  men, 
by  which  Shannon  restored  the  cannon  taken 
at  Lawrence,  and  received  in  exchange  Titus 
and  the  other  prisoners.  A  few  days  later 
Shannon  received  notice  of  his  removal  from 
office,  John  W.  Geary  of  Pennsylvania  being 
appointed  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Woodson,  the  secre- 
tkry  of  the  territory,  and  acting  governor  be- 
fore (xeary^s  arrival,  on  Aug.  25  issued  a  pro- 
clamation declaring  the  territory  to  be  in  a 
state  of  rebellion.  He  collected  a  considerable 
armed  force  at  Lecompton,  while  another  body, 
amounting  to  1,150  men,  assembled  under  the 
Hon.  David  Atchison,  late  U.  S.  senator  from 
Missouri,  at  a  point  called  Santa  F^.  On  Aug. 
29  a  detachment  from  Atchison's  army  attacked 
Osawatamie,  which  was  defended  by  about  50 
men,  who  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  2  killed,  5  wounded, 
and  7  prisoners.  Five  of  the  assailants  were 
killed,  and  thirty  buildings  were  burned.  The 
next  day  a  body  of  free  state  men  marched 
from  Lawrence  to  attack  Atchison^s  aimy.  On 
their  approach  the  kttcr  retired  and  with- 
drew his  forces  into  Missouri.  On  Sept  1 
the  annual  municipal  election  took  place  at 
Leavenworth.  A  party,  chiefly  from  Missouri, 
killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  free  state 
men,  burned  their  houses,  and  forced  about  160 
to  embark  for  St.  Louis.  On  Sept.  8  Gov.  Geary 
arrived  at  Lecompton,  and  Bobinson  and  the 
other  prisoners  held  on  a  charge  of  treason  were 
released  on  bail.  The  governor  on  assuming 
office  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all 
bodies  of  armed  men  to  disband.  He  also  prom- 
ised protection  to  the  free  state  men,  who  ac- 
cordingly laid  down  their  arms.  The  Missouri 
men,  however,  immediately  assembled  to  the 
number  of  upward  of  2,000,  forming  8  regiments 
with  pieces  of  artillery,  and  marched  to  attack 
Lawrence,  under  command  of  a  member  of  the 
Missouri  legislature.    Gov.  Geary  with  a  force 
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of  U.  S.  soldiers  interposed  between  tbom  and 
Lawrenoe,  and  finally  prevailed  upon  them  to 
retire. '  During  tbeir  retreat  a  free  state  man 
named  Baffum  was  shot  down  by  a  man  named 
Haynes  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  goTemor, 
who  sabseqnently  oaoaed  the  arrest  of  Haynes 
on  a  charge  of  marder.  The  U.  S.  district  Jndge 
Lecompte,  who  was  noted  as  an  active  parti- 
san, liberated  Haynes  on  bail,  and  afterward 
on  habeas  eorpuM,  Thereapon  Gov.  Geary  for- 
warded a  representation  to  Washington  demand* 
ing  the  jadge^s  removal,  and  about  the  middle 
of  December  James  0.  Harrison  of  Kentucky 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  Gov.  Creary  now 
reported  to  the  president  tiiat  peace  and  order 
were  completely  reestablished  in  Kansas.  On 
Jan.  6,  1857,  the  legislature  elected  under  the 
Topeka  constitution  met  at  Topeka,  and  organ- 
ized  next  day.  The  U.  S.  marshal  immedi- 
ately arrested  the  president  of  the  senate,  the 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  about  a  dozen  of  the 
leading  members,  whom  he  carried  prisoners  to 
Tecumseh  on  the  charge  of  '^having  taken  upon 
themselves  the  office  and  public  trust  of  legis* 
lators  for  the  state  of  Kansas,  without  lawful 
deputation  or  appointment."  The  houses,  being 
left  without  a  quorum,  met  the  next  day  and 
acyourned  till  June.  Shortly  afterward  the 
territorial  legislature,  composed  entirely  of  pro- 
slavery  men,  chosen  at  an  election  in  which  the 
free  state  men  had  declined  to  participate  on 
the  ground  of  its  illegality,  met  at  Lecompton, 
and  among  other  acts  passed  one  providing  for 
the  election  of  a  convention  to  frame  a  state 
'constitution  for  Kansas.  Meanwhile  the  house 
of  representatives  at  Washington  had  passed  a 
bill  declaring  void  all  the  enactments  of  the  ter- 
ritorial legidature,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
^^  cruel  and  oppressive,"  and  that  ^^the  said 
legislature  was  not  elected  by  the  legal  voters 
of  Kansas,  but  was  forced  upon  them  by  non- 
residents." This  bill,  however,  did  not  pass  the 
senate,  and  that  body  refused  to  confirm  the 
appointment  of  Harrison  in  place  of  Lecompte, 
who  thus  remained  chief  Justice  of  Kansas, 
never  having  been  actually  dismissed.  Upon 
this  Gov.  Geary  resigned  his  office  and  quitted 
the  territory.  Robert  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi 
was  appointed  his  successor,  with  Frederic  P. 
Stanton  of  Tennessee  for  secretary.  The  elec- 
tion for  delegates  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion was  held  on  June  16.  The  free  state  men 
generally  took  no  paiii  in  it,  on  the  ground  that 
the  legislature  which  ordered  it  had  no  legal 
authority,  and  that  if  they  attempted  to  vote 
they  would  be  defrauded  and  overborne  by  in- 
truders from  Missouri.  About  2,000  votes  were 
oast,  while  the  legal  voters  in  the  territory  by  a 
recent  census  numbered  about  10,000.  At  the 
territorial  election  held  a  few  months  later,  the 
firee  state  men,  being  assured  by  Gov.  Walker  of 
protection  from  intruders,  went  to  the  polls  and 
oast  about  7,600  votes,  to  8,700  votes  thrown  by 
the  opposite  party,  electing  Marcus  J.  Parrott 
delegate  to  congress,  together  with  9  of  the  17 
oounoilmen  and  27  of  the  89  representatives. 


An  attempt  was  made  to  change  this  rendt  bj 
means  of  a  fiilse  return  from  Oxford,  Johnson 
CO.,  a  place  containing  11  houses.  It  was  al- 
leged that  at  this  place  1,624  persons  had  voted, 
and  a  corresponding  roll  of  names  was  sent  in, 
which  on  examination  proved  to  have  been 
copied  in  alphabetical  order  from  a  Cincinnati 
directory.  This  return,  which,  if  aooeptedy 
would  have  changed  the  party  character  of  the 
legislature  by  transferring  from  the  free  state 
to  the  pro-slavery  side  8  representatives  and  8 
oouncilmen,  was  rejected  by  Gov.  Walker  as  a 
manifest  fEdsification.  Soon  after  the  territo- 
rial election  the  constitutional  convention  met 
at  Lecompton  and  adopted  a  constitution,  4 
sections  of  which  related  to  slavery,  dedaring 
the  right  of  owners  to  their  slaves  to  be  invio- 
lable, and  prohibiting  the  legislature  from  pass- 
ing acts  of  emancipation.  This  provision  alone 
was  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors  at  an  elec- 
tion to  be  held  on  Bee.  21.  The  ballots  cast  were 
to  be  endorsed  :  *'  Constitution  with  slavery^* 
or  *'  Constitution  with  no  slavery,"  thus  securing 
in  any  event  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
several  clauses  of  which,  beside  those  thus  sub- 
mitted, were  highly  objectionable  to  a  minority 
of  the  people.  A  provision  was  inserted  in  the 
schedule  anoexed  to  the  constitution  preventing 
any  amendment  of  that  instrument  previous  to 
1864.  The  promulgation  of  this  constitution 
caused  great  excitement  in  Kansas.  Gov.Walker 
condemned  it  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Washington  to  remonstrate 
against  its  adoption  by  congress;  but  b^ore 
his  arrival  there  the  act  had  received  the  ^>- 
proval  of  the  president.  Gov.  Walker  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Washington  resigned,  and  J.  W. 
Denver  of  California  became  governor.  At  the 
election  of  Dec.  21  for  the  adoption  or  r^ection 
of  the  slavery  clause,  the  vote  returned  was  6,- 
148,  more  than  half  of  which  was  from  counties 
along  the  Missouri  border,  whose  total  number 
of  voters  by  the  census  did  not  exceed  1,OOOL 
Against  the  slavery  clause  there  were  569  votea^ 
the  free  state  men  generally  abstaining  from 
voting.  The  constitution  being  thus  nominally 
adopted,  an  election  for  officers  under  it  was  to 
be  held  on  Jan.  4.  The  territorial  legislature 
at  a  special  session  passed  an  act  submitting  the 
Lecompton  constitution  to  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people  on  the  same  day  with  the  Lecompton  atate 
election,  and  the  result  was  a  minority  of  10,22$ 
votes  against  it.  Congress  after  long  discussion 
referred  the  matter  to  the  people  of  Kansas  at 
an  election  on  Aug.  8, 1868,  when  the  Lecomp- 
ton constitution  was  again  r^ected  by  10,000 
dority.  Meantime,  the  territorial  legislature 
called  another  convention  to  meet  in  April 
to  frame  a  new  constitution,  which  was  submit- 
ted to  the  people  and  ratified  by  a  large  m^or- 
ity,  though  by  a  small  total  vote.  Shortly  ailer 
the  rejection  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  by 
the  people,  Gov.  Denver  resigned,  and  Samnd 
Medary  of  Ohio  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
The  territorial  legislature  met  in  Jan.  1859,  and 
passed  an  act  submitting  to  the  people  the  ques- 
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Ctai  of  cilUng  still  another  oonstitiitioDal  eon* 
v«Hik».  The  election  was  held  March  21,  and 
tile  result  was  a  in^joritj  of  a,881  in  favor  of 
Iwlding  a  convention.  An  election  was  accord- 
ingly held  for  delegates^  and  the  convention  thns 
dMssea  met  at  Wjandot  July  6,  and  adjoomed 
July  S7,  after  adopting  a  constitution  prohibit- 
ng  daverj.  This  oonstitation  was  submitted 
to  the  popular  vote  Oct.  4^  and  was  ratified  by 
•boot  4,000  mijoritj.  The  first  state  election 
was  held  under  it  Dec  6,  and  resulted  in  the 
ehoioe  of  Charles  Robinson  for  governor.  Gon- 
grasB  has  not  jet  accepted  this  constitution 
(April,  I860). 

KAK8AS  GITT,  a  city  of  Jackson  co.,  Ho., 
on  the  Kauas  frontier,  situated  on  the  riffht  or 
8.  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  f  of  a  mile  below 
the  mouth  of  Kansas  river,  and  14  m.  W.  from 
Indepoideoce ;  pop.  in  1855,  about  600 ;  in  1850, 
•bant  6;O0O.  It  is  to  be  the  W.  terminus  of  a 
railroad  from  8t  Louis,  which  is  now  (Jan. 
IMO)  in  running  order  43  m.  W.  from  Jefferson 
City,  and  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  It 
is  baUt  on  high  ground  and  well  laid  oat,  with 
vide  streets  and  houses  chiefiy  of  brick.  It  is 
an  inportant  station  on  the  emigrant  route  to 
the  ihr  West  eta  Kansas  river,  and  the  channel 
ef  an  active  trade.  In  1850  the  city  hnd  2 
^Oy  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  7  churches  (1 
Bsqitist,  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist^  1  Presbyte- 
rian, 1  Reformed,  and  1  Roman  Gatholic),  2 
Vmnch  hanks,  an  insurance  company,  several 
benerolent  societies,  a  number  of  schools,  in- 
ciading  a  German  free  school,  a  high  school, 
3  female  seminaries,  an  iron  foundery,  a 

mill,  a  flour  mill,  a  tannery,  a  brewery. 

7  hrkk  yardsw  It  has  also  manufactures  of 
agiicaltanl  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  &c.,  a 
hrg0  pork  packing  establishment,  and  several 
timber  yards. 

KANT,  Imkaitqsi.,  a  German  metaphysician, 
bom  in  KOnigsberg,  Prussia,  April  22,  1724, 

L  there,  Feb.  12,  1804.    He  was  of  Scotch 

r;  his  grandfather  probably  emigrated 

fieodand  near  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 

tory,  and  settled  at  Tilsit    His  father,  John 

George  Cant,  came  to  EOnigsberg  in  early  life, 

end  loDowed  the  trade  of  a  Mddler.  His  mother, 

jLxmm  Re^na  Renter,  of  Grerman  stock,  was  a 

-waaua  cf  a  refined  and  elevated  character,  and 

of  deep  zellgions  feeling.    The  philosopher  was 

the  4th  of  their  11  children.    He  telhi  us  that 

when  a  boy  he  was  idle  and  a  truant ;  yet  he 

ako  showed  seal  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and 

bia  parents  gave  him  the  best  education  their 

slender  means  would  allow.    Like  Bchdling  and 

Hegel,  he  was  first  destined  to  the  theological 

eaieer.     From  his  8th  to  his  Idth  year  he  was 

a  fltndeot  in  the  CoJUgivm  Fredericianum  of 

bia  native  city,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Schulz. 

Bahnken  the  philologist  was  a  fellow  student, 

they  pnrraed  together  the  study  of  the 
Here,  too,  be  felt  the  infiuence  of 
,  then  predominant  in  the  college ;  and 
alao  learned    the  rudiments  of  the  abstract 
pbikMOfA J  of  Wolf,  which  had  the  speculative 


ascendency  in  philosophical  and  theological 
schools.  But  as  yet  he  showed  no  metaphysical 
talent,  though  he  was  an  indomitable  worker. 
His  character  was  infiuenced  by  the  rigid  mo- 
rality and  independence  of  his  father,  and  the 
piety  of  his  mother.  In  1740  he  entered  the 
university  as.a  student  of  theology ;  but  his  first 
attempts  at  preaching  met  with  such  poor  sno- 
cess,  that  he  concluded  that  he  was  destined 
for  A  different  career,  and  applied  himself  with 
earnestness  to  maUiematics  and  the  physical 
sciences.  His  first  essay,  written  in  1747,  at 
the  age  of  22,  was  on  ^^  The  True  Measure  of 
Living  Forces,"  and  contained  an  acute  criticism 
of  the  arguments  of  Leibnitz  and  Descartes, 
with  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  the  Ger- 
man and  French  schools,  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween dead  and  living  powers.  His  father  died 
in  1746 ;  he  had  lost  his  mother  11  years  before; 
and,  that  he  might  not  be  a  burden  upon  Ids 
unde,  who  had  idready  aided  him,  he  was  com- 
pelled from  that  time  until  1755  to  become  a  tu- 
tor in  private  families.  In  the  last  of  these,  that 
of  Herr  von  Kaiserling  of  EOnigsberg,  his  great 
talents  and  acquisitions  were  recc^ized,  espe- 
cially by  the  lady  of  the  house ;  and  here  he  was 
introduced  into  cultivated  society,  wearing  off 
the  bashfulneas  and  reserve  of  a  poor  student. 
At  length,  in  1755,  he  was  able  to  enter  upon 
the  career  of  academic  instructor,  for  which  he 
had  been  preparing  himself-  by  assiduous  study 
and  multi£Euious  reading.  His  inaugural  disser- 
tations, as  maguter  Ugem^  wereDeJffney  and  on 
tlie  **  First  Principles  of  Metaphysical  Science." 
In  the  same  year  he  published  anonymously  a 
treatise  on  the  theory  of  the  heavens,  dedicated 
to  Frederic  the  Great^  and  written  in  a  clear  and 
animated  style.  Here  he  prophesied  the  discov- 
ery of  new  planets,  and  tliat  the  nebuin  would 
be  resolved  into  stars,  beside  advocating  the  po- 
sition that  a  mechanical  construction  of  nature 
was  not  adverse  to  the  belief  in  a  God.  Lambert 
in  1761  advanced  similar  views,  which  led  (1765 
-70)  to  a  correspondence  between  them.  From 
the  first  he  was  a  popular  lecturer ;  severid  of 
his  courses  were  fuways  attended  by  many  of 
the  citizens  of  the  active  and  thriving  city  of 
E6nig8berg,  which  had  a  high  commercial  and 
political,  as  well  as  literary  rank.  His  course 
on  physical  geography  was  begun  in  1757,  and 
continued  to  the  close  of  his  academic  career, 
receiving  fresh  additions  at  each  repetition. 
Kant  himself  never  went  beyond  his  native 
province,  and  as  seldom  as  possible  away  from 
the  city ;  but  he  was  an  eager  student  of  voyages 
and  travels,  and  extracted  all  possible  inform!^ 
tion  from  every  traveller  he  could  come  across. 
He  also  lectured  on  practical  anthropology,  the 
theory  of  teaching,  natural  law,  the  philosophy 
of  religion,  ethics,  logic,  and  mathematics.  In 
1762  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  *^  False  Sub- 
tlety of  the  Four  Syllogistic  Figures,^'  main- 
taining that  only  the  first  is  "  pure,"  that  the 
others  are  ratioeinia  hybrida.  The  next  year 
he  wrote  an  essay  for  a  prize  proposed  by  the 
Berlin  academy  on  the  ^*  Principles  of  Natural 
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Theology  and  Ethics  ;**  bat  Mendelssobn  receiv- 
ed the  first,  and  Kant  the  aeeesnt  prize.  He  here 
says  that  a  "  real  system  of  metaphysics  had 
never  yet  been  written ;"  he  was  already  bnsy 
with  this  task.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
worlc  on  the  "  Only  Possible  wound  of  Demon- 
strating the  Being  of  Grod,"  proposing  a  new 
form  of  the  ontological  proof,  and  rejecting  the 
other  three  arguments.  Existence,  he  says,  is 
not  a  predicate  conception,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  proved  ;  bnt  the  non-existence  of  Grod  con- 
tains a  logical  contradiction.  The  new  mode  of 
proof  which  he  advocates,  says  Erdmann  (Ge- 
ichichte  der  PMloBophie^  vol.  iii.  p.  81),  reverses 
the  positions  of  the  schools  of  Descartes  and 
Leibnitz ;  instead  of  inferring  the  existence  of 
God  as  a  conseqnence  from  the  possibility,  be 
takes  the  possibility  as  a  conseqnence,  and  rea- 
sons back  to  the  existence  as  the  ground;  if  any 
thing  is  possible,  there  is  some  real  being,  the  seat 
and  source  of  all  that  is  conceivable. — ^The  year 
1770  is  made  by  Rosenkranz  (GeschiehU  der 
KarUischen  PhiloMphie,  1840,  vol.  xii.  of  Kant's 
works)  the  dividing  line  between  the  earlier  or 
tentative  period  of  his  speculations,  and  the 
speculative  and  systematic  period.  In  this  year 
he  became  a  professor  in  full  in  the  university. 
For  15  years  the  subtlest  and  boldest  thinker 
of  Germany  had  been  struggling  along  in  obscu- 
rity, filling  subordinate  posts;  for  example,  that 
of  a  subaltern  in  the  royal  library  for  $50  a 
year,  conferred  on  him  in  1776,  as  an  **  aocom- 

Sllshed  "  and  "  learned  "  person.  He  was  in- 
eed  offered  the  professorship  of  poetry  in  1764 ; 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  suited  him.  The 
professorship  of  logic  and  metaphysics  was  given 
nim  after  he  had  declined  invitations  to  Jena 
and  Erlangen ;  and  his  salary  was  to  be  $300 
per  annum.  He  was  content  with  his  native 
city  and  university;  he  wanted  to  labor  in 
quiet,  and  work  out  the  great  problems  which 
were  stirring  his  mind.  His  inaugural  disserta- 
tion, De  Mundi  Semihilis  atque  IntelligibilU 
Forma  et  PrineipiUy  contains  germs  of  his  met- 
aphysical system.  He  protests  against  the 
position  that  the  knowledge  of  sense  and  that 
gained  by  the  understanding  are  to  be  distin- 
^ished  as  respectively  obscure  and  clear.  There 
IS,  he  says,  a  knowleage  of  sensible  phenomena 
which  is  distinct,  as  there  may  be  conceptions 
of  the  understanaing  which  are  confused.  We 
must  distinguish  between  the  matter  and  the 
form  of  our  knowledge  of  sensible  objects ;  the 
form  is  given  by  the  ideas  of  space  and  time, 
which  are  not  objectively  real,  but  pure  intui- 
tions ;  and  these  give  us  the  basis  of  tne  sciences 
of  mathematics  and  geometry.  Intellectual 
knowledge  is  made  up  of  pure  or  universal  con- 
ceptions ;  not  such  as  are  abstracted  from  the 
phenomena  of  sense,  bnt  principles  by  which 
the  understanding  is  guided,  as  those  of  neces- 
sity, possibility,  causality.  &c.  Such  are  some 
of  the  positions  in  which  lie  already  arrays  him- 
self against  materialism  on  the  one  hand  and 
dogmatism  on  the  other.  In  1772  (Erdmann, 
loc,  eit.  87)  he  writes  about  his  scheme  of  a 


transcendental  philosophy,  which  he  hopes  to 
finish  in  8  months ;  in  1776,  it  is  to  be  completed 
the  next  summer;  but  not  until  1781  did  the 
^^  Criticism  of  the  Pure  Beoson''  make  its  ap- 
pearance. For  11  years  he  had  been  writing 
and  rewriting ;  the  final  draft  was  composed  ia 
a  few  monUis.  He  was  already  67  years  old. 
His  system  had  been  very  slow  in  its  growth ; 
for  a  long  time  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  what 
he  was  aiming  at  He  was  pressed  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  abstract  metaphysics  of  the  ideal- 
ism of  Leibnitz  as  developed  by  Wolf;  on  the 
other  hand,  Hnme^s  scepticism,  as  he  says^ 
^^  awoke  him  from  his  dogmatic  slumbers.**  His 
own  work  was  intended  to  dive  their  respective 
rights  to  both  idealism  and  realism,  to  meta- 
physics and  materialism ;  yet,  at  the  same  time^ 
to  serve  as  a  new  basis  on  which  the  architec- 
tonics of  the  whole  world  of  knowledge  might 
be  constructed.  This  system  produced  a  revo- 
lution in  the  world  of  speculation.  Partly  from 
its  profoundness,  partly  on  account  of  its  novel 
nomenclature,  it  was  at  first  slightly  noticed, 
and  seemed  in  danger  of  lapsing  into  oblivion. 
But  Eant  was  now  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
eager  in  pressing  the  scheme,  which  was  the 
product  not  only  of  his  own  life,  but  also  of 
the  chief  systems  which  had  gone  before.  EBs 
philosophical  productivity  became  as  remark- 
able as  had  been  his  previous  reserve.  In  1788 
appeared  his  *^  Prolegomena  to  every  future  Sys- 
tem of  Metaphysics  claiming  to  be  a  Science;" 
a  more  popular  exposition,  and  also  a  more  com- 
plete analysis,  of  the  questions  and  problems 
mooted  in  the  "  Criticism."  He  then  endeav- 
ored to  counteract  the  negative  results  of  the 
system  of  pure  reason  by  his  "  Metaphysics  of 
Ethics''  (1785),  and  ''Metaphysical  Elements  of 
Natural  Science"  (1786),  completing  the  exposi- 
tion of  his  views  in  these  two  branches  of  phi- 
losophy. In  1787  the  second  e^tion  of  the 
''Criticism  of  Pure  Reason"  was  published, 
omitting  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  and  d- 
terin^  it  so  as  to  avoid  the  charge  of  idealism 
which  had  been  generally  preferred  against  his 
speculations,  identified,  or  rather  confounded, 
by  some  opponents  with  the  system  of  Berkeley. 
This  second  edition  was  afterward  reprinted, 
with  only  verbal  alterations,  though  considered 
as  somewhat  compromising  the  logic  of  his  spec- 
ulations ;  but  in  the  two  recent  editions  of  Eant^s 
works,  by  Hartenstein  and  Bosenkranz,  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  edition  are  also  inserted.  Hie 
"Criticism  of  the  Practical  Beason"  (1788)  was 
intended  to  give  the  positive  aspect  of  the  new 
philosophy  in  relation  to  God,  freedom,  and  im- 
mortality ;  it  is  a  further  exposition  and  appli- 
cation of  what  was  given  in  outline  in  the  "  Met- 
aphysics of  Ethics,"  and  it  contributed  to  give 
currency  to  his  system  among  those  who  had 
been  repelled  by  the  apparently  negative  con- 
clusions of  the  "Criticism  of  Pure  Beason." 
Such  was  the  rigor  and  such  the  vigor  of  the 
ethical  scheme  here  propounded,  that  for  a  time 
it  swept  away  the  unmanly  eudsQmonistio  ethics 
and  the  sentimental  systems  of  morality.    Even 
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Hum  who  thousht  thej  deteoted  an  inconsis- 
tesqj  between  the  principles  of  Eant^s  "Fnre 
Reason''  and  of  his  "Practical  Beason/'  bailed 
the  latter  work  as  containing  solid  proofs  of  the 
real  being  of  those  supersensible  objects  which 
the  critical  idealism  seemed  to  have  reduced 
to  saljectiye  ideas.    Its  principles  were  made 
the  bads  of  systems  of  divinity,  by  snob  theolo- 
^ans  asTieftronk,  St&ndlin,  Ammon,  and  some- 
what later  by  Gabler  and  Wegscheider.    The 
etlucal  element,  the  "categori^  imperative/' 
was  held  as  the  one  fixed  and  saving  point,  in 
ihe  midst  of  the  jarring  and  opposite  principles 
of  the  different  schools  in  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy ;  and  thb  led  to  that  rationalism,  on  a  moral 
hasls,  which  for  a  long  time  characterized  Ger- 
man theology,  a  very  different  form  of  rational- 
ism from  the  one  which  subsequently  prevailed. 
To  these  works,  in  1790.  Kant  added  his  ''  Crit- 
icism of  the  Judgment.''  which  developed  more 
tnUy  the  principles  of  the  metaphysics  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  supplemented  many  posi- 
tions in  his  other  treatises,  beside  giving  hints, 
and  opening  points  of  view,  which  were  after- 
ward used  by  those  disposed  to  go  beyond  the 
principles  of  the  critical  philosophy.  —  With 
this  work  closed  the  productive  metaphysical 
period  of  Kant's  philosophic  career.    He  was 
now  66  years  old.    In  0  years  he  had  put  forth, 
in  rapid  snocesdon,  a  series  of  works  which  re- 
vivea  the  slumbering  activity  of  German  philos- 
ophy ;  combated  equally  the  abstractions  of  the 
dogmatist  and  the  doubts  of  tbe  sceptic;  set 
forth  tiie  transcendental  grounds  and  elements 
t^  knowledge,  and  thus  l^d  the  foundation  for 
a  new  metaphysics;  planted  moral  science  upon 
a  definite  basis,  giving  it  fixed  and  universal  for- 
mulas ;  and  wnich  already  began  to  affect  the 
eonstmction  of  the  science  of  Christian  theology. 
His  subsequent  writings  form,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  the  practical  period  of  his  career, 
applyuig  to  different  special  sciences  the  princi- 
p«e8  he  had  elaborated.    His  philosophy  was 
already  expounded  by  Kiesewetter  in  Berlin, 
Bchmid  in  Jena,  Jakob  in  Halle,  Born  in  Leip- 
nc,  and  many  others  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many.   Its  more  definite  conflict  with  the  or- 
thodox the<dogy  was  aroused  by  the  publicataon 
of  his  essays  on  ^'Religion  within  tne  Bounds 
of  Mere  Beason,"  contributed  to  the  Berlin 
MmuUitchrifty  then  prohibited  by  the  censor  (re- 
established in  1786^,  and  issued  in  a  volume  in 
1798.    Political  influences  were  also  concerned ; 
ibr  Kant  was  in  sympathy  with  the  French 
revolution.    Frederic  William  II.  sent  to  him  a 
minive  indicating  his  displeasure,  and  the  phi- 
keopher  was  obliged  to  f^ve  a  pledge  that  he 
would  not  lecture  on  religious  subjects,  ^^  so  long 
as  he  should  be  a  subject  of  his  mijesty,"  the 
promise  being  so  worded  that  he  considered 
mmself  releaMd  from  it  on  the  death  of  that 
monarch.    But  he  was  so  irritated  bv  this  gov- 
ernmental interference,  that  in  1794  he  gave  up 
an  hb  private  lectures,  and  after  1797  no  lonser 
read  in  the  university.    In  1797  appeared  his 
^  Metaphysics  of  Ethics,"  in  two  parts,  viz. :  the 


*^  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Bight"  (law),  and 
"of  Virtue."  The  "Strife  of  the  Faculties" 
(1798)  is  a  review  of  the  controversy  about  his 
religious  opinions,  with  the  documents.  His 
"Anthropology  in  a  Pragmatic  Point  of  View" 
was  published  tbe  same  year.  After  this  his 
frienas  and  pupils  became  l^e  editors  of  his 
writings:  Jfische  of  his  "Logic"  (1800);  Rink 
of  his  "Physical  Geography"  (1802)  and  "Peda- 
gogics" (1803).  After  his  death  P6litz  pub- 
lished his  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  religion 
(1817)  and  on  metaphysics  (1881),  and  Starke 
those  on  the  human  race  (1881).  He  was  dis- 
turbed, in  his  later  years,  by  tbe  symptoms  of 
a  new  phase  of  speoiUation  in  tiie  writings  of 
Fichte  (whom  he  had  at  first  warmly  wel- 
comed, and  whose  work  on  revelation  had  been 
attributed  to  him),  and  sent  forth  an  ineffectual 

Erotest  in  1799 ;  this  showed  a  defect  which 
e  himself  acknowledged  in  his  power  of  ap- 
predating  other  systems.  An  essay  on  whion, 
m  the  decline  of  his  faculties,  he  was  for  a  long 
time  employed^  was  found  to  be  unintelligible, 
or  only  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  previously 
said  upon  the  relation  of  phydcs  to  metaphysicSb 
Speculation  was  already  sweeping  past  the 
monuments  .he  had  reared. — To  appreciate  the 
character  and  position  of  the  critical  or  trans- 
cendental philosophy  of  Eant,  we  must  start 
with  his  own  view  of  what  philosophy  had 
previously  accomplished,  and  wnat  he  expected 
from  his  new  method.  In  his  own  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  matter,  it  was  tbe  critical  method, 
which  he  instituted,  that  formed  the  primary 
peculiarity  of  his  scheme.  All  previous  systems 
had  led  to  dogmatism  (Leibnitz  and  Wolf),  or 
to  scepticism  (Hume).  Dogmatism  asserts  the 
equal  objective  and  subjective  validity  of  its 
principles;  metaphysical  truths,  like  mathema- 
tical, hold  both  in  reason  and  in  fact  Scep- 
ticism, on  the  other  hand,  denies  the  objective 
validity  of  a  priori  truths ;  thus,  for  example, 
Hume  could  not  find  in  experience  any  tlung 
corresponding  to  the  principle  of  causality,  for 
sense  gives  only  succession  of  phenomena;  and 
this  truth  of  causality,  says  Slant,  is  only  one 
of  a  classy  to  all  of  which  Hume's  criticism  is 
equally  applicable.  Both  the  dogmatist  and  the 
sceptic  examine  ideas  or  truths  direcUy,  and 
can  never  agree.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  ap- 
proaching &e  matter  ?  Yes,  says  Eant,  there 
is  also  the  critical  method ;  instead  of  assuming 
that  our  knowledge  is  determined  by  the  ob- 
jects, let  us  see  how  far  the  objects  are  deter- 
mined by  our  knowledge.  He  compared  this 
method,  with  a  proud  consciousness,  to  that  of 
Copernicus,  who^  finding  that  he  could  not  ex- 
plain the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  sup- 
posing that  they  revolved  around  himself,  tried 
whether  he  could  not  do  better  by  supposing 
that  he  moved  and  the  stars  stood  still.  The 
true  way,  then,  is  to  start  with  a  criticism  of 
man's  power  of  knowing.  And  since  man  has 
three  prime  faculties,  reason,  will  (or  impulse 
to  action),  and  feeling,  this  criticism  must  be 
divided  into  three  main  parts :  tiie  criticism  of 
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the  pure  reason,  the  critioisin  of  the  practical 
reason  (desire  and  vill),  and  the  criticUm  of 
Jadgment  (having  respect  to  feeling,  or  pleasure 
and  pain).  The  first  of  these,  however,  contains 
the  regulatiDg  principles  for  both  the  others, 
and  gives  the  key  to  the  system.  The  '^Criti- 
ciBm  of  Pare  Reason''  was  not  originally  intend- 
ed to  be  a  system  of  metaphysics,  bnt  rather  an 
Inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  metaphysics ;  that 
is,  it  was  critical.  As  against  the  sceptic,  it  was 
designed  to  show  that  there  are  in  the  human 
mind  a  priori  or  transcendental  elements  of 
knowledge,  and  that  these  are  found  even  in 
the  perceptions  of  sense  and  the  laws  of  the  un- 
derstanding. As  against  the  dogmatist,  it  was 
also  intended  to  prove  that  even  this  transcen- 
dental knowledge  does  not  attain  with  absolute 
certainty  to  the  nature  of  things ;  it  can  neither 
demonstrate  nor  disprove  the  reality  of  objects 
corresponding  to  the  ideas  of  reason.  (**  Trans- 
cendental" is  used  by  Eant,  not  in  respect  to 
the  objects  of  knowledge,  but  to  the  nature  of 
the  knowledge,  as  apriarL)  Another,  and  the 
strictest  mode  of  stating  the  question  and  prob- 
lem, is  this :  Are  a  priori  synthetical  judgments 
possible  f  An  analytical  judgment  is  one  which 
simply  explicates,  in  respect  to  any  subject, 
what  is  contained  in  its  very  notion ;  it  reposes 
on  the  principle  of  identity.  But  such  judg- 
ments gi  ve  us  no  new  knowledge.  In  a  synthet- 
ical judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  something  is 
contained  or  asserted  in  the  predicate,  which  is 
not  necessarily  implied  in  the  subject;  and  such 
judgments  extend  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge. 
AH  a  po»teriori  knowledge  is  of  this  character ; 
and  the  metaphysical  question  is:  Are  such 
synthetical  judgments  also  possible  a  priori  t 
If  they  are,  in  any  sphere  {e,  g,  mathematics), 
sensualism  is  refuted;  if  they  are  not  in  the 
highest  sphere  (metaphysics),  dogmatism  is  re- 
futed. In  conducting  this  inquiry  Kant  divides 
the  human  mind  into  the  three  functions  of  sense, 
understanding,  and  reason,  and  subjects  each  to 
a  careful  criticism.  The  general  scheme,  as 
carried  out.  Is: 

I.  Doetrine  <if  the  trmnMendental  elements  of  knowledge. 

A.  Traneoendental  ttsthetloe  (i  €.  perceptions  of  eenie). 

B.  Transcendental  logic 

a.  Transcendentarsnftljtlcs  (the  undorttanding). 
h.  Tranaoendental  dialectics  (resson,  met^>hyfics). 
IL  The  tnnsoendental  method. 

1.  The  tranMeenderUal  jEithetia^  or  the  trans- 
cendental knowledge  involved  in  the  percep- 
tions of  sense.  In  all  knowledge  there  are  two 
elements,  the  matter  and  the  form.  The  one 
is  given  by  experience,  the  other  by  the  mind. 
Sensations  without  ideas  are  blind ;  ideas  witfi- 
out  sensations  are  empty.  The  dogmatist  ig- 
nores the  former,  the  materialist  the  latter. 
What  is  given  us  in  sensation  is  ordered  or 
arranged  by  the  mind  under  the  two  ideas  of 
space  and  time,  which  ideas  are  not  the  product 
but  the  regulators  of  the  sensations.  That  is. 
even  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  sense,  we  find 
the  a  prion  ideas  of  space  and  time  controlling 
them ;  and  this  knowledge  too  gives  us  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  science,  vix.,  mathematics.    Bnt  yet 


this  space  and  time  are  not  forms  of  the  obJeetB 
of  sensation,  but  the  subjective  framework  in 
which  we  put  and  must  put  all  our  sensations. 
We  cannot,  then,  attain  objectively  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves  (Dings 
an  9ieh\  because  those  forms  by  which  we  know 
them  are  subjective.  This  denial  of  the  objeo- 
tive  validity  of  space  and  time  is  the  starting 
point  in  the  negative  results  of  the  "Criticism 
of  the  Pure  Reason.^'  In  the  first  edition  Kant 
threw  out  an  intimation,  withdrawn  in  the  sec- 
ond, that  the  subject  (ego)  and  things-in-them- 
selves  are  possibly  one  and  the  same  substanoe; 
this  led  to  the  sublective  idealism  of  FIchte.  2. 
Trameendental  Analyties.  We  pass  here  from 
the  sense  to  the  understanding,  or  the  power  of 
forming  general  notions.  It  is  by  such  notions 
that  we  combine  and  connect  what  is  given  in 
experience.  8o  that  the  fundamental  questicm 
here  is  this :  Is  a  pure  science  of  nature  pos- 
sible? Here,  too,  as  in  the  sense,  are  certain  a 
priori  prmciples,  which  Kant  called  categories 
oi  the  understanding  (applying  Aristotle's  term 
in  a  diflS^rent  sense).  These  categories,  which 
he  brought  into  connection  with  (or  rather 
transferred  and  transformed  fh>m)  the  purely 
logical  categories,  are  as  follows : 

I  UnWensL  Unity. 

L  QoantltT.  <  Psitloalsr.  Plarallty. 

( BingoUr.  TotaUty. 

(AfflnnaUYe.  Kealltr. 

IL  Qoalitj.    i  NegatlTe.  Kegatfioo. 

)  Indefinite  limitation. 

(GategortcaL 
IIL  Belation.  \  HypothettcaL 
( Di|}anctiTe. 

iProblematlcaL 
Assertory. 
ApodicUc 

Under  these  12  categories,  or  a  priori  notions 
of  the  understanding,  we  are  compelled  to  bring 
all  our  sensible  experience.  Empty  in  them- 
selves, they  are  filled  up  by  phenomena;  and 
they  reduce  the  "rhapsody"  of  phenomena  into 
order.  But  what  warrants  us  m  pursuing  this 
process — ^in  bringing  together  such  different 
things  as  the  obscure  experience  of  sensible  phe- 
nomena and  the  clear  dicta  of  the  understand- 
ing ?  We  derive  this  warrant,  says  Kant,  from 
the  pure  intuitions  of  space  and  time,  in  which 
there  is  an  element  common  to  both.  All  ob- 
jective phenomena,  and  all  subjective  notions, 
equally  fall  under  the  dominion  of  these  two 
intuitions,  which  thus  become  the  echemata  by 
and  through  which  the  mind  interprets  nature. 
Thus,  the  world  does  not  give  laws  to  the  mind, 
but  the  mind  rules  the  world.  We  cannot 
even  know  the  external  world  excepting  by 
and  through  these  a  priori  conceptions  (e.  g, 
substance  and  time).  But  at  the  same  time, 
Kant  holds  with  equal  tenacity  to  the  position, 
that  these  judgments  of  the  understanding  do 
not,  and  cannot,  disclose  to  us  the  supersensible 
world ;  we  cannot  through  them  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves. 
He  does  not  deny  their  real  objective  being,  bnt 
says  that  all  we  can  know  about  them  is  through 
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oar  sal^eetiive  nodons.  He  eTen  attribntes  to 
tbem  auc^vity  and  efficiencj;  thej  force  the 
mind  to  distingaish  and  divide;  bat  still,  these 
olyects  and  what  the  mind  says  abont  them  are 
totally  diverse.  (This  is  one  of  the  chief  points  in 
which  sobsequent  criticism  and  speculation  have 
modified  the  position  of  the  Kantian  tiieory  of 
knowledge,  making  a  more  close  and  vital  cot- 
lespoDdence  between  the  laws  of  thought  and 
being  in  order  to  avoid  the  irresistible  negative 
resolts  of  this  theory.)  The  general  result  then 
of  the  anal^cs,  as  of  the  esthetics,  is,  that 
what  is  not  in  time  and  space  cannot  be  known 
by  or  through  the  categories;  that  is,  it  leads 
to  that  form  of  transcendental  idealism,  which 
maintains  that  things-in^themselves  cannot  be 
known,  that  only  nhenomena  are  known  {%,  e. 
known  through  and  by  the  categories).  At  the 
same  time  Kant  is  careful  to  assert  that  tiiese 
ihings-in-themselves  have  a  r^  existence;  and 
he  distingoishea  clearly  between  his  system 
and  the  idealism  of  Berkeley  on  the  one  hand 
and  that  of  Leibnitz  on  the  other.  Berkeley 
asserted  that  we  have  a  knowledge  merely  of 
'*  ideas  ;**  Kant  asserts  that  we  have  not  merely 
ideas,  but  ideas  of  something  which  is  real  and 
independent.  Berkeley  said  that  ideas  were 
oonnected  empirically ;  Kant  says,  by  a  neees- 
mtjj  by  law  (and  hence  there  can  be  a  science 
of  natare).  Kant  made,  as  Berkeley  did  not,  a 
thorough  distinction  between  the  noufnena  and 
the  phenomena.  8.  l¥a'Mcendent€d  Dial^eties, 
Here  we  enter  upon  the  proper  criticism  of  the 
pore  or  theoretical  reason ;  and  here  come  up 
the  real  metaphysical  questions.  The  nnder- 
standing  gives  ns  general  notions;  the  reason, 
idea&  The  three  grand  ideas  with  which  meta- 
physicB  has  to  do  are  those  of  the  soul,  of  the 
world,  and  of  God,  which  respectively  form  the 
basis  of  the  three  sciences,  rational  psychology, 
ratioDal  cosmology,  and  theology.  By  an  un- 
natural method,  Kant  makes  these  three  ideas 
oorreapond  respectively  with  the  categorical, 
hypothetical,  and  diqunctive  syllogisms.  He 
takes  a  similar  course,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
the  eategories  of  the  understanding.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  identity  of  logic  and  metaphysics  is 
inevitably  snggested.  llie  general  conclusion 
of  this  part  of  the  system  is,  that  these  sciences, 
In  the  sense  of  the  older  dogmatism,  are  imprac- 
ticable to  reason ;  but  there  is  still  for  man  a 
anperaensible  sphere  to  be  reached  and  explored 
in  other  ways.  In  respect  to  rational  p^chol- 
ogy,  it  is  the  aim  of  Kimt  to  show  that  we  are 
not  warranted  in  transferring  to  the  soul,  as  an 
objective  and  immortal  existence,  those  predi- 
cates which  we  apply  to  it  as  a  matter  of  subjec- 
tive cons<Hoasne88;  or,  that  the  abstract  demon- 
stration of  immortality,  from  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  involves  paralogisms.  Rational  cosmology 
(or  tiie  som  total  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world, 
reduced  to  unity)  leaves  us  in  kindred  contradic- 
tion as  to  the  external  world.  On  purely  rational 
grounds  (applying  the  four  categories),  we  land 
in  absolute  antinomies,  or  contradictions :  1,  as 
to  quantity,  we  can  equally  prove  that  the  world 


is  limited  and  unlimited ;  9,  ad  to  quality,  that 
its  elements  are  both  simple  and  infinitely  di- 
visible ;  8,  as  to  relation,  that  it  is  caused  by  a 
free  ac^  or  by  an  infinite  series  of  mechanical 
causes ;  4^  as  to  modality,  that  it  has  an  inde- 
pendent cause,  and  that  its  parts  are  only  mu- 
tuallv  dependent.  These  antinomies,  as  thus 
developea  by  Kant,  bring  out  distinctly  the  con- 
trast between  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  between 
the  absolute  and  the  relative.  The  force  of 
them  consists  in  viewing  the  world,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  related  to  the  infinite  and  absolute ; 
on  the  other  hand,  as  related  to  the  finite  and 
relative.  Kant^s  solution  of  them  is  found  in 
his  position,  that  the  categories  have  subjective 
but  not  objective  validity.  But  the  antinomy 
in  each  case  results  from  applying  to  one  and 
the  same  subject  (viz.,  the  world)  at  the  same 
time  both  infinite  and  finite  properties,  making 
it  both  absolute  and  relative,  which  of  course 
involves  us  in  contradictions.  These  antino- 
mies show  us  that  reason  is  weak  in  oonstruot- 
ing  the  relation  between  the  infinite  and  finite, 
between  the  absolute  and  relative ;  but  not  that 
reason  may  not  know  the  real  being  of  both. 
In  the  same  manner,  in  his  ^^  Rational  'Hieology," 
the  various  proofs  of  the  being  of  God  are  dis- 
cussed, and  shown  to  be  invalid,  viz.,  the  onto- 
logical,  the  cosmologies],  and  the  physico-theo- 
logioal.  The  ontological  argument  confounds 
an  analytic  with  a  synthetic  judgment ;  the  cos- 
mological  is  only  another  form  of  the  ontologi- 
cal ;  and  the  physico-theological  does  not  prove 
the  perfection  or  infinitude  of  the  Deity.  Thus 
on  grounds  of  pure  reason,  in  relation  to  our 
highest  ideas,  we  are  left  in  the  position  of  being 
unable  to  demonstrate  their  objective  validity. 
Yet  still  they  are  *^  postulates,"  '^necessary  illu- 
sions ;"  we  are  obliged  to  take  them  as  ^regu- 
lative" principles.  We  cannot  prove  them; 
nor  yet  can  the  materialist  or  sceptic  disprove 
them ;  that  is,  theoretically,  we  can  neither 
admit  nor  deny  them.  This  criticism  does  not 
lead,  he  claims,  to  scepticism ;  it  only  shows 
us  the  bounds  of  reason ;  in  fact,  it  carries  us 
over  into  that  sphere  where  reason  has  an  au- 
thentic and  decisive  voice,  that  is,  the  sphere 
of  the  practical  reason,  the  sphere  of  final  causes 
or  ends.  Thus  may  be  solved,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, the  problems  which  to  the  pure  reason 
are  simply  insoluble.  The  methodology,  which 
forms  the  second  chief  part  of  this  *^  Gritidsm 
of  the  Pure  Reason,"  gives  the  rule  by  which 
reason  may  and  ought  to  be  guided,  so  that  it 
shall  not,  for  example,  apply  mathematics  to  in* 
congruous  subjects,  nor  confound  the  theoreti- 
cal and  the  practical. — ^In  the  second  of  Kant's 
criticisms,  that  of  the  ^^  Practical  Reason,"  the 
unsolved  problems  are  taken  up  under  a  difi'er- 
ent  and  p^tive  point  of  view.  His  works  on 
the  ''Metaphysics  of  Morals,"  and  the  ''Meta- 
physical Elements  of  Law  and  of  Virtue,"  are 
devoted  to  the  same  general  theme.  His  gen- 
eral position  is  this :  theoretical  or  pure  reason 
gives  us  certain  postulates,  which  on  merely 
^eoretical  grounds  cannot  be  proved  to  have  a 
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▼alid  being;  or,  in  other  words, it  gives  certain 
problems  as  to  the  soul  and  its  immortalitj,  as 
to  the  unity  of  the  cosmos,  and  as  to  the  being  of 
God,  which  it  cannot  itself  resolve.  Bnt  where 
tibeoretical  reason  is  silent,  practical  reason 
roeaks  with  aathority.  The  sphere  of  this  prac- 
tidd  roason  is  the  will ;  and  here  is  where  rea- 
son nnfolds  its  whole  power  and  significanoy. 
The  practical  reason  is  thus  the  highest  spiritnal 
power  in  man ;  it  has  the  "  primacy"  over  all 
the  others,  even  over  the  pare  reason.  This 
practical  reason  or  will  now  acts,  and  must  act, 
according  to  certain  laws  or  principles.  Some 
of  these  principles  are  merely  sntrjective,  or 
**  maxims;"  others  have  an  imperative  charac- 
ter or  n  ni versal  validity.  These  make  the  ^  cate- 
gorical imperative,^*  which  is  the  decisive  word 
in  Eant^s  ethical  theory.  The  moral  law  is 
snch  a  categorical  imperative;  and  this  is  a  dic- 
tate of  reason  itself;  the  so  called  moral  sense 
is  not  the  sonrce,  bnt  the  prodact,  of  this  supe- 
rior moral  law.  The  formula  of  this  moral 
law  is :  ^*  Act  only  on  such  a  maxim  as  may  also 
be  a  universal  law ;"  or,  ^'  Act  in  reference  to 
rational  beings  (thyself  and  others)  as  if  they 
were  ends  in  and  for  themselves,  and  not  as  if 
they  were  mere  means  to  an  end."  I^  now,  we 
know  and  are  under  such  an  absolute  law,  then 
we  must  be  free ;  such  a  law  is  possible  for  us 
only  as  we  are  free  in  the  strictest  or  trans- 
cendental sense.  This  is  the  *^  autonomy"  of 
the  will;  it  is  a  law  unto  itself;  what  I  ought 
to  do  I  must  be  able  to  do.  If  the  moral  Uw 
be  real,  freedom  must  be  real ;  and  that  free- 
dom which  the  pure  reason  left  as  a  problem  is 
thus  proved  to  be  a  reality.  StUl  mrther :  if 
there  be  such  a  moral  law,  there  must  be  a 
moral  world,  and  in  that  world  the  highest 
good  must  be  brought  about  by  means  or  the 
moral  law.  Bnt  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find 
that  each  individual  is  still  imperfect,  under  the 
dominion  of  sense;  that  virtue  is  never  fhlly 
realized  here.  Bnt  it  ought  to  be,  it  must  be 
realized ;  and  this  realization  can  only  be 
effected  in  an  endless  duration  of  the  soul; 
the  soul,  then,  must  be  immortaL  Tet  again, 
perfect  happiness  is  essential  to  the  highest 
good ;  but  this  happiness  can  only  be  refdized 
when  nature  and  morality  are  in  entire  harmo- 
ny and  unison.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
not  so;  but  yet  they  ought  to  be,  and  they 
must  be.  There  must  Ihen  be  some  power 
above  both  nature  and  moral  agents,  to  connect 
the  two  together,  to  make  virtue  and  happiness 
coincide.  That  is,  there  must  be  a  God.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  validity  of  these 
arguments,  the  results  contributed  to  give  cur- 
rency to  the  Kantian  system  among  those  who 
were  repelled  by  the  negative  character  of  the 
deductions  on  the  grounds  of  pure  reason.  A 
basis  seemed  to  be  laid  for  a  practical  and  living 
faith  in  God,  freedom,  and  immortality.  The 
moral  element  attained  such  supremacy  as  in 
no  antecedent  system.  At  the  same  time,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  on  strictly  philo- 
sophical grounds,  snch  a  wide  separation  can 


be  drawn  between  the  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal reason.  What  Eant  calls  practical  reason 
sometimes  seems  to  mean  reason  and  some- 
times seems  to  mean  will.  And  what  ground 
is  there,  after  all,  for  assigning  a  higher  directive 
validity  to  the  categoriciEd  imperative,  than  to 
the  equally  imperative  and  necessary  ideas  of 
the  pure  reason  ?  If  the  former  may  be  object- 
ive, why  not  the  latter?  If  the  former  are. 
necessary  postulates  in  action,  the  latter  are  no 
less  necessary  in  thought ;  and  is  action  Ingher 
than  thought?  And  beside,  the  introduction 
of  happmess,  as  equally  necessary  with  virtue, 
seems  like  a  logical  inconsequence  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  to  nuJce  the  whole  proof  of  the  di- 
vine existence  rest  upon  the  need  of  a  har- 
mony between  virtue  and  happiness  is  certainly 
a  restricted  view,  for  a  deity  is  just  as  neces- 
sary to  harmonize  and  combine  and  unify  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  creation  in  all  tiieir 
parts  and  relations. — ^But  we  must  pass  to  an- 
other work  of  Kant's  to  see  the  use  which  he 
makes  of  these  positions  in  relation  to  the  high- 
est objects  of  belief;  that  is,  his  "Religion 
within  the  Bounds  of  Mere  Reason."  Mordity 
leads  to  religion.  The  three  "  Criticisms"  of 
Kant  all  end  with  the  idea  of  God.  But  re- 
ligion as  given  in  history  contains  elements 
which  cannot  be  directly  deduced  from  ethics. 
How  much,  now,  of  revelation  (which  he  grants 
to  be  possible)  can  be  confirmed  by  reason? 
1.  There  is  a  "  radical  evil "  in  human  nature ; 
and  this  is  not  physical,  but  rooraL  This  pre- 
cedes all  actual  sm.  How  can  this  be  explained? 
All  sin  must  be  one's  own  act ;  and  yet  this 
moral  evil  is  before  act.  The  difficulty  can  be 
solved  only  by  assuming  a  "  timeless  and  intel- 
li^ble  act."  This  is  the  inborn,  radical,  yet 
still  self-produced  and  guilty  corruption  of  man. 
(Here  is  the  basis  for  the  subsequent  specula- 
tions of  Schelling  on  freedom,  and  of  Julius 
Mttller  and  others  on  the  origin  of  sin.)  As 
there  is  this  evil  in  us,  so,  in  order  to  virtue, 
there  must  also  be  "  a  total  revolution,"  which 
"  may  be  called  a  new  birth  or  a  new  creation  ;^* 
though  that  this  must  strictly  be  of  grace  can- 
not be  shown.  2.  A  reconciliation  cf  man 
with  Grod  can  be  effected  only  through  sudi  a 
chan^  of  heart ;  this  reconciliation  is  symbol- 
ized in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  In 
Scripture,  Christ  represents  the  agony  of  re- 
pentance ;  to  put  on  Christ  is  equivalent  to  the 
new  life ;  Justification  means  that  God  accepts 
this  change  of  heart  in  view  of  its  future  fruits. 
8.  The  victory  of  the  good  over  the  evil  prin- 
ciple is  seen  in  the  kinsdom  of  God ;  in  the 
church  as  a  visible  institution.  This  churdi 
has  the  four  characteristics  of  unity,  purity, 
fi-eedom,  and  immutability.  The  positive  rites 
of  this  church  are  valuable  as  aids  to  human 
weakness.  But  intheprosressoftherace  the 
faith  of  the  church  will  be  supplanted  by  a 
purely  rational  faith.  The  essence  of  the 
Christian  revelation  is  found  in  its  moral  pre- 
cepts ;  all  else  has  only  a  partial  and  transient 
worth*    The  mysteries  of  religion  are  valuable 
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90  Aras  th^y  help  the  life ;  but  they  make  no 
reftl  addition  to  knowledge.  The  Trinity  means 
that  God  should  be  wor&ipped  in  view  of  hia 
threefidd  moral  qnaliUeS)  holiness^  goodness, 
and  justice,  which  are  specifically  different  from 
each  other.  Thna,  in  tnis  allegorizing  method. 
Ohristianity  aa  a  rational  relmon  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  theory  of  morals.  £ant  first  be^pm 
that  constmction  of  the  tmths  of  religion  which 
in  the  l^ter  transcendentalism  produced  so  many 
philosophies  of  religion  of  a  much  more  compre- 
henflive  character.  8chleiermaoher  disentangled 
the  proper  religious  from  the  merely  moral  ele* 
ment;  imd  HegeL  even  in  the  mysteries  of 
Ghnatianity,  found  the  same  truths  in  the  form 
of  faitii  whjdi  his  speculative  system  expounded 
in  the  form  of  philosophy. — ^In  the  third  of 
Kant's  ^'Criticisms,"  that  on  the  ''Power  of 
Judjpnent,"  he  attempts  an  investigation  of  the 
feelings,  corresponding  to  that  of  uie  reason  in 
his  "  Gritidam  of  Pure  Reason,"  and  to  that  of 
the  desires  (or  will) in  the  "Practical  Reason." 
Here,  too,  he  advances  beyond  the  limits  of 
transcendental  idealism,  and  hence  this  treatise 
became  a  starting  point  for  subsequent  ex* 
pbrera.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  span  the 
diasm  between  meti^>hyucs  (theoreticiEd  rea- 
son) and  etiiics  (practical  reason").  Just  as 
ieeling  (or  pleasure  and  pain)  stands  between, 
mediates  between  reason  and  the  will,  so  the 
fiMolty  of  judgment,  which  relates  to  ihe  feel* 
ings,  is  to  mediate  between  the  theoretical 
and  practical  reason.  This  reconciliation  is 
eSec&d  by  means  of  the  idea  of  a  final  cause 
or  design.  This  idea  is  found  equally  in  the 
two  spherea  subjected  to  the  faculty  of  judg* 
ment,  tIz.  :  that  of  lesthetics,  and  that  of  tele* 
dlogy,  or  fiinal  causes  in  nature.  1.  J&thetie$ 
has  to  do  with  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 
The  beautiful  has  no  real  existence  in  nature : 
it  is  the  harmony  between  the  imagination  ana 
^e  understanding.  The  sublime  is  an  attempt 
to  lay  hold  of  the  vast  in  nature ;  it  does  not 
exist  in  nature,  but  in  the  soul,  struggliuff 
toward  the  infinite.  The  highest  aspect  of 
sttthetica  is  as  a  symbol  of  moral  sood.  2. 
Tekology*  The  objects  of  nature  are  ail  shaped 
lor  some  derign  or  end.  Such  instances  of  de- 
aigii  are  of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal. 
]ifo«  external  adaptations  might  be  the  result 
of  mechanism ;  not  so  the  adaptations  or  designs 
which  we  find  in  organized  Ibemgs.  Here  all 
the  parts  are  both  means  and  ends;  no  me- 
^^^yilftft]  law,  but  only  a  rational  designer,  can 
explain  this.  Nature  cannot  be  understood  ex« 
oepting  on  tiiis  principle.  By  this  principle  of 
a  design  immanent  in  nature,  Kant  passed  the 
boundaries  of  a  merely  subjective  idealism,  to 
which  oUier  parts  of  his  system  were  always 
tendin|L  Hchte  developed  it  on  the  subjective 
side;  Ichelling  restorea  nature,  or  the  objec- 
tiTC,  to  ita  rights.  The  latter  {PhiL  Schriften^ 
L  u.  114)  aays  that  "  there  were  perhaps  never 
•o  many  deep  thonghts  compressed  in  so  few 
leaves  as  in  {76  of  the '  Oritioism  of  the  Judg- 
t '  '*— -Beside  his  larger  works  and  essay% 
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Eant  also  wrote  many  minor  treatises,  suffi- 
oient  to  have  made  a  literary  reputation  for 
most  men.  In  1784  he  published  an  essay  en- 
titled !' Ideas  about  Universal  History  in  a  Cos- 
mopolitan Point  of  View;"  and  in  1795  a 
"  Project  of  Perpetual  Peace."  A  severe  re- 
view in  1786  of  Herder's  "Philosophy  of  His- 
tory," called  out  the  Metahritik  of  that  phi- 
losopher ;  Herder  was  too  cautious,  courtly,  and 
vague  to  suit  the  views  of  the  rigid  moralist 
and  metaphysician.  The  end  of  the  history  of 
the  worlo,  according  to  Kant,  is  the  formation 
of  the  most  perfect  state  constitution.  Man, 
though  free,  is  still  bound  to  nature,  and  exists 
as  a  race.  Eveiy  generation  is  a  means  of  edu- 
cating and  developing  the  next  generation ;  and 
man  m  the  use  of  his  freedom  makes  the  powers 
of  nature  subservient  to  humanity.  Perpetual 
peace  among  the  nations  can  be  insured  only  l^ 
a  federation  of  free  states.  Publicity  is  neces- 
sary to  political  life,  and  the  highest  good  and 
progress  of  the  state.  The  human  race,  as  a 
whole,  he  contends,  is  in  a  constant  progress 
to  a  better  state.  In  later  times  this  is  proved 
by  the  general  sympathy  in  the  French  revo- 
lution. (This  is  contained  in  his  work  on  the 
''  Strife  or  theFaculties.")  Morals  will  penetrate 
more  and  more  into  political  life,  and  shape  the 
destiny  of  the  race. — This  rapid  and  condensed 
outline  of  the  works  of  Immanuel  Kant,  though 
necessarily  imperfect,  may  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  comprehensiveness  and  subtiety  with  which 
he  penetrated  into  the  most  abstruse  regions  of 
thought.  The  influence  of  bis  speculations  be- 
gan to  be  felt  at  the  same  time  that  tiie  Frendi 
revolution  was  changing  the  face  of  Europe, 
and  when  old  chaos  seemed  to  have  again  re- 
visited the  earth.  Materialism  was  predominant 
in  France ;  in  Scotland,  Reid  was  combating 
scepticimi  on  the  principles  of  coounon  sense; 
ana  an  abstract  dogmatism  ruled  ih»  German 
mind.  Here  was  a  philosopher  who,  with  un- 
matched analytic  and  synthetic  powers,  came 
forward  to  show  to  each  previous  and  prevalent 
system  its  metes  and  bounds.  Against  the  ma- 
terialist and  the  sceptic^  he  proved  that  the 
mind  had  its  a  priori  pnnciples  of  knowledge; 
against  the  dogmatist,  he  maintained  that  the 
sphere  of  the  supersensible,  though  a  reality, 
is  not  disclosed  to  positive  thought  He  proved 
that  empiricism  is  right  so  fiir  as  it  asserts 
that  the  matter  of  our  ideas  is  drawn  from  with- 
out, but  wrong  so  far  as  it  implies  that  their 
form  can  also  mere  be  found.  And  he  is  dilied 
with  the  principle  of  the  common  sense  philos- 
ophy in  ascribing  an  absolute  validity  to  those 
moral  ideas  by  which  life  is  and  must  be  guided. 
The  utterances  of  this  practical  reason  are  true 
and  valid,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  of 
the  theoretical  reason.  We  must  live  and  act 
in  view  of  God,  freedom,  and  immortality.  His 
philosophy  became  the  starting  point  for  the 
most  remarkable  development  of  speculation 
^ce  the  days  of  the  Greeks.  German  specula* 
tion  was  thoroughly  quickened.  Those  that  op- 
posed Kant  and  those  that  espoused  his  views 
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equally  acknowledged  his  greatness.  Beinhold 
at  first  defended,  and  then  modified  his  system. 
Schnlze,  Beck,  and  Bard  ill  tried  to  bring  it  into 
more  popular  forms.  Krng  wrote  a  new  "  Or- 
ganon,'^  and  Fries  a  new  ^*  Criticism  of  the 
Reason."  Hamann,  Herder,  and  Jacob!  devel- 
oped their  systems,  which  made  faith  the  basis 
of  philosophy,  with  constant  reference  to  the 
principles  of  Kant  Herbart^s  po^tive  philos- 
ophy claimed  to  have  the  true  key  to  the  Kantian 
metaphysics.  Fichte  unfolded  his  subjective 
idealism  as  the  only  logical  result  of  the  critical 
philosophy.  And  even  in  some  of  the  latest 
products  of  German  speculation  there  are  not 
wanting  attempts  to  show  that  Kant  has  not 
been  superseded  by  any  of  his  successors. — ^As 
a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  university,  the 
object  of  Kant  was,  as  he  himself  declares,  not 
80  much  to  give  a  system  as  to  habituate  his 
pupils  to  self-reflection.  The  teacher  should 
not  give  thoughts,  but  lead  to  thought;  he 
should  not  carry,  but  guide,  his  hearers;  and 
hence  the  profound er  parts  of  his  system  were 
rarely  expounded  to  his  classes.  He  was  very 
simple  in  his  whole  style  of  lecturing.  His  voice 
was  feeble,  and  only  gradually  rose  with  his 
subject  A  few  notes  on  bits  of  paper,  or  text 
books  marked  in  the  margin,  were  his  materials. 
He  always  began  on  a  subject  as  if  thinking  it 
out  for  himself;  announced  his  topic,  gave  pro- 
visional explanations,  illustrated  it  in  a  great 
variety  of  aspects,  and  thus  led  his  hearers 
along  with  him.  He  despised  all  the  arts  of  the 
rhetorician.  In  developing  his  ethical  theory 
he  often  rose  to  the  highest  degree  of  moral 
earnestness,  speaking  to  the  soul  against  all 
selfishness  and  in  favor  of  liberty ;  and  then  he 
seemed,  says  one  of  his  hearers,  ^^as  if  inspired 
by  a  divine  flame."  To  aid  his  thoughts  he 
would  fix  his  attention  closely  on  some  one 
auditor,  and  Judge  by  him  whether  he  was  un- 
derstood. Once  a  button  on  a  student^s  coat, 
which  he  had  made  his  fixed  point  of  vision, 
being  lost,  disconcerted  the  philosopher  and  in- 
terrupted the  lecture.  A  tower  on  which  he 
used  to  gaze  in  his  reveries  at  home  having  be- 
come hidden  by  the  growth  of  trees,  he  could 
not  rest  until  the  foliage  was  cut  away.  He 
was  always  kind  to  the  students,  but,  ft-om  prio- 
oiple,  would  not  remit  their  fees,  lest  they  might 
lose  their  sense  of  independence.  Tempting  of- 
fers were  made  to  him  to  quit  K6nigflberg  (a 
double  salary  at  Halle  in  1778  by  his  friend  the 
minister  Yon  Zedlitz),  but  he  did  not  care  for  the 
money,  and  disliked  all  change.  In  fact,  he  never 
went  more  than  40  miles  from  his  native  city. 
In  his  person  he  was  slightly  built,  not  much 
over  5  feet  in  height;  his  chest  was  hollow,  and 
his  right  shoulder,  like  that  of  8chleiermacher, 
projected  much  above  the  other.  His  features 
were  fine  and  delicate;  his  complexion  was  light ; 
his  blue  eyes  expressed  animation  and  kindness; 
a  high  and  broad  forehead  indicated  his  thought- 
ful and  speculative  turn ;  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  countenance  showed  a  tenacious  vitality. — 
The  external  life  of  the  philosopher,  who  was 


thus  probing  the  depths  of  human  consciousnesfl^ 
was  one  of  the  utmost  regularity  and  simplicity. 
The  *^  sage  of  KCnigsberg"  pursued  his  daily 
avocations  in  as  fixc^  a  routine  as  that  of  the 
humblest  artisan  or  workman.  In  &ct,  it  almost 
seems  as  if  his  definite  theory  of  morals  shaped 
his  whole  career.  He  was  never  married ;  meta- 
physics was  the  passion  of  his  soul.  Summer 
and  winter  he  rose  at  5  o^dock  in  the  morning, 
not  once  failing  to  do  so  for  30  years.  Two 
hours  were  spent  in  study,  and  two  in  lectures; 
and  then  he  studied  and  wrote  till  his  early 
dinner  at  one  o^clock.  This  meal  was  the  great 
event  of  the  day ;  and  he  ate  it  leisurely,  a&ioat 
always  in  the  society  of  friends.  After  dinner 
he  would  walk  for  an  hour  or  two,  spend  the 
evening  in  society  or  lighter  reading,  revise  has 
lectures  for  the  next  day,  and  be  in  bed  before 
10  o'clock.  In  general  society  in  his  earlier  life 
he  was  sometimes  odd,  but  also  genial  and  ani- 
mated. He  was  a  capital  listener,  and  dexterous 
in  drawing  out  the  knowledge  of  others;  but 
he  could  tell  a  good  story,  and  commented  on  all 
matters  of  literary,  philosophical,  or  political  in- 
terest, with  freedom  and  tboughtfulness.  Often 
a  curt  phrase,  a  satirical  remark,  or  a  saUy  of 
wit  would  prevent  or  dose  a  long  discussion. 
In  general  literature  his  reading  was  very  large; 
the  English  and  French  classics  werefiimiliar  to 
him ;  and  of  all  writers  perhaps  be  was  most 
fond  of  Rousseau,  whose  portrait  was  the  only 
one  that  adorned  his  plain  mansion.  Of  poetiy 
he  was  never  enamored,  though  a  great  admirer 
of  Milton's  ^*'  Paradise  Lost''  In  the  history  of 
philosophy  he  was  less  versed  than  in  many 
other  parts  of  literature ;  considering,  in  fact| 
dogmatism,  scepticism,  and  his  own  system  to 
contain  about  all  that  could  be  well  said  on 
speculative  matters.  Kant  was  warmly  enlisted 
in  all  that  concerned  the  general  interests  of  hu- 
manity and  of  justice.  In  his  political  views  he 
sympathized  with  the  roost  thoughtful  spirits 
of  the  age.  "  Liberty,  law,  and  public  power 
are  the  elements  of  all  social  life.  Law  and 
liberty  without  power  are  anarchy;  law  and 
force  without  liberty  make  a  despotism ;  force 
alone  is  barbarism ;  liberty  and  law,  joined  with 
force,  make  the  republic ;  the  only  good  civil 
constitution,  which  is  not  necessarily  a  democ- 
racy." He  was  opposed  to  involuntary  servi- 
tude, and  to  a  hereditary  nobility.  Man,  he 
says,  is  born  free.  His  great  political  idea  was 
that  there  must  be  a  separation  of  the  powers  in 
the  state  in  order  to  a  true  social  order.  Prin- 
ces he  held  to  be  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  for  princes.  He  was  also  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  "  Liberty  of  thought  is  nothing 
without  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  writing. 
...  To  take  away  the  power  of  freely  express- 
ing opinions  is  to  deprive  us  of  the  only  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  afilict  humanity.  .  .  .  The 
prohibition  of  books  of  science  and  of  pure 
theory  is  an  offence  against  mankind."  In 
his  religious  views,  the  feding  of  pure  obliga- 
tion, of  an  inexorable  duty,  was  paramount ;  in 
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ftet|  the  wiwe  of  doty  was  so  strong  as  to  leave 
fitkle  room  for  the  religions  sentiments.    His 
ethical  theory  made  obligation  supreme,  and  left 
to  the  affections  a  snboidinate  place.    His  mor- 
al £omialas  are  abstract;  love  was  not  to  him 
Ifae  chief  of  the  virtues.    He  was  the  stoic  of 
the  18th  centniy.    His  general  theory  of  reli- 
gion, too,  was  abstract;  nor  did  the  positive 
troths  of  Ghristianitj  as  a  redemptive  system 
modify  either  his  metaphysical  or  ethical  the- 
oriea.    He  gave  to  German  rationalism  a  strong 
icDpiibe,  in  making  the  merely  moral  element 
supreme.    So  far  as  he  oonld,  he  modelled  his 
own  life  upon  the  principles  of  a  rigid  code  of 
ethics.    He  abhorred  all  deceit  and  lying;  he 
was  npnght  and  honest  in  the  minutest  mat- 
ters; everyday,  every  hour  had  its  appointed 
work.    **  Whoever  will  tell  me  a  good  action 
left  ondone,  him  will  I  thank,  thoagh  it  be  in  the 
last  boor  of  life.^'    And  in  the  last  hour  of  his 
hid  he  could  say :  ^  My  friendsi  I  do  not  fear 
death;  I  assure  you  before  God,  that  if  I  was 
sure  of  being  died  away  this  night,  I  oould 
raise  my  hands  to  heaven,  and  say,  God  be 
praised  P    No  one  who  has  lived  long  in  the 
world,  he  used  to  say,  would  be  willing  on  any 
aeooant  to  begin  and  live  his  life  over  f^ain. 
He  was  benevolent  from  principle,  often  giving 
away  nearly  as  much  as  the  sum  required  by  his 
own  frugal  household.    Strict  economy  enabled 
him  to  lay  up  enough  for  a  comfortable  old  age. 
Though  a  warm  friend,  he  did  not  like  to  visit 
those  who  were  sick,  nor  to  talk  about  the  dead. 
He  was  most  careful  of  his  own  life  and  health ; 
by  rigid  rules  he  kept  his  frail  body  in  tolerable 
health,  never  having  had  a  severe  illness  till 
worn  out  by  advanced  ase.    In  1802  his  powers 
leg^  to  £Biil  rapidly,  and  he  permitted  a  pbysi- 
dan  to  be  summoned.    He  had  frequent  falling 
fits ;  his  sight  gradually  became  dim ;  his  conver- 
sation was  often  incoherent.  A  few  days  before 
his  death,  he  thanked  his  medical  adviser,  add- 
ing :**  I  have  not  yet  lost  my  feeling  for  human- 
ity."— The  best  editions  of  Kant's  works  are  the 
two  most  recently  published,  viz. :  that  of  Har- 
teastein  (10  vols.,  Leipsic,  1888-'9),  and  that  of 
Schubert  and  Rosenkranz  (11  vols.,  Leipsic,  1840 
-  4S).    The  latter  ocmtains  a  full  biography  by 
Sdiubert^  and  a  ''History  of  the  Kantian  Phi- 
losophy" by  Rosenkranz.    His  life  was  written 
in  1804  by  Borowaky,  and  by  Jachmann  in  let- 
ters ;  his  last  years  were  described  by  Wasians- 
ky  (1804).    G.  S.  A.  Mellin,  in  1797,  published 
an  *^  Encyclopffidic  Dictionary  of  the  Kantian 
PhikMophy,''  in  6  vok.    His  philosophy  was  in- 
trodoced  into  Holland  in  1792,  by  Paulas  von 
Hemert;  and  there  elucidated  by  Yon  Bosch  in 
1796^  and  Kirker  in  1800.  Scbmid  and  Phiseldek 
pnUished  an  expos^ition  of  it  at  Copenhagen, 
1796-'8.    It  was  also  taught  in  Hungary  and 
Poland.    In  Italy  it  was  criticized  by  Galuppi 
in  1819,  and  later  by  both  Rosinini  and  Gioberti. 
Gbaries  ViUers  published  a  valuable  essay  on  it 
in  French,  in  1801 ;  and  J.  Hdhne  another  trea- 
tise in  1803.    Destutt  de  Tracy  commented  on 
his  metaphysicB  before  the  academy ;  Degerando 


in  his  "  Comparative  History"  (1804),  and  Mme. 
de  StaSl,  in  her  "•  Germany'^  (1818),  gave  a  fuller 
account  of  it.  Schon's  ^*  Transcendental  Phi- 
losophy" was  published  in  1881.  Cousin  in  18^ 
devoted  to  it  a  course  of  lectures  (translated  by 
Henderson  into  English,  18d4),  and  Barchou  de 
Penhoen  wrote  a  ^^  History  of  German  Phi- 
k)8ophy"  (1886).  The  best  French  account  is 
in  J.  Willm's  "  History  of  German  Philosophy" 
(4  vols.,  1847),  a  work  crowned  by  the  French 
academy ;  the  first  volume  and  half  of  the  sec- 
ond are  taken  up  with  the  critical  philosophy. 
Charles  de  R^musat,  in  1847,  wrote  a  valuable 
report  on  this  ^*  History"  for  the  academy  of 
moral  and  political  sciences.  Beside  the  his- 
torical accounts,  J.  Tissot  has  translated  into 
French  the  ''Pure  Reason"  (2d  ed.  1846); 
"Logic"  (1840);  "Metaphysics  of  Law"  (2d 
ed.  1853),  and  "of  Morals"  (dd  ed.  1854);  the 
"Metaphysics,"  edited  by  POlitz  (1848);  and 
"  Anthropology"  (1854).  Trullard  in  1841  gave 
a  French  version  of  "Religion  within  the  Bounds 
of  Reason ;"  Bami  in  1846  of  the  "  Criticism  of 
the  Judgment,"  and  in  1848  of  that  of  the 
"  Practical  Reason,"  beside  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  these  works  (1850  and  1851),  and  the 
"Metaphysical  Elements  of  Law,"  with  the 
"Project  on  Perpetual  Peace"  (1866),  Bom 
published  in  Latin  Kantii  Opera  (3  vols.,  Leip- 
sic, 1796);  Kunhardt,  a  Latin  version  of  the 
"  Prolegomena  to  every  fiiture  Svstem  of  Meta- 
physics^' (HelmstHdt,  1797);  and  G.  L.  Kdnig, 
Elementa  Fthiea  (Gotha,  1800).  The  first  Eng- 
lish work  on  Kant  was  a  "  General  and  Introduc- 
tory View,"  by  Nitzsch  (London,  1796.)  Others 
are :  James  8ig.  Beck  (translated  by  an  auditor), 
"Principles  of  the  Critical  Philosophy"  (London, 
1798);  Willich's  "Elementsof  the  Critical  Phil- 
osophy" (London,  1798)  ;  "Kant's  Essays  and 
Treatises'*  (2  vols.,  1798);  Wirgman's  "Prin- 
ciples of  the  Kantesian  Philosophy"  (1824) ; 
J.  W.  Scrapie,  "Kant's  Metaphysics  of  Ethics" 
(1837);  John  Richardson.  "Metaphysical  Works 
of  Kant"  ("Logic,"  "Prolegomena  to  Metap" 


ics,"  "Proofs  of  God's  Existence,"  and  "Theod- 
icy," 8vo.,  London,  1886 ;  printed  in  1819) ;  an 
"Analysis  of  Kant's  Critick  of  Pure  Reason,'' 
by  the  translator  of  that  work  (8vo.,  London, 
1844;  the  translation  appeared  in  1841).  An- 
other and  better  version  of  the  "  Critique  of  the 
Pure  Reason,"  by  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  was  pub- 
lished in  Bohn's  "  Philosophical  Library"  (1856). 
An  account  of  his  system  is  given  in  J.  D.  Mo- 
rell's  "Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Specu- 
lative Philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century" 
(last  ed.  1856),  with  which  may  be  compared 
Wirgman  in  the  "Encyclopedia  Londinensis," 
and  the  article  in  the  "  Encydopasdia  Britan- 
nica."  The  best  accounts  in  German  are  by 
Mirbt,  Rosenkranz,  Michelet  ^Oesehiehte  der 
letzten  Syateme)^  Ritter  (Geaehtchte  der  Philo- 
eophie%  and  Erdmann  (Gesehichte  der  neueren 
Philcaophie). 

KANTEMIR.    See  Castbmib. 

KAOLIN.    See  Clay. 

KARAJITCH,  YuK  Stefanovitch,  a  Servian 
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Bobolar,  b<n^  in  Trshitdh,  a  vilUige  of  northern 
Beryia,  in  Nov.  1787.  He  was  educated  in  Car- 
lovitz,  in  the  Anstrian  Military. Frontier,  and 
toubseaaentlj  visited  Vienna,  where  he  devoted 
liimself  to  literary  pursnits,  being  compelled 
by  a  feeble  constitntion  to  choose  a  quiet  oo- 
<mpation.  Having  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try at  the  beginning  of  its  struggles  for  indfr- 
pendenoe  under  Ozemy  George,  he  served  as 
iBeoretary  to  various  national  cniefs,  most  of 
whom  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writuig,  and 
also  as  secretary  of  the  national  senate  at  Bel- 
grade. When  Servia  was  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  sultan  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest^  Eari^itch 
nought  refoge  in  Austria  (1813);  and  again  re- 
pairing to  Vienna,  he  was  persuaded  by  another 
Slavic  scholar  to  collect  the  beautiful  popular 
songs  of  the  Blyrian  tongue,  which  had  been 
partially  made  known  in  Europe  by  some  imi- 
tations by  Herder,  Goethe,  and  others.  He 
performed  a  part  of  his  task  with  zeal  and 
ability,  traveUing  for  the  purpose  in  Bosnia 
and  Montenegro,  and  his  collection  of  Nfurodne 
Srmhe  pje»me  0*  Popular  Servian  Songs,^'  4 
vols.,  Vienna,  1814-'8d)  was  hailed  with  gen- 
eral enthusiasm.  They  went  through  numerous 
translations,  including  one  by  **  TalvJ ''  (Mrs. 
Itobinson.  VolksliecUir  dm-  Serben,  Halle;  1625^ 
^6X  and  by  John  Bowring  (**  Servian  Popular 
Poetry,''  1827).  Oontinuing  his  activity,  Earar 
jitoh  published  a  Servian  grammar,  which  was 
.translated  by  Jacob  Grimm,  a  Servo-German 
dictionary,  a  literary  almanac  under  the  title  of 
DanitM  ("  Dawn,'*^  1826-'84),  a  collection  of 
*^  Servian  Popular  Proverbs,"  and  another  of 
<^  Servian  Popular  Tales,"  the  last  of  which  was 
.translated  by  his  daughter  Wilhelmine  Eari^itch 
into  German.  Among  his  minor  productions  is 
a  life  of  Prince  Milosh  of  Servia,  and  a  work  in 
•German,  Montenegro  und  die  Montenegriner. 
In  his  Servian  writings,  which'  exercised  a  great 
influence  among  the  southern  Slavi,  Eanyitch 
made  use  of  a  mtem  of  orthography  founded 
on  the  Russian  alphabet,  a  fact  which  has  been 
-greatly  regretted  by  the  friends  of  the  linguistic 
system  of  G^,  introduced  with  the  oU[ect  of 
uniting  the  various  dialects  of  the  lilyrian 
.tongue  into  one  common  literary  language. 
•  ElARAE,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  Persian 
gulf;  in  lat  29^  14'  N.,  long.  SO"*  20^  £.,  about  15 
m.  in  circumference  and  80  m.  from  Bushire. 
Jt  affords  a  safe  anchorage,  especially  during 
the  prevailing  N.  W.  gales.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  the  water  is  flood,  but  there  is  no  timber. 
The  Dutch  erected  a  fort  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  but  were  soon  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  island.  From  1888  to  1841  it  was 
•occupied  by  the  English,  and  again,  Dec.  4. 
1858,  when  the  expedition  against  rersia  landed 
on  its  S.  E.  coast  Near  the  fort  is  a  village, 
which  under  the  Dutch  rule  contained  some 
4^000  inhabitants.  The  population  now  is  about 
1,000,  indudiuff  many  skilful  pilots. 

E[ARAMSIN  (properly  EABAHznr),  Nioolai, 
a  Russian  historian,  oom  in  a  village  of  eastern 
Bnaiia  in  1760,  died  in  the  Tauridan  palace  near 


St  Petenbnrg,  June  9, 1826.  He  studied  in 
Moscow,  served  fbr  about  2  years  in  tlie  impe- 
rial guards,  travelled  in  Gennany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  France,  and  England  during  the  first 
period  of  the  F^nch  revolution,  and  after  his 
return  to  Moscow  in  1792  devoted  himself  with 
great  zeal  to  literature.  He  sucoessivdy  edited 
the  "  Moscow  Journal,"  the  "  Aglaia,"  a  "  Poet- 
ical Almanac,"  a  **  Pantheon  of  Foreign  litera- 
tore,"  and  a  ^^  Pantheon  of  Russian  literature," 
and  was  an  active  contributor  to  the  ^£n* 
ropean  Messenger."  Among  his  own  writings 
of  that  period  were  p<>ems,  Pi'ose  sketches  of 
various  Kinds,  translations  nrom  the  English, 
iVench,  and  German,  a  eulogy  on  Catharine  II., 
and  his  ''  Letters  of  a  Rusman  Traveller"  (1797- 
1801),  whieh  were  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. He  exercised  a  marked  innueboe  upon 
the  language  and  literary  taste  of  his  country 
at  that  period,  and  his  merits  were  amply  re- 
warded by  the  public,  as  well  as  by  the  govern- 
ment In  1803  Alexander  I.  appointed  him 
historiographer  of  Russia.  The  fruit  of  his  con- 
tinued ana  untiring  critical  research  was  the 
^^  History  of  Russia"  from  its  earliest  period 
down  to  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Romanoff,  in  12  volumes,  the  last  oi  which 
was  completed  by  others  after  his  death.  This 
great  product  of  itussian  scholarship,  which  has 
been  translated  into  various  languaises,  is  gen- 
erally admired  for  the  mass  of  its  details  and 
descriptive  beauties,  and  by  those  who  read  it 
in  the  original  also  for  the  elaborate  elegance 
of  its  style;  but  the  uniform  elaboration  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  the  author  deprives  it  of  the 
chitfms  of  an  artistio  whole,  and  the  veil  of 
patriotic  embellishment  which  is  thrown  over 
times  and  scenes  of  Russian  barbarism  leaves 
little  room  for  regretting  that  the  work  was  in- 
terrupted at  a  point  where  aduUiUon  of  the  im- 
perial house  of  his  patrons  would  certainly  have 
-led  the  author  to  still  greater  deviations  from 
hbtorical  truth.  The  succe»  of  the  work,  the 
publication  of  which  occupied  the  last  10  years 
of  Karam8in*s  life,  was  unprecedented  in  Rus- 
sia. Alexander  appointed  him  imperial  coun- 
cillor in  1824 ;  and  after  the  sudden  death  of 
that  czar  at  Taganrog,  in  the  following  year,  his 
successor  Nicholas  bestowed  on  him  an  annual 
pension  of  50,000  rubles,  revertible  to  his  widow 
and  childron,  and  put  an  imperial  frigate  at  Ins 
-disposal  to  carry  him  to  Italy  for  the  restoration 
of  his  shattered  health.  Before  Earamsin,  how- 
ever, could  make  use  of  the  latter  mark  of  im- 
perial distinction,  death  ended  hb  career. — ^His 
youngest  son,  A^mci,  commander  of  a  regiment 
of  hussars,  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Turks  near 
Karakal,  in  Little  WaUachia,  May  80, 1864. 

KARENS,  Kariaikbs,  Kabians,  or  EASBAira. 
a  rude  people  of  Burmah,  Siam,  and  parts  of 
China,  supposed  to  extend  from  lat  lO""  to  28^ 
N.  They  inhabit  the  Jungles  and  mountainous 
districts,  and  number  perhaps  85.000  or  40,000. 
Those  on  the  fh>ntiers  of  the  British  poesessionfl, 
called  Red  Karens  from  the  usual  color  of  their 
dress,  are  the  only  portion  of  the  people  of 
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irbom  w6  liAYO  detailed  aeeoonts.  They  reckon 
themaelvee  by  famOieS)  and  each  family,  though 
It  should  number  200  or  800  sonls^  has  bat  one 
honat^  Their  dwellings  are  bnilt  of  stoat  posto 
«kd  bamboo,  and  thatdied  with  palm  leaL  The 
floor  oonsistB  of  a  matting  of  split  bamboo, 
atretehed  over  a  strong  timb^  framework  which 
ia  raised  6  or  7  feet  above  the  groand.  The 
imnieiise  edifice  is  divided  into  compartments 
for  eating,  sleeping,  and  other  purposes,  and 
tbe  inmates  are  under  a  regular  patriarchal  dis- 
eipfine,  which  is  the  only  form  of  government 
veoogniaed  by  this  people.  They  have  always 
meniged  to  preserve  their  independence  of  the 
Bnnneas  antbosities.  They  are  described  as 
indastrioaB  busbandmen;  they  raise  hogs  and 
poultry,  and  hunt  f^e  in  the  forests.  A  long, 
iooee^  sleeveless  shirt  of  coarse  cotton  is  their 
pijnc^  article  of  dreaa,  but  they  are  fond  of 
onuBiMiita,  which  thej  wear  on  their  necks^ 
amis^  and  ankles.  Women  among  them  are 
treated  with  respect,  and  they  are  said  to  be 
hosfntable,  frank,  and  more  virtuous  than  their 
nei^bors.  Tbe  Sgau  or  Ohegaws,  and  the  Pgho 
or  Pgwoa,  are  their  principal  tribes.  These  are 
pagans,  but  some  of  the  other  tribes  are  Buddh* 
lata.  There  are  evidences  that  at  some  remote 
period  tbej  received  ideas  of  scriptural  bistory. 
Tliey  have  a  tradition  of  white  messengers  from 
tiM  sea  coming  to  teach  them ;  they  l^lieve  in 
one  eternal  Sopreme  Being ;  and  beside  the  story 
of  the  creation  and  the  delnse,  they  have  an 
aeeoont  of  *^the  fruit  of  trial '^  appointed  by 
God,  of  which  two  persons,  deceived  by  the  bad 
spirit,  ate,  and  thereby  became  subject  to  ago, 
dwfwiB,  and  death;  and  of  a. confusion  of  lan- 
guages in  consequence  of  disbelief  in  Qod.  The 
labm  of  American  missionaries  among  the  Ea* 
rena,  which  were  inaugurated  in  1828  by  Messrs. 
Boardman  and  Judson^  have  been  remarkably 
froitfri].  The  origin  of  the  Karens  is  unknown. 
fiome  auppoae  them  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the 
coontry  which  they  now  inhabit;  others,  im- 
migrants from  India;  and  others  again  derive 
tfaonirom  tiie  north,  which  opiuion,  according 
to  Tatham,  is  the  most  probable.  The  same 
authority  calls  their  kuguage  Burmese  with 
notable  Singbpo  affinities. 

KARNAK.    SeeTBSBBS. 

KARNES,  a  8.  £.  co.  of  Texas,  drahied  by 
fian  Antonio  and  Oibolo  rivers,  and  by  several 
nnaller  streams ;  area,  1,004  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1858,  1,865,  of  whom  291  were  shives.  It  has 
a  diversified  snrfiuse,  in  most  places  undulating, 
and  tfaiidy  timbered.  The  soil  is  a  fertile  san^ 
loam  or  black  meaquit,  and  is  suitable  for  In* 
diaa  com,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  Value  of  land 
m  1859,  $211,260.  Oapital,  Helena.  The  county 
was  formed  from  B«Kar  and  Goliad  in  1858. 

KABPINSEI,  FRiLNOiszEK,  a  Polish  poet, 
boro  in  the  ancient  palatinate  of  Rrsesc  Litew- 
ski  about  1760,  •died  at  Karpinczyn,  in  the 
palatinale  of  Lublin,  Sept.  11,  1828.  Being 
edocated  in  the  time  of  the  revival  of  Polish 
hteratare,  he  early  developed  a  talent  for  poetry, 
and  Cmmd  a  liberal  patron  in  Stanislas  Augustus 


Poniatowski,  the  last  king  of  independent  Po- 
land, who  presented  him  with  the  estate  of 
Karpinczyn.  He  was  also  conspicuous  in  the 
literary  circles  of  the  Gzartorysfis  at  Pula^y. 
He  wrote  various  dramatic  works  and  some 
translations  in  prose,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly 
on  his  idylS)  and  on  his  poetical  trau^tion  of 
the  Psalms.  His  ''  Works"  {Ltiela)  have  been 
published  in  Warsaw,  Breslau,  and  Leipsic. 

KAKB,  Jeak  Baftistb  Alphovsb,  a  Frendi 
author,  bom  in  Munich,  Nov.  4^  1808.  Upon 
completing  his  education  he  became  a  teacher 
in  the  Bourbon  college,  Paris,  and  devoted  hiB 
leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  belles* 
lettres.  He  next  attached  himself  to  tJie  MS. 
of  the  satirical  journal  Figaro^  and  in  1882 
published  his  first  prose  work,  Saw  lea  tilleuU^ 
which  was  originally  a  metrical  romance,  found- 
ed On  an  unsuccessful  love  adventure  of  his  own. 
It  was  followed  by  Um  heure  trop  tard  (1888), 
Fa  Dike  (1884),  Vendredi  Mr  (1885),  Le  eh^ 
min  le  fhte  court  (1886),  ^.,  the  two  last  being 
revelations  of  his  private  histoiy,  a  peculiarity 
more  marked  in  his  writings  than  in  those  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  pablicatioua 
have  appeared  at  pretty  regular  intervals. down 
to  the  present  time,  that  entitled  Voyage  autour 
de  man  j€urdin  (1845),  which  baa  been  translat- 
ed into  English,  being  one  of  the  most  popular* 
They  are  pointedly  written,  and  exhibit  inven** 
tion  and  a  pleasant  vein  of  satire.  His  labors 
as  a  journalist  have  also  been  considerable.  In 
1889,  while  he  was  editor  in  chief  of  the  Figofro^ 
he  established  a  monthly  magazine  of  a  satirical 
character  entitled  Lee  gttipee^  the  freedom  of 
the  literary  criticisms  in  which  excited  the  dis- 
pleasure of  several  of  his  contemporaries,  one 
of  whom,  an  authoress,  in  revenge  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  life  in  1844.  After  the  revolu-. 
tion  of  1848  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  constituent  assembly  from  the  depui- 
ment  of  Seine-InfMeure.  Of  late  years  he  baa 
resided  in  Nice,  where  he  devotes  himself  chiefly 
to  horticulture,  a  suliject  on  which  he  has  writ- 
ten extensively. 

KARS,  a  fortified  dty  of  Turkish  Armenia, 
capital  of  a  pashalicof  the  same  name,  situat- 
ed on  a  rugged  plain,  6s0Q0  to  7,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  on  Uie  nver  Arpa,  or  Arpachai,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  95  m.  N.  £.  from 
Erzroum ;  pop.  12,000.  It  is  defended  by  ram- 
parts surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  has  a  strong 
citadel,  and  some  works  on  the  hills  N.  of  the 
dty.  It  is  a  place  of  transit  for  goods  and  pro* 
dnce  to  and  from  the  interior  and  eastward.  It 
has  suflTered  much  firom  the  chances  of  war« 
Formerly  it  contained  6,000  houses,-  but  now 
has  not  over  half  that  number.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Russian  general  Paskevitch  in  1888,  and 
occupied  for  two  years.  In  the  Russian  war  of 
1854  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Turks  under  the 
nominal  conounand  of  Yassif  Pasha,  reidly  di- 
rected by  ^he  Hungarian  Qwi.  Kmety.  (Ismail 
Pasha)  and  the  British  Gen.  Williams,  and  waa 
besieged  by  a  Russian  force  under  Gen.  Mura- 
vie£    After  2  months'  investment  the  Buasiana 
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attempted  to  carrj  it  bj  assault.  Fonr  times 
they  captured  the  redoubts,  but  being  dislodged 
bjthe  bajonet,  thej  retired  after  7  hours'  fisht- 
ing,  leaving  8,000  dead.  On  Not.  20  the  place 
surrendered  from  famine.  Yassif;  8  other  pa- 
shas, Gen.  Williams,  and  the  garrison  were  made 
prisoners,  the  Hungarians  having  been  permit- 
ted to  retire.  At  the  dose  of  the  war  the  Rus- 
sians gave  up  the  place  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  of  Paris. 

KASAN,  or  Kazan,  an  E.  government  of 
European  Russia,  bounded  N.  and  N.  £.  by 
Viatka,  E.  by  Orenburg,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Sim- 
birsk,  and  W.  by  Nijni  Novgorod;  area,  24^000 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  1,482,085.  The  surface 
is  generally  flat,  but  in  parts  undulating  and 
hilly,  the  S.  portion  being  traversed  b^  branches 
of  the  Ural  mountains.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Volga  and  its  affluent  the  Kama.  The 
forests  are  very  extensive,  covering  nearly 
half  the  surface.  The  chief  trees  are  the  pine, 
fir,  and  oak,  and  the  woods  abound  in  bears, 
wolves,  and  feathered  game.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  yields  large  crops  of  grain,  hemp,  flax,  d^c, 
but  is  not  generally  well  cultivated.  The  fish- 
eries are  productive,  and  there  are  numerous 
distiUeries,  tanneries,  weaving  and  spinning  es- 
tablidiments,  &o.  The  Russians  form  nearly 
one  half  of  the  population ;  the  Tartars  number 
about  800,000 ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are 
composed  of  Tcfanvasses  of  Finnish  origin, 
Tcheremisses,  &o.  Kasan,  with  the  adjacent 
governments  of  Pensa,  8imbu:sk,  Viatka,  and 
Perm,  formerly  constituted  part  of  the  so  called 
Golden  Horde,  or  the  Kiptchak  khanate,  the 
country  having  successively  been  occupied  by 
Finns,  Bulgarians,  and  Tartars.  The  Ihanate 
was  for  centuries  the  terror  of  Russia,  and  re- 
sisted that  power  until  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Ozar  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  and  annexed  as  a  kingdom  to  Rus- 
sia. Under  Peter  the  Great  it  was  divided  into 
5  governments,  of  which  Kasan  is  one. — Kasan, 
the  capital  of  the  preceding  government  and  of 
a  circle  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Ka- 
sanka  about  6  m.  above  its  oonfiuence  with  the 
Volga,  lat.  55*  47'  26"  N^  long.  49**  21'  9"  E.; 
pop.  about  60,000.  It  consists  of  the  fortified 
town  (Er&ml )  and  the  town  proper.  It  contains 
over  50  churches,  12  mosques,  and  several  con- 
vents, and  is  renowned  for  its  numerous  educa- 
tional and  literary  institutions,  particularly  since 
the  foundation  of  a  university  there  in  1818. 
It  possesses  many  important  manufactories  of 
doth,  woollen,  leather,  soap,  and  iron,  and  an 
extensive  trade,  being  the  great  emporium  of  the 
commerce  between  Russia  and  Siberia.  Near 
Kasan  is  the  convent  of  Semiosernoi,  with  a 
miracle-working  madonna,  the  patroness  of  Ka- 
san, which  is  annually  in  July  brought  in  pro- 
cession to  the  city  and  exhibited  in  the  Kreml. 
Kasan  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1815  and  again 
in  1842,  but  it  has  risen  from  its  ashes  more 
prosperous  and  better  built  than  ever. 

KASOHAU  (Hun.  Eassa),  a  town  of  north- 
em  Hungary,  formerly  the  capital  of  Upper 


Hungary  and  of  the  county  of  Abanj,  now  of 
the  united  counties  of  Abauj  and  Toma,  as  well 
as  of  one  of  the  5  chief  divisions  into  which 
Hungary  has  been  divided  under  Francis  Joseph ; 
pop.  about  16,000,  consisting  of  Slovaks,  l£a- 
gyara^  Germans,  and  Jews.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Hem^,  in  a  beautiftil  valley  enclosed  with 
sloping  vineyards,  the  produce  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
boring region  of  HegyaQa.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  OathoUc  bishop  and  of  numerous  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  officers,  is  one  of  the  best 
built  towns  of  Hungary,  its  main  street  rivalling 
those  of  Pesth,  has  important  schools  and  other 
institutions,  and  is  the  chief  commercial  link 
between  Pesth  and  Debreozin  on  one  side  and 
Cracow  and  Lemberg  on  the  other,  with  all  of 
which  places  it  will  soon  be  connected  by  ex- 
tensive railroad  lines,  which  are  now  in  course 
of  construction.  Its  manufactures  are  nnimpor- 
tant.  The  cathedral  of  Eoischau,  a  large  stnio- 
ture  in  old  Gothic,  is  the  finest  building  of  the 
country  in  that  style.  Kaschau  was  snrroimded 
with  walls  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century, 
and  subsequently  played  an  important  part  in 
the  wars  of  Hungary,  especially  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  struggles  of  tne  Protestants  against 
Austria.  In  the  last  war  two  battles  were  fought 
before  the  town,  on  Dec.  11,  1848,  and  Jan.  4, 
1849,  in  both  of  which  Count  Schlick  defeated 
the  Hungarian  troops,  consisting  mostly  of  un- 
disciplined militia. 

KASHGAR,  or  Cashoab  (Chin.  Eih-thi-ho- 
urk),  a  city  of  Chinese  Tartary,  formerly  cap- 
ital of  an  independent  kingdom,  140  m.  from 
Yarkand,  situated  on  a  river  of  its  own  name, 
m  lat  89*  25'  K,  long.  76*  45"  E.;  pop.  vari- 
ously estimated  from  20,000  to  40,000.  The 
rebellion  of  1826-7  is  said  to  have  reduced  the 
population,  which  was  once  over  70,000,  and 
impaired  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  which,  bow- 
ever,  retains  its  ancient  importance  as  an  em- 
porium for  the  commerce  of  central  Asia,  and 
as  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade  and  of  many 
thriving  manufactories  of  carpets,  ullu,  jcc.  It 


came  into  the  possession  of  China  by  conquest 
nearly  a  century  ago. 

KASTNER,  Abrahax  Gotthsu,  a  German 
mathematician  and  poet,  born  in  Leipsio,  Sept. 
27, 1719,  died  in  GOttingen,  June  20,  1800.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  professor,  embraced  in  his 
studies  almost  all  oranches  of  learning,  and 
received  an  appointment  at  Leipsic,  and  event- 
ually at  GrOttmgen,  where,  in  accordance  with 
tiie  reformatory  spirit  which  animated  that  uni- 
versity in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
he  exerted  a  powerfol  infiuence  in  delivering 
mathematical  and  natural  sciences  from  the 
bondage  of  antiquated  text  books.  His  Ai^ 
ihngigrunde  der  Matkematih  (6th  ed.  1800),  and 
his  various  other  writings,  inaiunirated  a  more 
enlightened  era  of  scientific  study  in  Grermany. 
He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  celebrated  union  of  G6ttingen  poets,  and 
by  his  assistance  the  elder  Boye  succeeded  in 
introducing,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
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Mmwualm(maf\  an  entire^  ne v  generation  of 
po^s  to  the  pablic  His  general  popularity 
was  chieflj  due  to  his  Sinnffediektey  which  show 
diat,  idthoash  inferior  to  many  contemporary 
poets  in  genius,  he  was  the  most  witty  of  them 
aD.  ffis  0(41eague»  the  eminent  classittil  scholar 
Hejne,  pronounced  a  eulogium  on  him  in  1804, 
Ikll^  recognising  the  great  services  rendered  by 
Klrtner  to  the  cause  of  science  and  literature. 
A  portioB  of  his  epigrammatic  poems  were  in« 
dnded  in  his ""  Misceflaneous  Writings"  (2  vols., 
178S).  A  new  edition  of  the  whole  of  them 
sppsared  in  1800,  and  a  new  collection  of  his 
poetical  and  prose  writings  was  published  in 
Berlin  in  1841. 

KASTNER,  Kabl  Wuhklm  Gotilob,  a  Gkr- 
maa  natarslist,  bom  in  Pomerania,  Oct.  81, 
1783,  died  in  Erlangen,  BsTaria,  July  15, 1857. 
Ha  was  professor  successively  in  the  universities 
of  Heidelberg,  Halle,  Bonn,  and  fh)m  1821  till 
liis  death  in  Erlangen,  and  contributed  much 
to  a  diffosion  of  knowledge  of  the  natural  sci- 
eaees  both  as  a  teacher  and  an  author.  Chem- 
istrf  is  particularly  indebted  to  him  for  many 
vslnable  works,  while  he  endeavored  to  place 
tiiat  branch  of  study  upon  a  more  scientific 
basis;  among  the  principal  of  them  is  Orundr 


^  r  der  Phynk  und  Ch&mie  (Bonn,  1820). 

iLATAHDEN*,  or  Ktaadn,  the  highest  moun- 
I  in  Maine,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
stale,  about  100  m.  N.  from  Bangor^  and  6  m.  N. 
K  from  the  Penobscot  river.  It  is  in  a  region 
diffienlt  of  access  except  by  the  birch  canoe  of 
the  Indian,  the  river  b^ng  the  only  thorough- 
frre  through  this  rough  territory,  and  its  course 
being  Interrupted  by  frequent  shoals  and  falls. 
The  mountun  is  composed  entirely  of  granite, 
whieh  stands  in  abrupt  walla,  and  is  exposed  in 
naked  floon  covering  acres  of  surface.  Down 
jtB  sides  bare  spots  caused  by  slides  of  rock  ex- 
tend from  near  the  summit  almost  to  the  base, 
and  present  a  striking  feature  in  its  appearance. 
The  height  of  the  mountain  is  supposed  to  ex- 
eeed  5,000  leet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Upon 
its  Bunmit  are  found  only  lichens  and  a  few 
dwarfish  plants;  and  half  way  down,  the  birch 
and  other  forest  trees  are  but  of  diminutive 
aise.  It  is  remarkable  that  over  the  granite 
rodcB,  even  to  the  summit,  are  found  bowlders 
of  trap  and  of  other  rocks  not  belonging  to  the 
moQotain,  and  among  them  pieces  of  sandstone 
eootaining  fossil  sheUs,  such  as  are  met  with  in 
piaee  many  mUes  further  N.  From  the  sum- 
sit  in  dear  weather  the  view  extends  over  a 
eoontry  angularly  rough  and  wild,  composed 
of  seattcaned  monnteins  which  rise  in  the  conical 
farm  of  granitic  peaks,  and  among  which  are 
interspMsed  hundreds  of  kkes,  mauy  of  large 
siae,  and  streams  without  number.  Most  of 
these  are  navigable  by  the  birch  canoe,  and  are 
sMde  by  temporary  dams  to  drift  down  the  pine 
kgs  widch  are  cut  by  the  lumbermen  in  the 
winter,  and  hauled  down  upon  the  ice  In  read!- 
neas  to  be  floated  as  this  br^ks  up  in  the  spring. 

KATER,  BxKRty  an  English  mathematician, 
\  in  Brktol,  AprU  16, 1777,  died  in  London, 


April  26, 1885.  In  his  youth  he  spent  some 
time  in  a  lawyer's  office,  but  upon  the  death  of 
hb  father  in  1794  he  procured  a  commission  in 
a  regiment  stationed  in  India,  and  was  for  7 
yeara  employed  upon  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  that  country.  In  1808,  while  holding  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  he  became  a  student  in  the 
Sandhurst  military  college;  and  subsequent  to 
1814,  when  he  retired  on  half  pay,  he  occupied 
himself  chiefly  with  scientific  studies.  Among 
his  most  important  discoveries  were  the  deter- 
mination of  the  precise  length  of  the  seconds 
pendulum,  the  investigation  of  the  diminution  of 
terrestrial  gravity  from  the  pole  to  the  equator, 
and  his  employment  of  the  pendulum  for  the 
purpose  of  nnding  the  minute  variations  of  the 
force  of  gravity  in  different  parts  of  a  country, 
whose  substrata  consist  of  materials  having 
different  degrees  of  density.  In  the  "Philo- 
sophical Transactions''  of  1825-'8  appeared  de- 
scriptions of  his  "floating  collimator,"  an  in- 
strument of  great  importance  to  trigonometers, 
employed  to  determine  the  position  of  the  line 
of  colli mation  in  the  telescope  attached  to  an 
astronomical  circle.  He  also  made  some  inge- 
nious experiments  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
Gassegravi  and  Gregory  telescopes,  on  which, 
as  on  many  kindred  subjects,  he  furnished  in- 
teresting papers  to  the  "Philosophical  Transac- 
tions." He  is  the  author  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  "  Treatise  on  Mechanics,"  by  Lordner 
and  Eater,  in  Br.  Lardner's  "  Cabinet  Cyclo« 
piedia,"  and  published  "An  Account  of  the 
Construction  and  Yerifloation  of  certain  Stend- 
ards  of  Linear  Measure  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment" (4to.,  London,  1882).  He  was  a  roan  of 
much  mechanical  as  well  as  intellectual  capacity. 

KATONAf  IsTVAN,  a  Hungarian  historian, 
born  in  Pupa,  county  of  Yeszpr^m,  Dec.  18, 
1732,  died  Aug.  17,  1811.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
entered  the  order  of  Jesuits^  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  which  he  became  professor  of  sacred  elo- 
quence in  the  college  of  Tyrnau,  subsequently 
canon  of  Ealocso,  and  eventually  abbot  of  Mo- 
nostor-on-the-Bodrog.  He  wrote  numerous 
works  on  the  history  of  his  country,  almost  all 
in  Latin,  the  principal  of  which  are :  Eutoria 
Oritiea  Primorum  Mungaria  Ducum  ;  Eutoria 
Critiea  Begum  Eungwria  StirpU  ArpadiaTim; 
Eutoria  Mtiea  Eegum  StirpU  AvMtriaea; 
and  EpitoTM  Chroriologiea  Eerum  Eungariech 
runiy  Tramyhaniearum  et  Elyricarum.  The 
publication  of  the  history  of  Hungary  under 
the  house  of  Austria,  which  is  the  most  volu- 
minous, was  for  some  time  interrupted  by  pro- 
hibition from  the  government  of  the  emperor 
Francis,  but  it  was  finally  brought  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

KATRINE,  LooH,  a  lake  of  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land, 9^  m.  from  Callander.  It  is  of  serpentine 
form,  about  10  m.  in  length,  and  in  some  places 
nearly  2  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  with 
lofty  mountains  and  rocky  ravmes,  displaying 
scenery  of  much  grandeur  and  beauty.  Irom  its 
£.  extremity  flows  a  stream,  which,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  rugged  defile  of  the  Trosachs^ 
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widens  into  the  two  minor  likes  of  Ackrsj 
and  Yennachar,  and  becomes  the  river  Teith, 
a  tributary  of  the  Forth.  This  lake  was  for- 
merly a  &vorite  resort  of  robbers,  or  eateranSj 
and  at  a  iittle  distance  from  its  shore  is  a 
small  island  called  Eilan  Yamoch,  whither  the 
freebooters  nsed  to  brinff  their  plunder,  and 
which  is  the  fiimous  "  EUen^s  isle"  of  Scott's 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake.*'  From  this  lake  the  city 
of  Glasgow  is  supplied  with  water.  The  works 
were  begun  by  the  corporation  of  Glaseow  un- 
der authority  of  an  act  of  parliament  which  re- 
ceived the  royal  sanction  July  2, 1855,  and  were 
opened  by  the  queen  in  person,  Oct.  14^  1869. 
Tho  quantity  of  water  which  may  be  drawn  for 
the  supply  of  the  city  is  equal  to  50,000,000 
gallons  daily.  This  has  to  be  conveyed  over  a 
rugged  and  mountainous  district  for  a  distance 
of  84  m.,  in  iron  pipes,  across  numerous  ravines, 
and  through  no  fewer  than  70  tunnels,  the  ag- 
gregate length  of  which  is  13  m.  Each  tunnel 
is  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  longest  is  2,650 
yards  in  length.  There  are  several  aqueduct 
bridges,  consisting  of  iron  troughs  supported  by 
abutments  of  rubblestone;  and  between  Loch 
Katrine  and  the  Umsdoch  reservoir  there  are  8 
wide  and  deep  valleys  across  which  the  water 
is  conveyed  in  siphon  pipes  4  feet  in  diameter 
and  i  of  a  mile  long.  The  cost  of  the  works, 
including  compensation  for  land,  purchase  of 
the  property  of  former  water  companies,  &c*, 
was  about  £1,500,000. 

KATYDID  (platyphy  Hum  eoneawim,  Harris), 
an  American  grassnopper,  named  from  the 
sound  of  its  note.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  the  body  being  an  inch,  of  a  pale 
green  color,  with  darker  wings  and  wing  cov- 
ers; the  thorax  is  roughened,  and  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  saddle ;  the  wing  covers  are 
longer  than  the  wings,  and  enclose  the  body  in 
their  concavity,  meeting  above  and  below  like 
the  valves  of  a  pea  iK>d.  This  *^  testy  little 
doffmatist,"  rendered  familiar  by  the  verses  of 
Holmes,  is  one  of  the  loudest  and  most  perse- 
vering of  our  native  musicians ;  silent  and  con- 
cealed among  the  leaves  during  the  day,  at 
night  it  mounts  to  the  highest  branches  of  the 
trees,  where  the  male  commences  his  sonorous 
call  to  the  noiseless  females.  The  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  the  friction  of  the  taborets  in  the  tri- 
angular overlapping  portion  of  each  wing  cover 
against  each  other,  and  is  strengthened  by  the 
escape  of  air  from  tlie  sacs  of  the  body,  rever- 
berating so  loudly  as  to  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  a  still  night.  These  insects  are  now 
comparatively  rare  in  the  Atlantic  states,  but 
in  some  parts  of  the  West  their  incessant  noise 
is  almost  insupportable  to  those  unaccustomed 
to  it.  Tlie  perfect  insect  lays  her  eggs  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  depositing  them  in  2  con- 
tiguous rows  along  the  surface  of  a  twig  pre- 
viously prepared  by  her  curved  piercer ;  they 
resemble  tmy  bivalve  shells,  of  a  slate  color, 
about  i  of  an  inch  long,  and  are  8  or  0  in  each 
row ;  the  young  escape  through  a  cleft  in  one 
and;  the  ^;g8  are  sometimes  placed  in  nests  in 


the  earth,  where  they  remain  until  9psing\ 
they  are  eaten  by  beetles,  ear-wigs,  oriekete^ 
ants,  &c.  The  young  are  said  to  be  inJariouB 
to  roots  of  grasses  and  grains;  the  adults  eat 
the  interior  of  flower  buds  and  the  germs  of 
fi*uit.  Though  found  on  almost  aU  trees,  the 
balsam  poplar  is  a  special  favorite.  They  are 
called  grasshopper  birds  by  the  Indians^  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  roasting  and  grinding  them 
into  a  flour,  from  which  they  make  cakes,  con- 
iddered  by  them  as  delicacies.  The  katydid  is 
interestii^  in  captivity,  and  will  live  thus,  if  fed 
on  fruit,  for  several  weeks ;  like  other  grass* 
hoppers,  after  the  warm  season  they  rapidly 
become  old,  the  voice  ceases,  and  all  soon  perish. 
KATZBAOH,  a  small  river  of  Prussian  Sfle- 
sia,  which  joins  the  Oder  on  its  left  bank,  29  m; 
K  W.  from  Breelsu,  after  a  course  of  85  m.  It 
is  noted  for  a  victory  of  the  Prussians  and  Bu»- 
sians  under  Blacherover  the  French  command- 
ed by  Marshal  Macdonald,  Aug.  26, 1818.    (See 

BLt^CHSB.) 

KAUFFMANN,  Mabul  Akgblioa,  a  Swiss 
painter,  bom  in  Chur,  in  the  Grisons,  Oct.  80, 
1741,  died  in  Rome,  Nov.  5,  1807.  In  her 
childhood  she  envinoed  a  remarkable  taste  for 
music  and  painting,  which  her  father,  himself  a 
painter,  carefully  cultivated.  At  the  age  of  16 
ehe  was  taken  to  Milan  and  put  under  the  best 
roasters  in  either  art,  and  in  1763  accompanied 
her  fkther  to  Rome.  Her  beauty,  eztraordinarx 
accomplishments,. enthusiasm  for  art,  and  fasci- 
nating manners  everywhere  excited  an  interest 
in  her  favor.  Winckelmann,  whose  portrait  ehe 
painted,  in  a  letter  written  in  1764^  speaks  in 
the  warmest  terms  of  her  many  aocoroplish- 
mentfi,  and  of  her  intimate  acquaintance  with 
modern  languages.  While  in  Home  die  painted 
many  portraits  of  distinguished  people.  In  1765 
she  accompanied  Lady  Wentworth  to  England, 
whither  her  reputation  had  preceded  her,  and 
where  she  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
attention.  For  17  years  she  was  the  recipient 
of  abundant  emoluments,  and  was  welcomed  te 
the  most  distinguished  society  of  the  kingdom. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  royal  academy 
she  was  chosen  one  of  the  86  original  members. 
In  1781  she  married  Signer  Antonio  Zucchi,  an 
artist,  and  the  following  year  returned  to  Bom^ 
where  she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life.  It  is  saia 
that  some  years  previous  to  this  she  had  been 
betrayed  into  marria^  with  a  criminal  impostor 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Count  Horn,  from 
whom  she  procured  a  divorce.  Her  artistio 
merits  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  and 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  her  reputation  rests 
chiefly  on  the  charm  of  her  manners  and  con- 
versation. She  painted  female  heads  gracefully, 
but  was  defloient  in  drawing  and  color,  and  her 
composition  was  often  below  mediocrity.  Many 
of  her  works  were  engraved  by  BartolozzL 
She  retained  her  maiden  name  until  her  dealh. 

KAUFMAN,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded 
S.  W.  by  Trinity  river,  and  drained  by  the  £. 
fork  of  that  stream ;  area,  950  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1858,  2,008^  of  whom  406  were  slaves.    Th* 
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I U  mostly  midolatiiig,  and  the  B.  £  pat 
is  well  timbered,  while  the  N.  W.  is  oooupied 
by  imiiies.  The  soil  is  generally  good.  The 
ptodnetioDS  in  1860  were  80,685  bushels  of  In- 
diaa  oon,  2,328  of  oats,  and  2,954  of  sweet  po- 
frtnsj.  There  were  129  pupils  attending  pablio 
aehoob.  Valaeof  landin  1859, 1466,789.  Gap- 
ifad,  Kanftnan. 

KAULBACH,  Wilhsui  yon,  a  German  art- 
fat^  born  at  Arolsen,  in  Waldeck,  Oct  15, 1805. 
yoath  he  showed  little  inclination  for 


the  stady  of  art,  nntil  his   enthusiasm  was 


ia  his 
the  stadr 

awakened  by  some  engrayings  of .  Sohwerdge- 
Vorth  atnd  by  the  performance  of  Schiller's 
tnMdksL  Thenceforth  he  manifested  a  taste 
forlegeiidarv  romance,  and  tales  of  the  mythi- 
cal Ctennaa  heroes,  snch  as  are  current  among 
the  peasantry,  some  of  which  undoubtedly  sug- 
gcflted  several  of  his  finest  compositions.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  was  placed  at  the  DOsseldorf 
aoftdemy,  then  under  me  direction  of  Oomelins, 
who  in  1825  invited  him  to  Munich  to  assist  in 
the  grand  series  of  frescoes  he  had  recently 
oommenoed  for  the  king  of  Bavaria.  There  he 
executed  the  cartoons  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses 
oa  the  ceiling  of  the  Odeon,  and  the  allegorical 
rqireaentations  of  Bavarian  rivers  and  other  sub* 
Wets  Id  the  arcades  of  the  Ho^rten.  In  these 
ne  followed  very  suooessfully  the  symbolic,  ideal*- 
Bed  manner  of  Gemellus,  while  he  succeeded  in 
pnserving  an  individuality  of  his  own.  His  Ir^ 
reaAtfMS,  or  *^  Madhouse,^'  was  executed  in  1828- 
^  from  studies  taken  while  he  was  employed 
» years  previous  in  painting  the  chapel  of  the 
~  (  a^lnm  at  DUsseldor^  The  head  physi* 
as  so  pleased  with  his  work  that  he  took 
him  over  every  part  of  the  establishment,  and 
the  impresaons  which  the  different  aspects  of 
laamef  made  upon  him  were  so  vivid  and  ter- 
rible that  it  is  said  he  could  only  find  relief  by 
tnBMferring  them  to  the  canvas.  This  work  was 
CBgtaTed  by  Merz  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fuse.  Doring  the  next  few  years  he  was  em* 
{loyed  by  King  Louis  in  decorating  the  new 
palaoe  at  Munich,  the  queen's  apartments  espe^ 
daUj  being  intrusted  to  him.  For  these  he 
paiiited  in  encaustic  and  in  Aresco  designs  from 
the  poems  of  Klopstock,  Wieland,  and  Goethe, 
beside  eiecuting  in  fresco  for  the  prince  Birken- 
ftld  a  series  of  16  designs  illustrating  the  frU)le 
of  Copid  Mid  Psyche.  About  this  time  he  began 
to  give  much  attention  to  the  works  of  Hogarth, 
a  portion  <d  whose  spirit  and  manner  he  seems 
to  have  caught  in  his  illustration  of  Schiller's 
TMreeker  au$  wrUn'ener  Eh/re  ;  while  in  his 
fllastrations  of  **  Faust,"  his  group  of  Bedouins, 
and  other  works,  he  showed  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  combine  the  symbolical  with  the  real 
and  a  close  study  of  individual  character^  In 
1887  appeared  his  "^  Battle  of  the  Huns,"  a  grand 
adadorigmal  work  suggested  by  an  old  legend,  in 
which  the  spirits  of  the.  Huns  and  Romans  who 
perisiied  under  the  walls  of  Rome  are  described 
as  renewing  the  combat  in  the  air.  This  was 
executed  in  sepia  for  Count  Raczynski.  It  was 
Idlowed  the  succeeding  year  by  the  *'  Oapture 


of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  under  Titus,"  the 
cartoons  of  which  so  pleased  King  Louis  that  he 
commissioned  the  artist  to  paint  the  picture  in 
oil.  It  is  a  work  of  immense  nze — ^17  feet  by  19 
— and  affords  a  fine  example  of  Kaulbach^s  ima- 
ginative powers,  and  of  the  manner  of  ideally- 
in^  history  at  present  so  popular  with  German 
painters.  The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  is 
shown  in  the  planting  of  the  Roman  eagle  on 
the  high  altar  of  the  temple,  the  lamenting  wo- 
men, and  the  priests  who  kill  themselves  in  de- 
spair ;  while  the  triumph  of  Ohristianity  is  illu»- 
trated  in  the  angels  conducting  the  Christians 
in  safety  from  the  scene  of  terror,  and  the  pen- 
alty of  the  unbelieving  in  the  figure  of  the  wan- 
dering Jew  pursued  by  demons.  This  picture 
rDed  to  Kaulbach,  who  had  hitherto  worked 
ost  exclusively  in  fresco,  a  new  department 
in  art,  and  in  1888-^9  he  spent  several  months 
in  the  cities  of  northern  Italy  studying  the  oil 
paintings  of  the  old  masters  as  a  preparation  for 
his  future  labors.  In  1845  he  received  the  com* 
mission  to  decorate  the  vestibule  and  staircase 
of  the  new  museum  at  Berlin  with  a  series  of 
frescoes  iUnstrating  striking  passages  in  history. 
The  Ist  represents  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel ;  the  2d  the  nations  of  Greece  listening  to 
the  songs  of  Homer;  the  8d  and  4th  are  repeti- 
tions of  his  "  Battle  of  the  Huns*'  and  ^*  Capture 
of  Jerusalem;"  the  5th  represents  the  crusaders 
entering  Jerusalem,  and  the  6th  the  conversion 
of  Wittekind  to  Christianity  through  the  agency 
of  Charlemagne.  In  addition  to  these,  many 
allegorical  representations  of  nations,  in  all  the 
stages  of  their  development,  and  figures  of  sages 
and  heroes,  fill  the  surrounding  compartments. 
Above  the  whole  runs  a  broad  band  of  frieze, 
which  the  artist  has  filled  with  innumerable 
figures  of  boys  who  enact  in  their  childish  sports 
the  history  of  human  life.  The  whole  work 
has  employed  him,  with  his  pupils  Echler  and 
Muhr,  a  large  portion  of  each  year  since  its 
commencement,  and  is  not  yet  finished.  -  Of  late 
years  he  has  piused  his  winters  in  Munich,  and 
among  other  works  has  illustrated  the  history 
of  art  from  the  period  of  its  revival  to  the  pres- 
ent time  in  a  series  of  frescoes  for  the  new 
Pinakothek.  A  natural  tendency  in  the  artist 
to  satire  having  manifested  itself  a  littie  too 
openly,  the  work  was  denounced  by  the  painter 
Julius  Bchnorr  in  a  pamphlet  as  unworthy  of 
the  artist  and  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  important  works  above  mentioned, 
Kaulbach  has  found  time  to  execute  many  other 
minor  designs,  and  has  recentiy  devoted  himself 
chiefiy  to  portraits  and  oil  painting.  Among  his 
lesser  works  may  be  mentioned  his  illustrations 
of  Shakespeare  and  the  Evangelists,  and  partic- 
ularly of  (xoethe's  Beintke  Fac\iy  the  humor  of 
which  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  drawing 
of  the  animal  figures.  Since  2855  he  has  exe- 
cuted two  large  pictures  for  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
the  "Battie  of  Salamis"  and  the  *' Marriage  of 
Alexander  and  Roxana,"  and  has  recently  fin- 
ished in  fresco  on  the  walls  of  the  Germanic 
museum)  Kurembeig^  a  large  oompoaition  rep- 
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resentiog  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  Oharle- 
magne  at  Aiz  la  Chapelle  by  Otbo  the  Great, 
which  he  has  presented  to  the  institution.  The 
greatest  and  most  original  of  the  pupils  of  Cor- 
nelias, he  ei^oys  a  celebrity  in  Germany  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  his  master,  and  like  him  is  now 
in  the  maturity  of  his  fame  and  powers. 

KAUNITZ,  Wbnzel  Antok,  prince,  count  of 
Bietberg,  an  Austrian  diplomatist  and  states- 
man, bom  in  Vienna  in  1711,  died  June  27, 
1794.  One  of  10  children,  he  was  destined  for 
the  church ;  but  after  the  death  of  some  of  his 
elder  brothers,  he  chose  a  worldly  career,  study- 
ing at  Vienna,  Leipsic,  and  Leyden.  He  be- 
came a  chamberlain  of  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.,  travelled  for  some  years  in  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  and  in  1786  was  appoint- 
ed aulic  councillor  of  the  empire.  By  marriage 
he  became  the  proprietor  of  the  county  of  Biet- 
berg. His  influence  rose  under  the  daughter 
and  successor  of  Charles,  Maria  Theresa,  when, 
after  various  and  successful  diplomatic  missions 
to  Bome,  Turin,  and  Brussels,  and  a  short  ad- 
ministration of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  till 
their  occupation  bv  the  French  in  1746,  he 
signed  for  Austria  the  treaty  of  Aiz  la  Chapelle 
(1748).  Shortly  after  he  became  minister  of 
state,  but  soon  left  this  position,  being  sent  as 
ambassador  to  France,  where,  by  his  personal 
qualities  and  diplomatic  skill,  he  secured  the 
influence  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  for  an  alliance 
with  Maria  Theresa.  This  was  effected  in  1756^ 
and  the  7  years'  war  began,  after  the  condn- 
sion  of  which  Kannitz,  who  in  1758  had  been 
appointed  chancellor,  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  prince  of  the  empire.  He  accompanied 
Joseph  II.  to  the  interview  at  Neustadt  in  Mo- 
ravia with  Frederic  the  Great,  when  the  two 
monarchs  concerted  the  scheme  of  the  first  par- 
tition of  Poland,  but  against  the  opinion  of  the 
minister.  Frederic,  who  had  good  reasons  to 
be  embittered  against  the  able  diplomatist^ 
n>eaks  disparagingly  of  him  in  his  memoirs, 
though  the  latter  was  in  his  time  regarded  as 
the  oracle  of  statesmen ;  and  Joseph,  whom  he 
less  successfully  served  in  his  schemes  for  the 
annexation  of  Bavaria,  though  supported  by  his 
liberal  views  in  internal  reforms,  gradually  with- 
drew his  favor  from  the  old  statesman  during 
his  actual  reiffn  (178(V-^90).  Eaunitz  gained 
new  influence  during  the  short  reign  of  Leopold 
II.,  but  after  the  accession  of  his  son  Francis 
(1792)  he  resigned  his  oflSoes.  A  taciturn  and 
Bcheming  diplomatist,  Kaunitz  was  ceremoni- 
ously grave  with  his  equals,  fond  of  the  French 
language,  literature,  and  fashions,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  frivolity,  vanity,  and  self-love 
united  probity,  affability  towa^  inferiors,  and 
fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  state. 

KAVANAGH,  Juua,  a  British  authoress, 
bom  in  Thurles,  co.  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in 
1824.  At  an  early  age  she  accompanied  her  par- 
ents to  France,  where  she  was  educated.  In  1844 
she  took  up  her  residence  in  London,  and  about 
the  same  time  began  to  write  tales  and  sketches 
for  the  magazines.    Enoouraged  by  the  success 


which  these  met  with,  she  published  in  1847  her 
first  book,  a  tale  for  children  entitled  ^^Tb« 
Three  Paths."  It  was  followed  by  ''  Madeleine** 
(12mo.,  1848),  a  story  of  peasant  life  in  Frances 
and  in  1850  bv  a  series  of  interesting  historical 
sketches  entitled  **  Woman  in  France  in  the 
18th  Century"  (2  vols.,  8vo.).  In  1851  appear- 
ed her  "Nathalie"  (8  vols.  8vo.X  in  which  the 
scene  is  also  laid  in  France,  and  which  has 
proved  one  of  her  most  popular  novels.  Her 
remaining  works  are :  "  Women  of  ChrisUanity 
exemplary  for  Piety"  (8vo.,  1852) ;  **  Daisy 
Burns"  (8  vols.  8vo..  1858),  "  Grace  Lee"  (8 
vols.  8vo.,  1854),  and  "Baohel  Gray"  (8  toIsl 
8vo.,  1855),  which  describe  English  society  at 
the  present  day;  "The  Hobbies"  (8  vols.  Svo., 
1857) ;  and  "  Ad^le"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1858).  Wm 
Kavanagh  resides  chiefly  in  England,  but  makea 
occasional  visits  to  France  and  other  parts  ctf 
the  continent 

EAZINCZT,  Febenoz,  a  Hungarian  author, 
bom  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  Oct  27,  1759,  died 
in  that  of  ZempUn,  Aug.  22, 1881.  He  com- 
menced his  classical  studies  at  the  college  of 
Patak  at  the  age  of  10,  acquiring  also  a  knowl- 
edge of  various  living  languages,  left  that  school 
in  1779,  and  subsequently  studied  law  at  Ea- 
schau.  On  the  recommendation  of  Count  T5rdk 
he  was  made  inspector  of  schools,  and  was 
soon  able  to  devote  himself  to  literature,  whidi 
he  did  with  ardor.  like  many  others,  he  was 
inspired  to  work  for  the  national  regeneration 
of  his  people  by  the  centralizing  and  German- 
izing tendencies  of  Joseph  II.  (1780-^90),  but  no 
other  was  so  fnUy  convinced  as  he  of  the  possi- 
bility or  usefulness  of  restoring  the  then  decayed 
Magyar  tongue  to  its  pristine  purity,  and  of 
developing  its  resources  to  an  unparalleled  rich- 
ness by  means  of  new  words,  framed  from  ex- 
isting roots  and  in  accordance  with  the  forma 
and  spirit  of  the  language.  With  Szab6  and 
Bacsdnyi  he  edited  the  "  Magyar  Museum,"  and 
subsequently  alone  the  *^  Orpheus,"  both  literary 
magazines  published  at  Easchau.  Having  be- 
come implicated  in  the  democratic  conspiracy 
of  the  abbot  Martinovics,  he  was  suadenly 
arrested  at  the  house  of  his  mother  in  Lower 
Begmecz,  on  Dec.  14,  1794,  carried  to  Buda, 
tried^  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  while  Mar- 
tinovics and  several  of  his  associates  were 
executed  at  Buda  (1795),  the  sentence  of  Ea- 
zinczy  and  some  others  was  commuted  to  im- 
prisonment '^  till  they  had  shown  signs  of  snflS- 
cient  penitence."  He  was  kept  in  the  dungeons 
of  Buda,  Brann,  Eufstein,  and  Munk^cs,  and 
released  in  1801.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
his  former  protector,  Count  T5rak,  and  retired 
to  a  coun^  residence  in  the  neighborhood 
of  S.  A.  Ujhely,  which  he  named  Sz^phalom 
(Fairhill),  and  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  continuing  to  labor  for  the  literary 

E regress  of  his  country.  A  protracted  lawsnit, 
owever,  distracted  his  latter  years,  and  the 
savage  outbreak  of  the  Slovak  peasantry  in 
Zemp]6n  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera 
in  1881  embittered  his  last  days.    His  worka 
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wliidli  haTe  twice  been  ooDected,  contain  original 
epiflUes,  epigrmma,  aketches  of  travel,  a  tragedy, 
io^  beaide  translations  from  Groethe,  Lessing, 
Latochefoncaold,  Sterne,  and  others.  He  also 
edited  the  works  of  Zrinyi  the  poet,  Bar6czi, 
D^a,  and  Eis,  and  a  volame  of  ^*  Hnngarian 
Aauqnitiea  and  Rarities''  on  grammatical  snb- 
JeetiL  In  1859  the  centennial  birthday  of  Ka- 
BBczy  was  celebrated  throughout  Hungary. 

fiXA^,  EoicinrD,  an  English  actor,  born  in 
London,  March  17, 1787  (according  to  the  sng- 
geatioQ  of  his  biographer  Mr.  Procter,  althou^ 
other  aoeoonts  make  the  year  1789  or  1790), 
died  in  Richmond,  May  16,  1888.  His  father  is 
■nppoaed  to  have  been  Edmund  Kean,  a  person 
at  one  time  in  the  employ  of  the  builder  of  the 
Royalty  theatre;  and  his  mother,  whose  name 
he  retained  during  his  childhood,  was  Miss  Ann 
Carey,  by  profession  an  actress,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  Henry  Oarejr  the  poet  At  2  years  of 
age,  hie  mother  having  refused  to  keep  him,  he 
was  taken  in  charge  by  a  Miss  Tidswell,  who 
vuX  him  to  school  in  London.  A  few  years 
later  his  mother,  who  occasionally  followed  the 
bniineiin  of  an  itinerant  vender  of  perfumery, 
took  him  with  her  in  her  peregrinations,  and 
was  Ibrtanate  in  bringing  him  under  the  notice 
of  a  Mrs.  Clarke.  He  had,  almost  as  soon  as 
he  eoald  walk,  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  theatre 
aa  Gopid  in  the  opera  of  "  Oymon,"  and  had 
sabaeqaently  taken  children's  parts  on  the  stage, 
wlMre  he  attracted  attention  by  his  remarkable 
r  and  the  delicacy  and  expressiveness  of  his 
His  recitations  fh>m  Shakespeare  and 
lanners  made  so  &vorable  an  impression 
Mrs.  Clarke,  that  he  remained  for  two 
yean  ander  her  protection,  and  received  in- 
•tmetions  in  dancing^encing,  and  various  other 
aecomplishments.  When  about  12  years  of  age 
he  ennJled  himself  in  Richardson *s  strolling 
troop,  of  which  his  mother  was  a  member,  and 
on  one  oocasion  at  Windsor  recited  in  the  pres- 
ence of  George  IIL  From  the  beginning  of  the 
eentnry  to  the  period  of  his  first  appearance  in 
London  in  1814,  he  was  connected  with  stroll- 
ing oompanies  or  provincial  theatres,  assuming 
erery  variety  of  character,  from  the  leading 
parts  in  tragedy  to  Harlequin  in  the  pantomime, 
and  by  very  dow  degrees  forcing  his  talents  into 
Dolioe.  In  1808  he  was  married,  and  during 
aaveral  years  experienced  manv  vicissitudes  of 
Ibrtone,  being  frequently  reduced  with  his 
fuaily,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  two  children, 
to  the  Terge  <^  starvation.  In  1818  Dr.  Drury, 
the  master  of  Harrow  school,  saw  him  act  at 
Teignmonth,  and  was  so  impressed  with  his 
dnoiatie  abilities  that  he  procured  him  an  in- 
trodaeCion  to  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  thea- 
tra,  bjr  whom  he  was  engaged  for  8  years  at  a 
wthry  of  £8,  £9,  and  £10  per  week  for  each 
sncicaarive  year.  He  made  his  d6but  on  the 
London  stage,  Jan.  26, 1814,  as  Shylock,  before 
a  meagre  audience,  not  particularly  predisposed 
in  Ua  IhTor ;  but  so  great  was  his  confidence  in 
his  oivn  powers  and  the  vigor  of  his  personation, 
ttat  at  the  fidl  of  the  oortain  he  was  greeted  by 


applause  such  as  had  not  for  many  years  been 
heard  in  Drury  Lane,  his  appearance,  according 
to  Hazlitt,  being  *Hhe  first  gleam  of  genius 
breaking  athwart  the  gloom  of  the  stage."  Af- 
ter his  8d  Derformance  of  Shylock,  the  receipts 
from  which  reached  an  almost  unprecedented 
sum,  his  articles  of  engagement  were  cancelled, 
and  a  new  engagement  at  a  far  higher  salary 
was  offered  to  him ;  and  not  long  iSter  he  re- 
ceived from  the  committee  of  Drury  Lane  thea- 
tre a  present  of  £500,  beside  numerous  valuable 
gifts  from  private  persons.  He  subsequently 
appeared  as  Richard  IIL,  Hamlet,  Othello,  lago, 
Macbeth,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Sir  Edward  Mor- 
timer, Lear,  and  in  various  other  characters, 
with  undiminished  success,  and  for  several  years 
was  by  many  degrees  the  most  eminent  and 
popular  actor  on  the  British  stage.  In  1820  he 
made  a  professional  tour  in  the  United  States^ 
which  at  first  was  attended  with  great  success ; 
but  in  May,  1821,  his  refusal  to  complete  an  en- 
gagement in  Boston  in  consequence  of  the  thin- 
ness of  the  houses,  created  an  excitement  which 
led  to  his  abrupt  departure  from  the  city.  Upon 
returning  to  England,  he  played  his  usual  round 
of  characters ;  But  sifter  the  developments  re- 
specting his  criminal  connection  with  the  wife 
of  Alderman  Goz,  in  the  action  of  Cox  ef. 
Kean,  Jan.  1826,  in  which  a  verdict  of  £800 
damages  was  pronounced  against  him,  he  was 
hissed  from  the  stage  in  Edinburgh  and  London, 
and  never  perhaps  wholly  recovered  the  public 
favor.  In  1825  be  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  was  at  first  received  with  riot  and  confusion 
wherever  he  attempted  to  act.  Havi^  tender- 
ed an  apology,  he  appeared  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  but  was  not  permitted  to  perform 
in  Boston  or  Baltimore.  During  this  visit  he 
was  elected  a  chief  of  the  Tnscarora  Indians  by 
the  name  of  Alontenouidet  Subsequent  to  his 
return  to  England  in  1826  his  health  and  spirits, 
undermined  by  habits  of  drinking  in  which  he 
had  indulged  almost  from  boyhood,  and  by  the 
mortification  attending  his  trial,  gave  way  rap- 
idly, and  it  was  only  by  the  use  of  stimulants 
that  he  could  still  act  bis  old  parts.  He  was  un- 
able to  master  a  new  one,  forgetting  the  words 
almost  as  soon  as  he  acquir^  them.  In  Feb. 
1888,  he  was  announced  to  appear  in  *^  Othello'' 
with  his  son  Charles  Kean,  with  whom,  after 
an  estrangement  of  several  years,  the  result 
of  the  father's  misconduct,  he  had  recently 
become  reconciled.  On  the  night  of  the  per- 
formance he  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  getting 
through  two  acts  of  the  play,  but  in  the  8d  ac^ 
while  uttering  the  words,  ^^  Villain,  be  sure,'' 
&c.,  he  fell  exhausted  into  the  arms  of  his  son, 
who  acted  laso,  and  was  borne  from  the  stage. 
This  was  his  last  appearance  before  the  pubSc. 
A  short  time  before  his  death  he  became  recon- 
ciled to  his  wife,  who  had  been  separated  from 
him  for  7  years.  Kean  was  short  of  stature, 
but  well  formed  and  graceful,  and  his  eyes  were 
singularly  black  and  brilliant  His  countenance 
was  capable  of  wonderful  variety  and  intensity 
of  expression,  and  his  action,  which,  as  well  aa 
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his  conceptions  of  character,  was  the  resolt  of 
deep  study,  lifted  him  far  above  the  ordinary 
heroes  of  the  stage.  He  has  been  called  the 
first  tragedian  of  his  age,  and  probably  in  the 
delineation  of  passionate,  impnlsive  characters 
he  has  not  been  equalled  in  modem  times.  Mr. 
Procter  (Barry  Cornwall),  in  his  biography  of 
Kean  (2  vols.  Svo.,  London,  1885),  sums  up  his 
dramatic  qualities  as  follows :  *^  As  a  tragedian 
he  was  decidedly  of  the  very  first  order.  He 
possessed  vigor,  pathos,  sarcasm,  and  the  power 
of  communicating  terror  in  the  nighest  degree ; 
and  his  intensity  in  expressing  all  the  passions 
has  never  been  i^pproached  within  our  recollec- 
tion." The  parts  mentioned  above  are  those 
in  which  he  chiefly  distinguished  himself,  al« 
though  he  appeared  with  success  in  many  others^ 
He  was  a  man  of  impulse  and  of  genius,  and  in 
spite  of  his  excesses  and  eccentricities  possessed 
redeeming  points  of  character. — Ghablbs  Jomr, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Waterford,  Ire- 
land, Jan.  18, 1811.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
whence  he  was  withdrawn  at  the  age  of  16  in  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  his  father  to  maintain 
him  longer  at  school ;  the  son  having  incurred  his 
displeasure  by  declining  the  offer  of  a  cadetship 
in  India  in  order  to  look  after  the  wants  of  his 
mother.  In  this  emergency  Charles  Kean  de- 
termined to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  profession,  and 
on  Oct.  1, 1827,  made  his  d^but  at  Drury  Lane 
theatre  in  the  character  of  Toung  NorvoJ.  His 
success  was  not  striking,  and  for  several  years 
he  made  no  impression  upon  the  public,  but 
rather  provoked  unfavorable  comparisons  be- 
tween himself  and  his  father.  In  1830  he  visited 
the  United  States^  and  after  his  return  to  Eng* 
land  in  1883  be^an  by  degrees  to  assume  tbe 
position  of  a  leading  actor  on  the  London  boards. 
In  1839  he  revisited  America,  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  the  following  year,  and  in  1842  he  was 
married  to  tiie  accomnlished  actress  Miss  Ellen 
Tree.  In  1845  he  made  a  8d  visit  to  the  United 
States,  performing  with  his  wife  in  the  chief 
cities  for  upward  of  two  years.  For  several 
years  after  his  retum  he  played  engagements  at 
the  principal  theatres  in  London  and  the  prov- 
inces, and  in  1851  he  became  the  sole  lessee  of 
the  Princesses  theatre,  where  for  a  number  of 
seasons  he  produced  splendid  revivals  of  "Mac- 
beth," "King  John,"  "Richard  IIL,"  "Rich- 
ard II.,"  tbe  "Tempest,"  and  other  Shakespear- 
ean plays.  As  an  actor  he  holds  a  respectable 
position,  but  has  inherited  only  a  moderate 
share  of  his  father's  genius.  In  his  capacity  of 
stage  manager  he  has  exhibited  good  taste  and 
abundant  resources,  and  was  for  several  years 
the  director  of  the  theatrical  performances  at 
Windsor  castle.  In  1859  appeared  the  "  Life 
of  Charles  Kean,"  by  J.  W.  Cole  (2  vols.  8vo., 
XiOndon). — ^EixBN  (Tree),  wife  of  the  preceding, 
and  an  actress  of  note,  born  in  London  in  1806. 
She  first  appeared  upon  the  stage  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  London^  in  1828,  and  within  a 
'  few  years  became  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  her  profession,  excelling  both  in  comedy  and 
tragedy,  and  maintaining  on  as  well  as  off  the 


stage  a  lady-like  bearing,  and  much  refinement 
of  manner.  In  Dec.  1886,  she  made  her  d^bot 
upon  the  American  stage  at  New  York,  and 
subsequently  acted  with  success  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  1842 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  with 
whom  she  has  continued  to  appear  down  to  the 
present  time,  sustaining  the  position  of  one  of 
the  leading  actresses  in  England.  Amone  ber 
most  popular  characters  are  Beatrice  in  "Hnc^ 
Ado  about  Nothing,"  Rosalind  in  "  As  Yon  Like 
It,"  Portia  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  Viobt 
inv"  Twelfth  Night,"  Julia  in  the  "Hunchback,^ 
Mrs.  Haller  in  the  "  Stranger,"  ^uu  Few  act- 
resses have  so  long  retained  the  reputation  ac- 
quired in  early  youth,  or  been  more  respected 
in  private  life, 

KEANE,  John,  first  Lord  Keane,  a  British 
general,  bom  at  Belmont,  co.  Waterford,  Ire- 
land, in  1781,  died  at  Burton  Lodge,  Hampshire, 
England,  Aug.  24, 1844*  He  entered  the  British 
army  as  ensign  in  his  18th  year,  and  during  tbe 
campaign  in  Egypt  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Lord  Cavan.  He  served  in  Spain,  where  be 
gained  the  rank  of  mijor-general.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1814  he  was  appointed  to  command  tbe 
land  forces  destined  to  attack  New  Orleans,  but 
was  superseded  by  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  un- 
der whom  however  he  continued  to  serve,  and 
was  twice  severely  wounded.  From  1828  to 
1880  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  West 
Indian  army,  and  during  a  part  of  Uiat  period 
administered  also  the  civil  government  of  Ja- 
maica. In  1888  he  was  sent  to  India.,  and  in 
1889  captured  the  fortress  of  Ghnznee,  in  Ca- 
bool,  till  then  deemed  impregnable.  For  tbia 
exploit  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Keane,  in  Dec.  1889,  and  received  from  tbe 
East  India  company  a  pension  of  £2,000. 

KEARNY,  Stephen  Watts,  an  American 
general,  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  80, 1794w 
died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct,  81,  1848.  He  en- 
tered the  army  in  1812  as  lieutenant  in  tlie  Idtb 
infantry,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  action 
at  Queenstown  heights  in  the  same  year.  He 
served  throughout  the  war,  and  upon  the  decla- 
ration of  peace  was  retained  in  the  army  as  cap- 
tain in  the  2d  infantry.  In  1888  he  became 
Heutenant-colonel  of  dragoons,  in  1886  colonel^ 
and  in  June,  1846,  a  brigadier-general.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Mexican  war  he  com- 
manded the  "  army  of  the  West,"  which  march- 
ed from  Bent's  fort  on  the  Arkansas  westward, 
and  conquered  New  Mexico.  Having  estab- 
lished a  provisional  civil  govemment  in  Santa 
F6,  he  proceeded  to  California,  and  participated 
with  his  command  in  the  battle  of  San  Pascual, 
Dec.  6,  where  he  was  twice  wounded.  He  sub- 
sequently commanded  the  sailors  and  marines 
and  a  detachment  of  dragoons  in  the  battles  of 
San  Gabriel  and  the  plains  of  Mesa,  Jan.  8  and 
9,  1847.  For  his  services  in  this  campaign  he 
was  appointed  brevet  major-general,  his  com- 
mission being  dated  from  the  battle  of  San  Pas- 
cual.  He  was  governor  of  California  from 
March  to  June,  1847,  but  subsequently  Joined 
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Ifa*  wnnj  in  Mexioo,  irhere  he  continaecT  until 
tibe  dose  of  the  war.  He  died  of  a  disease  con« 
kaoled  in  Mexioo. 

KEATS)  John,  an  English  poet,  born  in  Lon- 
*»,  Oet  29, 1705,  died  in  Borne,  Feb.  27, 1821. 
Bis  Mh»  married  the  daughter  of  the  proprie* 
tor  ef  a  liverj  stable,  bj  whom  he  received  saf-" 
fioienfc  means  to  afford  his  children  the  rudi- 
of  a  good  education.  John  at  an  early 
sent  with  his  brothers  George  and 
\  to  Mr.  Clarke's  school  in  Enfield,  where 
be  remained  until  his  15th  year.  The  8  boys 
ire  aald  to  have  manifested  an  unusually  bel- 
figcrreni  diqKiBition,  but  John,  according  to  the 
lestimoiiy  of  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  ^*  oom- 
biiied  n  tenier>like  resoluteness  with  the  most 
BcMe  placability.'^  He  could  also  conceive  pas« 
■fawwto  attachments,  and  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother  hid  himself  for  several  days  in  a  nook 
Older  the  master's  desk,  utterly  inconsolable. 
He  roomii  to  have  been  careless  of  the  ordi^ 
nary  adiool  distinctions,  but  read  with  avidity, 
tboQgii  in  a  deeultory  manner,  whatever  authors 
■ttiacted  his  fkncy.  He  never  advanced  in  his 
dassical  studies  beyond  Latin,  and  his  knowledge 
o€  Greek  mythology  was  derived  from  Lem- 
pri&rei's  ^Uctionary  and  Tooke's  ^'  Pantheon"— 
a  dagolar  £sot^  considering  the  thoroughly  Hel- 
ludc  spirit  which  imbues  some  of  his  works.  In 
1810  he  was  removed  from  school,  and  appren* 
twed  for  5  years  to  a  surgeon  in  Edmonton,  but 
atiD  oontinaed  his  intimacy  with  the  family  of 
his  precevtor,  between  whose  son,  Charles 
Cowden  Glnrke,  and  himself  a  warm  friendship 
alwaya  anbaisted.  The  young  men  read  Spenser 
togeuMir,  and  Keats,  who,  Mr.  Clarke  writes, 
''ramped  through  uie  scenes  of  the  romance 
like  a  Tovmg  horse  turned  into  a  spring  mea- 
dow,'* mlt  the  first  Impulse  to  original  composi- 
tm.  His  earliest  known  verses  are  the  lines 
^  la  Imitation  of  Spenser,"  and  the  influence  of 
Ih  fkrorite  is  disc^nible  in  many  of  his  subse- 
qeent  poems.  About  the  same  time  he  became 
aw|naiPt<Nl  with  Homer  through  Chapman's 
translation,  which  he  read  with  equal  enthu- 
muBky  commemorating  his  emotions  in  the  no- 
ble Booiifil,  '*  On  first  looking  into  Chapman's 
Homer.'*  Upon  the  completion  of  his  appren- 
tioesiBip  he  removed  to  London  to  '^  walk  the 
hoapitals,"  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  Hsiydon,  Hazlitt,  Godwin,  and  other  well 
known  literary  men,  incited  by  whose  praise 
he  pablished  a  volume  of  poems,  comprising 
aooneta,  poetical  epistles,  and  other  small  pieces, 
which  ^cited  little  attention.  He  soon  per^ 
eeired  that  the  profesnon  of  a  surgeon  was  un- 
fitted for  him,  both  on  account  of  his  extreme 
nervauaneas  in  the  performance  of  operations, 
and  oi  the  state  of  his  health ;  and  in  the  spring 
ef  1817  he  was  induced  by  symptoms  of  con- 
am^tion,  the  hereditary  disease  of  his  family, 
to  make  a  yisit  to  the  country.  During  this 
abeenoe  from  professional  duties  he  commenced 
his  ^Endymion,"  which,  with  some  miscel- 
laoeoQs  inecea,  was  published  in  the  following 
year.    &eat8  had  allied  himself  with  a  politiciu 


and  literary  coterie  obnoxious  to  the  ".Quarterly 
Beview"  and  ^  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  and  the 
appearance  of  a  volume  of  poems  by  anew  wri- 
ter of  the  "  cockney  school"  was  the  signal  for 
an  attack  upon  him  by  these  periodicals,  the 
bitterness  of  which  savored  more  of  personal 
animosity  than  of  critical  discernment.  The  in- 
sulting allusions  to  his  profesrion,  his  private 
affiurs,  and  his  femily,  however,  aroused  in  the 
poet  no  other  feeling  than  contempt  or  indigna* 
tion ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  his  letters,  far 
from  being  crushed  m  spirit  by  the  virulence 
of  his*  reviewers,  as  w^  generaUy  believed,  he 
would  have  been  much  more  inclined,  in  ao-  . 
cordance  with  his  boyish  propensities,  to  infiict 
personal  chastisement  upon  them  if  he  had  met 
them.  Byron  in  the  11th  canto  of  ^^  Don  Juan  " 
and  Shdley  in  his  "  Adonais,"  have  apparently 
confirmed  &e  notion  that  his  sensitive  nature  on 
this  occasion  received  a  shock  from  which  it 
never  recovered ;  but  it  is  eertain  that  the  effect 
of  the  critidsm  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
His  health  was  Hailing  rapidly,  but  from  other 
causes  than  his  enemies  or  his  admirers  sup- 
posed. His  younger  brother's  death  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1818  a£fed;ed  hhn  deeply,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  experienced  a  passion  for  a  lady  of 
remarkable  beauty,  the  effect  of  which  upon  a 
frame  worn  by  disease  was  fatal.  His  little  patri- 
mony became  exhausted,  and  he  began  to  think 
of  making  literature  his  profession.  While  pre- 
paring a  8d  volume  for  the  press  he  was  attacked 
with  a  violent  spitting  of  blood,  which  his  surgi- 
cal training  at  once  informed  him  was  arterial. 
After  a  long  illness  he  recovered  sufficiently  to 
think  of  resuming  his  literary  avocations,  but 
found  his  mind  too  unstrung  by  sickness  and 
the  passion  which  had  such  an  mfluenoe  over 
him.  In  this  emergency  he  had  nearly  deter- 
mined to  accept  the  berth  of  surgeon  in  an  In- 
diaman,  when  a  return  of  the  previous  alarm- 
ing symptoms  made  it  apparent  that  nothing 
but  a  winter  in  a  milder  climate  would  offer  a 
chance  of  saving  his  life.  Before  his  departure 
he  published  the  volume  containing  his  odes 
on  the  "Nightingale"  and  the  "Grecian  Urn," 
the  poems  of  "Lamia,"  "The  Eve  of  St  Ag- 
nes,''"^^  Isabella,"  &c.,  and  the  magnificent  frag- 
ment of  "  Hyperion,"  of  which  Byron  said  it 
"seems  actually  inspired  by  the  Titans  and  as 
sublime  as  iEschylus."  Jeffrey  in  the  "  Edin- 
bugh  Review"  spoke  discriminately  and  kindly 
of  the  poet,  regretting  that  his  works  had  not 
sooner  been  brought  to  his  notice.  In  Sept. 
1820,  Keats  left  England  with  Mr.  Severn,  a 
Toung  artist  and  a  devoted  friend,  who  never 
left  his  bedside.  He  lingered  a  few  months  at 
Naples  and  Rome,  and  died  at  the  latter  place 
after  much  physical  suffering.  A  few  days  be- 
fore his  death  he  said  that  he  "  felt  the  daisies 
? rowing  over  biro."  He  was  buried  in  the 
rotestant  cemetery  in  Rome,  near  the  spot 
where  Shelley's  ashes  were  afterward  interred ; 
and  upon  his  tomb  was  inscribed  the  epitaph, 
dictated  by  himself:  "Here  lies  one  whose 
name  was  writ  in  water."    His  poems  have 
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been  often  republished,  and  at  present  ei\Joj  a 
popularity  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Moxon 
(1  vol.  12mo.),  containing  a  biography  of  the  poet 
by  R.  Monckton  Mihies.  His  modest  hope  that 
"  after  his  death  he  wonld  be  among  the  poets  of 
England,"  has  been  realized  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  he  oonld  have  anticipated ;  and  his 
inflaence  can  be  traced  in  the  poetic  develop- 
ment of  many  later  writers. 

KEBLE,  John,  an  English  divine  and  poet, 
born  about  1790.  He  was  graduated  at  Oriel 
college,  Oxford,  in  1810.  For  some  years  he 
filled  the  office  of  professor  of  poetry  at  that  in- 
stitution, but  since  his  appointment  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Hursley,  in  Hampshire,  his  life  has  been 
chiefly  passed  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and 
in  literary  pursuits.  He  was  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  famous  "Tracts  for  the  Times," 
which  appeared  between  1884  and  1886.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Oxford  "  li- 
brarv  of  the  Fathers"  (80  vols.).  His  principal 
poetical  works  are:  "The  Christian  Tear: 
Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and  Holi- 
days throughout  the  Tear"  (2  vols.,  Oxford, 
1827);  "Lyra  Innooentium,  or  Thoughts  in 
Verse  on  Christian  Children;"  and  "The 
Psalms  of  David  translated  into  English  Verse." 

K£CSKEM£T,  or  KBTSKSidbT,  a  Hungarian 
town  on  the  railway  from  Pesth  to  Szegedin,  68 
m.  from  the  former  city ;  pop.  36,000.  It  con- 
tains churches  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants, and  Greeks,  a  synagogue,  and  various 
edacational  institutions.  It  has  soap  manufac- 
tories and  tanneries,  a  lively  trade  in  horses  and 
cattle,  and  5  annual  feirs.  It  was  the  largest 
market  town  of  the  whole  Austrian  empire 
until  1857,  when  it  was  invested  with  the 

Srivileges  of  a  city. — The  Kecskemet  heath  is  a 
esolate  and  sandy  region,  stretching  for  about 
200  m.  through  the  circles  of  Pesth  and  Little 
Cumania  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss. 
One  may  ride  half  a  day  upon  it  without  meet- 
ing a  habitation  or  a  tree. 

KEENE,  the  shire  town  of  Cheshire  oo.,  K. 
H.,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Ashuelot  river, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Cheshire  and  Connecticut 
river  railroads,  98  m.  K.  W.  from  Boston^  pop. 
in  1869  estimated  at  6,000.  The  village  is  pleas- 
antly situated,  is  well  built,  and  laid  out  with 
great  regularity,  the  principal  streets  radiating 
from  a  central  square,  on  which  stands  a  hand- 
some new  court  house.  The  town  hall,  a  high 
school,  and  8  banks  are  the  other  principal 
buildings.  There  are  several  excellent  district 
schools,  2  weekly  newspaper  offices,  and  6 
churches  (Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  Unitarian).  An  active  trade 
is  carried  oo,  and  the  town  has  several  manu- 
facturing establishments,  includiDg  a  woollen 
mill,  a  manufactory  of  various  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery, and  a  steam  factory  of  doors,  sashes, 
and  blinds,  chiefly  for  the  Australian  and  Cali- 
fornian  markets.  The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment in  the  town  was  made  in  1768. 
KEENER,  JoBK  Chbistian,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 


ican Methodist  clergyman,  bom  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Feb.  7,  1819.  He  entered  the  Wesleyan 
university,  Middletown,  Conn.,  when  that  in- 
stitution was  opened  under  Dr.  Fisk,  and  was 
graduated  there  in  1884.  He  was  a  wholesale 
druggist  in  Baltimore  till  1840,  when  he  be- 
came a  preacher.  In  1864  lie  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  Lagrange  college,  Ala.  He 
is  the  author  of  "Post  Oak  Circuit,"  a  book 
of  wit  and  wisdom  on  church  finances  that  has 
had  an  extensive  circulation.  He  now  resides 
in  New  Orleans. 

KEIGHTLET,  Thomas,  an  Irish  author,  bom 
about  1800.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Dublin  uni- 
versity. Havinff  while  young  lost  his  fortune, 
and  being  excluded  by  ill  health  from  the  learn- 
ed professions,  he  went  to  London  to  devote 
himself  to  literature.  In  this,  as  he  declares  in 
the  preface  to  a  revised  edition  of  his  "Fairy 
Mythology,"  he  was  in  every  respect  very  suc- 
cessful. The  "  Fairy  Mythology,**  by  which  he 
is  most  popularly  known,  was  his  first  work. 
It  was  followed  by  the  "  Mythology  of  Ancient 
Greece  and  Italy"  (2d  ed.,  London,  1888),  "Tales 
and  Popular  Fictions,"  and  "Outlines  of  His- 
tory," the  last  being  compiled  for  Lardner^s 
"  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia."  By  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Bugby  he  next  undertook  a  series 
of  compendiums,  embracing  a  "  History  of  Eng- 
land," "  History  of  India,"  "  History  of  Bome," 
and  History  of  Greece."  Most  of  these  works 
have  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  several  have 
been  republished  in  the  United  States  and  trans- 
lated into  foreign  languages.  A  revised  edition 
of  the  "  Fairy  Mythology"  was  published  by  H. 
G.  Bohn  (London,  1 860).  Mr.  Eeightley  has  also 
written  "  Scenes  and  Events  of  the  Crusades." 

KEILHAU,  Balthazab  Mathias,  a  Nor- 
wegian geologist,  bora  near  Christiania,  Nov. 
2,  1797,  died  there,  Jan.  1, 1868.  He  officiated 
for  many  years  as  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the 
university  of  that  city,  and,  by  his  explorations, 
teachings,  and  writings,  contributed  much  to  dif- 
fuse a  knowledge  of  the  geological  formation  of 
Norway.  He  founded  the  mineralogical  museum 
in  the  university  of  Christiania,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  various  public  duties  until  1866, 
when  declining  health  compelled  him  to  retire. 

KEILL,  John,  a  Scottish  mathematician  and 
natural  philosopher,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Dec  1, 
1671,  died  in  Oxford,  Sept.  1,  1721.  He  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Oxford,  where  he  de- 
livered private  lectures  on  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy. In  1700  he  became  assistant  Sedleian 
professor  of  physics  at  Oxford,  and  in  1708  was 
chosen  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  London.  In 
1709  he  was  appointed  treasurer  to  the  Palatines, 
German  emigrants  whom  the  government  was 
sending  to  New  England,  and  whom  he  accom- 
panied thither.  On  his  return  in  1710,  he  eno- 
ceeded  Mr.  Caswell  as  Savilian  professor  of  as- 
tronomy at  Oxford.  In  1711  he  was  appointed 
by  Queen  Anne  decipherer  of  state  papers.  He 
was  a  fierce  assailant  of  Dr.  Burnet,  Leibnitz, 
and  the  other  opponents  of  the  Newtonian  the- 
ories.    He  was  the  author  of  many  learned 
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workSi  ihe  most  importaQt  of  which  are :  IrUr<h 
dmeHo  ad  Veram  Phyncam  (1701),  and  Inirih 
dueUa  ad  Vnram  A9tron<miam  (171S).  The  best 
•diUon  of  his  works  is  that  of  Milan  (1742). 

KEITH  (Gbobob  Kkith-Elphinstone),  Vis- 
oovHT,  a  British  admiral,  born  at  Elphinstone, 
East  Lothian,  Scotland,  Jan.  12, 1746,  died  at  his 
aeat  in  TuUiallan,  Perthshire,  March  10,  1828. 
He  was  the  yoangest  son  of  the  10th  Baron 
Elphinstone,  and  entered  the  navy  in  his  15th 
year.  In  1775  he  received  the  commission  of 
post-captain,  and  soon  after,  in  command  of  the 
frigate  reraens,  was  employed  on  the  American 
sti^n,  participating  in  the  British  attack  on 
Bunker  hill,  and  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Mifflin 
in  the  Delaware,  Nov.  15,  1777.  In  1798  he 
Berved  under  Lord  Hood  at  the  reduction  of 
Toulon,  and  in  1795,  as  rear  admiral  of  the 
white^  took  possession  of  Gape  Town,  and  sub- 
sequently conquered  Geylon,  Oochin,  Malacca, 
and  the  Moluccas.  He  completed  his  services 
in  the  East  by  capturing,  m  Aug.  1796,  off 
Baldftnha  bay,  a  Dutch  squadron,  which  had 
been  despatched  for  the  recovery  of  the  Gape 
Colony.  Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1797 
he  was  created  an  Irish  peer  as  Baron  Keith  of 
Btooehaven  Marischal.  In  1799  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
Mardi,  1800,  blockaded  Genoa,  then  occupied 
by  a  iVench  army  under  Mass^na,  until  its  sur- 
render to  the  Austrians.  He  subsequently  co- 
operated with  Abercrombie  in  the  military 
operations  in  Egypt.  He  continued  in  active 
aervice  until  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
for  aeveral  years  held  command  of  the  channel 
lleetas  admiral  of  the  white.  It  was  owing  to 
his  disposition  of  his  cruisers  along  tlie  coast 
of  France  that  Napoleon  was  induced  to  sur- 
render himself  aprisoner.  In  1814  he  was  cre- 
ated Yisoount  Keith  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
having  since  1801  been  a  baron  of  like  name. 
Previona  to  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  he  was 
on  several  occasions  a  member  of  the  house  of 
eommona.  His  2d  wife,  born  in  1762,  died 
March  81, 1857,  was  the  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Henry  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Dr.  John- 
son, from  whom  she  received  her  education. 
He  left  no  sons,  but  his  baronud  honors  have 
descended  to  his  elder  daughter  by  his  first 
wife,  the  present  Baroness  Keith,  wife  of  Gount 
FUhanL    (See  Flahaut  db  la  Boxabbkbib.) 

KELAT.  I.  The  capital  city  of  Beloochis- 
tan,  and  of  a  province  of  its  own  name,  situat- 
ed  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  called  Shah  Mirdan, 
about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat.  29''  8' 
K.,  long.  dS""  45'  E.;  pop.  about  12,000.  It 
is  anrronnded  by  an  earth  wall  18  feet  high, 
flanked  with  bastions.  In  the  vicinity  is  a 
district  that  produces  large  quantities  of  fruit. 
A  number  of  A^han  merchants  reside  at  Ke- 
lat,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
Binde,  Bombay,  and  Gandahar.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  muskets,  swords,  and  spears. 
Kelat  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1889,  and 
again  in  1840,  and  was  retained  by  them  uutil 
1841.    n.  A  valley  of  Persia,  in  the  province 


of  Ehorassan,  extending  K  and  W.  about  60 
DDL,  and  N.  and  S.  about  15  m. ;  pop.  8,000.  It 
is  surrounded  by  steep  mountains,  whose  pre- 
cipitous sides  are  scarped  externally,  and  have 
a  mural  appearance,  while  internally  care  has 
been  taken  to  add  to  their  natural  inaccessibil- 
ity, and  to  make  descent  into  or  escape  from 
the  valley  equally  impracticable.  At  a  little 
distance  from  the  principal  range  of  hills  is  a 
lesser  range,  and  intervening  between  the  two 
a  deep  ravine  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
ditch.  There  are  two  entrances  to  tne  valley, 
one  'at  the  E.  and  one  at  the  W.  extremity, 
which  are  narrow  and  intricate,  and  have  been 
so  fortified  as  to  be  impregnable.  They  are  de- 
nominated the  "  gates  of  S^elat,'^  and  over  each 
gate  is  a  tower,  where  sentinels  are  continudly 
posted.  The  valley  is  highly  cultivated.  The 
khan  of  Kelat  is  an  independent  chieftain,  and 
has  at  his  command  a  standing  force  of  1,000 
horse  and  2,000  foot. 

KELLERMANN,  FnANgois  GnsiSTOFEn,  duke 
of  Valmy,  a  French  soldier,  born  in  Strasbourg, 
May  80,  1785,  died  in  Paris,  Sept  12,  1820. 
Enlisting  as  a  private  in  1752,  he  served  during 
the  7  years'  war  and  obtained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. In  1771  be  was  among  the  French  offi- 
cers sent  to  Poland  to  assist  the  confederates  of 
Bar,  and  fought  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Gracow. 
In  1785  he  had  reached  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  Gn  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 
he  espoused  the  popular  cause,  and  in  1791  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Al- 
sace. He  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Austrians 
from  that  province  and  Lorraine;  and  in  1792, 
having  joined  Dnmouriez,  he  won,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  him,  the  battle  of  Yalmy,  by  which 
the  Prussians  were  expelled  from  U)e  French 
territory.  In  1798  he  commanded  the  army  of 
the  Alps,  and  defeated  the  Piedmontese,  thus 
bringing  about  the  surrender  of  Lyons.  Not- 
withstanding his  services,  he  had  become  unac- 
ceptable to  the  commissioners  of  the  convention, 
and  was  consequently  dismissed  from  his  com- 
mand, arrested,  and  imprisoned  for  18  months. 
After  the  9th  Thermiaor,  being  reinstated  in 
command  of  the  army  on  the  Alps,  which 
amounted  to  but  47,000  men,  he  successfully 
opposed  the  repeated  attacks  of  150,000  Pied- 
montese and  Austrian  troops.  Although  he 
took  no  part  in  tlie  revolution  of  the  18th  Brn- 
maire,  Bonaparte  appointed  him  a  senator;  and 
on  the  establishment  of  the  empire  he  was  made 
a  marshal,  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Valmy, 
and  held  important  commands  from  1804  to 
1818.  Gn  the  restoration  he  evinced  his  readi- 
ness to  serve  the  Bourbons,  and  took  a  seat  in 
the  chamber  of  peers,  where  he  favored  liberal 
measures. — Frjlvqois  Stienke,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Metz  in  1770,  died  June  2, 1885. 
He  early  received  a  commission  in  a  cavalry  re- 
giment. In  1791  he  was  attached  to  the  em- 
bassy of  Ghevalier  de  Ternant  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  spent  two  years.  He  returned 
to  France  to  become  aide-de-camp  to  his  father, 
and  lost  his  position  after  the  siege  of  Lyons; 
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but  his  wen  Ictown  patriotism  saved  him  from 
imprisonment,  and  he  reentered  the  armj  as  a 
private.  On  the  9th  Thermidor  he  resumed  his 
former  rank,  served  as  adjutant-general  undev 
Bonaparte  in  1796,  and  afterwara  under  Mas^ 
86na,  distinguished  himself  at  Bassano,  Aroole, 
and  La  Favorite,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  present 
the  standards  taken  from  the  enemy  to  the  di** 
seetorial  government,  and  was  appointed  briga* 
dier^eneraL  In  1800  he  accompanied  the  first 
oonsnl  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  cav- 
alry, and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
where  by  a  well  timed  charge  he  dedded  the 
victory ;  he  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  general  of  division.  In  1805  he  fought 
brilliantly  at  Austerlitz,  where  he  was  sevemy 
wounded.  He  served  in  Spain  from  1807  to 
1812,  in  Germany  in  1813,  and  in  France  in 
1814,  and  finally  distinguished  himself  in  the 
engagements  that  preceded  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  with- 
drew from  the  service.  He  succeeded  his  father 
as  a  peer,  and  like  him  inclined  to  liberal  opin- 
ions. He  wrote  two  pamphlets  in  answer  to 
some  incorrect  statements  of  the  duke  of  Bovigo 
about  the  battle  of  Karengo,  and  left  Mhnaires^ 
upon  which  his  son  has  constructed  a  history 
of  the  campaign  of  1800. 

KELLGBEN,  Johan  Hbnbik.  a  Swedish  poet, 
born  in  Floby,  West  Gothland,  Deo.  1,  1751, 
died  April  20, 1795.  He  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Abo,  and  in  1774  went  to  Stockholm, 
where  he  established  a  Journal,  the  StoehhohuM 
PosteUf  in  which  he  combated  the  French  taste 
then  prevailing  in  Sweden,  and  introduced  to 
his  countrymen  the  literature  of  England  and 
Germany.  In  1786  Gustavus  HI.  appointed 
him  a  member  of  the  newly  established  Swedish 
academy,  and  also  made  mm  his  private  secre* 
tary  and  librarian.  His  poems,  embracing  4 
operas  which  have  all  the  merit  of  regular  his- 
torical dramas,  were  published  in  Stockholm  in 
1796,  under  the  title  of  Scmlade  Skr\fU9^  ot 
"Collected  Writings." 

KELLT,  Alfbkd,  a  public-spirited  dtizen  of 
Ohio,  born  in  Middletown,  Oonn.,  Nov.  7, 1787, 
died  in  Oolumbusw  O.,  Deo.  2,  1869.  He  re* 
ceived  his  education  in  New  York,  and  waa 
prepared  for  the  bar  under  the  tuition  of  Judge 
Jonas  Piatt.  In  1810  he  removed  to  Cleveland, 
C,  then  a  small  hamlet,  and  practised  his  pro- 
fession there  for  several  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  advocates  of  the  internal  improvement 
of  the  state  by  canals ;  and  when  that  policy 
was  adopted,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  was  in- 
trusted  with  the  superintendence  of  one  of  its 
most  important  lines,  that  connecting  Lake  Erie 
^  with  the  Ohio  river.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  canal  ftmd  commissioners,  having 
diarge  of  the  fbnds  necessary  to  prosecute  the 
various  enterprises  in  which  the  state  was  then 
engaged,  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  Between  the  years  1886  and  1848  the 
finances  of  the  state  had  become  greatly  de- 
ranged, and  fears  were  entertained  that  its  obli- 


gationa  could  not  be  met.  By  Kr.  EeQy's  ez«r> 
tions,  with  little  aid  from  others,  and  en  his 
personal  responsibility,  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  obtained  which  was  applied  in  discharge 
ef  the  publio  debt,  and  he  was  ever  after- 
ward esteemed  as  the  saviour  of  the  honor  of 
the  state.  He  was  chosen  by  several  railroad 
companies  to  direct  and  superintend  the  oon- 
struction  of  their  roads,  and  was  repeatedly  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly  oi  Ohio,  in 
which  he  originated  many  important  measnres. 

EELP,  the  commercial  name  for  the  c»iide 
soda  ash,  obtained  firom  the  indneration  of  cer- 
tain sea  plants.  (See  AlouB,  Babuxa,  Fucub, 
loDiNB,  and  Soda.)  It  is  also  the  common  i 
of  a  sea  plant  of  the  genus  $alieomia, 

KEMBLE,  the  name  of  a  family  dista 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  stage.  I. 
the  founder  of  the  fsmiily,  born  in  Hereford^ 
March  1, 1721,  died  in  1802,  was  during  a  great 
portion  of  his  life  an  actor  and  the  manager  of 
provincial  companies.  He  had  12  children,  of 
whom  the  eldest  was  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons.  (See  SronoNs,  Saeah*)  IL  JohhPhujp, 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Presoot,  Lan- 
cashire, Feb.  1, 1757,  died  in  Lausanne,  Switz- 
erland, Feb.  26,  1828.  He  was  educated  at  a 
Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  Staffordshire  and 
at  the  English  college  at  Douay  in  France,  and 
made  his  first  Appearance  upon  the  stage,  for 
which  he  showed  a  remarkable  inclination,  in 
the  tragedy  of  ^*  Theodosius,"  Jan.  8, 1776.  In 
1788  he  first  acted  at  Drury  Lane^  of  which 
theatre  he  became  manager  in  1790.  From  this 
time  until  his  retirement  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  profession.  In  1808  he  became  a  pari 
owner  of  Co  vent  Gkffden  theatre,  which  he  man- 
aged prosperously  until  its  destruction  by  fire  in 
1808.  The  opening  of  the  new  theatre  in  the 
succeeding  year  under  his  management  was  the 
signal  for  a  series  of  disgraceful  tumults,  known 
as  the  O.  P.  (**old  price"^  riots,  excited  by 
the  increased  prices  requirea  for  admission.  For 
upward  of  60  nights  Kemble  and  the  members 
of  his  family  were  obliged  to  endure  every  spe- 
cies of  insult ;  but  a  compromise  was  finally 
effected,  and  the  theatre  was  liberally  and  suc- 
cessfully managed  until  Eemble's  retirement 
from  the  stage,  June  28, 1817,  an  occasion  coin- 
memorated  by  the  poet  Campbell  in  one  of  his 
most  finished  odes.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  Lausanne,  whither  ne  had  retired 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  In  the  persona- 
tion of  the  dramatic  heroes  Cato,  Coriolanus, 
King  John,  Wolsey,  Macbeth,  and  Lear,  he  had 
no  rival  among  contemporaneous  actors ;  and 
in  diaracters  of  a  refiecUve  cast  generally  he  is 
probably  still  unequalled  on  the  English  stage. 
As  a  manager  he  is  distinguished  for  many 
splendid  revivals  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  In 
private  life  he  was  highly  esteemed.  IIL 
Qbobox  Stephsn,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Kington,  Herefordshire,  May  8, 1758, 
died  near  Durham,  June  5, 1822.  He  was  in- 
tended for  the  medical  profession,  but,  follow- 
ing his  inclination,  went  upon  the  stage,  and 
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)  bis  d^bnt  in  London  in  Sept.  1788.  For 
Bianj  joaro  snbseqaently  be  was  the  manager  of 
a  provincial  company.  He  was  a  good  actor,  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  bb  life  became  so  corpulent 
aa  to  be  almost  incapacitated  for  any  other  part 
than  Falataff,  which  be  frequently  acted.  lY. 
EuzABKTH  (Mrs.  Whltlock),  5tb  child  of  Roger 
KMuble,  born  in  Warrington,  Lancashire,  April 
a,  1761,  died  Feb.  27, 1886.  She  first  appeared 
at  Dmry  Lane  tiieatre  in  Feb.  1788,  as  Portia. 
la  1785  sbe  was  married  to  Charles  Edward 
Wbitlock,  a  provincial  manager  and  actor,  and 
7  years  later  accompanied  her  husband  to  the 
United  States,  where  they  performed  for  many 
years  in  the  principal  cities.  Mrs.  Wbitlock 
became  the  most  popular  actress  of  the  day  in 
America,  and  in  Philadelphia  frequently  per- 
formed before  President  Washington  and  other 
distlnguiahed  persons.  She  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1807  with  a  competency,  and  thence- 
forth retired  from  the  stage.  In  personal  ap- 
pearance and  voice  she  is  said  to  have  strongly 
resembled  her  sister  Mrs.  Siddons.  Y.  Ghablbs, 
the  11th  child  of  Roger  Kemble,  bom  in  Brecon, 
Soatb  Wales,  Nov.  27, 1775,  died  in  London, 
Nov.  12, 1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  Enfflbn 
college  in  Douay,  and  upon  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  1792  received  a  situation  in  the  general 
post  office.  He  soon  abandoned  this  for  the 
stage,  and,  after  several  trials  in  the  provinces, 
made  bis  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  in 
April,  17M,  playing  for  the  occasion  Malcolm  to 
John  Kemble's  Macbeth  and  Mrs.  Siddons's  Lady 
Macbeth.  For  several  years  he  took  only  sec- 
ondary parts,  and  by  comparatively  slow  de- 
grees indicated  that  he  possessed  the  dramatic 
genius  of  the  fiunily.  In  1800  he  first  appeared 
as  a  writer  for  the  stage  in  an  adaptation  of 
Merder's  Diaerteur,  entitled  the  ''Point  of 
Honor,"  and  subsequently  he  famished  many 
similar  pieces  from  the  German  and  French  for 
the  London  theatres.  He  be^an  meanwhile  to 
acquire  considerable  repute  m  bis  profession, 
and  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  genteel  come- 
dians of  bis  time,  excelling  in  sucb  parts  as 
•  Benedick,  Petruchio,  Archer,  Ranger,  Charles 
Bnrfiioe,  kc, ;  and  also  in  that  numerous  class 
of  aerious  characters  represented  by  Fauloon- 
bridge,  Edgar,  Cassio,  Mark  Antony,  &c.,  for  all 
of  wnich  lus  handsome  person  eminently  quali- 
fied bim.  In  1832  he  made  a  successfdl  tour  in 
the  United  States  with  his  daughter,  Miss  Fanny 
Kemble,  and  in  1840  closed  bis  career  as  an  actor. 
Shortly  forward  be  was  appointed  examiner 
of  plays  in  England.  YI.  Fbanobs  Astnb  rMrs. 
Butler),  daughter  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1811.  Her  mother,  long  known  on  the 
Engliah  stage  as  Mrs.  Charles  f  emble,  was  ori- 
ginally a  danseuse  at  the  opera  house,  London. 
as  Miss  De  Camp.  Sbe  manifested  no  special 
predOection  for  the  stage,  but  was  induced,  in 
omseqnence  of  the  embarrassed  circumstances 
of  her  family,  to  make  her  d^but  at  Covent  Oar^ 
den,  then  under  the  management  of  her  father, 
in  Oct.  1829.  On  this  occasion  she  played  Juliet, 
her  father  taking  the  part  of  Romeo  and  her 
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mother  that  of  the  nurse,  witii  complete  success, 
notwithstanding  that  6  weeks  previous  she  had 
no  thought  of  embarking  in  a  dramatic  career. 
For  the  8  succeeding  years  she  performed  lead- 
ing parts  in  tragedy  and  comedy  with  great 
applause,  distinffmshing  herself  particularly  in 
Juliet,  Portia,  Bianca  in  Milman's  ^^  Fazio,'' 
Juliet  in  the  "  Hunchback"  (the  latter  being 
orig^ally  personated  by  her),  Belvidera,  Isa- 
bella, Lady  Teazle,  and  Louise  de  Savoy,  in  her 
own  play  of  "Francis  the  First,"  written  when 
she  was  17  years  old,  and  received  with  great 
approbation.  In  1882  she  accompanied  her  fa- 
ther to  the  United  States,  and  met  with  an  en- 
thusiastic reception  in  the  chief  cities.  In  1834 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Pierce  Butler  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  at  the  same  time  retired  definitively 
from  the  stage.  Incompatibility  of  tastes  and 
temperament  having  rendered  the  union  an  un« 
happy  one,  a  separation  took  place  at  the  end 
of  a  few  years,  and  Mrs.  Butler  subsequently 
fixed  her  residence  in  Lenox,  Berkshire  co., 
Mass.  Previous  to  this  she  had  published  her 
first  work  in  prose,  ^'A  Journal  of  a  Residence 
in  America"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1885 ;  2  vols. 
12mo.,  Philadelphia),  chiefly  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription of  her  tour  tiirough  the  United  States. 
It  was  followed  in  1887  Dy  a  drama  entitled 
"  The  Star  of  Seville,"  which  was  acted  with 
success ;  and  in  1844  she  published  a  collection 
of  her  poems,  a  portion  of  which  only  bad  pre- 
viously apoearea.  In  1846  sbe  visited  Europe, 
extending  her  travels  as  far  as  Italy,  where  her 
siste^  Mrs.  Sartoris,  resided,  and  in  1847  pub- 
lished an  account  of  her  tour  under  the  title  of 
**  A  Year  of  Consolation."  Shortly  afterward 
steps  were  taken  to  procure  a  divorce  from  her 
husband,  which  was  granted  by  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1849,  since  which  time  she 
has  resumed  the  name  of  Eemble.  In  the  win» 
ter  of  1848-'9  she  commenced  in  Boston  a  se- 
ries of  Shakespearian  readings  which  drew 
crowded  audiences ;  and  during  the  next  two 
years  she  r^eated  the  course  in  some  of  the 
principal  American  cities.  In  1861  she  return- 
ed to  England,  reappeared  for  a  brief  period  on 
the  stage,  and  after  giving  readings  in  London 
and  other  parts  of  the  United  Emgdom,  made 
another  long  continental  tour.  In  1856  she 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  continued 
at  intervals  to  give  readings  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere,  till  ^b.  1860,  when  she  gave  her 
last  reading  in  Boston,  and  took  her  farewell  of 
the  public.  Her  present  residence  is  in  Lenox, 
Mass.  VII.  Adelaide  rMrs.  Sartoris),  younger 
sister  of  the  preceding,  oom  in  London  about 
1820,  made  a  brilliant  d6but  at  Covent  Garden 
as  an  opera  singer ;  but  upon  being  married  to 
Mr.  Edward  Sartoris,  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
she  retired  from  the  stage. 

KEMBI<F«,  John  Mitchell,  eldest  son  of 
Charles  Kemble,  an  English  scholar  and  his- 
torian, bom  in  London  in  1807,  died  in  Dublin, 
March  26,  1857.  He  was  educated  by  Dr. 
RichflHson,  author  of  tbe  "English  Dictionary," 
and  afterward  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  grammar 
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sdbool,  and  Trinitj  ooUege,  O&mbridge.  In 
1620  be  visited  Germany,  and  at  tliis  time  oom- 
menoed  his  stndy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  kin- 
dred Teutonic  dialects.  He  became  acquainted 
with  Thiersch,  the  brothers  Grimm,  and  other 
leading  philologists  and  antiquaries  of  Germany. 
In  1880  he  visited  Spain  in  order  to  cooperate 
with  the  Spanish  liberals  against  the  govern- 
ment of  King  Ferdinand.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  began  to  explore  everywhere,  in  the 
British  museum,  and  in  cathedral  and  collegiate 
libraries,  for  manuscripts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  which  he  deciphered  with  remarkable 
skiH  His  first  public  effort  was  his  lectures  at 
Cambridge  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and 
language  (1884--5).  About  this  time  he  pub- 
lished "  The  Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of  Beowulf^ 
tiiie  Traveller's  Song,  and  the  Battle  of  Finnes- 
burgh,  with  a  Glossary  and  Historical  Preface," 
to  the  second  edition  of  which  he  added  a  trans- 
lation of  Beowulf  with  a  glossary  and  notes. 
From  1885  to  1844  he  edited  the  *^  British  and 
Foreign  Review,"  and  contributed  thereto  many 
valuable  anonymous  articles,  as  he  did  also  to 
the  ArehcBologuL,  the  ^^  Cambridge  Philological 
Museum,"  the  "  Foreign  Quarterly,"  and  latterly 
to  **  Fraser's  Magazine."  The  article  on  *^  J&kers 
Comparative  Philology"  in  the  "  Foreign  Quar- 
terly" is  the  best  known  of  his  contributions  to 
periodical  literature.  In  1889  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  his  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon 
charters,  tJie  Oodex  Diplamatious  JSci  SaxonicL 
For  some  years  he  superintended  the  publica- 
tion of  several  of  the  archsological  worKS  of  the 
.^Ifric  and  Camden  societies.  In  1840  appeared 
his  "  Saxons  in  England,"  a  work  which  caused 
Jacob  Grimm  to  say  that  Kemble  was  the  first 
of  his  disciples.  From  July,  1849,  to  May,  1856, 
Eemble  resided  in  the  north  of  Germany,  where 
be  prosecuted  his  studies,  and,  as  he  wrote  Ger- 
man with  as  much  facility  as  his  native  lan- 
guage, contributed  many  essays  to  the  ^*  Trans- 
actions" of  the  archaeological  society  of  Hanover. 
In  1854  he  was  employed  by  the  antiquarian 
society  of  Hanover  to  excavate  the  sepulchral 
barrows  of  pa^m  times  on  the  heath  of  Lttne- 
burg.  The  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  department 
of  the  Hanoverian  museum  attests  by  its  opu^ 
knee  in  urns,  armor,  and  ornaments  the  success 
of  the  excavator.  In  1857  appeared  his  last 
work,  "State  Papers  and  Correspondence  illus- 
trative of  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  Revolution  (1688)  to  the  Acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover."  At  the  time  of 
his  deaUi  he  was  engaged  by  the  managers  of  the 
Manchester  exhibition  to  form  a  depeurtment  of 
Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  art.  His  unexpected 
demise  caused  Sie  abandonment  of  this  design.. 
EEM£NY,  Zbigmokd,  baron,  a  Hungarian  au- 
thor and  publicist,  born  in  Transylvania  in  1816. 
He  studied  at  Zalathna  and  Nagy-Enyed,  was 
early  attracted  by  politics,  and  in  1840  became 
editor  of  the  Brdilyi  Mradb  ("  Transylvanian 
Intelligencer"),  an  opposition  journal  of  Elau- 
senburg.  At  the  same  time  he  was  active  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  diet 


of  his  Dative  country.  In  1842  he  retired  to  his 
country  estate,  and  engaged  in  various  literary' 
works,  among  others  Gyulai  Pdl  ("  Paul  Gyn- 
lai"),  a  romance  in  5  vols.  (Pesth,  1846).  In  1848, 
having  removed  to  Pesth,  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Pesti  hirlap,  and  was  also  elected 
member  of  the  diet  of  reunited  Hungary  and 
Transylvania.  After  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence in  April,  1849,  he  was  appointed  coun- 
cillor in  the  ministry  of  home  afiTairs  by  Szemere, 
and,  together  with  his  friend  and  colleague  An^^ 
tiiony  Csengery,  intrusted  with  the  editorship 
of  the  Bespuhlicay  the  organ  of  that  prime  min- 
ister. After  the  suppression  of  the  revolution 
he  was  arrested,  but  discharged,  and  his  subse- 
quent publications  were  marked  by  a  consider- 
able change  in  his  political  opinions.  He  has 
since  continued  his  activity  as  a  political  writer 
and  novelist,  but  chiefly  ais  editor  of  the  JPevU 
napld.  The  best  of  his  post-revolutionary  pro- 
ductions are  the  lives  of  the  two  Wessel^nyis 
and  of  Sz6ch6nyi  in  Csengery *s  "Book  of  Hun- 
garian Statesmen  and  Orators"  (Pesth,  1850). 

KEMP,  James,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
in  Maryland,  bom  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
in  1764.  died  Oct.  28, 1827.  He  was  graduated 
at  Manschal  ooUege,  Aberdeen,  in  1786,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1787.  For  a  time 
he  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  but  ere  long  re- 
solved to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  although  a  Presbyterian  by 
education.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  White, 
Deo.  26,  1789.  The  next  year  he  became  rector 
of  Great  Choptank  parish,  Md.,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  more  than  20  years.  In  1802  he  received 
from  Columbia  college  the  degree  of  D.D.  Two 
years  later  he  was  elected,  though  strong  oppo- 
sition was  made,  as  suffragan  bishop  with  Bishop 
Claggett  of  Maryland,  it  being  understood  that 
he  was  to  succeed  the  latter  in  case  he  was  the 
survivor.  His  consecration  took  place  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  Jy  Sept.  1, 1814.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  Bishop  £.emp  was  exercised  especially 
over  the  parishes  on  the  eastern  shore.  In  1 8 16, 
however,  on  Bishop  Claggett^s  death,  the  whole  - 
diocese  came  under  his  charge,  and  by  his  pm- 
dence  and  moderation  he  disarmed  opposition 
and  commended  himself  to  both  clergy  and  laity. 
In  1816  he  accepted  the  provostship  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  and  held  it  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  Having  had  occasion  to  vint  Phi- 
ladelphia in  Oct.  1827,  to  assist  in  a  consecra- 
tion. Bishop  Kemp  on  his  return  home  met  with 
a  severe  internal  injury  by  the  overturning  of 
the  stage  coach  near  New  Castle,  Del.,  and  died 
after  three  days  of  intense  suffering. 

EEMPELEN,  Wolfoano  von,  baron,  a  Hun- 
garian mechanician  and  inventor,  bom  in  Pre»- 
burg,  Jan.  28, 1754,  died  in  Vienna,  March  26, 
1806.  He  entered  at  first  upon  an  administrative 
career,  and  b^^ime  councillor  of  the  court  He 
was  an  excellent  chess  player,  and  was  frequently 
invited  to  play  with  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  a 
passionate  lover  of  the  game.  Having  a  great 
mechanical  genius,  he  in  1769  astonish^  Europe 
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with  his  antonuitonohesBplajer.  Taken  to  Paris 
in  1784^  and  afterward  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mael- 
fel  in  Enghmd  and  the  United  StatM,  the  chess 
plsjer  caused  an  esctraorclinary  excitement,  and 
the  problem  was  not  expkined  for  many  years. 
(See  Automaton.)  Kempelen  also  invented  an 
antomatic  speaking  human  fignre^  which  pro- 
Bonnoed  very  distinctly  several  words,  a  cari- 
osity frequently  sucoessAiUy  imitated,  and  of 
which  the  maker  published  an  explanation  in 
his  Xs  mSeaniime  de  la  parols^  «um  ds  lade- 
9enptio»  d'uM  machine  parlarUe,  et  enriehi  de 
27  planchei  (Vienna,  1791).  He  wrote  several 
German  poems,  Feneue  und  Andromeda,  a  drar 
ma,  and  Jkr  unbekannte  WchUhdter.  a  comedy. 
He  was  also  councillor  of  finance  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  director  <^  the  salt  mines  of  Hungary, 
and  referendary  of  the  Hungarian  chancery  at 
Vienna.  Full  details  of  the  mystery  of  tlie  au- 
tomaton chess  player,  with  its  later  history,  are 
nven  in  an  article  by  Pro£  G.  Allen  of  Philap 
delphia,  in  ^  The  Book  of  the  First  American 
Ohess  Congress''  Ofew  York,  1869). 

KEMPER,  an  £.  CO.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on 
Ala^  and  drained  by  Tngerloo  or  Suckeroochee 
creek;  area,  760  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1860,  12,617, 
of  whom  6.878  were  skves.  The  soil  is  mostly 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  604,686 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  40,49&  of  oats,  176,960 
of  aveet  potatoes,  4,444  of  peas  and  beans,  and 
6,1 15  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  14  churches, 
and  297  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  the 
eonn^.    Gapital,  De  Kalb. 

SXMPER,  RxuBEN,  an  American  soldier, 
bom  in  Fauquier  oo.,  Vs.,  died  in  Natohe^ 
Miss.,  in  1826.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist 
preacher,  who  emigrated  with  his  family  to 
Ohio  in  1800.  Beubeu  subsequently  removed 
with  two  of  his  brothers  to  the  territory  of 
Mississippi,  where  they  engaged  in  land  survey- 
ing. They  were  the  leaders  in  the  movement 
to  rid  West  Florida  of  its  Spanish  rule,  and 
got  up  an  expedition  to  Baton  Rouge  in  1808 
from  the  a^aoeot  counties  of  Mississippi,  which 
failed.  The  Spanish  authorities  caused  the  Eem- 
pers  to  be  kidnapped,  but  they  were  rescued  by 
the  commander  of  the  American  fort  at  Point 
Ck>upee.  The  Eempers  pursued  with  great  fero- 
ei^  all  who  were  engaged  in  this  wrong  upon 
them,  inflicting  severe  personal  chastisement 
and  mutilation  upon  the  parties.  After  these 
occurrences  Reuben  Eemper,  the  most  powerful 
and  marked  of  the  brothers,  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  driving  the  Spaniards  from  the 
American  continent.  He  was  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  capture  Mobile,  which  feiled ;  and  on 
the  fitting  out  of  the  formidable  expedition  of 
Gutierrez  and  Toledo,  in  1812,  against  the 
Spanish  authority  in  Mexico,  he  was  assigned 
the  rank  of  mi^or,  and  afterward  chosen  colonel 
of  the  force,  600  or  600  in  number,  which  co- 
operated with  the  Mexican  insurgents.  The  ex- 
pedition advanced  into  Texas,  fought  several 
Moody  battles,  in  which  Eemper  and  his  Amer- 
icana performed  extraordinary  feats  of  valor, 


and  won  brilliant  victories.  Dissensions  fol- 
'lowed  among  the  victors,  between  the  Mexicans 
and  Americans,  and  the  Spaniards,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  them,  put  the  republicans  to  rout. 
The  Americans,  disgusted  with  their  allies,  then 
returned  home.  Reuben  Eemper  was  subse- 
ouently  engaged  under  Gen.  Jackson  in  the 
defence  of  If ew  Orleans,  was  detached  for  im- 
portant and  perilous  dut^,  and  added  greatly  to 
his  reputation  as  a  soldier  by  his  activity  and 
efficiency.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he 
settled  in  Mississippi,  and  engaged  in  planting. 

KEMPIS,  Thomas  a,  a  German  monk  of  St. 
Agnes,  the  reputed  author  of  the  ^'  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  born  in  Eempen  about  1879,  died  near 
Zwolle,  July  26,1471.  He  was  educated  among 
the  brethren  of  the  common  life  at  Deventer, 
who  passed  a  contemplative  existence  in  tran- 
scribing manuscripts  and  in  religions  exercises. 
In  1899  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Mount  St. 
Agnes,  near  ZwoUe,  of  which  his  brother  was 
pnor,  took  the  monastic  vows  in  1406,  was  or- 
dained priest  6  years  afterward,  and  in  1426  was 
elected  sub-prior.  He  excelled  as  a  copyist,  and 
delighted  to  transcribe  with  the  utmost  care  the 
Scriptures,  the  church  fathers,  and  works  of  as- 
cetic piety.  The  fame  of  his  eloquence  and  fervor 
also  was  widely  extended.  He  owes  his  present 
renown  to  the  treatise  De  Imitatione  Chrieti^ 
which  has  been  translated  perhaps  into  every 
language  in  Christendom,  but  of  which  the  au- 
thorship is  doubtful.  It  has  been  ascribed  to 
A  Kempis,  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  Gersen,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic ;  and 
the  question  has  been  debated  somewhat  with 
reference  to  national  honor  and  the  interests  of 
ecclesiastical  orders.  The  external  evidences  in 
favor  of  A  Kempis  are  the  facts  that  he  is  men- 
tioned as  the  author  by  8  writers  nearly  his 
contemporaries,  that  copies  exist  written  in  his 
own  hand,  and  that  in  one  ancient  copy  he  ia 
stated  to  be  the  author.  There  is  said  also  to 
be  a  striking  likeness  in  style  and  refined  pietv 
between  this  and  the  devotional  works  of  which 
he  is  certainly  the  author.  The  manuscripts 
which  bear  the  name  of  Gerson  are  less  an- 
cient, and  his  fame  as  a  mystical  writer  may 
have  caused  the  work  to  be  attributed  to  him 
by  persons  who  had  not  heard  of  the  retired 
monk  of  St.  Agnes.  There  is  the  least  evidence 
in  favor  of  Gersen.  A  German  translation  of 
the  complete  works  of  A  Kempis,  by  Silbert^ 
was  published  at  Vienna  (4  vols.,  1834).  The 
best  biography  is  that  of  Mooren,  Naehrieihten 
aber  Thomas  d  Kempis  (Crefeld,  1866).  Com- 
pare Silbert,  Oereen^  Oenon  und  Kempis  (Vi- 
enna, 1828),  and  Manon,  Beeherches  eur  le  vM- 
table  auteur  de  VImiUUion  (8d  ed.,  Paris  and 
Tournay,  1868).    See  also  Gbbson. 

KEN,  Thomas,  an  English  bishop,  born  in 
Berkhainstead,  Hertfordstiire,  in  Joly,  1687,  died 
in  Longleat^  Wiltehire,  March  19,  1711.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  took 
orders,  visited  Rome  in  1674  in  company  with  his 
nephew,  Izaak  Walton,  Jr.,  and  after  his  return 
in  1679  was  nominated  chaplain  to  Mary,  prin- 
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eesB  of  Orange,  whom  he  attended  to  Holland. 
He  was  obapudn  to  Lord  Dartmonth  during  the 
expedition  against  Tangier,  and  in  1684  became 
ohaplain  to  Charles  H.,  who  subsequently  raised 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  WelK  Ken 
attended  the  king  in  his  last  illness.  He  admin- 
istered the  afhirs  of  his  diocese  in  peace,  till  he 
refused  to  read  in  his  church  the  declaration  of 
indulgence  issued  bj  the  government  of  James 
IL,  when,  together  with  the  other  6  recusants,  he 
was  committed  to  the  tower.  When,  however, 
after  the  revolution,  Ken  was  required  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign,  rather  than  do 

00  he  suffered  himself  to  be  deprived  of  his 
bishopric,  and  retired  into  obscurity  and  com- 
parative poverty  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  latter  days  were  passed  at  Longleat,  and 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  study  and  composition. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  devotional  writings, 
the  most  popular  of  which  are  his  morning 
and  evening  hymns.  A  collective  edition  of  his 
works,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  was  published  in  London 
in  1721.— «ee  **Life  of  Bishop  Thomas  Ken," 
by  Geoi]ee  L.  Duyckinck  (New  York,  1859). 

KENDAL,  or  Kibkbt-Kxndal,  a  market 
town  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Westmore- 
land, England,  60  m.  8.  from  Carlisle,  situated 
in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Ken ; 
pop.  in  1851, 11^29.  Queen  Catharine  Parr 
was  bom  here.  Kendal  is  an  important  manu- 
&cturing  town,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
kingdom,  the  woollen  manufacture  having  been 
established  there  by  Flemish  weavers,  on  the 
invitation  of  Edward  HL,  in  the  14th  century. 
Its  green  cloth  seems  to  have  been  celebrated 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  On  an  eminence 
£.  of  the  town  is  the  ruined  castle  of  the  an- 
cient barons  of  Kendal. 

KENDALL,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Xll.,  drained  by 
Fox  river  and  the  sources  of  the  An  Sable ; 
area,  824  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1855,  10,145.  It  has 
an  undulating  surface  diversified  by  woodland 
and  prairie.  The  soil  is  uniformly  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  410,986  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  218,660  of  wheat,  189,098  of  oats. 
14,700  tons  of  hay,  180,270  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
15,788  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  8  saw  mills, 

1  grist  mill,  10  churches,  and  8,556  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  The  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton, and  Quincv  railroad  passes  through  the 
county.    Capital,  Oswego. 

KENDATJi,  Amos,  an  American  lawyer  and 
statesman,  bom  in  Dunstable,  Mass.,  Aug.  16, 
1789.  Until  the  age  of  16  he  worked  with  his 
father,  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  and 
enjoyed  few  opportunities  for  instmction.  Li 
1807,  after  a  little  more  than  a  year's  prepara- 
tion, he  entered  Dartmouth  college,  where  in 
1811  he  was  graduated  the  first  in  his  class, 
notwithstanding  he  had  been  obliged  to  absent 
himself  firom  college  a  large  portion  of  each 
term,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  support 
by  teaching  school.  Having  studied  law  with 
W.  B.  Richardson  of  Groton,  Mass.,  subsequent- 
ly chief  justice  of  New  Hampshire,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  in  the  spring  of  1814 


emigrated  to  Lexington,  Ky.  Finding  his  pro- 
fessional labors  not  immediately  remunerative, 
he  again  resorted  to  teaching,  and  for  sevend 
months  was  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Henry 
Clay.  Subsequently  he  established  himself  in 
Georgetown,  where  he  received  an  appointment 
as  postmaster,  and  in  the  intervals  of  hiB  prac- 
tice edited  a  local  newspaper.  So  well  did  he 
discharge  the  latter  duty  that  in  1816  he  was 
attached  to  the  staff  of  the  state  journal  at 
Frankfort,  called  the  "  Argus  of  Western  Amer- 
ica." In  this  responsible  position  he  showed 
himself  an  able  political  writer,  and  in  general 
advocated  the  leading  measures  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest 
friends  of  common  schools  in  Kentucky,  and 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  passing  of  an  act  to 
district  the  state,  and  to  set  apart  one  half  the 
profits  of  the  baidc  of  the  commonwealth  to  con- 
stitute a  school  fund.  He  was  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  election  of  G^n.  Jackson,  who,  after  bis 
accession  to  office  in  1829,  appointed  him  4th 
auditor  of  the  treasury  department  at  Washing- 
ton. In  1885  he  was  promoted  to  be  postmaster- 
general,  and  in  one  year  succeeded  in  reorgan- 
izing the  financial  system  of  the  department, 
and  in  freeing  it  from  the  debt  with  which  it 
had  been  embarrassed.  In  1886  he  procured 
from  congress  a  reorganization  of  tiie  depart- 
ment on  a  plan  suggested  by  himself,  which 
has  undergone  no  essential  alteration  since.  He 
was  retained  in  office  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but 
retired  from  the  cabinet  in  June,  1840,  in  order 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  democratic  party 
in  the  presidential  election  of  tiiat  year.  He 
has  never  since  entered  public  life,  although  a 
foreign  mission  was  offered  to  him  by  President 
Polk,  but  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  his 
profession.  For  many  years  he  was  embarrass- 
ed by  a  suit  instituted  against  him  by  certain 
mail  contractors,  which  was  ultimately  decided 
in  his  favor  in  toe  supreme  court.  Since  1845 
he  has  assumed  the  entire  management  of  Pro- 
fessor Morsels  interest  in  the  American  dectro- 
magnetic  telegraph.  He  is  the  author  of  *^  Life 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  Private,  Military,  and 
Civil,"  begun  in  1844,  but  not  yet  completed. 
KENDALL,  Gbobgx  Wiucins,  an  iunerican 

Iournalist  and  author,  bom  in  Amherst,  now 
[t.  Yemen,  N.  H.,  about  1810.  Having  de- 
voted several  years  to  the  acquisition  of  the  art 
of  printing,  he  travelled  extensively  throng 
the  southern  and  western  states,  working  at  his 
trade  as  a  Journeyman.  He  also  worked  a  year 
or  two  in  New  York,  whence  in  1885  he  went 
to  New  Orleans.  Not  long  afterwuxl  he  estab- 
lished there,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  F.  A. 
Lumsden,  the  "  Picayune,"  the  first  cheap  daily 
newspaper  issued  in  New  Orleans,  which  under 
his  direction  became  a  leading  souUiem  jour- 
nal. With  a  view  of  recruiting  his  health  and 
of  gratifying  a  spirit  of  adventure,  he  joined 
the  Santa  F^  expedition  which  in  1841  set  oot 
from  Austin,  Texas,  and  of  which  he  published 
an  account,  embracing  his  own  captivity  and 
sufferings  in  Mexico,  entitled  *'  Narrative  of  the 
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Texan  Santa  F6  Expedition"  (2  vols.  12mo., 
1844).  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican 
war  he  aocompanied  the  American  forces  under 
Taylor  and  Soott,  and  witnessed  the  chief  con- 
fliote  daring  the  contest  After  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  he  passed  two  years  in  Enrope, 
aoperintendiDg  the  publication  of  a  costly  iUns- 
trated  work  on  the  war,  which  appeared  in 
1851  in  a  folio  volnme  nnder  the  title  of  ^*  The 
War. between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
embradng  12  Colored  Plates  of  the  Principal 
Conflicts  by  Carl  Nebel.''  In  1862  Mr.  Kendall 
established  a  large  grazing  farm  in  Oomal  co., 
central  Texas,  where  he  has  chiefly  resided 
since  that  time,  having  retired  definitively  from 
the  management  of  me  *'  Picayune,"  although 
he  still  retains  an  interest  in  it.  He  has  been 
a  snooessfol  breeder  of  sheep,  and  his  example 
and  efibrta  have  had  considerable  inflnence  in 
developing  the  resources  of  that  part  of  Texas. 

EENDKIGK,  AsAHEL  C,  D  J).,  an  American 
Baptist  clergyman  and  Greek  scholar,  bom  in 
Poolteney,  Vt.,  Dec.  7,  1809.  After  receiving 
a  m^meDtary  education  in  the  common  schools, 
he  went  when  about  18  years  of  age  to  Hamil- 
ton, K.  T.,  and  there,  pursuing  his  studies  main- 
ly by  himself  he  prepared  for  the  Junior  class 
cf  donilton  college,  at  Clinton.  At  the  end  of 
a  year  he  returned  to  Hamilton,  whore  for  two 
years  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  academy.  He 
then  re&itered  college,  and  was  graduated  in 
1881.  He  was  immediatelv  appointed  tutor  in 
the  literary  and  theological  institution  at  Ham- 
ilton (now  Madison  university),  and  the  next 
year  was  made  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
Released  after  a  few  years  from  the  Latin  de- 
partment, he  remained  the  Greek  professor  till 
1850,  when,  on  the  establishment  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  he  was  called  to  the  Greek 
professorship  in  that  institution,  where  he  still 
remains.  In  1852  he  visited  Europe,  attending 
the  lectures  in  the  university  at  Athens,  and 
visiting  several  Italian  and  German  universities 
on  his  way  home,  where  he  arrived  in  1854. 
Though  in  clerical  orders,  he  has  never  had  a 
pastoral  charge.  In  addition  to  the  studies  of 
nis  own  department,  he  has  also  paid  much  at- 
tention to  oriental  learning.  Beside  numerous 
contributions  to  magazines  and  reviews,  he  has 
published  sermons,  memoirs,  a  volume  of  poems, 
entitled  ''Echoes,''  translated  from  the  German, 
and  several  Greek  text  books,  and  has  revised 
Olshaosen's  ''  Commentary  on  the  New  Testar 
meni."  Hb  last  work  is  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Em- 
ily G.  Judson,  now  (1860)  in  press. 

KENDRICK,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  au  American 
Baptist  clergyman,  bom  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  April 
22, 1777,  died  Sept.  11, 1848.  Until  the  age  of  20 
be  worked  on  his  father's  farm.  He  was  baptized 
In  1798,  and  4  years  later  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry.  He  now  studied  some 
of  the  branches  of  a  college  course  under  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs  of  Hanover,  and  theology 
under  Dr.  Burton  of  Thetford,  Yt,  Dr.  Em- 
moos  of  Franklin,  Mass.^  and  Dr.  Baldwin  of 
Boston.     He  was  licensed  by  Dr.  Baldwin's 


church  in  1808,  and  having  preached  a  year  at 
Bellingbam,  Id^ss.,  and  declined  a  call  to  the 
pastoral  office  in  that  town,  lie  was  ordained 
pastor  at  Lansingburgh,  N.  T.,  in  1805.  He  re* 
mained  there  until  1610,  and  at  Middlebury, 
Yt.,  from  that  time  until  1817,  when  he  became 
pastor  at  Eaton,  near  Hamilton,  N.  T.  During 
all  this  time  he  had  been  obliged  to  add  to  his 
small  salary  as  pastor  an  income  derived  from 
teaching,  and  in  thb  manner  he  had  prepared 
himself  for  the  professorship  of  theology  and 
moral  philosophy  in  the  literary  and  theological 
institution  (now  Madison  university)  at  Hamil- 
ton, to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1822.  Here 
for  25  years  he  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
development  and  government  of  that  institution. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Brown  uni- 
versity in  1828.  Neglecting  perhaps  too  much 
the  f^races  of  literaiy  culture,  he  tridned  himself, 
as  his  own  theological  instructors  had  done^ 
habits  of  severe  metaphysical  analysis,  ^s 
theology  was  thoroughly  Calvinistic,  mainly  of 
the  Edwards  type.  He  was  injured  by  a  fall 
in  1845,  and  lingered  through  great  suffering 
till  1848.  A  memoir  of  his  life,  by  his  son-in- 
law,  the  Rev.  8.  W.  Adams,  D.D.,  is  now  (1860) 
on  the  eve  of  publication. 

KENILWORTH,  a  parish  and  village  of  War- 
wickshire, England,  about  equidistant  (5  ro.) 
from  Leamington,  Warwick,  and  Coventry,  con- 
taining the  splendid  ruins  of  Kenilworth  casUe. 
Of  the  original  structure  only  a  massive  tower 
called  CfBsar's  tower  is  now  standing;  but 
there  are  considerable  remains  of  subMquent 
additions.  Among  these  is  part  of  the  great 
hall  erected  by  John  of  Gaunt,  86  feet  in 
length  by  45  in  width,  with  windows  on  both 
sides,  and  fireplaces  at  either  end.  The  walla 
of  CsBsar^s  tower  are  in  some  places  16  feet 
thick.  Kenilworth  was  founded  by  Geoffrey 
de  Clinton,  treasurer  to  Henry  I.,  but,  having 
passed  to  the  crown,  was  bestowed  by  Henry 
ill.  on  8imon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester. 
When  De  Montfort  was  defeated  and  killed,  hia 
adherents  held  it  for  6  months  against  the  king, 
and  at  length  made  favorable  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. Edward  II.  was  prisoner  in  it  for  some 
time.  Edward  III.  bestowed  it  on  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  built  large  additions  to  it  When 
his  son  Henry  Bolingbroke  becsme  king,  it  was 
again  vested  in  the  crown,  until  Queen  Eliza- 
beth bestowed  it  on  her  favorite,  Dudley,  eail 
of  Leicester.  Elizabeth  visited  it  8  times,  the 
last  in  1575,  being  the  occasion  so  graphically 
narrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  novel  of 
**  Kenilworth."  The  castle  was  dismantled  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell.  After  the  restoration  It 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Clarendon,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  the  family  of  Eardley-Wilmot 

KENNEBEC,  a  8.  co.  of  Maine,  traversed 
from  N.  to  8.  by  the  Kennebec  river,  and 
touched  on  the  W.  by  the  Androscoggin;  area, 
1,050  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  58,021.  It  has  an 
undulating  surface  diversified  by  numerous  small 
lakes.  The  soil  is  highly  fertile.  The  produo* 
tions  in  1850  were  296,108  bushels  of  Incyan 
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corn,  81,462  of  wheat,  296,257  of  oats,  880,014 
of  potatoes,  97,496  tons  of  hay,  1,124,721  lbs. 
of  batter,  and  149,617  of  wool.  There  were  78 
saw  and  planiog  mills,  15  ffrist  mills,  8  cotton 
mills,  5  woollen  mills,  6  oil  cloth  factories,  8  iron 
fonnderies,  8  newspaper  offices,  111  churches, 
and  20, 658  pupils  attending  pablic  schools.  The 
Kennebec  and  Portland,  Androscoggin  and  Ken- 
nebec, and  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  railroads 
pass  through  the  county.    Capital,  Augusta. 

KENNEBEO,  a  river  of  Maine,  and  next  to 
the  Penobscot  the  most  important  in  the  state. 
Its  principal  source  is  Moosehead  lake  in  the  N. 
W.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Somerset  and  Piscataouis  counties.  It 
issues  from  the  lake  on  its  S.  W.  shore,  and  af- 
ter a  course  of  20  m.  receives  Dead  river  from 
the  right.  Its  direction  is  then  changed  from 
S.  W.  to  S.,  and  from  this  course  it  has  but  one 
considerable  deviation,  namely,  in  the  B.  part 
of  Somerset  oo.,  where  it  flows  12  m.  £.  It 
enters  the  Atlantic  in  Sagadahoc  co.  through 
Sheepscott  bay,  an  irregular  indentation  of  the 
coast  studded  with  many  islands.  The  largest 
tributary  of  the  Kennebec  is  the  Androscoggin, 
which  joins  it  18  m.  from  the  ocean  at  Merry- 
meeting  bay.  The  outlets  of  a  number  of  small 
Sends,  and  Sebasticook  and  Sandy  rivers,  also 
ow  into  it.  The  most  important  towns  on  its 
banks  are  Bath,  Bichmond,  Gardiner,  Hallo- 
well,  Augusta,  Waterville,  and  Norridgewock. 
It  has  ftills  at  Waterville  and  at  8  points  above, 
which  afford  excellent  motive  power.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  150  m.,  in  which  it  has  a  descent 
of  1,000  feet  Large  ships  can  ascend  it  to  Bath 
(12  m.),  steamboats  to  Hallowell  (40  m.),  and 
small  craft  to  Waterville  (54  m.).  The  influence 
of  the  tide  extends  to  Augusta,  42  m.  fh)m  the 
sea.  A  dam  with  locks  has  been  constructed  at 
Augusta  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navi- 
gation above  that  point,  and  increasing  the  wa- 
ter power.  The  structure  is  584  feet  long  and 
15  feet  above  ordinary  high  water  mark,  and 
cost  $800,000.  It  forms  a  pond  16i  m.  in  ex- 
tent, with  an  average  depth  of  16  feet.  The 
river  is  dosed  by  ice  at  Hallowell  from  the  mid- 
dle of  December  to  about  the  Ist  of  April ;  be- 
low Bath  it  is  open  at  aU  seasons  except  during 
winters  of  unusual  severity. 

KENNEBUNK,  a  township  and  port  of  entry 
of  York  CO.,  Me.,  in  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the 
state,  on  the  sea  coast  and  on  the  S.  W.  side  of 
Kennebnnk  river,  25  m.  S.  from  Portland ;  pop. 
in  1850,  2,650;  in  1857,  about  8,800.  It  con- 
tains 6  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Con- 
gregational,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Unitarian),  14 
public  schools,  a  bank,  4  or  5  saw  mills,  and  a 
yam  factory.  Ship  building  and  navigation 
are  the  principd  branches  of  industry.  The 
registerea  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  district, 
June  80, 1858,  was  18,466 ;  10  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  burden  of  8,069  tons,  had  been  built 
during  the  year  then  elapsed.  The  ship  yards 
are  principaUy  on  Kennebunk  river,  on  which 
a  lock  has  been  oonstracted  to  enable  vessels  of 
any  also  to  be  floated  down  to  its  month.  About 


60  vessels  are  owned  here.    The  town  was  fop^ 
merly  much  enm;ed  in  the  West  India  trade. 

KENNEBFNK  PORT,  a  township  of  Yoric 
CO.,  Me.,  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  Kennebunk  river 
and  on  the  sea  coast ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,706.  The 
river  forms  an  excellent  harbor,  and  moat  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits. 
They  formerly  had  a  large  West  India  tzade, 
but  the  craft  now  owned  in  the  town  are  prin- 
cipally coasting  and  fishing  vessels.  Kenne- 
bunk Port  and  Kennebunk  were  once  the*  most 
active  seaports  in  Maine.  The  town  has  still 
some  ship-building  yards,  and  is  engaged,  tiiongfa 
not  largely,  in  the  lumber  trade.  It  contains 
large  quarries  of  excellent  granite.  In  1859  it 
had  7  churches  (1  Baptist,  2  Oongresational,  8 
Methodist,  and  1  Union),  18  schools,  several 
saw  mills andgrist  mills,  and  a  brass  foundeiy. 

KENNEDi;  Grace,  a  Scottish  authoress, 
bom  in  Avrshire  in  1782,  died  Feb.  28,  1825. 
She  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  subsequent  to  1811  was  an  indus- 
trious writer  of  works  of  fiction  of  a  moral  and 
reli^ous  character,  which  were  greatly  esteem* 
ed  at  home  and  abroad.  Among  the  most  suc- 
cessful were  "Decision,"  "Father  Clement," 
"Anna  Ross,"  "Dunallan,"  "Jessie  Allan," 
&c.,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  translated 
into  French  and  other  languages.  Her  woito 
were  all  published  under  an  assumed  name. 

KENNEDY,  John  Pendleton,  an  American 
statesman  and  author,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Oct.  25, 1795.  He  was  graduated  at  Baltimore 
colle^  in  1812.  In  1814  he  served  as  a  volun^ 
teer  m  the  ranks,  taking  part  in  the  battles  of 
Bladensburg  and  North  Point,  on  Aug.  24  and 
Sept.  12.  It  was  his  intention  to  enter  the 
army,  but  the  peace  with  England  altered  his 
plans.  In  1816  he  was  admitted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  which  he  followed  successfidly 
for  20  years.  In  1818  he  commenced  author- 
ship, by  the  publication,  in  connection  with  his 
friend  Peter  Hoffman  Oruse,  of  the  "  Red  Book," 
a  serial  of  light  character  in  prose  and  verse  is* 
sued  about  once  a  fortnight,  and  continuing  two 
years.  In  1820  he  was  elected  to  the  Maiyland 
house  of  delegates,  and  rechosen  the  two  next 
years.  Li  1828,  being  appointed  by  President 
Monroe  secretary  of  legation  to  Ohili,  he  ac- 
cepted the  post,  but  saw  fit  to  withdraw  from 
it  before  the  mission  sailed.  Taking  a  yery 
strong  interest  in  politics,  and  warmly  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  no  opportunity  for  some  years  of 
exercising  any  public  Amction,  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore being  devoted  to  Gen.  Jackson ;  but  he 
diligently  labored  with  his  pen  in  defence  of 
his  political  principles.  In  1880  he  wrote  a  re* 
view  of  the  Hon.  O.  G.  Oambreleng's  report  on 
commerce  and  navigation,  combating  its  anti- 
protective  arguments.  This  reply  was  widely 
circulated,  and  the  next  year  he  was  appointed 
a  delegate  to  the  national  conyention  of  the 
friends  of  manuflacturing  industry  meeting  in 
New  York,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Warren 
Dutton  ci  Massaohusetts  and  Oharies  J.  Inger> 
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aoil  of  PennijlTaiiia)  was  ^i>ointed  a  commit- 
tee to  draft  aQ  addreas  advoeatinff  the  protective 
polk^.  In  1882  he  published  his  first  nove], 
**  Swallow  Bam,  or  a  Sojourn  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion,''  deacriptiye  of  the  genial  and  hospitable 
plaatation  life  of  Virginia.  This  work  was  very 
farorablj  received,  and  at  once  established  the 
reputation  of  its  author  as  a  man  of  letters.  In 
1835  appeared  his  second  novel,  "  Horseshoe 
Bobinson,  a  Tale  of  the  Tory  Ascendency/' 
Moving  the  most  successful  of  his  writings. 
llie  story  ia  of  revolutionary  days,  the  scene 
laid  in  the  Carolinas,  and  the  hero  Galbraith 
Bobinson,  nicknamed  Horseshoe,  a  real  person- 
age  whom  Hr.  Kennedy  had  met  in  his  travels 
in  1819.  In  1888  he  published  "Rob  of  the 
Bowl,  a  Legend  of  St.  Inigoes,"  relating  to  the 
JCaryland  province  in  the  days  of  GeciBus  Cal« 
Tort,  2d  Lord  Baltimore.  This  romance,  in* 
volving  much  historic  detul  of  the  religious 
differences  of  the  age  between  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  settlers,  as  well  as  vivid  pictures  of 
the  freebooters  who  scoured  the  coasts  at  that 
period,  has  never  attracted  the  same  mterest  as 
the  other  tales,  although  as  a  work  of  art  it  is 
not  inferior  to  them.  All  three,  revised  and 
iUnstrated,  were  republished  in  New  York  in 
1852.  In  1888  Mr.  Kennedy  was  elected  to  the 
iMose  of  representatives  at  Washington,  and  at 
once  took  a  prominent  rank  among  the  whig 
members.  He  was  chosen  one  of  uie  electors 
in  the  presidential  contest  which  resulted  in 
fivor  or  Gen.  Harrison  in  1840.  In  1841  he 
was  again  elected  to  congress,  and  appointed 
diauinan  of  the  committee  on  commerce.  In 
this  position  he  drew  up  a  report  upon  the  reci- 
proci^  treaties  and  their  effects  on  the  ship- 
ping interest  of  the  country,  which  commanded 
much  attention.  On  President  Tyler^s  aban- 
donment of  the  whigs,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  ap- 
pointed by  a  meeting  of  the  whig  members  of 
both  hooaes  to  draft  a  party  "  manifesto,*'  which 
hb  did,  defending  the  anti-democratic  policy, 
and  condemning  the  course  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate. In  1848  he  was  a  third  time  elected  to 
eofngresa^  At  the  next  election  he  was  defeated 
by  a  smaU  votct  but  in  1846  he  was  returned  to 
the  Maryland  house  of  delegates,  and  chosen 
apeaker.  In  1849  appeared  his  '*Life  of  Wil- 
liam Wirt  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States^"  wluch  has  passed  through  a  second  edi- 
tion. In  1852,  on  the  retirement  of  the  Hon. 
William  A.  Graham  from  the  post  of  secretary 
of  the  navy,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
.FUlmore  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  in  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  strongly  advocated  the  Ja- 
pan expedition,  and  the  necessity  of  its  em- 
bodying an  imposing  naval  force.  He  also 
waimly  favored  Dr.  Kane's  second  arctic  voy- 
age in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Since 
1852  he  has  divided  his  occupations  between 
literatnre,  manufacturing  business,  and  railroad 
interests.  His  occasional  writinos  and  addresses 
have  been  very  numerous,  the  best  known  be- 
ing "  Qnodlibet"  and  ''  Defence  of  the  Whigs." 
He  has  in  view  the  publication  of  various  MBS., 


indnding  notes  of  two  visits  to  Europe  made 
wi^in  Sie  last  6  years.  He  is  provost  of  the 
university  of  Maryland,  vice-president  of  the 
Maryland  historical  society,  and  a  member  of 
several  learned  associations. 

K£NN£T,  Whitk,  an  English  bishop,  bom 
in  Dover  in  1660,  died  in  Peterborough  m  1728. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford  university,  took 
orders,  and  after  various  preferments  was  made 
bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1718.  He  left  a 
number  of  works,  among  which  are :  ^'  Eccle- 
siastical Synods  and  Convocations  historicallv 
stated  and  vindicated  against  Dr.  Atterbury^* 
(London,  1701);  "  The  Case  of  Impropriations, 
and  of  the  Augmentation  of  Vicarages  and  other 
insufficient  Cures,  stated  by  History  and  Law'' 
(1704);  '*  Hbtory  of  England,  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  Charles  I.  to  that  of  Queen  Anne,"  pub- 
lished in  the  collection  of  English  histories  com- 
piled by  John  Hughes  (1706);  '' Bibliotheem 
Amerieanm  Primordia;  an  Attempt  toward  lay- 
ing the  Foundation  of  an  American  Library" 
(1713);  and  ^*  A  Register  and  Chronicle,  Eccle* 
uastical  and  Civil"  (1728).  His  ''life"  was 
published  in  London  in  1730.  He  also  left  a 
valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  purchased  by  the 
earl  of  Shelburne,  and  now  part  of  the  "Lana- 
downe  MSS."  in  the  British  museum. 

KENNICOTT,  Bknjamin,  D.D.,  an  English 
divine,  bom  in  Totness,  Devonsliire,  Apnl  4, 
1718,  died  in  Oxford,  Sept  18, 1783.  He  was 
of  humble  parentage,  but  exhibited  such  capa- 
city that  certain  benevolent  gentlemen  contrib- 
uted funds  to  send  him  to  Oxford  in  1744.  Here 
he  so  distinguished  himself  by  assiduous  study, 
and  the  publication  of  two  popular  disserta- 
tions on  the  ''Tree  of  Life"  and  the  ''Obla- 
tions of  Cain  and  Abel,"  that  he  obtained  his 
degree  of  B.A.  gratuitously,  and  before  the 
regular  time.  Soon  afterward  he  was  chosen 
fefiow  of  Exeter  college,  and  in  1767  he  be- 
came keeper  of  the  Raddiffe  library  at  Oxford. 
He  was  an  eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  and  un- 
dertook to  purify  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  maintaining,  in  an  essay  entitled 
"  The  State  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Considered,"  that  the  extant  MSS.  of 
that  text  contained  important  errors,  and  that 
the  text  of  the  standard  Hebrew  Bible  was  in 
many  parts  corrupt  and  erroneous.  The  publi* 
cation  of  this  dissertation  excited  a  violent  con- 
troversy. Among  his  opponents  were  Ruther* 
ford,  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  Bishop 
Warburton,  and  Home,  afterward  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. The  prevalent  opinion,  however,  of  can- 
did and  impartial  biblical  scholars,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent,  was  that  Kennicott 
had  established  his  podtion.  At  Kennicott'a 
suggestion  a  subscription  of  £10,000  was  raised 
to  defray  the  cost  of  making  a  collation  of  all 
extant  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  Several 
eminent  scholars  engaged  in  the  work,  Ken- 
nicott himself  examining  and  collating  all  the 
MSS.  of  Britain  and  France,  and  Prof.  Bruna 
those  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The 
task  occupied  9  years^  during  which  16  Samari- 
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tan  and  over  600  Hebrew  MS6.  were  either 
wholly  or  in  part  collated ;  and  the  materials 
resulting  from  this  investigation  filled  when 
transcribed  80  vols.  fol.  As  the  result  of  this 
Herculean  labor,  Eenuicott  gave  to  the  world 
his  Vetue  Teatamentum  B^raicum  cum  Va- 
riis  LeetionHms  (2  vols,  fol.,  Oxford,  lYY6-'80), 
founded  chiefly  on  the  text  of  Van  der  Hooght> 
with  which  the  MSS.  had  been  compared.  The 
poetical  books  are  printed  according  to  Lowth's 
metrical  laws  of  parallelism ;  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  are  given  at  the  foot 
of  each  page,  and  the  Samaritan  variations  in 
oolumns  pardlel  to  the  text. 

KENNON,  Robert  Lewis,  M.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman,  born  in  Granville  co.,  N.  0., 
in  1789,  died  in  Columbus,  Miss.,  in  Jan.  1888. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Washington  fam- 
ily, and  a  near  kinsman  of  William  Eennon, 
one  of  the  three  who  drafted  the  Mecklenburg 
declaration  of  independence.  He  received  his 
early  education  under  Dr.  Beemon,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  the  South  Carolina  college. 
He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  conference 
of  that  state  in  1810.  Some  years  after  ill 
health  caused  him  to  abandon  the  pulpit,  and  he 
betook  himself  to  the  medical  profession.  He 
became  a  successful  practitioner  in  Georgia,  was 
a  devoted  student  of  nature  in  all  its  various 
forms,  and  particularly  devoted  to  the  science 
of  geology.  He  removed  with  his  family  to 
Alabama,  then  a  territory,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  its  wealth  in 
coal.  Having  recruited  his  health  sufficiently 
to  resume  preaching,  he  planted  the  banner  of 
Methodism  on  the  banks  of  the  Black  Warrior, 
at  a  point  then  beginning  to  be  settled,  and 
which  afterward  became  the  capital  of  the  state. 
He  was  the  very  soul  of  the  itinerancy,  a  zeal* 
ous  advocate  of  the  widow  and  orphan  feature 
of  that  system,  the  patron  and  favorite  of  all 
the  young  ministers  who  needed  a  word  of  en- 
couragement or  a  helping  hand.  His  labors 
were  mostly  given  to  Mobile,  Greensborough, 
and  Tuscaloosa.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  Sab- 
bath school,  at  the  bedside  of  the  afflicted,  in 
the  poor  man^s  humble  cabin,  or  in  the  most  re- 
fined and  elegant  circles^  he  was  equally  welcome. 

KENOSHA,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  bounded  £. 
by  Lake  Michigan  and  S.  by  HI.,  and  drained  by 
Des  Plalnes  and  Fox  or  Pishtaka  rivers;  area^ 
806  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 12,897.  It  has  a  level 
and  thinly  timbered  surface,  with  a  fertile  soil 
resting  on  beds  of  limestone.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  100,046  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
280,969  of  oats,  68,556  of  potatoes,  24,229  tons 
of  hay,  and  284,798  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
2  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  12  churches, 
and  2,980  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  Kenosha,  Rock- 
ford,  and  Rock  Island  railroads  pass  through 
the  county.    Capital,  Kenosha. 

KENRIOK,  Francis  Patrick,  D.D,,  an 
American  Catholic  prelate,  born  in  Dublin, 
Dec.  8, 1797.  He  received  a  classical  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  at  the 


age  of  18,  having  resolved  to  enter  the  cbnreb, 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  study  philoeophy  and  di* 
vinity.  He  spent  2  years  in  the  house  of  the 
Lazarists  and  4  at  the  college  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, where  he  was  ordained  priest  In  1821 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  having  been 
chosen  on  the  recommendation  of  the  officers 
of  the  Propaganda  to  conduct  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary  just  established  by  Bishop  Flaget  at 
Bardstown,  Ky»  In  the  duties  of  this  office  he 
passed  9  years,  visiting  also  from  time  to  time 
the  scattered  missions  of  the  diocese.  He  pub- 
lished in  1828,  under  the  title  of  '*  Letters  of 
Omicron  to  Omega,"  a  series  of  letters  in  re- 
ply to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blackburn,  who  had  attack- 
ed, under  the  signature  of  Omega,  the  Romaa 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  On  June  0, 
1880,  he  was  consecrated  at  Bardstown  bishop 
of  Arath  in  partibut  infidelitim,  and  coa^otor 
to  the  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Conwell,  bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  powers  of  administrator.  On  Dr. 
Conweirsdeatn  in  1842  Bishop  Kenriok  became 
his  successor.  It  was  during  his  episcopate  that 
the  anti-Catholic  riots  occurred  in  Philadelpliia 
in  1844.  He  caused  an  address  to  be  postea  up 
throughout  the  city  calling  upon  the  Catholics 
to  preserve  peace  and  charity,  and  made  every 
exertion  to  calm  the  agitation  of  both  parties. 
He  founded  the  theological  seminarv  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1849 
introduced  into  his  diocese  the  sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
care  of  Magdalen  asylums.  In  1861  Bishop 
Kenrick  was  transferred  to  the  archiepiscopNU 
see  of  Baltimore,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Eccleston.  The  pope  named  him 
<^  apostolic  delegate"  to  preside  over  the  first 
plenary  council  of  the  United  States,  convened 
at  Baltimore  in  May,  1852,  and  in  1869  con- 
ferred upon  him  and  his  successors  the  ^pri- 
macy of  honor,"  which  gives  them  precedence 
over  all  other  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  this 
country.  Archbishop  Kenrick  is  regarded  aa 
one  of  the  most  learned  theologians  of  his  creed 
in  America.  In  1889-^40  he  published  a  work  in 
the  Latin  language  on  dogmatic  theology  (l^eo' 
logia  Dogmatiea^  4  vols.  8vo.,  Philaddphia\ 
which  was  followed  by  another  on  moral  theol- 
ogy {Theologia  Maralis,  8  vols.  8vo.,  1841-'8), 
forming  a  complete  course  of  divinity,  and  used 
as  text  books  in  numerous  seminaries.  An  en- 
larged edition  of  these  works  is  now  bdng 
printed  at  Mechlin,  Belgium.  Dr.  Kenrick  has 
also  published  a  series  of  letters  ^^  On  the  Pri* 
macy  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  Authority  of  €ren- 
eral  Councils"  (188T),  in  reply  to  the  Rt.  Rev, 
John  H.  Hopkins,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Vermont,  subsequently  enlar^d  and  reprint- 
ed under  the  title  of  *^The  Primacy  of  the 
Apostolic  See  Vindicated"  (4th  ed.,  Baltimore, 
1866) ;  ^*  The  Catholic  Doctrine  on  Justification 
Explained  and  Vindicated"  (12mo.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1841);  "Treatise  on  Baptism"  (12mo.» 
New  York,  1848) ;  and  ''  Vindication  of  the 
Catholic  Church,'*  a  series  of  letters  in  reply  to 
Bishop  Hopkins's  "End  of  Controversy  Con- 
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froverted  **  (12ino.,  Baltimore,  18IS5).  He  has 
devoted  mnch  time  to  biblical  stndiefl,  and  ia 
engaged  upon  a  revised  English  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  with  copious  notes,  which  will 
probably  sapersede  the  Donav  version.  The 
ITew  Testament  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1849- 
'51),  the  '^  Psalmk  Books  of  Wisdom,  and  Can- 
tide  of  Canticles^'  (8vo.,  Baltimore,  1857),  and 
''Job  and  the  Prophets"  (8vo.,  Baltimore,  1859), 
have  already  appeared ;  and  2  volumes  more, 
eontaining  Uie  Pentateuch  and  the  other  his- 
torical books  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  nearly 
ready  for  the  press. — ^Pbtsb  Riohabd,  D.D., 
arobbishop  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  brother  of  the 
preceding^  bom  in  Dublin  in  1800.  He  was 
educated  at  Maynooth,  where  he  was  prefect. 
Having  chosen  the  ecclesiastical  state,  he  was 
ordained  priest  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  Philadel- 
>hia,  where  his  brother  was  already  ooadjntor. 
Jn  Philadelphia  Mr.  Eenrick  was  employed  in 
pastoral  and  literary  labor ;  the  '^  Catholic  Her- 
ald," at  the  period  of  its  highest  reputation, 
ms  under  his  charge,  and  he  wrote  a  number 
of  translations  and  original  works.  He  was  also 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  vicar-general.  When 
Dr.  Boead,  first  bishop  of  St  Louis,  was  seek- 
ing a  coadjutor  on  account  of  his  infirmities, 
hts  attention  was  drawn  to  the  brother  of  the 
eoa^utor  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  soon  after 
nominated,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Drasa 
inpartibtUj  and  coadjutor  of  St  Louis  with 
light  of  succession,  Nov.  80, 1841,  at  the  age  of 
85.  By  the  death  of  Bishop  Rosati  two  years 
after  (1848),  Dr.  Kenrick  became  bishop  of  St 
Loaifr ;  and  in  the  new  circumscription  of  prov- 
inces made  in  1847,  St  Louis  being  raised 
to  the  metropolitan  rank,  he  became  the  first 
arehbbhop  of  that  city.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  administration  Bishop  Kenrick  foand  the 
finances  of  his  diocese  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
notwithstanding  its  possession  of  an  immense 
property  in  real  estate,  which,  however,  being 
unimproved  and  loaded  with  debt  and  taxation, 
was  rather  a  burden  than  a  benefit  The  ener- 
getic and  skilfbl  measnres  by  which  he  grada- 
ally  extricated  the  diocese  from  this  situation, 
and  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  fiourishing  in 
the  Union  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  have 
acquired  for  him  much  local  fame.  The  arch- 
biuiop  also  received  in  1858  a  large  bequest 
partly  for  designated  charities,  partly  placed  un- 
reservedly at  his  disposal,  which  has  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  many  noble  enterprises.  The 
hospital  under  the  care  of  the  sisters  of  charity, 
by  his  munificence,  has  been  made  free,  and  dis- 
penses its  benefits  alike  to  all,  without  distinc- 
iMMi  of  faith,  creed,  or  color.  The  orphanage 
of  St  Philomena,  the  magnificent  convents  of 
the  Yisitation  and  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  nu- 
merous other  institutions  either  of  charity  or 
education,  attest  the  prosperity  of  the  church 
under  his  government.  He  has  adorned  the 
environs  of  St  Louis  with  a  cemetery  which  in 
beauty  and  extent  of  the  grounds  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Beside  a  number  of  trans- 
lationSy  and  editions  of  devotional  works,  the 


archbishop  of  St  Louis  has  published  "The 
Holy  House  of  Loretto,  or  an  Examination  of 
the  Historical  Evidence  of  its  Miraculous  Trans- 
lation" (12mo.),  and  "Anglican  Ordinations" 
(8vo.).  The  latter  work  has  elicited  several 
r^oinders;  by  Roman  Catholics  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  conclusive  in  the  controversy. 

KENSETT,  John  Fbedebick,  an  American 
artist,  born  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  March  22,  1818. 
He  studied  engraving  under  Alfred  Daggett  of 
New  York,  and  for  several  years  executed  vi- 
gnettes for  bank  notes,  occasionally  attempting 
painting  as  a  recreation.  In  1840  he  visited 
England,  and  about  1845  resigned  the  burin 
to  take  up  painting.  In  the  spring  of  the  same 
year  he  exhibited  in  the  royal  academy,  Lon- 
don, his  first  picture,  a  distant  view  of  Windsor 
castle,  the  purchase  of  which  by  a  prize  holder 
of  the  London  art  union  encouraged  Lim  to  per- 
severe in  his  new  profession.  He  subsequently 
passed  two  winters  in  Rome,  sending  home  oc- 
casionally pictures  of  Italian  scenery,  several  <k 
which  became  the  properly  of  the  American  art 
union.  His  "  View  on  the  Anio"  and  "  Shrine," 
exhibited  at  the  academy  of  design  in  New 
York  in  1848,  first  brought  him  prominently 
before  the  public,  and  established  his  reputa- 
tion. After  an  absence  of  about  7  years  he  re- 
turned to  America,  and  settled  in  New  York, 
where  he  has  since  resided  in  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  has  produced  many  rep- 
resentations of  American  scenery  under  various 
aspects,  those  in  which  rocks,  trees,  or  water 
are  prominent  features  being  among  his  most 
characteristic  and  successfhl  works.  The  moun- 
tainous regions  of  New  England  and  New  York, 
the  rivers  and  kkes  of  the  middle  states,  and 
the  sea  shore  have  furnished  him  with  frequent 
subjects;  and  among  his  most  popular  works 
are  his  "  View  of  Mt  Washington  from  North 
Conway"  (1849),  '*  Franconia  Mountains"  (1868), 
"October  Day  in  the  White  Mountains"  (1866), 
"Hudson  River  from  Fort  Putnam"  (1868), 
"Falls  of  the  Bashpish,"  "  Sunset  on  the  Coast" 
(1868),  "Eagle  Cliff,  Manchester,  Mass."  (1869), 
"Sunset  in  the  Adirondacs"  (1860),  views  on 
the  Genesee  and  Hudson  rivers  and  Lake  George, 
and  several  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport, 
R.  I.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  national  art  commission  having  the  direction 
of  the  ornamentation  of  the  capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, and  the  superintendence  of  the  works  of  art 
deposited  there,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  an  associate  and  in  1849 
a  member  of  the  national  academy  of  design. 

KENT,  the  name  of  4  counties  in  the  United 
States.  1.  A  central  co.  of  R.  L,  bounded  £. 
by  Narraganset  bay  and  W.  by  Conn. ;  area,  186 
sc|.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,068.  It  has  a  diver- 
sified surface,  and  a  good  soil  drained  by  Flat, 
Pawtuxet,  Moosup,  and  Wood  rivers.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  manu- 
factures. The  productions  in  1860  were  67,401 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,9Y7  of  oat^  86,062  of 
potatoes,  8,784  tons  of  hay.  and  101,700  lbs.  of 
butter.    There  were  18  cotton  mills,  6  printing 
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and  bUaohing  establbhments,  8  woollen  millB, 
8  grist  milky  18  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office^ 
80  churohes,  and  2,599  pnpils  attending  pnblio 
sohoolsb  The  Hartford,  Frovidenoe,  and  Fish- 
kill,  and  the  Stonington  and  Proyidenoe  railroads 
pass  through  the  county.  Capital,  East  Green- 
wioh.  II.  A  central  co.  of  Del.,  bounded  £.  by 
Delaware  bay  and  W.  by  Md. ;  area,  640  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1850,  22,816,  of  whom  847  were  slaves. 
It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  fertile  soil 
drained  by  Ohoptank  and  Marshy  Hope  rivers, 
and  Duck,  Jones,  Motherkill,  and  Mispillion 
creeks.  The  productions  in  1850  were  899,079 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  119,774  of  wheat,  105,* 
696  of  oats,  67,900  of  potatoes,  and  19,682  lbs. 
of  wooL  There  were  17  grist  mills,  26  saw 
mills,  45  cotton  factories,  8  newspaper  ofSces, 
48  churches,  and  4,000  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Delaware,  New  Oastle,  and  Wil- 
mington raiboad  passes  through  Dover,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  state  and  county,  and  another  railroad 
is  in  progress  from  that  city  to  Oxford,  on  Ohes- 

rake  bay.  III.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Md.,  bounded 
by  Del.  and  W.  by  Chesapeake  bay,  and 
drained  by  Sassafras  and  Chester  rivers ;  area, 
240  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850.  11,886,  of  whom 
2,627  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  slightly  di veiv 
aified  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  556,781  bushels  of  Indian 
oom,  186,421  of  wheat,  186,206  of  oats,  44,658 
of  potatoes,  and  856  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
5  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office, 
87  churches,  and  700  pupils  attending  public 
Bohools.  Capital,  Chestertown.  IV.  A  W.  co. 
of  the  S.  peninsula  of  Mich.,  drained  by  Grand, 
Bouge,  and  Thornapple  rivers ;  area,  576  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  12,016.  The  surface  is  mod- 
erately uneven,  and  the  soil,  which  is  very  fer- 
tile, consists  of  a  deep  vegetable  loam  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  day.  The  country  is  well  timbered, 
and  contains  limestone,  gypsum,  and  salt,  llie 
productions  in  1850  were  96,584  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  69,275  of  wheat,  61,041  of  oats, 
77,964  of  potatoes,  21,972  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
8,770  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  grist  mills, 
18  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  8  churches, 
and  8,518  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad  passes  through 
Grand  Rapids^  the  capital. 

KENT,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Canada  West,  bounded 
8.  E.  and  S.  by  Lake  Erie,  W.  by  Lake  St 
Ohdr,  and  N.  W.  by  Big  Bear  creek ;  area,  870 
aq.m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 17,469.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  river  Thames.  The  surface  is  generally  level, 
and  the  soil,  especially  in  the  river  bottoms,  is 
fertile.  Wheat,  maize,  oats,  .and  tobacco  are 
the  principal  productions.    Capital,  Chatham. 

KENT,  a  county  of  New  Brunswick,  border- 
ing on  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  Northum- 
berland strait;  area,  1,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1851,  11,410.  The  Richibucto  and  Cocagne 
or  Cocayne  are  the  principal  rivers.  The  coasts 
are  broken  by  several  good  harbors,  which  af- 
ford excellent  opportunities  for  ship  building. 
Nearly  half  the  county  is  unsettled,  and  the 
most  valuable  production  is  timber,  which  is 


exported  in  large  qnantities  to  England*  About 
one  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  French  Acadi- 
ans.    Capital,  Liverpool. 

KENT,  a  maritime  county  of  En^and,  form- 
ing the  8.  E.  extremity  of  Great  Britain,  a&d 
separated  from  France  by  the  straits  of  Do- 
ver; length  68  m.,  breadth  40  m. ;  area,  1,627 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  615,766.  Chief  towns  : 
Canterbury,  the  capital,  Greenwich,  Wool* 
wich,  Gravesend,  Rochester,  Deptford,  Dover, 
Maidstone,  Hythe,  Folkestone,  Deal,  Chatham, 
Sheemess,  Margate,  and  Tunbridge  Wells.  The 
surface  of  the  county  presents  a  succession  of 
gentle  hills,  highly  cultivated  and  diversified 
with  plantations,  residences,  and  villages.  Bom- 
ney  marsh,  of  24,000  acres,  occupies  the  S. 
E.  angle,  adioining  which  is  the  tract  of  land 
called  the  Weald,  once  a  forest.  Off  the  £. 
coast  are  the  Goodwin  sands,  between  which 
and  the  land  is  the  naval  anchorage  of  the 
Downs.  The  coast  of  Kent  consists  in  part  <^ 
chalk  cliffs,  the  highest  of  which  is  Shake- 
speare^s  cliff,  near  Dover.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Thames,  forming  its  northern  boundary, 
the  Med  way,  navigable  40  miles,  and  the  Stonr. 
Wheat  and  other  grains,  hops,  fruit,  and  garden 
seeds  are  produced  in  large  surplus  for  export 
Over  20,000  acres  are  under  hops,  prodncing 
annually  over  17,000,000  lbs.  Estates  are  small, 
and  are  mostly  inherited  equallyby  all  the  sons 
of  intestates  under  the  Saxon  law  of  gavelkind, 
now  nearly  peculiar  to  this  county.  Iron  ware 
is  made  at  Crayford  and  Dartford;  juiper  at 
Boxley,  Dartford,  and  elsewhere ;  printed  cal- 
ico at  Crayford ;  gunpowder  at  Faversham 
and  Dartford.  There  are  chemical  works  at 
Deptford  and  Whitstable,  and  ship  yards  at 
Chatham,  Deptford,  and  Woolwich.  The  sonth- 
eastem  railway,  from  London  to  Dover,  trav- 
erses the  county.  The  North  Kent  railway 
also  runs  from  London,  by  Woolwich  and 
Gravesend,  to  Stroud.  The  county  returns  4 
members  to  parliament,  beside  14  from  its  bor- 
oughs. It  possesses  many  educational  and  char- 
itable institutions.  The  amount  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  by  the  board  of  guard- 
ians during  the  half  year  ending  March  25, 
1859,  was  about  £76,000.  Kent  was  a  kingdom 
of  the  Saxon  heptarchy. 

KENT,  Edward  Augustus,  duke  o^  4th  son 
of  Greorge  III.  of  England,  and  father  of  Queen 
Victoria,  bom  Nov.  2, 1767,  died  Jan.  23, 1820. 
He  joined  the  British  army,  and  was  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Charles  Grey  in  the  attack  on 
the  French  West  India  islands,  where  he  wm 
noticed  for  his  bravery,  and  in  compliment  to 
him  the  name  of  Fort  Royal  in  Martinique  was 
changed  to  Fort  Edward.  Soon  afterward  hs 
was  made  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  created 
duke  of  Kent  and  Stratheame,  with  a  seat  in 
the  house  of  lords,  and  appointed  command^v 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  island  of  St  John  changed  its  name 
in  his  honor  to  Prince  Edward  island,  which  it 
still  retains.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  En- 
rope,  and  married  the  widow  of  the  prince  of 
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LetniBgen,  youngest  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Gobnrg.  AlexandriDaViotoriayiiowqaeeD, 
was  the  only  child  of  this  union. 

XENT,  Edwabd,  LKD.,  judge  of  the  supreme 
eoort  of  Maine,  bom  in  Ooncord,  N.  H.,  Jan.  8, 
1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  nnivernty 
in  1821,  studied  law  one  year  in  his  native  place, 
and  two  years  in  Topsham,  Me.,  with  the  Hon. 
Bei^amin  Orr,  and  attended  in  New  York  city 
a  ooorse  of  law  lectures  nnder  Ofaancellor  Kent. 
Soon  after  his  admisaion  to  the  bar  he  settled, 
in  1826,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Ban* 
gor.  Me.,  his  present  place  of  residence^  and 
eany  assumed  a  prominent  rank  as  attorney  and 
eounsellor.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  chief 
Juatioe  of  the  court  of  sessions  for  Penobscot 
oOn  and  fitmi  1829  to  18d8  represented  Bangor 
and  other  classed  towns  in  the  legislature  of 
Maine.  He  was  afterward  mayor  of  Bangor  for 
two  yearB,  and  in  1888  was  elected  governor  of 
the  state,  in  which  office  he  served  one  year. 
AAer  an  interval  of  two  years  he  was  again 
elected,  and  held  the  office  fbr  another  term. 
In  1848  Got.  Kent  was  appointed  by  the  legis> 
htnre  one  of  the  commissioners  at  Washington 
for  setting  the  Maine  boundary  line,  under  the 
iLahburton  treaty.  In  1848  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  delegates  at  large  to  the  convention 
which  nominated  Gen.  Taylor  for  the  premden* 
ejy  and  was  the  first  to  designate  him  as  a  can- 
^date  before  that  bodv.  On  the  accession  of 
Resident  Taylor  Got.  Kent  was  appointed  con- 
sul at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  he  remained  4 
years.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he  returned  to 
bsngor,  and  resumed  practice.  In  1869  he  re- 
oeiTed  from  the  executive  of  Maine  the  appoint- 
ment of  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court,  and  now  holds  that  office. 

KENT,  Jaicbs,  an  American  jurist,  bom  in 
Philippi,  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  81, 1768,  died 
in  Hew  York,  Dec.  12, 1847.  His  grandfather, 
the  Rot.  Elisha  Kent,  whose  family  was  early 
established  at  Suffolk,  Conn.,  became  in  1740 
fbe  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Philippi.  His 
ftther,  Moss  Kent,  Esq.,  was  a  lawyer,  and  for 
some  years  surrogate  of  Rensselaer  co.  James 
Kent  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1781, 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Egbert  Benson,  the 
attorney-general  of  the  state,  was  admitted  in 
Jan.  1786,  as  an  attorney,  and  in  1787  as  a  coun- 
sellor, and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes* 
sion  in  Poughkeepsie.  He  was  married  in  1786. 
fie  soon  be(Mune  remarkable  among  his  contem- 
yoraries  for  his  legal  learning  and  literary  attain- 
Benta.  He  was  elected  successively  in  1790  and 
1798  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  Dutchess  co. 
The  country  was  then  excited  by  political  dis- 
enssiona,  arking  from  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and  Mr.  £ent  became  an  active 
and  leading  fi^eralist,  attracting  the  notice  and 
conf^ence  of  Hamilton  and  Jay.  It  was  by 
Hamflton^s  counsel  that  the  reading  of  the  young 
lawyer  was  directed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  civil 
law,  and  Uie  toeatises  of  the  jurists  of  continen- 
talEurope ;  and  thus  he  acquired  the  deep  knowl- 
edge of  the  works  of  Pothier  and  Emerigon  and 


othsr  civilians,  which  is  to  be  traced  through- 
out his  own  writings.  His  acquaintance  with 
Hamilton  ripened  into  a  devoted  friendship, 
which  endea  only  with  the  life  of  the  great 
federal  leader.  In  1798  Mr.  Kent  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  a  seat  in  congress  for 
Dutchess  CO.,  and  in  the  same  year  removed  his 
residence  to  the  city  of  New  York.  He  brought 
with  him  a  reputation  for  professional  learning 
and  ability,  and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Jay  one 
of  the  two  masters  in  chancery  for  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  1796  he  was  elected,  in  the 
federal  interest,  one  of  the  city  members  in  the 
legislature.  He  was  also  elected  professor  of 
law  in  Oolumbia  college.  Three  of  his  lectures 
in  this  capacity,  forming  togeUier  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  general  course,  were  published  in 
1797,  and  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
legal  profession.  The  body  of  his  lectures  were 
not  published,  but  they  formed  in  after  years,  in 
some  degree,  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  '*  Oom- 
mentaries.*'  In  1797,  without  solicitation,  on 
the  nomination  of  Gov.  Jay,  he  was  appoint- 
ed recorder  of  the  city,  then  administering  a 
court  of  civil  jurisdiction ;  and  the  extraordinary 
ability  he  exhibited  in  the  office  induced  Got. 
Jay  in  1798  to  nominate  him  a  judge  of  the  su» 
preme  court.  He  continued  a  member  of  this 
tribunal  till  1814,  haTing  been  from  1804  chief 
justice.  He  was  nominated  to  this  office  by  the 
retiring  judge,  Morgan  Lewis,  who  had  been 
elected  goTcmor,  notwithstanding  that  they 
were  open  and  uncompromising  political  oppo- 
nents. The  supreme  court  at  that  time  differed 
widely  from  the  court  as  at  present  constituted. 
It  was  formed  after  the  model  of  the  English 
king's  bench,  being  composed  of  6  judges,  who 
rode  the  circuits  to  try  jury  cases,  and  convened 
during  the  year  at  4  appointed  terms  to  decide 
reserved  questions  of  law.  Both  the  court  and 
the  law  itself  were  in  a  rudimental  state.  There 
were  no  American  law  books,  and  no  reports 
of  American  decisions,  except  those  of  Mr. 
Dallas,  which  were  j  net  commenced.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  were  langnid  and  dilatory ; 
and  resort  was  had  for  rules  of  procedure  and 
principles  of  law  almost  exclusively  to  English 
preceaents  and  decisions.  The  accession  to  the 
bench  of  a  young,  energetic,  and  able  judge, 
produced  a  striking  change.  It  was  the  noble 
and  difficult  task  of  the  court  to  expound  the 
principles  of  the  common  law,  as  applicable  to 
American  institutions ;  to  define  and  limit  our 
new  constitutional  provisions;  to  construe  re- 
cent statutes;  to  bring  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial law  to  bear  upon  transactions  of  trade 
and  commerce;  to  devise  rules  of  practice ;  and 
in  short  to  adapt  to  a  young  and  rising  nation  a 
complicated  yet  practical  code  of  laws.  That 
this  work  was  well  accomplished,  and  that  a 
large  portion  of  its  success  must  be  attributed 
to  the  unremitting  energy  and  talent  of  the 
chief  jnstice,  will  appear  from  the  reports  of 
Mr.  Parsons,  and  the  14  volumes,  entitled 
*^ Johnson's  Gases"  and  ^Johnson's  Reports,*' 
ef  the  dedsions  of  the  supreme  court  during 
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the  time  of  Mr.  Justice  Kent  By  the  con- 
BtitntioQ  of  New  York  as  it  then  existed  an 
important  political  duty  was  imposed  on  the 
jndiciarj  of  the  state.  The  iadges  of  the  su- 
preme conrt  and  the  chancellor  formed  with 
the  governor  a  council  of  revision,  possessing  a 

3ualined  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  legislature, 
'his  council  was  abolished  by  the  constitutional 
oonvention  of  1822,  the  judges  themselves  ac- 
quiescing in  the  change.  They  fdt  that,  though 
the  council  was  often  a  salutary  check  upon 
hasty  and  unwise  legislation,  the  ^ect  upon 
the  Judiciary  was  unfavorable,  as  exposing  it  to 
the  influence  and  excitements  of  politicid  par- 
ties. The  recent  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  council  of  revision  displays  Mr.  Kent  as 
prominent  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his 
political,  as  he  had  been  in  performing  his  judi- 
cial duties.  His  high  conservative  principles 
brought  him  often  in  opposition  to  an  excit- 
ed and  dominant  legislative  mig'ority,  which 
however  never  failed  to  respect  his  candor  and 
integrity.  In  1814  Chief  Justice  Kent  was 
appointed  chancellor.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  the  court  of  chancery  had  been  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  state.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  nature 
of  its  business.  Complicated  trusts  and  intricate 
settlements  of  property,  which  form  the  pecu- 
liar subjects  of  chancery  jurisdiction,  belong  to 
an  advanced  period  of  national  growth.  But 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  had  been  dilatory ; 
its  mode  of  practice  was  circuitous  and  expen- 
sive, and  the  court  was  regarded  with  disfavor, 
both  by  the  profession  and  the  community. 
The  change  effected  by  Chancellor  Kent  was 
aptly  described  in  an  address  presented  to  the 
chancellor  by  the  members  of  the  bar,  on  his 
retirement  from  the  office  after  9  years*  admin- 
istration of  its  duties,  lliey  compared  him  to 
Lord  Nottingham,  the  English  chancellor,  who 
was  described  by  Blackstone  as  the  founder  of 
the  equity  system  of  England,  and  who  was 
^^  enabled  in  the  course  of  9  years  to  build  a 
system  of  jurisprudence  and  jurisdiction  upon 
wise  and  national  foundations."  The  7  volumes 
of  Johnson^s  "  Chancery  Reports'*  contain  the 
decisions  of  Chancellor  Kent,  and  present  a  pro- 
found and  extended  exposition  of  the.  whole 
system  of  equity  law.  In  1822  the  chancellor 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  called 
to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  discussions  of  this  body, 
and  displayed  a  power  of  debate  remarkable  for 
one  so  long  retired  from  forensic  discussions. 
His  opinions  were  stronglv  conservative.  He 
opposed  without  success  the  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage,  and  other  democratic  innovi^ 
tions ;  but  his  personal  influence  and  character 
preserved  for  the  time  the  court  of  chancery, 
,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  useful  means  of  ad- 
;  ministering  justice.  In  1828  his  official  term 
ended ;  and,  having  attained  the  age  of  60,  he 
found  himsdf,  by  the  then  existing  constitution 
of  the  state,  prevented  from  holding  judicial 
'^"     Unbroken  in  constitution,  he  soon  form- 


ed for  himself  new  occupations.  Betoming  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  whence  he  had  removed 
on  becoming  a  judge,  he  was  reelected  professor 
of  law  in  Columbia  college.  For  sev^td  years 
he  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  law  to  na- 
merous  classes.  These  lectures  he  gave  to  the 
world,  in  his  "  Commentaries  on  American  Law** 
(4  vols.  8vo.,  1826-'80).  This  work  has  anoe 
passed  through  10  editions,  and  has  acquired  a 
world-wide  celebrity.  It  has  assumed  in  the 
United  States  the  position  which  Blackstone 
in  his  own  country  has  long  filled  by  hs 
*'  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England."  It 
embraces  not  merely  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
federal  Union,  but  the  municipal  law,  written 
and  unwritten,  of  the  several  states.  Vast  and 
comprehensive  in  plan,  elaborate  and  minnte  in 
research,  the  beauties  of  its  style  and  its  histor- 
ical learning  commend  it  to  the  general  reader, 
while  it  has  been  proved  to  be  the  best  guide  to 
the  law  student,  and  a  valuable  aid  to  the  prac- 
tical lawyer.  The  last  26  years  of  Chancellor 
Kent's  life  were  passed  in  tranquil  pursmts,  in 
enlarging  and  correcting  his  *^  Commentariee," 
in  giving  opinions  on  legal  subjects,  in  advisliig 
and  deciding  on  controversies  submitted  to  his 
decision,  and  performing  all  the  duties  of  an 
active  and  patriotic  citizen.  In  1886  he  wrote 
and  published,  at  the  request  of  the  common 
council  of  the  city,  a  compendious  treatise  on 
the  charter  of  New  York,  and  the  powers  of 
the  municipal  officers.  In  the  performance  of 
various  and  important  duties,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  extensive  library,  surrounded  by  domestio 
peace  and  universal  esteem,  his  years  ^ided 
tranquilly  on,  until,  having  attained  his  85th 
year,  his  health  began  to  decline ;  and  with  un- 
clouded intellect,  and  in  the  humble  profession 
of  the  Christian's  faith,  he  closed  his  long,  use- 
ful, and  honorable  life.  His  widow  survived  him 
8  years.  He  left  one  son  (Judge  William  Kent 
of  New  York)  and  two  daughters. 

KENT,  WiLUAM,  an  English  painter,  sculp- 
tor, and  architect,  bom  in  Yorkshire  in  1684, 
died  April  12, 1748.  He  was  of  humble  origin, 
but  by  the  liberality  of  some  friends  was  en- 
abled to  study  painting  in  Italy,  where  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  who 
gave  him  a  home  in  his  house.  He  executed 
uie  Shakespeare  monument  in  Westminster 
abbey,  and  is  conndered  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  modem  school  of  landscape  gardening. 

KENTON,  a  N.  oo.  of  Ky.,  separated  from 
Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  bounded  E.  by 
Licking  river;  area,  140  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860^ 
17,088,  of  whom  880  were  slaved.  The  surface 
is  very  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  fertile.  Much  of 
it  is  laid  out  in  market^ardena,  whose  products 
find  a  market  in  Cincinnati.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  478,546  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
80,780  of  oats,  12,544  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  18,- 
561  of  wool.  There  were  20  grist  mills,  7  saw 
mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  26  churches,  and  1,- 
418  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Oo* 
viDgtbn  and  Lexington  railroad  passes  through 
the  county.    Capital,  Independence. 
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SUNTON,  SofOKf  an  American  pioneer,  bom 
Ia  Fanqiiier  oo^  Ya.,  April  8,  1755,  died  in 
Logan  eo.,  O.,  in  1886.  At  the  age  of  16  he 
had  an  affray  with  a  yonng  man  arising  out  of 
n  loTe  afiair;  and  believing  he  had  killed  hia 
adTcnary,  he  fled  beyond  Uie  Alleghanies  and 
became  a  companion  of  Boone  and  the  other 
aariy  pioneers  of  Kentucky.  For  a  time  he 
acted  aa  a  spy  of  €k>y.  Dnnmore,  and  subsequent- 
Ij  iMurticipated  in  the  war&re  waged  against 
tte  Britnh  and  the  Indians  west  of  the  Allegha- 
Biea^  flhowlDg  remarkable  courage,  sagacity,  and 
aadoranoa.  In  1782,  learning  that  his  rival  was 
llTmg,  be  retomed  to  his  native  place,  and  soon 
after  removed  with  his  father's  fumily  to  Ken- 
tiich^.  He  was  frequently  engaged  in  Indian 
warwre,  until  the  expedition  under  Wayne  in 
1799-^4  restored  tranquillity  to  the  western 
fixxitier.  As  the  country  bc^an  to  fill  up  with 
■ettlers,  his  lands,  to  which,  in  consequence  of 
bis  ^ooranoe  <^  or  indifiference  to  legal  forms, 
lie  bad  never  secured  perfect  titles,  were  taken 
from  him,  and  by  repeated  lawsuits  he  was 
ndQoed  to  penury.  He  nevertheless  took  up 
ama  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  fought  with  the 
KentQcky  troops  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 
la  1824  he  appeared  in  Frankfort  in  tattered 
gHiiMDtB  to  petiUon  the  legislature  of  Kentucky 
to  i«kaae  the  claim  of  tne  state  upon  some 
Monntatn  land  owned  by  him.  His  appearance 
aft  first  excited  ridicule,  but  upon  being  recog- 
Biaed  be  was  treated  with  much  distinction  by 
tbe  legislatore ;  his  lands  were  released,  and  a 
of  $240  was  procured  for  him  from 
L  He  died  near  the  spot  where,  58 
,  _  ( previous,  he  had  narrowly  escaped  death 
aft  tbe  hands  of  the  Indians. 

KXNTUOKT,  an  interior  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  and  the  second  admitted  under  the 
jbdand  ocmstitntion,  situated  between  lat.  86° 
W  and  99""  6'  N.,  and  long.  82"^  2'  and  89''  40'  W. ; 
boonded  K.  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  divides  it 
from  niinoifl,  ^diana,  and  Ohio ;  £.  by  Virginia, 
from  wbicfa  it  is  separated  by  the  Big  Sandy 
riTcr  and  the  Cumberland  mountains;  S.  by 
Tcaneesee  and  a  conventional  line  mostly  on 
tbe  panUd  of  S^"*  80'  N.;  and  W.  by  the  Mis- 
i,  separating  it  from  Missouri;  greatest 
£.  and  W.  808  m.,  greatest  breadth  172 
m. ;  area,  87,680  sq.  m.,  or  24,116,200  acres, 
being  1.28  per  cent  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
United  States.  The  state  is  divided  into  110 
eomtieai  viz. :  Adair,  Allen,  Anderson,  Ballard, 
Barren,  Bath,  Boone,  Bourbon,  Boyle,  Bracken, 
BreaOiitt,  Breekenridge,  Bullitt,  Butler,  Cald- 
wdl,  GallowajvOampbell,  Oarroll,  Carter,  Ca- 
sey, Cbriatlan,  Clarke,  Clay,  Clinton,  Crittenden, 
Oamberland,  Daviess,  Edmondson,  Estill,  Fay- 
ette, naming,  Floyd,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Gallatin, 
Qarrard,  Grant,  Graves,  Grayson,  Green,  Green- 
im,  Hanoo^  Hardin,  Harlan,  Harrison,  Hart, 
ttoidencm,  Henry,  Hickman,  Hopkins,  Jackson, 
Mfoeon,  Jessamine,  Johnson,  Kenton,  Knox, 
Lamel,  La  Bue,  Lawrence,  Letcher,  Lewis,  Un* 
eobi,  Livingston,  Logan,  Lyon,  McCracken,  Mc- 
Lean, Madison,  Marion,  Mmhall,  Mason,  Meade, 


Mercer,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Muhlen- 
burg.  Nelson,  Nicholas,  Ohio,  Oldham,  Owen, 
OwSey,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Pike,  Powell,  Puladii, 
Rock  Castle,  Rowan,  Russell,  Scott,  Shelby, 
Simpson,  Spencer,  Taylor,  Todd,  Trigg,  Trimble, 
Union,  Warren,  "Washington,  Wayne,  Whitley, 
Woodford,  and  the  5  foUowing  formed  during 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature :  Boyd,  Ma- 
goffin, Metcalf,^  Webster,  and  Wolf.  Louisville, 
JefEerson  co.,  is  the  largest  city  and  the  com- 
mercial emporium  of  the  state;  Frankfort, 
Franklin  co.,  is  the  political  capital ;  Lexing- 
ton, Fayette  co.,  is  the  most  important  inland 
town.  MaysviUe,  Covington  and  Newport  (on 
opposite  sides  of  the  mouth  of  Licking  river, 
and  facing  Cincinnati,  Ohio),  Henderson,  and 
Paducah,  are  the  most  important  towns  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  Columbus  and  Hickman  on  the 
Mississippi,  all  of  which  places  now  or  prospec- 
tively are  the  termini  of  railroads  fh>m  the  in- 
terior. Danville  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  state.  Harrodsburg  and  Boonesborough 
are  the  oldest  towns.  The  other  most  impor- 
tant towns  in  the  state  are  Bardstown,  Bow- 
ling Green,  Georgetown,  Glasgow,  Hopkins- 
ville,  Lebanon,  Paris,  Russellville,  Smitnland, 
Sk. — ^The  population  of  the  state  at  7  decennial 
periods  has  been  as  follows : 


U.S.OeDMM. 

Whlt«. 

FN* 

SlsT*. 

TeteU 

1790 

61,188 
179,871 
884,287 
484,644 
617,787 
r00,268 
761,418 

114 
741 
1,718 
2,941 
4.917 
7,817 
10,011 

11,880 
40,848 
80,561 
128.782 
165,218 
182,258 
210,981 

78,077 

1800 

220^06 

1810 

406,511 

1890 

664,817 

1880 

887,917 

1840 

779,828 

1850 

982^405 

Of  the  white  population  in  1850,  there  were 
892,804  males  and  868,609  females ;  of  the  free 
colored  (blacks  7,881,  and  mulattoes  2,680),  4,- 
868  males  and  5,148  females ;  and  of  the  slave 
(blacks  181,752  and  mulattoes  29,729),  105,068 
males  and  105,918  females.  Density  of  popula- 
tion, 26.07  to  a  square  mile;  proportion  of  pop- 
ulation to  that  of  the  whole  Union,  4.24  per 
cent ;  relative  rank  of  the  state  with  reference 
to  population,  the  8th.  Decennial  increase  of 
population  from  1799  to  1850:  202.86,  88.98. 
88.82, 21.90, 18.86,  and  25.98  per  cent  Should 
the  population  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
as  in  the  decade  1840-^50,  it  will  now  (1860) 
amount  to  1,287,684.  Families  in  1850  (white 
and  free  colored),  182,920,  and  dwellings  180,- 
769.  Of  the  total  population  (1850),  80,078 
were  under  1  year  of  age ;  1  and  under  5, 188,- 
919 ;  5  and  under  10, 151,829 ;  10  and  under 
15, 182,909;  15  and  under  20, 110,886;  20  and 
under  80, 172,220;  80  and  under  40, 105,810; 
40  and  under  50, 68,588 ;  50  and  under  60,  40,- 
764;  60  and  under  70,  22,181:  70  and  under 
80, 9,482 ;  80  and  under  90, 2,927 ;  90  and  under 
100,  555 ;  100  and  upward,  157 ;  unknown,  205. 
Of  those  of  100  or  more  years  of  age,  59  were 
whites,  17  free  colored,  and  81  slaves.  White 
and  free  colored  (total  771,424)  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky, 601,764;  in  other  states,  189,117;  in 
foreign  countries,  29,189;  of  unknown  origin, 
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1,854;  natiyes  of  Kentucky  resictont  in  other 
states,  257,648.  Batio  of  foreign  born  to  total, 
8.78  per  cent  Of  191,075  males  (white  and  free 
colored)  over  16  years  of  age,  86,598  were  em- 
ployed in  commerce,  trade,  mannfEictures,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  mining;  115,017  in  agricnl- 
tare;  28,418  in  labor  not  agricultural;  204  in 
the  army;  1,027  in  sea  and  river  navigation; 
8,811  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity;  4,420  in 
other  pursuits  requiring  education ;  902  in  gov- 
ernment civU  service;  212  in  domestic  service; 
and  471  in  other  occupations.  Slaveholders, 
88,885,  viz. :  holders  of  1  slave,  9,244;  of  1  and 
under  5,  18,284;  of  6  and  under  10,  9,579;  of 
10  and  under  20,  5,022;  of  20  and  under  50, 
1,198;  of  50  and  under  100,  58;  of  100  and 
under  200,  5.  The  relative  rank  of  Kentucky 
with  reference  to  slaves  is  the  9th.  Deaf  and 
dumb,  568,  viz. :  white  507,  free  colored  5,  and 
dave  51 ;  blind,  552,  viz. :  white  419,  free  col- 
ored 20,  and  shive  118;  insane, 527, viz.:  white 
502,  free  colored  2,  and  slave  28;  idiotic,  907, 
viz. :  white  796,  free  colored  20,  and  slave  91. 
Paupers  supported  in  1849-'50,  1,126 ;  cost, 
$57,548 ;  on  June  1, 1850, 777.  Oriminals  con- 
victed, 1849-^50, 160;  in  prison,  June  1,  1850, 
52.  Federal  population  (all  the  free  and  §  of  the 
slave)  898,012,  which  entitled  Kentucky  to  10 
representatives  in  congress. — ^The  western  part 
of  the  surface  of  Kentucky  \a  nearly  level,  the 
broad  plains  being  varied  by  gentle  undulations. 
The  S.  £.  is  broken  by  the  Oumberland  moun- 
tains and  their  o£&hoots.  Narrow,  deep,  and 
gloomy  valleys  intervene  between  the  ridges. 
Kone  of  the  summits,  however,  attain  a  greater 
altitude  than  8,000  feet,  and  their  mean  eleva- 
tion does  not  exceed  2,000  feet.  The  whole  of 
this  region  is  well  wooded,  especially  the  foot 
hills  and  valleys.  To  the  N.  and  W.  of  the 
hilly  region  lies  what  may  be  called  an  upland, 
which  extends  from  the  Big  Sandy  river  to  long. 
86°  W.  and  comprehends  more  than  half  the 
whole  area  of  the  state.  Its  surface  is  undulat- 
ing, with  gentle  ascents  and  descents,  but  it  is 
intersected  by  numerous  narrow  and  deep  val- 
leys in  which  the  rivers  run.  Though  this  up- 
land is  sparingly  provided  with  spring  water,  its 
soil  is  of  the  first  quality  and  equal  to  any  in  the 
Union.  The  W.  portion  of  the  state  is  divided 
between  the  ^*  barrens"  and  a  country  which  is 
partially  hilly.  The  barrens,  which  occupy 
chiefly  the  tract  between  the  Green  and  Cum- 
berland rivers,  in  their  natural  state  are  gener- 
ally destitute  of  trees,  resembling  in  this  respect 
the  prairies  N.  of  the  Ohio  river;  but  the  level 
surface  is  diversified  by  low  round-topped  hills, 
cfdled  **oak  knobs"  on  account  of  the  trees 
which  cover  them.  This  tract  is  the  least  fer- 
tile portion  of  the  state.  The  alluvial  bottoms 
between  these  hills  and  the  Ohio  and  its  afflu- 
ents are  exceedingly  rich.  On  the  N.  and  W. 
the  barrens  are  margined  by  a  more  broken  and 
hilly  country,  which  gradually  passes  to  the  low 
flats  which  skirt  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers« 
This  tract  is  superior  in  fertility  to  the  barrens, 
bat  cannot  be  compared  with  Uie  upland  coun- 


try.— Kentucky  is  amply  provided  with  noble 
streams.  The  Mississippi  lorms  its  W.  limit  for 
a  distance  of  80  ro.  Along  the  N.  W.  and  N. 
boundary  runs  the  Ohio  in  a  winding  course  for 
nearly  600  m.,  navigable  throughout,  and  afford* 
ing  with  its  chief  affluents  water  communica- 
tion to  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  Missisdppi  re- 
ceives from  Kentucky  only  a  few  inconsiderable 
tributaries.  Of  the  streams  which  flow  into  the 
Ohio,  the  most  eastern  is  the  Big  Sandy,  which 
rises  in  Virginia  on  the  Great  Flat  Top  moan- 
tains,  a  portion  of  the  Alleghany  range;  where  it 
approadies  Kentucky  it  turns  nearly  due  N., 
and  continues  in  that  direction  to  its  ontlet, 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  two  states; 
it  is  navigable  only  for  a  short  distance,  owing 
to  fsdls  which  occur  where  it  issues  from  the 
mountain  region.  The  Licking  rises  in  Floyd 
CO.,  flows  with  many  windings  in  a  N.  K.  W. 
durection  for  more  than  100  m.,  and  falls  into 
the  Ohio  between  Oovin^n  and  Newport,  op- 
posite Cincinnati;  in  winter  and  spring  it  u 
navigable  for  boats  70  m.  The  different  branches 
of  the  Kentucky  river  rise  in  the  laurel  moun- 
tains, and  form  by  their  union  a  considerable 
stream  which  flows  first  N.  W.,  then  W.,  and  at 
last  nearly  due  N. ;  its  course  is  about  260  m., 
and  though  very  rapid  it  may  be  navigated  by 
steamboats  to  Frankfort,  60  m.,  and  by  small 
boats  for  100  m.  higher.  Green  river  rises  in 
the  W.  districts  of  the  upland  region,  and  flows 
W.  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  to  its  junction 
with  its  chief  affluent,  the  Big  Barren,  where  it 
deflects  to  the  N.  W.  and  finally  to  the  K,  join- 
ing the  Ohio  about  50  m.  above  the  Cumber- 
land; its  length  is  about  800  m.,  and  it  is  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  to  Greensburs,  200  m., 
and  for  boats  nearly  to  the  heads  of  the  stream, 
but  navigation  ia  obstructed  by  falls  about 
50  m.  above  its  mouth.  Cumberland  river 
rises  in  the  valley  between  the  Cumberland 
and  Laurel  mountains;  it  traverses  both  the 
mountain  and  the  upland  regions,  generally  in  a 
westerly  direction,  but  on  approaching  the  bar- 
rens it  turns  S.  and  enters  Tennessee,  where 
it  makes  a  large  bend  and  then  reenters  Ken- 
tucky with  a  N.  W.  coui*se,  and  so  continues  to 
the  Ohio,  which  it  enters  about  10  m.  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee ;  it  is  nearly  600  m. 
long,  and  as  its  current  is  comparativelv  gentle 
it  offers  an  easy  navigation  for  sloops  ana  steam- 
boats as  for  up  as  Nashville,  Tenn.,  200  m.  from 
its  mouth,  and  at  high  water  to  Burkesville, 
Ky. ;  for  boats  of  15  tons  it  is  navigable  for  800 
m.,  and  for  river  boats  much  higher.  The  Ten- 
nesee  flows  only  about  70  ra.  through  Kentucky ; 
it  admits  steamboats  to  Florence,  Ala.,  800  m. 
from  its  mouth. — ^Kentucky  lies  wholly  in  the 
great  region  of  stratified  rocks  of  the  West, 
These  traverse  the  state  in  layers  so  nearly  hor- 
izontal, that  often  over  broad  districts  no  dip  is 
perceptible  to  the  eye.  Through  the  central 
portion  of  the  state,  from  N.  to  S.,  the  silurian 
groups,  which  are  here  almost  exclusively  cal- 
careous in  their  character,  thus  overspread  the 
Bur&ce  for  nearly  100  m.  in  width,  and  form 
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the  gnat  central  axis  of  the  lowest  rooks.  At 
Louisville  thej  disappear  by  reason  of  their  Terj 
gentle  westvard  dip,  and  pass  beneath  the  lime- 
stones of  the  devonian  age,  which  here  lie  ez- 
poeed  in  horizontal  strata,  forming  the  bed  of 
the  river  and  the  reefs  which  occasion  the  falls 
at  this  place.  They  are  sacceeded  by  the  car- 
boniferons  limestone,  and  still  farther  W.  the 
eoal  measures,  commencing  at  Rome  on  the 
Ohio  river,  are  traced  almost  to  the  mouth  of 
this  river.  This  is  the  southern  end  of  the  coal 
field  of  lUinoiB  and  Indiana,  which  ezteDds  S. 
nearly  across  the  western  portion  of  Kentucky. 
(See  I1XIN01&)  In  this  portion  occurs  tbe 
Breokenridge  coal,  so  well  known  for  its  excel- 
lent qualities  for  producing  coal  oU.  To  the  £., 
about  100  m.  from  Louisvifle,  the  same  repetition 
of  tbe  formations  is  encountered,  as  the  Silurian 
roeka  dip £.  on  this  side  of  tbe  axis;  and  the 
ooal  measures  which  occupy  the  whole  eastern 
portion  of  the  state  are  a  part  of  the  great  Ap- 
palachian ooal  field  which  overspreads  western 
Vitiginia  aod  Pennsylvania.  The  limestones 
abound  in  fossQ  remains,  and  those  of  the  falls 
at  Louisville  are  especially  famous  for  the  re- 
markably fine  coralline  productions  they  afford. 
When  the  river  is  low  and  tbe  rocks  in  its  bed 
are  exposed  to  view,  they  appear  like  the  coral 
leefii  produced  by  living  zoophytes,  the  softer 
portions  being  wasted  and  worn  away,  so  that 
the  hard  calcareous  corals  stand  out  in  relief 
precisely  aa  if  they  were  living.  Fine  selected 
q>eoimens  being  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
others  of  recent  growth,  none  but  a  zoologist 
would  be  able  to  guess  which  were  ancient  and 
which  modem.  These  limestones  also  abound 
in  caves,  some  of  which,  as  the  Mammoth  cave 
(see  Oavx),  situated  near  Green  river  In  Ed- 
monson 00.,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  ouriosities.  Upon  their  walls  are  found 
incrustations  of  saltpetrew  which  in  some  in- 
stances have  been  profitably  collected.  In  some 
<^  the  superficial  depressions  of  the  limestone 
are  found  the  low  swamps  known  as  ^^  licks,'' 
frequented  by  deer  and  elk,  and  in  ancient  times 
by  the  buffalo,  and  in  a  still  more  distant  epoch 
by  the  extinct  species  of  elephant^  horse,  masto- 
don, megalonyx,  &c.,  whose  bones  are  occasion- 
ally found  near  the  saline  springs  of  these  quag- 
mires. One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
kxaJities  is  the  Big  Bone  lick,  28  m.  S.  W.  from 
Cincinnati.  The  metallic  productions  of  Ken- 
tacky  are  of  little  importance.  In  1856,  86,568 
tons  of  iron  were  made  from  80  blast  furnaces. 
Lead  ores  have  been  worked  to  a  small  extent. 
Salt  springs  occur  in  many  places  amons  the 
sandstone  rocks,  and  sulphur,  saline,  and  chaly- 
beate springs  are  numerous.— The  blue  limestone 
region,  which  was  oriffinaUy  covered  with  for- 
ests of  large  trees  and  a  dense  undergrowth  of 
reeds,  contains  the  richest  soil  in  the  state,  and 
that  part  of  it  between  the  Ohio  and  the  vicinity 
of  Lcodngton  is  commonly  called  the  ^'  garden  of 
Kentucky.''  The  barrens  are  thinly  wooded,  but 
produce  good  pasturage,  so  that  the  average  fer- 
tility ofKentacky  maybe  considered  equal  to tiiiat 


of  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  cKmate  is 
remarkably  pleasant.  The  mean  annual  temper* 
ature  is  about  55^  F. ;  in  winter  the  thermome- 
ter frequently  falls  to  20^  or  IS'',  and  in  summer 
rises  to  W  or  lOO''.  The  winters  are  sometimes 
prolonged  from  late  November  to  early  April, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  snow  lies  long  on  tiie 
ground,  and  in  the  8.  counties  cattle  and  sheep 
are  abroad  throughout  the  coldest  seasons.  In 
spring  and  summer  S.  W.  winds  prevail,  and  the 
weather  is  delightful.  The  K  W.  wind  produces 
the  i^reatest  winter  cold.  Rain  falls  abundantly 
in  wmter  and  spring,  but  is  sometimes  scanty  in 
the  summer  and  autumn,  the  weather  in  those 
seasons  being  characteristically  dry  and  con- 
stant— ^There  are  still  extensive  forests  in  Ken- 
tucky. In  the  mountain  and  upland  region  are 
found  chiefiy  tulip  trees,  elm,  oak,  hickory,  wal- 
nut, cherry,  &c. ;  those  of  the  barrens  are  chief- 
ly oaks,  chestnuts,  and  elms.  Among  the  more 
generally  difibsed  and  most  useful  trees  are  the 
sugar  maple,  the  honey  locust,  and  the  cofiee 
tree,  with  the  pawpaw  and  others  which  fur- 
nish household  staples  of  great  value.  The 
principal  fruit  trees  are  the  apple  and  peach. 
Beside  being  a  great  grain-growing  state.  Ken* 
tucky  produces  more  than  half  of  the  hemp 
grown  in  the  Union,  and  $  of  the  fiax.  In  the 
6.  W.  districts,  along  the  Tennessee,  Cumber- 
land, and  Mississippi  rivers,  cotton  is  raised; 
and  the  tobacco  which  is  grown  in  these  regions 
and  in  the  rich  soil  further  £.  supplies  a  vaJn- 
able  material  to  the  commerce  of  the  state, 
Kentucky  producing  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
all  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  census  of  1850,  Kentucky  contained  74,777 
farms  and  plantations,  enclosing  16,940,748  (im- 
proved 5,968,270,  and  unimproved  10,081,478) 
acres  of  laud,  or  about  {  of  the  whole  surface 
of  the  state.  The  cash  value  of  these  was  $75,- 
814,898,  and  the  cash  value  of  implements  and 
machinery  used  in  agriculture  was  $11,576,988. 
The  live  stock  in  the  state  consisted  of  815,682 
horses,  65,609  asses  and  mules,  247,475  milch 
cows,  62,274  working  oxen,  442,768  other  cattle, 
1,102,091  sheep,  and  2,891,168  swine— in  all 
valued  at  $29,661,486;  and  the  value  of  animals 
slaughtered  in  the  census  year  was  $6,462,598. 
The  product  of  animals  in  the  same  year  con- 
sisted of  9,947,528  lbs.  of  butter,  218,954  of 
cheese,  and  2,297,488  of  wool.  The  grain  crops 
of  1849  were  as  follows:  wheat  2,142,822,  rye 
415,078,  oats  8,201,811,  Indian  com  58,672,591, 
barley  95,848,  and  buckwheat  16,097  bushels. 
The  potato  crop  amounted  to  2,490,666  (Irish 
1,492,487  and  sweet  998,179)  bushels,  the  hay 
crop  to  118,747  tons,  and  the  crops  of  beans  and 
peas  to  202,574  bushels.  The  staples  produced 
were:  hemp  17,787  tons,  flax  2,100,116  lbs., 
and  tobacco  55,501,196  lbs.  The  other  enumer- 
ated products  were:  cotton,  808,200 lbs. ;  rice, 
5,688  lbs. ;  hops,  4,809  lbs. ;  clover  seed,  8,280, 
and  other  grass  seed  21,481  bushels;  beeswax 
and  honey,  1,158,019  lbs;  flax  seed,  75,801  lbs. ; 
maple  sugar,  487,405  lbs. ;  molasses,  80,079 
galls. ;  ulk  cocoons,  1,281  lbs. ;  wine,  8,098  galls., 
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&c  The  valne  of  market  garden  products  was 
$308,120,  and  of  orchard  products  $106,280. 
The  total  valne  of  agricultural  productions  re- 
turned at  the  census  of  1850  was  $52,477,680 ; 
in  1840  the  value  was  only  $26,288,968.  The 
actual  crops  per  acre  as  returned  in  1850  were 
as  follows:  wheat  8,  rye  11,  Indian  com  24^ 
and  oats  18  hushels;  tohacco575  lbs.;  Irish  po- 
tatoes 180  and  sweet  potatoes  65  bushels ;  hay 
li  tons;  hemp  650  lbs. — ^There  are  8  other 
states  that  are  higher  in  the  scale  of  values  in 
manufactures  than  Kentucky.  In  1850  there 
were  in  the  state  8,609  establishments  engaged 
in  manufactures,  mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
These  employed  22,445  males  and  1,940  females, 
and  a  capital  of  $12,850,784.  The  raw  mate- 
rial used  was  valued  at  $12,170,225,  the  annual 
wages  paid  amounted  to  $4,764,096,  and  the 
value  of  the  products  was  $24,588,483.  Among 
the  establishments  are  enumerated  8  cotton 
mills,  with  a  capital  of  $289,000;  25  woollen 
mills,  $249,820 ;  21  works  for  pig  iron,  $924,- 
700;  20  works  for  iron  castings,  $502,200;  4 
works  for  wrought  iron,  $176,000;  81  distiller- 
ies and  breweries,  $201,335  ;  12  salt  works, 
$121,450 ;  275  tanneries^  $763,455,  &c  The 
principal  manufacturing  centre  is  Louisville. — 
Kentucky  has  no  direct  foreign  commerce,  but 
its  domestic  commerce  Is  very  extensive.  The 
chiefcommercial  places  are  Maysville,  Covington, 
Louisville,  Henderson,  Smithland,  Paducah,  &c., 
on  the  Ohio,  Columbus  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
Lexington  in  the  Interior.  The  principal  exports 
are  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  horses,  cattle,  bagging, 
and  rope.  The  shipping  owned  in  the  state  (ail 
steam)  in  1850  amount^  to  14,820  tons,  and  in 
1859  to  29,627  tons.  The  number  of  vessels 
(steamers)  built  in  1850  was  84,  having  an  ag- 
gregate measurement  of  6,461  tons;  and  in  1859, 
20,  of  3,816  tons.  Internal  improvements  have 
been  well  attended  to  in  Kentucky,  and  all  the 
large  rivers  have  been  rendered  navigable  for 
considerable  distances  above  their  natural  heads 
of  navigation ;  the  works  on  the  Kentucky, 
Green,  Licking,  and  Big  Sandy  are  the  most 
important.  The  Portland  and  Louisville  canal 
has  been  constructed  around  the  falls  on  the 
Ohio,  and  is  an  important  avenue  of  commerce. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  another  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  in  Indiana.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  ndlroads  in  operation  and 
in  progress  in  Jan.  1860  : 


RaUraida. 

Total 
ullct. 

MIlM 

opm. 

Coat. 

Breckenrldge  Ck>al 

80.0 

188.0 

85l0 

89.0 

65.1 

184.5 

81.T 

87.6 

89.0 

45.5 

58.6 

5.0 

8.5 
80.0 
17.0 
18.0 
89.0 
65.1 
184.5 

0.0  • 
87.6 
18.8 
90.0 
68.6 

5.0 

€818,000 

*•» 

884,488 

648,701 

1^7,888 

4,884,980 

Gorlngrton  and  Lexington 

Lexington  and  Big  Sandy 

Lexington  and  Frankfort 

LoalsvlUe  and  Frankfort 

LonlsvlUe  and  NaahriUe 

HemphiB  Brenoh 

Lebanon  Branch 

MaTSTiUe  and  Lexington 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

575,000 

600,000 

1,170,000 

100,000 

Padaeah  and  Mobile 

Portland  and  LouLBvilie 

Total 

808.4 

587.0 

$15,856,980 

From  the  above  27  miles  must  be  deducted  for 
that  portion  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
raihroad  within  Tennessee,  leaving  for  Kentucky 
510  miles.    All  of  these  lines  have  been  con- 
structed by  private  capital,  the  state  never  hav- 
ing as  yet  anorded  any  aid  to  the  several  com- 
panies.   Beside  the  roads  above  noticed,  Ihere 
are  others  of  equal  importance  now  in  progress^ 
as  the  Henderson  and  Nashville  railroad,  cue  or 
two  from  Danville  or  other  point  S.  of  Paris  to 
Enoxville,  and  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  railroad, 
which  is  not  yet  open  as  far  as  the  Kentucky 
frontier. — On  tian.  1,  1860,  there  were  in  Ken- 
tucky 87  banks  and  branoh  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $12,216,726;  liabilities: 
cu-culation    $9,889,426,    deposits    $i,042,688, 
profits   on   hand  $859,816;    resources:  notes 
and  bills  of  exchauge,  &c.,  $21,684^719,  specie 
$4,864,981,  real  estate  $508,508 ;  balance  total, 
$26,508,158.— The  present  oonstitntion  of  Ken- 
tucky was  adopted  in  1850.    Every  free  white 
male  citixen  21  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in 
the  state  2  years,  in  the  county  one  year,  and  in 
the  precinct  60  days  next  preceding  an  election, 
is  entitled  to  vote.    The  general  election  is  fixed 
by  law  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  and  vot- 
ing is  «if  a  voce.    The  legislature  consists  of  a 
senate  of  88  members,  and  a  bonse  of  represen- 
tatives of  100.    Senators  must  be  80  years  of 
age,  and  are  chosen  for  4  years,  one  half  every 
second  year.    Representatives  mnst  be  24  years 
of  age,  and  hold  office  two  years.    The  sessions 
of  the  legislature  are  biennial,  be^nning  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December  in  every  odd  year, 
and  lasting  not  longer  than  60  days  unless  by 
vote  of  f  of  both  houses.    Members  are  paid  |4 
a  day,  and  15  cents  a  mile  for  travel.  The  gov- 
ernor is  chosen  for  4  years ;« the  present  term 
ends  Sept  80, 1868.    He  must  be  85  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
been  resident  in  the  state  for  6  years.    Ho  is 
ineligible  to  the  office  for  the  4  years  suoceed- 
ing  his  term.  The  lieutenant-governor,  auditor, 
attorney-general,  register  of  land  office,  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  also 
elected  for  4  years.    The  lieutenant-governor, 
with  the  same  qualifications  as  the  governor,  is 
ex  officio  president  of  the  senate,    u  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  office  of  governor  during  the  last 
half  of  the  term,  the  lieutenant-governor,  and 
failing  him  the  speaker  of  the  senatCL  would  act 
as  governor ;  but  if  during  the  fint  lialf  of  the 
term,  then  the  people  hold  a  new  election.  The 
treasurer  is  elected  by  the  people  every  2  yean 
The  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by  the  gor- 
emor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  and  holds  office  during  the  govern- 
or's term.  The  official  salaries  are:  for  Uie gov- 
ernor $2,500,  secretary  of  state  $1,000,  auditor 
$2,000,  register  of  land  office  $1,250,  treasorer 
$1,700,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
$1,000.    The  pay  of  the  lieutenant-governor  is 
$8  a  day  during  attendance  at  the  legislatiye 
session.    The  Judiciary  consists  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  circuit  courts  (14  in  number),  and  coun- 
ty courts.    Louisville  has  a  separate  chancery 
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oourt    The  oomt  of  appeals  consists  of  a  chief 
jortioe  and  three  Jadges,  the  attorney-ffeneral,  a 
derk,  sergeanti  and  reporter.    The  jadges  have 
each  $Sy600  a  year,  and  the  attorney-general 
$600  and  fees.    The  Lonisyille  chancery  oonrt 
eoDsista  of  a  chancellor  (salary  $1,800),  a  derk, 
and  a  marshal  (fees).    The  first  Judicial  district 
has  a]flo  a  chancellor  and  criminal  iadge,  whose 
salary  is  $1,800.    The  judges  of  circuit  are 
paid  $1,800,  and  attorneys  $500  and  fees.    All 
Judges  and  other  officers  of  courts  are  elected 
by  Uie  people.    The  revenue  is  derived  chieflv 
from  direct  and  specific  taxes  and  the  poll 
tax*    The  ordinary  receipts  for  the  year  end- 
ing Oct.  10, 1859,  amounted  to  $1,020,851,  and 
the  expenditures  to  $888,887.    At  the  end  of 
that  financial  year  there  was  remaining  in  the 
treasury  a  surplus  of  $186,463.    The  state  debt 
at  that  time  amounted  to  $5,479,244,  of  which 
$8,497,412  was  held  by  individuals,  $600,000  by 
the  bank  of  Kentucky  (the  bank  paying  inter- 
sstX  and  $1,881,882  bV  the  board  of  educa> 
tion.     To  pay  this  debt  a  dnking  fund  has 
been  established,  which  is  augmented  annually 
bv  q)ecific  taxes,  premiums  on  state  bonds,  div- 
idends on  stock,  a  pro  rata  tax  (5  cents  per 
$100)  on  property,  dec,  and  all  excess  of  rev* 
cane  at  the  end  of  each  year  over  $10,000.   The 
interest  on  the  state  debt  has  been  punctually 
paid.    The  receipts  of  the  sinking  fhnd  for  the 
year  1858-'9,  including  balance  from  1857-8 
^1,164),  were  $572,877,  and  the  expenditures 
Ibr  the  same  year  $405,986.    The  value  of  tax- 
able property  in  1859  was  $498,409,868,  being 
an  increase  in  10  years  of  $176,820,764.    The 
rate  of  taxation  is  20  cents  on  the  $100,  viz.,  10 
eentB  for  ordinary  ^expenses,  5  cents  for  the 
anking  fund,  and  6  cents  for  the  school  ftind. 
The  state  holds  stock  in  internal  improvement 
eompaniea  of  the  nominal  value  of  $4,880,475 ; 
in  banks  and  nulroads,  of  $2,162,820 ;  and  the 
linking  fiind,  $758,288 ;  total,  $7,751,578.    The 
ivindpal  institutions  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
by  the  state  are  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Leiing- 
ton,  the  western  lunatic  asylum  at  Hopkins- 
ville,  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Danville,  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Louisville,  and  the  state 
penitentiary  at  Frankfort— The  following  school 
statistics  are  taken  from  the  census  of  1850 : 


pal  colleges  and  professional  schools  in  the  state 
areasfoUows: 


SeiMii. 

Nun. 
Ur. 

TMCh- 

•n. 

mpOi. 

AnniMl 
•oaU 

PnUIe  and  prlmsr7  sehoolB. .. 
TJaiTenttiM  ukdeoUcges 

15 

100 

71,429 
18,112 
1.778 

$211,858 
26SC61T 
181,461 

Totid 

2,6T9 

8,006 

8^914 

$596,980 

Free  persons  over  20  years  of  age  unable  to 
read  and  write,  69,706,  of  whom  66,687  were 
white  and  8,019  ttee  colored  persons.  The 
number  of  children  in  the  state  between  6  and 
18  years  in  1858  was  240,799 :  the  number  re- 
ported as  havinff  attended  school  in  the  year 
was  267,712,  and  the  average  attendance  was 
97,001.  The  school  fund  amounted  in  the  same 
year  to  $1,455,882,  and  the  amount  distributed 
&r  school  support  was  $804,988.  The  prinoi- 
TOL.  X. — 10 


NttM. 

LoMtVm. 

1 

^1 

TransjlTania  UnlTenity. . . . 
Bt  Joseph's  CoUege......... 

Centre  CoUMre 

Augusta  College 

Lexington 

Bardstown 

DanTlUe 

Angosta 

BhelbyviUe!. '.'.!! 
Geoigetown 

Loaisrllle 

Padncah , 

1TO8 
1819 
1828 
1885 
1686 
188T 
1840 
1847 
1848 

less 

1840 
1868 
1868 

8 
80 

Bacon  College 

Shelby  College 

Geoivetown  Colloge 

Westeni  MiHUrTlnstltate.. 
St  AlorsinB  College  (B.  C). . 

Western  Bap^'iiieologicia 

Seminary 

Theological  School  (Presb.).. 
Bt  Mary's  Theol.  Seminary. . 
Kentaoky  School  of  Medicine 
Univeralty  of  LoulsTille 

CoTlngton 

DanTine 

New  Lebanon.... 

LonisTille 

LonlsTiUe 

10 
18 

— The  whole  number  of  church  buildings  in  the 
state  in  1850  was  1,845,  with  accommodation 
for  671,058  persons,  and  valued  as  property  at 
$2,252,448.  The  number  of  newspapers  was 
62;  of  these,  9  were  issued  dailj,  and  circulated 
annually  2,248,584  copies ;  7  tri-weekly,  1,125,- 
280  copies ;  88  weekly,  8,058^024  copies ;  and  8 
semi-monthly,  160,950  copies;  total  annual  cir- 
culation, 6,582,888  copies ;  and  12  (circulating  at 
each  issue  14,900  copies)  were  literary  and  mis- 
cellaneous ;  2  (80O  copies)  neutral  and  independ* 
ent ;  42  (55,98^  copies)  political ;  5  (12,525  cop- 
ies) religious  ;  and  1  (525  copies)  scientific.  The 
periodical  press  in  1869  comprised  70  publica- 
tions, of  which  2  were  semi-monthly,  54  weekly, 
2  semi-weeklv,  7  tn-weekly,  and  5  daily.  The 
number  of  libraries  (other  tlian  private)  in  the 
state  In  1850  was  80,  and  these  contained  79,466 
volumes,  viz. :  47  public  libraries,  witii  40,426 
volumes;  18  Sunday  school  Mbranes, 4,617  vol- 
umes ;  11  college  libraries,  88,225  volumes ;  and 
4  church  libraries,  1,200  volumes. — ^The  earliest 
explorers  of  Kentudcy  were  Boone  and  Knox. 
Then  came  Bullitt,  Harrod.  and  Henderson,  and 
next  Kenton,  OaUo way,  and  Logan.  The  exploits 
of  Boone  commenced  in  1769 ;  he  subsequent- 
ly founded  Boonesborough.  Harrodsburg  waa 
founded  in  1774^  and  Lexington  a  year  or  two 
later.  History,  however,  is  not  very  exact  in  re- 
gard to  the  precise  dates  of  these  foundations,  but 
it  is  conceded  that  these  towns  were,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ereneh  settlements,  the  oldest 
in  the  West.  Kentucky  was  now  made  a  county 
of  Virginia,  and  in  I77i  the  first  court  was  held 
at  Harrodsburg.  The  fkme  of  the  new  country 
soon  spread  fiur  and  wide,  and  settlers  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers.  Oonflicts  between  the 
white  and  red  races  were  frequent,  and  it  is 
said  that  from  this  fact  and  that  of  its  having 
been  the  scene  of  savage  warfare  for  ages,  the 
name  Kentucky,  meaning  in  the  aboriginal  Ian* 
guage  ^'  the  diurk  and  bloody  ground,"  had  5*9 
origin.  The  war  of  the  revolution  left  the  set- 
tlers in  constant  danger  of  Indian  outrage,  and 
the  dtizens  found  themselves  obliged  to  under- 
take their  own  protection.  Bidimond,  Va., 
the  capital,  was  too  far  distant  to  be  relied  on 
for  assistance  in  times  of  need,  and  hence  the 
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oonventions  held  at  DanyiUe  in  1774-'5  reoom* 
mended  a  peaceable  and  constitntional  separa- 
tion from  Virginia.  The  8d  convention  sent  a 
petition  to  Richmond,  and  in  1786  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  complying  with  the 
desires  of  Kentucky ;  but  from  several  causes 
the  separation  was  not  then  completed,  chiefly 
from  an  inclination  of  the  people  to  obtain  an 
independent  nationality.  A  4th  convention  only 
served  to  inflame  the  people  against  the  central 
government ;  and  a  report  having  gained  cur- 
rency that  Mr.  Jay,  when  minister  to  Spain,  had 
ceded  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  that 
country,  the  utmost  ill  feeling  was  aroused  in 
the  public  mind.  A  6th  convention  met,  and 
on  petition  Virginia  allowed  the  Kentuckians 
to  send  a  delegate  to  congress :  but  the  consti- 
tution having  in  the  meanwhile  been  adopted, 
the  whole  subject  was  turned  over  to  the  new 
government.  Takins  advantage  of  this  position 
of  aflkirs,  Spain  clandestinely  proposed  through 
her  minister  peculiar  commercial  favors  to 
Kentucky  in  case  of  her  forming  an  indepen- 
dent government.  These  propositions  met  with 
some  favor ;  but  a  6th  and  a  7th  convention 
were  assembled,  and  though  party  politics  ran 
high  in  the  debates,  constitntional  measures  at 
length  prevailed,  and  an  address  to  congress 
was  ultimately  voted.  Two  more  conventions 
were  subsequently  held,  and  the  question  was 
determined  by  Kentucky  becoming  in  1790  a 
separate  territory,  and  its  admission  into  the 
Union  on  June  1, 1792.  The  population  at  this 
timd  wiis  about  75,000.  Indian  wars,  however, 
eontinued  to  disturb  the  frontiers,  and  com- 
plaints of  the  inefficiency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment were  again  heard.  The  whiskey  tax  also 
became  oppressive,  and  the  American  policy 
toward  the  French  republic  was  denounced  in 
every  cabin.  The  mimster  Genest  was  received 
in  triumph  throughout  the  Westyand  it  was 
even  proposed  to  raise  troops  in  Kentucky  to 
■lake  a  descent  on  New  Orleans ;  nor  did  the 
governor  scruple  to  write  to  the  secretary  of 
state :  '^  I  shall  feel  but  littie  inclination  in  re- 
ttraiidBg  or  preventing  my  fellow  citizens  .  .  . 
to  gratify  or  remove  the  fears  of  a  minister  of  a 
prince  who  openly  withholds  firom  us  an  inval- 
uable right,  and  who  secretiy  instigates  against 
lu  a  savage  and  cruel  enemy.*^  The  old  idea 
of  independence  was  again  mooted,  but  the 
storm  passed  over.  In  the  10  or  12  years  which 
SQCoeeaed,  and  which  included  the  period  of 
negotiation  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  then  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  Ken- 
tucky was  again  agitated.  The  treaty  of  1795 
with  Spam  gave  to  the  United  States  the  right 
of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  and  the  freedom  of 
the  river.  Pending  the  negotiations  the  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  had  approached  some  lead- 
ing Kentuckians  with  a  view  to  a  different 
treaty,  but  action  on  these  premises  was  stayed 
by  fcideral  interference,  and  the  faithlessness  of 
the  Spaniards  was  soon  made  evident.  Seven 
years  now  passed  in  comparative  quiet  and  pros- 
perity, when  the  whole  nation  became  excited 


Dy  the  intelligence  that  the  Spaniards  had  vio- 
lated the  treaty  of  1795  by  a  denial  of  the  rights 
secured  by  its  provisions,  and  it  became  known 
that  even  Louisiana  hai  been  retroceded  to 
I^ce.  Its  Bubeeouent  purchase  by  the  United 
States  put  an  ena  to  all  pending  troubles. 
la  the  war  of  1812  Kentucky  took  an  actiT^ 
part  Upward  of  5,000  volunteers  were  called 
mto  active  service,  and  at  one  time  more  tbaa 
7,000  Kentuckians  are  said  to  have  been  in  the 
field.  During  this  period  the  chair  of  state  was 
filled  by  Isaac  Shelby,  a  hero  of  the  revohitioD, 
who  at  an  advanced  age  manifested  the  same 
enterprise  and  bravery  that  had  gained  him.  an 
honorable  reputation  in  the  battle  of  King's 
mountain.  At  the  battie  of  Frenchtown  and 
the  barbarous  massacre  which  followed  it,  many 
of  the  best  citizens  of  Kentucky  were  destroyed ; 
and  the  impetuous  but  HI  regulated  courage  of 
the  state  militia  at  the  unfortunate  attempt  to  re* 
lieve  Fort  Meigs  proved  fatal  to  a  large  body  of 
her  troops.  Since  the  treaty  of  1816  tiie  histoiy 
of  Kentucky  has  been  undisturbed  by  any  stir- 
ring events.  Its  progress  has  been  rapid,  and  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  other  brandies 
of  industry  withm  her  borders  signally  well 
sustained.  The  scene  of  action  in  the  Mezioaa 
war  was  too  far  distant  to  affect  the  fortunes 
of  the  state,  but  many  of  its  best  and  bravest 
citizens  were  engagea  in  that  contest,  and  bj 
their  prowess  elevated  the  reputation  of  the 
commonwesltii  before  the  worlo,  and  gained  for 
the  sons  of  the  "dark  and  bloody  ground**  a 
name  worthy  of  their  patriotism. 

KENTUOKT,  a  river  of  the  state  of  the  same 
name,  rising  in  the  Cumberland  mountains  on 
the  S.  £.  frontier.  Its  principal  feeders  are  the 
North,  Middle,  and  South  forks,  which  unite  in 
Owsley  CO.  near  the  village  of  Proctor.  The 
stream  then  takes  a  N.  W.  direction  to  the  8. 
boundary  of  Fayette  co.,  where  it  turns  toward 
the  S.  W.  After  keeping  on  this  course  for  15 
or  20  m.  it  resumes  its  former  durection,  and 
preserves  it  until  it  enters  the  Ohio  in  Carroll 
CO.  Its  length  from  the  Junction  of  its  head 
streams  to  its  mouth  is  260  m.,  but  the  distance 
in  a  straight  line  between  these  two  points  is 
only  108  m.  The  scenery  on  the  banks  is  fa- 
mous for  its  romantic  beauty.  For  a  great  part 
of  its  course  the  river  flows  between  perpen- 
dicular limestone  rocks,  through  which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  gradually  woni  its  way.  The 
Kentucky  has  no  large  tributaries.  It  is  navi- 
gable by  steamboats  to  Frankfort,  60  m.  firom 
Its  mouth.  By  means  of  a  series  of  dams  and 
locks  a  depth  of  at  least  6  feet  has  been  secured 
to  the  confluence  of  the  forks.  There  are  IT 
dams,  giving  a  rise  of  from  20  to  25  feet  each, 
and  the  same  number  of  locks,  each  178  feet 
long  and  88  feet  wide.  Anthracite  coal,  iron 
ore,  and  an  excellent  variety  of  marble  are 
found  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

KENTON,  John,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica  about  1788,  aied  at  Oowes^ 
in  the  isle  of  Wight,  Dec  8, 1856.  His  father 
was  a  wealthy  planter.    While  a  child  he  was 
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•eat  to  England  and  educated  at  the  Oharter- 
house  and  other  sehook^  and  was  graduated  at 
Peterhoiue  ooUege,  Cambridge.  After  leaving 
the  univenity  he  onltivated  the  acqoaintanoe  (u 
Ooleridge,  Sonthey,  Wordsworth,  and  other  emi- 
n«nt  men,  and  in  1816  he  visited  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  After 
his  retom  to  England  he  married  Miss  Caroline 
Gnrtoa,  whom  he  addresses  as  **Kea**  in  the 
**  Verses  written  in  a  Chnrohyard,''  and  whom 
he  Borvived  many  years.  His  first  volume  of 
poeti7,  entitled  '^  A  Bhymer^s  Plea  for  Toler- 
aiioe^  (188S),  was  followed  in  1886  by  **  Poems, 
finr  the  most  part  Occasional."  His  last  work 
was  entitled  ''A  Day  at  Tivoli,  with  other 
Verses.'^  He  used  his  large  fortune  with  great 
generoflity,  and  is  said  to  have  left  legacies  t6  80 
perscHu^  many  of  whom  were  his  old  literary 
mends,  indoding  Barry  Cornwall  (£6,000)  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Browning  (£10,000). 

KENTON,  Llotd,  lord,  a  British  Jurist,  bom 
at  Gredlngton,  Flintshire,  Oct.  5,  1782,  died 
at  Bath  in  1802.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh 
squire,  and  after  a  very  imperfect  education  at 
a  free  grammar  school  was  articled  to  an  attor- 
ney at  Nantwich  in  Cheshire.  Being  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation  of  becoming  a  part- 
ner in  the  bnainess  of  his  master,  he  went  to 
London  in  1764,  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in 
1761  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  attended  the 
eoorts  at  Westminster  regularly,  and  went  the 
Nordi  Welsh  circuit,  but  at  the  expiration  of 
10  years  was  so  little  advanced  in  professional 
repute  that  he  was  desirous  of  taking  orders  if 
he  could  have  obtained  the  presentation  to  a 
small  living.  At  this  Juncture  Dunning,  who 
had  been  his  fellow  student,  and  who  was  now 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  practice,  em- 
ployed him  as  his  '^  &g'*  or  ^^  devil ;"  and  many 
nm^red  opinions  written  by  Eenyon,  and  which 
Dunning  never  read,  were  signed  by  the  latter 
as  his  own«  As  it  gradually  transpired  that 
Donning's  opinions  were  prepared  bv  Kenyon, 
the  attorneys  began  to  employ  the  latter,  and 
eases  with  low  fees  soon  came  to  him  in  large 
numbers.  His  rise  out  of  his  chamber  seclusion 
was  probabjy  in  consequence  of  some  useful  ob- 
servations wluch  he  made  as  amioua  curia  in 
the  presence  of  Lord  Thurlow,  then  attorney- 
genmd,  who  thereafter  promoted  his  advance- 
ment in  various  ways.  To  this  powerful  friend 
he  owed  his  appointment  to  the  chief  justice- 
ship of  Chester.  The  sneers  of  Kenyon's  rivals 
at  this  appointment  incited  his  patron  to  push 
his  fortunes  still  further.  Although  possessing 
no  forensic  reputation,  he  was  in  1782  made 
attom^-fleneral,  and  two  years  after  master  of 
the  roDs.  m  which  latter  capacity  he  appeared 
to  connderable  advantage.  Finally,  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Lord  Mansfield,  he  was  promoted 
by  Pitt  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  tne  king's 
bench,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Kenyon,  baron  of 
Gredington.  This  appointment,  which  beheld 
until  his  death,  was  not  popular  with  the  bar, 
and  during  his  whole  judicial  career  he  was 
disliked  for  his  overbearing  disposition  toward 


his  professional  brethren,  and  his  irritating  and 
even  insolent  manners.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
wss  in  high  favor  with  the  public  on  account 
of  the  rigid  impartiality  of  his  decisions.  He 
recognized  no  aistinction  of  persons  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  but  rather  exited  in  an 
opportunity  to  inflict  severe  penalties  upon  the 
nch  or  tided.  He  was  deeply  learned  in  the 
law,  and  successfuUy  resisted  Lord  Mansfield's 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  fusion  of  law  and 
equity.  Outside  of  his  professional  range  be 
was  ludicrously  ignorant  He  accumulated  by 
his  professional  labors  a  fortune  of  £800,000. 

EJ:NY0N  COLLEGE.    See  Gambixb. 

EEOEUE:,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained  by 
Skunk  river;  area,  576  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1869, 
12,829.  The  sur&ce  consists  partiy  of  prairie, 
interspersed  with  groves  of  timber,  and  the  soil 
is  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1869 
were  650,420  bushels  of  Indian  com,  24,481  of 
wheat,  6,256  of  oats,  19,487  of  potatoes,  9,977 
tons  of  hay,  and  16,179  galls,  of  molasses.  Ovp- 
ital,  Lancaster. 

KEOKUK,  a  city  and  semi^capital  of  Lee  co., 
Iowa,  situated  in  the  8.  E.  corner  of  the  state, 
at  the  foot  of  the  lower  rapids  of  the  Misris- 
sippi,  and  2  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
Moines,  206  m.  above  St.  Louis,  and  126  m.  8. 
from  Iowa  City;  pop.  in  1860,  2,478;  m  1867. 
about  12,000.  It  is  built  partiy  at  the  foot  and 
partiy  on  the  smnmit  of  a  bluff  160  feet  high, 
which  contains  excellent  limestone,  and  has 
broad  regular  streets  with  many  handsome 
houses.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  state  medical  col- 
lege, a  female  seminary,  and  a  number  of  acad- 
emies. A  public  school  edifice  here,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $18,500,  is  said  to  be  the  handsom- 
est building  in  the  state  devoted  to  education. 
The  city  has  10  or  12  churches,  and  a  large 
number  of  lumber  and  brick  yards^  mills,  found- 
eries,  iko.  Its  manufacturing  establishments 
in  1867  numbered  about  50.  it  has  an  active 
and  rapidly  increasing  commerce,  and  an  in- 
complete table  of  its  trade  in  1866  gave  tiie 
amount  of  goods  sold  as  over  $6,000,000.  The 
rapids  in  the  Mississippi,  extending  12  m.  with 
a  mil  of  24  feet,  render  Keokuk  the  natural  head 
of  navigation  at  low  water,  but  a  canal  around 
them  oanable  of  admitting  large  steamboats,  and 
of  afforoing  a  vast  water  power,  has  been  pro- 
jected. The  city  has  most  of  the  trade  of  the 
rich  Des  Moines  valley,  and  is  the  terminus  of 
two  railroads,  the  Keokuk,  Fort  Des  Moines, 
and  Minnesota,  finished  as  far  as  Bentonsport, 
and  the  Keokuk,  Mount  Pleasant^  and  Musei^ 
tine,  finished  as  far  as  Fort  Madison.  It  has 
steamboat  communication  with  St  Louis. 

KEPLER,  JoHANv,  a  German  astronomer, 
bom  in  Magstatt,  near  WeiL  Wtirtemberg,  Deo. 
21,  1671,  died  in  Ratisbon,  Nov.  16, 1680.  He 
was  a  ackly  child,  and  during  his  whole  life 
suffered  periodically  from  fevers  and  other  idl- 
ments.  His  father,  a  man  of  noble  origin  and 
at  one  time  a  soldier  in  the  Ketherlan£  under 
the  duke  of  Alva,  having  been  reduced  by  the 
loss  of  his  property  to  the  condition  of  an  inn- 
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young  Kepler  was  daring  a  portion  of 
his  childhood  employed  by  him  in  a  menial  ca- 
paoitv.  In  1586  he  entered  the  monastic  school 
of  AJtanlbronn,  whence  he  was  transferred  to 
the  aniverslty  of  Ttlbingen,  where  in  1591  he 
took  his  degree  of  master.  Snbseqnently  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy 
nnder  M6stlin,  a  disciple  of  Oopemicns,  and 
in  1594  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  math- 
ematics in  the  nniversity  of  Gratz  in  Styria. 
Here  in  the  same  year  appeared  his  first  pub- 
lication, an  almanac  for  1595,  followed  in  1596 
by  his  ^'  Oosmographical  Mystery,"  containing 
a  fanciM  theory  regulating  the  order  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  whidi  Hallam  calls  "a 
work  mmgled  up  with  many  strange  effusions  of 
a  mind  far  more  eccentric  than  any  of  the  plan- 
ets with  which  it  was  engaged.*'  In  1597  he 
was  married  to  a  young  widow  named  Barbara 
Huller  von  Mulech,  and  soon  after,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  domestic  dissensions,  and  of  religions 
troubles  which  threatened  the  safety  of  the  Prot- 
estant professors  in  Gratz,  of  whom  he  was  one, 
he  was  constrained  to  take  refuge  in  Hungary. 
In  1600,  learning  that  Tycho  de  Brahe  was  in 
Benach  in  Bohemia,  he  repaired  thither,  in  the 
hope  of  availing  himself  of  the  Danish  astron- 
omer's observations  on  the  eccentricities  of  the 
orbits  of  planets,  and  was  received  by  him  with 
great  kindness.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  was 
presented  by  Tycho  to  the  emperor  Rudolph, 
who  named  him  imperial  mathematician^  and 
employed  him  to  assist  Tycho  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  set  of  astronomical  tables^  to  be 
called  the  Rudolphine  tables^  intended  to  super- 
sede those  calculated  on  the  Ptolemaic  and  Oo- 
pemican  systems.  The  emperor  pledged  him- 
self to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  work,  and 
Kepler,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  ex- 
amining the  observations  on  the  planet  Mars, 
commenced  his  labors  with  enthusiasm.  The 
death  of  Tycho  shortlv  afterward  disconcerted 
this  scheme;  and  althongh  Kepler  succeeded 
him  as  principal  mathematician,  with  a  liberal 
compensation,  he  was  thenceforth  constantly 
involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inability  or  neglect  of  the  em- 
Cr  to  pay  him  the  full  amount  of  his  salary, 
this  reason  he  was  obliged  to  postpone  the 
E reparation  of  the  Rudolphine  tables,  and  devote 
imself  to  works  of  a  less  expensive  kind ;  and 
sach  were  the  necessities  of  his  family  that  he 
frequently  eked  out  a  subsistence  by  castine 
nativities.  Que  of  the  first  results  of  his  altered 
circumstances  was  the  production  of  his  **  Prin- 
ciples of  Astrology*'  in  1602,  a  work  little  cred- 
itable to  his  speculative  faculties,  and  in  which 
he  confesses  his  belief  in  the  power  of  certain 
harmonious  configurations  of  suitable  planets  to 
control  human  impulses.  In  his  optical  treatise, 
**A  Supplement  to  VitelBo,"  published  in  1604 
at  Prague,  he  appears  to  far  better  advantage: 
and  althongh  with  all  his  scientific  ardor  and 
industry  he  was  unable  to  discover  the  law  of 
refraction,  a  subject  that  had  greatly  occupied 
his  attention  since  the  death  of  Tycho,  he 


was  nevertheless  sing][darly  snccessftil  in  his 
inquiries  respecting  vision,  and  first  analyzed 
the  whole  scheme  of  nature  in  ^e  stmctnre  of 
the  eye.  In  this  work  he  also  described  the 
mode  of  calcnlatinf  eclipses  which  obtains  at 
the  present  day.  In  his  subsequent  work  on 
optics,  entitled  ^' Dioptrics'^  (Augsburg,  1611  ; 
reprinted  in  London,  1658^,  which,  acoording^ 
to  Sir  David  Brewster,  ^*  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  science,*'  he  explained  the  method  of  trao* 
ing  the  progress  of  ravs  through  transparent 
b(Mies  with  convex  and  concave  surfEM^es,  and 
of  determining  the  foci  of  lenses,  and  of  the  rel- 
ative positions  of  the  imaoes  which  they  form 
and  the  objects  from  which  the  rays  proceed. 
Hence  he  was  led  to  describe  the  astronomical 
telescope,  having  two  convex  lenses,  by  which 
objects  are  seen  inverted.  These  cUscoveries^ 
however,  are  obscured  by  the  greatness  of  those 
announced  in  his  "  New  Astronomv,  or  Oom- 
mentaries  on  the  Motions  of  Mars"  (Prague, 
1609),  which  were  founded  on  the  astronomical 
data  prepared  by  Tycho.  After  many  fruitless 
attempts  to  represent  the  orbit  of  Mars  in  a 
uniform  circular  motion,  he  discovered,  by  com- 
paring together  7  oppositions  of  that  planet, 
that  its  orbit  is  elliptical,  whence  he  concluded 
that  the  orbit  of  each  planet  is  an  ellipse,  with 
the  sun  placed  in  one  of  its  foci.  Having  next 
ascertained  the  dimensions  of  the  orbit  of  Mars^ 
he  found  that  the  radius  vector,  or  line  joining 
the  planet  and  the  sun,  described  equal  areas  in 
equal  times,  and  that  the  same  was  true  of  the 
other  planets.  These  results  constitute  the  first 
two  of  the  three  great  laws  of  planetary  motion 
known  as  Kepler's  laws,  the  tnurd  having  been 
discovered  at  a  later  period  of  his  life.  The 
labor  and  patience  with  which  Kepler  conduct- 
ed these  investi^ions  will  be  best  appreciated 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  calculations  were 
made  without  theassistance  of  logarithms,  which 
were  a  later  invention,  and  that  each  calculation 
of  an  opposition  of  Mars,  filling  10  folio  pages, 
was  repeated  10  times,  so  that  7  oppositions 
produced  a  folio  volume  of  700  pages.  In  view 
of  such  difficulties,  the  remark  of  Prof.  Playfair 
is  particularly  pertinent,  ^'  that  the  discoveries 
of  Kepler  were  secrets  extorted  from  nature 
by  the  most  profound  and  laborious  research." 
Notwithstanding  the  reputation  which  these 
brilliant  discoveries  gained  for  him,  his  worldly 
circumstances  showed  no  signs  of  improvement. 
Not  only  did  his  arrears  of  salary  remain  nn- 
but  the  emperor  Rudolph  refused  to  allow 


him  to  accept  the  professorsnip  of  mathematics 
at  Linz ;  and  to  add  to  his  embarrassments,  his 
wife  died  and  his  children  were  attacked  by  the 
small  pox,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  eldest. 
Upon  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Matthias  in 
1612  he  was  allowed  to  accept  the  professor- 
ship at  Linz,  and  8  years  later  he  was  married 
for  the  second  time,  chiefiy  for  the  sake  of 
his  children,  his  own  time  being  too  fuUy  occu- 
pied to  enable  him  to  look  after  their  welfare. 
About  the  same  time  he  presented  to  the  diet 
at  Ratisbon  his  views  on  the  reformation  of 
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tiie  calendar,  the  sabstance  of  which  he  pub- 
lished in  a  short  essay.  In  1616  appeared  his 
£lphem^ide8  1617-1620,  the  expense  attending 
the  preparation  of  which  he  confessed  he  had 
been  obliged  to  defray  **  by  composing  a  vile, 
prophesying  almanac,  which  is  scarcely  more 
resectable  than  begging,  unless  from  its  saving 
the  emperor's  credit^  who  abandons  me  entirely, 
and  wonld  snffer  me  to  perish  fi*om  hunger." 
He  nevertheless  declined  an  invitation  to  fill 
the  mathematical  chair  in  Bologna,  preferring 
poverty  and  the  limited  degree  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  opinion  he  eiyoyed  in  Germany,  to 
the  prospect  of  bettering  his  fortune  in  Italy. 
Between  1618  and  1622  appeared  the  7  books  of 
his  "  Epitome  of  the  Gopemican  Astronomy," 
"which  was  placed  by  the  inquisition  on  the  list 
of  prohibited  books;  and  in  1619  he  published 
his  '^Harmonies  of  the  World,"  defeated  to 
James  I.  of  England,  which  is  memorable  in  the 
history  of  science  as  containing  the  third  of  his 
celebrated  laws,  viz. :  that  the  squares  of  the 
periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  proportional 
to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the 
son.  Such  was  the  transport  with  which  this 
discovery,  which  for  17  years  had  baffled  all  his 
skill  and  patience,  filled  him,  that  he  marked 
the  day  and  year,  May  15, 1618,  when  it  became 
known  to  him ;  and,  speaking  of  the  book  which 
promulgated  it,  he  said :  *^  It  may  well  wait  a 
century  for  a  reader,  as  God  has  waited  6,000 
years  for  an  observer."  The  accession  in  1619 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  who  promised  to 
pay  the  arrears  of  his  salary,  and  to  fhmish  the 
means  of  publishing  the  Rudolphine  tables, 
seemed  to  open  a  more  favorable  era  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  scientific  labors ;  but  such 
were  the  drains  upon  the  imperial  treasury 
caused  by  the  religious  wars  which  then  con* 
Yulsed  Germany,  that  it  was  not  until  several 
years  afterward  that  he  was  enabled  to  coUect 
even  a  part  of  the  sums  promised  him.  In  1 620 
he  was  strongly  urged  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the 
Engtish  ambassador  at  V  enice,  to  tiJ;:e  up  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  but  declined  the  offer.  Finally 
in  1627*  aft^  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
delay  and  amid  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  the  Ru- 
dolphine tables  were  published  in  Ulm.  They 
were  the  first  ever  calculated  on  the  theory  of 
the  ellipticity  of  the  planetary  orbits,  and  are 
80  remarkable  a  monument  of  patience  and  in- 
dustry, that  had  Kepler  done  nothing  more  tiban 
compute  them,  he  would  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  bene&ctors  of  science,  in  1629,  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  the  religious  dissensions  which 
distracted  Linz,  at  the  invitation  of  Wallenstein, 
duke  of  Friedland,  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Sagan  in  Silesia,  and  soon  afterward  secured 
a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Rostock. 
In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Ratisbon,  and 
made  a  final  but  fruitless  effort  to  obtdn  from 
the  imperial  assembly  his  arrears,  which  now 
amounted  to  8,000  crowns.  The  vexation  which 
this  occasioned,  combined  with  fatigue  of  mind 
and  body,  brought  on  a  fever  that  proved  fifttaL 
His  remains  were  interred  in  St*  Peter's  church- 


yard, Ratisbon,  and  in  1808  a  monumental  tem> 
pie  to  his  memory  was  erected  on  t^e  spot  by  the 
prince  bishop  of  Constance. — ^The  ardor  ana  pa-^ 
tience  with  which  Kepler  pursued  science  have 
found  few  parallels  among  modem  philosophers. 
Ever  prone  to  indulge  in  fanciful  theories,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  precise  object  of  his 
search,  and  ingenuously  renounced  any  hypo- 
thesis that  he  could  not  reconcile  with  his  ad- 
vancing knowledge  of  phenomena.  Of  his 
manifold  attempts  in  various  branches  of  sci- 
ence Delambre  says :  "  Those  which  have  fail- 
ed seem  to  us  only  fanciful,  while  those  which 
have  been  more  fortunate  appear  sublime." 
The  history  of  science  presents  no  discoveries 
more  original,  or  which  were  deduced  with  so 
little  assistance  from  the  speculations  of  preced- 
ing philosophers,  as  his  three  celebrated  laws, 
from  which  the  discoveries  of  Newton  subse- 
quently sprung,  thus  completing  the  great  chain 
of  truths  which  constitute  the  laws  of  the  plan- 
etary system.  It  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
industiy  as  an  author  that  between  1594  and 
1630  he  published  83  works,  beside  leaving  22 
volumes  of  manuscripts,  7  of  which  contain  his 
epistolary  corresponaence.  The  latter  was  pub- 
lished in  1  vol.  fol.  in  1718,  by  Gottlieb  Hansch ; 
but  the  enterprise  proving  unsuccessful,  he  was 
obliged  to  part  with  the  remaining  volumes 
which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  imperial 
library  of  sciences  in  St.  Petersburg.  Recently 
a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Kepler  has 
been  undertaken  by  Charles  Frisch,  to  include 
all  his  unedited  manuscripts,  of  which  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  1868  (8vo.,  Fruikfort  and 
Erlangen). 

KEjPPEL,  Attoustus,  viscoimt,  an  English 
admiral,  bom  April  2,  1725,  died  in  Suffolk, 
Oct.  2, 1786.  He  was  the  2d  son  of  William 
Anne  Keppel,  2d  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  entered 
the  navy  in  1740  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Anson,  with  whom  he  circumnavigated  the 
globe.  In  1744  he  became  a  post-captain,  and 
for  many  years  rendered  important  services  as 
commander  of  single  ships  or  of  squadrons, 
being  almost  uniformly  successful  in  the  ex- 
peditions he  undertook.  In  1762  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  rear  admiral  of  the  blue ;  and  in 
July,  1778,  being  then  admiral  of  the  red,  and 
in  command  of  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of  the  line, 
he  had  an  indecisive  conflict  witn  the  French 
squadron  under  D*Orvilliers  off  Ushant.  The 
British  fleet  having  hauled  off  to  repair  damages, 
a  siflnal  was  given  by  the  admiral  to  renew  the 
battle ;  but  the  failure  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  who 
commanded  the  rear,  to  obey  it,  enabled  the 
French  to  escape.  Palliser  subsequently  brought 
articles  of  accusation  against  jEeppel,  which 
upon  investigation  by  a  court  marti^  were  de- 
clared unfounded,  while  the  conduct  of  Keppel 
was  pronounced  such  as  became  a  prudent  and 
brave  officer.  The  acquittal  of  the  admiral, 
who  was  very  popular,  excited  the  roost  euthn- 
siastio  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  bonfires  and 
illuminations  celebrated  the  event  He  was 
subsequently  at  different  times  first  lord  of  the 
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adnuiiilty,  and  in  April,  1783,  wea  crtoted  Vis* 
•oxuit  Eeppel  of  Elvedon  in  Suffolk,  haying  for 
many  years  preyions  been  a  member  of  the 
hoase  of  commons. 

.  K£PP£L,  Gbobqb  Thohas,  an  English  sol- 
dier and  politician,  born  in  1799,  was  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  became  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  Lord  John  Rnsseli  in  1846,  and  sat  in  the 
honse  of  commons,  in  the  interest  of  the  liberal 
party,  from  1882  to  188&,  and  again  from  1847 
to  1852.  He  has  written  ^  Joomey  across  the 
Balkan.'*  "  Journey  from  India  to  England,'' 
Ac, — ^Hknbt,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
June  14,  1809,  entered  the  nayy,  commanded 
one  of  the  yessels  of  the  expedition  against 
China  in  1842,  and  assisted  Sir  James  Brooke 
in  Borneo.  He  has  written  "  The  Expedition 
to  Borneo  of  H.  M.  S.  Dido,"  and  "  A  Visit  to 
the  Indian  Archipelago  in  H.  M.  S.  Msander," 
both  of  which  contain  extracts  from  Brooke's 
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SRATRY,  AtrousTK  Hilabion  db,  a  French 
author  and  statesman,  born  in  Rennes,  Oct.  28, 
1769,  died  in  Dec  1859.  He  was  of  a  noble 
fiunily,  studied  at  Qaimper,  was  destined  to  the 
law,  declared  in  1789  m  fayor  of  the  reyolu- 
tiomiry  ideas,  wrote  yarious  romances,  was  a 
liberal  under  the  restoration,  after  the  reyo* 
Intion  of  1880  was  called  to  the  council  of  state, 
became  a  peer  in  1887,  opposed  Ledru-BoUin  in 
1848,  and  presided  oyer  tne  legislatiye  assembly 
in  1849  as  the  oldest  member,  and  pronounced  a 
▼iolent  discourse  against  republicanism.  The 
ctmp  ePitat  of  Deo.  2, 1851,  terminated  his  polit« 
ioaf  career.  Among  his  later  writings  are :  Du 
heau  dam  lea  arts  limitation  (1822) ;  Examen 
philo8ophiqtie  de  Kant  (1828) ;  Le  dernier  dea 
ieaumawnr  (1824) ;  and  SapMra,  ou  Paris  et 
Borne  sous  Vempire. 

EEBMAN,  or  Eirxak,  a  proyince  of  Persia, 
between  lat.  26*  SO'  and  81*  20'  N.,  long.  54*  60' 
and  60*  20'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  Khorassan.  £.  by 
Afghanistan  andBeloochistan,  S.  by  the  Persian 
gufi;  and  W.  by  Laristan  and  Ears ;  area,  65,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  600,000.  It  is  intersected 
limn  £.  to  W.  by  a  mountain  chain  called  Dje- 
bel  Abad.  To  the  N.  of  this  chain  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  tiie  district  of  Noorman- 
sheer,  is  a  barren  wilderness ;  to  the  S.  of  it 
generally  an  alpine  region  of  alternate  hill  and 
▼ale.  The  yfdleys  and  some  of  the  plains  are 
fertile.  The  white  rose  is  extensiyely  cultiyated 
for  its  attar,  and  the  mulberry  tree  for  the 
breeding  of  silkworms.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  woollen  doths,  carpets,  goats'  and  camels' 
hair  shawls,  coarse  linens,  and  matchlocks.  The 
most  important  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  and 
sulphur.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea  coast  are 
mostly  engaged  in  fishing,  but  the  pearl  fishery, 
which  once  employed  a  considerable  portion 
of  them,  is  no  longer  prosecuted. — ^The  capital, 
Kkbmak  (pop.  80,000),  was  once  the  most  impor- 
tant city  in  rersia,  and  the  great  centre  of  trade 
between  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  inland  regions ; 
but  since  the  rise  of  Bushire  it  has  declined. 

EXBMANSHAH,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital 


of  the  proyince  of  Koordistan,  situated  on  the 
8.  W.  decliyity  of  a  mountain  range,  80  m.  W. 
S.  W.  from  Hamadan,  in  lat.  84*  30'  N.,  long. 
47^  12'  E. ;  pop.  about  80,000.  It  is  surrounded 
by  an  earthen  wall  nearly  8  m.  in  circumferenod^ 
and  is  said  to  be  a  flourishing  town.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  the  celebrated  rock  inscrip^ 
tions  of  Behistun. 

KERME8  INSECT.    See  CocHnrBAL. 

EEBMES  MINERAL,  a  precipitated  sulphu- 
ret  of  antimony,  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a 
medicine.  The  secret  of  its  preparation  was  pmv 
obased  in  1720  by  the  French  goyernment  and 
made  public.  It  is  prepared  either  in  the  dry 
or  wet  way  by  treating  the  tersnlphuret  of  an- 
timcmy  with  carbonated  soda  or  potash.  The 
French  process  is  to  boil  one  part  of  the  pul-> 
Terized  antimony  with  28  parts  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda  in  250  parts  of  water  for 
half  an  hour,  and  after  filtering  allow  the  liquor 
to  cool  slowly  in  coyered  earthen  pans.  The 
kermes  subsides  in  24  hours.  It  is  then  col* 
lected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  boiling  water, 
cooled  while  protected  from  the  air,  and  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  77*.  It  is  a  reddish  brown 
insoluble  powder,  without  taste  or  slightly  styp* 
tic.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  alteratiye,  dia- 
phoretic, and  emetic ;  as  an  alteratiye,  usually 
in  combination  with  calomel  and  guaiacum  in 
^e  form  of  Plummer's  pill ;  and  conjoined  with 
henbane  or  hemlock  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

KERl!{ER,  Akdrbas  Jubtinus,  a  German 
poet  and  physician,  bom  in  Ludwigsburg,  WtLr- 
temberg.  Sept  18,  1786.  After  completing  his 
school  eoncation  he  seryed  an  apprenticeship  in 
a  doth  factory.  In  1804  he  went  to  the  nniyer- 
idty  of  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  medicine 
and  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  poet  IJhland. 
After  some  years  of  preliminary  practice  be 
settled  in  1818  in  the  little  yillage  of  Weinsberg, 
where  he  passed  88  years.  His  reddenoe,  at 
the  foot  of  the  romantic  old  ruins  of  Weiber* 
treue,  became  a  fayorite  resort  of  the  Swabian 
poets.  Some  of  his  lyrics,  for  which  Schumann 
has  written  melodies,  haye  attained  a  popularity 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  XJhland.  Complete 
editions  of  his  poems  were  published  in  1826 
and  1848,  and  a  later  collection  at  Stuttgart  in 
1858  entitled  Der  Utzte  Bl&thenstrafiss.  He 
has  been  a  close  inyestigator  of  the  phenomena 
of  animal  magnetism  and  somnambuhsm,  and 
among  the  results  of  his  obseryations  is  a  re« 
markable  book,  2>i0  Sehorin  wn  Preeorst  (^^The 
Seeress  of  Preyorst'Ot  translated  into  English  by 
Mrs.  Oatharine  Orowe.  He  has  written  a  num« 
her  of  other  books  on  the  same  subject  Haying 
been  obliged  in  1851  to  resign  his  profession 
tpom  a  total  loss  of  si^bt,  he  receiyed  a  pennon 
from  the  king  of  wftrtemberg^  and  also  one 
from  the  ex-king  Louis  of  Bayana. 

KERR,  a  W.  co.  of  Texas,  watered  by  Gua- 
dalupe and  Medina  riyers ;  area,  1,172  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1858,  682,  of  whom  54  were  slaTee. 
The  surface  is  diyersified,  and  much  of  the  soil 
of  superior  quality.  The  principal  productions 
are  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  cotton.    Oapital^ 
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XerrsTiIle.    Yalae  of  land  in  1859,  |69,946. 
The  coontry  was  organized  in  1856. 

KERRY,  a  maritime  oomitj  in  the  S.  W.  of 
Ireland,  province  of  Mnnster,  bomided  N.  by 
the  estoary  of  the  Shannon,  E.  by  Limerick,  S. 
by  Ck>rk,  and  W.  by  the  Atiantic  ocean ;  area, 
1,858  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851, 288,289,  of  whom  a 
eoDsiderable  proportion  speak  only  the  Irish 
tongne.  The  coast  is  much  indented  with  bays 
and  inlets,  the  principal  being  Brandon,  Ya- 
ientia,  Kenmare^  Dingle,  Tarbert,  and  Tralee 
bays.  Nnmerons  small  islands  lie  off  the  coast. 
Tbe  chief  rivers  are  the  Feale,  Mang,  Lanne, 
and  Ronghty.  Many  beantifol  lakes  are  hidden 
among  the  hiDs,  including  the  famous  lakes  of 
KUlamey,  the  two  lakes  of  Carra,  Ourrane, 
Derryana  and  Lanan,  and  the  Devil's  Punch 
Bowl  near  the  summit  of  Mangerton.  The  sur- 
lace  in  the  N.  is  open  and  undulating,  in  the  S. 
W.  wild  and  mountainous.  The  hilly  region 
eontains  some  of  the  highest  summits  in  Ireland. 
IGnerals  have  been  but  partially  explored,  yet 
eopper,  marble,  and  roonng  slate  are  worked, 
and  lead  and  iron  are  known  to  exist.  Agri- 
coltare  is  in  a  backward  condition.  The  soU  ia 
mostly  inferior,  exeept  in  the  central  lowlands, 
where  it  consists  of  a  rich  loam,  resting  on 
fimeetone.  The  climate  is  the  mildest  in  Ire- 
land. The  fineries  of  the  Kerry  coast  are  of 
Importance.  Chief  towns  :  Tralee,  KiUamey, 
Dingle,  Listowel,  Oahirdveeu,  and  Kenmare. 
The  county  returns  two  members  to  parliament, 
beeide  one  for  the  borough  of  Tralee. 

EERS£LAW,  a  K.  district  of  6.  0.,  drained 
by  Wateree  river  and  Lynchers,  Little  Lynchers, 
Bice,  and  Pinetree  creeks ;  area,  756  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1850,  14,478,  of  whom  9,578  were 
daves;  white  pop.  in  1859,  5,508.  It  has  a 
MDy  surface.  The  soil  of  the  uplands  is  sandy, 
but  sQflceptible  of  profitable  cultivation,  and  the 
river  bottoms  are  remarkably  fertile.  Ootton 
38  tiie  staple  export.  A  gold  mine,  once  con- 
adered  the  richest  in  the  state,  is  worked  on 
Little  Lynchers  creek.  The  prod  notions  in  1 850 
were  9,015  bales  of  cotton,  862,165  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  28,510  of  oatsj  54,880  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  74^675  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were 
2  saw  millS)  1  grist  mill,  1  newspaper  office.  18 
ehurehes,  and  840  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  Oamden. 

KERTOH  (anc.  Panticap(Bum\  a  city  of  the 
Crimea,  situated  on  the  straits  of  Yenikale,  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  the  sea  of  Azo^  lat. 
45*"  20'  K,  long.  86**  28'  E.,  180  m.  E.  N.  E.  from 
Simferopol ;  pop.  in  1858, 10,000 ;  now  about 
19,000.  The  place  as  it  now  stands  is  of  recent 
date.  It  is  handsomely  built  of  stone,,  with  wide 
and  regular  streets.  It  has  been  a  free  port  since 
1887,  and  is  rapidly  growing.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  engaged  in  commerce.  The  exports 
are  building  stone,  soap,  candles,  salt  in  large 
onantities,  with  herrings  and  sturgeon,  the  pro- 
once  of  ^e  coast  fisheries.  The  government  has 
a  foondery  and  ship  vard  here.  The  harbor  is 
good,  and  is  fortified. — PanticapsBum  was  for 
\  than  800  years,  down  to  about  A.  D.  850, 


the  capital  ot  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bosporus 
Cimmerius,  and  was  itself  sometimes  called 
Bosporus.  The  Genoese  colonized  it  in  the 
14th  century  under  the  name  of  Vospro ;  and 
it  is  still  called  Bospor  by  the  Crimeans.  Rus- 
sia obtained  it  from  the  Turks  in  1774  by  the 
treaty  of  Kainaiji,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Kertch.  In  1855-^6  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  British,  by  whom  the  museum,  containing 
valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  was  destroyed. 
There  are  numerous  tumuli  in  the  vicinity,  and 
recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  the 
supposed  burial  place  of  the  Scythian  kings. 

^RVYN  DE  LETTENHOVE,  Joseph 
Mabde  Bbuno  CoNSTAirris,  a  Belgian  historian, 
born  in  St.  Michel,  Auf.  17, 1817.  He  is  the 
author  of  an  excellent  history  of  Flanders  (Eu- 
toire  de  Flandres^  Brussels,  1847-60),  and  of 
various  other  historical  works.  He  has  pre- 
pared a  translation  of  Milton's  select  works, 
and  written  an  essay  on  Froissart's  "  Chron- 
icles^' 0tvd6  mr  les  ehroniques  de  Ihnssarf), 
crowned  by  the  French  academy  in  1856. 

KESTREL,  a  European  falcon,  of  the  genus 
tinnuncuhu  (Vieill.;,  much  resembling  the 
American  sparrow  hawk.  This  bird  (71  ahxur 
da/rvu^  Briss.)  has  the  form  and  proportions  of 
the  falcons  proper,  except  that  the  tarsi  are 
longer  and  the  toes  less  stout.  The  length 
is  about  14  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings  28, 
the  female  being  a  little  larger  than  this ;  the 
closed  wings  are  about  2  inches  Sorter  than 
the  taU.  In  the  male,  the  general  color  above 
is  light  grayish  blue,  the  ba(£  and  wing  coverts 
pale  red  with  triangular  dark  spots ;  the  tcdl 
with  a  subterminal  broad  black  bar ;  the  lower 
parts  light  yellowish  red,  with  longitudinal  dark 
lines  and  spots.  In  the  female,  the  upper  parts 
are  light  red,  with  transverse  dark  bars  and 
spots;  the  young  resemble  the  female.  The 
kestrel  hovers  in  search  of  prey  at  a  height  of 
80  or  40  feet,  from  which  it  pounces  upon  small 
birds,  mice,  moles,  reptiles,  and  sometimes 
'  worms  and  beetles,  which  it  finds  in  the  open 
fields ;  from  its  peculiar  manner  of  hovering,  it 
has  received  the  popular  name  of  wind-hover ; 
it  occasionally  pursues  birds  in  open  fiiffht. 
When  not  in  search  of  food,  the  ^ight  is  high, 
with  rapid  flaps  and  occasional  sailings.  Silent 
when  hovering  after  prey,  it  is  very  noisy  in  the 
breeding  season ;  it  breeds  on  difEb  near  the  sea, 
in  trees  in  the  woods,  in  ruined  buildings  or 
liigh  towers  in  towns,  and  in  the  deserted  nestd 
of  the  crow  family ;  the  eggs,  8  to  5,  are  red- 
dish white,  with  irregular  dots  and  patches  of 
dull  brownish  red.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  birds  of  prey  in  Great  Britain,  in  al« 
most  all  districts  except  the  interior  heaths. 
When  taken  from  the  nest,  kestrels  may  be 
trained  to  pursue  quails,  snipes,  larks,  and  birds 
of  similar  size.  Ilieir  numbers  are  greatly  di- 
minished during  winter,  and  they  are  said  to 
migrate  to  northern  Africa.  Though  prsecuted 
by  gamekeepers,  often  for  the  sins  of  the  spar- 
row hawk,  it  is  of  positive  benefit  to  man  by 
destroying  great  numbers  of  mice.    It  is  found 
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thronghont  Europe.    There  is  a  smaller  kestrel 

iT.  eenchris,  NaamOy  with  longer  wings  and 
ewer  spots,  in  eastern  and  soathem  Europe. 
The  kestrel  swallows  small  mammals  whole,  but 
removes  the  feathers  from  its  bird  prey.  There 
is  considerable  variation  in  the  plamage. 

KESWICK,  a  market  town  of  Onmberland^ 
England,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Greta,  24  m. 
8.  8.  W.  from  Carlisle ;  pop.  in  1851,  2,618.  It 
is  well  built,  contains  2  museums,  chiefly  of 
minends,  and  has  manufactures  of  linsey-wool- 
sey stuffs,  cutlery,  and  black  lead  pencils.  Ly- 
ing within  one  mile  of  the  foot  of  Skiddaw  and 
hidf  a  mile  from  Derwentwater,  it  is  much  re- 
sorted to  by  tourists,  for  whose  accommoda- 
tion there  are  several  hotels.  The  vale  of  Kes- 
wick is  renowned  for  its  picturesque  scenery,  in 
respect  to  which  it  is  surpassed  by  few  spots  in 
England.  Greta  Hall^  late  the  residence  of  the 
poet  Southey,  is  near  the  town. 

IXTCH,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  a  small 
armed  vessel  of  2  masts  and  from  100  to  260 
tons  burden,  used  chiefly  to  convey  distinguish- 
ed persons  from  place  to  place.  It  was  nearly 
the  same  as  the  modem  yacht. 

KETCH,  Jaok,  a  cant  term  applied  in  Eng- 
land to  the  hangman  at  public  executions.  Pre- 
vious to  1642  the  hangman  appears  for  a  number 
of  years  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Gregory, 
llie  present  name  was  derived  either  from  a  real 
person,  Jack  Kitch,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his  suc- 
cessors ;  or,  with  more  probability,  from  Richard 
Jacquett,  who  held  the  manor  of  Tyburn,  near 
London,  where  criminals  were  formerly  exe- 
cuted. 

KE  W,  a  village  and  parish  of  Surrey,  England, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  7  m.  W.  from  Lon- 
don, £ftmous  for  the  royal  botanic  gardens,  com- 
priiring  75  acres,  and  open  gratuitously  to  the 
public  daily,  induding  Sunday.  They  contain 
a  palm  house  862  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and 
64  feet  high,  houses  for  cacti,  tanks  for  the 
Victoria  regia  water  lily,  and  a  most  extensive 
collection  of  Australian  trees  and  plants.  The 
old  palace  of  Kew  was  the  residence  of  George 
III.  and  his  family.  The  surrounding  pleasure 
grounds  cover  an  extent  of  245  acres,  tastefully 
laid  out.  The  number  of  visitors  to  Kew  gar- 
dens was  179,627  in  1850,  827,900  in  1851, 
281,010  in  1852,  881,210  in  1858,  889,164  in 
1854,  818,816  in  1855,  and  844,140  in  1856. 

KEWAUNEE,  an  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  bordering 
on  Lake  Michigan  and  drained  by  Kewaunee 
and  Red  rivers ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
about  1,100.  It  has  a  rolling  surifiEMe  and  a  fer- 
tile sou,  and  is  well  wooded.  It  was  organized 
in  1852.    Capital,  Kewaunee. 

KE7,  Tjuoxoib  Soott,  an  American  lawyer 
and  song  writer,  bom  in  Frederic  co.,  Md.,  Aug. 
1, 1779,  died  in  Baltimore,  Jan.  11, 1848.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  college.  Annapolis, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Fred- 
eric City.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  was  for  manv  years  district 
attorney  of  the  district  of  Columbia.  As  a  song 
writer  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  "Star-Span- 


gled  Banner,^'  a  popular  national  lyric,  suggest- 
ed and  partially  written  while  the  author  was 
detained  in  the  British  fleet  during  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  MoHenry,  near  B^timore,  of 
which  he  was  an  anxious  and  interested  wit- 
ness. A  posthumous  collection  of  his  miscella- 
neous poems  was  published  in  New  York  (1856). 
KEY  WEST  (Sp.  Cayo  Hueto,  Bone  Key), 
the  most  westerly  of  the  Pine  islands  in  the 
chain  known  as  the  Florida  keys,  60  m.  S. 
W.  from  Cape  Sable,  about  the  same  distance 
£.  from  the  Tortugas,  and  100  m.  N.  N.  £. 
from  Havana.  It  is  about  6  m.  long  and  2  m. 
broad,  and  nowhere  more  than  12  or  15  feet 
above  sea  leveL  It  is  of  coral  formation,  and 
has  a  sandy,  sterile  soil,  but  in  the  few  spots 
which  are  arable  the  vegetation  is  rich.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  covered  with  copsewood  or 
low  bushes.  There  are  some  vegetable  gardens, 
the  productiveness  of  which  is  never  entirely 
checked  at  any  season,  though  greatest  in  win- 
ter. The  climate  is  well  adapted  to  tropical 
fruits.  There  is  an  artificial  salt  pond  on  the 
island,  850  acres  in  extent  On  the  S.  W.  point 
there  is  a  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  light  67  feet 
above  water;  there  is  another  of  iron  on  Sandy 
key,  11  m.  S.  S.  W. ;  a  third  on  the  N.  W.  pas- 
sage, showing  a  fixed  white  Fresnel  light,  40 
feet  above  water ;  and  a  light  ship  anchored  on 
the  reef  at  the  W.  entrance  to  Key  West  har- 
bor. Notwithstanding  these  precautaona,  the 
locality  is  constantiv  the  scene  of  disastrous 
shipwrecks. — ^Ket  West  City,  on  the  preceding 
island,  the  capital  of  Monroe  co.,  Fla.,  and  the 
southernmost  settlement  belonging  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  is  situated  in  lat  24""  82'  K.,  long.  81"  48' 
W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  about  8,000.  It  has  a  fine 
harbor,  accessible  through  several  channels  by 
vessels  drawing  22  feet  of  water.  Being  the 
key  to  the  best  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
it  is  strongly  fortified.  The  principal  work  of 
defence  is  Fort  Taylor,  built  on  an  artificial 
island  within  the  main  entrance  to  the  harbor. 
The  barracks  are  large  and  commodious  build- 
ings, forming  8  sides  of  a  quadrande,  the  open- 
ing facing  the  sea.  The  streets  of  the  city  are 
wide  and  clean ;  the  houses,  generally  of  the 
cottage  style,  are  neat  and  often  embosomed  in 
shrubbery.  There  are  Baptist,  Episcopal,  Meth- 
odist, and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  well 
arranged  marine  hospital  100  feet  long  by  45 
feet  wide,  a  custom  house,  a  court  house,  and 
other  public  buildings.  Salt  is  manufactured 
to  the  extent  of  about  80,000  bushels  annually ; 
fish  and  turtle  are  caught  in  great  abunduioe ; 
and  the  neighboring  reefii  alx>und  in  sponges, 
which  are  gathered  and  exported  to  the  vSue 
of  about  $50,000  yearly.  The  principal  oocu- 
paUon  of  the  inhabitants  is  wrecking,  which, 
though  improperlv  associated  in  many  minds 
with  piracy,  fraud,  or  violence,  is  a  legitimate 
business,  regulated  by  peculiar  laws,  and  carried 
on  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  owners  and 
wreckers.  Many  of  these  latter  bear  a  high 
character  for  honesty,  generosity,  and  enterprise. 
Their  vessels  are  licensed  by  the  judge  of  the 
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&triet  oourt  of  the  United  States  reeident  at 
Key  West;  they  are  generally  large  sloops  or 
achoonersy  each  carrying  a  crew  of  8  or  10  per- 
sons, who  are  remunerated  by  shares  of  the 
|irofits  of  the  business.  The  amonnt  of  salvage 
IS  determined  by  the  admiralty  court ;  one  half 
goes  to  the  owner  of  the  v^sel,  who  fits  her 
out  and  furnishes  materials,  proyisions,  &o, ; 
the  other  half  is  divided  into  shares,  of  which 
the  captain  takes  8,  the  mate  2,  and  each  of  the 
creair  one.  In  1856  there  were  47  of  these 
licensed  wrecking  vessels  at  Key  West,  averag- 
ing 50  tons  each,  but  about  half  of  them  are 
also  enffaged  in  fishing.  The  following  table 
shows  the  disasters  to  shipping  in  the  wrecking 
district  of  Key  West  for  a  series  of  6  years : 


T««ft 

No.  or 

Mia. 

■alvaa^ 

K.PMM. 

ValM  of  m- 
mU  and  «Hu 

gOM. 

2854 

04 
80 
71 
09 
68 

$88,940 
100,495 
168,117 
101,890 
141,579 

mil 

$9,814,000 
{84^077 
4,797,600 

1895 

1860 

1857 

$6^460 

IffW 

8,699,000 

Total 

826 

$606,014 

$901,5n 

$1^811,127 

Key  West  was  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1822, 
soon  after  its  first  permanent  settlement.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  80, 1859,  its  commerce 
was  as  follows:  imports,  $270,475;  exports, 
$195,755 ;  vessels  entered,  121,  tonnage  42,561 : 
vessels  cleared,  94,  tonnsffe  14,647 ;  registered 
and  licensed  tonnage  of  Uie  district,  7,641. — A 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Key  West 
consists  of  natives  or  children  of  natives  of  the 
Bahama  islands.  They  are  generally  known  as 
Conohs,  and  are  a  hardy  and  adventurous  race, 
remarkable  for  their  skill  in  diving,  which  is 
often  called  into  requisition  in  recovering  the 
cargoes  of  sunken  vessels.  It  is  said  that  they 
fteqnently  secure  articles  at  a  depth  of  40  or  50 
fiset,  or  even  more.  The  climate  is  considered 
exceedingly  healthy.  The  thermometer  ranges 
from  50®  to  90"*  F.,  and  the  atmosphere  Is  re- 
msrki^ly  pure.  Lying  however  in  the  track 
of  the  great  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
place  nas  suffered  repeatedly  from  violent 
st<»ms  €ii  this  description,  the  most  disastrous 
on  record  being  that  of  Oct.  11, 1846.  A  large 
part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire.  May  16, 
1859.  An  area  of  20  acres  was  burned,  more 
than  100  buildings  were  consumed,  and  the  loss 
of  property  was  estimated  at  $2,750,000. 

kETS,  House  of.    See  Olavxs  Iksttub. 

KEYS  OF  FLORIDA,  a  chain  of  low,  sandy 
islands,  reefs,  and  sand  banks  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Florida,  extending  from  the  neighborhood  of 
C^pe  Florida,  in  a  8.  W.  and  W.  direction,  for 
more  than  200  miles,  and  forming  a  curve  with 
its  convexity  to  the  S.  They  are  exceedingly  nn- 
meronsj  and  render  the  navigation  of  the  straits 
of  Florida  very  dangerous.  The  most  noted  of 
the  Florida  keys  are  Key  West  and  the  Dry 
Tortogas.— The  term  "key"  is  derived  fh)m 
the  Spanish  word  eayo^  an  islet,  and  is  applied 
to  a  great  many  smaU  islands  in  the  West  Indies 
and  on  tiie  coast  of  Florida.    (See  Florida.) 


KETSER,  NicAisB  dr,  a  Belgian  historical 
painter,  born  in  Sandvliet^  province  of  Antwerp, 
in  1813.  He  is  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  was 
enabled  by  the  generosity  of  a  lady  who  recog« 
nized  his  talents  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the 
academy  in  Antwerp.  His  first  picture  was  a 
^^  Christ  on  the  Cross,''  painted  in  1884^  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land. His  works  consist  chiefly  of  battle  pieces 
and  serious  historical  subjects,  though  he  has 
latterly  ffiven  hb  attention  to  pictures  of  genre, 

KHALKAS,  a  tribe  of  Mongols,  inhabiting 
an  extensive  region  of  Outer  Mongolia,  border- 
ing on  Siberia  on  the  N.  and  Chinese  Tartary 
and  Soongaria  on  the  W.  Their  country  ex- 
tends about  600  m.  N.  and  S.  and  1,500  £.  and 
W.  It  is  divided  into  4  provinces,  Tsetsen, 
Tushitoo,  Dsasaaktoo,  and  Sain,  governed  by 
khans  who  acknowledge  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  Guison-Tamba,  or  Grand  Lama,  and  are 
nominally  feudatory  to  the  Chinese  emperor. 
Beyond  an  occasional  journey  of  ceremony  to 
Peking,  however,  these  chieftains  pay  few  or 
no  marks  of  alliance.  There  are  also  some 
scattered  tribes  in  the  Russian  dominions,  and 
there  is  one  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Koko  Nor. 
The  residence  of  the  Guison-Tamba  is  at  the  la- 
masery of  the  Great  Kooren,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  river  Toola ;  80,000  lamas  inhabit  tiiis  place, 
and  near  bv  there  is  a  commercial  station  of 
Chinese,  where  an  active  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  Russians.  The  court  of  Peking  main- 
tains several  mandarins  at  the  lamasery,  osten- 
mbly  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  traders, 
but  in  reality  as  spies  upon  the  Guison-Tamba, 
whose  influence  is  much  feared  by  the  emperor. 
The  Khalkas  are  the  richest  and  most  numerous 
of  the  Mongol  tribes,  and  the  roost  celebrated 
in  history.  The  famous  Genghis  Khan  belong- 
ed to  this  tribe. 

KHAK,  a  Tartar  word  signifying  sovereign 
or  chief.  It  is  used  by  sovereign  princes  in  all 
the  Tartar  countries,  and  is  one  of  the  titles  of 
the  Turkish  sultan.  The  title  khan  is  given  in 
Persia  to  oflScers  of  various  grades,  but  is  ^n- 
erally  expressive  of  high  rank,  and  is  especially 
applied  to  the  chiefs  of  the  nomade  tnbes  of 
that  country. — Khan  is  also  the  Turkidi  word 
f6r  caravansary  or  hotel .  Of  these  edifices  there 
are  180  in  Constantinople.  They  are  commonly 
built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  an  interior 
court  surrounded  by  three  ranges  of  galleries, 
one  above  another,  from  which  open  small  un- 
furnished chambers  which  travellers  are  per- 
mitted to  occupy  without  charge,  except  a  smaU 
present  when  departing  to  the  servant  who  has 
charge  of  the  rooms.  These  khans  have  mostly 
been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  sultans, 
though  some  have  been  founded  by  munificent 
wealthy  private  individuals. 

KHANDEISH.    See  CAimnsH. 

KHARKOV,  a  government  of  European 
Russia,  province  of  Ukraine,  bounded  N.  by 
Kursk,  Is.  E.  by  Yoronej,  E.  oy  the  land  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  S.  by  Ekaterinoslav,  and  W.  by 
Pnltowa;  area  about  17,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
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1,500,000.  It  has  an  elevated  but  flat  and 
monotonoQS  surface,  partly  covered  with  forests, 
and  a  fertile  soil,  which  is  generally  loamy  ana 
here  and  there  sandy.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Donetz,  the  Oskol,  its  chief  tributary  from  the 
N.,  and  various  other  streams.  None  of  these, 
however,  are  navigable  for  any  considerable 
distance.  The  chief  vegetable  productions  are 
the  various  species  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
hops,  and  potatoes.  Beside  agriculture,  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle  (which  are  excellent),  horses,  and 
Im^  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  for  the  most  part  Little-Rns- 
Bians  and  Cossacks.  The  government  is  divided 
into  11  districts. — ^The  capital,  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eharkovka 
and  Logan,  lat.  60**  K,  long.  86*^  26'  E. ;  pop.  about 
27,000.  It  is  poorly  built,  mostly  of  wood,  but 
contains  a  number  of  large  public  buildings,  has 
a  considerable  trade,  and  can  boast  of  one  of  the 
few  universities  Rus^a  possesses.  The  latter, 
which  was  founded  in  1804  by  Czar  Alexander 
I.,  is  endowed  with  various  scientific  collections, 
i^arkov  is  also  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 

KHARTOOM,  a  town  of  Sennaar^  the  chief 
eeat  of  the  Turkish-Egyptian  dominion  on  the 
upper  Nile,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Bahr- 
ef-Azrek  or  Blue  Nile,  nearly  at  its  junction  with 
the  White  Nile ;  lat.  15°  40'  N.,  long.  82**  88'  E. ; 
pop.  about  80,000.  The  houses  are  mostly  con- 
structed of  millet  stalks,  and  scattered  over  a 
wide  area.  The  principal  public  edifices  are 
the  mosque,  military  hospital,  and  bazaar.  The 
chief  objects  of  traffic  are  slaves,  gold,  ivory, 
gums,  medicinal  plants,  ostrich  feathers,  coffee, 
and  giraffe  and  leopard  skins,  all  brought  from 
the  interior  by  caravans  or  boats ;  and  doths, 
cottons,  saddled,  bridles,  tea,  sugar,  soap,  shoes, 
crockeiy,  and  hardware  from  Europe  via  Alex- 
andria and  the  Nile.  The  climate  of  Khartoom 
is  unhefJthy.  Its  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race 
of  Berbers,  Arabs,  and  negroes,  with  a  few 
Turks,  Jews,  and  Europeans.  The  town  is  of 
recent  growth,  having  sprung  up  since  the  con- 
quest of  Nubia  and  Sennaar  by  the  troops  of 
Mehemet  Ali. 

KHATMANDOO.  See  Catmandoo. 

KHEMNITZER.    Bee  CnsMNrrzEB. 

KHERASEOFF,  Mihail,  a  Russian  poet, 
born  Oct.  26, 1788,  died  in  Moscow,  Sept.  27, 
1807.  He  served  in  the  army,  and  subsequent- 
ly held  various  civil  officer  being  at  one  time 
director  and  curator  of  the  Moscow  university. 
He  was  a  copious  writer  in  prose  and  poetry, 
and  tlie  author  of  several  tragedies,  comedies^ 
odes,  epistles,  &o, ;  but  he  is  now  remembered 
only  as  the  author  of  the  *^  Rossiad''  (Moscow, 
1785),  an  epic  in  12  cantos  on  the  conquest  of 
Kasan  by  Ivan  the  Terrible ;  and  of  the  '^  Vla- 
dimir" (Moscow,  1786),  in  18  cantos,  on  the 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  czar  and  saint 
of  that  name.  Regarded  as  the  Homer  of  Rus- 
sia in  his  time,  he  is  now  placed  far  below  the 
first  rank  of  Russian  poets. 

KHERSON.    See  Chebson. 

KHIVA,  OmvA,  KHAJzssai,  or  Obgukjb  (ano. 


CTun'ogmia),  a  country  of  Independent  Tartaty, 
lying  between  lat.  86*"  and  45**  N.,  long.  52**  and 
64**  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the  Kirgheez  steppe  aod 
the  sea  of  Aral,  E.  by  Bokhara  and  the  Ki- 
zilkum  desert,  S.  by  the  Persian  province  of 
Khorassan,  and  W.  by  the  Caspian  sea ;  area, 
about  160,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  2,000,* 
000.  It  consists  mostly  of  sandy  deserts,  with 
a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  land  alon^  the  river 
Jihoon  (the  ancient  Oxus^  comprising  aboat 
10,786  sq.  m.  of  arable  land,  under  the  general 
name  of  "  the  oasis  of  Khiva,^'  of  which  only  i 
is  under  cultivation.  Its  products  are  grain, 
fruits,  flax,  cotton,  and  madder,  with  some 
hemp.  Considerable  skill  is  exhibited  in  agri- 
culture, and  Khiva  is  the  only  country  of  cen- 
tral or  western  Asia  which  contains  a  great 
number  of  single  farming  establishments.  Cot- 
ton is  grown  extensively.  Sheep  and  goats  are 
raised  rather  than  cattle ;  the  horses  are  of  fine 
breed ;  dromedaries  are  the  beasts  of  burden. 
Gold  is  conjectured  to  exist  in  the  Sheik-dsheli 
mountains,  which  run  parallel  with  the  Jihoon 
river,  from  lat.  40**  85'  to  42**  80',  their  geolo- 
gical structure  resembling  that  of  the  Ural 
mountains.  The  population  are  Soonnite  Mo- 
hanunedans  of  mixed  race.  The  nomadic  tribes 
are  Truohmenes,  Karakalpaks.  and  Kirgheez. 
The  Usbecks,  to  whom  the  knan  belongs,  are 
the  dominant  race.  They  hold  considerable 
numbers  of  slaves,  the  city  of  Kbiva  being  the 
great  slave  mart  of  Independent  Tartary. 
Shawls  and  other  fabric^  for  export  are  woven 
by  the  women.  Caravans  annually  convey 
agricultural  produce,  silk,  cotton,  &c.,  to  Oren- 
burg, Astrakhan,  and  Cabool,  to  be  exchanged 
for  Russian  and  western  goods.  The  khan  is 
despotic ;  his  title  is  Taksir-khan ;  he  receives 
two  tomans  of  tax  annually  from  each  family, 
thereby  obtaining  a  revenue  of  over  $1,250,000 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  profits  of  traffic 
m  slaves  and  imposts  on  caravans.  His  stand- 
ing army  numbers  from  15,000  to  80,000  horse- 
men.— Khiva  was  probably  a  part  of  ancient 
Bactria.  From  the  8d  to  the  10th  century  it  was 
connected  with  Persia.  It  became  afterward  an 
independent  kingdom  under  Uie  name  of  Khowa- 
rism  or  Kharizm,  until  conquered  by  Genghis 
Khan  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  At 
the  end  of  the  14th  it  was  taken  by  Timonr, 
and  remained  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Samar- 
cand  until  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centui^. 
Eventually  it  came  under  the  rule  of  the  13s- 
becks,  a  l?urkish  tribe,  who  founded  the  khanat 
or  kingkom  of  Khiva.  Peter  the  Great  sent 
an  army  under  Gen.  Bekevitch  against  f^e  Khi- 
vans  in  1717,  which  was  defeated.  Since  that 
time  the  khans  have  taken  every  opportunity  to 
display  hostile  feelings  against  Russians.  Prom- 
inent among  the  recent  khans,  for  his  miHtary 
skill  and  wise  administration,  was  Raliini  (1802 
-26).  His  successor,  Rahman  Kuli,  made  him- 
self particularly  obnoxious  to  the  government 
of  the  czar  by  his  cruel  treatment  of  Russian 
prisoners  and  by  his  fSGivorinff  English  influence. 
An  army  of  20,000  men  and  10,000  camels  eel 
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out  from  Orenbnrg  in  Kov.  1889,  QDcler  Gen. 
FteroTski  ;  but  most  of  the  troops  and  animals 
snocambc^  to  the  rigor  of  the  climate  before  they 
had  far  adranced  in  their  jonmey  through  the 
Ehngheez  country,  and  Perovski  was  compelled 
to  retam  to  Orenburg  in  Jan.  1840,  with  the  few 
flarrivors  of  the  disastrons  expedition.   Through 
the  interposition  of  England  the  Russian  prison- 
ers were  afterward  set  free  by  the  khan,  who 
died  in  1846.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Babad,  and  tlie  latter  was  recently  succeeded  by 
All  Knli  Ehan.    A  treaty  concluded  by  the  czar 
with  the  khan  in  1854  is  regarded  as  very  favor- 
able to  the  influenoe  of  Russia.    A  narrative  of 
the  journey  of  Major  Blankennagel  to  Khiva  ap- 
peared in  the  bulletin  of  the  geo^aphical  socie- 
ty of  St.  Petersburg  in  1868,  with  remarks  by 
GrifforieC    The  writer  speaks  in  glowing  terms 
of  Uie  mineral  wealth  and  of  the  general  re- 
aonroes  of  Khiva,  and  surmises  that  it  will  be- 
come an  important  place  for  the  transit  trade 
ot  Russia  with  India. — ^Khtva,  the  capital,  is 
situated  on  a  cultivated  plain  near  the  river 
Jihoon,  in  lat.  41**  40'  K,  long.  59**  18'  E. ;  pop. 
18,000.    It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  enclosing  an 
area  of  4  sq.  m.,  and  consists  mostly  of  adobe 
hutSw    The  goods  sold  in  its  bazaar  are  English, 
Russian,  and  inland  cotton  cloths,  silk  shawls, 
ulk  handkerchiefs,  inferior  Russian  doth,  pot- 
tery, snear  (which  is  imported  from  Russia), 
tea,  needles,  and  cutlery.    The  cold  is  often  so 
intense  in  Khiva  as  to  freeze  the  Jihoon  com- 
pletely over. 

KHOKAN*,  or  Kokan,  a  country  of  Indepen- 
dent Tartary,  lying  between  lat  40^  and  45''  K, 
bug.  67^  and  75^  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the  coun- 
try of  the  Kireheez,  E.  by  Chinese  Tartary,  S. 
by  Bokhara,  and  W.  by  the  JS[arakalpak  territory ; 
pop.  about  8,000,000,  mostly  Usbeck  shepherds 
and  wandering  Kirgheez  tribes.  The  surface 
Is  covered  wiui  the  mountains  of  Ala  Tagh, 
Eiffataon,  Kashgar  Divani,  and  their  ramifica- 
tions, forming  the  W.  buttress  of  the  great  table- 
land of  central  Asia.  The  river  Sihon  flows  K*. 
"W.  throuffh  tiie  country,  receiving  numerous 
branches  m  its  course  to  the  sea  of  Aral.  Along 
the  riven  the  soil  is  fertile ;  elsewhere  it  is  Uiin 
and  sterile.  The  summer  heat  is  excessive,  and 
the  winters  are  proportionately  cold.  Pasturage 
is  the  leading  occupation,  as  cattle,  sheep,  horse^ 
and  camels  constitute  the  chief  wealth,  but  grain 
and  fruits  are  raised.  Cotton,  silk,  and  wool 
are  stifles  of  the  country;  the  silk  is  especial- 
W  valuable.  Trade  is  carried  on  with  various 
Ruasian  town&  Chinese  Tartary,  Bokhara,  and 
Budukshan.  Large  timber  is  found,  as  are  gold 
and  silver  in  small  quantities,  copper,  iron,  lapis 
lazuli,  jasper,  and  coaL  The  people  are  well 
formed,  fair  complexioned,  quiet,  and  hospitable 
to  strangers.  The  authority  of  the  khan  was 
until  a  recent  period  confined  to  a  small  district 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sihon,  but  it  has 
roread  by  conquest  to  its  present  dimensions. — 
Ebokak,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  valley  on  the  Jazartes,  230  m^ 
H.  £.  from  Samarcand ;  pop.  50,000.    It  is  built 


of  adobe,  with  mosques,  baxaara,  and  caravan- 
saries. It  supplies  the  Kirgheez  witia  silks,  and 
Bokhara  with  cotton  fabrics.  Caravans  between 
the  capitals  of  Khokan  and  Bokhara  occupy  45 
d^  on  the  journey. 

KH00ZI8TAN,  or  Khuzistan  (ano.  JSusiatM^ 
a  province  of  Persia,  bounded  N.  by  Looristan, 
E.  by  Irak-i^emee,  8.  E.  by  Ears,  8.  by  the  Per* 
nan  gulf,  and  W.  by  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  lying 
between  lat.  SO""  and  84""  K,  long.  46""  and  6V 
E. ;  area  estimated  at  25,677  sq.  m. ;  pop.  dOO,- 
000.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  the  Bakhtiyari  moun* 
tains  rising  on  its  N.  E.  frontier,  and  lesser  emi« 
nences  being  scattered  over  the  N.  part  of  tilie 
province.  In  the  8.  it  is  more  leveL  The  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  form  part  of  its  W.  boundary, 
the  latter  river  after  its  junction  with  the  for* 
mer  being  here  known  as  the  8hat-el-Arab. 
Several  of  the  branches  which  form  its  ddta 
empty  into  the  Persian  gulf  through  this  prov* 
inoe.  The  priocipal  rivers  which  traverse  the 
interior  are  the  Kerah  and  tiie  Karoon.  Khoo- 
zistan  contains  extensive  grazing  lands  on  which 
vast  herds  are  pastured,  and  produces  rice, 
maize,  barley,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  dates,  and  in- 
digo. The  silkworm  is  reared,  and  trade  is  cbt^ 
ried  on  with  Bagdad,  Bassorah,  and  other  places. 
Its  principal  towns  are  8hooster,  Dezfool,  Beb* 
hak,  and  Mohammerah.  The  inhabitants  are 
Tigiks,  Sabian  Christians,  Loors,  Erdelans,  and 
Arabs,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Sabians,  are  Mo- 
hammedans. The  province  contains  the  nuns 
of  Susa,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Persia. 

KHORA88AN,  or  Khosasan,  a  province  in 
the  K.  E.  of  Persia,  between  lat  dl""  80'  and 
88*  20'  K,  long.  68**  10'  and  Gl'*  20'  E.,  bounded 
K  by  Khiva,  E.  by  Afghanistan,  8.  and  W.  by 
the  Persian  provinces  of  Kerman,  Farsistan.  and 
Irak-AJemee;  area,  188,026  geographical  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  2,000,000.  Of  the  surface,  40,000  sq. 
m.  are  covered  by  the  great  salt  desert,  called 
by  the  natives  Kubeer.  The  fertile  districts  are 
the  K.  W.  and  K  E.,  with  numerous  oases, 
mostiy  of  small  extent,  but  containing  several 
populous  towns.  Tlte  mountains  of  Elbrooz 
stretch  along  the  N.  of  the  province,  and  throw 
off  ramifications  to  the  southward.  The  pro^ 
ducts  of  the  cultivated  districts  are  grain,  cot- 
ton, hemp,  tobacco,  aromatic  plants,  and  drugs, 
among  them  asafoetida,  manna,  and  gum  traga- 
canth.  Manufactures  are  silk,  woollen,  and  goats^ 
hair  stuf^  carpets,  muskets,  and  sword  blades. 
Mushed  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the 
other  chief  towns  are  Tabas  or  Tubus  and  Nish- 
apoor.  About  40  nu  N.  W.  firom  Nishapoor  are 
famous  turquoise  mines.  Two  thirds  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Persians,  resident  in  towns^tiie  re- 
mainder being  nomadic  Turcomans  and  Coords. 
The  prevalent  religion  is  Mohammedanism  of 
the  sect  of  Ali  The  Russian  government  has 
sent  a  scientific  expedition  to  Khorassan,  which 
arrived  there  at  the  beginning  of  1858,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Khanikoff. 

KIAKHTA,  or  Kiaohta,  a  Siberian  town, 
near  the  Chinese  frontier,  in  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment of  Irkootsk,  lat  50^  SO'  N.,  long;  121^ 
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40' E.,  about  100  m.  S.  from  Lake  Baikal,  on  a 
small  stream  of  its  o\rn  name,  2,500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  pop.  about  5,000.  It  con- 
sists of  the  fortress,  called  Troitskoi  Sawsk, 
where  the  eastern  house  and  the  government 
buildings  are  established,  and  of  the  lower  town 
or  town  proper,  where  the  merchants  live,  many 
of  them  in  elegant  houses.  Eiakhta  is  the  great 
emporium  of  trade  between  Russia  and  Ohina, 
the  Chinese  settlement  Maimachin  being  about 
1  m.  from  the  lower  town.  The  trade  has  been 
of  great  importance  since  1727,  when  a  free 
commercial  intercourse  was  established  between 
China  and  Russia,  to  be  carried  on  at  the  com- 
mon boundary  on  the  river  of  Kiakhta ;  but 
the  privileges  of  the  Chinese  merchants  were 
curtailed  by  their  being  prohibited  from  build- 
ing storehouses  on  the  frontier  and  bringing 
their  wives  to  reside  with  them  at  the  mart  on 
the  borders.  Fairs  are  held  annually,  when 
large  caravans  of  Russians  and  Chinese  meet  to 
barter  Russian  furs,  cattle,  lambskins,  broad- 
cloths, coarse  linen,  woollen  goods,  iron  ware, 
butter,  &c.,  for  Chinese  silks  and  other  goods, 
and  especially  tea,  a  great  amount  of  which  is 
forwarded  for  sale  to  the  fair  of  Nyni-Novgo- 
rod.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  between  Russia 
and  China  passing  through  Kiakhta  is  estimated 
at  over  $8,000,000.  There  are  several  places 
of  worship  and  a  Bible  society  in  the  town. 
Erman,  in  his  *'  Travels  in  Siberia,"  says  of  Ki- 
akhta: "The  entrance  of  this  well  known  fron- 
tier town  is  just  like  that  of  a  German  village. 
A  Cossack  keeps  guard,  with  his  drawn  sword, 
to  prevent  any  article  of  merchandise  passing  in 
or  out  unless  by  a  written  permit  from  the  cus- 
tom house.  Chinese  traders  meet  us  at  every 
step.  They  were  all  hurrying  over  the  boundary 
line,  for  every  Chinese  is  obliged  to  be  in  Mai- 
machin before  sunset.  We  foUowed  the  crowd 
that  was  pressing  forward  toward  a  narrow  door 
in  the  fh)nt  of  a  long  wooden  building.  Th]8 
admitted  us  into  the  inner  quadrangle  of  a  Rus- 
ttan  warehouse,  where  merchandise  is  stored 
and  disposed  of  by  wholesale,  but  not  exposed 
to  view.  A  corresponding  door  at  the  opposite 
side  of  this  court  opens  just  upon  a  wooden 
barricade,  which  constitutes  the  barrier  of  China. 
In  this  there  is  a  wide  portal,  ornamented  with 
pillars  and  displaying  the  Russian  eagle  above 
It,  along  with  the  cipher  of  Nicholas  L,  by  whom 
it  was  erected.  The  change  upon  pas»ng  through 
this  gate  seemed  like  a  dream,  or  the  efifect  of 
magic;  a  contrast  so  startling  could  hardly  be 
experienced  at  any  other  spot  upon  the  earth. 
The  unvaried  sober  hues  of  the  Russian  side 
were  succeeded  all  at  once  by  an  exhibition  of 
gaudy  finery,  more  fantastic  and  extravagant 
than  was  ever  seen  at  any  Christmas  wake  or 
parish  village  festival  in  Germany.  A  peculiar 
and  distinct  dialect  of  the  Russian  language 
may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  at  Kiakhta  from 
the  intercourse  with  the  Chinese." 

KIDD,  William,  an  American  pirate,  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  executed 
in  London,  May  24^  1701.    He  appears  to  have 


followed  the  sea  from  his  youth,  and  about 
1695  was  known  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
successful  shipmasters  that  sailed  from  New- 
York.    At  this  time  the  depredations  of  pirates 
upon  British  conmierce  had  become  so  exten- 
sive that  a  company  was  organized  in  England, 
in  which  William  m.  and  several  noblemea 
were  shareholders,  to  fit  out  an  armed  vessel 
■  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  practice,  as 
well  as  of  deriving  a  profit  from  recaptures. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Col.  Richard  Livingston 
of  New  York,  Kidd,  who  had  obtained  soms 
experience  as  captain  of  a  privateer  against  the 
French,  receivea  a  commission  signed  by  the 
king,  and  directed  to  "  the  trusty  and  wdl  be- 
loved Captdn  Kidd,  commander  of  the  ship 
Adventure  Galley,"  a  vessel  of  80  guns.    Sail- 
ing from  Plymouth,  England,  in  April,  1696,  he 
cruised  off  the  American  coast  for  some  months, 
occasionally  entering  New  York,  where  by  suc- 
cessive recruitments  he  raised  his  force  to  over 
150  men,  and  finally  sailed  for  the  East  Indies 
and  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  Upon  his  way  thither 
he  resolved  to  turn  pirate,  and  finding  his  crew 
not  averse  to  the  project,  he  forthwith  com- 
menced a  career  of  plunder  and  outrage  among 
the  shipping  which  frequented  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  Madagascar,  returning. in  1698 
with  a  large  store  of  booty  to  New  York.    He 
took  the  precaution  to  bury  a  portion  of  his 
treasure  on  Gardiner^s  island  at  the  K  end 
of  Long  island,  and  subsequently  repaired  to 
Boston,  where  he  boldly  made  his  appearance 
in  the  streets,  not  doubting  that  under  his  com- 
mission he  could  clear  himself  from  any  charge 
of  piracy.    Such,  however,  had  been  tie  scan- 
dal which  the  report  of  Kidd's  depredations  had 
caused  in  England,  that  the  earl  of  BellamontL 
governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and 
one  of  the  shareholders  in  the  enterprise,  caus- 
ed him  promptly  to  be  arrested  ana  conveyed 
to  England  for  trial.    The  charge  of  piracy  was 
difficult  to  prove ;  but  having  been  arraigned 
for  killing  one  of  his  crew,  named  Moore,  with 
a  bucket,  in  an  altercation,  he  was  convicted 
after  a  grossly  unfEiir  trial,  and  hanged  at  Exe- 
cution dock.    His  name  and  deeds  have  beea 
interwoven  into  popular  romance,  and  form  the 
subject  of  the  well  known  ballad  commencing: 
"  My  name  is  Captain  Kidd,  as  I  sailed,  as  I 
Sfiuled,"  many  of  uie  incidents  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  apocryphal.    The  treasures  he  had  lefL 
oonsiBting  of  788  ounces  of  gold,  847  ounces  or 
silver,  and  several  bags  of  silver  ornaments  and 

Srecious  stones,  were  secured  by  Bellamont. 
!ut  according  to  popular  belief  this  inconsider- 
able amount  constituted  but  a  tithe  of  dl  he  had 
collected,  and  down  to  the  present  time  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  sound  and  various  parts 
of  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river  continue  oc- 
casionally to  be  explored  in  the  hope  of  discov- 
ering the  abandoned  wealth  of  the  great  pirate. 
KIDDER,  Daniel  Pabish,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  born  in  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1815. 
In  1883  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  andeut 
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kngnageB  in  the  Genesee  Weslejan  seminary, 
and  in  1886  was  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan 
imiyeraitj,  Middletown,  Oonn.    He  entered  the 
mioistrj  in  1886  as  a  pastor  in  Rochester^  N.Y. 
In  1887  he  sailed  from  Boston  as  a  missionary 
to  Brazil,  and  resided  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  till  May, 
1840.    In  1889  he  traversed  the  whole  E.  coast 
of  ^e  Braalian  empire,  from  San  Panlo  on  the 
border  of  the  sonthem  temperate  zone  to  Para 
on  the  equator.    He  introduced  and  circulated 
eztensiY^y  the  Scriptures  in  Portoguese  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  and  preached 
the  first  I^testant  sermon  on  the  waters  of  the 
Amazon.    It  was  delivered  on  the  deck  of  a 
Braadlian  steamship  in  the  harbor  of  Para,  and 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  similar  ministrations 
in  the  city  itself.    He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1840,  and  filled  several  important  sta- 
tions in  the  New  Jersey  conference.    In  1844 
he  &[ed  his  residence  in  New  York,  having  been 
appointed  offioial  editor  of  the  Sunday  school 
publications  and  tracts,  and  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Sunday  school  union  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  charch.    He  occupied  this  posi- 
tion 12  years,  and,  beside  editing  the  "Sunday 
School  Advocate*'  and  travelling  extensively  in 
behalf  of  the  Sunday  school  union,  compiled  and 
edited  oyer  800  volumes  of  Sunday  school  books. 
In  1856  he  was  appointed  professor  of  practical 
theology  in  the  Garrett  biblical  institute,  Evans- 
ton,  BL   He  has  translated  from  the  Portuguese 
the  work  vf  Feiio,  regent  of  the  empire  of 
Braal,  entitled  "  Demonstration  of  the  Necessity 
of  Abolishing  a  constrained  Olerical  OeUbacy, 
exhibituin^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Institution  and  the 
Bemedy"  (Philadelphia,  1844).    He  is  the  au- 
thor of  "^  Sketob^  of  a  Residence  and  Travels  in 
Brazil '^  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Pbiladel^ia,  1845),  and, 
conjointly  with  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Fletcher,  of  a  de- 
scriptive and  historical  work  entitled  "Brazil 
tnd  the  Brazilians'^vo.,  Philadelphia,  1857). 
KIDDERMINSTER,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Worcestershire,  England, 
ntoated  on  the  Stour,  18  m.  N.  fix)m  Worcester ; 
pop.  in  1861, 18,462.  The  street  are  irregularly 
bmlt,  and  the  houses  are  generally  small.    The 
most  important  manufacture  is  of  carpets,  for 
which  Kidderminster  has  long  been  famous. 
The  Stafford  and  Worcester  canal,  and  the  Ox- 
Ibrd,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  railway, 
MSB  through  the  town.     The  manor  of  Kid- 
cermmster  was  once  the  propertv  of  the  poet 
Waller.    Here  for  many  years  Richard  Baxter 
officiated  as  pastor.    It  returns  one  member  to 
parliament. 

KIDNAPPING,  the  stealing  and  carrying 
away  or  secreting  of  any  person.  It  is  regarded 
by  the  law  as  an  aggravated  species  of  false  im-  * 
prisonment,  and  includes  the  legal  elements  of 
that  offence.  The  requisites  in  an  indictment 
for  kidnapping  seem  to  be  an  averment  of  an 
assault,  and  of  the  carrying  away  or  transport- 
ing the  party  injured  from  his  own  countnr 
into  anotner  unlawftiUy  and  against  his  wiu. 
It  has  been  held,  however,  in  the  United  States 
(State  M.  Rollins,  8  N.  H.  550),  that  transpor-' 


tation  to  a  foreign  conntry  is  not  necessary  to 
constitnte  the  offence.  In  the  language  of  the 
court :  "  If  the  party  is  seized  and  an  actual 
transportation  takes  place  with  a  view  of  carry- 
ing him  into  another  country,  the  offence  would 
seem  to  be  complete."  At  the  common  law 
kidnapping  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  The  same  punishment 
is  adopted  by  the  state  statutes  in  this  conntry. 
KIDNEY,  a  special  organ  in  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, whose  office  is  to  separate  from  the  blood 
certain  effete  substances,  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  ^stem  in  the  urine ;  it  has  no  direct  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  nutritive  operations 
concerned  in  digestion.  Taking  these  organs  in 
man  as  typical,  the  kidneys  are  situated  in  the 
lumbar  region,  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
on  a  level  with  the  last  two  dorsal  and  the  first 
two  lumbar  vertebrea ;  they  are  of  a  brownish 
red  colore  bean-shaped,  flattened  from  before 
backward,  and  grooved  on  the  interior  border 
for  the  great  vessels ;  the  anterior  surface  is  in 
relation  on  the  right  with  the  duodenum  and 
the  ascending  colon,  and  on  the  left  with  the 
descending  colon,  the  posterior  surface  is  im- 
bedded in  fat,  resting  against  the  muscles ;  the 
upper  border  is  embraced  by  the  supra-renal 
capsules,  which  have  recently  obtained  a  patho- 
logical notoriety  in  connection  with  the  disease 
called  **  bronzed  skin."  The  kidneys  are  well 
supplied  with  blood,  in  accordance  with  the 
importance  of  their  function ;  the  renal  arteries 
come  directiy  from  the  aorta,  and  the  large  veins 
terminate  in  the  vena  cava;  the  nerves  come 
from  the  renal  plexus.  They  are  covered  by  a 
thin,  firm,  transparent  cellular  envelope ;  inter- 
nally they  are  composed  of  two  substances,  an 
exterior  or  cortical  and  an  interior  or  medullary. 
From  the  researches  of  Bowman,  Gerlaph,  K5l- 
liker,  and  others,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  cor- 
tical substance,  the  seat  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
secretory  process,  is  made  up  of  a  great  number 
of  uriniferous  tubes,  much  convoluted  and  inos- 
culating with  each  other,  and  lined  with  epithe- 
lial cellj9  of  a  spheroidal  and  projecting  form ; 
scattered  through  the  plexus  formed  by  these 
tubes  and  the  blood  vessels  are  dark  points 
which  have  been  called  corpora  Malpighiana 
from  their  discoverer;  these  last  are  convolut- 
ed masses  of  minute  blood  vessels  included  in 
fiask-like  dilatations  of  the  uriniferous  tubes, 
forming  a  close  relation  between  the  circulating 
and  the  secreting  systems.  The  medullary  sub- 
stance is  composed  principally  of  tubes  passing 
nearly  straight  inward  to  the  central  receptacle 
of  the  secretion.  Both  these  substances  are  im- 
bedded in  interlacing  fibres,  most  abundant  in 
the  medullary.  In  mammals  the  kidneys  are 
supplied  with  blood  directiy  from  the  arterial 
system,  but  the  renal  artery  divides  very  soon 
after  entering  the  organs  into  minute  twigs 
which  pierce  the  capsule  of  the  Malpighian 
tufts;  from  the  convolutions  of  these  tufts  arise 
the  efferent  vessels  which  surround  the  urinifer- 
ous tubes,  and  from  which  the  renal  veins  are 
formed ;  thus  the  urinary  secretion  is  produce^ 
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firom  blood  which  has  passed  through  the  ICal* 
pighian  capillaries,  the  efferent  trunks  from 
which  have  been  compared  to  a  portal  system 
within  the  kidney.  The  nriniferoos  tabes  end 
in  from  12  to  18  conical  bundles,  pointing  to* 
ward  the  interior,  and  there  embraced  by  6  or 
12  membranous  ducts  received  into  the  central 
reservoir  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  which 
arises  the  ureter,  the  membranous  tube  which 
conducts  the  renal  secretion  to  the  bladder. 
Without  entering  upon  physiol<^cal  questions 
which  will  be  more  properly  treated  under 
Ubinb,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  kid- 
neys serve  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  water  in 
the  system,  alarse  amount  of  which  may  be  got 
rid  of  through  their  agency.  As  the  skin  and 
lungs,  the  other  channels  through  whidi  super- 
fluous water  is  removed  from  the  blood,  are 
liable  to  be  greatly  affected  by  external  circum- 
stances, the  kidneys  perform  a  very  important 
office  in  relation  to  that  fluid.  Hence  the  quan- 
tity of  the  reoal  secretion  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  fluid  passed  off  by  the  skin,  being 
greatest  when  the  cutaneous  secretion  is  leas^ 
and  tnce  isena  ;  the  amount  of  solid  ingredients 
being  dependent  on  the  amount  of  waste  and 
the  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  system.  The  cells 
lining  the  tubes  probably  elindnate  the  solid  mat- 
ter, while  the  Malpighian  tufts  effect  the  sep- 
aration of  the  superfluous  fluid  through  the  thin 
walls  of  their  capUlaries ;  the  former  iUnstrates  a 
vital  act  of  secretion,  and  the  latter  a  mere  phys- 
ical transudation.  The  kidneys  serve  to  free 
the  blood  from  highly  nitrogenized  compounds 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  albumi- 
nous and  gelatinous  tissues  and  from  some  por- 
tions of  the  food ;  they  also  remove  certain  ex- 
crementitious  compounds,  of  which  carbon  is  a 
principal  ingredient,  abnormally  increased  when 
the  liver  and  the  lungs  do  not  act  freely;  by  them 
the  superfluous  water  and  various  saline  matters 
in  excess,  and  foreign  substances  introduced 
into  the  blood  as  medicines  or  otherwise,  which 
would  be  injurious  if  retained,  are  carried  off. 
The  kidneys  are  subject  to  many  painftil  and 
dangerous  diseases,  which  can  oiUy  be  alluded 
to  here ;  among  these  are  vascular  congestion, 
inflammation,  fatty  degeneration,  diseased  states 
produced  by  retention  of  urine,  by  calculi,  ex- 
ternal violence,  and  extension  from  other  or- 
gans. Bright's  disease  is  one  of  their  most  com- 
mon and  &tal  affections,  the  so  called  granular 
degeneration,  consisting  in  the  distention  of  the 
tubules,  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  even  the 
Malpighian  capsules,  with  exudation  matter. 
Invertebrates  have  special  organs  for  the  secre- 
tion of  urine,  opening  into  the  intestines  or  into 
the  branchial  cavity.  In  flshes  the  kidneys  are 
very  long,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
spine,  even  to  the  head,  formed  of  a  mass  of 
simple  globules,  the  ureter  opening  into  the 
cloaca  or  a  urinary  bladder ;  in  reptiles  they 
are  generally  situated  within  the  pelvis,  but  in 
serpents  they  come  further  forward  and  are 
made  np  of  numerous  lobes  of  a  compressed 
reniform  shape.    In  birds  they  are  elongated, 


commenoing  immediately  below  the  lungs,  ex- 
tending on  each  side  of  the  spine  to  the  rectum, 
and  variously  divided  into  lobes.    In  mammals 
they  resemble  those  of  man,  except  that  ia 
cetaceans  and  some  other  lower  fiamilies  they 
are  more  or  less  subdivided  into  lobes,  as  in  the 
human  foetus;  in  mammals  only  is  there  the 
marked  distinction  into  cortical  and  tubular  sab- 
stance.     The  embryolo^cal  growth  of  these 
organs  from  the  Wolffian  bodies  to  the  perfect 
kidneys  is  a  subject  of  great  interest;  the  for- 
mer remain  in  fishes  as  the  permanent  kidneys^ 
and  are  first  seen  in  the  course  of  development 
in  all  vertebrates. — ^For  full  details  on  the  anat- 
omy and  diseased  conditions  of  the  kidnejSy 
see  the  article  "Ben"  in  the  "  Cyclopasdia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.^' 

KFRTi,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Holstein,  situated  on  the  Kielerfiord, 
a  fine  harbor  of  the  Baltic,  in  lat.  64**  10'  N., 
lonff.  lO*"  8'  £.;  pop.  16,300.  It  is  walled, 
well  built,  contains  the  Glucksborg  palace,  4 
churches,  and  a  university  founded  in  1665,  with 
an  observatory,  a  library  of  80,000  volumesi  & 
botanic  garden,  and  800  students,  Kiel  is  im- 
portant as  the  only  great  naval  harbor  on  the 
S.  of  the  Baltic,  and  as  the  terminus  of  the 
Holstein  canal,  which  connects  the  Baltic  with 
the  German  ocean.  It  is  connected  by  steamers 
with  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  Baltic  Since 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  to  Hamburg, 
Kiel  has  flourished  at  the  expense  of  LtLbeck. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Kiel  in  1814 
between  England,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  The 
city  was  blockaded  in  1849,  and  occupied  by 
Austrian  troops  in  1851-2. 

KIEPERT.  Hbinbioh,  a  German  geographer, 
bom  in  Berlin  in  1818.  He  travelled  from 
1841  to  1843  in  Asia  Minor.  Betuming  to 
Europe,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  geo- 
paphical  institute  of  Weimar,  which  he  left 
in  1862  to  return  to  his  native  city,  where  he 
has  since  lived.  He  has  during  the  past  20 
years  published  a  great  number  of  maps  re- 
markaole  for  accuracy  and  elegance.  The  great- 
er part  of  them  are  descriptive  of  Greece,  Tur- 
key, ancient  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor.  He  also 
prepared  the  maps  for  Robinson's  "Biblical 
Kesearches  in  Palestine,"  and  for  the  2d  part 
of  Bitter's  Erdhinde^  and  in  1855  one  relating 
to  the  new  explorations  in  the  arctic  regions. 

KIEY,  KisFF,  or  Ejow,  a  government  of 
European  Russia,  bounded  N.  by  Minsk,  E.  1^ 
Tchernigov  and  Pultowa,  S.  by  Cherson,  S.  W. 
by  Podolia,  and  W.  by  Volhynia,  between  lat. 
48''  and  52''  N.  and  long.  28"^  and  88''  E. ;  area, 
about  19,000  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  1,804,970. 
The  surface  of  Kiev,  which  is  the  most  fertile 
part  of  the  Ukriune  or  Little  Russia,  is  a  plain, 
here  and  there  undulating,  and  near  the  river 
courses  intersected  by  low  ranges.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Dnieper,  which  forms  its  boundary  on 
the  side  of  Tchernigov  and  Pultowa,  and  its 
western  affluent^  the  Pripetz,  Ros,  and  others^ 
the  streams  which  take  their  course  to  the 
southern  Bug  or  Boh  being  unimportant.  There 
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ieabnndanoe  of  grain  of  all  kindg,^ 
lioiiejr,  wax,  and  tobaooo,  ezceUent  timber,  and 
cattle  of  veiy  good  breed,  the  latter  forming 
a  principal  article  of  export    The  climate  is 
generally  very  mild  and  dry ;  excessive  heat 
prevails  in  summer.     Agricnltnre  and  cattle 
breeding  are  the  chief  occnpations  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  consist  mainly  of  little-Rnssians. 
The  mannfactores  are  unimportant.    Trade  is 
in  part  carried  on  bj  Jews,  who  are  nomeroos 
in  the  adjoining  western  governments.*— Eiby, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dmeper ;  pop.  about  60,000,  nearly  all  belong- 
ing to  the  Greek  church.    It  consists  of  4  parts, 
the  old  town,  the  Petcherskoi  or  new  fort,  both 
on  steep  hills,  the  Podole  or  low  town,  between 
the  hiOs  and  the  river,  and  the  Vladimir  town, 
which  was  added  to  the  former  by  the  empress 
Catharine  II.    The  old  town,  which  in  the  times 
preceding  the  conversion  of  the  Russians  to 
Chnstianity,  under  Vladimir  the  Great,  was 
^e  principal  seat  of  Sarmatian  and  Bussian 
heathen  worship,  now  contiuns,  beside  several 
other  churches,  the  cathedral  of  St  Sophia,  a 
magnificent  structure  of  the  11th  century,  and 
the  palace  of  the  Greek  metropolitan.    The  fort 
contains  the  great  monastery  from  which  it  re- 
ceived its  name,  and  which,  together  with  the 
bastions  and  walls  of  the  place,  and  the  glitter- 
ing gilt  and  colored  cupolas  of  the  churdies  on 
the  neighboring  eminences,  makes  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  uie  traveller  who  approaches  the 
dty  from  the  other  side  of  the  Dnieper.    This 
division  embraces  the  barracks  of  the  garrison, 
the  arsenals  and  magazines,  the  houses  of  the 
officers,  the  nalace  of  the  governor,  numerous 
ehundies,  and  the  renowned  catacombs  of  St 
Anthony,  consbting  of  excavations  in  a  precip- 
itous cliff  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  at- 
tract numberless  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Bus- 
na  through  veneration  for  the  saints  whose  bodies 
are  there  preserved.    A(\joining  are  the  cata- 
oombe  of  St  Theodoeius,  which  contain  a  small- 
er number  of  saints.    The  Podole,  which  is  the 
eommercial  part  of  the  city,  is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  embellished  with  gardens.    Kiev  has  a 
large  university,  founded  in  1884,  to  which  are 
attached  a  library  and  cabinets  of  medals,  zool- 
ogy, mineralogy,  and  botany.    There  are  also 
various  other  institutions  of  learning,  of  which 
the  Greek  theological  academy  in  the  Petchers- 
koi monastery  is  the  best  endowed  and  most 
frequented.    The  manufactures  and  trade  of  the 
d^  are  not  important — ^The  earliest  history  of 
Kiev  is  traced  by  some  to  the  time  of  the  Greek 
colonies  near  the  N.  coast  of  the  Black  sea; 
others  place  its  foundation  in  the  5th  century 
A.  D.    In  the  last  quarter  of  the  9th  century  it 
became  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Nov* 
gorod.    As  the  capital  of  Christianized  Bussia, 
it  was  adorned  in  the  11th  century  with  a  great 
number  of  churches.    After  the  middle  of  the 
12th,  howevor,  it  was  deprived  of  its  rank,  and 
subsequently  suffered  by  the  devastations  of  the 
Tartars,  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  wars,  the 
plague,  and  fires.    After  having  been  for  about 


8  centuries  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  it  was  re- 
annexed  to  Bussia  by  Uie  peace  of  1661. 

KILBOUBNE,  James,  an  American  pioneer^ 
bom  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Oct  19,  ITyO,  died 
in  Worthington,  O.,  April  9,  1850.  He  was 
successively  employed  as  an  apprentice,  derk, 
merchant,  and  manufacturer,  and  at  tilie  same 
time  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
classics  and  mathematics.  Having  early  secured 
a  competence,  he  presented  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  orders  in  the  Protestant  £piscopal 
church,  and  was  ordained  about  1800  by  Bishop 
Jarvis  of  Oonnecticut  He  declined  several  ad- 
vantageous calls  to  vacant  parishes,  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  western  emigration,  in 
1801-2  organized  the  Scioto  company,  under 
whose  auspices  a  colony  of  about  100  pei-sons, 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Kiibonrne,  was  m  1803 
established  in  what  is  now  the  township  of 
Worthington  in  Ohio.  Having  organized  here 
the  Episcopal  parish  of  St  John^s,  as  well  as 
other  parishes  in  the  neighborhood,  and  pro- 
cured the  establishment  of  a  western  diocese 
by  the  general  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  he  retired  from  tlie  ministry 
in  1804,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  a  civu 
magistrate,  an  officer  of  militia  on  the  N.  W. 
frontier,  and  surveyor  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  lands.  In  1812  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  settle  the  boundary  between  the 
public  lands  and  the  great  Virginia  reserva- 
tion, and  also  conmiissioned  as  a  colonel  in  the 
frontier  regiment;  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
he  entered  congress,  of  which  he  remained  a 
member  until  1817.    He  was  the  first  to  pro- 

re  donations  of  hmds  to  actual  settlers  in  the 
W.  territory,  and  as  chairman  of  a  select 
committee  he  drew  up  and  presented  a  bill  for 
that  purpose.  He  afterward  served  for  some 
years  in  the  Ohio  legislature.  He  was  also  a 
trustee  of  Ohio  college,  at  Athens ;  a  commis- 
sioner for  locating  Miami  university ;  and  for  85 
years  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Worthmgton  college. 

KILDABE,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  prov- 
ince of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Meath,  £.  by 
Dublin  and  Wicklow,  8.  by  Oarlow,  and  W.  by 
Queen's  and  King's  counties ;  area,  664  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1851,  95,724.  The  surface  is  flat  or  un« 
dnlating,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  bogs, 
has  a  fertile  dayey  soil.  Farms  are  less  subdi- 
vided in  this  county  than  in  most  others.  Kil- 
dare  has  a  considerable  export  of  grain  and 
flour  by  means  of  the  river  Barrow  and  the 
royal  and  grand  canals  and  their  branches.  The 
rivers  Liflfey  and  Boyne  also  traverse  a  portion 
of  the  county,  and  two  railways  intersect  it 
Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  and  paper  are  manu- 
factured to  a  limited  extent  Near  the  centre 
of  the  county  is  a  plain  of  4,858  acres,  the 
property  of  the  government,  and  called  the 
Curragh  of  Kildare,  used  for  military  camps  of 
exercise,  and  having  on  it  one  of  the  best  race 
courses  in  the  kingdom.  The  county  returns 
two  members  to  parliament  Principal  towns : 
Kaaa,  the  capital,  Athy,  and  Kildare. 
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EJLDEER,  an  American  plover,  so  called 
from  its  notes,  which  resemble  the  sounds  "kil- 
dee,  kUdee,  dee.  dee,  dee ;"  it  is  the  eharadriut 
f>oc{feru$  (Linn.)  or  the  genus  CBgialitu  (Boie). 
The.kildeer  is  about  10  inches  long,  with  an 
extent  of  wiogs  of  20,  the  bill  1  inco,  and  the 
weight  6  ounces.  The  head  is  small,  the  neck 
short,  body  rather  slender,  wings  reaching  to 
the  end  of  the  long  tail,  feet  long  and  slender, 
hind  tibia  bare  considerably  above  the  Joint,  and 
toe  wanting.  The  bill  is  black,  the  edges  of 
the  lids  bright  red,  the  iris  dark  brown,  and  the 
feet  grayish  blue ;  the  head  above  and  upper 
parts  of  the  body  light  brown  with  a  greenish 
tinge;  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  rufous; 
lower  parts  white ;  ring  on  neck  and  wide  band 
on  breast  black;  quills  brownish  black,  with 
about  half  their  inner  webs  white ;  white  spots 
on  the  shorter  primaries,  and  the  secondaries 
edged  with  the  same ;  the  4  middle  tail  feathers 
white  tipped,  with  a  wide  subterminal  black 
band,  and  the  lateral  ones  widely  tipped  with 
white;  the  whole  unper  plumage  is  sometimes 
edged  with  rufous.  This  bird  is  common  through- 
out North  America,  most  abundant  inland,  going 
to  the  south  in  winter,  and  to  the  islands  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacifia  It  is  very  wary,  the  small 
flocks  when  feeding  posting  a  sentinel  to  warn 
them  of  dan^r ;  when  alarmed  it  is  very  noisy, 
uttering  rapidly  the  notes  which  have  given  it 
its  name.  It  prefers  newly  ploughed  fields,  the 
banks  of  dear  rivers,  and  elevated  worn-out 
grounds,  where  it  feeds  on  worms,  grasshoppers, 
beetles,  small  crustaceans,  and  snails;  toward 
winter  it  approaches  the  sea  shore,  and  at  the 
south  Sa  fond  of  the  susar,  cotton,  and  rice  fields, 
and  of  marshes,  mud  fiats,  and  oyster  beds. 
The  flight  is  strong  and  rapid,  whether  at  high 
or  low  elevations,  and  the  speed  in  running  is 
such  as  to  have  become  proverbial ;  the  large 
eyes  indicate  its  habit  of  feeding  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  It  breeds  in  the  southern  states 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  a  month  later 
in  the  middle  states;  the  nest  is  either  a  hollow 
in  the  earth  or  is  made  of  grass  on  the  ground ; 
the  eggs,  usually  4,  are  1}  by  1|  inches,  cream- 
colored  with  irregular  purplish  brown  and  black 
blotches ;  the  parents  adopt  various  devices  to 
divert  attention  from  their  nest.  The  flesh,  un- 
less of  the  young  in  early  autumn,  is  indifferent, 
though  it  19  eaten  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

KUJAN,  the  name  of  a  family  of  engravers 
who  flourished  in  Augsburg  in  the  16th,  17th, 
and  18th  centuries,  of  whom  the  following  were 
the  most  eminent :  I.  Babtolomjetts,  bom  in 
Augsburg  in  1680,  died  there  in  1696.  He 
studied  with  Matthens  Herrian,  and  practised 
his  art  for  a  while  in  Paris,  but  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Augsburg.  He  was 
equally  successful  in  engravings  and  etchings, 
and  executed  a  great  number  of  works,  consist- 
ing principally  of  portraits.  11.  Phiiipp  An- 
dreas, a  kinsman  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Augsburg  in  1714,  died  in  1759.  He  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  his  time, 
and  in  1751  commenced  the  execution  of  a  series 


of  plates  of  the  chief  pictures  in  the  Dresden 
gallery.  Being  interrupted  in  this  occupation 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  7  years'  war,  he  exe- 
cuted with  the  assistance  of  other  artists  an  ex^ 
tensive  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Bible.  He 
was  particularly  happy  in  engraving  portndta, 
two  of  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  the  em- 
peror Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa. 

EILIAN.  Hebmann  Fsibdsioh,  a  German 
phydcian,  Wn  in  Leipsic,  Feb.  5,  1800.  In 
his  childhood  he  accompanied  his  father  (wbo 
from  a  clergyman  became  a  physician)  to  8t. 
Petersburg,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine at  Wilna  in  1816.  At  the  age  of  20  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M  J).,  and  was  made  assist- 
ant professor  at  the  academy  of  medicine  in  St. 
Petersburg.  In  1825  he  returned  to  Germany, 
and  in  1881  became  professor  of  obstetrics  at 
the  university  of  Bonn,  a  position  which  he 
has  ever  since  occupied.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
learned  authorities  of  the  day  on  the  subject  of 
obstetrics,  and  is  the  author  of  treatises  on  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  intiEmts  in  the  womb, 
on  the  surgery  of  obstetrics,  and  on  the  science 
and  art  of  obstetrics,  of  an  obstetrical  atlas,  and 
of  the  ArmerUaHum  Lucinm  Ifovttm  (Bonn, 
1856),  containing  a  large  number  of  engravings 
of  obstetrical  instruments,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  He  has  also  published  treatises  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain  and  other  subjects. 

EHJMAND JARO,  one  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  Africa,  situated  in  the  Jagga  country, 
on  the  border  of  Zanguebar,  about  250  m.  from 
the  coasts  in  lat.  8^  40'  B.,  long.  Se**  £.  It  is 
said  to  be  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  with 
its  summit  20,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  mountain  was  discovered  in  1850  by 
the  German  missionary  Dr.  Krapf. 

KILKENNY,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland, 
province  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Queen's 
county,  E.  by  Oarlow  and  Wexford,  8.  and  8. 
W.  by  Waterford,  and  W.  by  Tipperary ;  area, 
796  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 158,746.  The  surface 
is  generally  level,  but  diversified  with  some  hills, 
which  rise  to  the  altitude  of  1,000  feet.  The 
countv  is  intersected  by  the  river  Nore,  and 
bounded  respectively  E.  and  8.  by  the  rivers 
Barrow  and  Suir.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  light 
fertile  loam.  Anthracite  coal  of  inferior  qnafity 
abounds.  Fine  black  marble  is  quarried  near 
the  town  of  Kilkenny.  Various  stone  piles  of 
the  pagan  era,  cromlechs  and  cairns,  are  found 
in  this  county,  chiefly  on  the  summits  of  hills. 
It  is  divided  into  10  baronies,  and  returns  two 
members  to  parliament — ^Khjoenstt,  a  city  and 
parliamentary  borough,  capital  of  tiie  preen- 
ing county,  and  a  county  in  itself,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Nore,  lat.  52^*  87'  N.,  long.  7**  18' 
W.,  81  m.  by  railway  S.  W.  from  Dublin,  and  27 
m.  N.  by  W.  from  Waterford ;  pop.  in  1851, 20,- 
288.  It  is  well  built,  paved,  lignted,  and  sup- 
plied with  water.  The  principai  buildings  are 
the  cathedral  of  8t.  Canice  or  Kenny,  erected  in 
the  14th  century,  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
several  diurches,  the  ruins  of  a  Franciscan  mon- 
astery, prisons,  workhouse,  iMrradks,  and   a 
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Mftle  Inilli  by  Strongbow.  Its  ednoational  in- 
slitatioiiB  are  the  KiULenny  college  or  grammar 
sdiool,  where  Swift,  Oongreye,  Farquhar,  Bishop 
Berkeley,  and  other  distinffoished  persons  stud- 
ied ;  8t.  Kyran's  Soman  Oatholio  seminary  for 
the  education  of  young  men  destined  for  the 
priesthood;  and  Tarions  other  seminaries.  Eil- 
lenny  sends  one  member  to  parliament. 

EILLARNET,  a  market  town  and  pariah  of 
Ireland,  oo.  Kerry,  44  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Cork; 
pop.  of  the  town^  which  lies  partly  in  the  parish 
of  Aghadoe,  about  7,000.  It  is  a  dirty  and 
unattraetiye  place,  containing  several  hotels,  a 
nunnery,  a  dispensary,  a  fever  hospital,  an  alms 
house,  and  several  churches  and  chapels,  in- 
dndlng  a  handsome  Boman  Oatholio  cathedral. 
It  ia  situated  about  1^  m.  £.  from  a  chain  of  8 
lakes  fiunoas  for  their  picturesque  beanty,  and 
much  resorted  to  by  tourists.  The  upper  or 
southernmost  lake  is  2^  m.  long  and  }  m.  wide. 
It  contains  12  islets,  and  is  connected  by  a  cir- 
cuitous stream  with  the  middle,  Muckross,  or 
Tore  lake,  H  m.  long.  The  latter  communicates 
by  8  passages  with  the  lower  lake,  called  also 
Lough  Leane,  which  is  6  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad, 
and  contains  30  islands.  On  the  peninsula  be- 
twe«L  the  middle  and  lower  lakes  are  the  pic- 
toreeque  ruins  of  Muckross  abbey.  On  the  W., 
&,  and  8.  K  shores  rise  high  mountains,  sepa- 
rated hy  wild  ravines,  through  which  flow  sev- 
eral beantiful  streams.  O'Bullivan^s  cascade. 
near  the  W.  shore  of  Lough  Leane,  consists  or 
8  distinct  falls  between  high  overhanging  rocks. 

KILLIGREW,  8iB  Williasi,  an  English  poet, 
bom  in  Hanworth,  Middlesex,  in  1606,  died  in 
London  in  1698.  He  was  educated  at  St  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  and  afterward  travelled  on 
the  continent.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  PendennJs  castle  in 
Cornwall,  and  afterward  gentleman  usher  to 
Charles  L  When  the  dvu  war  broke  out  he 
was  made  a  captain  in  the  royal  horse  guards. 
At  the  restoration  he  became  gentleman  usher 
to  Charles  IL,  and  subsequently  first  vice* 
chamberlain,  which  office  he  held  for  22  years. 
He  was  huried  in  Westminster  abbey.  He 
wrote  "The  Siege  of  Urbin,"  "  Selindra,"  " Or- 
masdes,  or  Love  and  Friendship,''  and  "  Pan- 
dora,*^  dramas  published  at  Oxford  in  1666, 
and  much  praised  by  Waller.  In  his  old  age 
he  wrote  two  serious  works,  ^*  Artless  Mid- 
n^t  Thoughts,"  Ac.,  and  ''Midniffht  and  Daily 
Thooghts."— Thomas,  an  Englisn  dramatist, 
brother  of  the  preoe^ng,  born  in  Hanworth  in 
1611,  died  in  London  in  1682.  After  visiting 
Frmce,  Spain,  and  Italy,  he  became  page  of 
honor  to  Charles  L,  and  at  the  restoration  groom 
of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  II.,  whose  exile 
aod  privations  he  had  shared,  and  over  whom, 
by  his  coarse  licentious  wit,  he  had  acquired 
C^eat  influence.  He  was  honored  with  a  grave 
in  Westminster  abbey.  He  was  the  author  of 
11  plays,  a  complete  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1664. — BMBfRY,  an  English  divine,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Hanworth  in  1612;  the 
period  of  his  death  is  uncertain*  He  was  edn- 
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cat^  at  Christchureh,  Oxford.  When  only  17 
years  old  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  '^  The  Con- 
spiracy" (reprinted  m  1658  under  the  title  of 
"  Pallantus  and  Eudora"),  which  won  the  ad- 
miration of  Ben  JonsoD.  On  being  ordained 
he  was  appointed  ehaplain  in  the  army.  After 
the  restoration  he  became  almoner  and  chaplain 
to  the  duke  of  York. — AmtR^  daughter  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  London  in  1660,  died  in  June, 
1686,  was  noted  for  her  virtues,  beauty,  and  ac- 
complishments, but  is  still  better  known  by  the 
ode  which  Dryden  wrote  to  her  memory.  She 
was  "  excellent  in  the  sister  arts  of  poesy  and 
painting,"  and  painted  a  portrait  of  the  duke  of 
York  (afterwaid  James  II.)  and  his  duchess,  to 
whom  she  was  a  maid  of  honor.  A  volume  of 
her  poems  was  published  in  1686^ 

KILMARNOCK,  a  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  12  m.  N. 
N.  E.  from  Ayr,  88i  m.  S.  W.  from  Glasgow, 
and  9i  from  the  seaport  cf  Troon,  with  all 
of  which  it  is  connected  by  railway ;  pop.  in 
1851,  21,447.  The  town  possesses  some  hand- 
some public  buildings,  18  churches,  an  academy, 
several  public  libraries,  a  picture  gallery,  a 
mechanics'  institute,  2  newspapers,  &o.  It  is 
famed  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  shawls, 
can>et8,  worsted  goods,  gauzes,  muslins,  hosiery, 
and  shoes.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament 
in  comunction  with  the  boroughs  of  Port  Glas- 
gow, Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  and  Rntherglen. 

KILN  (Lat.  euUna;  Sax.  eyln^  a  furnace),  an 
oven  employed  in  manufacturing  operations,  va- 
riously constructed  according  to  the  special  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  designed.  The  baking  of 
brick  is  conducted  in  kilns  (see  Bbiok)  ;  and  in 
the  treatment  of  ores  preparatory  to  smelting 
they  are  often  roasted  in  kilns,  as  well  as  in  the 
open  heap.  Kilns  used  in  charring  wood  are 
described  in  the  article  Charcoal  ;  and  ovens 
upon  the  same  principle  are  employed  in  coking 
bituminous  coal.  The  ovens  used  in  baking 
earthenware  are  also  kilns.  (See  Pottebt.)  In 
the  manufacture  of  lime  are  employed  the  most 
complete  forms  of  kilns,  for  a  description  of 
which  see  the  article  upon  that  subject. 

KILOGRAMME.    See  Gbamme. 

KIMBALL,  a  W.  co.  of  Texas,  drained  by  the 
head  waters  of  Llano  river ;  area  about  1,600 
sq.  m.  It  has  a  rugged  surface,  with  an  alter- 
nation of  narrow  valleys  and  rocky  highlands, 
and  abounds  in  limestone  and  other  building 
materials.  The  soil  is  of  good  quality,  hut  bet- 
ter adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage.  The  county 
was  orninized  by  the  legislature  of  1867-8. 

KIMdALL,  Riohajbd  BtJBLSieH,  an  American 
author,  bom  in  New  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  in  1818. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1884, 
and,  after  devoting  one  year  to  the  study  of 
law,  went  to  Europe,  travelled  in  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  and  resided  some  time  in  Paris^ 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  most 
eminent  professors  both  of  medicine  and  law. 
Returning  to  America,  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law,  first  at  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  and 
then  in  New  York  city.    His  works  are:  ^* Re- 
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minisoenoes  of  an  Old  Man,''  published  in  the 
'*  Knickerbocker  Magazine ;"  "  St.  Leger,  or  the 
Threads  of  Life"  (New  York  and  London,  1849); 
^^  Letters  from  England ;"  *'  Letters  from  Cuba'' 
(1860) ;  ""  Cuba  and  the  Oabans"  (1860) ;  *'  Ro- 
mance of  Student  Life  Abroad"  (1863);  and 
"  Lecture  before  the  New  York  Law  Institute." 

EIMCHI,  or  Kucm,  David,  a  rabbi  of  Nar« 
bonne,  celebrated  as  a  Hebrew  grammarian, 
lexicographer,  and  commentator,  flourished  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Idth  century.  He  was 
the  son  of  Babbi  Joseph  Kimohi,  sumamed  Mes- 
tre  Petit,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century  emigrated  from  Spain  during  a  perse- 
cution by  the  Moslems,  and  the  younger  brother 
and  pupU  of  Rabbi  Moses,  both  distinguished  as 
writers  on  the  same  sciences  in  which  David 
was  to  eclipse  all  his  predecessors.  He  was 
^arly  initiated  into  the  study  of  philosophy, 
which  at  that  period  had  reached  its  golden 
age  among  tiie  Jews  of  Spain  and  southern 
France,  especially  through  the  works  of  Maimo* 
nides,  of  which,  in  a  lively  rabbinical  contro- 
versy, he  toward  the  decline  of  his  life  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  defenders.  He  died  in 
old  age.  Oonscientious  research  and  an  uncom- 
monly sound  critical  judgment  are  the  chief, 
though  not  the  only  merits  of  Kimchi^s  writings, 
whicm  have  been  regarded  down  to  this  day, 
both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars,  as  stan- 
dard works  in  their  branches.  Beside  some 
fragments  and  minor  works,  there  are  extant  the 
*' Hebrew  Grammar"  (Venice,  1646;  Leyden, 
1681,  &o.),  and  "Hebrew  Dictionary"  (Naples, 
1490 ;  Venice,  1629  and  1662),  and  commentaries 
on  the  prophets,  the  Psalms,  and  Chronicles. 

KIN  BURN,  a  fortress  in  the  Bussian  gov- 
ernment of  Tanrida,  situated  on  a  small  pen- 
insula at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  With  the 
opposite  fortress  of  OtchakofE^  it  completely 
eommands  the  entrance  of  that  river.  About 
a  mile  from  the  fort  stands  the  pretty  village  of 
Kinburn.  Most  of  its  inhabitants  are  fishermen. 
Within  the  fort  is  a  monument  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Gen.  Suwarofi^  who  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Turkish  invaders  there  in  1787. 
On  Oct.  17, 1866,  after  a  bombardment  of  sev- 
eral hours,  the  fort  surrendered  to  the  Anglo- 
French  squadron,  and  the  Bussian  commander 
Koohanovitch  with  his  garrison  of  1,400  men 
wero  taken  prisoners.  French  troops  were  sta- 
tioned there  during  the  following  winter,  not- 
withstanding the  ^reat  intensity  of  the  cold. 
The  ships  and  floating  batteries  were  imbedded 
in  the  io^  of  the  Dnieper,  and  the  vessels  con* 
verted  by  Uie  French  into  regular  fortiflcatdons, 
the  ice  being  sawn  away  for  some  distance,  so 
as  to  form  a  deep  ditch  round  each  vessel,  while 
the  pieces  of  ice  which  had  been  cut  away  were 
pilea  up  and  used  as  barricades.  No  attack  how- 
ever took  place.  On  May  16, 1866,  the  French 
evacuated  it,  and  Kinburn  was  then  restored  to 
Bossia. 

KINCABDINESHIBE,  or  Ths  Mbabrs,  a 
maritime  co.  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  Aber- 
deenshire, from  which,  it  is  separated  by  the 


Ti7er  Dee,  K  by  the  German  ooean,  and  8. 
and  W.  by  Forfarshire,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  North  £sk ;  area,  881  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1861,  842698.  Geographically  the  oonnty  is 
divided  mto  the  Grampians  or  hill  district, 
Deeside,  the  valley  or  "howe"  of  the  Meama, 
and  the  coast  side.  Mount  Battock,  the  l^ghest 
point  of  the  Grampians  in  Kinoaitlineshire,  is 
8,600  feet  high.  The  county  is  mainly  agrioal- 
tural.  There  are  manufactures  of  linen.  On 
the  coast  there  are  18  or  14  flahing  villages. 
Capital  Stonehaven.  . 

KINESIPATHT.    See  Ling,  Pxtbb  Hksbik. 

KING  (Germ.  £hiig  ;  Dutch,  honi$ig  ;  Swed. 
honungy  hung;  Dan.  honge;  IceL  hnmnge^ 
hmge),  a  title  of  dignity  designating  the  supreme 
ruler  of  a  nation  or  country.  The  etymol<»y  of 
the  wond  is  far  from  being  settled,  some  driv- 
ing it  from  the  old  Gothic  ehuni,  fismily  or  (no- 
ble) race  ;  others  from  roots  like  hnow^  eon,  im^ 
denoting  ability ;  while  others  compare  it  with 
ihan  and  other  eastern  terms  of  similar  mean- 
ing. The  Bomanic  lan^ages  all  use  words  lit- 
tle altered  from  the  Latm  rex  (ruler),  which  was 
the  title  of  the  flrst  7  sovereigns  of  Bome,  while 
those  who  followed  the  faHl  of  the  republic  as- 
sumed that  of  imperator  (commander),  now  al- 
tered into  our  emperor.  The  difference  between 
king  and  emperor,  and  between  kingdom  and 
empire,  is  not  always  one  of  power  or  extent, 
but  is  sometimes  the  result  of  historical  devel<^- 
ments.  Thus  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  Philippe 
were  satisfled  with  the  title  of  kinf,  while  tne 
sovereign  successor  to  the  unaltered  dominions 
of  the  latter,  Napoleon  III.,  assumed  that  worn 
by  the  conqueror  from  whom  he  derived  his  his- 
torical claims  to  power.  Soulouque,  who  like 
both  Napoleons  paved  his  way  to  the  throne 
by  a  catm  tTUaty  also  chose  Uie  title  of  em- 
peror, in  Europe  there  are  16  independent 
kingdoms,  viz:  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Prussia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  SpaiiLthe  Two 
Sicilies,  Sardinia,  Portugal,  Bavaria,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Greece,  Hanover,  Wlkrtem- 
berg,  and  Saxony.  The  grand  duchies  and  the 
electorate  (of  Hesse)  rank  next  in  dignity  and 
power,  some  of  the  former  surpassing  in  extent 
and  population  the  minor  kingdoma  Thus  Tos- 
cany  is  superior  in  territorial  extent  to  WOr- 
temberg,  and  Baden  to  Saxony.  Beside  these 
16  kingdoms  there  are  others  in  Europe  which, 
having  lost  their  independence,  have  maintain- 
ed their  title,  adding  it  to  those  of  the  other 
possessions  of  their  rulers.  Thus  the  emperor 
of  Bttssia  is  kingof  Poland,  and  the  emperor  of 
Austria  king  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &o.  There 
are  also  some  titles  ]^reserved  by  houses  who 
have  lost  the  possessions  to  which  they  were 
attached.  The  emperor  of  Austria  styles  him- 
self king  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  king  of  Sweden 
also  king  of  the  VandalB.  The  royal  dignity  in 
Europe  is  now  everywhere  hereditaiy.  For- 
merly there  were  elective  kings  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, &c. ;  the  former  were  little  moro  than  presi- 
dents for  life  of  a  republic  The  successor  elect 
of  the  German  emperors  was  called  king  of 
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the  aeme  title  was  bestowed  by  Napo- 
leon I.  on  Ms  son.  The  period  of  Napoleon  was 
{HTodoctiTe  of  new  kingdoma,  of  which  some,  aa 
Westphalia  and  Etmria,  were  short-lived. 

XING,  OhableS)  an  American  jonroalist,  pres- 
ident of  Colombia  college,  bom  in  New  York 
in  March,  1789.    He  is  the  2d  son  of  Rnfas 
King,  and  daring  the  residence  of  his  father 
aa  American  minister  at  St.  James  he  was 
sent  with  his  brother  John  A.  King  to  Harrow 
sehooL,  and  in  1805  to  a  preparatorj  school  in 
Paria.     In  1810  he  mamed  Eliza,  the  eldest 
dandier  of  Archibald  Gracie,  then  a  leading 
merahant  of  New  York,  with  whom  he  was 
asaooiated  in  business.    Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  Mr.  King, 
though  a  federalist, .  deemed  it  right  that  the 
war  should  be  proseoated  to  an  honorable  and 
ancoeasfiil  result ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  legis- 
latnre  of  his  natiTC  state  in  1818,  and  as  a  vol- 
anteer  in  the  antumn  of  1814,  he  acted  npon 
those  sentiments.    In  1828  the  firm  of  which 
he  was  a  member  fSsuled,  and  Mr.  King  became 
associated  with  Johnston  Yerplanck  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "New  York  American,^'  a  con- 
serratiTe  newspaper,  of  moch  political  inflnenoe 
and  a  high  litmry  character,  until  1827,  when 
Mr.  Yerplanck  retired  and  Mr.  King  continued 
sole  editor.    After  its  publication  was  discon- 
tinued Mr.  King  was  associated  in  the  conduct 
of  the  N.  Y.  <'  Oourier  andEnqmrer''  from  1845 
untii  184t9j  when  he  was  chosen  president  of 
Golamfaia  college,  which  office  he  still  occupies. 
During  his  pteskleni^  the  usefulness  and  the 
wealth  of  the  eoUege  have  been  greatly  increased. 
KING,  John  OBOOKSsiiNXB,  an   American 
sonlptor,  bom  in  Kilwinmag^  Ayrshire,  Scot* 
lan^  Oct.  11, 1806.    He  was  educated  as  a  prac- 
tical machinist,  and  emigrating  to  the  United 
Statea  in  1829  was  employed  for  several  years 
in  (Sncionati  and  Louisville  as  superintendent 
of  a  factory.  In  1884,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hiram 
Powers,  he  made  a  model  in  day  of  the  head  of 
hia  wife,  and  the  success  with  which  the  work 
was  accomplished  encouraged  him  to  adopt  tlie 
prc^eaaion  of  a  sculptor.  From  1887  to  1840  he 
resided  in  New  Orleans,  and  modelled  a  number 
ef  busts  of  public  men  and  made  cameo  like- 
nesses.   Snbsequentiy  he  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  now  lives.    He  has  executed  several 
busts  of  Danid  Webster,  also  those  of  John 
Qnim^  Adams,  Dr.  Samuel  Woodward,  Profes* 
Bor  Agassis,  Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  other 
men  prominent  m  publiolife  or  literature. 

KING,  Joes  P^  an  American  Uiwyer  and 
finaneier,  bora  in  Barrow  co.,  Ky.,  about  1800. 
Bis  fiitiier,  soon  alter  the  birth  of  this  son,  re- 
moved to  Bedford  co.,  Tenn.  After  reoeiving 
an  <HidiDary  school  education  he  studied  law 
with  M%^f^«eman  Walker  of  Augusta,  Ga.,and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  19  years 
ef  agew  M^jor  Walker  was  shortiy  afterward 
deoted  to  the  United  States  senate,  and  Mr. 
King  sQcoeeded  to  hb  large  practice,  which  he 
proMcnted  with  auoeess  for  8  years.  He  then 
travelled  eztenaiTely  in  Europe,  remaining  there 


several  years,  and  attended  lectures  in  Paris  and 
Edinburgh.  After  his  return  from  Europe  he 
resumed  his  profession  (in  1825),  and  at  once 
entered  into  a  highly  lucrative  practice,  but  he 
again  abandoned  it  in  1829.  He  was  elected  in 
1888  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  by  the 
union  democratic  party,  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term.  He  was  subeequentiy  rejected  for  the 
ftQl  term  of  six  years,  but  in  1887  resigned, 
avowing  his  intention  to  retire  to  private  life. 
In  1842,  when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  un- 
usual depression  from  a  recent  revulsion,  he 
took  charge  of  the  Georgia  railroad  company, 
which,  like  most  others  of  similar  character  in 
that  day,  had  failed.  Under  Mr.  King's  man* 
agement  it  was  speedily  revived  and  the  road 
finished,  and  he  has  continued  president  of  the 
company  until  the  present  time,  the  stockhold- 
ers having  refused  to  allow  nim  to  resign. 
Various  other  roads  extending  the  connections 
of  the  Georgia  road,  north-west  and  south-west, 
have  been  projected  and  completed,  mainly  un- 
der his  auspices.  He  receivea  the  tide  of  Jadge 
by  executive  appointment,  but  at  the  close  of 
the  term  declined  a  reelection. 

KING,  MiTOHXLL»  LL.D.,  an  American  judge, 
born  in  Scotland,  June  8, 1788.  In  youth  he 
was  a  severe  student  and  general  reader,  and 
began  early  to  write  essays.  He  went  to  Lon- 
don in  1804,  and  sailed  for  Malta  in  1805  in  a 
merchantman  under  convoy  of  two  c^ips  of  war, 
witnessed  the  fight  in  which  the  convoy  was 
destroyed  by  two  French  frigates,  and  was  taken 
as  a  prisoner  to  Malaga.  After  studying  the 
Spanish  language  he  escaped  from  captivity, 
and  sailed  in  an  American  vessel  for  Charleston, 
S.  0.  There  he  opened  a  school  in  1806,  and 
began  to  write  verses  for  the  newspapers,  which 
attracted  considerable  attention;  and  he  was 
soon  promoted  to  a  professorship  in  the  college 
of  that  city.  He  began  to  stuay  law  in  1807, 
continuing  his  duties  as  teacher ;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  philosophical  society  in  1809, 
among  the  first  members  of  which  were  Hayne, 
Gadsden,  Grimke,  Prioleau,  and  others,  and  be- 
^re  which  he  delivered  lectures  on  astronomy. 
In  1810  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  soon 
distinguished  himself  in  various  departments  of 
his  profession,  was  prosperous  in  practice,  and 
hi  1815  revisited  Europe.  In  1819  he  became 
judge,  or,  as  the  office  was  then  called,  recorder 
of  the  city  court  of  Charleston.  As  early  as  1816 
he  had  denounced  the  principle  of  a  protective 
tariff  as  unwise  and  impolitic,  though  not  ills- 
ipal,  and  in  1880-'82  was  an  active  yiember  of 
tiie  union  party,  and  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the 
state  veto,  or  nullification.  As  a  citizen  of  large 
fortune  he  was  prominent  in  the  pUms  for  ex- 
tending the  communications  of  South  Carolina 
with  the  West,  and  was  a  delegate  to  numerous 
conventions  held  for  the  purpose.  He  succeed- 
ed Gen.  Hayne  as  president  of  the  Louisville, 
Cincinnati,  and  Charleston  raibroad,  a  great 
sdieme  which  ultimately  fiiiled.  In  1840  he 
again  visited  Europe ;  in  1842  he  again  became 
judge  of  the  city  court,  which  office  ha  resigned 
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in  1844;  and  at  different  periods  be  served  as 
delegate  in  the  state  oonvention,  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  trustees  of  the  medical  college,  and 
of  other  societies  for  the  promotion  of  art,  liter- 
ature, science,  and  public  enterprises.  He  ori- 
ginated die  Charleston  literary  club,  and  has 
-written  numerous  essays  and  addresses  for  va- 
rious societies  and  literary  institutions.  The 
degree  of  LL.D.  has  been  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  college  of  Charleston  and  the  univer- 
sity of  East  Tennessee.  He  has  an  extensive 
reputation  for  various  learning  and  cultivated 
tastes,  as  well  as  for  refined  and  liberal  hos- 
pitality. His  library  of  20,000  volumes  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  private  collections  in 
the  country. 

KING,  Petbb,  lord,  an  English  chancellor, 
bom  in  Exeter  in  1669,  died  in  Ockham,  Sur- 
rey, July  22,  1784.  His  mother  was  a  sister 
of  the  philosopher  Locke,  at  whose  suggestion 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Leyden.  He 
afterward  entered  himself  at  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, and  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1699  be 
commenced  his  political  career,  and  was  elected 
to  parliament  for  Beer-Alston,  Devonshire, 
which  he  represented  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  In  1709  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  managers  to  conduct  the  impeachment 
of  Sacheverell ;  and  in  1712  acted  as  counsel, 
without  fee,  in  defence  of  Whiston.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  made  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  a  privy  coun- 
cillor; and  in  June,  1725,  on  the  removal  of 
the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  lord  chancellor,  witii  the  title  of 
Baron  King  of  Ockham.  He  held  of&ce  till 
Nov.  26, 1788,  when  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  resign.  He  did  not  figure  well  on  the  wool- 
sack, and  more  of  his  decrees  are  said  to  have 
been  set  aside  than  of  any  former  chancellor. 
He  was  the  author  of  various  works  in  support 
of  the  rights  of  Protestant  dissenters,  the  most 
important  of  which  perhaps  is  his  "  Inquiry  into 
the  Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship 
of  the  Primitive  Church"  (London,  1691). 

KING,  Philip  Pabksr,  a  British  admb*a], 
born  on  Norfolk  island,  Deo.  18, 1798,  died  at 
Grantham,  near  Sydney,  N.  6.  W.,  in  Feb.  1865. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  naval  officer,  who,  from 
the  ability  he  exhibited  in  the  settlement  of 
Norfolk  island,  was  appointed  governor  of  New 
South  Wales  in  1800.  His  son  entered  the 
British  navy  in  1807.  In  1817  he  was  intmsted 
with  the  conduct  of  an  expedition  to  Australia, 
returning  to  Europe  in  1828,  when  he  published 
the  results  of  his  survey  of  the  inter-tropical  and 
western  coasts;  the  atlas  to  this  work  was  is- 
sued by  the  hydrographical  office  at  the  admi- 
ralty. In  1825  he  was  appointed  to  survey  the 
S.  coast  of  America,  firom  the  entrance  of  the 
Bio  Plata  round  to  Chiloe,  and  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  and  published  in  1882  '^Sailmg  Direc- 
tions to  the  Coasts  of  Eastern  and  Western  Pat- 
agonia, including  the  Straits  of  Magelhaen  and 
the  Sea  Coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego."  Afterward 
he  retamed  to  Australia,  where  be  took  an  ac- 


tive part  in  public  institutions  and  in  politioal 
affiiirs,  having  been  elected  in  1851  to  the  legia* 
lature.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  was  ap- 
pointed rear  admiral  of  the  blue,  being  the  firat 
instance  of  a  native  of  Australia  rising  to  so 
hi^  a  rank  in  the  British  navy. 

KING,  BtnruB,  an  American  statesman,  bom 
in  Scarborough,  Me.,  in  1755,  died  in  Jamaica, 
L.  L,  April  29, 1827.  His  father,  Bichard  King, 
a  successfol  merchant,  gave  him  the  best  educa- 
tion then  attainable.  He  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege by  Samuel  Moody  of  Newburyport,  and  was 
admitted  to  Harvard  college  in  1778.  During 
the  revolutionary  struggle  which  soon  after 
commenced  the  college  buildings  were  appro- 
priated for  military  purposes,  and  the  students 
were  dispersed  for  a  time.  In  1776,  after  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  troops,  the 
ooUege  was  reopened  in  Cambridge,  and  there 
in  1777  Bufns  King  was  graduated.  He  then 
went  to  Newburyport  to  study  law  under  the 
direction  of  Theophilns  Parsons.  But  war  again 
broke  in  upon  his  studies,  and  when  the  expe- 
dition against  Bhode  Island,  then  occupied  hy 
the  British,  was  organized  in  1778  under  Gen. 
Sullivan,  Mr.  King  took  part  in  it  as  a  volunteer, 
and  became  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Glover,  who 
commanded  a  brigade  of  Maine  men.  Owing  to 
the  diversion  of  the  French  fleet  of  Count  d'Es- 
taing,  upon  the  cooperation  of  which  the  suo- 
oess  of  Gen.  Sullivan's  expedition  depended,  the 
campaign  was  brief  and  fruitiess.  Aiter  receiv- 
ing the  thanks  of  his  commander  in  an  order  of 
the  day,  Mr.  King  returned  to  his  law  studies^ 
which  he  pursued  without  further  interruption, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1780,  and  entered  on 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  Newburyport.  He 
was  successful  from  the  outset,  for  he  was  dili- 
gent, methodical,  learned,  and  eloquent.  He  was 
moreover  sensitively  alive  to  the  great  confliot 
in  which  bis  country  was  engaged,  and  bold  and 
earnest  in  promoting  all  measures  to  strengthen 
her  arms  and  her  cause.  In  1782  he  was  chosen 
by  his  townsmen  one  of  their  representatives 
to  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts.  In  that 
body,  to  which  he  was  repeatedlv  reelected, 
he  took  a  leading  part,  ana  especially  on  one 
of  the  difficult  questions  which  arose  during  the 
revolutionary  struggle  between  the  oongreas 
of  the  confederation  and  the  legislature  of  tiie 
states — that  of  granting  a  5  per  cent,  impost  to 
the  congress— he  maintained  with  great  ability 
and  eventual  success,  against  the  powerful  op- 
position of  Gk>v.  Sullivan  and  others,  the  indu- 
pensableness  of  granting  this  aid  for  the  common 
safety  and  the  efficiency  of  the  confederation. 
In  1784  he  was  ohoseTi  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con- 
gress, then  sitting  at  Trenton.  He  took  his  seat 
in  December,  and  in  March,  1785,  moved  a  reso- 
lution: '*That  there  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  any  of  the  states  described 
in  the  resolution  of  congress  of  April,  1^94, 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  personally  gnilty :  and 
that  this  regulation  shall  be  made  an  article  of 
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wmpact  ana  remain  a  fa&damental  principle 
of  the  constitution  between  the  ori^al  states 
and  each  of  the  states  named  in  said  resolves." 
This  resolation  was,  by  the  vote  of  7  states 
^ew  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rbode  Island, 
Connecticat,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
ICaiyland),  against  4  (Virginia,  both  Garolinas^ 
and  Greorgia),  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  where  for  the  time  it  slept.  The  ordi- 
nance offered  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  pre* 
Tioos  year  (April,  1784)  proposed  the  prospec- 
tive prohibition  of  slaveiy  in  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  after  the  year  1800;  Mr« 
King's  proposition  was  for  its  immediate,  abso* 
Inte,  and  irrevocable  prohibition.  When,  two 
years  afterward,  the  famous  ordinance  of  free- 
dom and  government  for  the  K.  W.  territory 
was  reported  by  Nathan  Dane  of  Massachnssetts 
(July  11,  1787),  Mr.  King,  who  was  a  member 
of  that  congress  (then  sitting  in  New  York), 
and  a  coDeagoe  of  Mr.  Dane,  had  gone  to  Phi- 
ladelphia to  take  the  seat  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  by  Massachusetts  as  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  framing  a  constitation  for  the 
United  States.  Bat  his  colleague  embodied  in 
tiie  draft  of  his  ordinance  the  provision,  almost 
word  for  word,  which  Mr.  King  had  laid  before 
congress  in  Miuxsh,  1785.  While  occupied  with 
his  duties  as  member  of  congress,  Mr.  King  was 
designated  by  his  state  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  determine  the  boundary  between 
New  York  and  Massachussets,  and  was  empow- 
ered with  his  colleague  to  convey  to  the  United 
States  the  laige  tract  of  lands  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies  belonging  to  Massachnssetts.  On  Aug. 
14, 1786,  Rofus  King  and  James  Monroe  were 
appointed  a  committee  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
ipress  to  wait  upon  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  explain  to  them  the  embarrassments 
of  the  finances  of  the  United  States,  and  to  urge 
the  prompt  repeal  by  that  state  of  the  embar- 
rassing condition  upon  which  it  had  voted  its 
contingent  of  the  6  per  cent  inapost  levied  by 
the  congress  on  all  the  states.  The  speech  of 
Mr.  Ki^  on  this  occasion,  though  no  notes 
of  it  remain,  is  commemorated  as  most  effec- 
tive and  brilliant  On  May  25, 1787,  Mr.  King 
took  his  seat  in  the  federal  convention,  which, 
though  called  to  meet  on  the  14th  of  that 
monUi,  did  not  form  a  quorum  till  the  25th. 
He  had  renounced  his  practice  at  the  bar, 
and  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  public  service. 
While  a  member  of  congress  he  had  married 
in  1786,  in  New  York,  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Alsop.  The  Journals  of  the  convention  and 
the  fragments  of  its  debates  which  have  come 
down  to  us  attest  the  active  participation  of 
1&.  King  in  tbe  important  business  before 
them;  and  the  selection  of  him,  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  that  body,  as  one  of  the 
committee  of  five  to  which  it  was  finally  referred 
to  ^*  revise  the  style  of,  and  arrange  the  articles^' 
agreed  on  for  the  new  constitution,  affords  the 
best  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  colleagues.  Having  signed  the  con- 
stitution as  agreed  upon,  Mr.  Ki^  went  back 


to  Massachusetts,  and  was  immediately  chosen 
by  his  old  constituents  of  Newburyport  one  of 
their  delegates  to  the  state  convention  which 
was  to  pass  upon  its  acceptance  or  rejection. 
Fierce  opposition  was  made  in  that  convention 
to  this  instrument,  Mr.  King  leading  the  array 
in  defence.  He  was  successful,  and  the  ratifica^ 
tion  was  carried  by  187  to  168.  Mr.  King  took 
up  his  permanent  residence  in  New  York  in 
1788,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
a  representative  of  that  city  in  the  assembly  of 
the  state.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he 
was  chosen  by  the  legislature  the  first  senator 
from  the  state  of  New  York  under  the  new 
constitution,  having  for  his  colleague  Gen. 
Schuyler.  In  this  body  Mr.  King  took  rank 
among  the  leaders  of  the  federal  party.  The 
political  difficulties  of  the  period  were  very 
great;  the  points,  foreign  and  domestic,  to  be 
arranged,  complex;  and  the  finances  of  the 
country  in  deplorable  confusion.  But  the  public 
men  of  the  day  were  equal  to  its  exigencies,  and 
the  treaty  negotiated  by  John  Jay  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  with  Great  Britain  was  rati- 
fied by  the  senate  and  vindicated  against  tbe 
fiercest  opposition.  In  this  conflict  Mr.  King 
was  conspicuous  both  in  the  senate  and  as  the 
jomt  author  with  Alexander  Hamilton  of  a  se- 
ries of  essays,  through  the  newspapers,  under 
the  signature  of  Gamillus.  In  1795  he  was 
reelected  to  the  senate,  and  while  serving  his 
second  term  was  nominated  by  Washington  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  having 
previously  declined  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  mode  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Ed- 
mund Randolph.  He  embarked  with  his  family 
at  New  York  in  July,  1796,  and  for  8  years  ful- 
filled most  ably  and  acceptably  the  duties  of  the 
office.  No  foreign  minister  probably  was  more 
sagacious  in  ascertaining  or  divining  the  views 
and  policy  of  nations,  or  more  carefiil  in  keep- 
ing his  own  government  well  informed  on  all 
the  public  questions  of  the  day.  His  diplomatic 
correspondence  may  be  referred  to  confidently 
as  a  model  both  in  style  and  in  topics.  The 
federal  party  having  lost  its  ascendency  in  the 
public  councils,  Mr.  King,  shortiy  after  Mr. 
Jefferson's  accession,  asked  to  be  recalled.  He 
was  however  urged  by  the  president  to  remain, 
as  he  had  in  hand  important  negotiations.  The 
recurrence  of  war  in  Europe,  consequent  upon 
the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  leaving 
little  hope  of  success  on  the  point  to  which  his 
efforts  had  been  chiefly  directed,  that  of  secur- 
ing our  seamen  against  impressment,  he  re- 
newed his  request  to  be  relieved ;  and  accord- 
ingly a  successor  was  appointed,  and  Mr.  King 
returned  to  his  country  in  1804,  and  withdrew 
to  a  farm  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  where  he  passed  his 
time  in  study,  in  the  pleasures  of  a  liberal  hos- 
pitality, keeping  up  his  interest  in  all  public 
concerns,  in  correspondence  with  friends  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  in  improving  and  adorn- 
ing his  grounds.  This  philosophicid  retirement 
was  broken  in  upon  by  the  war  of  1812,  and  he 
was  called  in  1818  to  take  his  seat  for  the  third 
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time  as  a  U.  S.  senator.  Yielding  no  blind  sup- 
port to  the  administration,  and  offering  to  it  no 
partisan  opposition,  he  yet  was  ever  ready  to 
strengthen  its  hands  against  the  common  enemy. 
When  the  capitol  at  WaahingtoD  was  burned  by 
the  British  forces,  he  resisted  the  proposal  to 
remove  the  seat  of  government  to  the  interior, 
and  rallied  the  nation  to  defend  the  country  ana 
avenge  the  outrage.  His  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion in  the  senate  was  one  of  those  that  marked 
him  as  a  great  orator.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  applied  himself  with  like  diligence  to  matur- 
ing the  policy  which  should  efface  as  speedily 
as  possible  the  evils  of  war  and  build  up  perma- 
nent prosperity.  To  a  bill,  however,  for  a  U.  S. 
bank  with  a  capital  of  $60,000,000,  he  made 
earnest  opposition  in  the  senate.  The  claim 
of  Great  Britain  to  exclude  us  from  the  com* 
merce  of  the  West  India  islands  he  in  like  man- 
ner resisted ;  and  to  his  intelligent  exposition  of 
the  laws  of  navigation  and  of  the  mercantile 
interests  and  rights  of  the  United  States  we  are 
indebted  for  the  law  of  1818.  He  likewise  early 
discerned  the  danger  of  the  sales  on  credit  of 
the  public  lands,  and  by  his  bill  substituting  cash 
payments  and  a  fixed  but  reduced  price  for 
these  lands,  and  stipulating  a  remission  of  inter- 
est and  of  a  portion  of  the  principal  of  the  debt 
then  due  therefor,  he  averted  a  great  political 
peril,  and  gave  order  and  security  to  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  those  lands.  In  1819  he 
was  reelected,  as  in  the  previous  instance  by  a 
legislature  of  adverse  politics  to  his  own,  to  the 
U.  S.  senate.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  while  at  his  post  in  the  senate  in  the  winter 
of  1816,  he  was,  without  his  knowledge  or  con- 
sent, named  as  the  candidate  of  the  federal  party 
for  governor  of  the  state  of  Kew  York.  His 
wish  and  purpose  were  at  once  to  decline  this 
nomination,  for  the  sphere  of  duty  of  a  senator 
was  that  in  which  he  felt  himself  more  fitted  to 
be  useful.  But  his  political  fHends  asked  it  of 
him  as  a  debt  to  his  party,  and  he  yielded  his 
own  preference.  He  was  not  elected,  and  thus 
was  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  senatorial  ca- 
reer. Shortly  afterward  the  Missouri  question, 
as  it  has  been  called,  began  to  agitate  the  na- 
tion. Mr.  King  was  pledged  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery ;  and  when  therefore  Missouri 
presented  herself  for  admission  as  a  state  with 
a  constitution  authorizing  the  holding  of  slaves, 
he  was  inexorably  opposed  to  it.  The  state  of 
New  York,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  its 
legislature,  instructed  him  to  resist  the  admission 
of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state;  and  the  argument 
made  by  Mr.  King  in  the  senate,  though  but 
partially  reported,  has  been  the  repertory  for 
almost  all  subsequent  arguments  against  the 
extension  of  slavery.  He  was  in  like  manner 
opposed  to  the  compromise  introduced  by  Mr. 
Olay,  which  partially  yielded  the  principle,  and 
TOted  to  the  last  against  it.  His  4th  term  in 
the  senate  expired  in  March,  1825,  when  he 
took  leave  of  that  body,  and  as  he  hoped  of 
public  life,  in  which  for  40  years  he  had  been 
engaged.  One  of  his  latest  acts  was  to  present  a 


resolution,  Feb.  16, 1825 :  ^<Tbat  as  soon  as  the 

gortion  of  the  existing  funded  debt  of  the  United 
tates  for  the  payment  of  which  the  public  land 
of  the  United  States  is  pledged,  shall  have  been 
paid  of^  then  and  thenceforth  the  whole  of  the 
public  land  of  the  United  States,  with  the  net 
proceeds  of  all  future  sales  thereof^  shall  consti- 
tute and  form  a  fund  which  is  hereby  appro- 
priated, and  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is 
pledged  that  the  said  fund  shall  be  inviolably 
applied^  to  aid  the  emancipation  of  such  slavee 
within  any  of  the  United  States,  and  to  aid  the 
removal  of  such  slaves  and  the  removal  of  such 
free  persons  of  color  in  any  of  the  said  statesi 
as  by  the  laws  of  the  states  respectively  may 
be  allowed  to  be  emancipated  or  removed  to 
any  territory  or  country  without  the  limits  ci 
the  United  States  of  America."  The  resolution 
was  read,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Benton  of  Mis- 
souri, ordered  to  be  printed.  John  Q.  Adams, 
now  become  president,  urged  Mr.  King  to  ac- 
cept the  embassy  to  England,  with  which  coun- 
try unadjusted  questions  of  moment  were  pend- 
ing, and  which  tne  president  believed  Mr.  Eing^ 
from  his  familiarity  with  those  questions  and 
his  former  experience  as  minister  in  England, 
was  specially  qualified  to  manage.  He  relnc- 
tantly  accepted  the  mission ;  but  his  health  gave 
way,  and  after  a  few  months  spent  in  England, 
where  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  he  resigned 
and  came  home  to  die. 

KING,  Susan  (PRTioBn),  an  American  au- 
thoress, born  in  Charleston,  S.  0.  The  daugh- 
ter of  James  L.  Petigru,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
South  Carolina,  she  was  highly  educated,  and 
was  married  to  Henry  0.  King,  son  of  Judge 
Mitchell  King.  She  is  the  author  of  several 
stories  of  fashionable  life,  as  the  ^^  Busy  Mo- 
ments of  an  Idle  Woman,"  a  collection  of  social 
sketches;  "Lily;"  and  "Sylvia's  World,"  a 
series  of  short  tales  illustrative  of  flirtations, 
slander,  coquetry,  Jilting,  and  similar  fashionable 
vices.  Their  animation,  clear  and  easy  style, 
and  piquant  satire  have  attracted  for  them 
much  attention ;  and  these  merits,  together  with 
local  allusions,  have  given  them  remarkable 
popularity  in  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  King  is  dis- 
tinguished in  society  by  her  conversational  tal- 
ent, and  especially  by  a  frequent  epigrammatic 
felicity  of  repartee  and  retort  She  has  been  a 
contributor  to  several  periodicals. 

KING,  Thomas  Stabr,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  New  York,  Dec.  16,  1824.  He 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Farrington 
King,  who  in  1884  was  settled  as  the  minister 
x>f  the  first  Universalist  church  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.  He  was  preparing  to  enter  Harvard  col- 
lege when  the  sudden  death  of-  his  father  left 
the  family  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  his 
services  for  a  support.  From  the  age  of  12  to 
20  he  was  employed  either  as  a  derk  or  school- 
master, devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  theological 
studies,  and  in  Sept  1845,  preached  for  the  first 
time  in  the  town  of  Woburn.  In  the  succeed- 
ing year  he  was  settled  over  his  father's  former 
parish  in  Charlestown,  whence  he  was  called  in 
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1848  to  the  Unitarian  oharoh  in  HoUis  st.,  Bos- 
ton, with  whidi  be  remained  connected  until 
the  earljpart  of  1860.  In  April  of  the  latter 
year  he  sailed  for  6an  Francisco,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Unitarian  congregation  in  that  city.  Apart 
fitRn  hia  labors  in  the  pnlpit,  Mr.  King  has 
aeqaired  an  extended  reputation  as  a  lecturer, 
haTing  been  regulariy  employed  in  that  capaci- 
ty from  1846  to  1860,  and  having  in  that  time 
travelled  many  thousands  of  miks  in  all  parts 
of  the  northern  states.  He  is  the  author  of 
'^The  White  Hills,  their  Legends,  Landscapes, 
and  Poetry"  (4to.,  illustrated,  1859),  and  of  a 
number  of  articles  in  reviews,  pamphlets,  and 
serroona.  In  1860  he  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  ILA.  from  Harvard  university. 

KING,  WnxiAM,  an  Irish  bishop,  bom  in 
Antrim  in  1660,  died  in  Dublin,  May  8,  1729. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  and  ordain- 
ed in  1674.  In  1681  he  became  dean  of  St 
Fatriok's,  but  having  tak^n  a  prominent  part  in 
the  controversies  of  tbe  time,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  the  government,  he  was,  after 
the  revolution  and  the  landing  of  James  II.  in 
Ireland  in  1689,  imprisoned  in  Dublin  castle. 
On  the  departure  of  James  he  was  liberated  and 
restored  to  his  deanery.  In  1691  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Derry,  and  in  1702  became 
ar^biahop  of  Dublin.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  theological  and  controversial  works,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  his  treatise  De  Ori" 
gine  Mali  (1702),  which  provoked  attacks  from 
several  formidable  antagonists,  among  whom 
were  Leibnitz  and  Bayle. 

KING,  WiLUAM,  the  first  governor  of  the 
state  of  Maine,  bom  in  8carlx>rough,  Me.,  in 
1768,  died  in  Bath,  June  17,  1862.  He  was 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  the  lost  60 
years  of  which  were  psssed  in  Bath,  an  active 
and  SQOcessfhl  merchant,  but  is  better  known 
by  his  pnblio  services  in  his  native  state.  At  an 
eariy  period  of  his  career  he  became  a  member 
of  Uie  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  in  that 
capacity  was  distinguished  by  his  efforts  in 
beh^  of  religions  freedom,  and  of  secnring  to 
original  settlers  upon  wild  lands  the  benefit  of 
their  improvements.  He  was  an  early  and 
ardent  advocate  of  the  separation  of  Maine  from 
Massachosetts,  and  npon  the  consummation  of 
that  act  presided  over  the  convention  which 
met  in  1819  to  frame  the  constitution  of  the 
new  state.  He  was  subsequently  elected  the 
first  governor  of  Maine,  and,  after  holding  ofSce 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  J>ecame  one  of  tbe  U. 
8.  commisnoners  for  tbe  Adjustment  of  Spanish 
dahna.  He  also  held  other  offices  of  importance 
under  the  general  and  state  governments,  in 
dadilig  that  of  collector  of  the  port  of  Bath. 

KING,  WiLUAM  RuFUs,  an  American  states- 
man, 18th  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
bom  in  Sampson  co.,  N.  0.,  April  6, 1786,  died 
hi  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  April  17, 1868.  He  entered 
the  university  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
at  the  age  of  12,  and  was  graduated  in  1803, 
He  then  commenced  the  study  of  law  with 
WUfiam  Dnfl^  in  Fayetteville,  and  was  admitted 


to  the  bar  in  1806.  In  1806  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  from  his  native  county,  and  was 
reelected  in  1807;  but  at  the  meeting  of  the 
legislature  he  was  appointed  state  solicitor  for 
the  Wilmington  circuit,  which  office  he  held  for 
two  years,  when  he  rengned.  In  1809  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  legislature.  In  1810  lie  was  . 
elected  to  congress,  and  was  twice  reelected. 
In  congress  he  united  himself  with  Clay,  Cal- 
houn, and  others,  who  advocated  the  war  poli- 
cy of  Mr.  Madison's  administration,  and  voted 
for  the  declaration  of  war  in  Jnne,  1812.  In 
the  spring  of  1816  he  resigned  his  seat  in  con- 
gress, and  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of 
legation  to  Naples  under  William  Finckney. 
Mr.  Finckney  was  afterward  transferred  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  was  accompanied  to  that  court 
also  by  Mr.  King  as  secretary.  In  the  autumn 
of  1818  Mr.  King  returned  home,  having  visited 
most  of  the  European  countries,  and  removed  to 
Dallas  CO..  Ala.,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  his  deatb.  In  the  spring  of  1819  he  was 
elected  to  tbe  convention  which  was  called  to 
form  a  constitution  and  a  state  government  for 
Alabama,  and  was  elected  in  1819  one  of  the  U. 
S.  senators  from  the  new  state,  drawing  the 
short  term  of  4  years.  He  was  successively 
reelected  in  1828, 1828,  1884,  and  1840.  Dur- 
ing all  tbis  time  he  acted  uniformly  with  the 
democratic  party.  He  supported  Gen.  Jackson 
for  president  in  1824,  1828,  and  1882.  Mr.  King 
was  freouently  called  to  the  chair  of  the  senate 
as  presiaent  pro  tern.  In  April,  1844,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Tyler  minister  to  France. 
The  proposition  for  tbe  annexation  of  Texas  was 
then  pending.  England  was  known  to  be  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  scheme,  and  there  was  a 
general  belief  that  her  government  was  urging 
France  to  Join  in  a  protest  against  it.  Mr.  Sins 
was  an  active  advocate  of  the  annexation,  and 
upon  reaching  Paris  he  directed  his  efforts  to 
prevent  tbis  joint  protest,  in  which  he  was  sue- 
cessfhl.  Mr.  £[ing  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  Nov.  1846.  In  1848  Senator  Arthur  P. 
Bagby  was  sent  as  minister  to  Russia,  and  Mr. 
King  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Alabama 
to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created.  In  1849,  the 
term  for  which  he  was  appointed  having  ex- 
pired, he  was  elected  for  a  full  term  of  6  years. 
In  1860,  on  the  accession  of  Vice-President  Fill- 
more to  the  presidency  after  the  death  of  Gen. 
Taylor,  Mr.  King  was  unanimously  elected  presi* 
dent  of  the  senate.  In  1852  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time 
Franklin  Pierce  was  elected  president.  In  Jan. 
1863,  he  went  to  Cuba  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  By  a  special  act  of  congress,  the  oaUi 
of  office,  as  vice-president,  was  administered  to 
him  in  Onba  by  tne  American  consul-general  at 
Havana.  In  April,  1868,  he  returned  to  hia 
home  in  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  where  he  died. 

KING  AND  QUEEN,  an  E.  co.  of  Va., 
bounded  8.  W.  by  Mattapony  and  York  rivers, 
and  E.  by  the  Piankatank ;  area,  886  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  10,819,  of  whom  6,764  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  moderately  uneven.  The 
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soil  is  ikot  very  fertile,  bat  may  be  improved  by 
the  apj^ication  of  marl,  of  which  the  county 
contains  large  quantities.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  876,986  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
«8,765  of  wheat,  48,888  lbs.  of  batter,  7,600  of 
tobacco,  and  11,084  of  wool.  There  were  2 
saw  mills,  18  churches,  and  281  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in 
1866,  tl,737,971,  showing  an  increase  of  80 
per  cent  since  1850.  Capital,  King  and  Queen 
Court  House. 

KING  AT  ARMS.    See  Hbraldrt. 

KING  BIRD,  an  American  flycatcher  of  the 
genus  tyranntu  <Cuv.),  and  species  T.  Caroli- 
nensis  (6aird)  or  T,  intrepidut  (Vieill.) ;  other 
names  given  to  it  are  tyrant  flycatcher  and 
field  martin.  This  bird  is  8i  inches  long,  with 
an  extent  of  wings  of  14^ ;  the  bill  is  stout,  short- 
er than  the  head ;  the  wings  long  and  pointed, 
the  outer  primaries  abruptly  attenuated  near 
the  end ;  tail  shorter  than  the  wings,  slightly 
rounded ;  on  the  crown  a  concealed  patch  of 
vermilion  feathers  edged  with  white  and  or- 
ange, capable  of  erection  as  a  crest.  The  color 
above  is  dark  bluish  ash ;  below  white,  tinged 
with  bluish  ash  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  and 
across  the  breast ;  the  wings  dark  brown,  the 
greater  coverts  and  quills  edged  with  white; 
tail  broadly  margined  and  tipped  with  white. 
It  is  found  throughout  eastern  North  America 
to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  in  Washington 
territory.  According  to  Audubon,  the  king 
bird  arrives  in  Louisiana  from  the  south  about 
the  middle  of  March ;  it  proceeds  gradually  to 
the  north,  going  back  about  the  last  of  August. 
It  prefers  orchards,  fields  of  clover,  and  the  vi- 
cinity of  houses,  being  seldom  found  in  woods; 
the  flight  is  rapid,  performed  by  alternate  flap- 
pings and  sailings,  much  in  the  manner  of  our 
robm.  The  intrepidity  of  the  king  bird  is  re- 
markable, as  it  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
crow,  vultures,  hawks,  eagles,  and  even  cats 
and  other  aninials  approaching  the  nest,  plung- 
ing UDon  their  backs  and  striking  with  the  bill; 
it  18  tne  farmer's  friend  in  protecting  eggs  from 
the  crow  and  chickens  from  the  hawl^  and  in 
devoaring  noxious  insects ;  and  yet  from  its  eat- 
ing a  few  bees,  raspberries,  and  figs,  it  is  very 
generally  persecuted.  The  nest  is  made  in  trees, 
and  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are  reddish  white  with  ir- 
regular spots  of  brown.  The  notes  are  tremu- 
lous and  sharp,  and  uttered  continuously  during 
flight  Many  are  shot  in  the  southern  states, 
where  their  flesh  is  considered  a  delicacy. 

KING  GEORGE,  an  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded 
N.  and  E.  by  the  Potomac  river  and  S.  by  the 
Rappahannock ;  area,  176  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
5,97l,  of  whom  8,408  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face and  soil  are  both  diversified.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  241,900  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  76,707  of  wheat,  40,090  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
12,806  of  wool.  There  were  11  grist  mills,  5 
saw  mills,  8  churches,  and  200  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856, 
$1,499,585,  showing  an  increase  of  87  per  cent 
since  1850.  Capital^  King  George  Court  House. 


KING  WILLIAM,  an  E.  eo.  of  Ya.,  boonded 
N.  E.  by  Mattapony  river  and  8.  W.  by  the 
Pamunkey ;  area,  270  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,- 
779,  of  whom  5,781  were  slaves.  It  has  a  roll- 
ing surface  and  a  good  soil.  The  productiona 
in  1850  were  258,685  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
108,819  of  wheat,  82,580  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
10,271  of  wool.  There  were  4  grist  milk,  9 
churches,  and  288  pupils  attending  academies 
and  other  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in 
1856,  tl,698,502,  showing  an  increase  of  24 
per  cent  since  1850.  Capital,  King  William 
Court  House. 

KINGFISHER,  an  extenave  family  of  birds^ 
with  a  lengthened,  generally  straight  bill,  broad 
at  the  base  with  acute  tip,  rounded  wings,  sboit 
tail,  strong  and  short  tarsi.  The  family  includes, 
according  to  Gray,  the  sub-families  hicconintB  at 
puff  birds,  of  tropical  America;  the  gdOmlinm 
or  jacamars,  also  South  American,  already  treat* 
ed ;  the  haloyonina  or  kinghuntera,  belonging 
to  the  old  world ;  and  the  aicedinina  or  king^ 
fishers,  distributed  the  world  over.  The  aub- 
fSuniiy  of  kingfishers  contains  the  genera  aJceda 
(Linn.),  aleyane  (Swains.),  and  eeryU  (Boie),  with 
a  long,  straight,  and  slender  bill,  with  the  cul- 
men  sloping  to  the  acute  tip.  In  aleedo  the 
wings  are  short,  with  the  1st  quill  nearly  as  long 
as  the  2d  and  8d,  which  are  equal  and  longest; 
tail  short,  broad,  and  rounded ;  tarsi  very  short 
and  robust ;  toes  unequal,  the  middle  one  long- 
est, and  the  inner  one  short ;  the  claws  short 
and  curved.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  old  world,  where 
they  frequent  fresh  water  rivers  and  lakes, 
perching  solitary  on  an  overhanging  brand),  or 
skimming  near  the  surface  in  pursuit  of  tneir 
fish  prey ;  they  sometimes  plunge  from  a  branch, 
and  at  others  flutter  over  a  spot,  suddenly  poun- 
cing on  a  fish  as  it  rises  to  the  surface;  they 
catch  the  fish  with  the  bill,  and  swallow  it 
whole  head  foremost^  unless  it  be  too  large,  in 
which  case  they  beat  it  to  pieces  and  swallow 
the  separate  fragments.  The  nest  is  made  at 
the  end  of  a  long  gallery  which  they  excavate 
in  the  sandy  or  clavey  banks  of  rivers  by  thvur 
bill  and  feet,  and  the  eggs  are  6  or  7,  whioh  are 
placed  on  ^ected  pellets  of  fish  bones.  The 
common  kingfisher  of  Europe  (A.  Upida^  Linn.) 
is  about  7  inches  long,  with  a  long  sharp  bill, 
stoat  body,  and  short  wings;  it  possesses  many 
of  the  brilliant  colors  of  tropical  birds,  the  upper 
back  being  dark  green,  the  lower  back  and  rump 
bright  blue ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  wing 
coverts,  and  stripe  on  each  side  of  neck,  green 
with  numerous  light  blue  spots ;  throat  and  neck 
stripe  yellowish  white,  and  lower  parts  pale 
chestnut  The  eggs  are  pinkish  white,  and  are 
placed  in  holes  in  river  banks.  Thia  bird  is 
the  halcyon  of  the  ancients,  from  whose  period 
and  habits  of  incubation  arose  the  term  "  halcyon 
days."  (See  Haixtton  Days.)  Some  of  the  older 
writers  even  attributed  to  the  kingfisher  the 
power  of  arresting  the  violence  of  the  waves. 
In  some  parts  of  Europe  it  is  still  believed  that 
the  breast  of  a  kingfisher  suspended  by  the  bill 
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will  always  be  tnrned  to  the  north,  that  when 
aeenrately  balanoed  the  hill  will  point  in  the  di* 
roction  of  the  wind  even  within  doors,  and  that 
iCs  head  and  feathers  protect  agunst  witches  and 
storms  at  sea,  and  are  a  snre  means  of  seonring 
the  afifeotions  of  a  loved  object  The  flight  is  di- 
rect and  rapid,  and  its  note  sharp  and  piercing 
and  emitted  on  the  wing.  The  genas  alcyone 
(Swains.)  has  no  inner  toe ;  its  few  species  are 
found  in  Australia  and  the  Indian  archipelago ; 
thor  habits  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding. — 
The  common  kingfisher  of  this  country  beloogs 
to  the  genus  eeryle  (Boie);  this  comprises  sev- 
eral spedes,  many  of  which  are  found  in  Africa 
and  India ;  the  tidl  is  long  and  rounded,  the  tarsi 
uncommonly  short  and  stout,  and  the  inner  toe 
mach  longer  than  the  hinder.  The  belted  king- 
fisher (C.  akyon,  Boie)  is  found  throughout 
North  America;  the  length  is  about  18  inches, 
and  the  extent  of  wings  22 ;  the  head  has  a  long 
crest;  the  color  is  blue  above,  without  metallic 
lostre ;  a  concealed  band  across  the  back  of  the 
head,  a  spot  before  the  eye,  and  the  lower  parts 
white ;  a  band  across  the  breast,  and  the  sides 
nnder  the  wings  blue  like  the  back ;  primaries 
white  on  the  basal  half;  tml  transversely  band- 
ed and  spotted  witli  white.  In  the  young  birds 
there  is  a  light  chestnut  band  on  the  breast  be- 
low the  bine  one,  which  last  is  more  or  less 
tinged  with  chestnut.  Specimens  from  the  Pa^ 
oific  coast  are  considerably  the  largest.  It  is  a 
oonstant  resident  in  the  southern  states ;  its 
flight  is  rapid,  and  it  often  suddenly  stops  like  a 
sparrow  hawk  and  hovers  over  the  water,  dash- 
ing headlong  after  its  prey,  which  it  carries  to 
the  nearest  stump  or  tree  and  swallows  instantly. 
It  follows  the  course  of  rivers  even  to  the  cas- 
cades of  their  sources,  and  its  presence  near  a 
sequestered  stream  is  good  evidence  to  the  angler 
that  tront  are  there  abundant ;  it  is  fond  of  re« 
sorting  to  mill  ponds,  where  the  stillness  of  the 
water  enables  it  easily  to  detect  its  prey.  Its 
notes  are  very  sharp,  rapid,  and  rattling.  The 
nests  are  made  in  holes  dug  to  the  horizontal 
depth  of  fhnn  4  to  6  feet  in  a  bank,  the  entrance 
being  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  bird,  and  the 
esod  rounded  like  an  oven;  the  eggs  are  gen- 
erally fl,  and  pure  white,  and  incubation  lasts 
aboat  16  days,  being  performed  by  both  parents ; 
the  eggs  are  considered  good  eating,  though  the 
flesh  of  the  bird  is  fishy  and  tough.  According 
to  Andnbon,  this  bird  occasionally  plunges  into 
the  sea  after  small  fry.  The  Texas  kingfisher 
((7.  Amarieana^  Boie)  is  only  8  inches  long,  with 
an  extent  of  wings  of  a  foot ;  the  head  is  slight- 
ly crested ;  tlie  general  color  above  is  glossy  or 
metallic  green,  and  below  white;  a  pectoral 
and  abdominal  band  of  green  spots,  and  a  green 
line  on  each  side  of  the  throat ;  a  collar  on  the 
neck,  a  double  row  of  spots  on  the  quills  white ; 
sometimes  there  is  also  a  chestnut  band.  It  is 
found  in  the  Rio  Grande  region  and  southward. 
— ^The  sub-family  of  halcy&nina  or  kinghunters 
have  the  aspect  and  general  habits  of  kingfishers, 
from  which  they  differ  principally  in  the  broad- 
er and  stouter  bill.    The  genus  daeelo  (Leaob) 


is  found  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea;  the 
species  are  not  shy,  and  one,  the  2>.  gigeu  rBodd) 
is  18  inches  long ;  they  go  into  the  woods,  and 
feed  indiscriminately  on  any  animals  of  suitable 
size,  whether  quadruped,  bird,  reptile,  fish,  in- 
sect, or  crustacean ;  the  colors  are  handsome, 
and  the  flight  quick  and  noiseless;  their  power- 
ful bills  render  them  formidable,  and  they  can 
successfully  resist  even  the  smaller  birds  of 
prey;  some  of  the  species  have  a  peculiar 
screaming  laugh  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  which 
has  caused  the  name  of  "laughing  Jackass^*  to 
be  given  to  them  in  Australia.  The  showy 
genus  tanvHptera  (Vigors)  has  a  long  wedge- 
shaped  tail ;  it  is  found  in  Kew  Guinea  and  the 
Philippine  islands.  The  genus  halcyon  (Swains.), 
with  about  60  species,  inhabits  Africa,  Austra- 
lia, India  and  its  archipelago,  and  the  South  sea 
islands ;  some  of  these  birds  are  very  handsome, 
green  and  blue  predominating ;  like  the  rest  of 
tills  sub-family,  they  build  their  nest  in  the  hollow 
trunks  of  treesi  The  genus  eeyx  (Lac^p. ),  small, 
8-toed,  short-tailed,  and  purplish  red,  is  found 
in  India  and  its  archipelago. 

KINGLAXE,  Alexandeb  Wiluam,  an  Eng- 
lish barrister  and  author,  bom  in  Taunton  in 
1802.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  was  en- 
tered as  a  student  at  law  in  Linooln^s  Inn.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1827,  and  in  a  few 
J  ears  acquired  an  extensive  chancery  practice 
in  London.  Not  long  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  he  made  an  extensive  tour  in  the  East,  of 
which  he  wrote  home  many  graphic  descrip- 
tions. Upon  his  return  to  England  he  was  in- 
duced to  revise  his  letters  for  publication ;  but 
having  attempted  in  vain  to  find  a  publisher,  he 
threw  the  manuscript  aside,  and  for  some  years 
thought  no  more  upon  the  subject.  Happening 
one  day  to  be  conversing  with  Mr.  Ollivier,  a 
publisher  in  Pall  Mall,  on  the  recent  appearance 
of  a  book  of  travels,  he  offered  to  give  him  his 
manuscript  if  he  would  print  it.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  work,  published  under  the 
title  of  *^  E6then,''  was  universally  pronounced 
one  of  the  freshest  and  most  entertaining  books 
of  travel  of  the  day.  It  went  through  numerous 
editions  in  England,  was  reprinted  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  translated  into  the  principal 
languages  of  Europe.  Mr.  Einglake  was  not 
allured  by  this  brilliant  success  from  his  profes- 
siond  duties,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  *'  Quarterly  Review"  on  the  political 
uses  of  the  Mediterranean,  entitled  the  ^^  French 
Lake,"  and  a  "History  of  the  Two  Years'  War 
in  the  Crimea,  based  chiefiy  on  the  Private 
Papers  of  Lord  Raglan  and  other  Authentic 
Materials,"  recently  announced,  he  is  not  known 
to  have  made  any  further  contributions  to  lit- 
erature. In  1867  he  was  returned  to  the  house 
of  commons  as  member  for  Bridgewater. — 
John  Alexandeb,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  and 
an  English  lawyer,  bom  in  Taunton  in  1805. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1880,  made  a  sergeant  at 
law  in  1844,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  ^ 
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recorder  of  Exeter,  and  in  1856  appointed  re- 
corder of  Bristol.  He  is  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Rochester,  and  an  extreme  liberal  in 
politics,  being  in  favor  of  the  vote  by  ballot, 
the  abolition  of  church  rates,  and  other  popular 
measures.  He  has  contributed  articles  to  the 
reviews,  and  the  authorship  of  *''•  Edthen"  has 
frequently  been  erroneously  attributed  to  hira. 

KINGS,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  forming  the  W. 
extremity  of  Long  island ;  area,  72  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1855,  216,355.  It  lies  between  the  East 
river  and  New  York  harbor  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  embracing  several  small  islands  acyacent 
to  the  coast.  A  range  of  drift  hills,  from  50  to 
800  feet  above  tide,  crosses  the  county  from 
S.  W.  to  N.  E.  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam, 
capable  of  varied  cultivation.  Garden  vegeta- 
bles are  extensively  raised  for  the  New  York 
marked  and  nearly  every  other  branch  of  busi- 
ness in  the  county  is  also  dependent  on  the  me- 
tropolis. The  productions  in  1855  were  54,179 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  18,086  of  wheat,  11,679 
of  oats,  868,243  of  potatoes,  28,972  of  peas  and 
beans,  81,001  of  turnips,  6,188  tons  of  hay,  and 
17,425  lbs.  of  butter ;  value  of  market  garden 
produce,  $278,552.  There  were  5  grist  mills, 
2  saw  mills,  15  furnaces,  4  tanneries,  10  news- 
paper offices,  49  school  houses,  and  149  churches. 
The  county  was  organized  in  1688.  The  Long 
island  railroad  runs  through  it,  having  its  W. 
terminus  at  Brooklyn,  the  capital. 

KING^S,  a  central  co.  of  New  Brunswick, 
drained  by  the  St.  John  river ;  area,  1,828  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 18,842.  It  is  diversified  by 
a  succession  of  hills,  some  of  which,  as  the  Pis- 
gah,  Piocadilla,  and  Moose  hill,  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable height  The  whole  county,  with  its 
large  tracts  of  internals  and  meadow,  bays,  and 
rivers,  presents  a  varied  and  somewhat  roman- 
tic landscape,  and  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
counties  of  the  province.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Iron  ore  of  fine  quality  is  abundant.  Goal  exists, 
but  has  not  yet  been  mined.  Limestone  and 
gypsum  are  plentiful,  and  there  are  many  min- 
eral springs.    Capital,  Kingston, 

KING'S,  a  S.  W.  CO.  of  Nova  Scotia,  situated 
on  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  Minas  basin ;  pop.  in 
1851, 16,895.  It  has  a  broken  and  picturesque 
coast  line,  but  the  borders  of  the  rivers  An- 
napolis, Gaspereaux,  Oornwallis,  Gonard,  Habi- 
tant, and  Pereau  are  flat^  with  large  tracts  of 
the  richest  alluvial  deposits.  The  principal 
settlements  are  on  those  streams  and  on  the 
post  road  from  Halifax  to  Annapolis.  The 
Oornwallis  river  will  admit  steamers  of  light 
draft  for  upward  of  20  miles.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  the  county  contains  iron  ore,  copper,  silver, 
and  slate.    Capital,  Kentville. 

KING'S,  an  E.  co.  of  Prince  Edward  island ; 

Sop.  in  1848,  15,425.  Its  coasts  are  deeply  in- 
ented  by  bays  and  inlets,  and  lined  with  settle- 
ments. There  are  also  many  villages  in  the 
interior.    Capital,  Georgetown. 

KING'S,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  province 
of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Westmeath,  E.  by 
Kildare,  S.  by  Tipperary  and  Queen's  co.,  and 


W.  by  Roscommon,  Gal  way,  and  Upperary^ 
area,  772  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1861,  112,080.  On 
the  S.  the  county  is  somewhat  broken  by  rami- 
fications of  the  Slievebloom  monntdins,  of  which 
the  principal  summits  are  Arderin,  1,788  feet 
high,  Carrol  hill,  1,584  feet,  and  Farbreagne, 
1,411  feet,  with  two  others  unnamed,  respec- 
tively of  1,691  and  1J502  feet  The  principal 
lakes  are  Loughs  Fin,  Boara,  Annaghmore,  and 
Pallas.  The  Shannon,  Boyne.  Barrow,  and  Bros- 
na  are  the  largest  rivers.  The  soil  is  of  average 
fertility,  and  agriculture  is  devoted  to  the  nsaal 
com  crops.  There  are  few  minerals  and  no  im- 
portant manufactures.  The  county  returns  two 
members  to  parliament.  Its  chief  towns  are 
Birr  and  Tullamore. 

KINGS,  Books  of,  one  of  the  chief  divisioiis 
of  the  historical  series  of  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures. In  their  contents,  if  not  entirely  in  style 
and  arrangement,  they  are  a  continuation  of  the 
books  of  Samuel,  as  the  latter  are  of  that  of 
Judges.  Commencing  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  history  of  David,  which  forms  the  chief 
contents  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  they  relate  the 
history  of  the  Hebrew  state  under  Solomon  and 
Rehoboam,  of  the  divided  state  under  the  rival 
dynasties  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  of  the  latter 
alone,  after  the  captivity  of  the  10  tribes,  down 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylo- 
nians. They  thus  cover  altogether  a  period  of 
about  480  years,  beginning  with  1015  B.  0. 
Some  chapters  dwell  with  special  interest  on 
the  acts  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Ex- 
cepting these,  the  work  seems  to  be  an  extract 
from  the  annals  of  the  Hebrew  kings,  to  which 
reference  is  frequently  made.  The  name  of  the 
author  is  unknown.  Some  suppose  him  to  be 
identical  with  the  author  of  Samuel,  which 
others  regard  as  improbable  on  critical  grounds. 
He  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah, 
if  not  that  prophet  himself.  The  division  of 
the  work  into  two  books  is  not  founded  on  any 
intrinsic  reasons. 

KING'S  MOUNTAIN,  a  post  village  in  Gas- 
ton CO.,  N.  C,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  an 
eminence  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  York 
district,  S.  C,  which  was  the  scene  oi  a  memo- 
rable conflict  in  the  revolutionary  war,  Oct.  7, 
1780.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Camden 
(Aug.  1780),  Lord  Oornwallis  despatched  Mtijar 
Patrick  Ferguson,  an  enterprising  partisan  offi- 
cer, with  a  few  hundred  regulars  and  tories,  to 
scour  the  western  part  of  South  Carolina,  with 
orders  to  join  him  at  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenburg 
CO.,  N.  0.  Ferguson's  force  was  gradually  in- 
creased by  enlistments  to  1,100  men,  and  the  new 
recruits,  mostly  tory  desperadoes  of  the  worst 
stamp,  committed  frightful  excesses  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  the  latter  part 
of  Beptember,  when  within  a  few  days'  march  of 
Charlotte,  he  turned  aside  toward  the  mountains 
to  disperse  a  small  American  force  under  CoL 
Clarke ;  but  upon  arriving  at  Gilbert  Town,  in 
what  is  now  Rutherford  co.,  N.  C,  he  learned 
to  his  surprise  that  a  large  body  of  "  mountain 
men,"  as  the  frontiersmen  of  G^eorgia  and  the 
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OtfdiDSB  were  oalled,  with  many  of  thd  neigh- 
boriDg  yeomanry  and  yolnoteers  fh>m  yirgini& 
and  even  from  Kentooky  and  Tennessee,  had 
hastily  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress.  Break- 
ing np  his  quarters,  he  poshed  forward  to  join 
Gomwaliis,  sending  expresses  to  inform  the 
latter  of  his  danger,  all  of  whom,  however, 
were  intercepted.  The  patriot  forces  started 
immediately  in  pnrsait,  and  npon  arriving  at 
Cowpena,  the  scene  of  Morgan's  victory  over 
Tarleton  a  few  months  later^  on  the  evening  of 
Oct.  6,  were  informed  that  Ferguson  was  at  the 
Cherokee  ford  on  Broad  river,  abont  80  miles 
distant.  They  had  no  general  officer,  but  OoL 
Campbell  of  Virginia  was  intrusted  with  the 
temporary  command.  At  a  general  council  of 
officers  it  was  determined  that  900  of  the  best 
mounted  and  equipped  men,  abont  half  the 
force,  should  continue  the  pursuit,  while  the 
remainder  should  follow  as  fast  as  they  could. 
The  main  body,  marching  all  night,  came  up 
with  Ferguson  at  8  P.  M.  on  the  7th,  posted  on 
King's  mountain,  a  narrow  stony  ridge  elevated 
about  100  feet  from  the  neighboring  ravines, 
and  upward  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  Americans 
were  formed  into  8  bodies,  the  centre  command- 
ed by  Cols.  Campbell  and  Shelby,  the  right  by 
Gob.  Sevier  and  McDowell,  and  the  left  by 
Cols.  Cleveland  and  Williams,  which  moved  si-^ 
multaneousiy  from  different  points  upon  the  en- 
emy. Ferguson,  who  had  boasted  that  ^'  if  all  the 
rebels  out  of  hell  should  attack  him,  they  could 
not  drive  him  from  his  position,''  immediately 
eharged  Sevier  and  McDowell,  and  pushed 
them  down  the  hill  with  the  bayonet,  the  tories 
using  rifles  and  fowling  pieces  armed  at  the  end 
with  large  knives.  A  flank  flre  from  Cleveland 
and  Williams  caused  him  to  turn  against  his 
new  assailants;  but  the  latter  had  scarcely  been 
repulsed,  when  he  was  confronted  by  the  cen- 
tre under  Campbell  and  Shelby  and  the  rallied 
troopa  of  Sevier.  In  this  manner  the  flght  con- 
tinued for  upward  of  an  hour,  until  the  enemy, 
haraased  on  all  sides  by  the  fire  of  the  riflemen, 
whieh  was  rapidlv  thinning  their  ranks,  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  began  to  retreat 
along  the  ridge.  Ferguson,  shouting  to  his 
men :  *^  Crush  the  damned  rebels  to  the  eiurth,'' 
prepared  for  one  final  charge,  and  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  regulars  pierced  by  7  bullets,  dying, 
according  to  tradition,  by  the  hand  of  Col. 
Williama,  who  was  also  slain.  His  men,  dis- 
heartened by  his  fall,  surrendered  to  the  number 
of  nearly  800,  240  having  fallen.  Only  200  es- 
caped. The  Americans  lost  only  20  men  killed, 
alUkongh  a  large  number  were  wounded.  After 
the  battle  10  of  the  prisoners  notorious  for  their 
erimea  were  hanged,  having  first  been  regularly 
tried  and  condemned  by  their  captors.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  of  the  war, 
and  exercised  an  important  influence  in  precipi- 
tating the  downfrdl  of  British  power  in  the 
South.  The  76th  anniversary  of  the  battle  was 
oommemorated  by  a  celebration  on  the  ground, 
at  which  an  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Hon« 
aT.Pneton. 


KINGSBOROUGH,  Euwabd  (Knrc),  vis- 
count,  an  En^ish  archnologist,  bom  Nov.  10, 
1795,  died  in  Dublin,  Feb.  27, 1887.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished for  his  great  work  entitled  "An- 
tiquities of  Mexico,  comprising  Facsimiles  of 
Ancient  Mexican  Paintings  and  Hieroglyphics, 
together  with  the  Monuments  of  New  Spain 
by  M.  Dupaix,  with  their  respective  Scales  of 
Measurement,  and  accompanying  Descriptions ; 
the  whole  illustrated  by  many  valuable  inedited 
MSS."  (9  vols.  foL,  London,  1880-'48).  The  8th 
and  9th  volumes  were  published  after  his  death, 
which  took  place  from  a  fever  caught  in  a  debt* 
ors'  prison,  where  he  had  been  temporarily 
confined  for  resistance  to  an  attemptea  impo- 
sition. The  first  7  volumes  are  estimated  to 
have  cost  upward  of  $800,000.  The  work  is 
chiefiy  valuable  for  its  generally  faithful  repro- 
duction, in  facsimile,  of  such  Mexican  hiero- 
glyphical  or  pauoited  records  and  rituals  as  were 
known  to  exist  in  the  libraries  and  private  col- 
lections of  Europe.  These,  however,  are  often 
carelessly  arranged,  and  the  pages  so  confrised 
as  to  be  utterly  unintelligible  except  to  ad- 
vanced students  in  American  archsology. 
Most  of  the  original  speculations  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough  are  exceedingly  loose  and  crude,  and 
mainly  directed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  or  at  least  of  tiie  semi-civilized 
nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  The 
9th  volume,  containing  the  relation  of  Don 
AJva  Ixtlixochitl,  is  imperfect,  closing  abruptiy 
without  finishing  the  relation.  Since  the  pub* 
lication  of  the  work  of  Lord  Kingsborough  a 
large  number  of  additional  Mexican  MSS.  or 
paintings  have  come  to  light,  indudinff  a  con- 
siderable part  of  those  collected  by  Boturini, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  It  has  also 
been  found,  by  careful  collation,  that  the  fac- 
similes of  the  work  are  not  always  critically 
correct  Still,  it  must  be  regarded  as  by  far 
the  most  important  contribution  to  American 
archiBology  that  has  yet  been  made,  and  the 
basis  on  which  the  study  of  Mexican  history 
and  antiquities  must  proceed. 

KING8LEY,  Calvin,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Annsville,  Oneida  co.,  N.  T., 
Sept  8,  1812.  He  was  graduated  at  Alleghany 
college,  Penn.,  in  1841,  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was 
elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  Alleghany 
college.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  to  Meadville 
station,  still  holding  his  connection  with  the 
coUege.  The  following  year  was  spent  mainly 
in  securing  an  endowment  fund  for  the  institu- 
tion. In  1844  he  was  stationed  in  Erie,  Penn., 
and  at  the  close  of  his  term  as  pastor  returned 
to  the  college,  and  remained  for  a  number  of 
years  a  member  of  its  faculty.  The  year  1856 
was  spent  in  raising  frinds  for  the  endowment 
of  the  biblical  department  in  the  college,  and 
the  year  following  he  was  elected  by  the  gen- 
eral conference  editor  of  the  "  Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate."  He  is  the  author  of  a  work 
on  the  ^*  Resurrection  of  the  Human  Body." 
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KINGSLEY,  Chablbs,  an  English  dergytnan, 
novelist,  and  poet,  bom  in  Holne,  Devonshire, 
Jnne  17,  1819.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ejngsley,  rector  of  St  Lnke^s,  Chelsea,  and 
formerly  vicar  of  Holne,  and  springs  from  a 
family  long  established  in  Cheshire.  Of  his 
lineal  ancestors  one  was  a  colonel  in  the  parlia- 
mentary service,  whose  yonnger  brother,  emi- 
grating to  America,  established  there  a  branch 
of  the  family,  which  still  floarishes;  and  an- 
other, Gen.  itingsley,  commanded  a  brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Minden.  The  martial  qualities  and 
vigor  of  character  which  family  tradition  as- 
cribes to  these  ancestors  have  been  frequently 
manifested  by  their  descendant,  though  in  a 
different  sphere  of  action.  His  childhood  was 
passed  at  Holne  vicarage,  in  a  neighborhood 
abounding  in  interesting  natural  features,  and 
in  traditional  and  historical  associations,  and  so 
fertile  and  beautiful  as  to  have  gained  the  name 
of  the  *^  garden  of  England.^'  In  his  14th  year 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Der- 
went  Coleridge,  at  Ottley  St.  John,  and  at  the 
age  of  20  was  sent  to  King's  college,  London, 
whence  in  1840  he  removed  to  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  At  the  university  he  won 
distinction  with  ease,  becoming  a  prizeman  in 
his  freshman  year,  and  appearing,  when  he 
took  his  bachelor^s  degree  in  1842,  as  a  first  class 
in  classics,  and  a  senior  optime  in  mathematics. 
After  a  few  months'  study  of  tiie  law  he  entered 
the  church,  and  in  1844  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Everslejr  in  Hampshire,  of  which  par- 
ish he  had  previously  been  curate,  and  where 
he  has  resided  down  to  the  present  time,  com- 
bining the  faithful  and  energetic  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  parish  priest  with  literary 
labors  which  have  gained  him  a  wide-spread 
reputation.  About  the  time  of  his  presentation 
he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Pascoe  Gren-> 
fell,  for  many  years  a  liberal  member  of  parlia* 
ment  for  Truro  and  Great  Marlow.  From  the 
commencement  of  his  labors  in  the  ministry  he 
had  j[)een  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  trans- 
lating Christianity  into  the  every-day  life  of  the 
people,  and  making  it  the  most  effective  means 
of  social  amelioration;  and  his  ** Twenty-five 
Village  Sermons"  (12mo.,  1844),  addressed  to  the 
rustic  people  who  form  the  bolk  of  his  parish- 
ioners, are  characterized  by  great  earnestness 
in  the  development  of  this  idea,  and  by  a  fear- 
less adherence  to  truth  also,  which  won  the 
sympathies  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  intended,  if  they  startled  and  even  offend- 
ed his  rich  and  titled  neighbors.  His  "•  Saint's 
Tragedy"  n2mo.,  1846),  a  dramatic  poem  found- 
ed on  the  history  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  the 
landgravine  of  Thuringia,  and  which  contained 
the  author's  protest  against  a  species  of  morbid 
asceticism  which  was  beginning  to  affect  the 
English  church,  attracted  attention  not  less  from 
its  literary  merits  than  from  its  supposed  enun- 
ciation of  the  doctrines  of  what  was  known  as 
**  Christian  socialism."  The  latter  impression 
was  not  a  little  strengthened  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  fact  that  the  work  was  ushered 


into  the  world  by  a  preface  firom  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Maurice,  with  whom  the  author  had  recently 
allied  himself  in  that  theological  movement 
known  as  the  ^*  Broad  Church"  party,  and  in 
whose  schemes  for  ameliorating  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  the  working  classes  he 
heartily  concurred.  As  early  as  during  his  ca- 
reer at  the  university  his  sympathies  had  been 
excited  by  what  seemed  the  unnecessary  op- 
pressions and  privations  of  the  laboring  classes, 
and  the  revelations  subsequently  made  by  Mr. 
Henry  Mayhew  in  his  remarkable  series  of  pa- 
pers on  ^*  London  Labor  and  the  Poor"  aroused 
him  to  immediate  action  in  their  behalf.  Con- 
sidering it  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  sacred  ofSce 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  these  revelations,  he 
cooperated  with  Mr.  Maurice  and  others,  under 
the  lead  of  that  gentleman,  in  arranging  a  series 
of  interviews  with  artisans  and  laborers,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  the  establishment  among  the 
latter  of  companies  for  the  purpose  of  undertak- 
ing work  in  common  and  sharing  the  proceeds, 
the  plan  of  cooperative  associations  seeming  the 
most  effective  means  of  breaking  down  the 
system  of  competitive  labor  under  which  the 
workmen  remained  in  degradation  and  poverty. 
The  condition  of  the  tailors  being  particularly 
deplorable,  an  experimental  organization,  called 
the  "  Working  Tailors'  Association,"  was  formed, 
to  which  ftmds  were  lent  through  the  exertions 
of  the  friends  of  the  measure  at  an  interest  of  4 
per  cent.  The  scheme  succeeded,  and  other  as- 
sociations more  or  less  successful  followed,  in 
the  establishment  of  which  Maurice  and  Eingsley 
participated,  insisting,  however,  that  these  and 
all  other  schemes  for  social  improvement  most 
be  based  on  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion 
to  insure  their  success.  Under  the  inflaence  of 
these  investigations  he  published  in  1850  his 
first  and  best  known  work  of  fiction,  *^  Alton 
Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet,"  a  novel  having  a  tailor 
for  its  hero,  and  dealing  with  the  social  and 
political  abuses  of  the  day  with  a  vigor  and 
earnestness  which  gained  for  the  author  the 
title  of  the  *^  chartist  parson,"  and  fully  iden- 
tified him  with  the  theories  of  the  ^'  Christian 
socialists."  In  it  he  aimed  to  show  that  while 
socialism  in  the  French  sense  of  that  word  waa 
impossible  in  England,  the  problem  of  human 
misery  growing  in  the  midst  of  human  well- 
being  was  pressing  for  a  solution,  and  must  be 
met;  that  the  socialism  of  England  was  simply 
the  plea  of  the  suffering  individual  man  to  be 
considered  in  the  arrangement  of  society ;  and 
that  this  socialism  only  demanded  that  every 
man  should  have  an  opportunity  to  make  him- 
self what  duty  and  his  conscience  should  point 
out  to  him.  In  a  pamphlet  published  just  be- 
fore *^  Alton  Locke"  appeared,  entitled  ^' Cheap 
Clothes  and  Nasty,"  Mr.  Eingsley  had  nrged 
that  public  hygiene  and  political  economy  de- 
manded that  no  individual  man  should  be  con- 
demned from  his  birth  to  physical  disease  and 
moral  despair.  The  story  of  ^' Alton  Locke'* 
was  an  elaboration  of  this  plea  clothed  in  the 
splendor  of  romance  and  weighty  with  the  em* 
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jkmiB  of  tragedj.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Kings- 
Jer's  doctrines  of  **  niascnlar  Ohristianttj," 
vhicli  have  made  so  positive  a  mark  upon  the 
thoi^t  of  the  time^  and  which  had  their  lit- 
srary  apotheosb  in  his  romance,  ^*  Westward 
Ho!  or  the  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Sir  A. 
Lei^  Knt"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1865),  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  creed  of  the  German  ^*re- 
habilitationistB,"  hut  nmply  express  his  belief 
that  a  reBsioos  sonl  can  be  tmly  developed  only 
in  a  healUiy  body.  His  prose  pnblications,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned,  incinde  *^  Teast,  a 
ProUem''  (8vo.,  1861),  '^Hypatia,  or  New  Foes 
with  an  Old  Face'*  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1868),  a  vivid 
historical  and  philosophical  romance  of  the  6th 
eentnrj,  both  of  which  originally  appeared  in 
^  Fraser^  Maganne  ;**  **  Sermons  on  National 
Bnljects  preached  in  a  Yillage  Church"  (2  vols. 
ISma,  1852);  "^Phafithon,  or  Loose  Thoughts 
Ibr  Loose  Thmkers"  (8vo.,  1862),  a  philosophical 
dialogue ;  **  Alexandria  and  her  Sdiools"  (8yo., 
1864  k  the  substance  of  4  lectures  delivered  in 
Edinburgh ;  ^  Sermons  for  the  Times''  (1866) ; 
**  Glaoeos,  or  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore,"  a 
charming  little  treatise  on  marine  aoology  and 
botany,  expanded  from  an  article  on  natural  his- 
torj  originally  published  in  the  ^*  North  British 
Beview  ;**  '^  The  Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales" 
n86«) ;  «  Two  Years  Ago"  (1866) :  **  Sir  Walter 
Bakish  and  his  Timee]^  ''Good  News  of  God" 
(1869) ;  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  sermons 
and  magazine  articles.  In  all  these  works  the 
antbor'a  imaginative  power  and  philosophical 
grasp  of  thought  are  made  subservient  to  a 
perfMing  argument  in  favor  of  the  intellectual 
and  social  omnipotence  of  Christianity.  As 
a  lyric  poet  Mr.  Kingdey  has  attained  a  high 
tank  by  a  number  of  pieces  scattered  through 
bis  proee  writings  and  contributed  to  vari- 
OQB  periodicals.  A  collection  of  them,  includ- 
ing the  ^  Saint's  Tragedy,"  was  published  in 
America  In  1866  (12mo.,  Boston),  and  repub- 
fished  in  London  in  the  succeeding  year,  fol- 
lowed in  1858  by  a  volume  containing  '^  An- 
dromeda," a  hexameter  poem,  and  other  pieces. 
— Bksbt,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Holne  in  1624.  He  studied  at  Oriel  college, 
Oxford,  and  sobsequentiy  psssed  many  years  in 
Australia.  Betuming  to  England  in  1858,  he 
poblished  there  a  strikingnovel  entitled  ^ The 
ttaooDectiona  of  GeofiE^y  Mamlyn,"  which  con- 
Teys  some  very  impressive  views  of  life  in  the 
aoQiliem  omtinent. 

KINGSLEY,  Jaxss  Lvob,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can scholar,  bom  in  Windham,  Conn.,  Aug.  28, 
1778i,  died  in  New  Haven,  Aug.  81, 1852.  After 
having  been  for  a  short  time  a  student  in  Wil- 
fiama  college,  he  entered  in  1797  the  sophomore 
daas  in  TaJe  college,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1799.  During  tiie  two  years  folfowing  he 
was  occupied  in  teaching,  first  in  Wethers- 
ftdd,  and  afterward  in  his  native  town.  In 
1801  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  Tale  colleger 
asad  in  1806  received  the  newly  established 
professorahip  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
MDipiiagea  in  the  same  institution.    He  was  re- 


lieved of  a  portion  of  his  duties  in  1881,  when 
a  separate  professorship  of  Greek  was  instituted, 
and  of  another  portion  in  1885,  when  a  profes- 
sorshio  of  sacred  literature  was  founded.  In 
Latin  he  continued  to  instmct  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  1861.  From  1805  to  1824  Mr.  Kinney 
was  also  librarian  of  the  college.  By  his  pupils 
throughout  the  country,  8  generations  of  whom 
came  under  his  instraction,  he  is  remembered 
with  affection,  and  many  stories  are  current 
amonff  them  of  the  exactness  of  his  knowledge 
and  the  keenness  of  Ms  wit.  He  published  a 
few  Latin  text  books,  a  historical  discourse  on 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  New 
Haven,  a  history  of  Yale  college  in  the  "Amer- 
ican Quarterly  Register,"  and  a  life  of  Esora 
Stiles  in  Sparks^s  "American  Biography.*^ 

KINGSTON,  a  township  and  the  capital  of 
Ulster  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son river,  90  m.  N.  from  New  York  and  65  m. 
S.  fix>m  Albany ;  pop.  in  1855, 18,974.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  tiie  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal, 
and  communicates  with  Bhinebeck,  a  station 
on  the  Hudson  river  railroad  on  the  opposite 
ride  of  the  river,  by  a  ferry.  Steamboats  con- 
nect it  with  New  York,  ^bany,  and  interme- 
diate places.  It  has  a  larse  business  in  coal, 
stone,  and  ice  by  canal  and  river,  and  contains 
an  extensive  lime  factory,  a  cement  fiftctory,  18 
churches  (2  Baptist  2  Episcopal,  2  Jewish,  1 
Lutheran,  6  Methoaist,  2  Presbyterian,  8  Be- 
formed  Dutch,  and  1  Boman  Oatiiolio),  and  a 
number  of  schools  and  academies.  Kingston 
village,  on  Bondout  creek,  2  m.  from  the  Hud- 
son, contains  the  county  buildinfls,  8  churches, 
several  seminaries,  8  banks,  a  savmgs  bank,  and 
4  newspaper  offices,  and  is  an  active  business 
place ;  pop.  in  1855, 8,971.  The  principal  other 
villages  in  the  town^ip  are  Bondout  at  the 
moufii  of  Esopus  creek,  the  seat  of  most  of  the 
river  trade,  and  Eddyville  on  Bondout  creek, 
i  m.  above  Kingston. — ^The  earliest  permanent 
settiement  in  uie  place  was  made  soon  after 
1666.  The  first  state  convention  of  New  York 
adjourned  from  Fishkill  to  Kingston  in  Feb. 
1777.  In  September  following  the  state  legis- 
lature met  here,  but  on  Oct  17  a  British  force 
under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  plundered  the  village 
and  bumed  every  house  but  one.  The  leeisla^ 
ture  had  dispersed  on  their  approach,  and  the 
public  records  were  removed  to  the  back  settie- 
mcnts.  The  first  constitution  of  the  state  of 
New  York  was  ftwned  at  Kingston. 

KINGSTON,  a  city  of  Frontenac  co.,  Canada 
West^  capital  of  the  united  counties  of  Fron- 
tenac, Lennox,  and  Addington,  and  formerly 
capital  of  the  province,  rituated  at  the  head  <^ 
the  St.  Lawrence  river,  where  it  isracs  ft^m 
Lake  Ontario,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Cataraqui 
creek,  in  lat.  44"  8'  N,,  long.  78*  40'  W.,  198  m. 
S.  W.  from  Montreal,  and  166  m.  E.  N.  E.  ttom 
Toronto;  pop.  in  1862, 11,586;  inl868t  18,000. 
The  harbor  is  deep  and  commodious,  and  is 

Srotected  by  Wolfe  and  Grarden  islands,  which 
e  oppoflite  the  city  at  a  distance  of  8  m.    On 
the  W.  is  the  entra^ce  to  the  bay  of  Quint^ 
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and  on  the  E.  ihe  terminus  of  the  Bidean  oanal. 
HaldLmand  oove,  E.  of  the  city  between  Point 
Frederio  or  Navy  Point  and  Point  Henry,  ia  the 
seat  of  a  roval  dockyard*  On  both  these  pro- 
montories l^ere  are  fortifications  which  com- 
mand the  whole  harbor.  Fort  Henry  is  the 
principal  work  of  defence;  there  are  also  sey- 
eral  martello  towers  near  it,  and  as  a  military 
post  Kingston  is  the  strongest  place  in  Canada 
after  Qnebec.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  ont, 
the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  blue  limestone, 
which  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  Water  is 
supplied  pmly  from  the  river  and  partly  from 
weds,  some  of  which  are  impregnated  with 
mineral  substances,  and  the  city  is  lighted  with 
gas.  There  are  many  fine  public  buildings 
among  which  are  the  city  hall,  constructed  of 
hewn  stone,  and  containing,  beside  the  muni- 
oipal  offices,  the  post  office,  reading  rooms, 
council  room,  and  a  market ;  the  court  house, 
the  gaol,  and  several  benevolent  and  literary 
institutions.  Among  the  last  are  Queen's  col- 
lege (Presbyterian),  and  Regiopolis  college  (Ro- 
man Catholic),  each  of  vrhich  receives  from 
government  £500  a  year ;  Queen's  college  school, 
a  mechanics'  institute,  a  house  of  industry,  a 
general  hospital,  an  asylum  for  criminal  lunatics 
in  connection  with  the  penitentiary,  the  H6tel 
Dieu  hospital  and  orphan  asylum,  a  female 
academy  and  free  school  under  the  charge  of 
the  ladies  of  the  congregation  of  Our  Lady,  &c. 
The  provincial  penitentiary  is  situated  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  There  are  18  churches, 
including  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  The 
commercial  bank  of  Canada  has  its  head  office 
here,  and  8  other  banks  have  branches.  The 
periodical  press  comprises  2  daily,  1  tri-weekly, 
1  semi- weekly,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  portable  steam  en- 
gines, locomotives,  boilers,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, iron  work,  soap  and  candles,  and  leather. 
The  Victoria  iron  worics  give  employment  to  76 
men,  and  manufacture  8  tons  of  bar  iron  daily. 
There  are  also  several  breweries  and  distilleries, 
and  various  establishments  connected  with  ship 
building,  rigging,  &e.  Ship  building  formerly 
employed  a  considerable  part  of  the  industry  of 
the  city,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  class  for  river, 
lake,  and  ocean  navigation  were  constructed 
here ;  but  of  late  this  branch  of  business  has 
declined,  the  railroads  interfering  with  the  lake 
trade.  There  is  a  marine  railway  on  which  to 
haul  out  vessels  that  are  to  be  repaired.  The 
commerce  of  Kingston  is  protectea  by  a  board 
of  trade.  It  is  carried  on  by  the  lake,  the  Ridean 
canal,  and  the  grand  trunk  railway,  which  paaa« 
es  within  2  m.  of  the  city,  with  a  branch  run- 
ning into  the  streets.  The  imports  entered  for 
consumption  in  1858  amounted  to  $1,754,794 
(but  this  included  a  considerable  amount  entered 
under  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  re&xported), 
and  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  |878,- 
071. — ^Kingston  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements 
in  Canada  West,  having  been  founded  in  1784, 
and  incorporated  in  1888.    It  occupies  the  site 


of  Fort  Frontenao,  built  in  1672  by  Govemor- 
General  Frontenac. 

KINGSTON,  the  principal  seaport  of  the 
British  colony  of  Jamaica,  connected  by  rail- 
way with  Spanish  Town,  situated  in  the  countj 
of  Surry,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island;  pop. 
about  82,000,  of  whom  nearly  26,000  are  col- 
ored. It  is  built  on  the  N.  of  a  fine  landlocked 
harbor,  6  m.  long  and  2  m.  wide,  with  a  narrow 
entrance  defended  by  forts,  and  forming  a  safe 
anchorage  in  which  the  largest  navy  might  ride. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  in  the  form  of  a 
paraUelogram,  with  streets  66  feet  wide,  built 
along  an  inclined  plane  rising  from  the  sea  by 
gradual  ascent  to  the  Liguarea  hiUs,  the  highest 
of  the  Blue  mountain  range,  about  6  m.  distant 
The  space  of  ground  between  the  hills  and  the 
sea  is  highly  cultivated,  and  studded  with  resi- 
dences, among  which  are  the  extensive  barracks 
of  Up  Park,  and  the  Admiral^s  Pen,  or  shore 
residence  of  the  admiral  commanding  the  West 
India  squadron.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick, 
2  stories  high,  with  verandahs  and  gardens ; 
but  the  streets  are  unpaved.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  Protestant  churches,  sevco^L 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  and  synagogues,  a  thear 
tre,  hospital,  penitentiary  an4.poorhouse,  mar- 
ket house,  Athenffium,  free  school,  society  of 
arts,  commercial  subscription  rooms,  dec  Most 
of  the  commerce  of  Jamaica  passes  through  this 
port.  The  number  of  vessels  arrived  there 
m  1859  was  402,  indudinff  253  British  and  87 
American.  The  principaf  exports  are  sugar, 
rum,  molasses,  gmger,  pimento,  and  coffee. 
From  its  situation  it  enjoys  the  sea  breezes 
which  blow  regularly  dunng  part  of  most  days 
in  the  year,  with  a  land  breeze  at  night.  The 
thermometer  ranges  from  ^6°  to  96°.  The  mu- 
nicipal government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  12 
aldermen,  12  councilmen,  and  a  recorder.  It 
returns  8  members  to  the  colonial  house  of 
assembly.  Kingston  was  founded  in  1692,  im- 
mediately after  the  destruction  of  Port  Royal 
by  an  earthquake.  Port  Royal  was  rebuilt  at 
the  extremity  of  a  long  neck  of  land  called  *^  the 
Palisades,"  which  forms  the  S.  shoie  of  the  har- 
bor, and  is  the  naval  station. 

KINGSTON,  Elizabeth  Chudleioh,  duchess 
of,  an  English  peeress,  bom  in  1720,  died  near 
Paris,  Aug.  28,  1788.  Her  father,  CoL  Chud- 
leigh,  govemor  of  Chelsea  college,  died  when 
she  was  very  young,  leaving  his  family  in  nar- 
row circumstances.  As  she  grew  up,  her  beauty 
and  vivacity  attracted  much  attention ;  and  in 
her  18th  year,  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Pulteney, 
afterward  earl  of  Bath,  she  was  (mpointed  a 
maid  of  honor  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  the 
mother  of  George  IIL  At  the  princesses  court 
at  Leicester  house  she  became  one  of  the  r^gn- 
ing  toasts  of  the  day,  and  among  her  numeroos 
admirers  was  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  whose 
proposals  of  marriage  she  accepted,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  nuptials  should  be  cel- 
ebrated <m  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the 
oonlinent.  During  his  absence  Capt  Herveyi 
grandaon  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  became  enao^^ 
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end  of  heCy  and  by  the  assistance  of  ber  annt, 
ICrs.  Hanmer.  who  interoepted  the  letters  ad- 
dressed by  the  duke  to  Miss  Obndleigh,  sac- 
eeeded  in  alienating  ber  affections  from  bis  rival 
and  in  persaading  ber  to  be  privately  married 
to  bimaell  The  day  after  tbe  marriage,  wbicb 
took  place  Aug.  5,  1744^  sbe  eonoeiv^  so  vio- 
lent a  dialike  for  ber  bosband  tbat  she  resolved 
neyer  to  see  him  again.  Tbe  duke  of  Hamilton 
soon  alter  returned  to  England,  and  was  natur- 
ally astonished  that  bis  claim  to  her  hand  should 
be  rejected.  To  escape  bis  reproaches,  and 
thoee  of  her  mother,  who  was  a  stranger  to  ber 
marriage,  at  ber  apparently  imreasonable  rejec- 
tion of  this  and  other  advantageous  offers,  ^e 
▼iflited  tbe  continent,  where  she  pursued  a  career 
of  Boandalons  dkeipation.  During  a  residence 
at  Berlin  Frederic  the  Great  paid  ber  marked 
attentions^  and  at  Dresden  tbe  electress  loaded 
lier  with  presents.  Betuming  to  England,  she 
resumed  her  duties  at  the  court,  and  became 
one  of  tbe  leaders  in  the  fashionable  profiigaoy 
•f  the  age.  Tbe  marriage  with  Oapt.  Hervey, 
however,  perpetually  annoyed  ber,  and  in  order 
to  d^troy  all  evidenoes  of  it  sbe  oontriyed  to 
tear  the  leaf  out  of  the  parish  r^^ister  in  which 
it  was  reoorde^  The  death  of  ber  busband^s 
grand&ther,  the  earl  of  Bristol,  having  improv- 
ed his  prospects  of  succeeding  to  tbe  earldom, 
she  obtained  &e  restoration  of  the  leaf.  Mean- 
while the  duke  of  Kingston,  ignorant  of  her 
marriage,  solicited  ber  hand;  and  having  pre- 
vailed on  ber  husband  to  allow  a  divorce  by 
mntoal  consent  to  be  pronounced  at  doctors' 
eomraons,  sbe  was  married  a  2d  time,  March  8, 
1769.  The  duke  died  4  years  afterward,  leav- 
ing ber  in  possession  of  a  princely  fortune  on 
tbe  oondition  tbat  sbe  should  not  again  marry. 
Forthwith  she  plunged  into  a  course  of  licen- 
tionaneas,  the  censure  excited  by  wbicb  con- 
strained her  to  leave  the  oountry  for  a  time, 
8he  sailed  for  Italy  in  ber  own  yacht,  and  while 
fiving  in  Rome  in  great  magnificence  learned 
that  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Kingston  were 
about  to  establish  against  her  a  charge  of  big- 
amy on  the  ground  that  her  first  marriage  bad 
been  declared  void  by  an  incompetent  tribunal 
Her  banker,  who  was  in  the  mterest  of  her 
adversaries,  refbsed  to  advance  her  money  to 
leave  the  oountry,  whereupon  she  proceeded 
to  his  residence,  pistol  in  hand,  and  extorted 
it  from  bim.  Upon  arriving  in  Eng^d  sbe 
found  public  opinion  strongly  against  ber. 
Footo  aaturized  her  in  bis  ''Trip  to  Oalais," 
under  the  name  of  "Kitty  Orocodile,"  which 
however  ^e  found  means  to  have  prohibited. 
]^t,  with  a  vindiotiveness  which  nothing  could 
appease,  she  caused  some  outrageous  charges  to 
be  tramped  up  against  bim,  the  mortification 
attending  whi<^  so  affected  bim  tbat  be  died 
soon  after.  On  April  16, 1776,  tbe  trial  of  tbe 
duchees  came  on  in  Westminster  ball,  which  had 
been  fitted  up  with  great  state  for  the  purpose. 
and  during  the  6  days  that  it  lasted  attracted 
mMnbera  of  the  royal  family  and  throngs  of 
datingmahed  persona.    The  dnobessi  attended 


by  nnmerons  counsel,  addressed  the  peers  with 
great  energy,  but  was  declared  guilty.  There- 
upon sbe  pleaded  the  privilege  of  the  peerage, 
having  now  virtually  become  the  countess  oi 
Bristol,  to  which  title  her  first  husband  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  thus  escaped  tbe  punishment  of 
burning  on  the  band,  with  which  Dunning  had 
threatened  her.  She  retained  her  fortune,  how- 
ever, and  the  utmost  efforts  of  her  opponents 
were  powerless  to  affect  die  validity  of  the  late 
duke's  will.  Thenceforth  she  became  a  volun- 
tary exile  from  England,  visiting  various  Euro- 
pean courts,  and  among  others  that  of  Catharine 
n.  of  BuBsia,  who  received  her  with  great  kind- 
ness. She  ended  ber  days  at  her  ch&teau  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES,  a  municipal 
borough,  town,  and  parish  of  Surrey,  England, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ewell,  10  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  London;  pop. 
of  the  borough  in  1851,  12,144.  It  extends 
about  H  m.  along  the  river,  is  irregularly  built, 
and  contains  several  interesting  edifices,  among 
which  are  an  andent  cruciform  church  and  a 
handsome  new  town  ball.  There  are  several 
endowed  schools.  A  Boman  town  or  station 
was  built  on  the  sito  now  occupied  by  Kingston, 
and  various  traces  of  it,  such  as  coins  and  other 
antiquities,  have  been  brought  to  light.  A  great 
ecclesiastical  council  was  held  hereby  Egbert  in 
888,  and  manySaxon  kings  were  crowned  here. 

KINGSTOWN,  a  seaport  and  watering  place 
of  Ireland,  co.  of  Dublin,  on  Dublin  bay,  7  m. 
by  railway  S.  E.  from  i)ublin;  pop.  in  1851. 
10,458.  It  possesses,  in  the  Mroria  of  the  tidal 
commissioners'  olSicial  report,  ^'  one  of  the  most 
splendid  artificial  ports  in  tbe  United  Kingdom." 
The  harbor  of  refuge,  begun  in  1816,  from  de- 
signs by  Bennie,  consists  of  2  piers  and  a  break- 
water, the  E.  pier  being  8,500  feet  Ions,  and  tbe 
W.  4,950  feet,  with  an  entrance  850  feet  wide, 
and  enclosing  an  area  of  250  acres,  with  a  depth 
of  water  of  from  15  to  27  feet;  it  cost  £750,000. 
A  revolving  light  marks  the  entrance  in  lat.  58^ 
18'  N.,  long.  6""  8'  W.  Kingstown  is  tbe  mail 
packet  station  for  communication  with  Dublin 
and  Holyhead.  Over  2,000  ships  enter  and 
leave  the  harbor  annually. 

KINIO  ACID,  also  called  cinchonic  and  qui- 
nic  acid,  is  obtained  in  combination  with  lime 
in  evaporating  the  inftision  of  Peruvian  bark  to 
a  solid  consistence,  and  treating  Uie  extract  with 
alcoboL  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but 
when  dissolved  in  water  crystals  are  obtained 
by  evaporatiob.  These,  being  separated  and  re- 
dissolved,  may  be  decomposed  oy  addition  of 
oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  separating 
the  lime  salt  the  kinic  acid  may  be  itself  crys- 
tiedlized  in  transparent,  colorless,  rbomboidal 
plates.  These  have  a  sour  taste,  and  readily 
dissolve  in  water  or  alcohol.  Their  composi-' 
tion  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Ou  Hn  On  HO. 
By  combining  the  add  with  cincbonia  or  qui- 
nine it  is  restored  to  the  saline  condition  in 
which  it  existed  in  tbe  bark,  and  may  thus  be 
applied  in  medicine  in  concentrated  form  more. 
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nearly  representing  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
bark  than  in  the  ordinary  combinationa  of  the 
alkaloid  with  snlphnric  or  other  mineral  acid, 
Einic  acid  by  its  presence  serves  to  distingoish 
genuine  barks.  The  method  of  testing  is  to  boil 
i  oz.  of  bark  with  a  little  lime,  and,  after  poar« 
ing  off  and  concentrating  the  liqnor,  to  com- 
mence distilling  it  in  a  retort  with  a  mixture  of 
half  its  weight  of  snlpburic  acid  and  peroxide 
of  manganese.  If  kinic  acid  is  present,  a  vola- 
tile substance  called  kinone  or  chmone,  of  yellow 
color  and  peculiar  odor,  the  vapor  of  which  is 
very  irritating  to  the  eyes,  comes  over  with  the 
first  portions,  and  is  instantly  recognized.  The 
spurious  barks  having  no  kinic  acid  do  not  af- 
ford kinone. 

KINEEL,  JoHAmr  Gottfrisd,  a  German  poet 
and  patriot,  born  in  Obercassel,  Aug.  11,  1815. 
He  was  ^t  first  devoted  to  theology  and  after- 
ward to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  history  of  art,  holding  professorships 
in  each  branch  at  the  university  of  Bonn  (1887- 
'48).  He  has  written  lyrical  poems  which  have 
passed  through  many  editions,  several  books  on 
the  fine  arts,  especially  Christian  art,  and  other 
miscelbmeous  works.  Implicated  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  1848  and  1849,  during 
which  time  he  had  taken  part  in  the  organiza* 
tion  of  societies  for  tbe  laboring  classes  and  in 
military  operations  against  the  German  gov- 
ernments, ne  was  sentenced  to  nerpetaal  im- 
prisonment and  was  confined  in  the  fortress  of 
Spandau.  In  1850  he  effected  his  escape  with 
the  assistance  of  some  devoted  friends,  partic- 
ularly of  Karl  Schurz,  since  noted  as  an  orator 
in  Wisconsin.  He  fled  to  England,  and,  after 
spending  some  time  in  tbe  United  Btates,  re- 
turned to  the  former  country,  where  he  now 
resides,  engaged  in  teaching,  lecturing,  and  jour- 
nalistic labors.  He  married  tbe  divorced  wife 
of  the  publisher  Mathieux  of  Oologne,  a  Roman 
Catholic  lady,  whose  maiden  name  waa  Johanna 
Meckel.  She  shared  her  husband^s  political 
views,  and  took  an  active  part  in  some  of  his 
literary  labors.  She  was  an  accomplished  mu^- 
cian  and  writer  on  music  and  other  subjects. 
Her  health  became  impaired  by  over-exertion 
in  laboring  for  the  support  of  her  family,  and 
she  lost  her  life  in  1859  by  falling  or  throwing 
herself  out  of  a  window.  Parts  of  a  novel  left 
by  her  were  published  by  her  husband  in  1859. 

EINNEY,  a  B.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  separated 
from  Mexico  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  drained 
by  numerous  small  tributaries  qf  that  river; 
area,  2,400  sq.  m.  It  has  a  level  and  well  tim- 
bered surface.  The  soil  is  best  suited  to  craz- 
ing. Capital,  Brackets  It  was  formed  nrom 
Bexar  county  in  1860. 

EINO.    See  Gum. 

EINROSS,  the  smallest  county  in  Scotland, 
bounded  E.  and  S.  by  Fifeshire  and  W.  and  N.  by 
Perthshire ;  area,  72  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  8,924. 
Loch  LeveiL  covering  an  area  of  8,800  acres,  and 
abounding  m  fish,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
county.  The  remainder  of  the  surface  is  level 
and  well  cultivated.  Its  minerals  are  coal,  lime* 


stone,  and  iron.  The  chief  towns  are  lOnross 
and  Milnathort,  with  other  manufacturing  vil- 
lages employed  in  the  prodnction  of  plaids, 
shawls,  &c.  Eniross-shire  and  Clackmannan- 
shire together  send  one  member  to  parliament. 

EIP,  WiLixuc  Inobarajc,  D.D.,  an  Americaa 
clergyman  and  author,  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  California,  bom  in  New 
York,  Oct.  8,  1811.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale 
college  in  1881,  and,  after  devoting  some  time 
to  the  study  or  tlie  law,  entered  the  general 
theological  seminary  of  the  Episcopal  church  in 
New  York,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1886. 
In  1888  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Peter's  church  in  Albany,  which  position  he 
retained  until  his  consecration  in  1858  as  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  California,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  episcopal 
duties.  As  an  author  he  is  well  known  to  a 
large  drde  of  readers  by  a  variety  of  popular 
religious  treatises,  including  '^  The  Lenten  Fast," 
"The  Double  Witness  of  tibe  Church,"  both  of 
which  have  passed  through  many  editions ;  *^  Re« 
cantation,  or  the  Confessions  of  a  Convert  to 
Romanism;"  "Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  North 
America;"  "Early  Confiicts  of  Christianity;'^ 
and  a  series  suggested  by  a  wit  to  Italy  in 
1844~'5,  consisting  of  "Christmas  Holidays  in. 
Rome,"  "  Domestic  and  Religious  life  in  Itidy," 
and  "The  Catacombs  of  Rome,"  the  latter  a 
work  of  considerable  interest  founded  on  per* 
sonal  observations  and  explorations.  He  has 
also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals 
connected  with  the  Episcopal  church. 

EIPPIS,  Andbbw,  i).D.,  an  English  dissent- 
ing clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Nottingham 
in  1725,  died  in  London  in  1795.  He  waa  edu- 
cated at  Northampton,  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary of  Dr.  Doddridge,  and,  after  ^schar^^n^ 
the  duties  of  pastor  for  some  years  to  the  Unita- 
rian congregations  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Dorking  in  Surrey,  he  removed  in  1753  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  became  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
chapel  of  Prince's  street,  Westminster.  In  1768 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Jennings  as  classical  and  philo- 
logical master  of  Coward^s  theologioed  acaaemy, 
and  for  a  brief  period  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
at  the  new  Unitarian  institution  at  Hackney. 
His  most  important  works  are  his  edition  of 
the  "  Biographia  Britannica,"  which  he  com- 
menced in  1777,  and  of  which  he  published  5 
vols. ;  and  a  "  Life  of  Captain  James  Cook"  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  1788).  He  also  edited  the  works  of 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Lardner  and  Dr.  Doddridge, 

EIRBY,  WnxiAM,  an  English  naturalist, 
bom  in  Witnesham,  Suffolk,  Sept.  19,  1769, 
died  in  Barham,  July  4, 1850.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Cains  college,  Cambridse,  in  1781,  and 
in  the  succeeding  year  took  orders,  and  was  ap^ 
pointed  to  the  curacy  of  Barham.  At  the  end 
of  14  years,  he  became  the  rector  of  the  xMirish,  a 
position  which  he  filled  during  the  remainder  of 
nis  life.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  enter- 
tained strong  opinions  against  the  doctrines  of 
the  French  revolutionists^  and  employed  his  pen 
in  the  support  of  government ;  but  he  soon  re^ 
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In  160S  Appeared  his  JfoiM- 

pkim  Apium  Anglim  (2  vols.,  Ipswioh),  the 
^  sdentifio  En^ish  work  of  its  dass.  Several 
I  later  he  Jofaaed  his  friend  Mr.  Spenee,  of 
in  a  project  for  preparing  a  popidar  trea- 
Cm  on  entomology,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
MfaUeation  in  1815  of  the  1st  yolnme  of  "Kir< 
OT  and  Spenoe's  Introdnotion  to  Entomology," 
of  which  the  2d  Tohune  appeared  in  1817,  and 
the  8d  and  4th  in  1826.  The  work  has  gone 
tibRMigh  many  editions,  that  of  1856  bemg  the 
\  and  k  one  of  the  most  pleasins  and  in- 
Ave  (tf  Its  dass  ever  written.  Rather  more 
1  half  of  it  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Kirby. 
In  1880  be  produced  a  Bridgewater  treatise  on 
the  *' Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals  witii  ref- 
aroiiee  to  Natural  Theology,"  and  he  subset 
onently  wrote  the  description  of  insects  in  Sir 
J6bn  Richardson's  Fawna  BordaH-AmarieanOf 
beside  several  minor  works.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  chief  scientifio  bodies  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  His  biography  was  written  by 
the  Bev.  John  fVeeman  (London,  1852). 

KIRCHER,  ATHANASins,  a  learned  German, 
bominGeisSyHesBe-OasBel^  May  2. 1602,  died  in 
Bosne,  Kov.  28, 1680.  He  was  educated  at  the 
waawfTtatj  of  Wfirsburg,  where  he  afterward 
teoiglit  pbOosonhy  and  the  oriental  languages. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  80  years'  war  he  retired 
to  France,  and  passed  2  years  in  the  Jesuits' 
caP^ign  at  Avignon.  He  then  went  to  Rom^ 
and  In  1687  was  appointed  by  the  pope  to  attend 
Oerdioal  Frederic  of  Saxony  to  Malta.  He  was 
afterwani  lor  8  years  professor  of  mathematics 
ie  Borne.  Hts  most  important  works  are :  Pro- 
drmmm$  CavtiBm  woeJEgypUa/eM  (Rome,  1686); 
Lim0M  j£gyptitua  BMtUuia  (1644);  and  La- 
tmam  (Amsterdam,  1671),  with  valuable  mq)s 
ead  plans.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
■eethtiiiafifal  and  physical  science,  and  his 
MmaiMM  Subterraneui  ni662)  comprises  all  the 
geoiogfeal  knowledge  of  the  day. 

KIRGHEEZ,  KxRoma,  or  Kraouis,  SnFFis 
or  TBS,  a  tract  of  W.  Asia,  lying  partiy  in  the 
li.  of  Tcoi^istanand  partiy  in  the  Russian  gov- 
ernments of  Orenburg  and  Omsk,  between  lat 
44<>  and  55^  K,  long.  58^  and  82^  K,  bounded 
K.  by  Tobokk  and  parts  of  Omsk,  E.  by  Soon- 
earia  or  the  country  of  the  Elenths,  S.  by  the 
rhenatfw  of  Ehokan  and  Ehiva,  and  W.  by 
the  Gaspian  sea  and  the  Ural  river;  area  es- 
tnwetftd  at  800,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  at  2,260,000. 
Theae  limits  include  the  steppes  of  Ishim  and 
irtieh,  through  which  flow  the  rivers  of  the 
aanse  namea.  The  surface  consists  chiefly  of 
heiren  plains,  broken  here  and  there  by  moun- 
tain lidm  and  diversified  hj  salt  lakes,  some 
ef  ^rhksh  are  of  great  size.  Lakes  Balkash,  Is- 
flOasl,  KurgaQin,  Sumy,  and  Thamy  are  tiie 
Iv^gjast.  Some  of  the  land  is  arable,  and  a  rude 
eorC of  agriculture  is  carried  on  near  the  rivers; 
mnP^,  rye,  and  barley  are  the  principal  pro- 
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ductions.  The  Eara-sn,  the  Sihon  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Turgai,  Tchui,  Tobol,  Ishim,  and  Ir- 
tish are  the  most  considerable  rivers.  There  are 
several  copper  mines,  which  are  worked  by  the 
Russians.  The  dimate  is  variable,  and  hurri- 
canes are  frequent  and  violent — ^Tbe  Elrsheez 
are  divided  into  the  littie.  Great,  and  Mddle 
hordes,  which  are  politically  independent  of 
each  other.  Most  of  them  are  nominally  sub- 
ject to  Russia,  and  the  dignity  of  khan  has  for 
some  years  been  disallowed  among  them  as  a 
titie  of  authority.  They  beloog  to  the  Turkish 
race^  but  their  physiognomy  betrays  a  large 
admucture  of  more  eastern  blood.  They  resem- 
ble the  Usbecks.  speak  the  same  language,  and 
profess  to  be  related  to  them.  Their  stature  is 
under  the  middle  sice,  their  countenance  disa- 
greeable, their  eyes  deep  set  and  elongated,  and 
tiieir  cheeks  larse  and  bloated ;  the  women  are 
rather  pretty  and  delicately  formed.  The  men, 
though  not  muscular,  are  hardy  and  vigorous. 
Their  chief  occunation  is  tending  sheep,  goats^ 
horses,  and  camels.  They  have  a  few  aomestio 
manu&ctures,  but  on  the  whole  are  one  of  the 
most  barbarous  races  of  Asia,  and  the  efibrta 
of  the  Russian  government  to  gather  them  into 
towns  and  teach  them  the  arts  of  civilization 
have  met  with  no  success.  A  large  share  of 
the  outdoor  as  well  as  domestic  labor  is  left  to 
the  women.  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of 
one  or  more  loose  frocks,  wide  trousers,  colored 
boots,  a  girdle,  and  a  conical  felt  hat  in  summer 
or  a  furred  cap  in  winter.  That  of  the  women 
is  nearly  the  same.  The  more  wealthy  wear 
silks,  sometimes  finely  embroidered.  Their 
dweUings,  called  ffourUy  consist  of  huts  made 
of  willow  trellis  work  covered  with  a  kind  of 
sheetinff  of  wool  and  camels*  hair.  Mutton, 
horse  flesh,  tea,  and  sour  mares*  milk  are  tiie 
principal  articles  of  diet  The  Kirghees  are 
the  chief  slave  catchers  of  the  steppes,  and  a 
brother  sometimes  sells  his  sisters  into  servi- 
tude in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  their  sup- 
port. The  slaves  are  sent  to  Ehiva,  BokhanL 
and  other  Turkoman  states.  The  religion  ox 
the  hordes  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Mohammed- 
anism.— See  Atkinson^s  "  Oriental  and  Western 
Siberia." 

KIRK,  Edwabd  Nobrib,  D.D.,  an  American 
Congregational  clergyman,  born  in  New  York, 
Aug.  1^  1802.  He  was  graduated  at  the  col- 
lege in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1820,  and  soon  af- 
terward entered  a  law  office  in  New  York, 
where  he  continued  for  18  months.  He  then 
became  a  member  of  the  theological  school  at 
Princeton,  and  after  4  years  of  study  was  ^h 
pointed  agent  of  the  American  board  of  com- 
missioners for  foreign  missions.  In  1828  he 
was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  pulpit  in  Albany^ 
N.  Y.,  for  a  few  months.  At  the  expuration  of 
this  engagement  a  new  church  was  organised, 
and  he  remained  its  pastor  for  8  years.  In 
1887  he  resigned  his  duum  and  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope. In  Paris  and  London  he  was  urged  to 
remain  as  a  permanent  pastor;  but  having  been 
qypointed  secretary  of  the  foreign  evangelioal 
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society,  he  returned  in  1889.  His  new  office 
required  him  to  present  to  American  Protest- 
ants the  claim  of  Catholic  coontries  upon  their 
missionary  zeal.  In  the  summer  of  1842  he 
accepted  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  a  new 
Congregational  church  in  Boston.  The  edifice 
known  as  the  Mount  Vernon  church  was  com- 
pleted early  in  1844^  and  there  Dr.  Eirk  still 
continues  to  preach.  In  1846  he  visited  Europe 
aj^rain,  and  10  years  later  he  went  abroad  a  third 
time  at  the  request  of  the  American  and  foreign 
Christian  union,  to  inauffurate  a  regular  system 
of  religious  worship  for  American  Protestants  in 
Paris.  Tf  lis  commission  he  fulfilled  by  securing 
the  erection  of  the  American  chapeL  After  a 
hasty  visit  to  Palestine  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Boston.  Dr.  'Eirk  has  published  two  or 
three  volumes  of  sermons,  and,  aside  from  his 
duties  as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  he  is  engaged 
in  various  literary  and  benevolent  enterprises. 

KIRKBRIDE,  Thomas  S.,  M.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can ^ysician,  bom  near  Morrisville,  Bucks  co., 
Penn.,  July  31,  1809.  His  ancestors  were  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  Friends  (to  which  he  also 
belongs),  and  came  to  America  with  William 
Penn.  He  received  the  de^ee  of  M.D.  from 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  March,  1882, 
and  was  appointed  resident  physician  of  the 
Friends'  lunatic  asylum  at  Franldbrd,  Penn.  A 
year  later  he  was  elected  resident  physician  of 
the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  in  which  he  contin- 
ued two  years,  when  he  began  general  prac- 
tice in  Philadelphia.  In  Oct.  1840,  he  was 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  hos- 

Jital  for  the  insane,  a  new  institution  opened  in 
anuary  following.  He  has  published  *^  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane"  (1860),  which  has  been  a  text 
book  and  suide  in  the  regulations  of  new  hos* 
pitak;  and  a  work  "On  the  Construction,  Or- 
ganization, and  General  Management  of  Hospi- 
tals for  the  Insane"  (1864).  He  has  also  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  "American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences,"  and  the  "American  Jour- 
nal of  Insanity."  In  1868  he  proposed  the 
erection  of  a  new  hospital,  and  the  separation 
of  the  sexes  in  two  distinct  buildings.  To  car- 
ry out  his  plan  he  raised  $860,000  among  his 
friends  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  and  the 
new  hospital,  which  is  devoted  to  male  patients, 
the  old  one  being  occupied  by  females,  is  now 
com^ted  and  paid  for, 

KIRKCALDY,  a  parliamentary  burgh  and 
seaport  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  12 
m.  jS*.  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the 
frith  of  Forth;  pop.  in  1861,  10,476.  It  ex- 
tends E.  and  W.  along  the  shore  for  nearly  2 
m.  ^  The  most  important  manufacture  is  linen, 
which  gives  employment  to  nearly  6,000  spin- 
dles and  7  bleach  fields,  and  amounts  in  annual 
value  to  about  £200,000.  Several  free-schools 
have  been  founded  in  Uie  towns  of  this  part 
of  Fifeahire  through  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Robert  Philp,  a  merchant  of  Kirkcaldy,  who 
died  in  1829,  and  left  over  £70,000  for  tMspur- 
pose.  The  burgh  unites  with  BumtialandfEing- 


horn,  and  Dysart  in  returning  one  member  to 
parliament 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  a  S.  W.  oo.  of  Scotland, 
bordering  on  Solway  frith,  which  separates  It 
from  the  Knglish  co.  of  Cumberland;  area,  064 
so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  43,121.  With  the  co.  of 
Wigtown,  which  adjoins  it  on  the  W.,  and  part 
of  Ayr  and  Lanark,  it  forms  the  district  of 
Galloway.  Most  of  the  surface  is  hilly,  and  the 
K.  W.  part  is  mountainous;  there  are  also  sev- 
eral high  peaks  in  the  S.  The  principal  snm- 
mits  are  Blacklarg  in  the  N.  (2,890  feet  high), 
Caimsmoor  in  the  S.  W.  (2,697),  and  Crifir(S  in 
the  S.  £.  (1,831).  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Dee,  Fleet,  Ken,  and  Urr.  Small  lakes  are 
numerous.  About  i  of  the  soil  is  capable  of 
cultivation,  and  when  properly  manurea  is  very 
fertile.  Cattle  of  the  famous  Galloway  breed  are 
largely  exported.  The  small  Galloway  horses 
were  formerly  reared  here,  but  have  been  almost 
wholly  repkoed  by  a  larger  breed.  The  county 
is  noted  for  excellent  honey.  Kirkcudbright  is 
commonly  called  a  stewartry  instead  of  a  shirey 
and  has  an  officer  termed  a  steward,  wboee 
duties  correspond  to  those  of  a  sheriff  in  other 
counties.    It  sends  one  member  to  parliament. 

KIRKLAND,  Cabolinb  Matilda  (Stahb- 
bubt),  an  American  authoress,  bom  in  the  citj 
of  New  Tork.  After  the  death  of  her  £Btther, 
who  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher  in  New 
Tork,  the  family  removed  to  Geneva,  N.  T., 
where  Mss  Stansbury  was  married  to  Pro£ 
William  Kirkland  of  Hamilton  college,  who 
subsequently  established  a  seminary  in  Gtoshen, 
on  Seneca  lake.  A  few  years  later  he  emigrat- 
ed with  his  fiamily  to  Michigan,  whence  after  a 
residence  of  2^  years  they  removed  in  1848  to 
Kew  York,  where  Mrs.  Kirkland  has  for  the 
most  part  since  resided.  Previous  to  this  she 
had  published  "A  New  Home— Who'll  follow?" 
(Boston,  1889),  a  record  of  her  own  experiences 
of  western  life,  and  the  substance  of  whidi 
had  originally  appeared  in  private  letters;  and 
"Forest  Life"  (1842).  These,  as  weU  as  her 
next  work,  "Western  Clearings"  (1846),  ap- 
peared under  the  assumed  name  of  "  Mrs.  Ma^ 
Clavers."  Upon  settling  in  New  York  she 
undertook  the  education  of  a  number  of  youDir 
ladies,  whom  she  received  into  her  house;  and 
in  1847,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  ahe 
resumed  her  literary  labors  by  assuming  the 
editorship  of  the  "  Union  Magazine,"  with 
which  she  remained  connected  for  18  months. 
In  1848  she  visited  Europe,  and  on  her  return 
published  "  Holidays  Abroad,  or  Europe  fr^nn 
the  West"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1849).  Among  her 
other  works  are:  "  The  Evening  Book,  or  Fire- 
side Talk  on  Morals  and  Manners,  with  Sketches 
of  Western  Life"  (1862) ;  "ABook  for  the  Home 
Circle"  (1858) ;  the  letterpress  to  "  The  Bo<A 
of  Home  beauty."  a  volume  containing  portraits 
of  12  American  ladies ;  and  "  Persond  Memoirs 
of  George  Washington"  (12mo.,  illustrated, 
1858).  She  has  also  published  ^*  An  Essay  on 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Spenser,"  prefixed  to 
the  first  book  of  the  <'  Faery  Queen'^  (1846). 
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EIBSXAND,  John  Thobhtoit,  D.D.,  LL.D.. 
an  American  dergyniim,  president  of  Harvard 
eoDege,  bom  at  Stile  F^  N.  T.,  in  1770, 
died  in  Boston,  April  26,  1840.  He  was  the 
son  of  8amnel  Xirkland,  a  famous  missionary 
among  the  Indians,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
QoU^e  in  1789,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Summer  street,  Bos- 
ton, in  1794.  Tliere  he  remiuned  until  he  was 
elected  president  of  Harvard  college  in  1810. 
He  held  this  office  until  he  was  enfeehled  by 
a  severe  attack  of  paralysis,  when  he  resigned 
it^  in  1828.  He  was  averse  to  literary  effort, 
nor  waa  he  a  man  of  profound  learning ;  and 
altbough  a  writer  of  great  and  acknowledged 
excellence,  he  could  never  be  induced  to  un- 
dertake the  labor  necessary  for  an  extensive 
work.  At  various  times,  however,  he  publish- 
ed a  nnrnber  of  occasional  pamphlets,  and  some 
biographiee.  Of  these,  his  life  of  his  intimate 
teiend  Flaher  Ames  (1809)  was  perhaps  the  most 
valuable.  He  exerted  a  very  great  influence 
during  his  life,  by  the  force  of  his  intellect  and 
character.  He  impressed  himself  strongly  upon 
an  with  whom  he  came  in  contact;  ana  during 
his  presidency  the  colleffC  flourished,  both  in  its 
internal  condition  and  m  its  external  relations. 
The  characteristic  which  made  him  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  influential  persons  of  his 
day  in  a  large  circle  of  society,  was  the  union  of 
extraordinary  intellectnal  force  and  faculty  with 
tiie  most  simple  and  unassuming  manners,  and 
a  warm,  affectionate,  universal,  and  unfailing 
kindness.  He  saved  nothing  from  an  abundant 
income,  and  save  more  than  he  spent.  It  waa 
perhaps  his  &ult  that,  as  president  of  the  col- 
Ug^  he  had  no  system  and  few  rules.  For  him- 
self he  did  not  need  them ;  and  they  might  have 
hampered  a  sagacity  which  was  abundantly  able 
to  meet  every  exigency  as  it  arose.  He  left  no 
work  which  can  give  an  adequate  impression 
cf  his  extraordinary  abilities.  His  fame,  which 
now  rests  mainly  on  memory,  will  soon  nave  no 
other  foundation  than  tradition. 

liIBBCSWABSER(Ger.Kir8ehe,  cherry,  and 
Focwr,  water),  an  alcoholic  liquor  distilled  irom 
the  fermented  mash  of  smaU  and  sweet  black 
cherries.  In  tlie  ordinary  rude  wav  of  prepar- 
ing it,  it  is  a  rank  liauor  containing  hydrocyanic 
acid  derived  from  the  cherry  stones.  A  supe- 
rior kind  is  made  in  the  Black  Forest  from  fruit 
more  carofblly  selected  and  treated. 

KIRWAN,  RiCHASD,  an  Irish  chemist  and 
nataralist,  bom  in  the  county  of  Galway  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  died  in  Dublin 
in  1812.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
and  at  the  Jesuits'  college  of  St.  Omer  in  France. 
In  1779  he  went  to  England,  and  settled  near 
London,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  chemistry  and  geology.  Having  been  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  royal  society,  he  read 
ceveral  valuable  papers  before  that  body,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  Oopley  medal  in 
1781.  Returning  to  Ireland  in  1789,  he  was 
^oeen  president  of  the  royal  Irish  academy, 
tnd  of  tb»  Dublin  society  and  afterward  be- 


came a  member  of  the  principal  learned  societies 
of  Europe.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  *^  Transactions"  of  the  various  scientific  so- 
cieties of  Dublin  and  London,  and  wrote  several 
indepNendent  works^he  most  important  of  which 
are  his  "Essay  on  Phlogiston  and  the  Composi- 
tion of  Acids,^*  in  which  he  labors  to  reconcile 
the  chemistry  of  the  alchemists  with  Utrnt  of  mod- 
em times;  his  ^Elements  of  Mineralon^;"  and 
his  "  Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters." 
KI8FALUDY,  KXbolt,  a  Hungarian  drama- 
tist, bom  in  T6te,  in  the  county  of  Raab,  Feb. 
6, 1788,  died  in  Pesth,  Nov.  21,  1880.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  Austrian  army,  served 
in  Italy  and  in  the  campaign  of  1809  in  Ger- 
many, but  quitted  the  service  in  the  following 
year  in  order  to  marry.  He  failed,  however,  in 
this  purpose,  and  repaired  in  grief  to  Vienna, 
where  he  tamed  to  profit  his  proficiency  in 
painting,  while  zealously  devoting  himself  to 
the  study  of  modern  literature.  Having  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  he  suddenly  rose 
in  1819  to  immense  populanty  by  a  senes  of 
national  dramas  and  comedies  written  in  rapid 
succession  for  the  Hunj;arian  stage  in  Pesth, 
and  received  with  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Among 
these  were :  A  tatdrot  Maayaromdgban  ("  The 
Tartars  in  Hungary"),  Mch  Kldra  ("Clara 
Z^h"),  A  ij^dl;("  The  Suitors"),  and  Apdrtatdh 
("  The  Rebels").  These  were  followed  by  a 
number  of  more  elaborate  works,  including  an 
excellent  comedy,  Ifdtydidedk  ("The  Student 
Matthias"),  and  various  other  contributions,  in 
verse  and  prose,  to  the  literature  of  his  country. 
Regarded  as  the  father  of  the  national  drama, 
he  was  chiefiy  admired  for  his  humorous  delinea- 
tions of  popular  Hungarian  peculiarities.  The 
EttfaXudy  Tdrsasdg^  a  useftil  literary  society,  was 
founded  to  commemorate  his  name. — Saitdob, 
elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Stlmeg, 
Sept  22, 1772,  died  there,  Oct.  28,  1844.  He 
studied  at  Raab  and  Presbur^,  was  an  enthusi- 
astic spectator  at  the  memorable  diet  of  1791 
held  in  the  latter  city,  entered  the  Austrian 
army  in  1798,  served  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and, 
on  the  surrender  of  the  citadel  of  Milan  to  the 
French,  was  sent  as  prisoner  to  Yauduse.  Here 
he  was  inspired  by  the  remembrance  of  Pe- 
trarch and  Laura  to  sing  his  own  love,  at  that 
time  unhappy,  for  the  beautiful  Rosalia  Szegedy, 
in  short  songs^  which  he  enlarged  after  his  ex- 
change. He  was  then  sent  to  a  regiment  in 
southern  Germany,  in  which  he  was  the  only 
Hungarian.  He  subsequentiy  served  in  the 
campaign  of  Switzerland,  and  fought  in  the 
battle  of  ZQrich  (1799).  In  1800  he  returned 
to  Hungary,  married  his  Rosalia,  and  settied  on 
his  paternal  estate,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  espe- 
cially the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  but  for  about 
26  years  also  continuing  to  write  poetry.  Of 
his  numerous  works,  which  indnde  some  his- 
torical and  other  dramas,  only  the  lyrical  poems 
and  ballads  {Regek)  belong  to  the  classical  pro- 
ductions of  Hungarian  poetry.  The  former, 
undw  the  title  of  Simtfy  uerdm&i  ("The  Love 
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of  Himfy'^  in  2  parts,  Eetergd  werelem  and 
JBoldog  9z&reiUm  C'  Unhappy  and  Happy  Loye'^y 
were  reoeivedon  their  appearance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  oentnry  with  an  unbounded  admira- 
tion, which  in  part  is  attributable  to  their  intrinsic 
merits,  but  in  part  slso  to  the  ardor  for  national 
literary  regeneration,  which  at  that  period  ab- 
sorbed the  Hungarian  publia  8ome  of  Kis&- 
ludy's  poems  have  been  trauslated  into  English 
by  John  Bo  wring.  The  complete  works  of  both 
brothers  have  been  edited  by  Schedel  (Toldy). 

£ISH£N£V,  a  town  of  European  Rusma. 
capital  of  the  goTerument  of  Bessarabia,  situated 
on  the  Buik,  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester,  49  m. 
N.  W.  ftom  Odessa :  lat.  47*  8'  N.,  long.  28*»  60' 
K ;  pop.  48^000.  It  contains  several  churches, 
an  ecclesiastical  college,  gymnasium,  and  library, 
and  manufactories  of  wool,  leather,  and  soap. 

KISS,  August,  a  German  sculptor,  born  in 
Flesse,  Prussian  Silesia,  Oct  11, 1802.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  Gleiwitz,  and  at  the 
age  of  20  became  a  pupil  of  Bauch  at  the  academy 
m  Berlin.  His  earliest  productions  were  bass- 
reliefs  for  churches  and  other  public  buildings, 
groups  of  nvmphs  and  tritons  for  fountains  or 
gardens,  and  the  ordinary  classical  subjects,  ex- 
ecuted partly  from  Bauch's  designs  and  partly 
from  his  own.  The  group  of  the  "Amazon  and 
the  Ticer,"  of  which  the  model  was  finished  in 
1889,  first  brought  him  into  notice,  and  so  great 
was  the  admiration  which  it  attracted  that  a 
public  subscription  was  raised  to  have  it  cast  in 
bronze.  A  zinc  cast,  bronzed  after  the  original, 
which  was  in  the  great  exhibition  of  London  in 
1861,  and  in  that  of  New  York  in  1863,  has 
made  the  work  familiar  to  the  public  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  His  colossal  ^up  of  "  St 
George  and  the  Dragon,"  exhibited  in  the 
French  exposition  of  1866,  was  subiected  to 
rather  severe  criticism.  Among  his  other  prin* 
oipal  works  are  a  statue  of  Frederic  the  Great 
at  Breslan,  two  of  Frederic  William  III.,  and 
^St  Michael  overthrowing  the  Dragon."  He 
10  a  member  of  the  academy  of  arts  in  Berlin, 
and  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  royal  academy. 
One  of  bis  most  recent  works  is  a  colossal  tiger's 
head  in  bronze,  killing  a  serpent  so  placed  that 
the  animal  appears  to  be  emerging  from  a  cav- 
ern on  the  roadside  near  Carlsbad. 

EISSELEFF,  Pavl,  a  Russian  statesman, 
bom  in  Moscow  in  1788.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1806,  served  in  the  campaign  of  1812-^18, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, whose  a^utant  he  became  in  1814  and 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  congress  of  Vien- 
na. In  1817  he  became  lieutenant-general,  and 
in  1819  commander  of  the  general  staff.  After 
the  termination  of  the  Turkish  war  of  1828-'9, 
in  which  he  had  taken  an  active  though  not 
very  conspicuous  part,  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  Russian  ffarrisons  and  the 
civil  administration  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
In  1884  he  returned  to  St  Petersbuig  with  the 
rank  of  a  general  of  infantry,  and  was  employed 
in  planning  reforms  for  the  better  government 
of  the  crown  lands.    A  new  ministerial  ofi&ce 


was  created  in  1888^  devoted  exclusively  to  tiiat 
branch  of  administration:  Kisseleff  was  placed 
at  its  head,  and  in  1889  he  was  made  a  count. 
He  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  establish  an 
extensive  educational  qrstem  in  the  crown  lands, 
and  the  number  of  schools  increased  from  40  with 
1,600  pupils  in  1888,  to  2,984^  attended  by  160,- 
969  boys  and  19,496  girls,  in  1866.  Poor  houses 
savings  and  loan  banks,  industrial  and  aericnl- 
tural  schools,  were  graaually  established ;  and 
the  great  increase  of  prosperity  which  has  since 
taken  place  is  owing  in  great  part  to  the  influence 
of  Kisseleff.  He  continned  to  preside  over  the 
crown  lands  until  Nov.  1866,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  in  Paris,  a  post  which  be 
still  occupies  (1860).  He  is  separated  from  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Count  FeUx  Potocki,  who 
remains  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Poland.  —  NiooLAi,  brother  of  the  precedingi 
bom  in  1800,  has  been  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice of  Russia  for  many  yearsi  chiefly  in  Parisi 
where  he  represented  his  government  nntQ  the 
outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  (1864).  Since  thai 
time  he  has  officiated  as  ambassador  in  Rome. 

EISSINGEN,  a  German  watering  place  in  the 
Bavarian  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  pleasantij 
situated  on  the  Saale,  82  ro.  N.  from  Worz- 
burg;  pop.  1,600.  It  is  walled,  and  has  very- 
extensive  baths  with  8  saline  springs,  much  re- 
commended for  chronic  diseases,  gout,  and  com- 
plaints of  the  stomach.  The  annual  numbw  of 
visitors  is  about  4,000,  and  400,000  or  600,000 
botties  of  the  water  are  said  to  be  yearly  ex* 
ported.  In  the  vicinity  of  Sassingen  are  salt 
works,  which  are  supplied  by  Artesian  weUs. 

KISTNAH,  or  Kbishna,  a  large  river  of  S. 
India,  which  rises  in  the  W.  Ghauts,  at  Haha- 
bulishwar,  and  after  a  S.  £.  course  of  about  80O 
m.  discharges  its  waters  by  many  months  into 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  near  Masulipatam.  Its  prin- 
cipal tributaries  are  the  Wuma,  Malpnrba,  Gut- 
purba,  Beemah,  and  Toombnddra.  TheKist- 
nah  is  subject  to  two  periodical  risings  annually. 
The  first  and  greatest  is  caused  by  the  heavj 
rains  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  the  other  by  those 
of  the  K  K  monsoon.  The  banks  of  this  river 
are  in  general  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  its 
waters  for  fertiliring  purposes;  but  an  attempt 
is  now  being  made  to  adapt  it  for  irrigation  bj 
means  of  an  embankment  thrown  across  its 
channel  at  the  head  of  the  delta.  The  cost  of 
this  great  work  is  estimated  at  £160,000.  At 
Boburlanka,  in  kt  16''  6'  N.,  long.  80''  66'  £.,  it 
divides  into  two  main  branches,  which  diverge 
from  each  other  in  their  progress  to  the  sea^ 
and  form  an  extensive  delta,  intersected  by  less 
considerable  branches.  The  Kistnah,  on  account 
of  the  rapid  declivity  and  rockv  nature  of  its 
water-way,  can  hardly  be  anywhere  navigated 
even  by  small  craft ;  it  is  usually  eroded  in  large 
circular  baskets,  made  of  bamboo,  and  covmd 
with  hides.  It  is  richer  in  gems  than  any  other 
Indian  river,  diamonds,  chalcedonies,  onyxee^ 
&0.,  being  frequentiy  found  in  its  secQment  in 
the  dry  season. 

ETT-C AT  CLUB,  a  convivial  association  es- 
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tabllBiked  in  London  about  the  time  of  the  reyo< 
hition.  As  its  leading  members  were  mostly 
whigs,  it  qnickly  assomed  a  political  character, 
and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  head-qnarters 
of  the  fHends  of  the  Hanoyerian  saccessloD.  It 
was  held  in  Shire  lane^  at  the  house  of  Ohristo- 
pher  (alias  Eit)  Gat,  who  supplied  its  Totaries 
with  mutton  pies.  Addison,  Steele.  WalpolcL 
Gar  Godfrey  Eneller,  and  Harlborongh  belonged 
to  it  The  dob  was  dissolved  about  1720.  The 
memoirs  of  the  celebrated  members  of  the  Kit- 
Cat  clnb,  illustrated  with  48  portraits  three 
quarters  in  length  (whence  the  term  Kit-Oat 
portraits)  from  tiie  original  paintings  hj  Sir  G. 
faieiler,  were  published  in  London  m  1821. 

KrrCHINEK,  WnxiAH,  an  English  physician 
and  author,  bom  in  London  about  1775,  died 
there  in  1827.  He  was  educated  at  Eton.  His 
fiterary  works  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  char- 
acter. They  embrace  treatises  on  gastronomy, 
health,  the  eye,  telescopes,  and  music,  together 
with  a  ooUection  of  the  ^'Loval  and  National 
Bonga  of  England.'*  The  **  Cook's  Grade"  is 
perhims  the  most  important  of  his  productions. 

KTtE,  an  instrument  chiefly  used  by  boys  as 
a  toy,  bat  also  sometimes  applied  to  objects  of 
utifitY  and  scientific  interest  It  is  intended  to 
be  taken  up  into  the  air  by  the  wind  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  string  by  which  it  is  held,  and  which 
serves  to  draw  it  back.  It  consists  of  a  light 
frame,  sometimes  of  three  sticks  crossiuff  each 
other  in  the  centre,  their  ends  connectea  by  a 
tightly  drawn  cord,  and  the  whole  covered  over 
with  paper ;  or  it  is  made  in  shape  like  a  strain- 
ed cross  bow,  a  bow  being  attached  to  one  end 
of  a  lath,  and  a  string  passing  around  the  other 
extremi^  connecting  the  two  ends  of  the  bow. 
The  kite  is  suspended  by  a  string  fastened  to 
two  points  on  the  vertical  piece  of  the  fitune, 
and  to  the  loop  thus  made  the  end  of  the  long 
twine  is  secured,  balancing  the  kite  near  its 
centre  of  gravity.  In  order  to  hold  it  in  proper 
podtion  for  the  wind  to  act  upon  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  which  is  when  it  hes  at  an  angle  of 
about  64^**  with  the  horizon,  a  weight  is  sus- 
pended from  the  lower  end  in  the  form  of  bits 
of  paper  tied  to  a  string ;  this  is  called  the  taiL 
As  the  fiu)e  of  the  kite  is  presented  to  the  breeze 
it  mounts  obliquely  upward  on  the  principle  of 
a  vessel  suling  close  to  the  wind,  the  string 
holding  the  one  in  place,  as  the  other  is  pre- 
vented from  falling  to  leeward  by  the  resistance 
of  Uie  water.  It  was  by  means  of  the  kite 
that  Dr.  Franklin  in  America  and  Romas  in 
France  raised  a  conductor  into  the  clouds,  and 
by  means  of  the  electric  spark  obtained  deter- 
idned  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity. — 
In  the  **  Transactions  ofthe  S<^iety  of  Arts,"  vol. 
zlL,  is  an  account  of  the  kite  contrived  by  Oapt. 
Dansey  for  effecting  a  communication  between 
a  stranded  ship  and  the  shore  to  leeward.  This 
kite  is  of  linen  cloth,  with  the  loop  by  which 
it  is  suspended  so  arranged,  that  its  upper  end 
may  be  detached  by  a  "messenger,"  which  is  a 
light  disk  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  slipped  upon 
&  lower  end  of  the  line.    This  runs  up  the 


line  to  the  kite,  and  frying  the  upper  end  of  the 
loop,  the  kite  turns  over  and  pitches  straight 
down  head  first.  A  person  to  leeward  may 
replace  the  loop  and  send  the  kite  up  again  with 
a  messenger  presenting  little  surface  to  the  wind 
arranged  so  as  to  run  down  the  line  to  the  per- 
sons holding  the  lower  end.  The  kite  Gapt. 
Dansey  usea  in  his  experiments  was  made  with 
8i  lbs.  weight  of  linen ;  the  spars,  one  of  which 
was  armed  with  iron  spikes  in  the  head  for  the 

Surpose  of  mooring  it  in  the  ground  as  it  came 
own,  weighed  6{  lbs.,  and  the  tail,  measuring 
5  tames  the  length  of  the  kite,  was  made  with 
8  lbs.  of  rope  and  14  lbs.  of  elm  plank.  It  ran 
out  1,100  yards  of  line  f  inch  in  circumference, 
and  at  another  time  860  yards  of  1}  inch  rope, 
weighing  60  lbs.  Capt  Dansey  received  a  gold 
meoal  from  the  society  for  his  invention. 

EITE,  the  common  name  of  many  birds  of 
prey  belonging  to  the  sub-family  miMna^  char- 
acterized by  moderate  size,  slender  figure,  short 
and  weak  bill  with  hooked  and  acute  tip  and 
sinuated  mar^ns,  nostrils  basal  and  lateral, 
wings  long  and  pointed,  tail  long,  tarsi  slender 
and  rather  short,  toes  moderate,  broad,  and 
padded.  Many  of  the  genera  need  only  be  men* 
tioned  here ;  among  them,  according  to  Gray, 
are  haea  (Hodgs.),  from  India,  its  archipelago, 
and  Australia ;  aticida  TSwains.).  from  W.  AM* 
ca ;  pemis  (Guv.)  indudmg  the  old  world  honey 
buzzards  (see  Buzzard^,  of  which  P.  apiwrui 
(Selb.)  is  a  well  known  European  representative ; 
tymindis  (Guv.)  and  gwmp»onyx  (Vigors),  from 
tropical  Ainerica. — Among  the  American  kites 
belongs  the  genus  nauelenu  fVigors),  with  long 
point^  wings  and  deeply  lorked  tail.  The 
swallow-tailed  kite  (JV^^Wva^iM:  Linn.)  is  abont 
2  feet  long,  with  an  extent  of  wmos  of  4^  feet ; 
the  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  black,  with  a  me- 
tallic lustre,  purple  on  the  wing  coverts ;  head, 
neck,  under  wing  coverts,  base  of  secondaries, 
and  lower  parts  white ;  tarsi  and  toes  greenish 
blue;  bill  horn  color.  This  species  is  found  in 
the  soudiem  Atlantic  states,  and  in  the  interior 
from  Texas  to  Wisconsin;  it  is  accidental  in 
Europe.  The  flight  of  this  bird  is  exceedingly 
gracefril  and  rapid.  Flocks  of  15  or  20  are  often 
seen;  they  arrive  in  the  gulf  states  early  in 
April,  probably  from  Mexico  and  Gentral  Amer- 
ica, and  disappear  in  September;  they  are  shy. 
on  the  wing  during  most  of  the  day,  and  at 
night  resting  on  the  highest  trees;  they  feed 
during  flight,  and  in  calm  weather  soar  to  an 
immense  height  in  pursuit  of  large  insects ;  the 
gait  on  the  ground  is  very  awkward.  The  nest 
resembles  that  of  the  crow,  and  is  usually  placed 
in  the  top  of  a  tall  tree ;  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are 
greenish  white,  with  irregular  brown  blotches 
at  the  larcer  end. — ^In  the  genus  elanus  (Sav.), 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  belonn 
the  white-tailed  or  black-shouldered  kite  (Js. 
leueunu,  Yieill.) ;  the  length  is  about  16  inches 
and  the  extent  of  wings  about  8i  feet,  in  the 
female ;  the  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  out  the 
tdl  is  moderate  and  emarginated;  the  head, 
tail,  and  under  parts  are  white;  above  light 
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Bshjy  with  an  oUong  black  patch  on  the  ahonl- 
dera  formed  by  the  lesser  wing  coverts ;  inferior 
wing  coverts  wbite^  with  a  smaller  black  patch ; 
the  middle  tail  feathers  are  light  ashy;  bill 
dark ;  tarsi  and  toes  yellow.  It  is  found  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,  and  in  South  Amer- 
ica; rarely  seen  north  of  South  Oarolina  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  it  occurs  considerably  further 
north  on  the  Pacific.  It  flies  very  high,  and  is 
not  easily  approached  in  its  favorite  marshy  re- 
treats ;  it  feeds  on  small  birds  and  large  insects, 
especially  orthoptera,  and  is  very  bold  in  their 
pursuit.  The  IGssissippi  kite  (ietinia  Misns- 
npiensis^  Wilson),  of  the  southern  states,  Texas, 
and  New  Mexico,  a  smaller  species^  has  been 
described  under  Buzzabd.  A  species  of  the 
genua  raatrhamus  Hl^sson),  generally  South 
American,,  has  been  found  breeding  in  Florida; 
this  is  the  black  kite  {B.  »cei<ibilis^  Vieill.).  re- 
markable for  its  slender  and  much  hooked  Dili; 
it  is  about  16  inches  long,  of  a  black  color,  with 
base  of  tail  and  its  under  coverts  white;  the 
young  birds  are  more  brownish  and  yellow;  it 
preys  principally  on  reptiles,  and  perches  on 
the  loftiest  trees. — Of  the  kites  of  the  old  world, 
the  best  known  is  the  common  miku$  regalis 
(BrLss.)  of  Europe,  of  a  reddish  brown  color 
above,  with  blackish  longitudinal  streaks,  and 
the  lower  parts  light  brownish  red  with  nar- 
rower streaks;  the  female  is  about  26  inches 
long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  5^  feet.  The 
flight  is  remarkably  powerful  and  elegant;  the 
food  consists  of  small  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles, 
insects^  carrion,  and  even  fish.  It  is  found  in 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  and  W.  Asia,  in  almost  aU 
regions,  botli  wild  and  inhabited ;  it  sometimes 
steals  a  young  chicken  when  the  hen  is  off  her 
guard,  but  £res  not  m^e  a  direct  attack  in 
her  presence.  It  is  sud  that  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  streets  of  London  were  infested 
by  a  great  number  of  kites,  which  fed  upon  the 
offal  therein  deposited ;  they  became  veiy  tame, 
and  their  services  as  scavengers  were  so  highly 
esteemed  that  it  was  forbiaden  by  law  to  kiu 
them.  The  black  kite  (if.  niger^  Briss.),  of  S. 
Europe  and  N.  Africa,  is  a  smaller  species,  and 
performs  the  ofiSce  of  scavenger  in  many  of  the 
towns  of  N.  E.  Africa ;  it  is  very  bold,  attacking 
chickens  and  ducks  even  in  the  presence  of  their 
owners,  seeming  to  have  no  fear  of  man.  The 
Govinda  kite  (M,  eheeUi,  Lath.)  is  very  numerous 
in  Calcutta,  feeding  upon  the  garbage  cast  into 
the  streets,  in  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares, 
seizing  its  food  on  the  wing. 

KITTANNING,  the  capital  of  Armstrong 
CO.,  Penn. ;  pop.  in  1859,  about  2,000.  It  is 
ntuated  on  a  broad  alluvial  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alleghany  river,  on  the  site  of  an 
old  Indian  village  of  the  same  name,  which  was 
taken  and  burned  Aug.  8, 1757,  by  Col.  (after- 
ward Oten.)  Armstrong.  The  river  is  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  916  feet  span.  In  the  hills  skirting 
and  opponte  the  town  are  found,  nearly  hori- 
zontal, one  stratum  of  cannel  and  5  of  bitumi- 
nous coal,  and  2  each  of  iron  ore  and  limestone ; 
also  pure  fire  day  and  good  building  stone.    The 


village  has  a  large  rolling  mill,  8  foonderies,  a 
steam  flouring  mill,  large  iron  works,  20  blast 
furnaces,  2  coiJ  oil  factories,  several  salt  welk,  a 
bank,  town  hall,  academy,  and  6  churches.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  Kittanning. 

KITTIWAKE.    See  Gull. 

KITTO,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  biblical 
scholar,  born  in  Plymouth,  Dec.  4,  1804,  died 
in  Cannstadt,  Germany,  Nov.  25, 1854.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  mason,  and  for  some  time  worked 
at  that  trade ;  but  having  received  a  fall  which, 
disabled  him  and  destroyed  his  hearing  for  life^ 
he  was  compelled  to  enter  the  workhouse  at 
Plymouth,  whence  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker.  In  consequence  of  the  cruelty  of 
his  master  his  indentures  were  cancelled,  and 
he  went  back  to  the  workhouse.  It  was  now 
discovered  that  he  had  made  considerable  profi- 
ciency in  study,  and  a  fund  was  raised  to  assist 
him.  He  soon  after  published  by  subscriptioii 
a  small  volume  of  miscellaneous  writings.  Next 
he  went  to  Exeter  to  learn  the  profession  of  a 
dentist;  and  thence  to  London,  where  he  was 
employed  in  the  printing  office  of  the  church 
missionary  society.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  the  society's  establishment  at  Malta,  and 
subsequently  he  yisited  Bagdad  as  a  private 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  a  former  friend  and  patron. 
There  he  resided  8  years,  and  acquired  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  oriental  life.  Soon 
after  retnrninff  to  London,  he  was  introduced  to 
"Kr,  Charles  flight,  the  publisher,  who  engaged 
him  first  as  assistant  in  preparing  serials  for  the 
^^  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  and  afterward 
in  the  compilation  of  other  works.  His  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Ejuight  continued  while  his 
health  remained  unbroken;  but  having  been 
seized  with  paralysis,  he  retired  in  1854  to  Cann- 
stadt, where  he  aied.  In  1844  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Giessen  ; 
and  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  literature,  the  British  govern- 
ment granted  him  in  1850  an  annuity  of  £100. 
His  pnnoipal  works  are :  an  edition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures called  the  "  Pictorial  Bible"  (1885-'8 ;  2d 
ed. enlarged, 4 vols, royal 8vo.,  1847-'9) ;  "Uncle 
Oliver's  Travels"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1888);  "Pic- 
torial History  of  Palestine"  (2  vols,  royal  8vo., 
1889-'40) ;  "  OydopsBdia  of  Biblical  literature'^ 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  1845-'50) ;  ''The  Lost  Senses: 
I)eafness  and  Blindness'*  (12mo.,  1845) ;  "  Phys- 
ical Geography  of  the  Holy  Land"  (2  yola. 
18mo.,  1848);  "Daily  Bible  Dlustraaons"  (8 
vols,  small  8vo.,  1849-'58).  In  1848  he  estab- 
lished the  "  Journal  of  Sacred  literature,"  whidi 
he  edited  till  1858.  His  memoirs  have  been 
written  by  J.  E.  Ryland  (Edinbuigh,  1856). 

KIWI-EIWI,  the  New  Zealand  name  of  the 
apteryXy  a  struthious  bird,  of  the  singular  family 
which  contains  the  living  cassowary,  emu,  moo- 
rnk,  and  ostrich,  and  the  extinct  »pyornis, 
dinomis,  and  dodo.  The  beak  resembles  that 
of  a  long-billed  wader,  being  slender,  with  the 
base  covered  with  a  bony  cere,  the  upper  man- 
dible the  longer  and  containing  the  openings 
of  the  nostrils  near  the  tip;  the  base  of  the  bill 
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JB  ibniished  with  long,  slender  black  brisitles 
intermixed  with  the  feaiherS)  and  projectinff  hi 
all  directions ;  the  wings  are  2  small  crooked 
appendages,  extending  about  H  inches  from  the 
aides  of  the  chest,  and  terminated  by  a  cnrved. 
obtuse,  homj  claw  8  lines  long,  having  9  qniJl 

Cnmes  dififering  but  little  from  those  of  the 
>d  J ;  the  taU  is  not  apparent ;  the  tarsi  are  as 
long  as  the  middle  toe,  covered  with  variously 
sized  scales,  and  very  robust  as  in  gallinaceous 
birds ;  there  are  8  anterior  toes,  free  and  cov- 
ered with  scales,  and  a  very  short  hind  toe,  all 
armed  with  strong  and  rather  sharp  claws.   The 
plumage  is  loose  as  in  other  terrestrial  birds 
wbicli  have  no  power  of  flight,  resembling  that 
of  the  emu  in  size,  structure,  and  color,  but 
wanting  the  accessory  plumelet;  the  skin  is 
very  tough,  a  line  thick  along  the  back,  and 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  fat  between  it  and  the 
mnsdes,  especially  on  the  back,  abdomen,  and 
root  of  neck  ;  the  head  is  broad  and  but  slightly 
depressed.    The  genus  apteryx  was  established 
by  Shaw  in  1812  from  a  stuffed  skin,  and  was 
at  that  time  supposed  to  have  become  extinct 
like  the  dodo ;  but  in  1888-'8  other  specimens 
arrived,  which  are  described  by  Mr.  Yarrell  in 
voL  i.  of  the  '^Transactions  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,"  and  by  Prof.  Owen  in  vols. 
tL  and  iii.  of  the  same  work.    Three  species 
are  described.    A,  atutralu  (Shaw)  is  about  80 
inches  long  from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of  toes,  19 
inches  to  end  of  coccyx,  and  weighs  about  84 
Iba. ;  the  bill  varies  in  length  from  44  to  6; 
inches,  the  longest  belonging  to  the  females, 
another  anomaly  in  this  bird ;  the  bill  is  1  inch 
wide  at  the  gape  and  7  lines  high ;  the  color  is 
grayish  brown,  darkest  on  the  back.    A.  Man- 
teUi  (Bardett),  described  in  1850,  is  about  28 
inches  long^  with  a  bill  of  4  inches ;  the  color 
is  dark  rufous  brown,  darkest  on  the  back«    A, 
Oweni  (Gould),  described  in  1847,  is  the  largest 
species,  and  is  said  to  be  about  8  feet  high ;  the 
unper  parts  are  transversely  barred  with  black- 
isn  brown  and  fulvous,  and  the  plumage  is  ex- 
ceedingly dense  and  hair-like,  resembling  more 
the  covering  of  a  mammal  than  a  bird ;  the  bill 
is  an  inch  shorter,  more  slender,  and  more  curv- 
ed ;  the  wings  are  exceedingly  rudimentary. — 
In  the  ''ProMcdings  of  the  Zoological  Society" 
for  Jan.  1852,  Prof.  Owen  describes  an  egg  of 
the  apteryx,  which  was  4j  inches  long  and  8} 
inches  wide,  of  a  long  oval  form,  and  of  a  dirty 
grayish  white  color  in  part  due  to  a  decomposed 
chick  within,  and  the  shell  (  of  a  line  thick ; 
the  egg  of  the  eBpyornis,  about  18  inches  long^ 
of  a  capacity  of  10}  quarts,  6  times  that  of  the 
ostrich  or  148  times  that  of  a  hen^s  egg,  is,  rela- 
tively to  the  size  of  the  bird  (which  was  about 
twice  that  of  the  largest  ostrich),  smaller  than 
that  of  the  apteryx;  the  large  size  of  the  un- 
hatched  young,  and  the  possession  within  the 
^g  of  the  remarkable  characters  of  feet,  wings, 
and  beak  of  the  adult,  show  that  the  young 
apteryx  must  be  able  to  provide  for  itself  very 
soon  if  not  immediately  after  leaving  the  egg. 
The  bill  of  the  i^teryx  is  moderately  strong^  as 


the  bird  is  said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  resting  the 
head  upon  it  against  the  ground,  and  to  thrust 
it  into  the  soil  in  search  of  food';  it  is  struthious 
in  structure,  and  grallatorlal  only  in  its  length 
and  slendemess.    The  tonsue  is  short,  but  larger 
than  in  other  struthious  birds;  the  oesophagus 
narrow,  the  proventriculus  and  stomach  small, 
and  the  latter  less  muscular  than  in  the  vege- 
table-feeding BtruthianidcB ;  the  intestines  are 
long,  and  the  csaca  modeoate.    There  is  no  trace 
of  extendon  of  air  cells,  as  in  birds  of  flight,  into 
the  interspaces  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  anil 
the  diaphragm  is  well  developed  and  pierced 
only  for  the  cesophagus  and  vessels ;  the  lungs 
are  bird-like,  and  also  the  organs  of  circulation, 
except  in  the  more*  membranous  character  of 
the  right  auriculo-ventricular  valve ;  the  larynx 
and  trachea  are  struthious..    The  bones  are  not 
perforated  for  the  admission^of  air,  but  are  tough 
and  compact  like  those  of  lizards;  the  skull  is 
smooth  and  elevated ;  the  orbits  small,  and  the 
ethmoid  bone  very  large,  corresponding  with 
the  feeble  vision  and  acute  smell  of  a  bird  of 
nocturnal  habits.    The  spine  is  strong,  espe- 
cially in  the  neck,  which  has  16  vertebras ;  the 
sternum  small  and  without  keel,  the  clavicles 
absent,  and  the  bones  of  the  wing  atrophied ; 
the  femur  and  metatarsus  are  longer  than  in  oth- 
ers of  the  &mily,  more  as  in  gallinaceous  birds; 
the  ribs  are  broad,  with  free  bony  appendages; 
the  brain  cavity  is  larger  than  in  the  diurnal 
Btruthionida.    The  thick  skin  is  provided  with 
a  distinct  and  extensive  system  of  cutaneous 
muscles,  to  shake  off  loose  earth  from  the  plu- 
mage while  burrowing  for  its  retreat  or  nest, 
taking  origin  from  the  bones.    The  muscles  of 
the  back  corresponding  to  the  2d  layer  in  man 
are  more  distinct  and  of  greater  relative  size 
than  in  any  other  bird ;  the  pectorals  are  feebly 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  rudimentary 
wings;  the  muscles  of  the  legs  are  powerful, 
especially  the  flexors  and  extensors,  for  scratch- 
ing, running,  and  burrowing.    These  birds  are 
found  in  New  Zealand,  particularly  in  regions 
covered  with  extensive  and  thick  beds  of  ferns, 
in  which  they  hide  when  alarmed;  they  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  feeding  upon  snails^ 
insects,  worms,  and  the  large  soft-bodied  lepi- 
dopterons  larvss ;  they  run  swiftly,  and  defend 
themselves  vigorously  with  the  feet ;  the  nest 
is  made  either  at  the  base  of  a  hollow  tree,  or 
in  deep  holes  which  they  excavate  in  the  ground. 
The  natives  pursue  them  for  their  skins,  which 
from  tiheir  strength  are  highly  valued  for  makr 
ing  dresses. — ^Though  a  living  specimen  has  been 
seen  at  the  zoological  gardens  in  London,  the 
apteryx  is  probably  nearly  extinct ;  the  aapyornis 
is  supposed  to  be  extinct,  though  some  believe 
that  it  may  yet  exist  in  the  unexplored  regions 
of  Madagascar;  the  dodo  has  been  lost  within 
the  memory  of  man ;  and  the  dinornis  doubtless 
antedated  the  historic  period. 

KLAGENPUBTH,  a  town  of  Austria,  cMiital 
of  the  duchy  of  Oarinthia,  40  m.  N.  from  Lay- 
bach;  pop.  14,200.  It  has  manufactories  of 
woollens,  silks,  and  muslins.    It  is  supposed  to 
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ooeap7  nearly^  the  site  of  the  Boman  TihiirniA, 
bat  It  first  became  a  place  of  interest  and  im- 
portance in  the  16th  century,  when  it  was  forti- 
fied by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  Gr6rgey,  the 
Hungarian  general,  has  been  confined  at  Elagen- 
furth  mnce  his  surrender  in  1849. 

KLAMATH,  a  K  W.  oo.  of  Oal.,  bordering 
on  the  Pacific,  bounded  N.  by  Klamath  river, 
and  trayersed  by  Trinity  river;  area,  about 
8,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858  estimated  at  4,480. 
The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  and  in  some 
places  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of  redwood, 
cedar,  spruce,  and  fir.  The  valleys  are  fertile, 
and  the  hilly  districts  afford  good  pasturage. 
GK>ld  mining  is  prosecuted  to  a  large  extent  near 
Klamath,  Trinity,  and  Salmon  rivers,  at  Gh>ld 
Bluffy  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beach.  The 
agricultural  products  in  1868  were  87,500  bush- 
els of  wheat,  40,000  of  oats^nd  500  of  barley. 
Capital,  Orleans  Bar.  The  Klamath  Indian  re- 
serve, 25,000  acres  in  extent,  is  situated  partly 
in  this  and  partly  in  Del  Norte  co. 

KLAMATH,  or  Tlamath,  a  river  of  Califor- 
nia. It  rises  in  Klamath  lake  in  the  S.  part  of 
Oregon,  and  flows  S.  across  the  California  fron- 
tier, just  before  reaching  which  it  receives  the 
outlet  of  Rhett  or  Lower  Klamath  lake.  Its 
course  thence  is  W.  K  W.,  and  afterward  S. 
W.,  until  it  is  joined  by  Trinity  river  on  its  left 
bank,  when  it  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  K  W., 
and  preserves  that  direction  until  it  &lls  into 
the  Pacific  about  kt.  41**  80'  N.  There  is  a  bar 
at  its  mouth  which  can  be  crossed  at  high  water 
by  ships  of  the  line,  and  at  low  water  by  small 
boats  only.  Its  waters  abound  in  salmon  and 
other  fish,  and  there  are  valuable  gold  diggings 
on  its  banks.  Its  length  is  about  250  m.  The 
town  of  Klamath  is  situated  on  its  right  bank, 
a  few  miles  above  its  mouth. 

KliAPKA,  GtObot,  a  Hungarian  general, 
bom  in  Teraesv^,  April  7, 1820.  He  studied  in 
Szegedin,  Kardn-Sebes,  and  at  the  school  of  ar- 
tillery in  Vienna,  entered  the  Hungarian  noble 
life  guards  of  the  enoperor  Ferdinand,  and  in 

1847  was  appointed  officer  in  a  border  regiment. 
He  soon  after  quitted  the  service  in  order  to 
travel.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 

1848  he  offered  his  services  to  the  new  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  and  was  made  captain  and 
sent  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  south  of  Hungary. 
Recalled  in  September,  he  was  engaged  in  some 
important  works  of  fortification,  but  soon  after 
returned  to  the  army  of  the  south,  where  he 
acted  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  Gen.  Kiss.  At  the 
beginning  of  1849  he  was  enabled  to  render 
more  essential  services  to  the  cause  of  Hunsary, 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  which  under  G^n.  M^szdros  had  been 
defeated  by  Count  Schlick  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kaschau.  He  rallied  and  organized  tiie  scat- 
tered troops,  and  took  up  a  position  near  the 
Theiss,  and  not  only  effectually  defended  the 
line  of  that  river,  which  covered  Debreczin,  the 
new  seat  of  the  revolutionary  government,  but 
also  gained  decisive  advanta^  over  the  Aus- 
trians  in  the  engagements  of  Tarczal  (Jan.  22), 


Keresztnr-on-the-Bodrog  (2S),  and  Tok^j  (81), 
Grdrgey  simultaneously  approaching  from  tM 
Zips,  Klapka  pursued  bis  retreating  enemy,  who 
evacuated  Kaschau,  and  saved  his  army  by  a 
skilful  march.  The  two  enemies  met  again  in. 
the  battle  of  K^polna  (Feb.  26,  27),  in  whi<di 
Slapka  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Hun- 
garian army  under  Dembinski.  When  tlie  lat- 
ter army  retreated  behind  the  Theisa,  he  was 
conspicuous  among  the  officers  who  by  their 
declarations  oblig^  the  government  to  dismiss 
the  Polish  commander-in-chief;  and  when  6(&]v 
gey,  the  principal  cause  of  the  change,  finally 
became  his  successor,  Klapka,  who  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general,  received  the 
command  of  his  1st  corps,  partaking  in  the  6 
great  battles  of  the  April  campaign  (at  Bicska* 
Izsaezeg,  Waitzen,  Nagy-Sarl6,  and  Acs),  all  of 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians.  In 
the  following  month  he  had  the  management  of 
the  war  department  in  the  newly  created  minis- 
try ;  and  when  Grdrgey,  after  the  conquest  of 
Bnda,  resumed  the  offenrive  in  June,  he  took 
command  of  the  fortress  of  Comom  and  of  the 
troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  in 
vain  tried  to  dissuade  Q^rgey  from  his  disastroos 
plan  of  operations  on  the  line  of  the  Waag; 
After  several  bloody  battles  both  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat;  the  portion  at  Baab  was 
subsequently  lost,  and  after  various  engage- 
ments around  Comorn,  Gkirgey  retired  toward 
the  Theiss,  leaving  Klapka  with  an  army  of 
about  18,000  in  Uie  fortress.  His  sortie  of 
Aug.  8,  which  was  one  of  the  roost  signal 
deeds  of  the  revolutionary  war,  almost  annihi- 
lated the  Austrian  army  of  observation  before 
Comom.  He  advanced  to  Baab,  and  was  pre- 
paring an  invasion  of  the  enemy  *s  territory  when 
the  news  from  the  Theiss  suddenly  destroyed  all 
hope  of  ftirther  advantages.  He  retired  to  Co- 
mom, which,  after  all  tiie  other  troops  in  the 
country  had  laid  down  their  arms,  he  surren- 
dered on  Oct.  4,  on  conditions  favorable  to  the 
garrison,  though  afterward  not  strictly  observed. 
Leaving  Hungary,  he  was  received  in  Cermany 
with  demonstrations  of  popular  sympathy,  and 
lived  for  some  time  in  Hamburg,  whence  he  re- 
paired to  London,  Paris,  and  afterward  to  Swit- 
zerland. On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  against 
Bussia  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  after  his 
return  became  a  citizen  of  Geneva  in  1855.  In 
1859  he  was  intrasted  by  tiie  Sardinian  gov- 
ernment with  the  organization  of  a  Hungarian 
legion,  and  several  thousands  of  volunteers  had 
already  been  enlisted  when  the  peace  of  Villa- 
franca  suddenly  put  an  end  to  his  new  military 
activity.  Klapka  is  the  author  of  "Mem<nrs 
of  the  War  of  independence  in  Hungary''  (Leip- 
sic,  1850 ;  English  translation,  2  vols.,  London, 
1850),  in  which  he  treats  chiefly  of  the  opera- 
tions around  Comom,  and  of  bis  relations  to 
Kossuth  and  Gdrgey ;  of  a  history  of  '*  The  Na- 
tional War  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania"  (2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1851);  of  *'The  War  in  the 
East,"  &c.  (Geneva,  1855  $  English  ed.,  London, 
1855),  and  various  minor  historical  writings. 
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XLAPBOTH,  ICabtot  HsnrBioH,  a  German 
chemist,  bom  in  Wernlgerode,  Deo.  1,  1748, 
died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  1, 1817.    After  being  en- 
gaged for  some  yean  in  Berlin  as  a  practical 
ohemist,  he  became  an  iq)othecar7  in  1780,  and 
in  1787  was  appointed  professor  of  ohemistrf 
in  the  school  of  arti]Ier7.    He  was  amon^  the 
first  who  labored  indnstrionsly  in  the  dassifica- 
tkm  of  minerals  by  means  of  scientific  analysis. 
He  first  found  zirconinm  in  a  mineral  from  Oey- 
hm,  and  his  disooTery  of  titanium,  nraniam,  and 
telhnimn  will  always  connect  his  name  with 
thoee  metals.    He  nrst  proved  that  potassium 
was  fonnd  in  yoleanic  products  and  in  white  gar- 
nets, and  made  known  molybdate  of  lead  and 
Bolphate  of  strontium. — ^HsmBiOH  JuLnrs  ton, 
a  German  traveller  and  orientalist,  son  of  the 
preeedlng,  bom  in  Berlin,  Oct.  11, 1783,  died  in 
Paris^  Aug.  27, 1885.    Until  the  age  of  15  he 
applied  himself  to  chemistry  and  natural  science : 
bat  at  that  time  the  perusal  of  books  of  trayel 
in  the  East,  written  b  V  philologists  and  scholars, 
determined  him  to  devote  himself  to  oriental 
kngnages.    After  two  years  spent  at  the  uni- 
Tenity  of  Halle,  he  went  in  1802  to  Dresden, 
where  he  devoted  8  months  to  the  oriental 
MSB.  of  its  library.    Here  he  began  the  pub- 
lioation  of  the  AHatitehei  Magcudn,    The  Kus- 
iian  government  having  determined  in  1805  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Peldng,  Elaproth,  who  had 
iSreadj  learned  the  Mantchu,  jomed  the  ezpe- 
diti(Mi.    He  did  not  reach  Peking,  but  remained 
6  months  at  Irkootsk,  studying  several  Asiatic 
toBgnesL    From  this  place  he  explored  alone, 
in  1806^  a  wide  range  of  the  northern  Chinese 
frontier,  returning  to  St  Petersburg  in  1807, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honor,  and 
again  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  then  almost  un- 
known moxmtain  regions  of  the  Oaucasus.   The 
results  of  his  researches  were  so  little  favorable 
to  the  hope  that  Russia  could  readily  acquire 
domimon  over  the  country,  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  Elaproth  obtunedin 
1810  permisdon  to  publish  an  account  of  his 
expedition.     The  annoyances  which  he  expe- 
riiaioed  on  this  occasion  determined  bim  to 
quit  Buana.    Two  years  later  (1812^  he  obtain- 
ed, but  not  without  great  difficulty,  leave  to  de- 
part   In  1814  he  visited  Italy,  and  finally  came 
with  the  allied  army  to  Paris,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life.    His  principal  works 
are :  Beiae  in  den  Kaukamu^  &c.  (2  vols.,  Ber- 
lin,  1812-^14);    Supplement   au   dictionnaire 
CkmoU'Latin   du  P^   Batile   de  Olemona 
O^ma,  1819) :  Aeia  PolygloUa^  ou  eloMi/tcati&n 
dm  peuplee  de  PAHey  Ao.  (1828-'9);  Ttaieavm 
hktoriguee  de  VAeie,  A».  (1824-'6);  Memeira 
rOaii/i  d  PAHe  (8  vols.,  1824-'8);   Tableau 
hi§ioriqtte,&CyduOauea$e(lSi7)]  Voedbulaire 
LsUn^  Penan  et  Careen  (1828) ;  Examen  eri- 
Uque  dee  tranauz  de  M,   Cfhampollion  jeune 
(1882).     He  left  in  MS.  an  extensive  work, 
Fovceau  Mithridatej  ou  damfieaUon  eyeUma- 
tique  de   toutes    lee   lananee  eminueSy  which 
eoDtaina  a  grammatical  sxetch  of  most  known 
languages,  with  a  polyglot  vocabulazy  of  the 


five  grand  divisions  of  the  world.  An  English 
translation  by  F.  Shoberl  of  his  *^  Travels  in  the 
Caucasus  and  Georgia,  performed  in  1807-8,'* 
appeared  in  London  in  1814. 

KLAUBENBURG  (Hun.  Ebhetdr),  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Austrian  province  of  Transylvania, 
situated  on  the  Szamos  near  its  source;  pop. 
26,600,  chiefly  Magyars.  It  has  a  fortified  but 
partly  decayed  castie,  and  consists  of  two 
towns,  the  old  and  new,  and  6  suburbs.  It  has 
Roman  Oatholio,  Greek  Catholic,  and  Protes- 
tant churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium 
and  seminary,  a  Unitarian  college,  a  Greek 
Catholic  school,  a  Franciscan  convent,  and  sev- 
eral benevolent  institutions.  Toward  the  close 
of  1859  a  national  museum  was  founded  there. 
Elausenburg  contains  the  only  Unitarian  col- 
lege on  the  continent  of  Europe,  attended  in 
1860  by  about  250  students.  It  is  ou  important 
centre  of  the  trade  between  Transylvania  and 
the  neighboring  counties  of  Hungary.  It  has 
also  manufactories  of  porcelain.  It  was  a  colony 
of  the  Romans,  and  ancient  coins  and  relics  are 
frequentiy  found  in  the  vioinitv.  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus  was  bom  there,  and  it  has  often  figured 
in  Hungarian  history.  During  the  late  Hun- 
garian revolution  it  was  taken  by  Gen.  Bern, 
Dec.  25, 1848. 

KLAU8THAL,    See  Clausthal. 

EL£BER,  Jean  Baftiste,  a  French  soldier, 
bom  in  Strasbourc,  March  6, 1758,assa8sinated 
in  Cairo,  Egypt,  June  14, 1800.  Hb  father,  a 
mason,  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  he  was 
educated  bv  a  country  clergyman,  his  relative, 
who  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study  architecture 
under  Chalgrin ;  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  he 
returned  to  his  native  city.  Two  foreign  gen- 
tiemen,  whom  he  had  protected  from  insult  at 
a  caf6,  took  him  to  Germany  and  placed  him  in 
the  military  school  at  Munich.  The  Austrian 
ffeneral  Eannitz,  being  impressed  with  his  pro- 
ficiency, appointed  him  sub-lieutenant  in  his 
own  regiment,  and  for  several  years  Kl^ber 
served  with  the  imperial  troops.  He  resigned 
in  1788,  and  returning  to  Alsace,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  ofilce  of  inspector  of  public  build- 
ings in  the  town  of  B^fort.  In  1792  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  regiment  of  Hant-Rhin.  He 
soon  became  a^ntant,  distinguished  himself 
during  the  nege  of  Mentz,  and  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a^utant-general.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  was  put  under  arrest  on  the  surrender  of  that 
city,  and  taken  to  Paris,  where  ho  fully  vindi- 
cated his  conduct  and  that  of  the  whole  garrison. 
He  was  then  made  a  brigadier-general,  sent  to  La 
Vendue  with  the  first  division  of  the  "  army  of 
Mentz,^^  fought  heroically  against  the  royalists, 
defeated  them  at  Cholle^  Oct.  17,  1798,  and  in 
concert  with  Marceau  gtuned  a  victory  at  Save- 
nay,  Dec  28.  The  indignation  he  then  mani- 
fested at  the  craelties  ordered  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  convention,  caused  him  to  be 
cashiered;  but  he  was  recalled  to  service  in 
1794,  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division, 
and  sent  to  the  army  of  the  north  under  Jour- 
dan.    He  shared  in  the  victory  at  Fleurus,  Jnne 
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26, 1794,  and  in  the  conquest  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.  In  1795  he  hlockaded  Mentz,  and 
directed  several  hold  operations  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Rhine.  In  the  following  campaign  he 
defeated  the  Austrian  division  under  the  prince 
of  Wftrtemherg  at  the  crossing  of  the  Sieg,  June 
1, 1796,  and  nearly  destroyed  the  same,  4  days 
later,  at  the  hatde  of  Altenkirchen.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  dismissed  and  retired  to  ChaiUot,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Parisj  where  he  devoted  his 
leisure  to  preparing  his  MSmoires,  In  1798  he 
joined  Bonaparte  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt, 
and  received  a  wound  on  the  head  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Alexandria,  where  he  remained  in  the 
capacity  of  governor.  He  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  Syria,  led  the  advance  division, 
crossed  the  desert,  took  Qkza  and  Jaffa,  won  the 
victory  of  Mount  Tahor,  and  on  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Acre  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
exhausted  army.  When  Bonaparte  returned  to 
France,  he  confided  to  E16ber  the  command  of 
the  army.  The  new  commander,  who  never 
had  had  any  confidence  in  the  possibility  of 
holding  Egypt,  listened  to  proposals  of  peace, 
and  signed  the  treaty  of  El  Ansh  with  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  by  which  the  French  were  allowed 
to  leave  Egypt  with  their  arms  and  baggage. 
Either  hastened  to  deliver  some  of  the  fortresses 
he  held  to  the  Turks,  but  was  notified  bv  Lord 
Keith  that  the  treaty  had  not  been  ratified  by 
the  English  government,  and  that  the  French 
army  must  lay  down  their  arms  and  give  them- 
selves up  as  prisoners  of  war.  On  the  re- 
ception of  this  news,  Kleber's  energies  were 
roused  to  the  utmost;  he  published  the  letter  of 
the  English  admiral  in  his  order  of  the  day, 
merely  adding  this  sentence :  ^^  Soldiers,  such  a 
letter  can  be  answered  but  by  victories;  be 
ready  for  battle  P'  He  marched  forward  to  at- 
tack the  Turkish  army,  which  was  10  times 
more  numerous  than  his  own,  won,  March  20, 
1800,  the  brilliant  victory  of  Heliopolis,  retook 
Cairo  and  several  other  cities  that  had  risen  in 
insurrection,  and  found  himself  again  the  un- 
disputed master  of  "Egypt  He  now  succeeded 
in  conciliating  Murad  Bey,  and  was  about  to 
conclude  peace  with  the  Turks,  when  he  was 
murdered  while  walking  in  his  garden  at  Cairo, 
by  a  young  fanatic  named  Solyman.  El^ber's 
remains  were  brought  to  Marseilles  on  the  evac- 
uation of  Egjpt  by  the  French  army,  and  placed 
in  the  chateau  d^If.  In  1818  they  were  remov- 
ed to  his  native  city,  where  they  were  placed 
under  a  monument  on  the  principal  square,  over 
which  a  bronze  statue  was  inaugurated,  June 
14,  1840. 
KLEIST,  EwALD  Cbbistiah  von,  a  German 
loet,  born  in  Zeblin,  Pomerania,  March  8, 1715, 
lied  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Aug.  24^  1769. 
After  studying  at  KOnigsberg,  he  entered  suc- 
cessively the  Danish  and  the  Prussian  military 
service,  was  appointed  lieutenant  under  Prince 
Henry  by  Frederic  the  Great,  and  after  distin- 
guishing himself  for  valor  was  fatally  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf.  He  devoted  his 
leisure  during  his  campaigns  to  writing  poetry, 


Si 


chiefly  of  a  descriptive  and  pictnresqae  charac- 
ter, and  while  in  garrison  atLeipsic  in  1757  was 
intimately  assodated  with  Gelfert  and  Weisse. 
His  finest  poem  ia  J)er  FriMing  (1749).  An 
edition  of  his  complete  works  was  published  at 
BerHn  in  1808  (2  vols. ;  2d  ed.  1825\  A  new 
edition  of  his  collected  works,  revised  by  Julian 
Schmidt,  appeared  in  Berlin  m  1859. 

KLEIST,  Hbivbich  von,  a  German  poet,  bom 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Oct.  10,  1776,  died 
near  Potsdam,  Nov.  21,  1811.  After  making 
the  campaign  of  the  Rhine  against  France,  he 
studied  law  at  Erlangen,  travelled  in  France 
and  Switzerland,  and  resided  in  Dresden  in 
1802,  and  subsequently  in  Berlin  and  in  KOniga- 
berg.  After  the  battlip  of  Jena  he  lamented  in 
his  poems  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  and 
his  own  ioaprisonment  during  the  French  occo- 
pation  of  Berlin.  On  the  declaration  of  war 
by  Austria  against  France  in  1809,  he  hastened 
full  of  hope  toward  Vienna,  but  heard  of  the 
condosion  of  peace  on  his  way.    This  and  other 

g'ievous  disappointments  induced  him  two  years 
ter  to  commit  suicide  at  the  Heiiige  See,  in 
company  with  a  firiend,  the  wife  of  a  Berlin 
merchant.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  of  the 
German  romantic  school  of  poets,  and  is  placed 
at  their  head  by  Gervinus,  who  calls  him  *^the 
political  Werther  of  his  age.^' 

KLENZE.  Lbo  Yon,  a  German  architect, 
born  in  Hildesheim,  Hanoven  in  1784.  He 
early  manifested  a  strong  predilection  for  archi- 
tecture, which  his  father,  thinking  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  Germany  an  obstacle  to  tlie 
successftil  pursuit  of  this  art,  endeavored  in  vain 
to  dissuade  him  from  adopting  as  a  profession. 
Having  spent  some  time  at  the  polytechnic 
school  in  raris,  and  in  Sicily,  where  he  acquired 
a  taste  for  Greek  architecture,  he  establiahed 
himself  in  Munich  after  the  general  peace,  and 
was  appointed  through  the  crown  prince,  af* 
terward  King  Louia,  court  architect  In  181 S 
he  was  commissioned  to  prepare  the  plans  for 
the  celebrated  Walhalla,  near  Munich,  which, 
however,  was  not  commenced  until  1830,  and 
not  inaugurated  until  1842.  It  is  modelled  on 
the  plan  of  the  Parthenon,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  impo^ng  structures  ever  erected  after  the 
antique  type.  Previous  to  the  commencement 
of  this  work  Klenze  designed  in  1820  the  Glyi^ 
tothek,  or  gallery  of  sculpture,  the  Pinakothek, 
or  picture  gallery,  and  other  public  buildings  ia 
Munich.  He  became  the  friend  and  adviser  of 
his  patron,  the  crown  prince,  and  upon  the  elo<> 
vation  of  the  latter  to  the  throne  in  1825  was 
appointed  president  of  the  council.  Hb  work% 
which  are  found  in  some  of  the  diief  cities  or 
Europe,  embrace  a  great  variety  of  orders  or 
modifications  of  architectural  orders,  the  Greek 
being  the  prevailing  one.  In  the  antique  he  has 
been  most  successful.  He  has  published  a  num- 
ber of  essays  and  aphorisms  on  art,  includini^ 
a  treatise,  illustratea  by  designs,  in  which  he 
endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Grecian  style  of 
architecture  is  alone  adapted  to  ecdeoastical 
Btmcturea. 
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KIJOFERA,  WnroisiAV,  a  Bohemian  dra- 
matist, born  in  Cblmnetz  about  1792,  died  in 
Plnvgue,  Sept.  15, 1859.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
fertue  and  gifted  dramatists  of  Bohemia,  and 
baa  often  been  called  the  Gechio  Shakespeare. 

KIIK6EB,  Fbodbich  Mazimiuah  yon,  a 
German  poet,  bom  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Feb.  19,  1758,  died  in  St  Petersburg,  Feb.  25, 
1881.  He  was  educated  at  Giessen,  began  to 
write  for  the  stage  at  Weimar  and  Leipsio,  was 
■ob-lientenant  in  the  volunteer  corps  of  Walter 
in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession,  and  went 
from  Weimar  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1780.  where 
he  became  colonel  under  Oatharine,  migor-gen- 
eral  and  director  of  the  corps  of  cadets  under 
Paul,  and  in  1811  lieutenant-general  under 
Alexander.  He  was  in  active  service  nearly  40 
jeara.  On  German  literature  he  has  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  bv  the  vehemence  of  his 
genius.  Schlosser  the  historian  places  Elinger 
Dj  the  side  of  Goethe  ah  among  Uie  first  to  fol- 
low the  suggestion  of  Leasing  by  emancipating 
the  German  drama  from  the  trammels  of  the 
F^ch  achool,  and  deriving  inspiration  fh>m 
fihakespeare.  He  was  the  most  conspicuous 
representative  of  that  excited  period  of  German 
fiteratnre  caDed  ^^  storm  and  pressure  period^'' 
which  in  fact  took  its  name  from  one  of  his 
most  extravagant  dramas,  entitled  Sturm  und 
Drang  C*  Storm  and  Pressure,''  1775).  Of  his 
rananoefi,  the  most  esteemed  are  Der  Weltmann 
wtd  der  Diehter^  a  series  of  dialogues  deigned 
to  jMveent  the  antagonism  between  the  real  and 
tlM  ideal  worlds,  and  Faust's  Leben^  Thaten  und 
BOUnfahrt  (St.  Petersburg,  1791).  An  edition 
of  his  aelect  works  was  published  at  Stuttgart 
(12  vols.,  1842). 

KLIPSPRmGER  (Dutch,  diff  springer),  a 
fi.  African  field  antelope,  the  creotragus  sattch 
trix  (Bodd).  The  male  is  about  8i  feet  long, 
•ad  22  inches  high  at  the  shoulder ;  the  head  is 
short  md  broad,  with  a  tapering  nose  and 
kige  bald  mnfSe ;  the  horns,  which  exist  only 
in  the  males,  are  about  5  inches  long,  slender, 
ver^eal,  nearly  paralleL  acute,  with  a  few  rings 
at  the  base ;  the  tear  nag  is  arched  and  trans- 
veree;  the  ears  are  pointed,  nearly  as  high  as 
the  horns;  the  eyes  are  full,  lively,  and  dark 
hazel;  the  hoofs  are  small,  square,  and  com- 
pressed, with  large  and  blunt  false  hoofb;  the 
taO  very  short  The  body  and  limbs  are  ro- 
bnst;  the  hair  is  thick,  wavy,  erect,  and  quill- 
like^  £>rming  a  natural  pad  to  protect  the  body 
fitm  bruises  and  falls  in  their  dangerous  re- 
treats ;  the  mamm»  are  two.  The  color  of  the 
biJr  IB  grayish.,  brown  at  the  end,  with  a  short 
yeDow  tip,  giving  the  general  hue  as  a  brown 
grizzled  with  yellow ;  the  lower  parts  are  whit- 
Ui,  and  the  edge  of  the  ears  and  feet  above  the 
hooft  black ;  tiie  color  varies  in  intensity  accord- 
ii^  to  season.  The  females  resenible  the  males, 
except  in  the  absence  of  horns.  These  ani- 
Buds  live  in  pairs.  They  possess  the  climbing 
iirapeiiaties  and  sure-footedness  of  the  goats, 
jiYug  among  rocks  inaccessible  to  man  and  dogs, 
i&d  q>ringiDg  like  the  chamois  from  one  pre- 


cipice to  another  with  great  agility  and  rarely 
failing  accuracy.  They  used  to  be  abundant 
in  the  colony  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  but 
have  been  so  hunted  that  they  are  now  driven 
to  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  interior; 
their  venison  is  considered  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try, and  their  elastic  hair  is  in  great  demand  for 
stuffing  saddles. 

KLOPSTOOK.  Fbiedbioh  Gottukb,  a  Ger- 
man poet,  bom  m  Quedlinburg,  July  2,  1724, 
died  m  Hamburg,  March  14,  1803.  He  was 
bom  in  a  small  house  at  the  foot  of  the  oastie 
hill  in  the  SchhssplaUt^  recognizable  by  the  two 
pillars  which  support  its  porch.  His  father 
was  a  public  functionary  m  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances ;  his  mother  a  woman  of  great  piety 
and  beauty  of  character.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  amid  the  invigorating  infinences  of  the 
country,  which  retained  a  strong  hold  upon  him 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  very  fond 
of  athletic  exercises,  especially  of  skating.  He 
attended  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town, 
and  in  1740  entered  the  seminary  of  Sdinlp- 
forte.  At  that  early  age  he  was  already  pos- 
sessed by  the  ambition  of  producing  a  great 
epic.  The  stirring  incidents  of  the  life  of  Henry 
the  Fowler  captivated  for  a  time  his  imagina- 
tion, as  shown  by  some  odes  written  by  him  in 
honor  of  that  prince ;  but  after  his  attendance 
at  the  university  of  Jena  (1745\  religious  en- 
thusiasm led  to  the  conception  of  his  *^  Messiah.'' 
In  1746  he  went  to  Leipsic,  then  the  resort  of 
many  literary  men,  who,  after  their  secession 
from  the  pedantic  school  of  Gottsched,  had 
formed  in  1740  a  poetical  union  and  established 
an  independent  literary  Journal  published  in 
Bremen.  Elopstock,  in  his  ode  entitled  *'  Win- 
golf,*'  distinguishes  GeUert,  Rabener,  Hagedora, 
Gleim,  and  many  others  of  his  literary  associates 
of  Leipsic,  who  as  early  as  1747  had  recognized 
him  as  a  poet  able  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in 
Grerman  poetry.  The  first  8  cantos  of  his  "  Mes- 
siah'' were  published  in  1748,  in  the  4th  and 
5th  numbers  of  the  4th  volume  of  the  Bremen 
''Literary  Journal,'^  and  the  poem  was  eventu- 
ally regarded  as  an  epic  equal  to  those  of  Dante, 
Milton,  and  Tasso.  especially  by  the  religious  and 
female  portion  of  the  community.  Gottsched, 
however,  ridiculed  what  he  called  Elopstock's 
^*  seraphic  spirit  of  fanaticism,"  and  his  strictures 
on  his  dogmatism,  his  effeminate  and  morbid 
tenderness,  and  his  religious  sentimentality  were 
afterward  confirmed  by  Leasing,  although  in  a 
milder  and  more  dignified  spirit  Foremost 
among  his  admirers  was  Bodmer  of  Ztlrich.  the 
opponent  of  Gottsched,  the  translator  of  Milton, 
and  the  head  of  a  school  of  poets  and  religionists. 
From  1748  to  1750  Klopstock  was  employed  as 
a  teacher  in  the  fkmUy  of  his  relative  Weiss  in 
Langensalza,  where  he  met  the  sister  of  his 
friend  Schmidt,  whom  he  celebrates  in  his  odes 
as  his  beloved  Fanny,  but  who  did  not  recipro- 
cate his  affection.  In  the  summer  of  1750  he 
went  with  his  friend  Sulzer  to  Zurich,  which  he 
left  in  the  following  year,  in  compliance  with 
an  invitation  from  the  Danish  prime  minist^ 
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Bemstorff,  who  offered  him  a  pension  of  $800, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  devote  himself  ezcla- 
sively  to  the  completion  of  his  epic.  On  his  way 
to  Oopenhagen  he  fell  in  love  with  Margaretha 
(Meta)  Holler,  the  daughter  of  a  Hambnrg  mer- 
chant, whom  he  celebrates  nnder  the  name  of 
Oidli.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Danish  capital  he 
was  received  with  marked  distinction,  and  in- 
trodaced  to  the  king,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
a  jonmey  to  Holstein,  on  which  occasion  he 
spent  some  time  with  Meta,  who  became  his 
wife  in  1764.  She  died  in  1758,  in  her  Slst 
year.  The  loveliness  of  her  character  is  appar- 
ent in  her  correspondence  with  Richardson, 
the  English  novelist,  with  Cramer,  an  intimate 
fHend  of  Elopstock,  and  with  her  husband. 
(See  '*  Memoirs  of  Frederic  and  Margaret  Elop- 
stock," English  translation,  by  Elizabeth  Smith, 
London,  1808;  and  her  correspondence  with 
Bichardson,  1818).  Elopstock  resided  now  al- 
ternately in  Brunswick,  Quedlinburg,  and  Blan- 
kenbnrg,  until  1768,  when  he  returned  to  Oo- 
penhagen. In  1771,  on  his  fHend  Bemstorff's 
withdrawal  ttom  the  ministry^  he  went  to  Ham- 
burg with  the  rank  of  a  councillor  of  the  Danish 
legation.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  (1792)  he 
contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Johanna 
Elisabeth  von  Dimpfel,  whose  first  husband  had 
been  a  nobleman  named  Windhem.  He  lived  in 
Hunburg  until  his  death,  occasionally  visiting 
literary  friends  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  A 
pension  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  prince 
of  Baden,  and  honorary  citizen&ip  by  the 
French  revolutionists.  His  death  was  looked 
upon  as  a  national  calamitv.  His  funeral  (March 
22, 1808)  was  celebrated  with  the  pomp  and 
solemnity  generally  accorded  in  Germany  only 
to  royal  personages.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  in  the  villa^  of  Ottensen,  near 
Hamburg,  by  the  side  of  his  Meta.  The  remains 
of  his  2d  wife,  who  died  in  1821,  rest  in  the 
same  cemetery. — ^The  last  2  vols,  of  his  *^  Mes- 
siah" and  the  greater  portion  of  his  odes  ap- 
peared from  1769  to  1778.  He  wrote  various 
grammatical  and  philologial  works  and  sacred 
dramas,  or  rather  dramatic  poems,  chiefly  turn- 
ing upon  characters  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
"The  Death  of  Adam,"  "Solomon,"  and  "Da- 
vid ;"  also  several  patriotic  dramas  {Bardieten)y 
in  commemoration  of  the  national  hero  Her- 
mann. Novalis  (Hardenberg)  says  that  Elop- 
stook's  works  resemble  translations  from  some 
nnknown  poet,  prepared  by  a  skilful  but  nn- 
poetical  philologist  Goethe  remarked  in  his 
conversations  with  Eckermann,  that  German 
literature  was  greatly  indebted  to  Elopstock, 
who  was  in  advance  of  his  times,  but  tnat  the 
times  had  since  advanced  beyond  Elopstock. 
Goethe  in  his  autobiography  also  records  his 
personal  impression  of  Elopstock :  **  He  was  of 
small  stature,  but  well  built.    His  manners  were 

gave  and  decorous,  but  free  fh)m  pedantry, 
is  address  was  intelligent  and  pleasing.  On 
the  whole,  one  might  have  taken  him  for  a  di- 
plomatist He  carried  himself  with  the  self- 
conscious  dignity  of  a  person  who  has  a  great 


moral  mission  to  ftOfil  He  conversed  with 
focility  on  various  subjects,  but  rather  avoided 
speaking  of  poetry  and  literary  matters.^' 
Among  the  various  editions  of  his  works  is 
that  of  Leipsic  ^12  vols.  18mo.,  1828),  the  11th 
volume  of  which  contains  the  posthumous 
writings  of  his  first  wife.  Among  the  English 
translations  of  the  "Mesriah"  is  one  into  prose 
by  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Oollyer,  and  the  most  recent 
metrical  translation  appeared  in  London  in  1825- 
'6.  The  "Death  of  Adam"  and  "Solomon'* 
were  also  translated  into  English,  as  well  as  Ids 
"Odes,"  the  latter  by  W.  Nind  (London,  1848). 
— See  also  Miss  Benger,  "Elopstock  and  his 
Friends"  (London,  1814);  M6rikofer,  Khp^toek 
in  Z&rieh  (Znrich,  1851) ;  and  a  French  essay 
on  him  by  Dietz  (Paris,  1869). 

EMETY,  or  Emstty,  Gt6bot,  a  Hungarian 
general,  bom  near  Bima-Szombat,  in  the  county 
of  G0m5r,  in  1810.  He  became  an  orphan  at 
the  age  of  6,  and  being  destined  for  an  ecclen* 
asticai  career,  studied  at  the  Protestant  schools 
of  Eperies  and  Presburg.  In  consequence  of  ,a 
disappointment  he  entered  the  Austrian  army, 
and  was  an  officer  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1848.  He  ardently  espoused  the  cause 
of  his  country,  and  by  his  valor  and  proficiency 
in  military  science  rose  to  the  rank  of  general^ 
cooperated  for  some  time  with  Gorgey,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  victory  of  Csoma 
(June  18,  1849),  in  which  the  Austrian  lieuten- 
ant field  marshal  Yyss  lost  his  brigade  and  life. 
He  separated  fh>m  the  main  body  of  the  army 
of  the  Danube  after  the  loss  of  Baab  (July  281 
joined  the  army  of  the  south,  and  subsequently 
foufffat  under  Dembinski  in  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Temesvdr  (Aug.  9).  One  of  tbe  last  de- 
fenders of  Hungary  on  the  battle  field,  he  soon 
after  fied  with  Eossuth  and  Bern  to  Turkey, 
adopted  together  with  the  latter  the  Moham- 
meaan  reli^on,  was  made  pasha  under  the 
name  of  Ismail,  and  during  the  Bussian  war 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eminent  services 
and  persona]  bravery  in  the  defence  of  Ears 
against  Muravieff  (1855).  When  the  town  was 
compelled  by  fiimine  to  surrender,  he  withdrew 
to  Erzrooro,  and  has  since  maintained  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Turkish  service. 

ENAPP,  Albert,  a  German  poet,  bom  in 
Wtlrtemberg  in  1798.  After  becoming  pastor 
of  Stuttgart,  he  applied  himself  to  poetry,  espe- 
cially to  the  composition  of  hymns,  which  are 
esteemed  the  best  written  in  Germany  m  his 
time.  He  published  a  small  volume  of  them 
annually  between  1888  and  1858,  under  the  title 
of  Christoterpe.  Among  his  other  publications 
are  three  collections  of  poems  (Stuttgart,  1829, 
1884,  and  1848),  and  Boangdiscker  LiedenchaU 
fii/r  Kirche  una  JBavs  (1SS7 ;  2d  ed.  1850),  a  val- 
uable collection  f^om  tne  liturgies  and  hymns  of 
every  Christian  century,  to  which  his  Christen- 
Lieder  (1841)  was  a  supplement 

ENAPP,  Gboro  Christian,  a  Carman  theo- 
logian, bom  in  Halle,  Sept  17, 1758,  died  there, 
Oct  14, 1825.  He  was  educated  in  the  orphan 
school  at  Halle,  founded  by  Francke,  of  which 
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ISb  £iUi0r  was  director,  and  in  the  imiTernties 
of  Halle  and  Gk^ttingen.  In  1777  be  became  ez- 
Iraordinary,  and  in  1782  ordinary  profeasor  of 
tiieologj  at  Halle,  in  wbioh  oifioe  he  remiuned 
tiH  his  death ;  and  he  was  also  associated  with 
"Skgauejer  as  director  of  the  charitable  establish- 
meaU  fonnded  by  Erancke.  As  a  theologian  he 
muntained  a  system  of  rational  snpematnralism, 
seeking  to  harmoniie  revelalion  with  the  theo- 
reticad  and  the  practical  reason.  His  VorU- 
iitngen  Mer  die  ChriBtUehe  Olaubmslehre  has 
been  trandated  into  English,  with  additions^  by 
Leonard  1¥ood8,  Jr.,  DJD. 

KN  APP.  Saxusl  Lobknzo,  an  American  an- 
iluM\  bom  m  Kewbnryport,  Mass.,  in  1784,  died 
in  Uopkinton,  Jnly  8, 1888.  He  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  college  in  1804^  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massachusetts.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  in  "  Tra- 
vels <^  Ali  Bey^  (18mo.,  Boston,  1818),  a  work 
pnrportiDg  to  ffive  an  eastern  traveller's  ezpe- 
rienoes  of  society  in  Boston  and  Oambridge. 
It  was  followed  in  1821  by  **  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Eminent  Lawyers  and  Statesmen 
and  Men  of  Letters  ;'*  and  in  1828  the  author, 
baring  preyioualy  been  connected  as  editor  or 
contributor  with  several  literarv  Journals,  es- 
tablished himself  in  New  York  m  the  practice 
<tf  his  profession.  Amon^  his  remaining  works 
are :  '*  Lectures  on  American  Literature^'  (New 
Tork,  1829) ;  "  Sketches  of  Public  Oharacters'* 
02mo.,  Kew  Tork,  1880) ;  ^'American  Bio^a- 
phy"  (1838),  consisting  of  original  biographical 
sketchee  of  distin^ished  Americans,  mil  of  an- 
ecdote, and  constituting  a  valuable  addition  to 
this  department  of  literature ;  and  "  Female  Bi- 
ography of  different  Ages  and  Nations"  (12mo.). 
Ue  was  also  the  author  of  a  variety  of  occ^- 
aonal  pnblic  addresses. 

ENSLLEB,  Sib  Godfrbt,  an  English  por- 
trait painter,  born  in  Lftbeck,  Germany,  in 
1648,  died  in  London  in  Oct.  1728.  He  was 
instructed  in  panting  by  Rembrandt  and  Fer- 
dinand Bol  in  Amsterdam,  and  afterward  in 
Borne  by  Oarlo  Maratti  and  Bernini,  and  gain- 
ed some  rq>utation  in  Italy,  particularly  in 
Venice,  for  historical  compositions.  He  arrived 
In  London  in  1674^  and,  having  obtained  an  in- 
troduction to  the  king  through  the  duke  of 
HonmoQth,  was  permitted  to  paint  the  royal 
likeness.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  exe- 
cuted procured  him  abundant  employment. 
Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  he  was  ap- 
pointed court  painter  to  Charles  U.,  an  honor 
confirmed  by  each  successive  sovereign  during 
tiie  life  of  the  artist.  He  was  knighted  by 
William  HI.,  and  painted  the  beauties  of  his 
court  (which  however  are  considered  much  in- 
£mor  to  Sir  Peter  Lely's  beauties  of  the  court 
of  Charles  11.),  and  was  made  a  baronet  by 
George  I.  He  painted  not  less  than  10  sover- 
eigns, and  an  immense  number  of  lesser  cel- 
ebrities. So  numerous  were  his  commissions 
that  he  was  frequently  only  able  to  finish  the 
ftces  of  his  portnuts,  leaving  the  draperies  and 
accessories  to  be  pidnted  by  others.    He  was 


a  covetous  man,  and  acquired  considerable 
wealth.  His  portraits  possess  greater  value 
as  likenesses  of  historical  personages  than  as 
works  of  art  He  is  said  to  have  left  at  his 
death  600  unfinished  portraits  on  which  he 
had  received  half  the  price  in  advance. 

EINIAZIEWICZ,  Kabol,  a  Polish  general, 
bom  in  Courland,  May  4, 1762,  died  in  Paris, 
Hay  9, 1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  military 
school  of  Warsaw,  entered  the  army  at  the  age 
of  16,  and  in  the  war  which  preceded  the  2d 
partition  of  Poland  he  fought  bravely  against 
the  Busnans,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Dubien* 
ka  (1792).  When,  nmultaneously  with  Eos- 
ciuszko,  Madalinaki  raised  the  banner  of  inde- 
pendence in  1794,  Eniariewicz  was  among  the 
first  to  join  him,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
relief  of  Warsaw,  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
^reneral,  and  commanded  under  the  dictator  in 
tne  battle  of  Maci^owice,  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  which  made  both  captives,  and  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  revolution.  After  a  few  years'  im- 
prisonment in  Eiev,  he  was  restored  to  liberty 
oy  the  czar  Paul  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  hastened  to  join  Dombrowski  in  Italy, 
where  he  received  the  command  of  the  1st 
Polish  legion.  With  this  he  performed  prodi- 
gies of  valor  in  the  war  of  1798,  especially  at 
Calvi,  Terracina,  Ga^ta,  which  he  captured,  and 
at  the  taking  of  Naples.  He  subsequently 
fought  at  the  head  of  another  Polish  legion  in 
Germany;  but  when  Napoleon  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  the  Polish  patriots  by  the  dissolution 
of  their  legions,  and  even  sent  the  bulk  of  these 
troops  to  perish  in  the  expedition  against  Hayti, 
he  resigned  and  retired  to  an  estate  in  Lithua- 
nia. In  1812  he  agidn  entered  the  French  army, 
serving  under  Pnnce  Poniatowski  in  the  Bus- 
sian  campaign.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battles  on  uie  Moskva,  at  Yiazma,  and  during 
the  disastrous  passage  of  the  Beresina,  where  he 
was  wounded.  After  the  war,  refusing  to  serve 
under  Alexander,  he  lived  in  Dresden.  His  par- 
ticipation in  a  secret  society,  which  aimea  at 
the  restoration  of  Polish  independence,  led  to  a 
demand  of  extradition  on  the  part  of  the  czar 
Nicholas,  which  was  not  consented  to  by  the  kinsr 
of  Saxony,  though  he  was  subjected  to  a  trial 
Vjr  Bussian  commissaries  in  the  fortress  of 
KOnigstein.  His  age  preventing  him  from  tak- 
ing part  in  the  revolutionary  war  of  1881,  he 
endeavored  in  vain  to  serve  his  country  as  a 
diplomatist  at  Berlin  and  Paris.  The  promises 
of  Gen.  Sebastiani,  the  French  minister  of  for- 
eign afiOidrs.  which  he  received  as  ambassador, 
only  served  to  hasten  the  final  downfJEdl  of  Po- 
land. He  remained  an  exile  in  Paris,  where 
his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  Mumphal  arc  de 
Vetaile. 

ENIAZNIN,  Franoibzkk  Dtohizt.  a  Polish 
poet,  born  in  the  ancient  palatinate  of  Vitebsk, 
Oct  4, 1750,  died  at  Eonskawola,  near  Pulawy, 
Aug.  25, 1807.  He  studied  at  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Vitebsk,  entered  that  order,  and  after 
its  suppression  repaired  to  Warsaw,  where  he 
found  employment  in  the  Zaluaki  library,  and 
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eventually  became  secretary  to  Prince  Adam 
Oz&rtoryski.  An  nnfortonate  passion  for  the 
eldest  daughter  of  his  patron,  however,  and  the 
tragic  events  which  brought  about  the  fkll  of 
his  country,  plunged  Kniaznin  into  deep  melan* 
choly,  which  pa^ed  into  derangement  toward 
the  close  of  his  life.  His  works,  of  which  there 
are  various  collections,  comprise  songs,  idyls, 
fables,  several  larger  poems,  and  translations. 
Some  of  his  lyrics  belong  to  the  most  charming 
productions  of  that  kind  in  the  Polish  literature 
of  his  time. 

ENTGHT,  Ohables,  an  English  publisher 
and  author,  born  in  Windsor  in  1791.  His 
father  was  a  bookseller  at  Windsor,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business.  His  first  publication, 
which  he  edited  in  coi\junction  with  Mr.  E.  H. 
Locker,  was  ^'The  Plain  Englishman,^'  a  period- 


ical (3  vols.,  1820-'22).  At  Windsor,  in  1828, 
lie  commenced  "Knight's  Quarterly  Maf;azine,' 
and  continued  it  in  1824  in  London,  whither  he 
then  removed.  This  work,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  con- 
tains the  earliest  literary  productions  of  Macau- 
lay,  Praed,  Moultrie,  and  others.  In  1827-8  he 
published  a  continuation  of  "  The  London  Mag- 
azine,'' in  which  a  few  years  earlier  had  ap- 
peared Carlyle's  "Life  of  Schiller,"  and  De 
Qaincey's  **  Oonfessions  of  an  English  Opium- 
Eater.''  Soon  afterward  he  became  connected 
with  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  aa  their  publisher  and  agent,  and 
immediately  undertook  a  series  of  valuable 
works,  under  the  sanction  of  the  society,  but 
generally  at  his  own  risk  and  expense.  Fore- 
most were  the  "  Penny  Magazine,"  in  8  series 
(1882-'46),  which  at  one  time  eiyoyed  a  circu- 
lation of  nearly  200,000  copies  weekly;  the 
"British  Almanac,"  and  "Companion  to  the 
Almanac,"  begun  in  1828  and  still  continued ; 
the  "  Penny  OydopaBdia"  (80  vols,  small  fol. 
1883-'66),  since  condensed  as  the  "National 
OyclopaBdia;"  the  "Library  of  Entertaining 
Kiiowledge,"  to  which  he  contributed  a  volume 
on  "  The  Elephant "  (1831) ;  the  "  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  England,"  by  Oraik  and  Macfarlane, 
with  its  continuation  entitled  "History  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  Peace,"  by  Mr.  Knight  and  Miss 
Martineau  (1840-'50) ;  and  the  "  Gallery  of  Por^ 
traits  of  Distinguished  Men."  Several  of  the 
above  works  were  edited  by  Mr.  Knight,  and 
all  enjoyed  much  of  his  supervision.  He  haa 
also  edited  the  "Pictorial  Bible"  (4  vols.  4to., 
1838) ;  the  "Pictorial  Book  of  Common  Pray- 
er" (1888);  the  "  Store  of  Knowledge"  (8vo., 
1841) ;  "  London  Rctorially  Illustrated  "  (6  vols. 
8vo.,  1841-4;  abridged  into  the  "Oydopaodia 
of  London,"  1861) ;  "  Old  England,  a  Pictorial 
Museum  of  National  Antiquities"  (2  vols.  foL, 
1846);  the  "Weekly  Volume,"  a  series  extend- 
ing to  126  vols.  (18mo.,  1843-'5) ;  "  Half  Hours 
with  the  Best  Authors"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1847-'8) ; 
"  The  Land  we  Live  in'^  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1848) : 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations'' 
(1851)  ;  "  Half  Hours  of  English  History"  (2 
vols.,  1858);  "Geography  of  the  British  Em- 
pire" (2  vols.  8vo.,  1853),  &c.    He  has  won  a 


position  as  a  Shakespearean  scholar  by  his  "Pic- 
torial Shakspere,"  including  a  biography  and  a 
"History  of  Opinion,  with  Doubtral  rlays  and 
Index"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1839-41 ;  library  edition, 
12  vols.  18mo.,  184S&-'4 ;  national  edition,  with 
biography  and  "  Studies,"  8  vols.  8vo.,  1861- 
'53) ;  "  Plays  and  Poems,  with  Glossarial  Notes" 
(7th  ed.,  1  vol.  8vo.,  1857) ;  "  Companion  Shak- 
spere" (8  vols.  12mo.,  1855-'7),  &c.  In  1854, 
having  purchased  the  plates  of  the  ''Penny 
Cyclopaedia,"  Mr.  Knight  began  the  "English 
Qrclopasdia,"  based  upon  that  work,  but  greatly 
enlarged  and  modifiea,  which  is  to  be  complet- 
ed in  20  vols.  4to.  His  own  writings  more 
especially  are :  "  Results  of  Machinery'' (1880), 
and  "Rights  of  Industry,  Capital,  and  Labor'' 
(1881),  amalgamated  and  enlarged  under  the 
title  of  "Knowledge  is  Power"  (1856) ;  "life 
of  Caxton"  (1844),  enlarged  under  the  title  of 
"The  Old  Printer  and  the  Modem  Press" 
ri854) ;  "  Varieties"  (1844) ;  "New  Lamps  for 
Old :  Remarks  on  Mr.  Collier's  Discovery  of  the 
Annotations  on  Shakspere"  (1861);  "Once 
upon  a  Time"  (1854),  a  collection  of  his  miscel- 
laneous works;  and  "The  Struggles  of  a  Book 
against  Excessive  Taxation,"  and  "The  Case  of 
the  Authors  as  regards  the  Paper  Duty,''  pam- 
phlets which  confessedly  have  largely  contrib- 
uted to  the  repeal  of  the  Englisn  duty  upon 
paper,  as  proposed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  budget 
of  1860.  In  1856  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
"  The  Popular  History  of  England,  an  Illustrated 
History  of  Society  and  Government  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  our  own  Times."  This  work, 
the  most  important  of  Mr.  Knight's  writings, 
is  to  be  completed  within  the  present  year 
(I860)  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  bringing  the  British  annals 
down  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  1846. 
Mr.  Knight's  whole  life  has  been  one  of  useful 
and  inteUectual  labor,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  is  the  founder  of  that  description  of 
literature,  cheap  but  good,  which  has  exercised 
a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  during  the  last  30  years.  His  suc- 
cess as  a  man  of  business  has  not  been  equal  to 
his  enterprise.  His  labors,  however,  have  re- 
cently been  rewarded  by  the  appointment, 
through  the  influence  of  Lord  Brougham,  of 
publisher  of  the  "London  Gazette,"  almost  a 
sinecure,  at  £1,200  a  year. 

KNIGHT,  RiOHABD  Patitk,  an  English  au- 
thor, bom  at  Wormsley  Gran^  Herefordshire, 
in  1750,  died  in  London,  April  24, 1824.  Being 
a  sickly  child,  he  was  not  put  to  school,  nor 
allowed  to  study  either  Latin  or  Greek  at  home. 
In  1764,  however,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  obtained  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  Greek,  the  latter  language 
becoming  thenceforth  one  of  his  chief  studies. 
Visiting  Italy  about  1770,  he  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  its  monuments  of  art,  ancient 
and  modern,  an  absorbing  taste  for  the  fine  arts^ 
and  particukrlv  for  Greek  sculpture.  Upon  at- 
taining his  migority  he  came  into  possession  of 
a  large  property,  and  from  1780  to  1806  held  a 
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•eat  in  ]Mrliament,  daring  fhe  last  20  years  as 
member  for  the  boroagh  of  Lndlow,  in  which 
he  owned  a  large  estate.  In  1814  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  trustee  of  the  British  mnsetun,  to 
which  institntion  his  unique  collection  of  an- 
tiquities, consisting  chiefly  of  ancient  bronzes 
and  Greek  coins,  and  valued  at  £50.000,  was  be- 
queathed. Hb  admiration  of  Greek  art  haviug 
directed  his  attention  to  those  subjects  which 
fflnsmte  it,  he  published  in  1786  "An  Account 
of  the  Remains  of  the  Worshipof  Priapus  late- 
ly exiflUDg  at  Isemia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples ;  to  which  is  added  a  Discourse  on  the  Wor- 
ship of  Friapus,  and  its  connection  with  the 
Mystic  Theology  of  the  Ancients"  (4to.).  This 
work  was  privately  printed,  and  was  attacked 
on  the  score  of  its  indelicacy,  notwithstanding 
the  author's  object  was  simply  to  elucidate  an 
obscure  point  in  Greek  mythology.  In  1791 
speared  his  "  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek 
Alphabet"  (4to.),  in  which  he  broached  some 

S anions  of  questionable  value  on  the  use  of 
e  digamma,  and  also  exposed  the  forgery  of 
certain  inscriptions  claimea  to  have  been  found 
by  Fonrmont  in  Laconia,  and  which  had  de- 
ceived 'Wiuckelmann,  Heyne,  and  some  of  the 
best  scholars  of  the  age.  He  next  attempted 
poetiy,  and  published  in  1794  a  didactic  poem 
entitled  "Landscape,"  followed  by  "The  Pro- 
gress of  Civil  Society"  fito.,  1796),  "  A  Monody 
on  tiie  Death  of  uie  Bight  Honorable  0.  J. 
Fox"  (8vo^  1806-^,  and  "Alfred,  a  Romance 
in  Rhyme"  (8vo.,  1828),  no  one  of  which 
rises  above  mediocrity.  Li  1805  appeared  his 
^'Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Taste"  (Bvo.),  a  work  characterized  by  refine- 
ment and  acuteness  of  thought,  and  which 
proved  the  most  popular  of  all  his  publications. 
His  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with  pro- 
Ic^mena,  in  which  he  attempted  to  restore  the 
digamma,  and  to  relieve  the  text  of  the  inter- 
polations of  later  rhapsodists  and  poets,  is  now 
eonndered  of  little  authority.  He  was  at  dif- 
ferent times  engaged  in  literary  controversies 
having  reference  to  Greek  literature,  art,  and 
archeology,  and  was  an  occasional  contributor 
to  the  "Classical  Journal,"  " Archaologia," 
Ssc,  The  prefaces  and  descriptions  of  "  Speci- 
mens of  Ancient  Sculpture  selected  from  differ- 
ent Collections  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Society 
of  Dilettanti  "  (fol.,  1809-'85)  were  also  writ- 
ten by  him. — ^Thoicas  ANnsEw,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  a  vegetable  physiologist,  bom  Oct. 
10, 1758,  died  in  London,  May  11,  1888.  He 
waa  graduated  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  and 
subaequently  devoted  much  time  to  experiments 
in  vegetable  and  animal  physiology.  Some 
suggestions  as  to  he  means  of  propagating 
fruit  trees,  communicated  to  the  royal  society  in 
1795,  brought  him  into  great  repute  as  a  vege- 
table physiologist  In  1797  he  published  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear, 
and  on  the  Manufacture  of  Cider  and  Perry,"  in 
which  the  same  subject  is  further  developed ;  and 
in  1811,  "Pomona  Herefordiensis,  or  Natural 
History  of  the  old  Cider  and  Perry  Fruits  of  the 


County  of  Hereford."  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  "Transactions"  of  the  horticul- 
tural society,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years 
E resident,  and  to  his  efforts  the  rapid  progress  of 
orticalture  in  England  during  the  present  cen- 
tury is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed.  After 
his  death  appeared  a  collection  of  his  physiologi- 
cal and  horticultural  papers  (8vo.,  London,  1841). 
KNIGHTHOOD.  See  Chivalbt. 
KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SHIRE,  a  designation 
given  to  representatives  in  the  British  house  of 
commons  of  counties  at  large,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  cities  and  towns  ranking  as  coun- 
ties. The  origin  of  county  representation  is  dis- 
puted. Traces  of  it  are  fouhd  at  various  periods 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  John ;  it  certainly  ex- 
isted in  1265  (49th  of  Henry  HI.),  when  Simon 
de  Montfort  summoned  a  parliament  in  the 
Idmt^s  name. 

^NIPPERDOLUNG,  Bkbnhabd,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Monster,  bom  near 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  executed  Jan.  28, 
1586.  Exiled  for  several  years  from  his  native 
town,  he  adopted  in  Sweden  the  doctrines  of 
the  Anabantists.  On  his  return  to  Mtlnster,  he 
united  with  Rothmann  and  Matthyszoon,  and 
being  wealthy  was  able  by  the  favors  which  he 
granted  to  unite  the  poorer  inhabitants  against 
the  rich.  He  was  imprisoned,  but  released  by 
his  partiBans,  and  succeeded  in  banishing  the 
nobility,  clergy,  and  many  of  the  most  influen- 
tial citizens  from  the  city.  A  council  was 
chosen  in  1584,  in  which  the  Anabi^tists  were 
predominant,  and  they  immediately  filled  all 
public  offices  with  their  adherents,  made  Knip- 
perdolling  first  burgomaster,  and  proclaimed  an 
equality  of  estates,  polygamy,  and  community 
of  goods.  All  who  refused  to  cooperate  with 
them  were  driven  from  the  city  or  slain.  Knip- 
perdoUing  was  subsequentiy  proclaimed  stadt- 
holder,  and  John  of  Leyden  king,  it  being  pro- 
phesied that  the  latter  shonld  be  victorious  over 
all  the  princes  and  princedoms  of  the  earth. 
The  city  was  surprised  by  a  Catholic  army  in 
1585,  and  captured  after  a  contest  in  which 
5,000  men  perished.  Knipperdolling  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  with  fearful  tortare, 
which  he  endured  with  extreme  infiexibility. 
The  iron  cages  in  which  his  body  and  the  bodies 
of  his  fellow  sufferers  were  suspended  stiU  hang 
from  the  tower  of  St  Lambert's  church. 

KNOBLECHER,  Ionaz,  a  German  traveller, 
and  Roman  Catholic  vicar  apostolic  of  central 
Africa,  born  in  Laybach  about  1815.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Propaganda  in  Rome  with  a 
view  to  devoting  himself  to  the  African  mission, 
and  after  bavins  been  ordained  went  to  Syria, 
where  he  passea  a  year  in  the  study  of  Arabic. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Khartoom  in  Sennaar. 
on  the  Nile;  and  in  1849  was  ordered  to  ascena 
that  river  and  establisli  a  mission  among  some 
negro  tribes  near  the  equator.  Accompanied  by 
another  priest.  Father  Angelo  Yinco,  he  set  out, 
Nov.  13,  with  the  trading  party  which  annually 
goes  up  the  Nile,  and  on  Jan.  14,  1850,  reached 
tiie  rapids  in  lat.  4^  49'  N.,  the  furthest  point 
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vet  reached  by  any  expedition.  Father  Eoob* 
lecher,  however,  succeeded  in  stemming  the 
rapids,  and  on  the  16th  reached  the  villa^  of 
Logwek,  in  lat.  A^  10'.  Olimbing  a  solitary 
sranite  peak  600  feet  high,  from  which  the  vil- 
kge  is  named,  he  traced  the  course  of  the  river 
toward  the  S.  W.  until  it  was  lost  from  sight 
between  the  mountains  Bego  and  Kidi.  Be- 
yond these,  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  rose  a 
range  of  hiUs  scarcely  visible  in  the  distance, 
which  probably  lie  under  the  parallel  of  S""  N. 
The  width  of  Uie  river  was  here  650  feet,  and 
its  depth  from  5  to  8  feet,  although  it  was  the 
dry  season.  After  a  stay  of  one  day  at  Logwek, 
Dr.  Enoblecher  was  forced  to  return  with  the 
trading  party  to  Ehartoom,  the  jealous  mer- 
chants having  inspired  the  natives  with  such  a 
dread  of  the  missionaries,  that  the  chiefe  would 
not  allow  them  to  remain,  lest  they  should  be- 
witch the  country.  He  examined  the  Bahr 
el-6hazal  or  Gazelle  river,  which  Berghaus 
maintains  to  be  the  true  NUe,  and  found  it  an 
unimportant  stream  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
current;  he  regards  the  White  Nile  as  undoubt- 
edly the  true  river.  Dr.  Enoblecher  soon  af- 
terward visited  Europe,  and  while  in  Germany 
published  an  account  of  his  explorations.  Re- 
turning to  AfHca,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Ehar- 
toom, and,  having  received  the  appointment  of 
vicar  apostolic,  now  exercises  the  government  of 
the  church  in  central  Africa. 

ENOT,  the  European  name  of  a  sandpiper  of 
the  genus  Vrvnga  (Linn.),  one  of  the  few  birds 
common  to  the  old  and  new  worlds;  other 
names  are  the  ash-colored,  red-breasted,  gray- 
backed,  and  robin  snipe ;  it  is  the  T*  eanuita 
(Linn.).  The  length  is  about  10  inches,  the  ex- 
tent of  wings  20,  the  bill  li,  and  the  weight  6 
ounces;  it  is  the  largest  of  the  genus  in  the 
United  States.  The  color  of  the  summer  plu- 
mage is  light  gray  above,  with  black  and  pale 
reddish  spots;  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts 
white,  with  narrow  bands  and  crescents  of 
black;  below  light  brownish  red,  with  under 
tail  coverts,  thighs,  sides,  and  under  wing  cov* 
erts  white,  spotted  and  barred  with  brownish 
black ;  quills  brownish  black,  with  white  shafts ; 
tail  brownie  cinereous,  each  feather  white  edged. 
In  winter  the  upper  parts  are  darker,  with 
brownish  black  edgings ;  below  dull  ashy  white, 
lightest  on  abdomen,  with  numerous  longitudi- 
nu  dark  brown  lines  and  spots  on  the  breast 
and  neck.  The  knot  is  found  throughout  east- 
em  North  America  and  Europe.  It  is  a  very 
active  bird,  nimbly  running  and  wading  along 
the  edge  of  the  waves  on  sandy  beaches,  search- 
ing for  minute  shell  fish  and  marine  worms ;  the 
flight  is  swift,  and  large  flocks  perform  very  beau- 
tiful and  rapid  aSriaL  evolutions.  The  flesh  of 
the  young  and  fat  birds  is  considered  a  delicacy. 

ENOUT,  properly  Enut,  the  Russian  word 
for  whip,  ana  the  name  of  the  severest  judicial 
punishment  inflicted  in  Russia.  The  culprit  is 
i>ound  to  two  stakes,  and  receives  on  his  bare 
back  the  specified  number  of  lashes  from  a  whip 
of  plaited  thongs  interwoven  with  wire ;  100  to 


120  lashes  are  considered  equivalent  to  a  oen- 
tenoe  of  death.  The  whipping  is  inflicted  by 
the  hands  of  a  convict  respited  horn  Siberia  and 
kept  in  prison  for  that  purpose.     Should  a  col- 

Erit  survive  this  punishment,  he  is  banished  for 
fe  to  Siberia.  Formerly  the  nose  was  slit| 
the  ears  were  out  ofL  and  the  letter  V,  for  Vor 
(rogue),  was  brandea  on  the  forehead ;  but  this 
aggravation  was  abolished  by  Alexander  I.  The 
nobility  are  legally  exempt  mm  the  knout,  but 
the  privilege  has  not  always  been  respected. 
Although  the  punishment  is  still  in  use  in  the 
Rusdan  army,  it  is  now  rarely  resorted  to,  ex- 
cepting in  the  infliction  of  a  limited  number  of 
blows,  usually  from  8  to  10,  and  more  with  the 
view  of  disgracing  than  injuring  the  soldier. 

ENO  WLES,  Jahxb  Davis,  an  American  cler- 
gyman and  author,  born  in  Providence,  R.  L, 
in  July,  1798,  died  in  New  York,  Kay  9, 1838. 
His  father,  Edward  Enowles,  a  respectable  me- 
chanic of  Providence,  apprenticed  him  at  the 
age  of  12  to  a  printer,  with  whom  he  remained 
till  after  he  had  attained  his  majority.  From 
his  scanty  wages  he  not  only  clothed  himeelf 
and  purchased  books,  but  laid  up  something  for 
the  express  purpose  of  an  education  to  which 
he  looked  forward.  While  but  a  lad  he  studied 
French  without  a  teacher,  and  learned  to  read 
it  with  facility.  When  he  entered  college  he 
knew  more  of  Latin  than  is  known  by  moat 
American  graduates  on  taking  college  honors. 
He  had  a  keen  relish  for  elegant  literature,  and 
early  exhibited  in  his  compositions  great  purity 
of  i^le.  Immediately  on  becoming  of  ase  he 
became  co-editor  with  the  late  Profl  Goddaid 
of  the  '^  Rhode  Island  American."  Here  he 
pursued  his  studies,  and  indulged  his  literary 
tastes,  occanonally  amusing  his  leisure  hours 
with  writing  poetry.  The  stanzas  which  he 
added  to  Gray's  '^  Elegy,"  to  supply  what  he 
deemed  its  melancholy  deflciency  m  respect  to 
religious  sentiment,  fhmish  a  remarkable  roe- 
cimen  of  imitative  verse.  While  editor  he  add- 
ed the  study  of  Greek  to  that  of  Latin  and 
French,  and  at  a  later  period  he  made  respect* 
able  progress  in  Hebrew  and  German.  At  the 
age  of  22  he  was  received  into  the  communiosi 
of  the  flrst  Baptist  church  in  Providence,  and 
appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  He 
entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Oolumbian  col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  0.,  in  1822,  and  edited  at 
the  same  time  a  weekly  religious  newspaper, 
called  the  "Ck>lumbian  Star."  He  was  grad- 
uated in  1824,  and  immediately  appointed  ta* 
tor,  but  soon  abandoned  this  position,  and  in 
Dec.  1825,  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  cnurch  in 
Boston.  In  1882  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
pastoral  duties  and  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  New- 
ton theological  institution.  In  1836  he  founded 
the  "Christian  Review,"  a q[uarterly  journal  of 
the  Baptist  denomination.  Y isiting  Kew  York 
in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1888,  to  attend  the 
anniversfuries  of  his  denomination,  he  took  the 
smallpox,  and  died  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  EjiowWs  principal  works  are,  a  "Memoir 
of  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Judson"  (67th  thousand,  Boston, 
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1857),  and  a  ^*  Memoir  of  Boger  'WiUiama, 
Joander  of  Rhode  Island"  (BofltoD,  1884). 

ENOWLES,  James  Shkbida9,  a  British  dra- 
matist) bom  in  Oorkf  Irelanci,  in  1784,  the  son 
of  James  Enowles,  a  lecturer  on  elocution.  In 
1792  the  fiGaaily  remoYed  to  London,  and  4  years 
later  jonng  ^lowles  produced  his  first  play,  a 
jayenile  p^ormance  in  which  he  and  a  number 
of  young  amateurs  took  part  Soon  after  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  William  Hazlitt,  whose  con- 
versation and  advice  were  of  great  service  in  de- 
veloping and  directing  his  dramatic  tastes.  To 
Charles  Lamb  he  was  also  indebted  for  many 
useful  hints.  At  tiie  age  of  22  he  determined 
to  make  the  stage  his  profession,  and,  against 
the  earnest  persuasions  of  his  friends,  made  his 
d6bat  in  the  Crow  street  theatre,  Dublin,  of 
-which  city  he  was  then  a  resident.  For  about 
10  years  he  led  an  unsettled  life,  sometimes  as 
an  actor,  sometimes  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and 
with  bat  moderate  success  in  either  occupation. 
He  wrote  nothing  for  the  stage  particularly 
worthy  of  mention  until  1816,  when  his  *'  Cains 
Graochoa'^  was  produced  in  Belfast  with  great 
8DCoe8&  His  next  play,  however,  ^'  Virginins," 
in  which  Macready  sustained  the  leading  part 
at  Drnry  Lane,  first  made  him  generally  known 
to  the  dramatio  public;  and  thenceforth  for 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  leading  play- 
wrists  in  England.  His  *^  Beggar  of  Bethnal 
Green,''  " Hunchback,"  and  "Wife"  followed; 
and  in  the  two  latter,  which  are  still  popular 
on  the  stage,  the  author  appeared  in  leading 
characters.  He  now  assumed  the  twofold  char- 
acter of  actor  and  author,  and  after  engage- 
ments  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
made  a  successful  tour  in  the  United  States.  On 
his  retom  to  England  he  produced  "  The  Love 
ChMe,"  "Woman's  Wit,"  "The  Maid  of  Mari- 
endorpt,"  "Love,"  "Old  Maids,"  "John  of 
Prodda,"  "The  Rose  of  Aragon,"  and  "The 
Secretary,"  aU  of  which  eigoyed  a  fair  degree 
of  soocesa,  while  some  are  stiU  standard  acting 
plays.  His  health  began  to  £&il  after  this,  and 
in  1849  a  pension  of  £200  was  procured  for  him, 
it  being  represented  that  the  profits  of  his  dra- 
matic wriongs  had  never  equalled  this  sum  per 
annum.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Knowles  has  aban- 
doned the  stage  for  the  pulpit,  and  is  known  as 
a  zealous  and  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  Two  polemical  works,  "The 
Bock  of  Rome,"  and  "The  Idol  Demolished  by 
its  own  Priest,"  testify  to  the  energy  with  which 
he  employs  his  pen  in  tiiis  new  GEdling.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  two  novels,  "  G^eorge  Level " 
and  ^'Hen^  Fortescue,"  which  are  much  infe- 
rior in  merit  to  his  plays.  By  the  latter,  which 
are  written  on  the  model  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  he  is  almost  exclusively  known. 
They  have  been  collected  and  pubUshedin  Eng* 
land  in  8  vols.  (London,  1841-'8). 

KNOX,  the  name  of  7  counties  in  the  United 
States.  L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  near  the  head 
of  Brazos  river,  by  which  stream  and  the  Big 
Wichita  it  is  drained ;  area,  about  1,200  sq.  m. 
Most  of  the  Burfiftce  is  hilly  and  broken,  but  in 
VOL.  X. — 18 


the  S.  part  there  is  an  undulating  mezquit  prai* 
rie.  Gypsum  is  so  abundant  as  to  render  the 
water  of  most  of  the  streams  unfit  for  drinking, 
and  the  Wichita  and  Brazos  are  contaminate 
by  deposits  of  salt  near  their  sources.  Timber 
is  not  abundant;  the  principal  varieties  are 
mezquit  and  cedar.  The  soil  is  a  red  loam  suit- 
able  for  pasturage  and  grain.  The  county  was 
organized  during  the  legislative  session  of  1867- 
'8.  IL  An  E.  CO.  of  Tenn.,  watered  by  Clinch^ 
Holston,  and  French  Broad  rivers;  area,  676 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  18,755,  of  whom  2,198 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  beins 
crossed  by  Oopper  ridge,  Chestnut  ridge,  and 
Bay's  mountain.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  and  marble 
are  abundant,  and  the  soil  of  the  lowlands  is  fer- 
tile. The  productions  in  1850  were  861,708 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  256,890  of  oats,  27,867 
of  sweet  potatoes,  20,231  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 
176,916  of  butter.  There  were  57  grist  mills, 
18  saw  mills,  7  tanneries,  4  newspaper  offices, 
40  churches,  and  2,500  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Oapital,  Knoxville.  HI.  A  8.  E.  oo. 
of  Ky.,  bordering  on  Tenn.  and  traversed  by 
Oumberland  river;  area,  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1850,  7,060,  of  whom  612  were  slaves.  It 
abounds  in  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone,  and 
has  a  mountainous  surface.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  290,965  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
2,526  of  wheat,  48,841  of  oats,  16,869  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  18,766  of  wool,  and  9,884  of  fiaz. 
There  were  8  grist  miUs,  1  saw  mill,  18  churches, 
and  975  pupils  attending  schools.  Oapital,  Bar- 
boursviUe.  IV.  A  central  co.  of  Ohio,  drained 
by  Vernon  and  Walhondlng  rivers  and  the  N. 
fork  of  Licking  river ;  area,  525  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  28,878.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
the  soil,  particularly  in  the  W.  part,  is  remark- 
ably fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
728,729  bushels  of  Indian  com,  289,177  of 
wheat,  206,144  of  oats,  281,818  lbs.  of  wool, 
65,200  of  tobacco,  and  498,877  of  butter.  There 
were  25  grist  mills,  28  saw  mills,  9  wooUen 
fjEustories,  8  tanneries,  6  newspaper  offioes,  64 
churches,  and  6,815  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Sandusky,  Mansfield,  and  New- 
ark, and  the  Springfield,  Mount  Vernon,  and 
Pittsburg  railroads  connect  at  Mount  Vernon, 
the  capiud.  V.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering 
on  HI.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Wabash  river,  8.  by 
White  river,  and  E.  by  the  W.  fork  of  the  latter 
stream ;  areiL  518  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 11,084. 
It  has  a  level  surface,  occupied  in  the  W.  part 
by  prairies,  and  contains  beds  of  coal.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
720,725  bushels  of  Indian  com,  27,187  of  wheat, 
51,010  of  oats,  2,788  tons  of  hay,  and  21,941  Ibs^ 
of  wooL  There  were  1 2  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills^ 
1  newspaper  oflSce,  22  churches,  and  1,600  pu- 
pils attending  public  schools.  Oapital,  Yin- 
oennes.  VI.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  HI.,  drained  by 
Spoon  river;  area,  729  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1865, 
22,700.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  diversi* 
fied  with  prairies  and  woodlands,  a  fertile  soil 
well  watered  by  creeks,  and  extendve  beds  of 
ooal.    The  productions  in  1850  were  1,870,861 
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bushels  of  Indian  corn,  201,481  of  wheat,  227,- 
718  of  oats,  18,164  tons  of  hay,  and  67,849  lbs. 
of  wool  There  were  10  grUt  mills,  18  saw 
mills,  8  new8|>aper  offioes^  14  churches,  and 
2,448  papils  attending  public  schools.  Oapital, 
KnoxviUe.  The  Chicago  and  Bnrlinffton,  North- 
em  Gross,  and  Peoria  and  Oquawka  railroads 
meet  at  the  flourishing  citj  of  Galesbnrg  in  the 
W.  part  of  the  county.  Galesburg  (pop.  in 
1€58, 7,000)  has  grown  with  great  rapiditj  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  and  is  now  the  seat  of 
considerable  manu£5ustures,  and  of  Knox  college, 
Knox  female  college,  and  Lombard  university. 
In  1858  it  contained  2  newspaper  offices,  2  steam 
flouring  mills,  a  steam  sash  and  door  factory,  a 
ateam  saw  and  planing  mill,  a  Uirge  foundery 
and  innAhinA  shop,  a  bank,  and  a  number  of 
hotels.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  wide  regular 
streets.  VII.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Mo.,  drained  br 
the  N.,  B.,  and  Middle  Fabius,  and  the  N.  fork 
of  Salt  river;  area,  512  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856, 
5,484^  of  whom  266  were  slaves.  It  has  a  nearly 
leyel  surface  diversified  with  woods  and  prairies, 
and  a  fertile  soiL  The  productions  in  1850  were 
216,027  bushels  of  Indian  com,  20,906  of  wheat, 
26,689  of  oats,  and  1,878  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  4  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  church,  and  124 
pnmls  attending  public  schools.  Oapital,  Edina. 
KNOX,  Hbitbt,  an  American  general  and 
statesman,  commander  of  the  artillery  during 
the  revolution  and  secretary  of  war  under  Wash- 
ington, bora  in  Boston,  July  25,  1750,  died  in 
Thomaston.  Me.,  Oct  25,  1806.  He  was  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterian  stock,  and  his 
fither  came  fh>m  St.  Eustatius,  one  of  the  Brit- 
ish West  India  islands.  He  received  the  com- 
mon sdiool  education  of  his  time  in  Boston, 
and  was  remarked  as  a  youth  of  fine  abilities 
and  generous  disposition,  fond  of  the  heroic  ex- 
amples of  former  aAes»  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Eliot,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  giving 
constant  presage  of  future  eminence.  Of  a 
robust  and  athletic  frame  and  an  enterprising 
and  resolute  character,  he  was  foremost  in  the 
contests  between  the  North  and  South  ends,  to 
the  latter  of  which  he  belonged ;  and  Mr.  Tudor 
relates  that  once,  in  the  frmicsome  celebration 
of  Pope^s  night,  the  wheel  of  the  carriage  which 
sustained  the  cumbrous  pageant  having  given 
way,  he  substituted  his  own  shoulder  and  bore 
the  vehicle  without  interruption  through  the 
fray.  He  had  the  mishap  to  mutilate  one  of 
his  hands  in  a  shooting  excursion  upon  the 
idands,  a  defect  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
cover  up  by  the  folds  of  a  handkerchief,  and 
which  in  Stuart's  full-length  portrait  in  Faneuil 
hall  is  skilfully  avoided  by  the  resting  of  the 
arm  on  a  cannon.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
business  of  a  bookseller,  and  had  a  thriving 
trade,  his  shop  being  a  favorite  resort  of  culti- 
vated persons.  On  the  day  of  the  Boston  mas- 
sacre he  accosted  Oapt  Preston,  and  earnestly 
mrged  him  not  to  fire  on  the  crowd.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  artillery  company  of  Ma- 
jor Adino  Paddock,  which  afterward  furnished 
a  large  proportion  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the 


Massachusetts  artilleiy.  He  was  also  an  oflker 
in  the  corps  of  grenadiers  commanded  by  Mi^jor 
Dawes,  which  attracted  the  attention  and  won 
the  applause  of  the  British  officers.  By  avail- 
ing himself  not  only  of  the  practical  advantages 
alMut  him  but  of  his  opportunities  for  obtiun- 
ing  and  perusing  military  books,  he  became  an 
adept  in  mlHtaiy  science.  Among  those  who 
frequented  his  store  was  Miss  Lu<^  Fluker,  an 
attractive  daughter  of  the  provincial  secretary. 
The  result  was  her  marriage  with  the  young 
bookseller,  which  in  consequence  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  her  friends  wanted  little  of  an  eloponent. 
They  regarded  her  social  prospects  as  mined  1^ 
wedding  one  who  had  embraced  the  caose  of 
the  rebellion,  but  after  the  revolution  she  bo- 
came  a  principal  ornament  of  the  first  social  cir- 
cle in  America.  Shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Bunker  hill  he  managed  with  some  difficulty  to 
escape  the  guards  of  Gen.  Gage  with  his  wife, 
and  to  make  his  way  to  Cambridge  with  his 
sword  carefully  concealed  in  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  thus  eluding  the  requisition  for  every 
dtizen  to  surrender  his  arms  before  leaving 
the  town.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tie  of  Bunker  hill  as  a  volunteer  aid  to  Gen. 
Ward,  reconnoitring  the  movements  between 
the  heights  and  the  head-quarters;  and  upon 
his  reports  Ward  issued  his  orders.  He  soon  at^ 
tractea  the  attention  of  Washington  by  his  skill 
as  an  engineer  in  planning  and  constructing  the 
fortifications  that  were  wrown  up,  and  by  his 
aptness  as  an  artillerist.  Attached  to  the  regi- 
ment of  artillery  which  had  been  formed  under 
the  veteran  Gridlev,  he  was  soon  raised  to  its 
command,  in  accoraance  with  the  reoonunendnr 
tion  of  Washington,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  whole  corps,  and  with  the  full  consent  of 
Gridley,  who  was  deemed  too  old  for  active 
service.  He  was  next  employed  on  a  mission 
to  the  forts  in  the  region  of  the  lakes  in  quest 
of  cannon  and  ordnance  stores.  He  successfully 
struggled  with  all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  and  returned  to  camp  early  in 
1776  with  a  long  train  of  sledges  drawn  by  oxen 
and  bearing  more  than  50  cannon,  mortars,  and 
howitzers,  which  proved  of  nreat  servioe  in  the 
si^ge  and  bombaMment  of  Boston.  The  next 
movement  of  his  corps  was  with  the  main  body 
of  the  array  to  New  York,  where  he  had  hte 
quarters  at  the  Battery  close  by  those  of  Wash- 
ington. There  he  took  the  management  of  tJi 
the  artillery,  constantiy  attending  to  its  distri- 
bution and  details,  crossing  daily  with  Washings 
ton  to  the  encampment  on  Long  island  to  saper- 
intend  the  duties  of  his  department  on  that  adcL 
and  during  the  retreat  was  prominently  engaged 
in  the  removal  of  the  troops  and  weighty  mate- 
rials further  up  the  North  river.  He  was  almost 
the  last  officer  to  leave  the  city,  remaining  so 
late  that  he  escaned  capture  only  by  seizing  a 
boat  and  making  nis  way  by  water.  Hia  arrival 
at  Harlem,  where  great  anxiety  was  felt  for  his 
safety,  was  greeted  with  a  shout  of  welcome,  and 
an  embrace  from  Washin^n.  He  was  one  of  the 
officers  who  witnessed  with  Washington  the  at- 
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teck  vDon  Fort  WaahiofftoDf  arriving  too  late  to 
arert  tne  oatastrophe.  In  the  subsequent  weary 
progresa  through  New  Jersey  be  explored  the 
upper  region  of  that  state,  marklDg  snitable 
sites  for  the  position  of  the  army  in  the  coming 
emeiigenoiea  of  the  campaign.  He  attended  to 
the  artillery  in  the  croesing  of  the  Delaware,  and 
also  rendered  valoable  services  by  his  stentorian 
Toioe»  giving  orders  that  were  heard  above  the 
tempest.  He  and  Greene  were  for  followipg  up 
the  victory  at  Trenton  by  marching  directly  upon 
Kew  Branswick  and  anticipating  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  but  were  overruled  by  the  prudence 
of  Washington.  His  well  directed  cannonade 
repulsed  Cornwallis  in  repeated  attempts  to  pass 
the  Assonpink  (Jan.  2,  1777).  He  shared  in 
the  night  march  which  sacceeded,  and  in  the 
brUliaot  action  at  Princeton  on  the  following 
day.  At  this  critical  period  it  was  by  the  advice 
of  Knox,  who  had  been  advanced  by  congress 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  the  artil- 
lery, that  Washington  selected  the  position  of  his 
final  winter  encampment  on  the  nigh  grounds 
in  the  vicinity  of  Morristown.  He  was  sent  to 
Massachusetts  to  expedite  the  raising  of  a  bat- 
talion of  artillerv,  and  became  the  organ  of  com- 
munieaxion  with  the  executive  conncU  of  the 
state  concerning  the  military  events  of  that  year. 
On  bis  return  he  was  employed  with  Gen. 
Greene  (May  12)  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the 
forts  and  passes  of  the  highlands,  to  guard 
against  the  designs  of  the  enemy  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  commu- 
mcation  with  the  eastern  states.  His  standing 
in  the  service  was  for  a  moment  disturbed  by 
the  ambition  of  the  forei^  officer  Ducoudray 
to  obtain  the  command  of  tne  artillery.  An  ur- 
gent remonstnnce  was  presented,  and  Washing- 
ton offered  a  testimonial  to  the  worth  of  Knox 
as  ^^  a  man  of  great  military  reading,  sound  judg- 
ment^ and  clear  perceptions,"  who,  ^*  combat- 
ing fumost  innumerable  difficulties,  had  placed 
lus  department  on  a  footing  of  the  greatest 
honor  to  hunself  and  advantage  to  the  public.*' 
The  chivalric  career  of  Ducoudray  was  brought 
to  an  untimely  dose  by  the  plunge  of  his  high- 
mettled  steed  into  the  Schuylkill,  while  hasten- 
ing  aa  a  volunteer  to  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 
In  that  battle  the  fire  of  the  artillery  against 
Enyphausen  at  Chad's  ford  was  maintained  with 
vigor  from  morning  till  evening;  and  though 
the  day  was  adverse  and  several  pieces  were 
lost,  Knox  always  spoke  of  the  action  with  pride. 
The  fidlure  at  Germantown  was  partly  attributed 
to  his  tenacious  adherence  to  the  military  max- 
im never  to  leave  an  enemy's  fort  in  the  rear, 
eanaiqg  the  pursuit  to  be  abandoned  at  Ohew's 

Srrisoned  house.  There  were  other  reasons, 
wever,  against  pressing  the  advance  in  the  fog 
and  confusion,  while  superior  and  fresh  forces 
w««  coming  up  from  Philadelphia.  After  the  fall 
of  Fort  Mifflin,  Nov.  15, 1777,  he  was  sent  with 
De  Kalb  and  St.  Glair  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  Bed  Bank.  He  passed  the  winter  at  Valley 
Forge,  laboring  to  improve  the  discipline  and 
efficiency  of  the  army,  and  was  prominently  en- 


gaged in  the  hot  and  long-drawn  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, June  28,  1778,  reconnoitring  in  front 
while  Oswald  was  using  his  pieces  to  check 
the  enemy,  rallying  the  retreat  with  his  power- 
fhl  voice,  and  bringing  up  the  rear  with  a  brisk 
battery  planted  in  the  night,  and  served  by  his 
brigade-a^utant  Du  Plessis.  In  Uie  general 
order  after  the  battle  Washington  had  ^^  the  sat- 
isfaction to  inform  Gen.  Knox  and  his  officers 
that  the  enemy  had  done  them  the  Justice  to 
acknowledge  that  no  artillery  could  be  better 
served  than  theirs."  After  the  arrival  of  tiie 
French  fleet  and  troops  under  Bochambeau, 
Knox  accompanied  Waishington  and  Lafayette 
to  meet  him  at  Hartford,  to  mark  out  their 
future  plans  of  cooperation,  and  returned  by  way 
of  West  Point,  where  he  learned  the  astounding 
discovery  of  Arnold's  treason  and  ffight  He  sat 
on  the  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  Andr6.  De 
Chastellux,  who  visited  the  American  camp  in 
1780,  has  particularly  described  the  delightful 
impression  produced  personally  by  Knox,  In 
the  ensuing  winter  he  was  agun  sent  to  Boston 
and  to  the  legislatures  and  executives  of  the  New 
England  states  to  urge  them  to  expedite  Iheir 
preparations  of  men  and  means  n>r  the  next 
campaign*  He  was  present  at  the  second  in- 
terview between  Wai^iington  and  Bodiambean 
at  Weathersfield  to  concert  measures  to  be  taken 
against  New  York  and  the  movement  of  the 
army  southward  to  Torktown ;  and  his  skill  in 
forwarding  the  heavy  cannon,  ordnance  stores, 
and  ammunition,  caused  Washington  to  report 
to  the  preddent  of  congress :  "  The  resources 
of  his  genius  supplied  the  defect  of  means."  On 
the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse 
in  the  Chesapei^e,  Knox  was  one  of  the  generals 
who  accompanied  Washington  on  board  of  the 
flag  ship,  to  make  arrangements  for  an  imme- 
diate and  combined  attack  upon  OomwaUia 
His  station  at  Yorktown  during  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  cannonade  was  in  the  grand  batteij 
by  the  side  of  Washington.  He  was  now  ad- 
vanced by  congress  to  the  rank  of  mi^or-gen* 
eral,  and  was  commissioned  with  Gouverneur 
Morris  to  arrange  the  exchange  of  prisoners  and 
settlement  of  expenses,  and  with  Heath  for  the 
purpose  of  a  general  cartel  He  was  efficient  in 
allaying  the  discontent  of  the  army  at  tiie  pros- 
pect of  its  dissolution  without  pay  or  secnrity, 
was  head  of  the  committee  i^poUited  to  me- 
moridize  congress  on  the  sul^ject^  and  proposed 
the  patriotic  resolutions  in  answer  to  the  ad* 
dress  of  Washington  at  the  Newburg  meeting 
March  15,  1788.  Hamilton  indicated  hkn  ti 
this  crisis  as  especially  possessing  the  Confl- 
dence  of  the  army.  He  was  placed  in  command 
at  West  Point  after  the  announcement  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  on  him  devolved  the 
delicate  task  of  dbbandment.  From  him  came 
the  suggestion  of  the  society  of  the  Oincinnali, 
to  perpetuate  the  friendships  formed  during  the 
war.  Its  first  draft  remains  in  his  handwriting^ 
and  he  was  its  secretary-general  whUe  Waa& 
ington  was  its  president.  He  was  appointed  to 
arrange  the  surrender  of  New  York  with  £Ur 
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Gay  Oarleton,  and  rode  by  the  side  of  Washing- 
ton in  making  the  grand  entry  on  the  day  of  its 
evacuation  by  the  British.  At  the  fiurewell 
interview  between  Washington  and  the  other 
principal  officers  he  was  the  first  to  receive  the 
affectionate  embrace  of  the  commander-in-chie^ 
with  whom  he  had  been  constantly  and  inti- 
mately associated  thronghont  the  war.  After  the 
peace  he  was  a  candidate  with  Greene  and  Lin- 
coln for  the  secretaryship  of  war,  in  which  office 
he  succeeded  the  last  in  March,  1785.  There 
was  no  separate  department  for  the  navy,  and  its 
duties  therefore  devolved  chiefly  on  him.  He 
was  much  occupied  also  with  Indian  affairs  and 
the  care  of  the  western  posts.  He  was  a  frequent 
correspondent  and  adviser  of  Washin^n,  espe> 
cially  concerning  the  measures  leadmg  to  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  and  matters 
pertaining  to  New  England.  He  visited  Massa- 
chusetts during  Shays's  rebellion,  with  Lincoln, 
to  report  to  Washington  its  character  and  pro- 
gress. He  retained  his  department  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  new  government.  To  him  and 
Col.  Humphreys  was  assigned  the  task  of  pre- 
scribing the  formalities  of  the  republican  court 
By  coinciding  with  the  views  of  Hamilton  on 
the  general  policy  of  the  administration,  he  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  Jefferson.  The  military 
school  at  West  Point  was  projected  when  he  first 
took  command  there,  and  constantly  engaged  his 
interest.  The  exigency  of  affairs  with  France 
and  Algiers,  and  the  defeats  of  Harmer  and  St 
Olair  by  the  north-western  Indians,  followed  by 
the  victory  of  Wayne,  were  among  the  later  ob- 
jects of  his  official  attention.  In  Dec.  1796, 
following  the  example  of  HamiltoiL  he  retired 
from  the  cabinet  in  order  to  attend  to  his  pri- 
vate affairs.  When  Washington  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted his  resignation,  he  gave  to  him  an  affec- 
tionate and  strongly  expre^ed  testimonial  of  the 
high  worth  of  his  services,  which  Knox  lodged 
in  the  war  office  as  a  public  deposit  He  then 
removed  to  St  Gorges  in  Maine  for  the  im- 
provement of  an  estate,  derived  partly  in  the 
right  of  his  wife  and  partly  by  purchase,  upon 
which  he  expended  large  amounts.  There  he 
exercised  a  magnificent  hospitality.  When  in 
1798  the  army  was  reorganized  at  the  prospect 
of  war  with  France,  his  feelings  were  deeply 
wounded  by  the  cabinet's  reversal  of  President 
Adams's  order  of  appointments,  and  the  prece- 
dence assigned  to  Hamilton  in  the  new  military 
arrangements.  His  proposal  was  to  serve  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Wasnington.  G^n.  Knox  was 
large  in  person,  of  a  generous,  buoyant,  and 
social  disposition,  cordially  appreciated  and  be- 
loved by  his  friends,  possessing  unquestionable 
int^rity.  unsurpassed  energy,  and  a  mind  lib- 
eralty  cultivatea  by  study. 

KNOX,  John,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant 
reformation  in  Scotland,  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  in  Giffi>rd.  Haddingtonshire,  in  1505,  died 
in  Edinburgh,  mv.  24, 1572.  (The  society  of 
antiquaries  of  Sootiand  discussed  the  subject  of 
his  birthplace  in  Jan.  1858,  when  Mr.  John 
Bichardson  of  Haddington  brought  forward 


evidence  that  he  was  bom  in  Giffordgate,  a 
suburb  of  Haddington,  and  not  in  Gifford,  a  vfl- 
lage  near  that  town.  He  was  supported  in  tliis 
view  by  Mr.  Laing,  the  editor  of  the  reformer's 
works.)  After  receiving  his  preliminary  edu- 
cation at  the  grammar  school  of  Haddington, 
he  was  sent  in  1691  to  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, where  for  several  years  he  was  instracted 
in  the  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology,  while 
the  reforming  opmions  were  spreading  through 
the  country.  Noted  as  a  master  of  dialectio 
subtieties,  he  was  ordained  prior  to  1680,  and 
became  a  teacher  of  philosophy  at  St  An- 
drew's. The  study  of  the  fathers,  especially  of 
Jerome  and  Augustine,  had  shaken  his  reli- 
gious opinions  as  early  as  1685,  but  it  was  not 
till  1642  that  he  became  an  avowed  and  marked 
reformer.  At  that  time  many  persons  of  his 
acquaintance,  **  earls,  barons,  gentlemen,  honest 
burgesses  and  craftsmen,"  had  either  secretly 
or  openly  embraced  the  new  creed.  The  long 
period  of  silence,  before  in  mature  age  he  ex- 
plained his  views  with  singular  zeal,  decision, 
and  completeness,  has  been  regarded  as  proof 
that  he  was  naturally  of  a  prudent  and  peaceful 
disposition,  and  not  a  turbulent  partisan.  His 
reprehension  of  certain  practices  of  the  church 
caused  him  to  retire  from  St  Andrew's  to  the 
south  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  declared  a  her- 
etic, degraded  from  his  office,  and  threatened 
by  assassins.  In  default  of  more  definite  occu- 
pation, he  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  two  noble 
families,  listened  to  the  reformed  teachers,  an^ 
occasionally  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  country.  After  the  death  of  his 
friend  George  Wishart,  he  remained  in  retire- 
ment till,  nearly  a  year  after  the  murder  of  Car- 
dinal Beaton,  he  took  refhge  with  many  other 
Protestants  (1547)  m  the  castie  of  St  Andrew's, 
which  the  regent  was  vainly  attempting  to  re> 
duce.  There  for  the  first  time  he  became  known 
as  a  powerful  preacher  against  the  papacy.  The 
regent,  reinforced  by  a  French  squaaron,  obliged 
the  garrison  to  surrender.  The  terms  of  the 
capitulation  were  violated,  and  Knox  with  liis 
comrades  was  transported  to  France,  where  he 
was  imprisoned  on  the  galleys  for  19  monthsi 
He  experienced  extreme  hardships,  and  on  his 
release  (1549)  directed  his  course  to  England, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  preach  at  Berwick 
and  at  Newcastie^and  became  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  Edward  Yl.  For  the  boldness  of  his 
discourses  he  was  several  times  called  to  ac- 
count, but  he  was  able  to  vindicate  himself.  A 
bishopric  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  declined  it 
from  scruples  as  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
episcopal  order.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary  he  fled  from  England  to  Dieppe,  and  pass- 
ed tiience  to  Geneva,  where,  after  taking  part 
in  the  memorable  troubles  at  Frankfort  «ad 
after  a  short  visit  to  Scotland,  he  became  pastor 
(1656)  of  a  small  English  congregation.  The 
two  years  of  his  residence  in  Geneva,  in  the 
society  of  Oalvin.  Beza,  and  other  learned  men, 
were  among  the  nappiest  of  his  life.  ^  In  other 
places,''  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  **!  confess  Ghrist 
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to  be  truly  preached;  bat  maimers  and  reUgi( 
to  be  so  sincerely  reformed^  I  have  not  yet  se 
in  any  other  place  besldeJ'  While  in  Scotland 
he  had  been  cited  to  appear  before  an  assembly 
of  the  ole^^  to  be  hela  at  Edinburgh,  bat  his 
opponents  avoided  the  discassion  when  they 
found  him  ready  to  meet  it,  supported  by  per^ 
SODS  of  influence.  Bot  after  his  return  to  Geneva 
the  citation  was  renewed,  and  he  was  oondemned 
to  be  burned  as  a  heretic,  and  the  sentence  was 
executed  on  his  efSgy.  Agmnst  this  condem- 
nation he  published  the  "Appellation  of  John 
Knoxe.'^  He  also  wrote  a  tract  entitled  the 
*'  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Mon« 
Btrous  Bei^ment  of  Women^'  (1568),  a  vehement 
attack  on  the  political  government  of  women, 
at  a  time  when  Mary  of  Guise  was  regent  of 
Scotland  and  Mary  Tudor  queen  of  England, 
and  the  nearest  in  succession  to  both  thrones 
were  females.  Invited  by  the  Scottish  Protest- 
ants to  resume  his  labors  in  his  native  country, 
he  landed  at  Leith  in  1559,  and  rejoiced  that  be 
bad  come  "  even  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle." 
The  qaeen  regent,  throwing  off  all  disguise,  had 
laid  her  plans  for  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the 
reformation.  At  a  convention  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy  in  Edinburgh  all  the  demands  of  the 
Protestants  were  refused.  Several  of  the  re- 
forming preachers  were  summoned  to  appear  at 
Stirling  for  trial,  but  by  the  dissimulation  of 
the  regent  were  prevented  from  attending  and 
then  ontUwed  for  their  failure.  Knox  hasten- 
ed to  meet  them  at  Perth,  where  he  preached 
against  the  idolatry  of  the  mass  and  the  vener- 
ation of  in^iges.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ser- 
vice an  encounter  between  a  boy  and  a  priest, 
who  ventured  to  make  the  preparations  for  cele- 
brating the  mass,  was  the  occasion  of  a  violent 
insurrection.  The  images  in  the  churches  were 
demolished,  tlie  pictures  torn  from  the  walls 
and  trampled  under  foot,  the  holy  recesses  in- 
vaded, and  the  ^'  rascal  maltitude,'*  as  Knox 
caUa  them,  did  not  stop  till  they  had  sacked 
and  lud  in  ruins  the  houses  of  the  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  friars  and  the  Carthusian  mon- 
astery. The  queen  regent  advanced  upon  Perth 
with  a  conriderable  army,  but,  finding  the  Prot- 
estants well  prepared  for  resistance,  proposed 
terms  of  accommodation  which  were  accepted. 
The  Protestants,  in  order  to  consolidate  their 
strength,  formed  a  religious  bond  or  covenant^ 
and  began  to  be  distinguished  as  the  cougre^ 
gation,  and  their  leaders  as  the  lords  of  the  con- 
gregation. Iconoclasm  was  a  prominent  feature 
m  the  Scottish  reformation.  Events  similar  to 
thoae  at  Perth  followed  at  Stirling,  Lindores^ 
Cupar,  St.  Andrew's,  and  other  places.  Knox 
haa  preached  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's 
againat  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  the  threats 
of  the  archbishop,  and  with  such  success  that 
the  magistrates  united  with  the  inhabitants  in 
desolating  the  churches  and  monasteries,  and  in 
establishing  the  reformed  worship.  Meantime 
avil  war  raged  throughoot  the  kingdom  be- 
tween the  regent,  assisted  by  French  troops, 
and  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  who  im- 


plored the  succor  of  Elizabeth.  In  political  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  Knox  was  a  con- 
spicuous adviser,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Ediuburffh  after  an  extensive  circuit  through 
the  souwem  and  eastern  counties.  After  a 
contest  of  12  months^  marked  by  many  atroci- 
ties, the  vigorous  assistance  rendered  by  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  death  of  the  queen  r^nt  while 
the  English  troops  were  investing  Edinburgh, 
led  to  a  truce  and  to  the  summons  of  the  parlia- 
ment to  settle  differences.  Parliament  assem- 
bled in  Aug.  1560,  and  the  reformed  religion 
was  establi&ed,  and  Roman  Catholicism  inter- 
dicted by  law  in  Scotland.  Knox  retained  the 
office  of  minister  in  the  metropolis,  and  soon 
after  the  arrivid  of  the  young  Qneen  Mary 
(Aug.  21, 1561)  she  summoned  the  influential 
and  noted  reformer  to  her  presence.  Six  inter- 
views are  recorded  between  him  and  the  queen, 
and  the  questions  which  she  raised  were  discuss- 
ed by  him  with  an  undaunted  freedom  and  rigor, 
which  once  drove  her  to  tears.  She  causea 
his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treason  in  1568,  but  all 
the  councUlors  except  the  immediate  depend- 
ents of  the  court  voted  for  his  acquittal.  The 
vehemence  of  his  public  discourses  led  him  into 
frequent  difficulties.  In  1562  he  disputed  pub- 
licly for  8  days  with  Abbot  Quentin  Kennedy  at 
Maybole;  in  1565  he  quoted  certain  texts 
which  gave  offence  to  the  king  (Darnley),  and 
was  for  a  short  time  prohibited  from  preach- 
ing; he  fled  from  Edinburgh  when  the  queea 
returned  from  Dunbar  after  the  death  of  Ris- 
zio;  and  he  preached  a  sermon  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  infant  king  at  Stirling  (July  29, 
1567).  Under  the  brief  regency  of  Moray,  the 
work  of  Knox  seemed  to  be  completed,  and  he 
thought  of  retiring  to  Geneva  to  end  his  dajs 
in  peace.  After  the  assassination  of  Moray, 
civil  and  religious  conftision  returned  under 
the  regency  successively  of  Lennox  and  Mar. 
Weakened  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1570, 
Knox  yet  reappeared  in  the  pulpit,  while  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Orange  and  others  of  bis  friends  were 
forsaking  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  and 
while  he  differed  from  his  brethren  in  the  as- 
sembly about  praying  for  the  queen.  So  vio- 
lent was  the  enmity  excited  by  liis  animadver- 
sions, that,  following  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
he  left  Edinburgh  for  St.  Andrew's,  May  5, 1571. 
He  returned  in  the  following  year,  and  his  last 
energies  were  put  forth  in  denunciations  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's.— ^Tlie  doctrines  of  Knox  embraced  a  Cal- 
vinistic  creed  and  a  Presbyterian  polity.  The 
"  Order  of  Geneva,"  a  liturgy  which  he  shared  in 
preparing  for  the  use  of  the  church  at  Frankfort, 
and  subsequently  employed  in  his  congregation 
at  Geneva,  was  introduced  into  Scottish  Protes- 
tant churches  in  1565.  His  character  was  mark- 
ed by  a  stem  realism,  which  could  be  beguiled 
by  no  social  pretensions,  no  conventioniQ  dig- 
nities, no  pompous  traditions.  From  this  sprang 
his  scornful  bitterness  and  his  insensibility  to 
the  social  graces  and  refinements  which  Mary 
exhibited  personally,  and  sought  to  transplant 
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firom  Paris  to  her  native  land.  Hk  preaohing 
was  diBtingaisbed  for  a  headlong  and  Tehement 
energy,  which,  as  the  English  ambassador  said. 
"  pat  more  life  into  him  than  600  trumpets.*' 
Earnest  and  intense  in  every  practical  direction, 
his  mind  was  not  at  all  of  a  reflective  or  speon- 
lative  cast,  and  as  a  thinker,  save  perhaps  on 
political  subjects,  he  takes  no  rank ;  his  polit* 
ical  views  rather  sprang  from  an  instinctive 
sense  than  from  the  devdopment  of  fundamen* 
tal  principles.  The  best  known  of  his  writings 
is  the  '*  Historic  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion 
within  the  Realm  of  Scotland ''  (1586 ;  mutilated 
ed.  by  David  Buchanan,  London  and  Edinburgh, 
1644;  complete  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1782).  A  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  David 
Laing,  is  in  progress  in  Edinburgh  (6  vols.,  1846 
-^56).  The  principal  biography  of  him  is  that 
by  Thomas  McOrie  (1812 ;  new  ed.,  1889). 

KNOX,  YiOBSiMUB,  an  English  clergyman 
and  author,  bom  at  Newington  Green,  Middle* 
sex,  Dec.  8, 1752,  died  in  Tunbridge,  Kent,  Sept. 
6, 1821.  He  was  educated  at  St  John's  college, 
Oxford.  In  1778  be  was  elected  master  of  Tun- 
bridge school,  and  continued  for  88  years  to 
preside  over  that  institution.  He  then  settled 
in  London,  where  his  preaching  was  mnch  ad- 
mired. He  was  a  voluminous  and  popular 
writer,  but  has  been  best  known  as  the  editor 
of  the  compilation  entitled  '^  Elegant  Extracts." 
His  works,  with  a  biographical  preface,  were 
published  in  London  in  1824^  in  7  vols.  Svo., 
indnding  *'  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary." 

KNOXVILLE,  a  city  of  Tennessee  and  seat 
of  justice  of  Knox  co.,  situated  on  high  ground 
on  the  right  or  N.  bank  of  Holston  river,  4  m. 
below  the  mouth  of  the  French  Broad  river,  and 
185  m.  E.  from  Nashville;  pop.  in  1850,  8,690; 
iq  1860,  about  8,000.  The  Holston  is  navigable 
to  this  point  by  steamboats,  and  the  dty  is  the 
place  of  junction  of  the  E.  Tennessee  and  Geor- 
gia and  E.  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroads ;  an- 
other road,  now  building,  will  connect  it  with 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  various  towns  in  North 
and  South  OaroUna.  It  is  the  principal  com- 
mercial place  of  E.  Tennessee,  and  is  rapidly 
growing  in  size  and  importance.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  state  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
which  during  the  2  years  ending  July  15,  1857. 
there  were  80  pupils  under  instruction,  and  of 
the  nniversity  of  East  Tennessee,  founded  in 
1806.  The  medical  department  of  the  latter 
institution  was  established  in  1856.  KnoxviUe 
'  also  contains  8  academies,  8  churches,  4  news- 

Saper  offices,  8  banks,  a  large  car  factory,  a 
curing  miU,  and  an  extensive  manufactory  of 
glass.  KnoxviUe  was  settled  in  1789,  and  re- 
ceived its  name  2  years  later  in  honor  of  Gen. 
Henry  Knox,  secretary  of  war  under  President 
Washington.  In  1794  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  territory,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  territorial  and  afterward  of  thestate  govern- 
ment until  the  legislature  was  removed  to  Nash- 
ville in  1817.  In  1794  the  first  steps  were  taken 
toward  the  establishment  at  KnoxviUe  of  Blount 
college,  the  parent  of  the  present  university. 


KlTfFHAUSEN,  Babok,  a  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  the  British  service  during  the  American 
war  of  independence,  bom  in  Alsace  abont 
1780,  died  in  BerUn  in  June,  1789.  His  father 
commanded  a  regiment  under  the  duke  of 
Mariborough,  and  his  own  military  career  com^ 
menced  in  the  service  of  Frederic  William  I. 
of  Prussia,  the  father  oi  Frederic  the  Great. 
Subsequently  he  served  in  the  several  wars 
waged  by  the  latter  against  Austria.  In  1776 
he  received  from  the  British  government  the 
command  of  12,000  Waldeckers  and  Hessians 
hired  to  aid  in  repressing  the  insurrection  in 
the  American  colonies,  and  arrived  in  New 
York  in  time  to  participate  in  the  battle  of 
Brooklyn,  Aug.  1776.  He  was  present  at  White 
Plains,  and  aided  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington in  Nov.  1776,  and  m  the  defeat  of  the 
American  forces  at  Brandywine  in  the  sncoeed- 
ing  year.  In  June,  1780,  being  then  in  tem- 
porary conmiand  of  the  British  troops  in  New 
York,  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
he  made  a  descent  into  the  Jerseys  with  5,000 
men,  in  the  hope  of  rallying  the  disaffected 
Americans  to  the  royal  standard ;  but  he  ac- 
complished little  beyond  sacking  the  village  of 
Connecticut  Farms.  On  the  28d  he  reentered 
the  Jerseys  witii  reinforcements,  and  attacked 
the  detachment  under  Greene  which  occupied 
Springfield  and  the  heights  in  the  rear,  ^ot  so 
skilful  were  the  dispositions  of  the  American 

Smeral,  that  after  an  indecisive  conflict  the 
ritish  again  returned  to  Staten  island,  after 
burning  the  village  of  Springfield.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  amiable  and 
simple-minded. 

KOALA,  a  marsupial  animal  of  thephalanger 
family,  and  geTmsp)Kueolaret4^  (De BlainviUe), 
the  P.  cinereus  (Fisch.).  The  dental  formula 
is:  incisors  fzf,  canines  jz|,  premolars  fr|,  mo- 
lars |i}=:80 ;  the  posterior  upper  incisors  and 
canines  are  small,  and  the  crowns  of  the  mcdars 
have  4  tubercles.  Thebody  is  stout;  the  bead 
moderate,  with  a  very  short  facial  portion  and 
naked  muffle;  ears  .moderate  and  dothed  with 
long  hairs;  eyes  large  and  not  protected  by 
lashes ;  moustaches  small  and  scanty.  The  toes 
of  the  fore  feet  are  in  2  sets,  one  composed  of 
the  2  inner  (which  are  the  shortest),  and  the 
other  of  the  8  outer,  of  which  the  central 
is  the  longest,  and  all  have  long,  curved,  and 
compressed  claws;  the  two  portions  of  the  feet 
are  slightly  opposable;  the  1st  toe  of  the  hind 
feet  is  very  far  back,  large,  and  without  a  nail. 
The  stomach  is  provided  with  a  cardiac  glandular 
apparatus,  and  the  csMum  is  8  times  as  long  as 
the  animal ;  the  pouch  is  well  developed ;  the 
tail  is  wanting.  The  koala  is  abont  2  feet  long, 
10  or  11  inches  high,  with  a  girth  of  18  inches : 
the  limbs  are  powerful,  and  the  large  hands  and 
ibet  sdmirably  adapted  for  climbing  trees ;  the 
fur  is  dense,  soft,  and  woolly,  of  a  general  ashy 
gray  color,  inclining  to  brown ;  hinder  part  of 
back  dirty  yellowish  white,  under  parts  dirty 
white,  and  inside  of  hind  limbs  rusty  brown. 
It  inhabits  New  South  Wales,  where  the  natives 
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inntit  lior  the  floflh,  imnaioff  It  iato  the  tq>a  of 
the  highest  gnm  trees,  in  whioh  it  passes  the 
di^  feeding  en  the  teller  shoots  or  sleeping ;  it 
descends  the  trees  at  night  in  searoh  of  roots, 
whieh  it  di^  up  with  its  powerful  daws.  On 
the  groond  it  creeps  slowlj,  and  when  dimhing 
lodss  like  a  small  hear;  when  angry  it  assumes 
a  fierce  look  and  utters  a  shrill  cry.  Koalas  are 
found  in  pcurs,  and  the  mother  carries  her  young 
one  on  her  hack  when  it  has  outgrown  her 
pouch ;  they  are  very  tenacious  of  life.  An 
aooount  of  this  so  called  native  hear  may  be 
found  in  the  London  ^^  Philosophical  Transao- 
tions^^  for  1808,  in  which,  however,  the  koala 
is  confounded  with  the  womhat,  another  Aus- 
tralian marsupial.  The  skull  is  remarkable  for 
its  obl<Hig  quadrate  form,  great  width  of  na^ 
bones,  length  of  £ygomatic  arches,  auditory  pro- 
tnberanees,  and  depth  of  rami  of  lowerjaw. 

£00H,  Kabl  Heinbioh  Emanubl,  a  German 
traveller  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Weimar  in  1809. 
He  studied  the  natural  sciences  and  medicine 
at  W&rzburg  and  Jeua,  and  undertook  in  1880 
a  sdentific  journey  through  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Buasia  and  the  Caucasian  isthmus,  of 
whioh  he  published  a  narrative  (2  vols.,  Stutt- 
gart^ 18i2-'8).  In  a  second  journey  in  1848-^4 
he  extended  his  researches  through  Turkey  and 
Armenia  to  the  Caspian  sea,  obtaining  the  ma- 
terial^  for  a  new  work,  Wanderungen  im  Oriente 
(8  vob.,  Weimar,  1846-'?).  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  eastern  war,  the  8d  vol.  was  published 
separately  under  the  title  of  IHe  Krimm  und 
Odema  (Leipsic,  1854;  translated  by  Eomer, 
Iondon/1856.) 

KOCHANOWSKI,  Jak,  a  Polish  poet,  bom 
in  the  palatinate  of  Sandomir  in  1682,  died  in 
Loblin  in  1584.  He  studied  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  after  his  return  to  Poland  was 
employed  by  Elng  Sigismund  Augustus  in  var 
nous  miflsions.  He  soon  retired,  however,  to 
tnvate  life  at  his  country  seat  of  Czamolas. 
ffis  lyrical  productions  in  both  Polish  and  Latins 
whidi  belong  to  the  finest  of  that  age,  gained 
him  the  appellation  of  the  Polish  Pindar.  Among 
his  writings  are  a  translatiou  of  the  Psalms  in 
Polish  verse,  various  satires,  and  a  drama.  The 
editions  of  his  works  are  numerous. 

£00E,  Chablbs  Paul  ds,  a  French  novelist 
and  dramatist,  bom  at  Passy.  near  Paris,  May  21, 
1794.  The  son  of  a  Dutch  Danker  who  had  re- 
moved to  France,  and  who  died  on  the  scaffold 
during  the  revolution,  he  was  carelessly  educat* 
ad  under  his  mother's  supervision,  and  entered 
a  banking  house  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk.  In 
1818  he  printed  at  his  own  risk  his  first  novel, 
Z'M|/b»t  ds  mafomme^  which  was  unsuccessful. 
He  then  produced  a  number  of  melodramas, 
vaudevilles,  and  comic  operas,  which  brought 
him  into  notice.  In  the  mean  time  he  published 
several  lively  but  not  very  decent  tales  and 
novels,  which  increased  his  popularity  until 
he  beoame  a  great  favorite  among  the  middle 
daases  of  France.  His  dramatic  works  number 
over  100. 

KO£KKO£K,  Bsbetabd  Cobhxucb,  a  Dutch 


landscape  painter,  bora  in  Middelburg,  Oct  11, 
1808,  died  in  Nov.  1858.  At  the  great  eaEposi- 
tion  in  Paris  in  1865  he  received  a  medal  of  the 
first  class.  For  many  years  previous  to  his 
death  he  resided  in  Cleves,  where  he  established 
a  school  of  design. 

KOEPPEN,  Adolfhttb  Louis,  a  Dani^  lec- 
turer and  author,  born  in  Copenhagen,  Feb. 
14, 1804.  He  was  destined  for  a  mUitary  ca^ 
reer,  but  subsequently  pursued  a  course  of  law 
studies,  and  in  1825  entered  the  royal  board  of 
commerce.  In  1880-'81  he  made  a  pedestriaii 
tour  over  Europe ;  and  in  1884.  durmg  a  visit 
to  Greece  on  account  of  his  health,  he  received 
an  invitation  from  King  Otho  to  fill  the  pro- 
fessorship of  history,  archsoology,  and  moaem 
languages  at  the  royal  military  coUege  of  the 
Euelpides,  then  situated  in  the  island  of  uEgina. 
In  this  position  he  remained  9  years,  visiting  in 
the  interval  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  Being  obliged  in  1848,  in  consequence 
of  the  popular  rising  against  the  German  sys» 
tem  of  government,  to  retire  from  his  profe»> 
sorship,  he  returned  to  Denmark,  and  in  1846 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of 
the  historical  society  of  Philadelphia,  before 
which  in  the  succeeding  year  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  ^*^cient  and  Modem 
Athens  and  Attica,''  which  were  repeated  wi^- 
in  the  next  few  years  in  an  enlarged  form  be- 
fore the  Lowell  institute  in  Boston,  the  Smith* 
sonian  institution  in  Washington,  the  university 
of  Virginia,  Brown  university,  and  other  insti* 
tutions.  In  1850-'51  he  delivered  a  course  ol 
lectures  on  the  political,  social,  and  literary 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  in  illustration  of 
which  he  published  in  1854  his  "  World  in  the 
Middle  Ages"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York),  with 
an  ^^Atlas  of  the  Middle  Ages."  In  the  same 
year  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  history, 
easthetics,  and  modern  languages  in  Franklin 
and  Marshall  college,  Lancaster,  Penn.,  which 
he  still  holds. 

EO£PP£N,  Cabl  FniBDiaoH,  a  German 
scholar,  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century.  For  many  years  past  he  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  principal  gymnasium  of  Berlin, 
and  ranks  next  to  the  director  of  that  institn* 
tion.  In  1848  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  idea  of  Uie  Juf 
DMm — the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  impres- 
sion was  immediately  exhausted,  but  the  govern* 
ment  has  not  allowed  him  to  issue  another  edi- 
tion, and  has  refused  to  raise  his  saluy,  although 
an  increase  has  been  granted  to  all  his  fellow 
instractors.  In  1657  appeared  his  Die  Bdigum 
det  Buddha  and  ihre  Entitehung.  The  various 
data  in  relation  to  the  similarity  of  old  and  new 
superstitions  are  here  brought  together  with 
great  skill  and  scholarship  into  one  well  ar^ 
ranged  and  comprehensive  work.  His  next 
important  work,  Lamauohs  Ei&rarchiey  or  the 
Lamuc  system  of  religion  as  it  exists  in  Thi- 
bet, Mongolia,  and  China,  was  published  in 
1850,  and  is  regarded  as  a  remarkable  addi- 
tion to  that  branch  of  study. 
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KOHI^  JoHANv  Gbobo,  a  German  traTeUer 
aod  aathor,  bom  in  Bremen,  April  28,  1808. 
After  studying  law  at  GOttingen,  Heidelberg, 
and  Munich,  and  jMtsang  several  years  as  private 
tutor  in  Oonrland,  he  travelled  in  Russia,  and 
returned  to  Germany  in  1 888.  His  observations 
fiimished  the  materials  for  8  publications,  which 
.were  so  favorably  received  that  he  decided  to 
devote  his  li£B  to  travel.  He  fixed  his  residence 
at  Dresden,  whence  he  made  numerous  ezcur* 
iions  to  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  France, 
Switzerland,  Dalmatia,  Hungary,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe ;  and  his  narratives  comprise  17  dis- 
tinct works,  most  of  them  in  2  or  8  vols.  eadi. 
He  has  also  written  some  scientific  treatises,  as 
Der  Veriehr  der  MerucJien  in  seiner  AbhAngig- 
MtMuder  Erddberfldehe  (Dresden,  1841) ;  Der 
Mein  (1851) ;  Die  Domm  (1868) ;  Skieeen  atu 
Ifatur-  und  Vdlkerleben  (1861) ;  and  a  series  of 
essays  entitled  Aug  meinen  ff&tt&n  (1862).  He 
has  long  been  collecting  complete  materials  for 
a  history  of  the  voyages  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
eoTery  of  America.  He  pursued  his  researches 
while  travelling  for  several  years  in  the  United 
States,  and  since  his  return  to  Germany  has  pub- 
lished two  books,  oue  on  his  travels  in  north- 
western America,  and  the  other  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  of  ^'Kitohi-Gami :  Wan- 
derings round  Lake  Superior"  (London,  1860), 
and  contuning  many  of  the  traditions  of  the 
OJibbeway  Indians.  He  has  also  prepared  a 
work  on  the  history  and  geography  of  Amer- 
ica, which  has  not  yet  appeared. — His  wife,  Ida. 
EoHL,  wrote  in  connection  with  him  the  Bng- 
luehe  Skiesen  (1846),  and  separately  Farie  und 
die  Franeaten  (1846). 

EOHNE,  FnBDSBio,  an  American  merchant, 
of  German  extraction,  bom  in  Bheda,  Prussia, 
March  80, 1767,  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  26, 
1829.  He  emigrated  in  1780  to  the  United 
States  without  money  or  resources,  obtained  a 
derkshlp  with  a  merchant  in  Charleston,  S.  0., 
subsequently  entered  into  business  on  his  own 
account,  and  at  the  age  of  60  retired  with  a 
large  fortune,  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life 
alternately  in  Charleston  and  Philadelphia. 
Nearly  $400,000  of  his  propertv  was  bequeathed 
to  various  societies  connected  with  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church,  and  to  charitable  in- 
ititations,  and  his  surplus  residuary  estate  was 
directed  to  be  shared  among  the  charitable 
institutions  of  South  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  colored  population 
of  each  state  might  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

EOLOSET,  Fkbbnoz,  a  Hungarian  author 
and  orator,  bom  in  the  county  of  Middle  Szol- 
nok,  Transylvania,  Aug.  8,  1790,  died  in  Pesth, 
Aug.  24,  1888.  He  studied  at  the  Protestant 
oollM;e  of  Debreczin,  and,  though  deprived  by  an 
aocident  of  one  of  his  eyes,  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  literary  attainments,  became  a 
eealous  follower  of  Francis  Eazinczy,  and  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  belles-lettres,  writing 
for  the  "Transylvanian  Museum."  In  1809  he 
was  appointed  notary  of  the  roval  court  at 
Pesth,  and  in  1826,  together  with  his  friend  Paul 


Bsemere,  started  a  literary  periodical  under  the 
title  of  £let  is  literatura  (^Life  and  Litera- 
ture"), which  owed  its  popularity  chiefly  to  hia 
own  critical  contributions.  Having  been  elect- 
ed 8  years  later  notary  of  the  county  of  Szat- 
m^,  and  subsequently  deputy  of  that  county  to 
the  diet  of  Presburg  of  1882-'6,  he  acquired 
new  £une  by  bis  political  activity  as  a  member 
of  the  opposition,  and  as  an  orator  became  one 
of  the  favorites  of  the  nation.  When  Baron 
Nicholas  Wessel^nyi  was  arraigned  for  treason 
by  the  Austrian  government,  Edlcsey,  prompted 
by  friendship  and  patriotism,  eagerly  undertoc^ 
his  defence,  but  died  suddenly  soon  after.  Hia 
'^  Works,'*  embracing  songs,  ballads,  satires^ 
short  novels,  critical  writings,  and  some  of  hia 
orations,  were  collected  after  his  death,  to  which 
was  added  after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
of  1848  his  ''  Diary  during  the  Diet  of  18S2-'6.*' 
Critical  acuteness,  a  peculiar  vigor  of  diction 
in  prose,  and  elegance  in  poetry,  combined  to 
elevate  him  to  the  first  rank  among  Hungarian 
writers,  and  he  ranks  equally  high  as  a  patriot 

EOLLAR,  Jak,  a  Slavic  scholar  and  poet» 
born  in  N.  W.  Hungary  in  1798,  died  in  Vienna, 
Jan.  29,  1862.  He  studied  at  Presburg  and 
Jena,  took  orders,  and  in  1819  became  a  preach- 
er of  an  evangelical  congregation  at  Pesth. 
Being  a  Slovak  by  birth,  he  became  a  champion 
of  the  national  ri^neration  of  his  race,  and  the 
most  zealous,  if  not  the  first,  advocate  of  Pan- 
slavism,  or  of  a  union,  literary  and  political,  of 
all  Slavic  tribes.  He  developed  this  tendency 
in  poetical  works,  written  mostly  in  the  Bohe- 
mian dialect,  as  well  as  in  disquisitions  on  the 
antiquities  of  the  Slavi.  Among  the  former 
are  his  Bams  (''Poems,*'  1821);  Slaney  deen 
C'  The  Daughter  of  Glory"),  l^is  most  celebrat- 
ed work ;  and  Narodnie  tpiewanky  (a  collec- 
tion of  Slovakian ''  Popular  Songu") ;  among  the 
latter,  Rowra/wy  o  imenaeh  (''  Treatises  on  the 
Names'*  of  the  ancient  Slavi) ;  Slawa  bohfni 
( ''  Goddess  Slava") ;  ''  On  the  Literary  Relation 
of  the  Slavic  Tribes  and  Dialects''  (in  German); 
Oeetopis  (^''A  Journey"  for  antiquarian  purposes 
to  northern  Italy) ;  and  ''Ancient  Slavic  Italy,** 
a  work  in  German,  which  he  left  in  manuscript 
In  1849  he  was  made  professor  of  archieology 
at  the  university  of  Vienna. 

EOLLER,  FsANZ,  baron  von,  an  Austrian 
genera],  bom  in  Mdnchengratz,  Bohemia,  Nov. 
27,  1767,  died  in  Naples,  Jan.  26,  1826.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1786,  rose  gradually  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal,  and  in  1814 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  accompa^ 
nied  Napoleon  to  Elba.  At  one  time  he  changed 
uniforms  with  Napoleon  in  order  to  incur  hipn- 
self  whatever  injury  or  insult  might  be  offered 
to  the  latter,  and  kept  to  the  end  of  his  life  the 
gray  coat  of  the  emperor.  In  1821  he  com- 
manded an  army  sent  to  Naples  to  repress  the 
revolution.  He  cultivated  hterature  and  art^ 
and  left  a  collection  of  antique  vases  obtained 
in  Naples,  which  was  subsequently  purchased  by 
the  king  of  Prussia  for  the  museum  of  Berlin. 

EOILIEEB,  Albbsobt,  a  German  physiol* 
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ogist,  bom  about  1818.  He  is  dtsttngnished 
in  the  soientitio  world  for  his  microscopic  ro- 
•earehes  into  the  economy  of  the  human  frame, 
and  holds  the  position  of  professor  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  the  university  of  WOrzbarg. 
Among  hia  earlier  papers  are  those  on  the  re- 
prodnotive  organs  and  flnid  of  invertebrate  ani* 
mala,  published  in  Valentine's  JRi^iorium  for 
1841 ;  on  the  origin  of  the  ovnm  m  insects,  and 
a  oomparison  between  the  development  of  this 
organ  in  articulate  animals  and  vertebrata 
(1842) ;  on  the  development  of  the  e^halopoda 
(1844) ;  and  on  the  contractile  cells  of  the  em- 
bryo of  ploMoria  (1846).  In  1860-^62  appeared 
in  two  parts  the  first  yolume  of  an  elaoorate 
work  on  the  ^  Microscopic  Anatomy  or  Histol- 
ogy of  the  Human  Body,'^  in  which  were  em- 
bodied the  results  of  many  years  of  observation 
with  the  microscope.  As  it  was  of  too  com- 
prehensive a  character  for  the  use  of  students, 
he  published  in  1852  a  complete  manual  on  the 
anbject,  entitled  MandJnteh  der  Gembelehre  de$ 
Menteken  (8vo.,  843  woodcuts),  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  and  published  by  the 
Sydenham  sodety.  By  this  publication  he  has 
established  his  rank  as  one  of  the  first  of  living 
bistologists.  Among  his  more  recent  papers  are 
a  numSur  on  the  structure  of  the  lower  animals. 
KOLLONTAJ,  Hnoo,  a  Polish  statesman  and 
anthor»  bom  in  the  palatinate  of  Sandomir, 
April  1,  1750,  died  in  Warsaw,  Feb.  28, 1812. 
He  studied  at  Pinczow  and  Oracow,  chose  the 
ecdesiaatical  career,  visited  Rome,  and  after  his 
vetnm  became  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Ora- 
eow.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  a  member 
^the  committee  of  public  education  organized 
at  Warsaw  by  Stanislas  Augustus  Poniatow- 
ski,  the  last  king  of  Poland.  He  was  subse- 
quently active  in  reorganizing  the  university 
of  Cracow,  and  in  1782  was  elected  its  rector ; 
bat  he  lost  the  office  two  years  afterward  in 
coDflequenoe  of  his  reformatory  tendencies, 
which  proToked  the  hostility  of  the  party 
friendly  to  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
letnmed  to  Warsaw^  and  his  zeal,  eloquence, 
knowledge,  and  abihty  soon  made  him  one  of 
the  prindpal  actors  in  the  grand  political  dra- 
BU  which  ended  with  the  ftoal  fall  of  Poland  in 
1794.  He  rose  to  the  dignity  of  vice-chancel- 
knr  of  the  crown,  which  he  held  during  the  de- 
liberations of  the  long  diet,  and  was  m  every 
way  active  in  brin^g  about  the  liberal  con- 
stitutioa  of  May  8,  1791.  When  the  confedera- 
tion of  Taigovitza,  which  was  formed  against  it 
by  the  defenders  of  the  liberum  wto  and  other 
constittttional  privileges  of  the  nobility,  became 
triumphant  with  the  aid  of  Russian  bayonets, 
be  retired  to  Dresden,  and  his  estates  were  con- 
fiscated. He  returned  to  Poland  in  1794  to 
diare  the  dangers  in  the  rising  under  Eosciusz- 
ko,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the 
finanoea.  After  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  while  seek- 
ing refuge  in  flight,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Anatrians,  and  imprisoned  in  Ohnfitz,  sharing 
the  dungeons  of  that  fortress  with  liifayette, 
thooib  separated  from  hun,  but  was  finaUy  re* 


leased  at  the  intercession  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander I.  in  1808.  His  possessions,  however, 
were  not  restored  to  him,  and  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement in  Volbynia,  until  the  creation  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw  by  Napoleon,  in  1807,  recalled 
him  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  activity.  He 
spent  his  last  years  alternately  at  Warsaw  and 
Cracow.  As  a  patriot  EoUontaj  ranks  among 
the  most  admired  and  most  abused  of  his  na- 
tion. By  his  adversaries  he  was  called  the 
Robespierre  of  Poland.  His  writings,  mostly 
anonymous,  are  marked  by  vigor,  eloquence, 
and  sublimity  of  ideas.  Among  them  are :  *^  Let- 
ters on  School  Reform;"  " Letters  to  S.  N.  Ma- 
lachowski.  Marshal  of  the  Diet,  on  the  Reforms 
Necessary  in  the  State ;"  ^'  Remarks  on  the  He- 
reditary Succession  to  the  Throne;"  "  Speeches 
made  at  the  Diet  of  Warsaw;"  and  *^ Political 
Law  of  the  Polish  Nation."  After  his  death 
were  published  Stan  anoieeenia  ("  Condition  of 
Public  Education,"  Posen,  1842),  and  Badania 
Au^orycsn^C' Historical  Researches,"  Cracow, 
1844).  The  celebrated  work  on  the  "  Formation 
and  Fall  of  the  Constitution  of  May  8,  1791," 
which  appeared  in  German  and  French,  was  hia 
only  in  part. 

KOLOWR  AT,  an  ancient  famUy  of  Bohemia, 
many  members  of  which  have  held  high  posi- 
tions in  church  and  state.  Its  present  repre- 
sentative. Count  Fbanz  Auton,  bom  Jan.  81, 
1778,*became  a  member  of  the  Austrian  cabi- 
net in  1826,  and  favored  a  comparatively  liberal 
policy,  especially  after  the  advent  of  Ferdinand 
to  the  throne.  Since  the  revolution  of  1848 
he  has  retired  from  public  affiurs.  He  is  the 
founder  of  the  national  museum  in  Prague,  and 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
the  material  and  intellectual  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try. The  national  literature  of  Bohemia  is  espe- 
cially indebted  to  him  for  great  encouragement. 

KONG,  a  mountain  range  of  W.  Africa,  run- 
ning E.  and  W.  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast^ 
on  the  N.  frontier  of  Upper  Guinea,  and  ter- 
minating on  the  Atlantic  in  a  number  of  prom- 
ontories,  the  principal  of  which  are  Capes  Verga 
and  Sierra  Leone.  Its  £.  termination  is  not  de* 
fined.  Mr.  Dn  ChaUln  extends  the  name  to  the 
mountains  which,  connecting  with  those  Just 
described  near  the  river  Niger,  extend  south- 
ward, in  a  direction  generally  parallel  to  the 
coast  of  Lower  Guinea,  and  send  off  several 
branches  toward  the  sea.  One  of  these  ramifi- 
cations extends  from  near  Fernando  Po  island 
to  the  river  Muni  in  lat.  1°  2'  N.,  and  then  turn- 
ing inland  rejoins  the  main  range ;  it  u  known 
as  the  Sierra  del  Crystal.  Furtlier  inland,  accord- 
ing to  the  traveller  already  mentioned,  another 
onset  called  the  Nkoomoo-Naboualee  moun- 
tains runs  £.  and  W.  The  Kong  mountains  are 
very  imperfectly  known.  The  W.  division  does 
not  exceed  2,600  feet  in  average  height,  but  in 
some  places  is  believed  to  reach  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow.  Mt.  Loma,  on  the  S.  W.  frontier 
of  Soodan,  the  supposed  source  of  the  Niger,  is 
about  1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  Granite,  mar- 
ble, and  limestone  are  the  prevailing  rocks. 
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KONIEH,  EoNiA,  or  Ooom  (ano.  Ieonhm\ 
a  oitj  of  Asia  Minor,  capital  of  the  eyalet  of 
Oaramania,  in  lat  ST""  54'  N.,  long.  89''  40'  K, 
27  m.  K  by  8.  from  Smyrna ;  pop.  about  20,000. 
The  stout  walla  which  surround  it  were  built 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  by  the  8el« 
jookian  sovereigns,  and  display  some  interest- 
ing Greek  inscriptions  and  other  relics,  which 
were  so  arranged  in  the  mason-work  as  to  re- 
main yisible.  Of  more  than  100  mosques  which 
the  city  contains,  12  are  large,  and  2  are  much 
admired  for  their  magnificence.  It  has  also 
several  medretes  or  cofieges,  and  the  tomb  of 
Hazret  Mevlana,  a  Mussulman  saint  much  re- 
vered throughout  Turkey  and  the  founder  of 
the  Mevlana  dervishes.  This  tomb  is  a  goal  of 
pilgrimage  for  devotees;  it  is  conspicuous  by 
its  bright  green  cylindrical  tower  and  surmount- 
ed by  a  dome.  Kouieh,  however,  is  in  a  state 
of  decay,  and  its  houses  are  little  more  than 
huts  of  sun-dried  bricks.  Its  only  manufactures 
are  carpets  and  blue  and  yellow  leather,  and  its 
trade  is  inconsiderable. — ^The  ancient  Iconium, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Cicero,  and 
Btrabo,  and  in  the  history  of  the  apostles,  was 
the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  but  rose  to  importance 
only  after  the  taking  of  Nicsea  by  the  crusaders. 
The  Se\jookian  sovereigns  of  Roum  made  it 
their  capital  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century ;  Frederic  Barbarossa  assaulted  it  in 
1190 ;  the  sons  of  Genghis  Khan  subsequently 
became  masters  of  it ;  and  B^jazet  11.  made  it 
the  capital  of  Oaramania  in  1486.  Ibrahim 
Pasha  won  here  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Turks  in  Dec.  1882. 

EONIG,  Fbiedrior,  a  German  inventor,  bom 
in  Eialeben,  April  17,  1776,  died  Jan.  17, 1888. 
He  learned  the  business  of  a  printer  under  Breit- 
kopf  in  Leipsic,  studied  at  the  university  of  that 
oily,  and  went  in  1806  to  London,  where  he 
invented  an  improved  press.  He  obtained  a 
oontract  for  manufacturing  two  for  the  London 
^' Times,''  and  the  machine  was  so  successful 
that  the  number  for  Nov.  28, 1814,  was  worked 
by  it  at  the  rate  of  1,100  impressions  per  hour. 
Ednig  afterward  introduced,  with  the  help  of 
another  German  named  Bauer,  several  improve* 
ments  into  this  press.  He  also  invented  a  ma- 
chine for  printing  both  sides  of  a  sheet  simul- 
taneously, but  this  was  so  complicated  and 
clumsy  as  to  be  useless.  He  established  himself 
with  Bauer  at  Oberzell,  whence  they  sent  press- 
es to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

EONIGSBERG,  a  fortified  city  of  Prussia, 
capital  of  a  sovernment  and  circle  of  the  same 
name,  second  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  for^ 
merly  the  capital  of  Prussia  proper,  situated  on 
the  river  Pregel,  5  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  lat 
64*  24'  8"  N.,  long.  20*  80'  2"  E.,  860  m.  by 
railway  from  Berlin;  pop.  in  1868,  80,000,  of 
whom  2,600  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  1,600 
Jews.  The  city  consists  of  the  town  proper  and 
4  suburbs,  the  former  being  subdivided  into  the 
Altstadt  on  the  W.,  Ldbenicht  on  the  £.,  both 
lying  high,  and  the  Eneiphof,  a  swampy  island 
in  the  PregeL    The  city  posBessea  21  churohea, 


a  magogne,  an  ezohaoge,  a  citybal),  a  tbeatr^ 
2  theologioal  seminaries,  8  gymnasia,  schools  or 
all  branches  of  fine  arts,  science,  industry,  and 
oommeroe,  6  hospitals,  deaf;  dumb,  and  blind 
asylums,  with  many  other  charitable  instltotiODai 
and  a  public  library  of  160,000  volomes.  The 
most  imposing  public  building  is  the  cathedral, 
an  interesting  Gothic  structure,  in  which  the 
religious  service  of  the  Reformed  church  waa 
inaugurated  in  1628.  In  a  porch  outside  of  the 
cathedral  rest  the  remains  of  £[ant)  who  was  a 
native  of  EOnigsberg.  The  Schloss^  or  palace, 
now  used  for  government  offices,  was  onoe  the 
residence  of  the  grand  masters  of  the  Teutonio 
order,  by  whom  the  city  was  founded  in  1257, 
and  also  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg.  The 
university,  founded  in  1644  by  the  maigrave 
Albert,  and  hence  called  the  Albertine  uni- 
versity, was  in  a  prosperous  ocmdition  in  the 
16th  century,  when  the  attendance  of  students, 
which  is  now  only  800,  was  nearly  2,000.  It 
has  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  indnding  sev- 
eral manuscripts  of  Luther^s,  5  clinical  adioob, 
a  botanic  garden,  and  a  celebrated  observatory 
under  the  direction  of  Bessel  until  his  death  in 
1846,  and  containing  one  of  the  finest  meridian 
globes  in  the  world,  prepared  by  Reichenbaob. 
The  first  rector  of  the  university  was  Georg 
SabinuS)  the  son-in-law  of  Melanchthon.  It 
became  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  phi- 
hMophy  of  Eant  was  first  propounded.  Bmde 
Eant,  the  names  of  Hamann,  Hippel,  Herder, 
Fichte,  Herbart,  and  Jacob!  are  associated  with 
the  institution.  Its  800th  anniversary  waa  od- 
ebrated  in  1844,  and  the  foundation  atone  for 
new  university  buildings  was  laid  Aug.  8,  1851. 
The  city  has  been  strongly  fortified  since  1843, 
on  the  plan  of  detached  forts,  and  is  destined 
by  the  government  to  become  one  of  the  great- 
est fortresses  of  Prussia.  Pilau  is  its  port.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  mostly  with 
Great  Britain,  the  exports  being  bread8tnfiS^ 
flax,  hemp,  oil  seeds,  bones,  timber,  Ac;  the 
imports,  colonial  produce,  iron,  coal,  cotton,  and 
raw  sugars.  Its  manufiitotures  are  textile  fiahriea^ 
soap,  leather,  and  starch.  Sugar  and  sflver  re- 
fining, brewing,  and  distilling  are  carried  on. 
Much  amber  was  formeriy  found,  but  the  pro- 
duction has  faUen  off.  The  sturgeon  fishery  is 
of  importance.  The  annual  entrances  and  clear- 
ances average  collectively  2,400  vessels.  The 
shipping  owned  by  the  port  in  1869  oom|iriaed 
21  sailing  vessels,  2  ocean  and  6  river  steamen. 
EONIGSMARE,  Philip  Chbibtophsb,  oount 
0^  a  Swede  famous  for  his  adventures  and  tra- 
gical end,  born  about  1640,  killed  July  1,  1694. 
While  a  colonel  in  the  Swedish  service  he  came 
to  the  court  of  Hanover  in  1692.  Tlie  prinoe 
elector  (subsequently  George  I.  of  England)  had 
married  his  cousin  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Zell,  a  princess  celebrated  for 
her  beauty.  Alienated  fW>m  her  husband  by 
his  gloomy  and  jealous  character,  Sophia  was 
naturally  attracted  by  the  friendship  of  Klka^ 
mark,  whom  she  had  known  wlien  young,  and 
gladly  availed  herself  of  hia  ofEer  to  aid  her  te 
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flfflom  the  oomrt  of  Hanorer,  where  she  was 
moBl  nukiiidly  treated,  to  Fhmoe.  Their  inter- 
views  were  watched,  and  one  evening  on  qnit* 
ting  her  he  was  assassinated  bj  order  of  the 
elector.  Dr.  Doran,  in  his  ^*  Lives  of  the  Qneens 
of  the  Hooae  of  Banover'^  (London,  1856),  en- 
deavors to  exonerate  the  princess  from  a  gailtj 
low  ibr  the  gallant  Swede;  hnt  the  fkot  of  its 
existence  is  efltablished  by  the  letters  which  she 
exchanged  with  him,  published  In  Leipsio'in 
1847.  Their  love  story  was  dramatized  by 
Michel  Maason  in  1856,  nnder  the  title  of  Aimer 
«t  m^ifrtr. — Maboi  Auboba,  sister  of  the  pre* 
ceding,  bom  probably  in  Stade  in  1670,  died  in 
Qaedfinbnrg,  Feb.  16,  1728.  She  was  an  or- 
phan, and  went  while  yet  a  yonng  girl  to  Dres- 
oen,  hoping  to  recover  by  royal  intervention  her 
property,  which  was  kept  from  her  by  Hamburg 
bankers.  iVederio  Angnstos,  the  elector  and 
fiitore  king  of  Poland,  after  a  long  courtship, 
obtained  her  as  his  mistress,  and  by  him  she 
became  mother  of  the  celebrated  Manrice  of 
Saxony.  She  died  in  poverty,  leaving  52  crowns 
to  her  son.  '^Her  beanty,  ner  wit,  her  grace, 
miited  to  very  remarkable  acquisitions  in  Team- 
ing and  science,  induced  Voltaire  to  term  her 
the  most  celebrated  woman  of  two  centuries." 
She  left  in  MS.  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces  and 
poonuL  The  memorable  incidents  of  her  life 
were  pablished  in  Leipsio  in  1886,  and  a  full 
biography  in  1848. 

KOODOO.    See  Antelopb. 

KOOM,  or  XuM,  a  Persian  town,  capital  of  a 
government  of  the  same  name  in  the  province 
of  Central  Irak,  80  m.  from  Teheran.  It  is 
important  from  its  situation  on  the  high  road 
between  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  coun- 
try, merchandise  destined  for  the  south  from 
Easibin  and  northward,  or  snch  as  comes  from 
the  sooth  to  any  of  these  parts,  being  conveyed 
by  the  more  urect  road  between  that  town 
and  Koom  instead  of  being  carried  to  Teheran. 
AndenUy  it  was  a  place  of  great  magntfi* 
eence,  and  had  a  population  of  100,000;  the 
number  in  modem  times  has  been  as  low  as 
6,000.  Mr.  Abbot,  English  consul  at  Teheran, 
who  visited  the  place  in  1849  and  1850,  was 
told  by  the  governor  of  Room  that  the  popular 
tion  was  gr^nally  increasing,  the  number  then 
being  12,000,  not  including  the  many  strangers 
and  temporary  residents,  who  swell  it  to  20,- 
000.  Portions  of  the  town  are  in  mins,  it  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  the  A%bans  when  they 
invaded  Persia  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
centnry.  The  bazaars  are  numerous  and  exten- 
sive, containing  about  400  shops,  of  which  near- 
ly 40  are  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  sale  of 
Manchester  gooos.  There  are  about  20  cara- 
vansariea,  and  manufactures  of  China  ware 
of  inferior  quality,  of  pottery,  and  of  jars  for 
oooliog  water,  which  are  much  esteemed.  The 
town  is  sapposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  an* 
cient  Choana,  and  to  have  been  built  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  203,  fk'om  the  mins  of  7 
towns,  which  composed  a  small  sovereignty  un- 
der an  Anbio  prince. 


KOOR,  or  EuB  (ano.  Oym»\  a  river  of  the 
Russian  province  of  Qeorgia,  which  rises  in  the 
Saghanloo  mountains,  in  the  Asiatic-Turkish 
province  of  Akhabsikh,  near  the  confines  of  £rz- 
room.  It  flows  N.  E.  into  Georgia  until  it 
approaches  the  S.  base  of  the  Caucasus,  when  it 
turns  K  S.  E.  and  runs  nearly  parallel  with  that 
range  to  the  Caspian  sea,  which  it  enters  by  3 
mouths  1 00  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Bakoo.  Its  length 
is  about  830  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  06  m.  from 
its  mouth  by  small  vessels.  Its  banks  are  high, 
and  except  near  its  month  well  wooded.  Its 
waters  are  yellowish  and  turbid,  and  the  cup- 
rent,  though  smooth,  is  rapid.  Its  principal 
affluents  are  the  Aras,  Alazan,  and  Tora. 

KOORDISTAN,  or  Kubdistak  ("the  conn- 
try  of  the  Koords*'),  an  extensive  region  of 
western  Asia,  comprised  chiefly  within  tiie  ba- 
sin of  the  Tigris,  between  lat.  34"*  and  SO"*  N., 
long.  42°  and  47''  E.,  and  belonging  partly  to 
Turkey,  partly  to  Persia;  area  alK>ut  40,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  8,000^00.  Its  limits  are 
not  well  defined.  Persian  Koordistan'  is  com- 
prised chiefly  in  the  province  of  Irak-AJemee,  and 
the  Turkish  in  the  eyalet  or  province  of  Eoor- 
distan.  The  geographical  features  of  the  north- 
em  and  southern  portions  of  the  country  are  dis- 
similar. Mountam  ranges  from  8,000  to  18,000 
feet  in  height,  and  many  of  the  peaks  covered 
with  snow  during  6  months  in  the  year,  occupy 
the  north,  breaking  the  surface  into  deep,  nar- 
row valleys,  and  mgged  table-lands,  of  which 
the  most  extensive  is  the  plateau  of  Ali-Bagh 
along  the  Armenian  frontier.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  8  ranges  of  hills  of  no  great  altitude,  the 
southern  portion  of  the  territory  is  low  and 
level.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tigris,  Zab 
Ala,  Zab  Asfel,  and  Dialeh,  the  first  receiving 
the  waters  of  all  the  others.  There  are  severid 
lakes/of  which  the  most  considerable  are  Van 
and  Ooroomiah.  The  soil  is  exuberantly  fertile. 
The  diroate  ranges  fy-om  extreme  heat  to  ex* 
treme  cold ;  the  winters  in  N.  Eoordistan  are  very 
severe,  and  the  summers  in  the  S.  localities  are 
attended  by  an  equally  intense  heat.  The  coun- 
try has  but  little  mineral  wealth,  although  alum^ 
sulphur,  and  iron  are  found,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  salt  springs.  Forests  of  oak,  walnut^ 
and  other  hard  woods  clothe  the  mountains ; 
grains  of  all  kinds,  tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp, 
with  the  usual  fruits  of  temperate  climates^ 
thrive  on  the  plains.  Mulberry  trees,  for  silk- 
worms, are  cultivated.  Cotton  is  found  to  suc- 
ceed in  certain  localities.  A  remarkable  vege- 
table production  is  found  here,  answering  in 
most  respects  to  the  manna  which  fed  the  diil- 
dren  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness;  it  is  collected 
from  leaves  of  trees  and  occasionally  from  the 
ground,  and  is  dried,  pounded,  and  eaten  as  a 
sweetmeat  The  gigantic  rose  is  a  floral  pro- 
duction peculiar  to  the  locality.  Vegetables 
of  all  kinds,  especially  melons  and  cucumbers, 
grow  to  extraordinary  size.  Honey  is  prodncea 
largely.  Medicinal  plants,  especially  gall  nuts 
of  superior  quality,  are  largely  exported,  tia  Is- 
kanderoon  and  Smyrna.    Agriculture  employs 
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little  attention  or  skill  Flocks  and  herds  oon« 
Btitate  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
horses  are  small,  bat  capable  of  great  endar- 
ance,  and  are  mach  in  demand  for  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  cavalry.  They  are  worked  under 
the  saddle  only,  oxen  being  the  beasts  of  draught. 
Camels  are  little  used,  owing  to  the  broken  na- 
ture of  the  ground.  Sheep  of  a  long-tailed 
breed,  with  wool  of  the  most  delicate  fibre, 
comprise  the  bulk  of  the  live  stock.  The  prin- 
cipal wild  animals  are  the  panther,  bear,  lynx, 
jackal,  hynna,  and  fox.  Many  varietiesof  game 
abound. — ^Turkish  Koordistan  begins  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  great  monntain  range  which  stretches 
from  Mount  Ararat  in  a  S.  S.  £.  direction,  and 
now  divides  the  Turkish  and  Persian  empires. 
The  province  is  administered  by  a  governor* 
general  (in  1860,  Mahmoud  Pasha),  whose  seat 
is  at  the  capital,  Diarbekir.  During  the  last  20 
years  the  Turkish  government  has  been  slowly 
reducing  the  Koords  to  submission,  in  which 
they  have  been  much  aided  by  the  dissensions 
among  the  native  chiefii. — ^The  inhabitants  are 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Oarduchi  (see  Oar- 
DUOHi),  through  whose  territory  Xenophon  led 
the  retreat  of  the  10,000.  Their  complexion  is 
light)  and  their  physiognomy  aniuiateo.  Sharp 
•  but  delicate  features,  an  ample  and  open  fore- 
head, deep-set,  dark,  and  intelligent  eyes,  a  finely 
cut  moutli  shaded  by  a  moustache,  go<>d  teeth, 
small  and  handsomely  shaped  hands  and  feet,  and 
a  well  proportioned  frame,  give  to  the  Koords  a 
remarkable  elegance  of  person;  while  their  ao« 
tive  habits  impart  a  strength  of  body  which  ren- 
ders them  physically  one  of  the  finest  people  of 
Asia.  They  are  good  horsemen,  expert  m  the 
use  of  arms,  adventurous  and  daring,  inclined 
somewhat  to  brigandage,  but  hospitable.  The 
young  women  are  very  beautiful,  but  the  shriv- 
elled look  of  age  comes  upon  them  when  they 
have  scarcely  reached  the  period  of  mid-life. 
The  national  costume  resembles  that  of  the 
Turks.  The  men  wear  a  cloak  of  blaqk  goats* 
hair,  and  a  red  cap  around  which  is  wound  a 
silk  shawl  falling  down  upon  the  shoulders. 
Only  the  aged  wear  beards.  The  women,  ex- 
cept a  few  of  the  highest  rank,  do  not  veil; 
they  are  treated  with  more  respect  than  in 
most  eastern  countries ;  their  principal  source 
of  amusement  is  music,  while  the  diversions  of 
the  men  consist  almost  entirely  of  warlike  ex- 
ercises and  story  telling.  The  cultivators  form 
a  totally  distinct  class  from  the  warlike  tribes, 
who  look  down  upon  them  with  contempt  and 
use  them  brutally.  The  stationary  part  of  the 
population  live  prinoipally  in  small  villages  scat- 
tered over  the  hills,  beside  which  however  there 
are  several  considerable  towns,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  Eermanshah.  The  tents  of 
the  wandering  tribes  are  of  black  cloth  divided 
into  two  apartments,  one  of  which  is  set  apart 
for  the  women.  A  fence  of  hurdles  surrounds 
the  tent,  and  the  horses  are  picketed  within  tlie 
ring. — ^In  religion  the  minority  of  the  people 
profess  to  be  Mohammedans  of  the  sect  of  Omar, 
but  their  creed  is  tinctured  with  remnants  of 


the  old  ManidhsMUi  and  Maglan  ^temsi  and 
they  have  many  superstitious  pi*actioes  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Koran.  About  100,000  are 
Nestorian  Christians,  locally  known  as  Ealdani, 
and  governed  by  two  patriarchs,  one  of  whom 
has  6  suffragan  bishops  and  the  other  13.  The 
episcopal  dignity  is  hereditary,  descending  from 
uncle  to  nephew.  Bishops  are  often  consecvat* 
ed  at  the  age  of  18.  The  inferior  clergy  are 
generally  very  ignorant,  although  what  litde 
learning  there  is  among  the  Kaldani  is  con- 
fined to  ecclesiastics.  These  Christians  inhabit 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  the  moontainB 
which  skirt  it  on  the  £.  They  are  independent 
and  warlike.  There  is  a  church  and  priest  in 
each  of  their  villages. — ^The  Koords  have  be* 
longed  successively  to  the  Assjrrian,  old  Persiflo, 
Parthian,  new  Persian,  Saracenic,  and  Mogul  em- 
pires. They  are  now  nominally  subject  to  Persia 
and  Turkey,  yet  pay  little  or  no  obedience  to 
either  state,  and  until  recently  nominated  thdr 
own  beys  and  pashas. 

KOORILE  (or  Kubilb)  ISLANDS,  a  chain 
of  small  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  extending 
from  the  S.  extremity  of  Kamtchatka  to  Tesso^ 
the  northernmost  of  the  Japanese  islands;  thej 
lie  between  lat.  42''  and  5V  N.,  and  long.  145' 
and  166®  £.,  are  26  in  number,  and  reach  over 
a  space  of  more  than  700  m.  in  length ;  pop. 
about  1,400.  They  are  divided  into  the  Greet 
Kooriles,  which  belong  to  Japan,  and  the  Little 
Kooriles,  which  are  rabject  to  Russia.  The  larg- 
est of  the  former  are  Kunashir,  Itump,  and  Urnp; 
of  the  latter,  Lumshu,  Paramushir,  and  Oneko* 
tan.  The  surface  of  these  islands  is  very  irreg- 
ular ;  in  some  there  are  mountains  whose  sniu- 
Inits  tower  over  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  Alexander  von  Humboldt  in  his  "Cos- 
mos^* says:  '^The  range  of  the  Koorile  islands 
from  the  extreme  point  of  Kamtchatka  to  Cape 
Broughton  (the  northernmost  promontory  of 
Yesso),  in  a  longitudinal  space  of  720  geogra*. 
phical  miles,  exhibits  from  8  to  10  volcanoes^ 
still  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  ignition.  The 
northemmo!^  of  them,  on  the  island  of  Alaid, 
known  for  its  great  eruptions  in  the  years  1770 
and  1798,  is  well  wortny  of  being  acoarately 
measured,  its  height  being  calculated  at  from 
12,000  to  16,000  feet.''  The  shores  are  in  gen- 
eral rooky  and  precipitous,  and,  in  conseqaenoe 
of  the  violent  currents  which  prevail  aroand 
them,  very  difficult  of  access.  Several  of  the 
Kooriles  are  uninhabited,  and  several  uninbab' 
itable  for  want  of  water ;  but  many  are  fertile 
well  wooded,  and  produce  game  and  fish  in 
abundance.  The  climate  is  tempestuous,  eever^ 
and  foggy.  The  vegetable  productions  are  fe«r 
and  unimportant  The  principal  animals  are 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  sables,  otter^  seals,  and 
fowl.  The  chief  commerce  is  carried  on  with 
China  and  Japan.  The  minerals  are  iron,  sul- 
phur, and  copper.  The-  people  are  in  gen^ 
of  low  stature,  dark  complexion,  and  more  hiiirj 
than  the  other  races  of  E.  Asia.  Their  habits 
are  excessively  filthy,  but  their  disposition  is 
honest  and  gentle.  In  manners  and  customs  the 
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sortbem  islanders  resemble  tlie  Eamtchadales; 
the  Bonthern,  who  a^e  termed  Ainus,  to  some 
extent,  the  Japanese.    (See  Ainus.) 

EOORSE,  or  Etjbsk,  a  government  of  Enro* 
pean  Russia,  bounded  N.  by  Orel,  E.  bvYo- 
n>n^,  8.  by  Pultowa  and  Kharkov,  and  W.  by 
Tchemigov ;  area,  17,818  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
1,836.949.  The  surface  is  in  general  nndolating, 
the  climate  mild  and  dry,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  meet  valuable  minerds  are  iron,  limestone, 
and  nitre.  The  mannfiiicturto  oonnst  of  coarse 
cloths,  leather,  soap,  spirits,  and  earthenware.-^ 
KooRSK,  the  capitflX  is  situated  on  theTuskara,  a 
tribntaiy  of  the  Sem,  280  m.  S.W.  from  Moscow ; 
pop.  about  81,000.  It  is  a  large  town,  with 
narrow,  ^rty,  and  ill  paved  streets,  and  no  re- 
markable buildings.  It  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  with  Bt  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  civil  and  military  governors  of 
the  province,  and  of  the  archbishop  of  Koorsk 
and  Bielgorod. 

KOPPEN,  Fbisdbioh,  a  German  philosopher, 
bom  in  Lubeck,  April  21, 1775.  The  son  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  he  studied  theology  at 
Jena,  where  the  lectures  of  Reinhold  andFichte 
interested  him  in  philosophical  speculations.  He 
remained  one  year  in  Gdttingen,  where  he  wrote 
an  AlhandhmgHber  C^enbarung^  in  Benehung 
av/Sanfieheund  Ficht^sche  Philotophie  (1797)^ 
and  afterward  travelled  in  Switzerland.  His 
friendship  for  Jacob!  and  sympathy  with  his 
doctrines  occasioned  his  polemical  work  SchsU 
Ung*9  LehfTty  oder  das  Game  der  PhiUmphie  dee 
aXmluten  NiekU  (1808).  From  1804  to  1807  he 
was  a  Lutheran  minister  at  Bremen,  was  after- 
ward for  20  years  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Landshut,  and  in  1827  received  the  correspond- 
ing professorship  at  Erlangen.  An  earnest  dis- 
mple  of  Jacobi,  the  special  aim  of  his  writings 
is  to  harmonize  Christian  and  Platonic  doctrines 
in  philosophy.  Among  his  principal  works  are : 
DarsUllung  de»  Wetent  d&r  PhihBophis  (1810) ; 
PhOomfphU  dss  ChrUttnthufM  (1818-15);  Po- 
litik  nacK  PlaUmiscken  Orundtdteen^  mit  An- 
¥tendung  a/uf  tmsere  Zeit  (1818) ;  Vertraute 
Briefe  iOer  BOeher  und  Welt  (1620-^8);  and 
PhvkmpkU  der  PhihiophU  (1840). 

KORAN,  or  Alkosak  (the  Koran,  what  is 
read,  reading ;  fW>m  qard^  he  read,  gathered), 
the  sacred  book  of  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
the  code  regulating  all  ethical,  civil,  political, 
criminal,  and  military  concerns  of  the  Moslems, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  chief  literary  treasure 
of  the  Aiabic  language.  It  is  also  honored  by 
the  following  names :  DHhr,  remembrance,  ad- 
monitioii,  praise,  nobleness;  Ikirqdnj  evident 
ttgoment,  distinction  of  good  from  evil,  of 
truth  from  falsehood ;  Al-Sudly  the  true  reli- 

en,  right  direction ;  Kitdb  (Eutub),  scriptur^ 
)k,  commentary  (with  the  epitheto  AUah^  of 
God,  ^A^  excellent);  Qeldm^Sh&tY (ealam^us 
itoUii$)^  sacred  writing;  MiMd^y  code;  Tensgil 
(descended),  heavenly  revelation.  In  size  it  is 
aboat  equal  to  the  Kew  Testament  It  is  di- 
vided into  114  9ura»  or  chapters,  each  having 
a  title  which  states  its  argument,  or  beginning 


with  some  word  contained  within  the  argument, 
or  with  an  initial  letter  cf  such  word,  declaring 
also  that  it  was  revealed  either  at  Mecca  or  at 
Medina,  and  indicating  the  number  of  verses  in 
tl)e  chapter ;  these  peculiarities  vary,  however, 
in  different  editions.  This  introduction  is  fol* 
lowed  by  the  formula :  Bi-wn^illdhi  er-rahmani 
er-rahimi — "  In  the  name  of  the  God  of  pity 
and  mercy."  After  these  words,  29  suras  con- 
tain letters  from  which  they  are  severally  en- 
titled ;  as  for  instance,  the  5bth  is  called  Sura 
Kuf;  these  letters  are  variously  interpreted  ao* 
cording  to  the  Jewish  Oabala.  The  suras  are 
divided  into  a/yaU  (signs  or  miracles),  since  each 
contains  something  wonderful,  or  into  verses. 
The  number  of  these  varies  from  400  to  600  in 
each ;  those  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  are 
long,  those  toward  the  end  are  short  For  the 
purpose  of  recitation  in  the  mosques  the  Koran 
IS  divided  into  80  adw(U  or  parts,  or  into  60 
OM^  or  sections,  each  of  4  x>ortions;  and  the 
whole  is  daily  read  by  80  moqris  or  readers, 
i4)pointed  on  account  of  their  learning. — ^Mo- 
hammed began  his  revelations  at  the  age  of  40 
(A.  D.  610),  and  continued  them  during  28  years 
amid  many  vicissitudes.  There  is,  therefore, 
very  little  connection  between  the  suras,  or  even  . 
between  the  verses  of  each  sura;  as  they  were 
often  promulgated  merely  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  recorded  in  the  memory  of  his  disciples, 
before  beinff  written  down.  Hence,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  occasions  on  which  they 
were  delivered,  they  contain  dogmas,  dialogues 
with  Allah  (Qod),  narrations,  praises  of  .Mah 
and  of  Mohammed,  rules  of  conduct  for  indi- 
viduals and  for  society  at  large,  admonitions, 
defences  of  the  prophet's  doctrines,  promises, 
refutations  of  slanders,  encouragements  to  the 
faithfVil,  and  threats,  all  without  any  systematic 
arrangement  The  sources  of  these  lucubrations 
were,  beside  the  invention  of  Mohammed  him- 
self^ the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Arabs,  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  Talmnd 
and  Midrash  of  the  later  Jews,  the  Ohristian 
New  Testament,  together  with  the  writings 
considered  as  apocryphal,  the  so-called  prot- 
eoangelia^  and  some  tenets  of  the  Maj^,  Many 
of  these  elements  are  modified  in  varions  ways; 
they  are  sometimes  perverted  altogether,  and 
are  especially  affected  by  anachronisms.  Details 
on  these  points  mav  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Geiger,  Trot  hc^t  Mohammed  aus  dem  Juden- 
thum  m^genomment  (Bonn,  1888X  a&d  Qerok, 
Vermeh  einer  Chrutologie  dee  Kcran  (Ham- 
burg, 1889). — Oonceminff  the  mode  in  which 
the  £[oran  was  written,  Uiere  are  very  different 
opinons  among  its  votaries  as  well  as  among 
its  adversaries.  According  to  the  former,  the 
mission  of  the  prophet  was  predicted  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  they  hold,  was  falsified  by 
the  Jews.  The  first  Tenzil,  written  on  the  Lauh 
(broad  table  of  wood  or  bone,  shoulder  blade 
with  writing  on  it)  el  Mahsuh  (the  preferred), 
was  brought  from  the  7th  heaven  to  the  lowest 
lunar  heaven,  in  the  '^ night  the  predestined** 
(feileit  el  gadr)^  by  the  archangel  Gabriel,  the 
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74th  and  96t1i  snras  before  the  others.  After- 
ward Mohammed  received  portions  at  different 
times,  at  Mecca  and  subseqnentlj  at  Medina. 
A  kind  of  Lord's  prayer,  being  nniyersal,  forms 
the  Ihiihat  (exordinm,  opening)  or  first  sura. 
The  several  portions  were  either  written  down, 
at  the  prophet^s  dictation,  on  skins,  the  shoul« 
der  blades  of  sheep,  or  on  palm  leaves,  or  were 
merely  remembered.  Gabriel  is  said  to  have 
pointed  out  their  arrangement^  and  the  collec- 
tion was  preserved  in  the  ark  of  the  doctrine. 
Mohammed  examined  the  Tenzil  (written  on  the 
skin  of  the  ram  which  Abraham  had  sacrificed 
instead  of  his  son  Isaac,  boand  in  silk  and  adorn* 
ed  with  gold  and  jewels  from  paradise)  every 
year,  and  inspected  it  twice  in  the  year  of  his 
demise.  Such  is  the  belief  of  the  faithful,  who 
however  do  not  agree  on  all  the  traditions.  It 
is  claimed  by  various  sectfiL  but  not  proved,  that 
several  persons  assisted  Mohammed  in  writing 
AZ-hUdh-Allahf  viz. :  Abdallah  ben  Selam  and 
Yerka,  both  rabbis ;  Emir  ben  el  Ha4jraim,  a 
Greek  slave ;  Haber  and  Tasir,  swordsmiths  at 
Mecca ;  Ay  ish,  a  bookseller ;  Kaish,  a  monk ;  Ber^ 
gins,  a  Nestorian  monk ;  Said  ben  Yanas  ben 
Abd  ez-Zalibi,  a  Nestorian  abbot  at  Bassorah,  and 
a  friend  of  Mohammed  from  his  youth ;  Selman, 
a  baptized  Magus,  &c.  Many  as^haU  or  disciples 
of  the  prophet  having  been  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Yemama,  Abnbekr  (his  fiather-in-law  and  the 
first  oaliph)^  acting  by  the  advice  of  All,  ordered 
Zeid  ben  T'abit  to  collect  in  writing  all  those 

Portions  of  the  revelation  which  the  surviving 
earers  of  the  prophet  remembered,  and  intrust- 
ed the  whole  of  the  work  to  Hafra,  one  of  his 
widows.  As  the  divergence  in  the  copies  of 
the  Koran  caused  disputes,  especially  between 
the  Modems  of  Syria  and  Irak,  Othman,  the  8d 
caliph,  aided  by  the  as^habs,  elaborated  7  new 
copies  at  Medina,  and  sent  6  of  them  to  the 
cities  of  Mecca,  Yemen,  Damascus,  Bahrein, 
Bassorah,  and  Oufa,  burned  the  varying  copies 
as  apocryphal,  and  was  hence  surnamed  Jami 
el  Korar^  collector  of  the  Koran.  Later  there 
appeared  oUier  copies  varyiug  in  the  reading 
division  and  number  of  verses,  of  which  twooi 
Medina,  those  of  Mecca,  Gufa,  Bassorah,  and  the 
so  called  Vulgatch,  are  especially  worthy  of  no- 
tice. A  Koranic  Masora,  similar  to  the  rabbinic, 
counts  0,000  or  6,286  verses,  76,689  or  99,464 
words,  and  828,015  or  880,118  letters  in  the 
Koran.  The  most  renowned  interpreter  of  the 
Koran  was  Beidhavi,  who  lived  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury.— The  dialect  of  the  Koran,  b^ng  the  purest 
EaraiM  dllMnu  (Koran  language),  ennobled 
the  Arabian  language.  The  system  of  writing^ 
derived  from  the  Syrian,  had  been  adopted  in 
the  towns  of  Hira  and  Anoari,  and  hence  by  the 
Koraish  tribe,  shortly  before  the  prophet,  who 
called  himself  ITabi  Ommy^  illiterate  prophet, 
because  he  learned  to  write  late  in  life.  The 
first  copies  of  the  Koran  lacked  diacritic  signs, 
and  hence  arose  various  readings  before  Oth- 
man. Many  words  were  differently  read  even 
during  Mohammed^s  lifetime.  There  are  no  dia- 
critic signs  in  many  Oofic  copies.  When  the  Ko- 


ran was  diffused  beyond  the  bounds  of  ArabiSf 
it  became  necessary  to  add  vowel  signs,  llw 
diacritics  were  lines  at  first,  written  with  pale 
black  ink,  and  the  vowels  were  marked  in  red. 
From  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  trae  read- 
ing among  foreigners  arose  the  Arabic  grammar. 
The  language  of  the  Koran  is  pecoliar  in  maoj 
respects :  it  is  often  abrupt,  often  rough,  foU 
of  rare  forme,  has  a  pnoetic  style,  the  last  verses 
sometimes  rhyming,  is  full  of  allusions  to  past 
and  contemporary  events ;  is  highly  allegoncal, 
sometimes  oracular  and  mystic;  and  oontaina 
many  anacolutha,  reticences,  permutationa,  aod 
insensible  transitions,  espedaUy  in  thecolloqaiea 
with  Allah.  Its  graphic  style  is  alao  inooo- 
sistent  with  strict  rules,  and  more  oompendiou 
than  that  used  in  common  transactions.  Super- 
stitious veneration  has  opposed  many  improTe> 
ments  both  in  the  phraseology  and  in  the  writ* 
ing;  hence  have  arisen  various  sects,  and  qQa^ 
rels  among  interpreters  and  grammarians.  We 
know  of  no  original  copy  of  Mecca  or  Medina. 
Sooa  after  the  conquest  of  Irak,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Syria,  the  Koran  was  copied  at  Bassorah  and 
Oufa,  so  beautifully  that  the  older  copies  were 
soon  forgotten.  More  slender  characters  were 
brought  into  common  use  at  Bagdad,  and  moch 
later  were  introduced  into  the  Koran  by  the  vi- 
zier Abu-Ali  Mohammed  ben  All  ben  Hasan  llnk- 
Mokla,  who,  although  he  had  copied  it  thrioe^ 
was  condemned  to  the  loss  of  his  right  hand. 
His  style,  <hi  being  improved,  became  the  iTdi^' 
or  copy-script  of  modem  times,  in  which  the  Ko- 
ran is  printed. — ^The  reading  of  the  Koran  is  n- 
f^rded  by  Mohammedans  as  a  most  pious  work 
in  itself.  It  must  be  read  with  great  predsioo, 
aud  those  parts  and  passages  at  which  the  read- 
er must  incline  or  prostrate  himself^  or  perform 
other  ceremonies,  are  noted  on  the  margin. 
Parts  of  it  are  employed  as  prayers,  especiaUy 
the  Fatihat  The  reading  of  some  passages  b 
used  as  a  specific  remedy  in  certain  diseases 
or  misfortunes,  as  the  '^a/Mun  or  enchantment 
The  copies  of  the  holy  book  are  kept  with  the 
greatest  veneration,  and  their  envelope  ofteo 
contains  the  inscription :  ^'  Let  none  bat  Um 
pure  touch  it.'* — ^There  are  probably  manuscript 
korans  of  the  age  of  Othman  and  All  at  Con- 
stantinople, Damascus,  and  Cairo;  there  are 
some  portions  dating  from  the  1st  century  of  the 
Hegira  at  Copenhagen.  There  are  printed  edi- 
tions by  Alex.  Pagnini  Brixiensis  (Yenice,  1509 
or  1618,  burnt  by  order  of  Clement  VIL) ;  Ahr. 
Hinkelmann  (Hamburg,  1694),  the  oldest  now 
known;  Mollah  Usman  Ismael  (St  Peters- 
burg, 1787),  with  valuable  mar^al  notes;  G. 
ilQgel  (Leipsic,  1835),  revised  by  Redslob  (1887 
and  1842).  The  following  are  editions  of  the 
original  with  versions :  Mfuih-i  Koran^  with  a 
Hindostanee  interlinear  version  and  notes,  hy 
Maulana  Shah  Abdel  Kader,  Calcutta,  ^^^'^ 
with  an  English  version,  Berampore,  1838,  and 
Pereoan  commentaries,  Calcutta,  1887.  T^^ 
is  an  En^^jsh  transUtion  by  Alexander  Boss 
<London,  1649) ;  the  best  is  by  G.  Sale  (2  vok, 
London,  1784 ;  often  reprinted).— For  tiie  teaeb- 
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lags  and  dogmas  of  tbe  Zaran,  see  Mohauixd- 


KORDOFAN,  a  wmOry  of  K  Afrioa»  sabject 
to  the  aovereign  of  Egypt,  lying  between  lat  12° 
SO'  and  16°  80'  N^  long.  29°  20'  and  81°  80'  £., 
bonnded  N.  and  W.  by  Nubia  and  Darfoor,  £. 
by  Sennaar,  and  S.  by  the  Deir  or  Tagnda  monn* 
tains;  pop.  estimated  at  400,000.  Tlie  surface 
fa  in  general  level,  bat  in  the  S.  W.  and  ex- 
treme N.  it  is  rather  mountainous.  There  are 
no  permanent  rivers,  though  several  small  lakes 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
climate  ia  very  unhealthy  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  in  the  dry  season  intolerably  hot;  hurri* 
aanes  are  frequent  The  soil  is  naturally  fer- 
tile. In  the  wet  season  the  earth  is  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  during  the 
droogjkt  everj  thing  is  burned  up.  The  popu- 
lation of  Eordofan  consists  of  negroes,  Arabs, 
and  emigrants  from  Dongola.  This  country 
was  conquered  by  Mehemet  All  in  1820.  Cap- 
ital, Ob^d,  or  £1  Obeid. 

KOBN£B,  Earl  Thsodob,  commonly  called 
Theodor,  a  Crerman  poet,  bom  in  Dresden,  Sept 
28, 1791,  killed  in  the  engagement  of  Rosenberg, 
Aug.  26,  1818.  His  father  intended  him  for 
sdentafio  pursuits,  and  sent  him  to  the  mining 
academy  of  Freiberg ;  but  he  early  displayed  a 
strong  taste  for  poetry,  and  pursued  his  studies 
in  the  universities  of  Leipsia  Berlin,  and  Vien- 
na. Inspired  by  Schiller,  wno  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  nis  father,  he  published  in  the  latter  city 
Ms  drunas  of  T&ni  and  Hedwig  and  the  trage- 
cttea  of  Ztmy  and  Bommunda,  the  latter  being 
a  beantiful  dramatization  of  the  love  story  oi 
Boeamnnd  and  Henry  of  £ngland.  In  1810  he 
pobUshed  his  first  volume  of  poetry  under  the 
title  of  Knospen^  or  ^  Bnds,*^  and  afterward  was 
molnted  secretary  to  the  theatre  in  Vienna. 
11m  great  German  '*  war  of  freedom"  against 
Kapokon  inspired  Kdmer  not  only  to  brave 
aoUona,  but  also  to  write  poetry  of  a  far  better 
eharaeter  and  q^udity  than  any  thing  to  be 
fooad  in  bia  earner  efforts.  At  Breslau  he  was 
enrolled  among  the  *^  black  huntsmen"  of  LfLt- 
IDW  (Uaroh,  1818),  with  whom  he  entered  Sax- 
ony. His  great  braveiy  aoon  gave  him  a  repu- 
tation and  the  rank  of  lieutenant  He  was 
woonded  at  the  battle  of  Bautaen,  but  had 
barely  recovered  before  he  was  again  in  action. 
It  waa  during  this  exciting  life  that  he  wrote 
those  patriotic  songs  which,  accompanied  by 
the  mnsio  of  Weber,  have  since  become  so  well 
known  to  tbe  world.  During  the  night  of  Aug. 
26, 1818,  while  waitiog  in  a  wood  to  attack  a 
■nail  detachment  of  French  troops,  he  wrote  hfa 
oe]ebratediSbAi0mZtii«Z,  or ''Sword  Sons."  At 
7  o'elook  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  LUtaow 
saw  and  attacked  the  French,  who  took  refuge  in 
the  wood  while  Kdmer  pursued  them.  Between 
the  fires  of  hfa  own  men  and  the  enemy  he  was 
BMrtaUy  wounded.  Hfa  friends  gathered  around 
him,  bat  he  waa  speechless,  and  died  in  a  few 
Binntea.  ffia  corpse  was  crowned  with  oak  leaves 
and  bnried  beneath  an  old  oak,  near  the  village 
U  W^Vbbelin.    Near  the  spot  fa  now  placed  a 


fine  monument  of  iron,  designed  by  the  architect 
Thormeyer,  which  has  become  a  place  of  great 
resort  for  visitors.  A  selection  of  his  battle 
soDgs  was  prepared  by  hfa  father  and  published 
under  the  title  of  Lider  und  Sehwert  (Berlio, 
1814;  8th  ed.  1848).  Hfa  complete  works 
were  published  by  the  direction  of  his  mother, 
and  edited  by  Streokfass  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1888 ; 
4th  ed.  1858).  Hfa  ''Life,  written  by  his 
Father,  with  his  Selections  from  hfa  Poems, 
Tales,  and  Dramas,"  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  6.  F.  Richardson,  appeared  in  London 
in  1846. 

KOSCIUSKO,  a  N.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by 
Tippecanoe  river;  area,  667  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850, 10,248.  The  snrfiftoe  is  undulating  and  the 
soil  mo^Uy  productive.  The  &oe  of  uie  coun- 
ty fa  diversified  with  several  lakes  and  prairies. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  841,666  bnshefa 
of  Indian  com,  117,918  of  wheat,  78,092  of 
oats,  4,838  tons  of  hay,  and  28,640  lbs.  of  wool 
There  were  6  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  2  news- 
paper offices,  9  churches,  and  2,451  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  The  Pittsburg,  Fort 
Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad  pssses  tibfough 
Warsaw,  the  capital. 

KOSCIUSKO,  Uomn.  See  Atjbtbalia,  voL 
ii.p.876. 

KO80IU8ZKO,  Tadbusz  (Thadbbus),  a  Po- 
lish patriot  born  about  1766,  died  in  Soleure, 
Switaerland,  Oct  16, 1817.  He  was  descended 
fit>m  a  noble  Lithuanian  family.  He  studied 
with  dfatinction  at  the  military  academy  of 
Warsaw,  was  made  an  officer  of  the  corps  of 
cadets,  and  was  one  of  four  selected  to  travel  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.  Through  the  friend- 
ship of  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  who  early 
penodved  his  merit,  he  remained  several  years 
in  France,  devoted  to  a  variety  of  studies.  On 
hfa  return  to  Poland  he  entered  the  army,  and 
soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  An  unhappy 
and  unrequited  passion  for  the  daughter  of  the 
marshal  of  Lithuania,  one  of  Uie  highest  Polish 
officers  of  state,  induced  him  to  leave  home, 
and  he  embarked  for  America  to  offer  hfa  sword 
to  the  patriots.  Several  other  Poles,  who  had 
fought  m  the  civil  wars  of  their  own  country, 
had  already  crossed  tbe  ocean  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  number  of  foreign  auxiliary  offi- 
cers had  become  indeed  somewhat  oppressively 
great,  if  we  may  judge  from  Washington's  com- 
plaint to  congress  (Oct  1776)  of  the  number  of 
French  gentlemen  whom,  fh>m  their  ignorance 
of  English,  he  was  unable  to  employ.  The 
accomplished  Kosoiuszko,  however,  received  al- 
most immediately  a  commission  as  an  officer 
of  engineers,  Oct  18, 1776,  and,  without  having 
yet  become  personally  known  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  who  mentions  him  as  a  ^*  gentleman  of 
seience  and  merit,^  repaired  to  hfa  post  with  the 
troops  under  Gates.  He  planned  the  encamp* 
ment  and  post  of  the  army  on  the  range  of  hilfa 
called  Bemfa  heights,  from  which,  after  two 
well  fought  actioDs,  Burgoyne  found  it  impossi* 
ble  to  dislodge  the  Americans,  and  fh>m  which 
he  retreated  accordingly  to  Saratoga.    Kosci- 
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nazko  was  saly^eqnently  the  principal  engineer 
in  executing  the  works  at  West  Pointy  and  be- 
came one  of  the  adjutants  of  Washington,  nnder 
whom  he  served  with  distinction.  From  Frank- 
lin, he  received  the  most  marked  ezoressions  of 
esteem  and  commendation.  Finally  ne  was  hon* 
ored  with  the  pablic  thanks  of  congress,  and 
with  the  badge  of  the  Oincinnati.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  Poland,  where  he  lived 
several  years  in  retirement  In  1789,  when 
the  Polish  army  was  reorganized,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  migor-general.  Me  fonght  gallantly, 
in  defence  of  the  constitntion  of  May  8, 1791, 
nnder  Prince  Poniatowski  against  the  Russians, 
and  particidarly  in  the  battle  of  Zielence  (June 
18,  1792),  and  in  that  of  Dnbienka  (July  17). 
On  the  latter  occasion,  with  but  4,000  men,  he 
kept  at  bay  16,000  Russians  for  6  hours.  The 
post  which  he  defended  had  been  fortified  in 
24  hours.  The  patriots,  however,  were  over- 
whelmed by  enemies  from  wiUiout  and  by  their 
aristocratic  opponents  within,  who  were  finally 
joined  by  the  weak  king  Stanislas  Augustus 
himself.  Russia  and  Prussia  divided  their  spoils. 
Kosciuszko  retired  to  Leipsic,  where  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  fi'om  the  French  govern- 
ment to  become  a  citizen  of  France.  He  was 
bent,  however,  upon  another  effort  for  Poland. 
A  rising  of  his  countrymen  was  secretly  planned, 
and  Kosciuszko  was  unanimously  elected  their 
chief;  his  late  commander,  Prince  Poniatowski, 
serving  nnder  him.  Madalinski  was  the  first  to 
raise  the  banner  of  independence.  Kosoiuszko 
suddenly  appeared  at  Cracow,  March  24, 1794, 
issued  a  manifesto  at  once  against  the  Russians, 
and,  with  a  hastily  collected  host,  armed  mostly 
with  scythes,  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy.  At 
Raclawice  (April  4)  he  routed  with  6,000  men 
a  Russian  corps  of  twice  that  number,  and  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Oracow.  Meanwhile  tiie 
inhabitants  of  Warsaw  rose  against  their  Rus- 
sian garrison,  and,  after  a  murderous  conflict  of 
8  days,  drove  the  survivors  from  the  city.  In 
various  other  parts  the  insurrectionprospered 
with  equal  fortune,  and  the  army  of  Xosciuszko 
received  reinforcements  from  the  Polish  detach- 
ments which  had  been  sent  to  the  remote  south- 
ern districts.  Koeduszko  committed  the  con- 
duct of  government  affairs  to  a  national  council 
organized  by  himself,  and  moved  forward  in  quest 
of  the  imperial  army.  He  unexpectedly  found 
his  march  opposed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  at  the 
head  of  40,000  men.  Eosciuazko,  whose  force 
amounted  to  but  18,000,  attacked  him,  June  6, 
1794,  at  Szczekociny.  From  this  place,  after  a 
long  and  bloody  coi^ctthe  Poles  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  upon  Warsaw,  which  during 
two  months  they  held  against  continued  and 
furious  assaults.  Oracow  meanwhile  was  sur- 
rendered; and  another  Polish  general  lost  a  bat- 
tle at  Ohelm.  Disturbances  arose  also  at  War- 
saw. The  people  murdered  some  disaffected 
Poles  and  a  number  of  Russian  prisoners,  before 
Koeduszko  could  interfere.  He  had  one  month 
before  (May  29)  renounced  dictatorial  power  bv 
the  organization  of  a  supreme  national  council, 


into  whose  liands  he  consigned  the  extrBordi* 
nary  authority  that  had  been  conferred  upoa 
him.  His  power  nevertheless,  at  least  in  the 
beleaguered  city,  was  absolute;  and  in  its  exer- 
cise he  rivalled  his  great  American  contempo* 
rary  and  late  commander  in  the  vigor  and  in- 
tegrity of  his  conduct.  The  combined  armies  of 
Frederic  William  II.  and  Oatharine,  arooaDting 
to  60,000  men,  after  a  succession  of  bloody  eon- 
fiicts,  were  compelled  by  the  Polish  chief  to 
raise  the  siege.  Austria  came  to  the  aasistsnoe 
of  the  bafii^  allies,  and  160,000  enemies  were 
now  operating  in  the  field.  Against  them  Koe- 
duszko, with  20,000  regular  troops  and  twioe 
that  number  of  undisciplined  peasants,  main* 
tained  himself  until  two  Russian  corns,  tinder 
Suwaroff  and  Fersen,  after  ravaging  Lidiusnii 
and  defeating  a  Polish  attack,  effected  a  juno- 
tion,  and  with  overwhelming  numbers  oame 
upon  him  at  Maciejowice,  Oct  10.  For  manj 
hours  the  Poles  fought  with  unwavering  fide^ 
ity.  At  length  Kosciuszko,  after  repelllDg  8 
distinct  onsets,  fell  covered  with  wounds.  In 
the  act  of  falling  from  his  horse^  he  uttered  thst 
well  known  prophetic  lament :  FinU  Folonia» 
He  was  taken  by  the  Russians,  and  consigned  to 
a  prison  in  8t  Petersburg.  The  8d  partitioa 
and  entire  annihilation  of  Poland  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  disaster  at  Maci^owice,  wliioli 
was  soon  followed  by  the  stormmg  of  PragL 
Kosciuszko,  in  his  single  person,  had  sustained 
the  fortunes  of  the  republic.  His  imprisonment 
was  rigorously  continued  during  two  years,  no- 
til  the  death  of  Oatharine,  when  the  emperor 
Paul,  with  characteristic  opposition  to  most  of 
his  mother's  personal  measures,  at  once  gave 
Kosciuszko  his  liberty,  and  attempted  to  load 
him  with  presents  and  marks  of  &vor.  Tha 
high-spirited  Pole  was  resolved  to  accept  no* 
thing  but  his  freedom.  The  czar,  on  releasing 
his  prisoner,  offered  him  his  own  sword.  '^I 
have  no  need  of  a  sword,"  said  Kosdaszko;  '^I 
have  no  country  to  defend.''  No  sooner  had 
he  crossed  the  Russian  frontier  than  he  sent 
back  to  the  czar  the  patent  of  his  pensioD,  and 
every  testimonial  of  Russian  favor.  Hence- 
forth his  life  was  passed  in  retirement.  In  1797 
he  visited  the  United  States,  and  was  received 
with  great  honor  and  distinction.  His  means 
were  straitened;  and  upon  Washington's  ezplaiop 
ing  to  him  the  manner  in  which  a  daim  apon 
American  bounty  was  to  be  preferred,  he  songbt 
and  obtained  the  relief  which  he  had  spumed 
at  the  hands  of  a  Russian,  congress  making  lum 
a  grant  of  land,  in  addition  to  a  pennon  which 
he  had  received  since  the  dose  of  the  war. 
Taking  np  his  abode  thereafter  in  France,  he 
lived  chiefly  at  a  country  place  near  Fontaine- 
bleao,  passing  his  time  in  agricultural  pursaita 
In  1606  Napoleon,  about  to  invade  Poland,  de- 
sired to  make  use  of  the  patriot;  but  Koaei- 
nszko,  without  a  guaranty  of  Polish  freedom, 
and  penetrating  the  design  of  the  iVenoh  em* 
peror,  refused  to  lend  himself  to  his  pui^sst 
When  the  allies  approached  Paris  in  1814,  Koe- 
duszko observed  a  Polish  regiment  committing 
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sets  of  pillage.  Rnshing  forward  and  seeking  ont 
the  officers^  he  npbrai&d  them  angrily  for  their 
eondnct.  **  Who  is  he  who  dares  to  speak  thus?" 
fhey  ezclaicned.  **  I  am  Eoscinszko,^'  he  replied. 
For  20  years  his  name  had  been  heard  by  them 
bat  aa  that  of  a  hapless  exile.  The  effect  of 
Ms  appearance  now  was  electric  Throwing 
down  their  arms,  the  soldiers  prostrated  tbem- 
aelYes  at  his  feet,  and  supplicated  Eoscioszko's 
pardon.  The  emperor  Alexander,  who,  in  an 
aadience  subsequently,  held  him  long  in  conver- 
sation, made  him  the  most  flattering  promises. 
Kosciuszko  repaired  to  Vienna,  but  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  he  was  strangely  neglected, 
and  soon  left  the  seat  of  the  great  European 
congress.  In  1816  he  went  to  live  in  Switzer- 
land^ making  his  home  at  Soleure,  whence  in 
the  following  year  he  sent  a  deed  of  manumis- 
sion to  all  the  serfs  upon  his  Polish  estate.  His 
death  was  caused  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  over 
a  precipice.  His  remains  were  removed  by  the 
emperor  Alexander  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
Cracow,  where  tbey  repose  by  the  side  of  Poniar 
towski  and  Sobieski.  Near  Cracow  there  is  a 
mound  of  earth  150  feet  high,  which  was  raised 
to  his  memory  by  the  people,  supplies  of  earth 
being  brought  in  contribution  to  tne  mass  from 
every  great  battle  field  upon  which  Polish  sol- 
fiers  had  shed  their  blood. 

KOSEGAKTEN,JohannGottfbibdLui)wio, 
stm  of  the  poet  Ludwig  Theobul-  Eosegarten, 
a  German  orientalist,  bom  at  Altenkirchen, 
Sept.  10,  1792.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1812  to 
stndy  the  oriental  languages  tmder  Ch^zy  and 
Silvestre  de  Sacy.  On  his  return  to  Germany 
in  1815  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  orien- 
tal literature  at  Jena,  which  he  exchanged  in 
1824  for  the  corresponding  chair  at  Greifswalde. 
His  principal  works  are  an  edition  of  the  MoaU 
lata  of  the  Arabian  poet  Amru  ben  Eelthum 
(Jena,  1819);  a  Grerman  translation  of  the  In- 
dian poem  Nala  (Jena,  1820),  and  off  Tktti 
namehj  a  coUection  of  Persian  tdes,.  made  in 
collaboration  with  Iken  (Stuttgart,  1822);  an 
aocoant  of  Aharone  ben  EJiihu's  commentary  on 
the  Caraitio  Pentateuch  (Jena,  1824) ;  remarks 
on  the  Egyptian  text  of  a  papyrus  in  the  Minn- 
toli  collection  at  Berlin  (Greifswalde,  1824); 
editions  of  the  Arabian  annals  of  Taberi  (Greifs- 
walde, 1881),  of  the  collection  of  songs  entitled 
£iea&  al  Aghani  (Griefswalde,  1840),  and  of 
Indian  &bles  entitled  PanUhatantra  (Bonn, 
1848) ;  and  some  important  works  on  the  his- 
tory of  Pomerania. 

KOSSUTH,  a  N.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained  by  a 
branch  of  Des  Moines  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1859,  510.  It  has  an  undulating  surface 
and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1859  were 
10.868  bushels  of  Indian  com,  277  of  wheat, 
800  of  oats,  4^526  of  potatoes,  and  1,500  tons  of 
hay. 

KOSSUTH,  liAjoe  (Louis),  late  governor  of 
Hungary,  bom  in  the  village  of  Monok,  county 
of  Zempl6n,  April  27,  1802.  His  family,  origi* 
naDy  of  Slavic  descent,  were  members  of  the 
|jQtheran  confession  and  noble.  His  fiEither,  a 
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patriotic  and  public-spirited  lawyer,  gave  his 
children  a  liberal  education.  Lf^os,  tiie  only 
son,  received  his  first  classical  instruction  in  the 
gymnasium  of  the  Piarists  at  Ujhely,  the  cap- 
ital of  his  native  county,  studied  subseqaently 
at  Eperies,  and  finally  paased  through  a  course 
of  legal  and  philosophical  studies  at  the  college 
of  Patak.  The  spirit  which  animated  this  last 
institution  has  almost  always  been  one  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  rule  of  Austria ;  patriotic  remem- 
brances were  attached  to  the  pkce  itself  and  its 
environs,  once  the  possession  of  Francis  R^6ezy, 
the  leader  in  the  last  and  most  successful  of  the 
long  struggles  waged  by  the  Hungarian  patriots 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  17th  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18tb  century.  The  8 
years'  strife  under  B^6czy  had  exhausted  the 
nation ;  the  mild  reigns  of  Oharles  YI.  and  his 
daughter  Maria  Theresa  had  lulled  the  spirit  of 
independence  into  slumber.  But  the  unconsti- 
tutional sway  of  Joseph  IL  had  rekindled  the 
fire  of  patriotism,  and  the  wars  of  France  carried 
revolutionary  ideas  into  every  quarter  of  Europe. 
When  ]^os8Uth,  who  had  received  fi^)m  his  par- 
ents an  enthusiastic  nature  and  liberal  senti- 
ments, reached  the  age  of  manhood,  Spain,  ItsJy, 
and  Greece  were  straggling  for  freedom  ;  YmU' 
cis,  the  ruler  of  the  empire  in  which  Hungary 
was  lost,  was  through  his  minister  Mettemlch  the 
arbiter  of  despotism  in  Europe ;  at  no  great  dia- 
tance  from  Patak,  Tpsilante,  the  martyr  of  Hel* 
lenic  liberty,,  pined  in  the  dnngeon  of  Munkdcs, 
and  Hegyay  a,  to  which  both  Ujhely  and  Patak  be- 
long, was  a  favorite  resort  of  patriotic  Poles  who 
were  secretly  preparing  to  throw  off  the  triple 
yoke  of  their  country.  Kossuth  was  well  read 
in  history,  and  spoke  with  almost  equal  fiuenoy 
the  Magyar,  Slovak,  German,  French,  and  Latin 
tongues,  the  last  of  which  was  still  in  part  the 
legtJ  language  of  his  country.  The  institutions 
of  Hungary  were  purely  aristocratic,  and  as  re- 
gards the  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  a  high  de- 
gree oppressive ;  but  in  their  constitutiond  form, 
in  the  municipal  autonomy  of  the  counties,  the 
periodicity  of  the-diets  and  municipal  assemblies, 
the  freedom  and  publicity  of  debate,  and  the 
vast  numbera  of  the  nobility,  tiiey  not  only  pos- 
sessed essential  guaranties  against  tiie  bureau- 
cratic absolutism  of  Vienna,  but  also  vital  germs 
of  progress  and  fttture  general  freedom.  Jeal- 
ousy of  the  constitutional  bulwarks,  and  a  grad- 
ual extension  of  the  constitutional  frandiise, 
formed  the  programme  of  the  Hungarian  pro- 
gressives, in  whose  spirit  Kossuth  made  his  po- 
litical d^but,  shortly  after  leaving  college,  in  the 
assembly  of  his  native  county,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  an  assessor  {tdblaMrSy  He  soon  be- 
came noted  as  a  liberal,  exceedinglv  popular 
with  the  lower  classes,  was  patronized  by  many 
of  the  higher  nobility,  but  disliked  by  others, 
and  was.  svceessful  in  the  legal  profession,  on 
which  he  relied  for  his  maintenance,  being  for 
some  time  the  legal  and  fiscal  manager  of  the 
estates  of  the  countess  Szap^ry  in  Zempl^n. 
During  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  1881,  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  peasantry  which  accompa- 
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nied  them  in  that  comity,  he  displayed  a  re- 
markable aotivitj,  which  augmented  his  popu- 
larity. He  soon  after  repaired  to  Presbnrg  as 
Erozy  of  a  magnate  or  member  of  the  upper 
ouse  of  the  diet,  in  which  capacity  he  haa  a 
deliberative  voice,  bnt  no  vote,  in  the  lower. 
Having  tried  unsucoessfnllv  on  one  occasion  to 
secure  the  attention  of  the  house,  he  subse- 
quently shared  the  silence  of  his  feUow  proxies, 
but  his  pen  was  actively  and  more  effectively 
employed.  The  diet  of  1832-'6,  which  in  sev* 
era!  ways  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
antry, ranks  among  the  more  important  assem- 
blies of  modem  Hungary.  Its  debates,  closely 
following  the  Polish  tragedy  of  1881,  were 
watched  with  lively  anxiety  by  the  patriots,  but 
their  publicity  was  hindered  by  severe  restric- 
tions on  the  press.  The  opposition,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Kossuth,  resortea  to  the  extraor^nary 
means  of  a  written  newspaper  for  the  informa- 
tion of  their  constituents  and  the  public  at 
lar^  and  intrusted  him  with  the  laborious  task, 
which  he  performed  with  equal  ardor,  skill,  and 
perseverance.  The  OntdggyiUSsi  tudpntdaoh 
(^*  Parliamentary  Oommunications^'X  extracts 
and  comments,  were  dictated  by  him  to  a  large 
number  of  copyists,  and  widely  circulated  in 
spite  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  by  the 
post  office.  The  opposition  party  and  its  organ 
gained  alike  in  popularity  by  this  not  always 
mipartial  division  of  liberal  ideas  throughout 
the  country.  After  the  close  of  the  diet,  Kos- 
suth endeavored  to  continue  hb  activity  by  a 
lithographic  paper,  Tdnokyyhatdsdgi  tudUMdaoh 
(*'  Municipal  Oommunications''),  edited  in  Pesth. 
and  destined  to  form  a  central  organ  and  bona 
of  union  of  the  opposition  in  the  county  assem- 
blies. The  government,  now  freed  from  the 
jealous  watchfulness  of  the  diet,  prohibited  its 

Sublication.  Kossuth,  who  received  the  prohi- 
ition  in  an  unconstitutional  way,  resisteo,  put- 
ting himself  under  the  protection  of  tlie  county 
of  Pesth.  The  government  sent  its  prohibition 
to  the  latter.  The  assembly  refused  to  obey, 
declaring  all  censorship  unconstitutional,  and 
its  exercise  a  usurpation.  Numerous  oti^er 
counties  supported  Kossuth  with  equal  zeid. 
The  government  now  resorted  to  open  violence, 
and  caused  the  young  Journalist  with  several 
other  advocates  of  the  popular  cause,  among 
them  the  fierv  Transylvanian  agitator  Baron  Ni- 
cholas Wessefenyi,  to  be  arrested  by  the  soldiery. 
Kossuth  was  seized  in  the  night  at  his  summer 
residence  in  the  mountains  of  Buda  (May  2, 
1887),  tried,  and  finally  condemned  for  treason 
to  4  years^  imprisonment  A  general  outburst  of 
indignation  and  an  unprecedented  agitation  fol- 
lowed these  acts.  The  liberals  carried  the  elec- 
tions for  the  diet  of  1889-'40,  and  answered  the 
government  propositions,  the  principal  of  which 
were  demanos  for  subsidies  in  money  and  men, 
with  a  demand  for  the  liberation  of  the  prison- 
ers. The  Thiers  ministry  in  France  threatening 
a  general  movement  in  Europe,  which  was  then 
agitated  by  the  Egyptian  question,  the  cabinet 
or  Vienna  was  compelled  to  yield.    One  of  the 


prisoners,  Lovasify,  was  mad ;  WesBd^Dyi  left 
his  prison  blind;  Kossuth  left  that  of  Bodi 
enfeebled  in  body,  but  with  a  mind  enriched  \ij 
earnest  meditation  on  political  questions,  m 
liberation  was  hailed  with  loud  demonstrationg, 
but  he  had  lost  his  father.  In  the  house  of  his 
mother  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Theress 
Meszl6nyi,  an  accomplished  young  lady  vhom 
he  afterward  marrieo,  while  her  brother  mar- 
ried his  sister  Susanna.  The  laws  of  1840,  en- 
acted under  the  leadership  in  the  house  of  depu- 
ties of  Francis  De^  of  Zala,  gave  new  vigor  to 
the  opposition;  its  tendencies  became  broader, 
its  supporters  more  numerous.  It  was  at  this 
Juncture  that  Landerer,  a  publisher  of  Pesth, 
having  received  from  the  government  a  license 
for  the  publication  of  a  semi-weekly  joaraal 
with  the  right  of  choosing  its  editor,  invited 
Kossuth  to  assume  its  direction.  The  Peiii 
Mrlap  C' Pesth  Journal'')  started  Jan.  1, 1841, 
with  fewer  than  100  subscribers,  but  in  a  month 
they  were  numbered  by  thousands.  Beform 
after  reform  was  proposed,  every  abuse  in  hi* 
stitutions,  laws,  and  practice  was  scratiDized 
and  denounced,  every  question  of  general  inter- 
est discussed.  The  national,  moral,  and  ma- 
terial regeneration  of  the  people,  of  the  whole 
people,  was  the  avowed  aim ;  the  existing  oon* 
stitution  was  to  serve  as  a  means ;  the  aristocr^ 
cy  to  have  the  lead.  Turning  to  the  latter  in  his 

Srogramroe,  Kossuth  ezdaimed:  "With  yoa. 
'  you  choose ;  without  yon  or  against  yon,  if 
it  must  be."  The  ability  with  which  be  man- 
aged to  break  his  wav  through  the  difScnlties 
created  by  Metternich's  censors  of  the  press 
was  admirable.  Not  only  the  government  and 
the  conservatives  of  the  higher  nobility  were 
alarmed ;  Count  Stephen  Bz6ch6nyi  himself^  a 
renowned  patriot  ana  moderate  champion  of  re- 
form, was  the  first  to  appear  in  the  lists  against 
the  innovator,  who  ventured  so  far  beyond  the 
former  prognunme  of  the  opposition.  In  a  book 
entitled  Kelet  nepe  ("People  of  the  Easf^,  he 
denounced  him  as  a  dangerous  agrarian  and 
demagogue.  An  admirer  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, Hz6ch6nyi  was  ready  to  bestow  freedom 
on  the  people  as  a  gift;  Kossuth  demanded  it 
as  a  right,  and  threatened  to  extort  it  Mate- 
rial progress  and  practical  calculation  were  fore- 
most in  the  views  of  the  former,  liberty  and 
enthusiasm  in  those  of  the  latter.  Kossnth  re- 
plied to  8z6ch6nvi  in  a  FeleUt  (''Answer**). 
Baron  Eotvos  declared  in  his  favor  in  the  pam- 
phlet Feati  hirlap  is  Kelet  nipe.  The  conserva- 
tives found  an  able  advocate  in  Count  Anrel 
Dessew%,  who  began  an  acrimonious  warfare 
against  the  agitator  in  the  columns  of  the  VUdg 
C'  Light''),  which  was  continued  after  his  death 
by  his  brother  Count  Emil  Dessewffy  in  that 
paper,  and  subsequently  in  the  Budapeeti  Uraih 
("Bnda-Pesth  Intelligencer'O.  Pablic  opinion 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Kossuth,  and  the 
Peati  hirlap  not  only  became  the  regolar  orean 
of  the  oppoution,  which  again  carried  the  aeo- 
tions  in  16i8,  but  also  the  oracle  of  the  younger 
portion  of  the  nation.     The  diet  of  1848-4^ 
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thODgh  deprived  of  the  leading  and  organizing 
talents  of  Dedk,  had  in  Gonnt  LDnis  Battb jdnyi 
and  Baron  Eotyds^  the  leaders  of  the  upper 
booae,  in  KlanaU,  BeOthj,  Szentkir^vi,  Paloczy, 
Sasemera,  Bezer^v,  Pdzni^dj,  Ghicas^y  and 
otherai)  a  numher  of  bold  and  eloquent  advocates 
of  popular  rights ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
debates,  thongh  the  conservatism  of  the  ni^jori- 
tj  of  the  house  of  magnates  prevented  much 
from  being  done,  impelled  the  government  to  a 
series  of  new  reaotiooarj  efifbits.  The  auton- 
omy of  the  counties  was  assailed.  A  difSculty 
with  the  vublisher,  which  was  not  believed  to  be 
accidentu,  removed  Kossuth  from  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Pesti  hirlap^  which  was  transferred 
to  Szalay  (July  1, 1844).  Kossuth  received  no 
lioense  for  another  joumaL  and  as  the  new  edi- 
tor of  his  former  organ  belonged  to  a  branch  of 
the  opposition,  the  friends  of  centralization  un- 
der the  lead  of  EotvOs,  to  which  he  was  most 
heartily  <^po6ed,  he  found  no  better  medium  for 
the  oocasional  publication  of  his  views  than  the 
HetUap  C*  Weekly  Paper"),  a  small  industrial 
sheet.  He  was,  however,  fiir  from  yielding  an 
easy  triumph  to  the  government.  Not  satiemed 
wiUx  the  influence  he  exercised  by  his  eloquence 
in  the  quarterly  assemblies  of  the  county  of 
Pesth,  wnich  played  a  leading  part  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  nation,  he  sought  a  new  arena  for 
a^tation  in  the  yet  unrestricted  sphere  of  asso- 
ciation. Hungary,  separated  from  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire  by  watchfully 
guarded  barriers,  was  exhausted  by  a  tariff  cal- 
culated to  keep  it  for  ever  in  a  state  of  colonial 
dependence  on  the  German  provinces,  which^ 
on  their  part,  were  protected  by  another  tariff 
in  their  industrial  developments  against  the 
competition  of  England,  France,  or  Belgium. 
This  system  formed  one  of  the  chief  grievances 
of  the  nation,  and  the  orators  of  the  diet  of 
1848-^  had  in  vain  exhausted  all  the  powers 
of  their  oratory  in  denouncing  it.  Assisted  by 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  opposition, 
among  others  by  Counts  Louis  and  Gasimir  Bat- 
thytoyi,  Kossuth  now  founded  the  VedegyUt 
(protective  union),  an  association  whose  mem- 
bera,  men  and  women,  bound  themselves  for  5 
years  to  use  exclusively  home-made  productions, 
whenever  these  could  be  had.  Other  societies, 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial,  were 
practically  to  assist  the  protective  union.  The 
latter  soon  counted  their  members  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  affiliated  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Kossuth  was  the  animating  spirit  of  the 
whole  organi^tion,  which  for  various  reasons, 
originating  in  part  in  the  industrial  condition 
of  the  country,  and  in  part  in  the  character  of 
tiie  people,  proved  less  effective  for  its  direct 
purpose,  the  development  of  home  industry, 
than  for  the  no  less  important  end  of  keeping 
alive  the  national  agitation.  Most  of  the  prac- 
tical projects  failed,  among  others  that  of 
constructing  a  railroad  from  the  lower  Danube 
to  the  Adriatic  at  Hume,  as  a  national  chan- 
nel for  the  exportation  of  Hungarian  products, 
and  for  a  direct  communication  with  England. 


After  some  time  the  protective  union  languish- 
ed, and  even  the  personal  popularity  of  Kos- 
suth seemed  to  be  on  the  decrease,  when  the 
elections  of  1847,  coinciding  with  the  move- 
ments in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  elsewhere, 
precursory  to  the  revolutions  of  the  following 
year,  save  a  new  turn  to  affairs.  Kossuth  ap- 
peared with  Szentkir^yi  as  a  candidate  for  tiie 
county  of  Pesth.  The  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment party  to  prevent  his  election  were  im- 
mense, but  fruitless ;  the  influence  of  the  Bat- 
thydnyis  and  their  friends  prevailed.  The  pro- 
fframme  of  the  opposition  at  the  opening  of  the 
diet  was  bolder  and  more  distinctly  democratic 
than  before.  In  order  personally  to  combat  his 
eloquent  antagonist,  Gount  Sz6ch6nyi,  although 
entitled  by  his  rank  to  a  seat  in  the  upper  house, 
had  himself  elected  to  the  lower  for  Wiesel- 
burg.  A  few  sessions  sufficed  to  establish 
Kossuth  as  a  recognized  leader  of  the  house ;  lus 
eloquence,  surpassing  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  statistics  of  his  own  and  other  countries, 
untiring  energy,  and  perfect  masterv  of  every 
question,  made  him  irresistible.  His  attitude 
toward  the  government  was  now  one  of  open 
hostility.  The  uncompromising  opposition  oe- 
tween  the  two  parties  seenied  to  condemn  the 
diet  to  inaction,  when  the  news  of  the  Paris 
revolution  of  Feb.  1848  reached  Presbnrg. 
Kossuth  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  state  of  affairs.  The  time  of  com- 
promises between  the  rule  of  Mettemich  and  the 
constitutionaliBm  of  Hungary  was  gone.  In  a 
speech  delivered  on  Manih  8,  he  m-oposed  an 
address  to  the  king  (the  emperor  Terainand), 
urmng  the  restoration  of  Hungary  to  its  former 
independence  as  a  state,  and  the  granting  of  a 
charter  of  liberty  for  the  whole  Austrian  em- 
pire. The  house  of  deputies  accepted  the  pro- 
positions almost  unanimously ;  the  upper  house 
wavered,  but  the  people  of  Vienna,  taking  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  decided  the  ques- 
tion on  March  18.  Mettemich  fled.  Kossuth 
was  received  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  whither 
he  now  carried  his  address,  with  the  honors  of 
a  liberator,  and  Louis  Batthyiinyi  was  intrusted 
by  Ferdinand  with  the  formation  of  an  indepen- 
dent Hungarian  ministry.  Simultaneously  Pesth 
had  its  d^  of  revolution,  March  15.  Kossuth 
received  the  department  of  finance  in  the  new 
ministry,  which  embraced  the  most  distinguish- 
ed representatives  of  the  opposition  movement 
since  1826,  Sz^ch^nyi,  the  late  adversary  of 
Kossuth,  Dedk,  Klauz^  Edtvds,  and  Szemere. 
The  long  urged  measures  of  liberal  reform  were 
now  carried  in  an  amplified  shape,  and  when 
on  April  11,  1848,  the  last  diet  of  Presburff 
closed  its  sessions,  to  make  room  for  a  national 
assembly  in  Pesth,  the  noble  members  might 
have  boasted  of  having  agitated  and  carried 
through  the  abolition  of  their  own  most  essential 

Srerogatives,  and  prepared  for  the  advent  of 
emocracy.  This  great  revolution  was  thus 
executed  by  peaceful  and  legal  means :  but  a 
bloody  conflict  was  to  follow.  Kossuth  well 
knew  it,  and  though  anxious  to  avert  it,  made 
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ready  for  every  emergency.  Losing  little  time  in 
enjoying  the  honors  of  his  triamph,  he  devoted 
all  his  energies,  as  the  leading  spirit  of  the  new 
government,  to  the  oraanization  and  consolida- 
tion of  its  powers.  The  difficulties  were  enor- 
mous. The  Hungarian  troops  were  abroad,  and 
foreigners  under  foreign  officers  garrisoned  the 
fortresses  and  princip^  cities.  The  Slavic  pop- 
nlation  of  the  south  of  Hnngaiv,  long  a^tated 
by  Panslavic  tendencies  fostered  by  Russia,  and 
still  more  by  the  tools  of  the  cabinet  at  Vienna, 
rose  in  insurrection  against  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  new  ban  of  Croatia,  Jellachich. 
took  arms  ostensibly  for  the  independence  of 
his  province,  but  in  realitv  for  the  restoration 
of  absolutism.  The  Wallachs  and  Saxons  in 
Transylvania,  which  was  to  be  reunited  with 
Hungary,  joined  the  reactionary  movement.  The 
*'  camarilla'*  of  Vienna,  and  afterward  of  Inns- 
pruck,  was  soon  reassured  and  emboldened  by 
successes  in  Gallcia,  Prague,  and  Italy.  The 
Hungarian  treasury  was  empty;  ammunition, 
arms,  and  military  experience  were  wanting; 
few  officers  of  ra£k  could  be  trusted;  the  Ma- 
gyars of  the  north  had  not  heard  the  sound  of 
cannon  since  the  times  of  R^k6czy,  those  of  the 
south  since  the  wars  of  Eugene.  Kossuth  cre- 
ated a  treasury,  organized  the  militia,  formed 
new  battalions  of  national  soldiery  (honoidi), 
established  armories,  and  roused  liie  q>irit  of 
the  nation  by  proclamations,  speeches,  and  ar- 
ticles in  his  new  organ,  Ebsauth  hirlapja  (edited 
by  Bigza),  though  at  the  same  time  neglecting 
no  means  of  bringing  about  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  difficulties.  His  speech  to  the  diet  at 
Pest^  Jdy  11^  in  which  he  demanded  the  grant- 
ing or  200,000  men  and  42,000,000  florins  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  was  a  masterpiece 
of  eloquence.  A  small  radical  opposition  had 
already  formed  itself,  but  its  spokesman  "Njirj 
was  the  first  to  rise  with  the  solemn  declaration : 
^We  grant  it."  The  king,  however,  refused 
his  sanction.  The  south  of  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania were  already  bleeding  in  an  internecine 
struggle  of  races,  in  which  the  Rascians,  old 
enemies  of  the  Magyars,  were  particularly  con- 
q>iouous.  All  BatthyiUiyi's  endeavors  and  a  dep- 
utation of  the  diet,  consisting  of  120  members, 
to  the  court  of  Vienna,  were  of  no  avul.  Re- 
action was  triumphant  everywhere,  the  cama- 
rilla was  flushed  by  the  victories  of  Radetzky, 
and  Jellachich  crossed  the  Drave  with  a  large 
army  to  subdue  Hungary.  Batthydnyi  resign- 
ed ;  the  palatine  Stephen  was  in  vain  invoked 
to  mediate,  and  finally  fled;  Jellachich  was  ap- 
proaching the  capitu.  Kossuth  in  tlie  mean- 
time had  begun  his  armaments  and  issued 
treasury  notes  without  the  sanction  of  the  king, 
and,  in  a  proclamation  full  of  oriental  fire,  he 
called  upon  the  people  to  rise  and  vindicate 
their  rights,  threatening  them  with  the  con- 
tempt of  the  nations  in  case  of  cowardly  sub- 
mission. He  repaired  to  the  people  of  the 
Theiss,  who  flocked  around  his  banners,  and  on 
his  return  entered  upon  a  new  course  of  ac- 
tivity, as  head  of  the  ^'  committee  of  defence." 


The  war  of  revolution  was  thus  begun.  (See 
HuNOABT.)  It  was  from  beginning  to  end  t 
struggle  for  life  or  death  under  inauspicious  ci^ 
oumstancea.  The  Magyars  and  their  kindred  the 
Szeklers  of  Transylvania,  supported  by  the  Ger- 
man and  Jewish  population  and  a  part  of  Uie 
Slovaks  and  Ruthenians,  as  well  as  by  yolnn- 
teers  from  Poland,  Vienna,  the  Tyrol,  and  Italy, 
fought  with  exalted  enthunasm  against  the  r^- 
ular  forces  of  Austria,  against  Croats,  SUto- 
nians,  Rascians^  militaiy  borderers.  Serbs  from 
Turkey,  Wallaons,  Saxons,  and  Gecho-Sloyakish 
volunteers,  and  finally  against  the  armies  of 
Russia.  Several  of  the  fortresses  of  the  ooun- 
try,  Temesvir,  Arad,  Carlsburg,  ^c,  were  in  the 
himds  of  the  enemy ;  commuiucation  with  for- 
eign countries  was  impossible ;  the  way  for  in- 
vasion was  open  on  every  side;  hesitation,  ws- 
vering,  and  dissensions  were  almost  unavoidable. 
Still,  after  many  defeats,  valor  and  enthnsissm 
triumphed  for  a  time  over  discipline  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  the  world  abroad 
saw  with  astonishment  bands  of  volunteers  and 
raw  levies  transformed  into  victorious  armies; 
fortresses  taken  by  assault ;  a  province  of  Ans* 
tria  converted  into  an  independent  state;  i 
journalist  placed  at  the  head  of  a  nation,  once 
renowned  for  loyalty,  as  responsible  "gorem- 
ing  president ;"  and  the  fields  of  the  Theis  be- 
commg  the  scene  of  a  final  decisiou  between 
absolutism  and  democra^  in  Europe.  The 
overwhelming  power  of  Russia,  the  obstinate 
disobedience  of  one  of  the  revolutionair  com- 
manders, the  want  of  arms,  and  the  indifferenoe 
of  the  governments  of  Europe,  or  rather  thor 
connivance  with  Russia  and  Austria,  finally  de- 
cided against  Hungary  and  Kossutb,  its  moral 
dictator.  It  is  hm  to  determine  whether  he 
could  have  averted  the  catastrophe  by  a  timely 
removal  of  06rgey.  Certain  it  is  that  such  a 
step  would  have  been  at  any  time  dangerona. 
The  victorious  general  was  uie  favorite  of  his 
army  and  the  <3ioice  of  his  officers.  He  gen- 
erally operated  independently,  and  the  Berrioei 
of  his  army  could  at  no  moment  be  spared, 
the  state  of  affiurs  being  continually  one  of  im- 
minent peril.  To  dismiss  him  was  impossi- 
ble ;  to  arrest  and  imprison  him  would  bare 
provoked  mutinies  for  his  release ;  to  have  him 
tried  and  executed  for  what  could  hardlj  be 
called  treason  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
murder  committed  for  the  removal  of  a  riral, 
guilty  only  of  having  acquired  too  much  glory  in 
the  service  of  the  country.  That  Kossuth  was 
on  many  occasions  too  scrupulous  in  guarding 
his  reputation  has  since,  and  perhaps  not  without 
reason,  often  been  asserted.  But  it  was  also 
this  unstained  reputation  of  the  revolationary 
dictatorship  which  formed  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  its  successes.  It  inspired  the  people 
with  confidence,  tlie  diet  with  unanimity,  the 
non-Magyars  with  love  for  the  national  1^^^^ 
Never  had  a  revolution  in  Europe  been  carried 
on  with  so  little  internal  strife,  amid  so  mnca 
personal  freedom,  with  such  order  and  legality. 
The  bitterest  former  assailants  of  Kossuth,  Deft- 
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a/bwtfy^  L  Nagy,  and  others,  lived  nnhiinned; 
those  irho  afterward  became  his  assailants,  as 
Szemere  and  Casimir  Batthj^yi,  acted  in  har- 
mony with  him  to  the  last  moment  of  the  reyo- 
latlon ;  generals  of  independent  will  and  charac- 
ter, as  Perczel  and  others,  except  GOrgejr,  obey- 
ed, though  relactantly.  On  Ang.  11, 1849,  Kos- 
suth trai^erred  his  powers  to  GOrgey,  who  two 
days  later  surrendered  to  the  Bossians.  Kossuth, 
like  Tdkdlyi  and  B^6c^,  the  leaders  of  the 
Hungarian  patriots  in  similar  movements  of  for- 
mer centuries,  sought  refuge  in  Turkey.  This 
state  was  certainly  not  ill  disposed  toward  the 
refugees,  with  whom  it  shared  the  hatred  of  Bus- 
sia,  but  fear  of  that  empire  led  it  to  an  apparent- 
ly unfriendly  course.  Kossuth  and  his  followers 
were  confined  in  Widin,  Shumla,  and  subse- 
^ently  in  Kutaieh  in  Asia  Minor.  His  extradi- 
tion was  demanded  by  Austria  and  Bussia,  but 
though  he  refused  with  scorn  the  proposed  means 
of  evading  all  danger  by  an  adoption  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  the  Porte,  true  to  the  prin- 
dple  of  hospitality,  so  sacred  to  Moslems,  and 
encouraged  by  England  and  France,  resisted  all 
threats;  and  finally,  at  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States  and  England,  he  was  allowed  to 
depart  with  his  family  and  friends.  His  wife 
had  secretly  escaped  from  Hungary,  and  his  8 
children,  2  sons  and  a  daughter,  had  also  been 
allowed  by  Haynau  to  loin  him  in  Asia.  On 
Sept.  1, 1851,  he  was  liberated  and  set  out  to 
embark  on  the  war  steamer  Misdssippi,  Gapt. 
Long,  which  had  been  despatched  by  tne  United 
States  government,  in  accordance  with  a  reso- 
lution of  the  senate,  to  convey  him  to  America 
as  the  nation's  guest  The  Mssissippi  touched 
at  the  ports  of  Smyrna,  Spezia  in  Italy,  and 
Marseilles.  He  was  received  with  lively  demon- 
strations of  sympathy  by  the  population,  but  the 
governments  of  both  Sardinia  and  France  re- 
msed  to  allow  him  a  passage  through  their  ter- 
ritory to  Enghind.  In  Marseilles  he  published  a 
Btirruig  address  in  French  to  the  people.  Worn 
out  by  cares  and  grief  at  the  fall  of  his  country 
and  the  death  of  its  most  zealous  defenders,  he 
was  yet  unbroken  in  spirit,  and  he  had  employed 
the  days  of  his  confinement  in  Asia  not  only  in 
the  stody  of  military  science,  but  also  in  per- 
fecting his  knowledge  of  living  languages.  He 
was  able  to  address  the  people  of  the  West  in 
French,  English.  German,  and  Italian.  Pre- 
paratory to  pleaoing  the  cause  of  his  country  be- 
KMre  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  he  had  made  English  his  special  study; 
and  when,  after  visiting  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon, 
where  he  was  treated  with  distinction,  he  finally 
reached  Southampton,  he  was  listened  to  with  no 
leas  admiration  than  sympathy  by  the  English. 
The  same  enthusiastic  feeling  followed  him  on 
his  tour  through  the  most  populous  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  and  subsequently  through  the  United 
States,  where  he  arrived  Dec.  5, 1861,  accompa- 
nied by  his  wife  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulszky .  Me 
addressed  numberless  deputations  and  meetings 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ingtoui  Annapolis,  Pittsburg,  Oleveland,  Oo- 


lumbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  LouisvUle,  St. 
Louis,  Jackson,  Mobile,  New  Haven,  Sprins^eld, 
Worcester,  Boston,  Salem,  Albany,  Bumalo,  Syra- 
cuse, Utica,  and  numerous  other  places,  urging  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  Hungary  to  in- 
dependence, and  the  interference  of  Sie  United 
States  jointly  with  England  m  behalf  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-mtervention,  which  would  allow  tiie 
nations  of  Europe  fair  play  in  a  new  struggle  for 
liberty.  His  agitation  received  a  fatsl  blow  by 
the  coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  news  of 
which  arrived  about  afortnightufter  his  landing, 
almost  entirely  destroying  the  hope  for  a  speedy 
regeneration  of  Europe.  His  cidl  for  effective 
aid  in  contributions  for  a  reopening  of  the  strug- 
gle in  Hungary  had  therefore  a  very  small  result, 
in  spite  of  the  general  sympathy  with  the  exile 
and  his  cause.  At  the  seat  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment he  was  received  with  distinctions  which 
had  never  been  bestowed  on  any  foreigner  ex- 
cept Lafayette.  At  a  banquet  given  him  by 
the  members  of  both  houses  of  congress,  and 
at  which  he  was  addressed  among  others  by 
Daniel  Webster  and  Gen.  Oass,  he  began  his 
roeech  with  the  following  words :  *^Sir:  as  once 
Oineas  the  Epirote  stood  among  the  senators  of 
Borne,  who  with  a  word  of  sdf-oonscious  maj- 
esty arrested  kings  in  their  ambitious  march, 
thus,  full  of  admiration  and  of  reverence,  I  stand 
among  you,  legislators  of  the  new  capitol,  that 
glorious  hall  of  your  people^s  collective  majesty. 
The  capitol  of  old  yet  stands,  but  the  q>int  has 
departed  from  it,  and  is  come  over  to  yours, 
piuified  by  the  lur  of  liberty.  The  old  stands, 
a  mournful  monument  of  the  fragility  of  human 
things ;  vours  as  a  sanctuary  of  eternal  right. 
The  old  beamed  with  the  red  lustre  of  conqDest, 
now  darkened  by  the  gloom  of  oppression: 
yours  is  bright  witii  freedom.  The  old  absorbed 
the  world  into  its  own  centralized  glory ;  yours 
protects  your  own  nation  from  being  absorbed, 
even  by  itself.  The  old  was  awfbl  with  unre- 
strictea  power:  yours  is  glorious  by  having 
restricted  it.  At  tihe  view  of  the  old,  nations 
trembled ;  at  the  view  of  yours,  humanity  hopes. 
To  the  old,  misfortune  was  introduced  with  fet- 
tered hands  to  kneel  at  triumphant  conquerors' 
feet;  to  yours  the  triumph  of  introduction  is 
granted  to  unfortunate  exiles  who  are  invited 
to  the  honor  of  a  seat.  And  where  kings  and 
Cfldsars  never  will  be  hailed  for  their  power  and 
wealth,  ther^  the  persecuted  chief  of  a  down- 
trodden nation  is  welcomed  as  your  great  re- 
public's guest,  precisely  because  he  is  persecut- 
ed, helpless,  and  poor.  In  the  old,  the  terrible 
v<B  wetu!  was  the  rule;  in  yours,  protection 
to  the  oppressed,  malediction  to  ambitious  op- 
pressors, and  consolation  to  a  vanquished  Just 
cause.  And  while  from  the  old  a  conquered 
world  was  ruled,  you  in  yours  provide  for  the 
common  federative  interests  of  a  territory  larger 
than  that  old  conquered  world.  There  sat  men 
boasting  that  their  will  was  sovereign  of  the 
earth ;  here  sit  men  whose  glory  is  to  acknowl- 
edffe  'the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's  God,' 
and  to  do  what  their  sovereign,  the  people, 
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irills.*'  With  honors  and  disianotion,  how- 
ever, he  receiyed  not  a  little  criticism  and  re- 
proach, whidi  also  parsaed  him  thronffh  his 
sabseqnent  oonrse  in  Europe,  where  he  re- 
named in  Jolj,  1852,  and  where  he  for  some 
time  acted  in  concert  with  Mazzini  and  Ledm- 
BoUin,  forming  with  them  a  kind  of  revoln- 
tionary  triamvirate.  Preparations  for  a  rising 
in  the  spring  of  1858,  which  rapidly  consomed 
the  contributions  received  in  the  United  States, 
ended  with  tiie  execution  of  Jubal,  Noszlopi, 
and  others  in  Hungary,  and  with  the  banishment 
of  Kossuth's  patriotic  mother  and  sisters.  His 
mother  died  soon  after  in  Brussels ;  one  of  his 
sisters,  Mme.  Meszl^yi,  died  some  time  after 
her  arrival  in  the  United  States,  where  the  other 
two,  Itoe.  Zulyavsky  and  Mme.  Buttkay,  still 
reside.  The  outbreak  of  Milan  (Feb.  1858, 
during  which  an  old  proclamation  of  Kossuth's 
was  used  by  the  friends  of  Mazzini,  led  to  a 
misunderstanding  with  the  latter,  and  to  an 
investigation  by  the  English  government  of 
the  doings  of  the  political  refugees,  which  how- 
ever proved  nothing  against  Kossuth.  The 
hopes  inspired  by  the  war  against  Bussia  also 
proved  delusive.  Kossuth's  published  remarks 
on  the  fiJse  strategetical  course  pursued  in  that 
war  by  the  allies  were  but  too  well  Justified  by 
the  development  of  events.  After  some  oarti- 
cipation  in  newspaper  discussions,  he  nnally 
resumed  his  activity  as  a  public  speaker,  deliv- 
ering lectures  on  various  topics  of  European 
interest^  but  especially  on  the  history  and 
affairs  of  Hungary,  in  various  cities  of  Ens- 
land  and  Scotland,  on  the  proceeds  of  which 
he  has  since  relied  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
fktmily.  The  preparations  of  Napoleon  and 
Victor  Emanuel  for  a  war  against  Austria  at 
the  beginning  of  1859  once  more  rekindled 
his  hope  for  the  liberation  of  Hungary;  and 
the  speech  for  the  neutrality  of  iSigland  in 
the  war,  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver 
by  the  friends  of  Italy  in  London,  and  the 
marked  influence  which  it  exercised,  proved 
the  unabated  vigor  of  his  faculties.  He  soon 
iifter  repaired  to  Paris,  and  subsequently  to 
Italy,  wnere  he  was  received  with  ffreat  en- 
thusiasni  by  the  people,  and  introduced  by 
Prince  Napoleon  to  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
with  whom  he  concerted  a  common  plan  of  at- 
tacking Austria  in  its  Hungarian  possessions  in 
ease  the  war  should  be  carried  into  the  interior 
(k  Venetia.  This,  however,  was  prevented  by 
the  peace  of  YiUanranca ;  Kossuth,  bitterly  dis- 
appointed, returned  to  England,  and  the  Hun- 
garian leffion,  formed  under  Klapka  in  Sardinia, 
was  dissolved. — ^Various  collections  of  more  or 
less  complete  roeeches  by  Kossuth  have  been 
published  in  England,  the  United  States,  and 
Germany.  Sketches  of  his  life  and  eareer  are 
still  more  numerous,  but  there  is  hardly  any 
which  can  pretend  to  the  importance  of  a  his- 
torical biocraphy. 

KOSTBOMA,  a  government  of  European 
Bussia,  between  lat  Se*"  and  60*'  K,  and  long. 
40''  and  48''  E.,  bounded  N.  by  Yologda^  E.  by 


Tiaika,  6.  by  Nyni  Novgorod  and  Yladimlr, 
and  W.  by  Jaroslav ;  area  about  80,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  1,000,000,  almost  all  Bussians.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Volga,  which  here  receives  the 
Kostroma  and  other  rivers.  It  consists  of  wide 
plains,  little  varied  by  gende  acclivities  or  river 
bankSb  The  northern  part  is  oompanitively 
swampy  and  cold.  Extensive  woods  abound. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Agriculture,  the 
rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  hunting,  and  fishing 
are  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants,  doib, 
leather,  and  iron  are  manufactured  to  some  ex- 
tent. Oapital,  Kostroma  on  the  Volga,  one  of 
the  more  interesting  cities  of  eastern  Buaaia, 
with  a  population  of  about  15,000. 

KOTAH,  a  native  state  of  Hindostan  in  B^- 
pootana,  lying  between  lat  24*"  80'  and  26''  W 
N.,  and  long.  TS""  85'  and  TG"*  56'  K,  bounded 
N.  E.  and  E.  by  Jhallowa,  Gwalior,  and  Chupra, 
N.  W.  and  W.  by  the  Ohumbul  and  a  part  of 
Gwalior,  and  S.  by  an  isolated  portion  of  Hol* 
kar's  territory  and  Jhallowa;  area  about  4^889 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  488,000.  The  surface  is,  for  the  moat 
part,  an  inclined  plane,  sloping  gently  north- 
ward from  the  high  table-land  of  Malwah.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but 
the  climate  is  very  un£avorable,  being  intensely 
hot  during  the  prevalence  of  the  warm  win& 
of  summer,  and  extremely  unhealthy  during  the 
rainy  season.  Tbe  ngah  of  Kotah  is  in  subsid- 
iary alliance  with  the  British,  and  maintains  a 
contingent  of  about  700  men,  c(nnmanded  by 
British  officers.  These  troops  rose  against  the 
British,  July  4, 1857,  and  two  regiments  of  the 
rajah's  native  army  did  the  same  on  Oct  16. 
The  rajah  kept  faith  with  his  allies. 

KOTHEN.    SeeAiTHAtT. 

KOTZEBUE,  August  FmxDBioH  Fbrdihaiid 
VON,  a  German  dramatist,  bom  in  Weimar, 
May  8, 1761,  assassinated  in  Mannheim,  March 
28,  1819.  He  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Weimar  and  the  university  of  Jena.  He  in- 
tended to  become  a  lawyer,  but  availed  himsdf 
of  every  opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
theatrical  matters,  and  published  some  prose 
writings  as  early  as  1791.  The  patronage  of 
the  Prussian  ambassador  secured  for  him  em- 
ployment as  secretary  of  the  govemor-genenl 
of  St.  Petersburg,  who  on  his  death  commend- 
ed him  to  the  favor  of  the  empress.  In  1786, 
after  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Lieut 
Gen.  Von  Essen,  be  was  appointed  to  a  hi^ 
judicial  office  in  the  province  of  Esthonia,  and 
was  ennobled,  which  afterward  led  him  to  write 
a  fulsome  work  on  nobility.  His  literary  repu- 
tation was  established  by  several  sucoesml 
novels  and  dramas,  but  inured  by  tiie  publi- 
cation of  Doetar  JBakrdt  mU  der  IkMmm  SHrn 
C'  Dr.  Bahrdt  with  the  Brazen  Face"),  in  which 
he  attacked  the  celebrated  poets  of  Weimar 
(Goethe,  Schiller,  &o,\  who  had  decUned  to  ad- 
mit him  into  their  society.  After  the  dettth  of 
his  wife  he  visited  Paris,  on  which  oocarion  be 
wrote  another  ill-mannered  book  (MnneFhiM 
naeh  Parity  1790).  Ailer  his  return  to  Bussia, 
he  devoted  several  years  to  writing  a  series  of 
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pkiys  untii  1798,  when  he  sueoeeded  Abdnser 
ae  poet  laureate  of  the  imperial  oonrt  and  the* 
aire  at  Vienna.  In  1800  he  retired  from  that 
position  with  a  pension  of  $600.  After  a  tem- 
porary rendenoe  at  Weimar  he  returned  to 
Rnssia,  where  hia  children  were  educated  in  the 
militarj  academj  of  St.  Petenhnrg ;  hnt  he  was 
arrested  on  the  frontier  of  Ck>nrliuid  on  ensni- 
don  of  having  written  pamphlets  against  the 
emperor  Paul,  and  hanidiea  to  Siheria.  He 
pobliahed  a  rather  romantic  description  of  the 
year  which  he  spent  in  exile  CDcu  tMrhwikr' 
digtie  Jakr  fMinet  Isbengy  8d  ed.  1808 ;  French 
and  English  translations,  1802),  and  was  in^^ 
debted  for  his  liberation  to  one  of  his  plays 
{D&r  LdbhUacher  PeUn  dea  Or<men\  which 
bad  been  translated  into  Bnssian,  and  given  so 
mnoh  satisfaction  to  the  emperor,  who  was  in- 
directly represented  in  it  in  a  flattering  light 
that  he  was  not  only  recalled,  but  presented 
with  an  estate  in  Livonia  and  niade  director  of 
the  German  theatre  in  St.  Petersbnrff  and  impe- 
rial oonncillor.  After  the  emperor^s  death  he 
letomed  to  Weimar,  and  subseqnently  went  to 
Jena,  bat  his  malignant  conduct  toward  Goethe 
eompcJled  him  to  leave  both  ddes.  He  took 
up  his  abode  in  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  a  literary  journal  {Der  IMmAthige)^ 
in  whkh  he  continued  his  warfare  against  the 
most  eminent  literary  men  of  Germany.  Be- 
tween 1802  and  1806  he  published  an  enter- 
taining but  superficial  account  of  his  travels  in 
Livonia,  fVance^  and  Italy ;  and  in  1808-^9  ap- 
peared his  '^History  of  Prussia'*  (Freusfem  dl- 
tere  OeiMehteX  esteemed  only  for  its  collection 
0t  authentic  historical  documents.  After  the 
battle  of  Jena  he  fled  to  Russia  on  account  of 
hit  violent  animosity  against  the  French,  which 
he  continued  to  display  from  1808  to  1812  in 
the  columns  of  various  literary  Journals.  He 
was  Buide  councillor  of  state,  and  in  1814  Bus- 
sun  consul-general  for  Prussia  in  E6nigsberg. 
In  1816  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  min- 
istry of  foreign  affidrs  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  in 
1817  the  emperor  Alexander  engaged  him  at  a 
oonsiderable  annual  salary  to  report  on  the  state 
of  public  opinion  in  Germany.  He  resided  al- 
ternately at  Weimar  and  Maimheim,  and  at  the 
oame  tnne  conducted  a  weekly  journal.  The 
little  respect  entertained  for  him  by  the  best 
minds  of  Germany  grew  still  less  from  his  nn« 
scrupulous  attacks  on  the  advocates  of  free  in- 
stitutions. He  was  denounced  as  a  mercenary 
tool  of  despotism,  and  when  it  became  known 
that  he  was  the  author  of  letters  to  the  czar, 
and  of  articles,  in  which  the  secret  political 
associations  of  the  German  students  (Bwnchen^ 
9eka/t&n)  were  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule 
<Mr  the  world,  a  young  and  enthusiastic  student 
named  Sand  repaired  to  Mannheim  and  made 
his  appearance  in  Kotzebue's  residence  on  the 
morning  of  March  28.  The  author  was  not  at 
hcnne,  but  returned  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
youth  called  again,  and,  after  exchanging  a  few 
wordS)  stabbed  him  in  the  breast  with  a  dagger, 


exclaiming:  ''This  is  fbr  yon,  traitor  to  yoor 
country.*^ — Eotzebue  was  the  most  fertOe  and 
sncoesoul  writer  of  plays  whom  Germany  ever 
produced.  Many  of  them  have  becoi  translated 
mto  English,  French,  and  other  foreign  lan- 
guages. Amone  those  best  known  on  the  Amer- 
ican and  Eng^sh  stage  are  the  '*  Stranger"  and 
'*  Pizarro,"  both  adapted  by  Sheridan,  the  for- 
mer from  Kotzebue^s  Meiuehenhass  and  £$ue 
(''  Misanthropy  and  Bepentance"),  and  the  hitter 
from  his  Incoi  in  Peru,  The  number  of  his  seri- 
ous plays  was  about  100,  but  they  have  almost 
disappeared  from  the  stage.  His  comedies  and 
farces  exceeded  that  number,  and  some  of  the 
most  humorous  of  them  retain  their  popularity. 
Oomplete  editions  of  hia  dramatic  works  ap- 

rred  in  Leipsic  in  1797-1828,  in  28  vols.,  and 
1827-9,  in  44  vols.  His  most  successM 
novel  is  one  written  in  his  early  life  (*^  Sorrows 
of  the  Ortenberg  Family,"  French  translation, 
Paris,  1801).  His  posthumous  writings  were 
published  in  Leipsic  in  1821.  An  Engli^  trans- 
lation of  his  autobiography  appeared  in  London 
in  1800.  His  German  biographers  are  Oramer 
(Leipnc,  1819)  and  Ddring  (Weimar,  1829).— 
Otto  von,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  Bnssian  trav- 
eller, bom  in  Revel,  Dec.  19, 1787,  died  theroi 
Feb.  18, 1846.  He  was  educated  at  the  academy 
of  St  Petersburg,  and  Joined  ^usenstem  as 
midshipman  in  a  voyage  round  the  world,  from 
which  he  returned  m  1806.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant^  and  intrusted  in  1815 
with  the  command  of  the  Bunk,  a  vessel 
equipped  at  the  expense  of  Oount  Bumiantzoffi 
He  was  Joined  in  this  expedition  by  the  poet 
Ohamiaso,  and  by  the  naturalists  Esohscholtz 
and  Choris.  After  the  discovery  of  various 
ishmds,  bays,  and  a  sound  N,  E.  of  Behring's 
strait,  since  called  after  him,  he  returned  to 
Bussia,  Aug.  8, 1818,  and  published  an  account 
of  his  Journey,  which  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  English  (''A  Voyage  of  Discovery 
into  the  South  Sea  and  Behring's  Strait  ui 
the  Tears  1815-U8,'*  8  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1821).  In  1828  he  undertook  a  third  voyage 
as  captain  of  an  imperial  man-of-war,  and  was 
again  accompanied  by  Esolischolta  and  other 
savants^  also  dv  the  sons  of  the  Bnssian  minister 
of  marine,  MOUer,  and  of  Erusenstem.  Touch- 
ing at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  he  doubled  Oape  Horn, 
diaoovered  several  islands,  collected  much  val- 
uable information  on  ethnography,  natural  his- 
tory, and  geography,  visited  New  Oalifomia  and 
the  Sandwich  islands,  and  on  his  way  home 
touched  at  the  Philippine  islands,  resohing 
Cronstadt  July  10, 1826.  In  1829  he  retired 
flrom  active  service,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  with  his  family  in  Esthonia.  His  explora- 
tions have  advanced  considerably  the  knowledge 
of  hydrography,  especially  that  of  the  South  sea. 
He  published  a  narrative  of  his  voyage,  of  which 
an  English  translation  appeared  in  London  in 
1880  C'A  New  Voyage  round  the  World  in  the 
Tears  1828-6^').  The  romantic  character  of 
the  narrative  led  several  critics  to  impugn  its 
veracity,  although  there  is  no  evidence  by  which 
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tho  charge  can  be  sapoortod.  Eschsoholfcz  en* 
riohed  the  volume  witn  fall  zoological  informa- 
tion.— MoRiTz,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
April  80,  1789,  sailed  with  Erusenstem  ronnd 
the  world,  entered  the  Rossian  army  in  1806, 
was  captured  hj  the  French  in  1812,  liberated 
in  1814,  and  published  in  1815  an  accoant  of 
his  adventures  (Der  Bustuehe  Kriegsg^angene 
unter  den  Framasen),  Attached  to  the  Rus- 
sian embassy,  he  made  a  Journey  to  Persia  in 
1819,  of  which  his  father  published  a  description 
in  Weimar  in  1819  (Euglish  translation.  '*  Narra- 
tive of  a  Journey  into  Persia  in  1817,'^  London, 
1819). — ^The  eldest  brother,  Wilhbuc,  born  in 
1785,  served  in  the  Austrian  army,  afterward  in 
that  of  Russia,  and  was  lieutenant-colonel  when 
ke  died  in  1812  from  wounds  received  at  the 
battle  of  Polotzk. 

KOULI  KHAN.    See  Nadib  Shah. 

EOUMAS,  OoNBTANTiNB  MiOHBL,  a  modcm 
Greek  scholar  and  author,  bom  in  Larissa  in 
Thessaly  about  1775,  died  in  Trieste.  May  18, 
1886.  He  studied  at  the  college  of  Toumovo, 
^  and  travelled  in  Grermany,  where  he  became  in- 
'timate  with  Wieland,  Wolf,  and  others,  who  en- 
couraged him  in  his  desire  to  promote  literature 
and  education  in  Greece.  For  several  years 
after  returning  to  his  native  country  belabored 
diligently  to  this  -end.  In  1821,  when  the  revo- 
lution broke  out,  he  escaped  from  the  Turks  and 
fled  to  Trieste,  where  he  was  appointed  to  th^ 
directorship  of  the  Greek  gymnanum.  He  pub- 
lished several  works  on  grammar  and  history, 
the  principal  being  his  great  Greek  dictionary 
(Vienna,  1826). 

KOUMISS,  an  alcoholic  liquor  distilled  by  the 
Oalmuck  Tartars  from  mares'  milk  as  it  is  un- 
dergoing fermentation.  It  is  stated  that  21  oz. 
of  milk  yield  14  oz.  of  low  wines,  from  which 
6  oz.  of  pretty  strong  alcohol  are  obtained  by 
rectification.  Ck>ws*  milk,  probably  from  its 
containing  less  saccharine  matter,  yields  much 
less  spirit. 

KOZLOFF,  Ivan,  a  Russian  poet,  bom  in 
1774,  died  in  1888.  An  accomplished  man  of 
the  world,  at  the  age  of  29  he  lost  the  use  of 
his  legs  by  paralysis,  «nd  not  long  after  became 
totally  blind.  The  cultivation  of  literature  and 
the  study  of  the  modern  languages  thenceforth 
afforded  him  the  chief  alleviation  of  his  mis« 
fortunes.  To  the  English  language  he  gave 
particular  attention,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
able  to  speak  and  write  it.  Pushkin's  "  Foun- 
tain of  Baktchisserai "  was  translated  by  him 
into  English  with  as  much  correctness  as  if 
done  by  an  Englishman.  He  translated  into 
Russian  manv  of  the  choicest  minor  poems  of 
the  English  language,  and  long  extracts  from 
"OhUde  Harold''  and  "Don  Juan."  Byron 
seems  to  have  been  his  model  as  a  poet,  and 
two  of  his  most  important  narrative  poems,  the 
"Monk" and  the  "Princess  Dolgoruki,"  are  in 
the  style  of  the  "  Giaour."  His  poems  have  been 
collected  in  2  vols. 

KOZMIAN,  Kajetak,  a  Polish  poet,  bom  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  died  near 


LnbUn,  March  7, 1856.  He  wrote  the  biogim' 
phies  of  Kosoinszko  and  other  eminent  men,  and 
translated  Horace,  the  Bncolics  of  Virgil,  and 
other  classic  authors.  His  lyrics  have  found 
many  admirers.  His  last  work,  not  yet  pub- 
lished, is  an  epic  poem,  "OzarnieckL" 

KRAITSIR,  Ohablbs,  a  Hungarian  phyfli-> 
cian  and  philologist,  bom  in  Szomolnok  (Genu. 
Schmdllnitz),  county  of  Zips,  Jan.  28, 1804^  died 
at  Morrisania.  Westchester  CO.,  KT.,  May  7,  I860. 
He  received  his  first  education  at  Rosenan  and 
Kaschau,  and  afterward  studied  medicine  and 
various  branches  of  science  at  the  university  d 
Pesth,  where  he  was  graduated  as  M  J),  in  1828^ 
In  the  beginning  of  1881  he  went  to  Poland, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution; 
and  Joining  the  Polish  army  in  the  capacity 
of  physician,  he  subsequently  accompanied  it 
through  Germany  to  France,  where  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Polish  emigration  conunittee. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1833,  with  a 
view  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Poles  by 
founding  a  Polish  colony.  A  narrative  of  his 
efforts  is  contained  in  his  work  entitled  "  The 
Poles  in  the  United  States,"  the  1st  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1886-^7. 
In  1887-'8  he  established  an  academy  at  Elli- 
cott*s  Mills,  near  Baltimore ;  afterward  resided 
for  some  time  in  Washington  city ;  officiated  in 
1840-'41  as  principal  of  the  state  academy  of 
Maryland  at  Charlotte^s  Hall,  and  from  1842  to 
1844  as  professor  of  modem  lan^ages  and  hia« 
tory  in  the  university  of  Yirgmia.  Next  he 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on 
philology  and  established  a  school.  In  1846 
appeared  hiB  "First  Book  of  English,"  and  in 
the  same  year  his  "Significance  of  the  Alpha- 
bet" On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of 
1848  he  hastened  to  Europe,  but  soon  returned 
to  Boston,  and  came  in  1851  to  New  York,  where 
he  published  in  1852  his  ^'  Glossology."  He 
passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Morriaaniai 
enga^dd  in  literary  pursuits. 

KRAKEN,  the  name  of  a  sea  monster  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  first  described  by  Pontoppi- 
dan,  bishop  of  Bergen,  in  his  "  Natural  History 
of  Norway"  (Copenhagen,  1762).  The  Nor- 
wegian fishermen,  aocoraing  to  him,  often  find 
unexpected  shallows  a  few  miles  at  sea,  the 
depth  of  the  water  suddenly  diminishiug  from 
near  100  &thoms  to  20  or  80.  This  apparent 
diminution  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  kra- 
ken,  and  in  such  shallows  fish  are  always  found 
in  abundance.  If  the  fishermen  perceive  by 
their  lines  that  the  water  is  growing  shallower^ 
thev  know  that  the  monster  is  rising  to  the 
surface,  and  immediately  retreat.  His  back 
first  appears,  looking  like  a  number  of  small 
islands^  and  at  the  lowest  computation  appear- 
ing to  be  li  m.  in  circumference.  His  arms 
rise  above  the  surface  like  the  masts  of  a  vessel, 
and  are  said  to  have  power  to  grasp  the  largest 
man-of-war  and  pull  it  to  the  bottom.  When 
he  sinks  again,  he  causes  a  swell  and  whirlpool 
which  endangers  all  the  ships  in  the  vicinity. 
The  story  of  the  kraken  is  now  admitted  to  be 
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frbolons,  and  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to 
exaggerated  aocoonts  of  enormous  whales  or 

EKkNACH,  LvoAB.    See  Obanaoh. 

KRA8I0EI,  loKAOT,  a  Polish  poet,  bom  at 
Dnbiecko,  Galicia,  teb.  8, 1784^  died  in  Berlin, 
March  14^  1801.  He  was  educated  at  Lemberg, 
took  holy  orders,  and  early  displayed  great  liter* 
try  genius  and  conversational  power.  He  be- 
eame  a  favorite  of  King  Stanislas  Augustus,  and 
after  having  officiated  as  coadjutor  of  the  bishop 
of  Ermeland  or  Warmia,  he  succeeded  to  the  see 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1766.  In  1772, 
on  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  Ermeland  be- 
came part  of  Prussia^  and  Erasicki,  who  now 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  Frederic  the  Great^ 
I  soon  as  high  in  the  favor  of  his  new  master 

I  he  had  been  in  that  of  his  old.  In  1796  he 
I  raised  to  the  archbishoprio  of  Gnesen,  to 
the  cathedral  of  which  his  remains  were  re* 
moved  in  1829.  His  literary  activity  embraced 
a  wide  range.  He  wrote  a  heroic  epic  (the  "  War 
of  Chocim^^),  and  many  small  poems  which  are 
replete  with  wit.  The  best  of  his  novels,  Pan 
Potbtoliy  is  a  satire  on  the  foibles  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  translated  Ossian,  Plutarch,  and 
o&er  works,  but  is  most  celebrated  for  his 
ftbles,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  imitate  La 
Fontaine,  and  for  his  comic  epics.  The  most 
▼aloed  of  them,  his  Monachomaehia^  ridicules 
the  monkish  system  and  exhibits  its  peculiar!* 
ties  in  strong  colors.  Dmochowski,  who  pays 
a  glowing  tribute  to  his  genius^preparea  an 
edition  of  his  works  (10  vols.,  Warsaw,  1808 
-4).  A  stereotyped  edition  api>eared  in  Breslau 
in  1824^  and  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  in  one 
dooble-columned  8vo.  vol.  in  Paris  in  1881. 

E:RASIN8EI,  YiXBRiAN,  count,  a  Polish 
writer,  bora  in  the  ancient  Polish  province  of 
White  Russia  about  1780,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
Dec  23, 1855.  He  was  a  scion  of  the  illustrious 
Krasinski  family,  whose  former  palace  is  now 
tised  as  the  government  house  of  Warsaw,  and 
Monsed  to  that  branch  of  it  which  at  an  early 

Eiod  had  embraced  the  Protestant  religion, 
ving  enjoyed  the  highest  educational  advan- 
tages^ and  being  of  great  natural  ability,  he  was 
at  an  early  age  appointed  chief  of  a  department 
of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  which  was 
cfaaiged  with  the  superintendence  of  all  dis- 
senters. He  exerted  himself  strenuously  in  their 
behalf^nd  established  a  college  for  Jewish  rab- 
bis at  Warsaw.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Polish 
revolution  in  1880,  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  England,  where,  after  the  snbjoga* 
tion  of  his  unfortunate  country  by  Russia,  he 
was  compelled  to  remain  an  eidle.  He  resided 
in  London  until  1850,  when  he  removed  to  Ed- 
inbnrgh,  and  was  much  respected  in  the  best 
drolee  of  both  cities  for  his  elegant  culture  and 
extennve  learning,  as  well  as  for  the  honorable 
manner  in  which  ne  supported  himself  by  his 
pen.  He  learned  to  write  in  English  with  great 
ftkcility,  and  was  an  active  contributor  to  the 
periodicfd  press.  His  principal  works  are :  ^'  The 
BSse,  Progreas,  and  Decline  of  the  Beformation 


in  Poland'*  (2  vols.,  1889-^40);  <^ Lectures  on 
the  Religious  History  of  the  blavonic  Nations" 
(1849) ;  and  ^*  Montenegro  and  the  SUvonians 
in  Turkey"  (1858). 

KRASZE WSEI,  Jqzkf  Ionaot,  a  Polish  au- 
thor, bom  in  Warsaw,  July  26, 1812.  He  was 
educated  at  Wilna,  travelled  extensively,  and 
has  written  several  historical  and  topographical 
works,  over  100  novels,  the  best  of  which  are 
said  to  be  the  ^*  Magic  Lantern"  and  ^  Under 
Italian  Skies,"  and  many  poems,  among  whidi 
his  **  Anafielas"  and  ^*  Satan  and  Woman"  are 
most  admired.  He  has  also  written  books  of 
travel,  plays,  and  critical  works  on  art  and  lit- 
erature, beside  editing  the  principal  literary 
journal  of  Poland  (the  "  Athensum,''  published 
at  Wilna).  He  is  justiy  regarded  as  the  most 
fertile  Polish  man  of  letters  of  the  present  day. 

XRAUSE,  Eabl  Chbistian  Fbibdbioh,  a 
German  philosopher,  bom  in  Eisenberg,  May  6, 
1781,  died  in  Munich,  Sept  27,  1882.  He  was 
educated  at  Jena,  where  he  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Reinbold,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  and 
was  extraordinary  professor  from  1802  to  1804. 
He  then  renounced  teaching  to  devote  himself 
to  the  wide  range  of  studies  which  he  deemed 
necessary  to  give  completeness  to  his  phUoso- 
phical  system,  resided  successively  in  Rudol- 
stadt,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  made  several  Jour- 
neys through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and 
lectured  at  G6ttingen  from  1824  to  1881,  when 
he  retired  to  Munich.  The  aim  of  his  specula- 
tions was  to  represent  the  collective  life  of  man 
as  an  organic  and  harmonious  unity ;  and  he 
conceived  the  scheme  of  a  public  and  formal 
union  of  mankind,  which,  embracing  the  church, 
state,  and  all  other  partial  unions,  should  occupy 
itself  only  with  the  interests  of  abstract  human- 
ity, and  should  labor  for  a  uniform  and  univer^ 
Bid  development  and  culture.  The  germ  of  such 
a  union  he  thought  he  found  in  freemasonry,  to 
which  he  rendered  great  service  by  his  works^ 
Xmong  his  more  important  works  are:  Var* 
luungen  ttber  d<t$  System  der  PhiloBophie  (G^t- 
tingen,  1828),  and  Vorleaungen  uber  die  Qrund* 
uMrheiten  der  WiMen»ehaft  (Gdttingen,  1829). 

EREMLIK,  a  celebrated  fortress  of  Moscow, 
intimately  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
Russian  empire,  the  residence  of  its  ancient 
czars,  and  the  heart  of  its  ancient  capital.  It 
was  first  built  of  stone  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  after  having  previously  existed  in  a 
temporary  form,  and  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Moskva 
river.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  from  12  to 
16  feet  thick,  and  from  28  to  50  feet  high,  with 
battiements,  embrasures,  numerous  towero,  and 
6  gates,  and  forms,  with  its  beautiful  gardens, 
nearly  a  triangle  of  somewhat  more  than  a  mile 
in  circumference.  The  Kremlin  contains  many 
cathedrals,  churches,  monasteries,  and  belfries, 
and  some  of  the  finest  public  buildings  and  mon* 
nments  of  Moscow,  which,  together  with  its 
commanding  situation,  its  lofty  walls  with  the 
variously  colored  towers,  steeples,  and  domesi 
present  a  peculiar  and  imposing  aspect.    The 
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gate  most  celebrated  by  its  sacred  associatknifl 
is  that  of  the  Redeemer.  A  pictare  of  the  Sa- 
viour hangs  over  the  arch  of  this  gate,  and  no 
person,  not  even  the  emperor,  passes  through 
It  without  signs  of  reverence.  Many  of  the 
population  remove  their  hats  at  20  paces  off, 
and  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  river  turn  to- 
ward the  holy  gate  bowing  and  crossing  them- 
selves. Near  another  gate  stands  a  little  chapel 
or  rather  shrine,  with  the  miraculous  picture  of 
the  ^^  Iberian  Mother  of  God,"  which  attracts 
crowds  of  worshippers.  The  Cathedral  place  on 
the  height  of  the  Kremlin-Hi  consecrated  spot, 
surrounded  by  Czar  Nicholas  with  a  magnifi- 
cent iron  grating — contains  the  cathedrals  of 
the  Assumption  and  of  the  archangel  St.  Michael. 
In  the  former  are  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  in  the  latter  those  of  the 
czars  down  to  Peter  the  Great  The  cathedral 
of  St.  Basil,  situated  on  the  Red  square  between 
tiie  walls  of  the  Kremlin  and  those  of  the  Kitai 
Gorod,  is  noted  for  its  grotesque  architecture. 
The  paved  court  of  the  Kremlin  is  surmounted 
by  the  walls  of  the  tower  of  Ivan  Yelikoi  (the 
Great),  presenting  from  its  summit  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  views  in  the  world.  On  a 
granite  pedestal  at  its  foot  stands  the  monster 
bell  (tzar  Icolohol^  or  emperor  of  beUs).  In  6ne 
of  the  lower  stories  of  the  tower  is  another  bell 
of  remarkable  weight,  and  in  the  other  stories 
are  at  least  40  or  60  smaller  bells,  all  of  which 
are  rang  daring  the  whole  of  Easter  week.  The 
house  of  the  Holy  Synod  is  among  the  remark- 
able buildings  of  the  Kremlin,  containing  the 
library,  treasury,  and  wardrobe  of  the  Russian 
patriarch,  and  the  holy  oil  {mir)  used  for  sacra- 
ments. Another  immense  pile  of  buildings  con- 
tains the  offices  of  the  local  government,  and  the 
arsenal  and  treasury,  the  former  famous  for  its 
collection  of  arms,  and  the  latter  for  its  jewelled 
thrones  and  crowns,  and  other  historical  relics. 
The  most  important  remains  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  czars  are  the  Terema  and  the  Granovi- 
taja  Pdatas,  the  latter  containing  the  corona- 
tion hall.  The  main  body  of  this  building  was 
fatally  injured  by  the  French,  and  a  new  palace 
was  ei-eoted  in  its  stead  by  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, called  Bolshoi  Dvoretz  (great  palace). 
By  its  side  are  the  ruins  of  boSi  the  ancient 

Ealaoes,  which  are  connected  with  the  new  one 
y  stairs  and  galleries.  The  Terema  palace  was 
repaired  by  order  of  the  late  emperor  Nicholas^ 
and  the  ancient  aspect  of  the  building  carefully 
preserved.  Adjoining  the  Granovitaya  palace  is 
the  new  or  little  palace,  completed  in  1850,  and 
remarkable  for  its  magnificencie.— Napoleon  I., 
after  the  invasion  of  Russia,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Ki'emlin,  Sept.  15,  1812.  The 
place  is  pointed  out  in  the  Terema  palace  from 
which  he  is  said  to  have  watched  the  progress  of 
the  fire,  which  compelled  him  to  leave  it  on  the 
evening  of  Sept.  1 6.  He  returned  to  it  on  Sept 
20,  and  finally  departed  Oct  19.  The  corona- 
tion of  the  present  emperor,  Alexander  II.,  took 
place  in  the  Kremlin  in  1856. 
KREMNITZ  (Hun.  Kdrmdc^-Bdnya^  the  lat- 


ter word  meaning  mine),  the  principal  n^niog 
town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Baos ;  pop. 
about  6,500.  It  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley- 
surrounded  by  rugged  hiUs  and  mountains^  has 
several  suburbs,  a  mint,  various  mining  estab- 
lishments, smelting  and  washing  works,  a  vit* 
riol  factory,  paper  mills,  and  other  manufacto- 
ries, and  contains  the  principal  offices  of  the 
surrounding  gold  and  silver  mining  region.  An 
aqueduct  supplies  it  with  water.  Its  mines 
consist  of  about  a  dozen  principal  and  varioiis 
minor  shafts,  the  produce  of  which  has  greatly 
decreased  in  recent  times.  The  Austrian  dacate 
are  coined  in  Krenmitz.  It  was  formeriy  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  and  as  a  free 
royal  city  had  its  representation  in  the  diet  un- 
der the  Hungarian  constitution. 

KRISHNA^  a  river  of  India.    See  Kistztah. 

KROBENER,  Juuakb  db  Wistinghoff,  ba- 
roness, a  Russian  novelist  and  mystic,  bom  in 
Riga,  Nov.  11,  1764,  died  in  Karasubazar,  Dec 
15,  1824.  She  was  carefully  educated  in  the 
house  of  her  father,  liie  baron  of  Wietinghoffl^ 
one  of  the  wealthiest  proprietors  in  livonia, 
and  was  early  remarkable  for  intelligence  and 
for  a  tendency  to  revery  and  melancholy.  In 
1777  she  visited  Paris  with  her  parents,  and  on 
her  return  at  the  age  of  18  was  married  to  a  Rns- 
sian  diplomatist.  Baron  KrUdener,  whom  in  1784 
she  accompanied  to  Venice  and  other  cities  of 
Italy,  and  afterward  to  Gopenhagen  and  Paris; 
and  in  1791  she  made  a  journey  through  the 
south  of  France.  Of  a  singularly  naive  and  ro- 
mantic character,  she  was  guilty  of  numerous 
indiscretions,  which  led  to  a  separation  from  her 
husband  in  1791.  After  an  adventurous  Ii&, 
with  a  reputation  for  beauty  and  wit,  in  various 
cities  of  Europe,  she  went  to  Paris  in  1808  with 
literary  schemes.  Her  romance  of  Vdlirie  ap- 
peared in  that  year,  marked  by  a  vague  mtt- 
ancholy  and  light  and  graceful  style,  which, 
with  tiie  support  of  her  friends^secured  it  a 
brilliant  success.  Returning  to  Riga,  and  re- 
maining for  a  time  in  retirement,  u^e  resolved 
to  change  her  manner  of  life,  and  to  devote 
herself  solely  to  the  conversion  of  sinners  and 
the  consolation  of  the  wretched.  In  thia  pi- 
ous design  she  was  confirmed  by  travelling  in 
Germany,  by  correspondence  with  the  Mora- 
vian brethren^  and  by  an  acquaintance  with 
the  theosophut  Jung-Stilling.  Her  corre^nrnd- 
ence  for  several  years  abounds  in  mystical  efih- 
sions,  more  elegant  though  less  profound  than 
those  of  Mme.  Gnyon,  and  reveals  her  double 
tendency  to  illuminism  and  to  worldly  frivolity. 
At  Paris  in  1814  she  held  religious  assembtiea 
in  her  house,  which  were  frequented  by  the 
most  important  personages.  Her  spiritual  exal- 
tation assumed  the  character  of  prevision,  and 
in  a  letter  she  foretold  in  vague  terms  the  eacape 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  his  triumphant  return 
to  Paris,  and  the  second  exile  of  the  Bourbons. 
This  letter  was  communicated  to  the  emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia,  in  whom  it  awakened  grut 
interest  toward  her,  and  whom  she  met  at  HeQ- 
bronn  in  May,  1815,  and  accompanied  to  Heidel* 
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hergf  ibe  head-qoarters  of  the  alfies,  and  after 
tiie  battle  of  Waterloo  to  Paris.  So  Ulustrioua 
a  patron  attracted  aronnd  her  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  opinions.  She  was  present  at  the 
•grand  review  of  the  Rossian  armj  in  the  plain 
«if  OhMona  in  1816,  which  she  described  under 
liie  title  of  the  Oaa^  dm  wrHu  (1816).  The 
artidee  of  the  holy  alliance  are  said  to  have 
been  aobmitted  to  her  leTision.  Her  doo* 
trines,  agreeing  with  the  forms  of  no  Christian 
commnnion,  caused  several  of  the  Qerman 
Btatee  to  forbid  her  residence  in  them,  and  she 
proeecnted  her  schemes  of  charity  in  the  midst  of 
peraecations.  She  passed  the  latter  part  of  her 
life  among  the  poor  and  the  sick,  manifesting 
«n  unwearied  tfdor,  and  joyously  sacrificing 
herself  for  the  solace  of  the  wretched.  In  1818 
flihe  returned  to  Russia,  where  the  emperor  con- 
tinued his  interest  in  her  romantic  views,  but 
forbade  her  to  preach  publicly.  She  lost  his 
&vor,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  St.  Petersburg, 
when,  in  her  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks,  she  divulged  some  of  his  communica- 
tions on  the  policy  of  the  czars  in  the  East  Her 
health  was  suffering  from  ascetic  rigors,  when 
early  in  1834  she  Joined  with  the  princess  Gal- 
Htzin  in  the  scheme  of  founding  a  colony  in  the 
Crimea,  which  was  to  consist  of  her  disciples. 
She  arrived  at  Karasubazar,  the  site  selected, 
in  September  of  that  year,  and  was  busy  in 
preaching  in  French  and  German  to  the  aston- 
idiad  inhabitants,  till  after  a  few  months  the 
nuJady  which  had  afflicted  her  before  her  ar- 
rival caused  her  death.  The  sincerity  of  Mme. 
de  Kradener  in  her  mysticbm  and  her  apostolic 
kbors  has  not  been  questioned. — See  Eynard, 
Vtede  Madame  de  KrUtdener  (Paris,  1849). 

XRUG,  WiLHSLK  Traugott,  a  German  phi- 
losopher, bom  in  Radis,  June  22,  1770,  died  in 
Lupsic,  Jan.  18, 1842.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Wittenberg,  where  in  1794  he  be- 
came adjunct  of  the  philosophical  faculty.  A 
work  which  he  publisbed,  Ueber  die  Perfecti- 
Jn^jUU  der  geoffenharten  Beligion  (Jena  and 
Lnpnc,  1796),  was  the  cause  of  his  not  receiv- 
ing a  professomhip,  and  was  followed  by  other 
works,  chiefly  in  development  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  oi  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
effident  promulgators.  In  1801  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  philosophy  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  and  published  in  1808  his  principal  work, 
IkndameiiUal  Fhiloeophiey  in  which  he  proposed 
a  system  under  the  name  of  ^^transcendental 
synthetism,^^  which,  as  he  nudntained^  reconciled 
idealism  and  realism.  In  1804  he  succeeded 
Kant  as  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at 
Kdnigsberg,  and  in  1807  succeeded  Kraus  also  as 
professor  of  practical  philosophy.  In  1809  he 
accepted  a  pmessorship  of  philosophy  at  Leip- 
ac,  which  he  held  till  1834,  when  he  received  a 
pension  ih>m  Ilie  state.  He  took  an  active  part 
not  only  in  the  philosophical  and  religious,  but 
also  the  political  and  social  discussions  of  his 
time ;  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  demo- 
erstic  society  founded  at  K6nigsberg  after  the 
peace  of  Hkit  under  the  name  of  the  Tugend- 


Bund;  Joined  in  1818  the  Saxon  corps  of  ehoB- 
eeurs  d  eheval;  and  was  afterward  a  leading 
champion  of  German  liberalism  ag^nst  Ancil- 
lon,  Sotfcebue,  and  others.  Among  his  more 
important  works  are :  AUgemeinee  Sandtodrter* 
hueh  derphUoeophuehen^  Wiuenechqften  (4  vols., 
Leipsio,  1827-8),  and  an  auto]i>iography  entitled 
Meine  Lebensreiee  in  seehi  Statwnen,  von  Ureeue 
(Leipac.  1826). 

ERUMICAOHER,  Ebdedbioh  Adolt,  a  Geiv 
man  poet  and  theologian,  bom  in  Tecklenburg, 
Westphalia,  July  18,  1768,  died  in  Bremen, 
April  14,  1845.  His  first  appointment  was  to 
the  professorship  of  theology  in  the  university 
of  Duisburg.  He  next  became  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  church  at  Orefeld,  and  afterwiu*d  ex- 
changed that  cure  for  the  rural  living  of  Kett- 
wich.  In  1619  he  was  called  to  Bemburg; 
where  he  became  councillor  of  the  connstory 
and  chief  pastor,  and  in  1824  became  pastor  of 
St  Anschaire  in  Bremen.  He  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  His 
principal  works  are :  *'  Cornelius  the  Centurion." 
''  Life  of  St  John"  (both  translated  into  English, 
Edinburgh,  1840) ;  ''  The  Suferinffs,  Death,  and 
Resurrection  of  Christ;"  I>ie  EindenoeUy  a 
series  of  sacred  poems  for  the  young ;  and  "  On 
the  Spirit  and  Form  of  Evangelical  History  in 
its  Historical  and  JSsthetical  Relations."  He 
is  best  known,  however,  by  his  fables  or  Para- 
hehhj  which  appeared  in  1805,  and  passed  through 
many  editions.  They  have  been  translated  into 
English,  and  added  in  1858  to  Bohn's  ^^Illus- 
trated Library,"  with  40  illustrations  on  wood, 
by  the  brothers  Dalziel.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  MOller  (Friedrieh  Adolf  Kram- 
maeher  und  eeine  Ikreunde,  2  vols.,  Bonn,  1849). 
— GoTTFBiBD  Pavisl,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  Tecklenburg,  April  1,  1774^  died 
in  Elberfeld,  Jan.  80, 1887.  He  was  edacated 
at  Duisburg,  and  afterward  became  a  popidar 
preacher  at  B&nh  and  Wolfrath.  In  1816  he 
was  made  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church  at 
Elberfeld,  and  was  recognised  as  the  head  of 
the  pietists  in  that  district  Among  his  most 
important  works  are  Die  eoangdieehe  Heiligung 
(Elberfeld,  1882),  and  TOgUehee  Manna,  or 
^' Daily  Manna"  (1888).— Frixdbich  Wilheui, 
son  of  Friedrieh  Adol^  and  also  a  conspicuous 
minister  of  the  Reformed  church,  but  a  strenu- 
ous opponent  of  the  rationalistic  school  of  theo- 
logians. In  1848  he  declined  an  invitation  to  a 
theological  professorship  at  Mercersburg,  Penn. 
He  is  now  (1860)  chaplain  of  the  Prussian  court 
at  Potsdam,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  in  Germany.  Among  his 
numerous  works,  most  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  English,  are  "El\fah  the  Tish- 
bite,"  ''The  Last  Days  of  Elisha,"  ''Solomon 
and  the  Shulamite,"  ''Sermons  on  tbeCantidea." 
"  Glimpses  into  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,"  &o.  in 
1850  appeared  in  Berlin  his  Buneen  und  Stdhl. 

EltUSENSTERN,  Abam  Jban,  chevalier  de, 
a  Rossian  navigator,  bom  in  Haggud,  Estho- 
nia,  Nov.  8,  1770,  died  in  Esthonia,  Aug.  12, 
1846.    From  1798  to  1799  he  was  in  the  Eng- 
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lish  service.  Daring  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
KrnsenBtem  was  promoted  to  tiie  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  Russian  nav^,  and  i>laced  in  com- 
mand of  a  scientific  and  commercial  efpedition, 
planned  by  himself,  acd  which  sailed  firom  Oon- 
stadt,  June  26,  1803,  to  explore  the  north  Paci- 
fic coasts  of  Amepca  and  Asia.  One  object  of 
the  expedition  was  to  establish  relations  with 
the  court  of  Japan.  Though  this  was  not  ac- 
complished, the  expedition  was  of  much  service 
to  the  scientific  world.  It  was  described  by 
Espenburg,  Lissjanskoi,  Yon  LangsdorfflTilesius, 
and  in  part  by  Krusenstem  himself  in  his  Bern 
urn  die  Welt  in  den  Jahren  1803-^6  (8  vols.,  St 
Petersburg,  1810-12),  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  many  European  languages  (English 
translation  by  Hoppner,  London,  1818 ;  French, 
1821).  In  1824  Krusenstern  was  appointed  cu- 
rator of  the  university  of  Dorpat 

KRYLOFF,  or  Ebiloff,  Ivan,  a  Russian  fab- 
ulist, born  in  Moscow,  Feb.  18,  1768,  died  in 
St.  Petersburg,  April  28, 1844.  While  a  boy 
he  wrote  several  comedies,  and,  having  ob- 
tained a  place  as  clerk  in  one  of  the  public 
offices,  devoted  his  leisure  to  study.  In  1801, 
having  been  recommended  to  the  empress  Ma- 
ria, he  became  secretary  to  Prince  Gallitzin. 
This  office,  however,  was  purely  honorary,  and 
he  spent  several  years  at  tne  country  house  of 
the  prince,  enga^  in  literary  labors.  In  1812 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  imp^ial 
library,  and  in  1830  he  was  made  councillor  of 
state.  He  wrote  plays,  and  contributed  to  various 
journals  and  periodicals,  but  was  most  success- 
ful in  writing  fables  in  imitation  of  those  of  La 
Fontaine.  Mrs.  Robinson,  in  her  work  on  the 
literature  of  the  Slavic  nations,  says :  '*  He  may 
be  truly  called  the  favorite  of  the  Russian  na- 
tion. His  fables,  equally  popular  among  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  life,  are  the  first  books 
that  a  Russian  child  reads.  A  considerable 
portion  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
French  and  Italian ;  partly  by  Oount  Orloffi  at 
Paris,  and  partly  by  friends  of  the  latter,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  most  fashionable  society 
in  that  capital,  among  whom  that  nobleman  dis- 
tributed the  labor  of  translation.  He  then  pub- 
lished them  with  the  original  in  Paris  in  1825. 
The  perfect  harmlessness  and  naloeU  of  the 
author  made  him  also  a  favorite  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  when  he  celebrated  his  70th  birth- 
day, honors  and  distinctions  of  all  kinds  were 
accumulated  on  his  head."  The  best  German 
translation  is  by  Tomey  (^tau,  1842). 

KSHATTRIYAS.    See  Brahma. 

KnEN-LnN,  or  Eoolkoon,  a  mountain  range 
of  central  Asia,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of 
Thibet,  and  separating  it  from  Ohinese  Tartary, 
the  desert  of  Gobi,  and  the  Koko-nor  territory. 
It  runs  from  W.  to  £.  on  the  parallel  of  36^  N. 
lat.,  until  near  long.  92*^  £.  it  is  broken  by  the 
irregular  monntiun  groups  around  Lake  Eoko- 
nor.  The  Kan-sban  and  Eilian-shan  ranges  may 
be  considered  as  its  £.  prolongations.  At  the 
W.  end  it  is  connected  with  the  Hindoo  Eoosh, 
near  its  union  with  which  it  is  attached  on  the 


N.  to  the  Bolor  Ta^,  a  great  chain  running  N'. 
and  S.  along  the  £.  frontier  of  Independent 
Tartary.  The  Earakorum  range,  with  which 
the  Euen-lun  is  often  said  to  be  linked,  is  really 
a  distinct  branch  of  the  Himalaya.  The  moun- 
tain of  Shin-khieu  in  the  Euen-lun  chain  is  re- 
markable for  a  cavern  emitting  continual  flames 
which  diffuse  for  some  distance  an  agreeable 
odor,  probably  from  naphtha;  it  is  not  a  vol- 
cano, but  a  fire  spring.  The  highest  water-shed, 
according  to  Hermann  and  Robert  Schlagin- 
tweit,  who  crossed  the  Euen-lun  in  1856,  is  near 
the  Earakorum  pass,  the  elevation  of  which  is 
18,804  feet  The  rivers  Tarkand  and  Earakash 
take  their  rise  here. 

ETJGLER,  Franz  Thbodob,  a  German  writ- 
er, chiefly  on  art,  born  in  Stettin,  Prussia,  Jan. 
19, 1808,  died  in  Berlin,  March  16, 1868.  His 
''Sketch  Book,''  published  in  1830,  contained 
originid  compositions  in  poetry,  music,  and 
linear  design,  and  in  1883  he  published  with 
Reinick  an  ''Artists'  Song  Book."  The  his- 
tory of  mediaeval  art,  however,  occupied  him 
chiefly,  and  after  a  visit  to  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  materials,  he  published  in  1837  his 
"  Handbook  of  the  History  of  Painting  from  the 
Age  of  Gonstantine  the  Great  to  the  Present 
Time,"  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
subject  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  approba- 
tion with  which  the  work  was  received  caused 
it  to  be  almost  immediately  translated  into  the 
leading  languages  of  Europe.  In  England  it 
appeared  in  3  separate  par&,  of  which  that  re- 
lating to  the  Italian  schools  was  translated  by 
Lady  Eastlake,  with  notes  by  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake;  and  those  comprehending  tbe  German. 
Dutch,  and  Flemish  schools,  and  the  French  and 
Spanish  schools,  were  edited  by  Sir  E.  W.  Head. 
The  whole  work  has  since  appeared  in  an  en- 
larged and  revised  form,  and  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  trustworthy  authorities  extant 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Among  the 
other  numerous  works  on  art  which  Eugler  has 
published  are:  "The  Polychromy  of  Greek 
Architecture  and  Sculpture,  and  its  Limits,"  in 
which  a  diflScult  subject  is  ably  treated;  a 
"  Description  of  the  Art  Treasures  in  Berlin 
and  Potsdam;"  "History  of  Architecture;" 
"Schinkel,  the  Influence  of  his  Theories  of 
Art ;"  and  a  variety  of  short  treatises  on  tbe 
present  condition  of  the  monuments  of  art  in 
Germany,  the  methods  taken  in  neighboring 
countries  to  preserve  such  works,  &c  He  has 
been  almost  equally  industrious  in  other  w^ks 
of  literature,  having  published  a  "  History  of 
Frederic  tbe  Great,"  illustrated  by  Menxd,  a 
"Modern  History  of  Prussia,"  a  volume  of 
poems,  and  several  successful  dramas.  He  was 
also  an  active  contributor  to  various  periodicals 
devoted  to  art,  and  for  several  years  edited  the 
Mueeum^  founded  by  himself  in  1833,  and  the 
EiinBtblatt^  founded  by  Schom.  From  the  year 
1833  he  held  the  position  of  professor  of  the 
history  of  art  in  the  royal  academy  of  Berlin, 
and  for  20  years  lectured  in  the  university  of 
Frederic  WiUiam.     He  is  probably  the  most 
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Tolaniiiioiis  writer  on  art  of  the  centcuy,  and 
one  whose  works  have  done  mnoh  to  promote  a 
knowledge  of  the  suhject 

KOHNE,  Gvstay,  aC^erman  novelist,  born  in 
Ifagdebnig,  Deo.  27, 1806.  He  was  graduated  as 
doctor  of  philoflophj  in  Berlin,  and  has  publish- 
ed several  novels,  of  which'  his  KlosUmaveUen 
(Leipsio,  1838)  and  Die  Bebellen  vcn  Jrland 
(1840)  are  the  best.  Less  suceessM  as  a  drama- 
ttBt,  he  excels  most  as  a  deUneator  and  critic 
of  life  and  society.  His  Deutsche  M&nner  und 
Frauen  (Leipsic,  1851)  is  one  of  his  most  popu- 
lar works.  He  has  since  published  Skmen 
deuteeher  Stadte  wid  Landiehajten^  and  a  novel 
entitled  Mitaiondr  und  Praeelyt,  He  belongs  to 
the  ^^Toung  Germany"  school  of  politicians  and 
writers,  and  has  done  much  to  promote  the  es- 
tablishment of  K%nderg(iTt€n  after  the  plan  of 
Froebel,  and  ^blished  on  the  subject  I^6Mb 
Tod  und  der  Ihrtbeetand  seiner  Leivre  (Lieben- 
Btoin,  1852).  He  purchased  from  Lewald  the 
magazine  Euiifpa^  and  has  edited  it  since  1846. 

XUMAON,  a  British  province  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  lient-govemor^ip  of  the  N.  W.  prov- 
inces, bound^  N.  £.  and  £.  by  the  Himalaya 
and  Nepanl,  S.  W.  by  Bohilcund,  W.  by  the 
Debra  Doon,  and  N.  W.  by  the  native  state  of 
Gorwhal,  lying  between  lat  29''  5'  and  80''  6' 
K^  and  long.  78''  17'  and  80^^  66'  £. ;  area, 
6,962  sq.  m. ;  pop.  166,755.  The  surface  is  very 
diversified.  The  8.  portion  is  either  forest-dad 
plain  almost  destitute  of  water,  or  roared  land, 
while  toward  the  N.  the  surface  is  broken  h^ 
nomerons  mountains,  some  of  which  are  among 
the  highest  in  the  world.  The  climate  in  tiie 
low  region  is  sultry  and  deadly ;  in  the  Alpine 
districts,  temperate,  invigorating,  and  healthful. 
Earthquakes  are  common.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Kali,  Goonka,  Aluknunda,  and  Ganges. 
The  valleys  and  low  lands  are  fertile,  and  in 
the  warmer  districts  yield  two  crops  annually. 
The  tea  shrub  has  been  successfully  introduced. 
The  chief  mineral  productions  are  gold,  lead, 
oopper,  and  iron.  The  gold  is  chiefly  found 
in  vbA  sands  of  the  Aluknunda.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  blankets,  coarse  linens  and 
cottons,  and  bamboo  mats  and  baskets.  A 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
the  transit  trade  between  Ohinese  Tartary  and 
India.  The  population  is  composed  of  8  races^ 
Hindoofly  who  are  the  most  numerous,  consist- 
ing of  Brahmins  (of  whom  about  6,000  fiEun- 
ili^  are  supposed  to  be  scattered  over  the  dis- 
trict) and  B^poots;  the  Bhotias,  of  Tartar 
stock ;  and  the  Doms,  who  perform  all  menial 
employments.  A  corrupt  form  of  Brabminism 
Is  the  dominant  &ith.  Kumaon  is  famous  for 
the  number  of  its  shrines  and  temples,  mostly 
sitoated  at  the  confluence  of  its  rivers.  Those 
most  celebrated  as  places  of  pilgrimage  are  Ke- 
damatb,  Badrinath,  Deoprayag,  Rudraprayag, 
and  Yishnuprag.  Kumaon  was  never  conquer- 
ed by  the  Mogul  emperors,  but  was  subdued  by 
the  Gorkhas  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. It  became  a  Britisn  province  in  1815. 
Capital,  Almorah. 


KUBBAOKEE,  a  seaport  town  of  Sinde.  Hin- 
dostan, on  the  Arabian  sea,  W.  of  the  delta  of 
the  Indus,  and  near  the  firontier  of  Beloochistan ; 
pop.  in  1858,  including  the  suburbs,  22,227.  It 
18  Duilt  on  a  plain  between  the  sea  and  a  range 
of  mountains,  and  has  a  spacious  harbor,  ob- 
structed however  by  a  bar  which  cannot  be 
safely  crossed  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  16 
feet  of  water.  A  mole  has  been  bnUt  by  the 
British,  and  a  road  constructed  from  it  to  the 
town,  which  is  about  8  m.  distant  The  point 
of  Munorah,  at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory 
on  the  S.  of  the  harbor,  is  fortified.  As  the  only 
safe  port  in  Sinde,  Kurrachee  is  an  important 
commercial  centre,  and  is  moreover  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Sinde  railway,  begun  in  1858,  which 
will  connect  it  with  Hydrabad  on  the  Indus.  A 
submarine  telegraph,  laid  in  Jan.  1860,  gives  it 
communication  with  Muscat  and  Alexandria. 
Kurrachee  exports  camels,  fish,  hides,  tallow, 
ghee,  oil,  oil  seeds,  bark,  saltpetre,  salt,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  grain,  and  imports  metals,  hard- 
ware, cottons,  silks,  twist,  and  yam.  beside  hav- 
ing an  active  transit  trade  with  Casnmere,  Bok- 
h^a,  Afghanistan,  Thibet,  and  Toorkistan.  It 
contains  an  English  church  and  school. 

Kt^SSNAGHT,  a  village  of  the  canton  of 
Schwyta^  Switzerland,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bigi, 
withm  sight  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bay  of  Knssnacht;  pop.  about  8,000. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  association  with  William 
Tell.  Near  it  is  the  ruined  wall  called  Gessler's 
castle,  although  it  has  been  discovered  that  it 
never  belonged  to  him,  and  the  hollow  way, 
referred  to  in  Schiller's  tragedy  of  '*  Tell," 
through  which  the  Swiss  Patriot  shot  Gessler 
with  his  unerring  arrow.  The  hollow  way  has 
been  much  filled  by  the  building  of  a  new  road. 
At  the  end  of  the  lane  stands  TelPs  chapel, 
which  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  ^^  Four- 
teen Helpers  in  Need  '^  (the  Saviour,  the  Virgin, 
and  the  apostles). — ^Thero  is  another  village  of 
the  same  name  on  the  lake  of  ZtLrich :  pop. 
2,500. 

KUSTENDJI,  or  KiBTBNDjxH,  aTurkish  town, 
in  tlie  province  of  Silistria,  on  the  Black  sea, 
about  16  m.from  the  Danube ;  pop.  about  8,000. 
It  stands  upon  a  level  but  elevated  point  of 
land,  which  almost  assumes  the  form  of  a  pen- 
insula, near  the  termination  of  Trajan's  wall,  of 
which  traces  still  exist  The  port  of  Kusten^i 
is  shallow,  but  affords  safe  anchorage  during 
the  summer.  The  town  was  called  Gonstantia 
in  ancient  times,  after  a  sister  of  Gonstantine 
the  Great,  who  built  it,  and  is  still  called  Kos- 
tantza  by  the  modem  Greeks.  It  now  consists 
of  about  100  thatched  mud  cottages.  A  pro- 
ject of  connecting  the  Danube  witii  the  Black 
sea  by  means  of  a  canal  or  railway  from  this 
place  has  often  been  discussed  in  late  years. 

KUTAIEH,  or  Kutata  ^anc.  Cotyaum\  a 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  eyalet  or  prov- 
ince of  Khudawendghiar,  in  lat  89''  25'  N., 
long.  29"  16'  15"  £.,  180  m.  from  Smyrna,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pursak-Dagh  mountain,  in  which 
rises  the  Pnrsak  river  (anc.  ThymMus) ;  pop. 
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about  60,000.  It  is  the  reaidenoe  of  the  goremor- 
geDeral  of  AnAtolia,  the  oentre  of  the  district 
where  the  fiimoas  Turkish  carpets  are  maonffto* 
tared,  and  of  a  considerable  trade  and  industry, 
the  sarroonding  country  being  extremelj  pro- 
daotiye  in  grain,  cotton,  gall  nuts,  fruits,  goats' 
hair,  aud  wool.  The  town  possesses  many 
mosqnes,  foantalus,  baths,  bazaars,  and  fine  pri- 
vate residences  witli  gardens  attached  to  them. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  there  in  1888 
between  Mehemet  All  and  the  Turkish  goyem* 
ment.  Kossuth  with  many  of  his  fellow  exiles 
was  detuned  in  Kutaieh  fjrom  April,  1860,  tUI 
Sept  1851.  Near  the  town  are  some  Phrygian 
remains  with  inscriptions. 

EUTUSOFF,  MiHAiL,  prince  of  Smolensk,  a 
Russian  field  marshal,  born  in  1745,  died  in 
Bunzlau,  Prussian  Silesia,  April  28, 1818.  He 
commenced  his  military  career  at  the  age  of  16 
as  a  corporal  of  artillery,  and  for  many  years 
was  actively  employed  in  wars  against  the  Poles 
and  Turks,  distmguishing  himself  particularly 
in  the  campaigns  in  the  Crimea,  in  which  he 
was  repeatedly  seyerely  wounded.  In  1788  he 
became  a  general  of  brigade,  in  1784  a  mi^or- 
general,  and  in  1790  he  led  the  terrible  assault 
against  Ismail,  at  the  taking  of  which  80,000 
Turks  were  put  to  the  sword.  On  this  occasion 
Suwarofl^  the  Russian  general,  said  of  him: 
^^  He  commanded  the  left  wiug  of  my  army, 
but  he  was  in  fact  my  right  arm."  In  1791 
he  was  made  lieutenant-general,  and  in  the  same 
year  contributed  materially  to  the  important 
victory  over  the  Turks  at  Matohin,  which  led 
to  the  treaty  of  Jassy.  In  1798  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Constantinople,  a  position  which 
his  diplomatic  address  well  qualified  him  to  fill. 
For  a  number  of  years  subsequently  he  filled 
important  military  and  didlomatic  stations  un- 
der the  empress  C&tharine  II.  and  the  emperors 
Paul  and  Alexander  I. ;  and  in  1806  he  entered 
Germany  with  60,000  men  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  Austrians,  which  however  could  not 
be  effected  until  after  the  latter  had  been  de- 
feated at  Ulm.  Kutusofl^  though  inferior  in 
force  to  the  French,  who  were  commanded  by 
Napoleon  in  person,  gave  the  corps  of  Marshal 
Mortier  a  decided  check  at  Diemstein,  thereby 
temporarily  deranging  Napoleon^s  plans,  for 
which  he  received  fjrom  the  emperor  of  Austria 
the  grand  cordon  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  was 
present  at  Austerlitz  in  command  of  the  allied 
forces,  but  was  not  responsible  for  the  disaster 
of  the  day,  having  dissented  entirely  from  the 
plan  of  the  cross  march  to  outflank  the  French, 
the  execution  of  which  proved  so  fatal,  and  ad- 
vised a  postponement  of  a  general  engagement 
until  a  Junction  could  be  made  with  the  corps 
of  Benningsen  and  the  archduke  Charles,  in 
the  subsequent  war  with  Turkey  Eutusoff 
gained  fresh  military  laurels,  and  concluded  an 
advantageous  peace  at  Bucharest  in  May,  1812. 
In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to 
supersede  Barclay  de  ToUy  in  command  of  the 


Bosrian  forces  opposed  to  the  grand  armv  led 
by  Napoleon  against  Moscow,  and  joined  his 
troops  about  60  leagues  from  Moscow,  on  the 
29th  of  that  month.     The  appearance  of  the 
veteran,  then  nearly  70  years  of  age,  inspwad 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  among  the  Ruasiaiis, 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Fabian  tactics 
of  his  predecessor,  and  were  clamorous  to  be  led 
against  the  French.   Kutusoff 's  Judgment  seems 
to  have  £Buled  him  on  this  occasion,  or  to  have 
been  mastered  by  his  Jealousy  of  Barday,  for 
he  immediately  abandoned  the  strong  pcsitioa 
selected  by  the  latter  at  Tzarevoye  Zamisbtohe, 
and  occupied  a  much  less  favorable  one  at  Bo- 
rodino, where  on  Sept  7  he  hazarded  a  battle 
against  the  whole  French  army  led  by  Napoleon 
in  person.    Although  the  issue  of  that  terribls 
conflict  was  clearly  in  favor  of  the  French,  the 
Russians  losing  52,000  men,  and  being  obliged 
to  resign  Moscow,  the  national  pride  of  the  lat- 
ter was  gratified  by  this  obstinate  stand  against 
their  enemy,  who  lost  80,000  men,  and  Eutusoff 
received  in  recompense  a  field  marshal's  baton. 
He  subsequently  concentrated  his  forces  at  Vo- 
lutino,  midway  between  Moscow  and  Ealooga, 
and  watching  his  opportunity,  routed  the  French 
advanced  gnurd  under  Murat  and  Poniatowski. 
at  Vinkovo,  Oct.  18,  an  event  which  precipi- 
tated the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  Moscow.  On 
the  24th  was  fought  the  obstinatelv  contested 
battle  of  Malo  Jaroslavetz,  by  which,  although 
the  French  remained  masters  of  the  field,  Napo- 
leon was  checked  in  his  adwanoe  toward  the 
rich  province  of  Ealooga,  andl  compelled  to  re- 
treat along  the  wasted  line  of  the  Smolensk 
road.    FoUowing  the  enemy  with  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity, Eutusoff  defeated  the  corps  of  Eugene 
Beauharnais  at  Smolensk,  Nov.  16,  and  on  the 
2  succeeding  days  attacked  with  equal  success 
those  of  Davoust  and  Ney  at  Krasnoi,  capturing 
in  these  engagements  26,000  prisoners  and  over 
200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  inflicting  a  loss  of 
10,000  men  upon  the  enemy,  his  own  troops  los- 
ing but  2,000.    As  a  reward^  for  the  skilful  ma< 
noBuvres  which  had  brought  about  these  successes 
he  was  created  prince  of  Smolensk.    After  the 
terrible  passage  of  the  Beresina  he  pursued  the 
Fitonch  more  leisurely,  foreseeing  that  the  ele- 
ments would  prove  sufficiently  destructive  to 
them;  and  upon  entering  Wilna,  where  he  met 
the  emperor  Alexander,  m  December,  he  found 
the  campdgn  virtually  ended,  although  the  pur- 
suit was  continued  as  far  as  Kalisz,  where  the 
Russifuis  paused,  almost  ezhaosted,  in  the  latter 
part  of  January.    Having  issned  from  this  place 
a  proclamation  announcing  the  dissolution  of 
the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  and  calling  upcHi 
its  members  to  Join  in  the  league  formed  for  the 
deliverance  ot  Germany,  ho  crossed  the  Oder, 
and  following  on  the  traces  of  the  enemy,  reach* 
ed  Bunzlau  in  Prussian  Silesia,  where  his  con* 
stitution,  enfeebled  by  the  rigors  of  the  campaign, 
yielded  to  an  attack  of  malignant  typhus  fever. 
EUYPjAlbebt.    SeeCuTP. 
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Lthe  ISth  letter  of  the  Phodnioifln  and  other 
)  Semitio  graphic  systema,  named  lamed 
(maTmdd^  ox  goadX  is  also  the  12th  (Xa/i/Sda) 
of  the  ancient  Oreek  (now  the  llih,  the  di- 
gamma  being  dropiiNdd),  Oofio,  Armenian,  G^r- 
gian,  Roasian  (liuai  ;  but  the  15th  Cyrillic  and 
14tli  Glagolitic),  and  most  modem  European 
S3r6tem8;  the  14th  Rnne,  the  2d  in  the  £thim>ian 
and  Amhario  syllabary,  and  in  the  Irish  Babe- 
loth;  the  2ad  in  Arabic,  27th  in  Persian  and 
Tnrkiah ;  the  11th  in  Latin.  It  is  one  of  the  4 
liqoids  of  grammarians  (2,  m^  n^  r),  and  of  the 
4  aitk4tra  ya/targa  (ya^  ra^  la^  «a)  or  semi-vowels 
in  the  Devanagari.  Its  hieroglyph  was  ldbo% 
lioness.  The  sound  is  produced  by  placing  the 
tip  of  the  toogne  against  the  upper  incisor  teeth, 
while  the  breath  issues  at  its  sides  and  the 
larynx  yibrates ;  and  it  is  hence  called  a  lingni- 
dentaL  As  a  liquid  sound  it  is  the  symbol  of 
flowing,  soft,  mild  things  {liquoTy  tenis^  moUie^ 
lac^  &c.) ;  as  a  semi-yowel  it  is  producible  and 
the  symbol  of  linear  obiects(Z(?n^^  lineay  linum^ 
Ugare^  latua,  Unttts.  £c.),  also  akm  to  vowels; 
by  its  genesis  it  is  kindred  with  d^  t^»  (lingua, 
ancient  Latin  dingua,  whence  Umgue,  German 
Zttnge  ;  Xcyc^,  lo^^iior^  dieo,  aignum,  nc,  doeeo, 
Eng.  toien^  &c.).  Ptiscian  attributes  to  the 
Latin  L  8  sounds,  one  full,  one  middle,  and  one 
slender.  There  are,  indeed,  4  sounds  in  the 
European  languages  alone,  vias. :  a,  the  plain 
sound,  aa  in  let;  (,  the  Fronch  mouilUy  which 
is  variously  written,  as  in  French  ail,  cnl,  fiUe, 
grenmLtUe,  MUhau,  gentUhomme,  &c  ;  Spanish 
Uamar  (Lat.  damare),  Ueno  (flenw),  &c. ;  Por* 
togneae  Ihano  (ttlanus),  tnulher  (mulierX  &c. ; 
Magyar  hely,  place,  /oly6,  river,  dec. ;  Italian 
meglioy  &c. ;  c,  the  Polish,  Buthenic,  and  Lusa- 
to-Yendic  barred  f  pronounced  by  pushing  and 
swelling  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  as  in  PoL 
pkea^  Ruth,  pd&^ty,  Gr.  irtXXos,  black-gray ; 
tf,  the  Welsh  Z2,  pronounced  with  a  hissing,  as 
in  Udn  or  Ihdn,  temple.  Lloyd,  &o.,  almost  as 
if  written  ^  as  in  jUmnel  (Lat  lana,  wool). — 
Some  nations  and  persons  cannot  pronounce  2^ 
aa  for  instance  the  Japanese,  who  use  r  in  its 
stead,  as  in  Sagarien  for  Saghalien  or  Amoor. 
The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  unable  to  utter 
r,  always  substitute  2,  as  in  EUiHt  for  Christ. 
There  was  no  L  in  Zend.  It  is  often  mute  in 
English  before  consonants,  as  in  could,  calm, 
kc^,  pedlm,  ftc,  and  when  final  in  some  French 
words,  as  in  baril,  outil,  eourcil,  inJUs,  &c.  In 
Latin  it  was  anciently  not  doubleo,  as  in  mo- 
eelum,  polueere ;  it  is  often  introduced  into 
Latin  words  for  the  sake  of  assimilation,  as  in 
aUigare,  pellucere,  intelUgere  (from  ad,  per,  in- 
ter)^ &c. ;  it  freauently  indicatss  diminution,  as 
in  libeUue,  ageltui,  pauUum  (from  liber,  ager, 
parum),  Ac^  and  oistinguishes  many  words  of 


Eolitical  and  rdigious  import,  ending  in  aUsi 
rom  those  of  common  things  which  end  in  arte, 
ariue;  thns:  auguralis,  regalie,  ritualis,  &c,; 
but  militaris,  euUnaris,  aquarius,  vestiarium, 
&c» — ^The  letters  with  which  it  interchanges  are 
r,  n,  fn,  d,  i,  u.  Examples :  eol,  Eng.  eun,  eum^ 
mer,  Lat  eer-enus ;  rortug.  nowre,  prater, 
igrefa,  &c.,  for  noble,  placer,  eeeleeia;  Span. 
engrttdo  (gluten),  &c ;  Fr.  apStre,  Spitre,  orme, 
from  apoetolue,  q>ietola,  ulmue,  &o. ;  frapper,  to 
flap;  Eng.  pilgrim,  fix)m  peregrinue ;  Span. 
peligro,  from  perieuhim ;  Eng.  colonel,  pro- 
nounced humel;  Hebrew  eharah'rdh,  Arab. 
eileU,  chain,  &c, ;  Gr.  Xcc/mov,  Lat  lilium,  N«ma- 
4nj,  lympha,  QtvrttTos  and  /ScXrurroc;  Lat  lur 
tra,  Span,  nutric^,  otter ;  Provencal,  namela, 
Lat  lamella;  ¥v.nioeau,  Lat  ItbeUa;  Wallach. 
funingine,  Lat  fuligine ;  Heb.  n&Um,  Syr. 
natal,  to  ^ve ;  Heb.  taelem,  Arab,  eanam,  im- 
age. &c.  ;  Heb.  gulgolet,  Arab,  dfumdpimat, 
skull,  &c.;  Gr.  Odwrtrtvf,  Ulysses;  Lat.  olere 
and  odor;  Fr.,  Span.,  &c.,  amidon,  from  aiivkhv, 
Chald.  eial  and  Had,  to  go  away,  dsc. ;  Ital. 
fiore,  ehiamare,  bianco,  &c.,  for  ^fiore,  clamare, 
bianco;  Gr.  dkko£,  ^XXoy,  Lat.  alius,  folium, 
&c. ;  Fr.  eou,  mou,  coueher.  beau,  chaux,  U  %aiut, 
il  faudra,  ekecam,  &o.,  lor  col,  mol,  colehier 

goUocare),  bel,  calx,  valet,  falloir,  ehetal ; 
utch,  oud,  goud,  &c.,  Eng.  old,  gold;  Eng. 
etout^  Germ,  stole. — L  is  sometimes  dropped,  as 
in  Ital.  arbinio  for  Idberinto,  veignolo  for  lu- 
eignuolo  and  roeaignuolo.  Span,  ruiseflor  (Lat 
luseiniola) ;  Portug.  o,  a,  article,  for  lo,  la ; 
candSa,  c6r,  saude,  taes,  eoar,  &c.,  for  eandela, 
color,  salute,  tales,  volere ;  asuro,  Span,  asul, 
from  Persian  latur,  blue,  dec.  It  is  some* 
times  also  transposed :  Span,  prestalde,  omaldos, 
espalda,  &c.,  for  preetadle,  omadlos,  spatula; 
and  miiagro,  pcUabra,  Portug.  puhigo,  esmola, 
dec,  from  miraeulum,  parabola,  publico,  eleo' 
mosyna  ;  Ital.  padule,  Wallach.  plumene,  dec., 
for  palude,  pwmone, — ^As  a  numeral  sign,  L 
denotes  80  in  the  Semitic  (except  Ethiopian, 
where  it  marks  2),  Greek,  Russian,  Armenian, 
Cyrillic,  and  Georgian;  60  in  Latin  and  Gla- 
golitio  (in  the  former  as  being  a  half  of  the  an- 
cient E  or  C,  centum).  A  dash  above  it  raises 
these  values  to  as  many  thousands.  In  rubri- 
cation  it  marks  11.  In  abbreviations  it  stands 
for  Lucius,  LcbUus,  Lares,  libens^  lihertus,  locus, 
latus,  dec.  LLS.  stands  for  sestertium  wumus. 
On  French  coins  it  stands  for  Bayonne. 

LAALAND,  an  island  in  the  Baltic  belong- 
ing to  Denmark,  lying  between  lat  54**  89'  and 
64^  67'  N.,  and  long.  W  66'  and  11**  60'  E. ; 
greatest  length  60  ro.,  breadth  20  m.  The  dis- 
trict of  Laaland  comprises  the  island  of  tliat 
name,  Falster,  and  several  small  islands ;  area^ 
647  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  84,096.    The  surface 
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is  low,  level,  and  mostly  marshy.  The  water  is 
bad,  and  the  climate  unhealthy,  bnt  the  soil  is 
fertile.  There  is  a  lake  called  Mariaboe  near 
the  centre  of  the  island,  which  is  almost  5  m.  in 
length.    Capital,  Mariaboe. 

LABADIE,  Jean  ds,  a  French  mystic,  born 
in  Bourg-en-Guienne,  Feb.  18,  1610,  died  in 
Altona,  Holstein,  Feb.  13, 1674.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Jesuits^  college  of  Bordeaux,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  member  of  that  society ; 
but  in  1650  he  became  a  Protestant,  settled  at 
Montauban,  was  elected  pastor  of  the  church, 
and  remained  there  8  years,  during  which  he 
founded  a  mystical  sect,  resembling  the  quietists 
of  his  old  communion,  and  called  after  himself 
Labadists.  Having  been  at  length  banished 
from  Montauban  for  sedition,  he  retired  first  to 
Orange,  and  subsequently  to  Geneva,  whence 
in  1666  he  was  invited  to  Middleburg,  Holland. 
Here  his  followers  increased  in  number,  and 
included  many  persons  of  rank  and  education, 
among  whom  were  Anna  Maria  von  Schurmann 
and  the  princess  palatine  Elizabeth.  The  hete- 
rodoxy and  contumacy  of  Labadie,  however,  led 
to  his  deposition  by  the  synod  of  Naarden,  and 
to  his  banishment  from  the  province.  With- 
drawing to  a  small  village  near  Amsterdam,  he 
formed  a  church  there,  and  established  a  press 
for  the  publication  of  his  theological  and  con- 
troversial works,  whence  he  was  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  remove  to  Altona.  The  sect  of  which 
he  was  the  founder  does  not  now  exist. 

LABARBE,  Chbvalieb  db.    See  Barsb. 

LABARUM,  the  military  ensign  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  in  the  later  times.  It  consisted 
of  a  long  pike,  traversed  by  a  sta£  which  gave 
it  the  form  of  a  cross,  from  which  nung  a  band- 
rol  of  purple,  adorned  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  bearing  on  its  summit  a  crown  em- 
blazoned with  the  monogram  of  Christ,  which 
was  added  by  Oonstantine.  The  labarum,  call- 
ed by  Eusebius  the  saving  standard  of  the  em- 
5 ire,  was  intrusted  to  a  chosen  guard  of  50  sel- 
lers, who  were  believed  to  be  invincible  while 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  their  office.  On 
the  medals  of  Constantine  and  other  Ohristian 
emperors  it  is  represented  as  borne  by  Victory. 

liABAT,  JbanBaptiste,  a  French  missionary 
and  historian,  born  in  Paris  in  1663,  died  there, 
Jan.  6,  1738.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Do- 
minicans in  1685,  taught  philosophy  at  Nancy, 
afterward  devoted  himself  to  preaching,  and  in 
1693  solicited  an  appointment  as  missionary  to 
the  Antilles.  After  remaining  two  years  at 
Martinique,  he  passed  in  1696  to  Guadeloupe, 
where  he  established  a  station  of  his  order,  and 
idso  distinguished  himself  as  an  engineer  and 
agriculturist.  On  his  return  to  Martinique  he 
was  appointed  oroct^dur  gSnSral  of  the  mission, 
and  for  his  diplomatic  and  scientific  services  was 
held  in  great  esteem  by  successive  governors. 
He  explored  the  archipelago  of  the  Antilles, 
founded  in  1703  the  city  of  Basse-Terre,  and  in 
that  year  took  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of 
the  i^and  against  the  English.  He  organized  a 
company  of  60  negroes,  who,  as  he  said,  destroy- 


ed more  of  the  enemy  than  all  the  Frandi 
troops.  By  the  decease  of  his  associates,  he 
gradually  united  in  his  own  person  nearl^'  all 
the  higher  offices  of  his  order  in  the  Antilles, 
and  in  1705  returned  to  Europe  to  obtain  re- 
cruits. He  was  detained  by  his  superiors  at 
Rome  till  1709,  and  at  Oivita  Vecchia  till  1716, 
after  which  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remain- 
ed till  his  death.  His  principal  works  are  Ntnt- 
f>eau  w>yage  aux  Ues  de  VAmerique  (6  vols. 
12mo.,  Paris,  1722),  NbuveUe  reUUwn  de  VAf- 
rique  oeeidentale  (5  vols.,  1728),  and  Voyage  en 
Etpagne  et  en  Italie  (8  vols.,  1780). 

LABDANUM.    See  Ladantjm. 

LA  BILLARDIfiRE,  Jaoqubs  Juiibn  Hor^ 
TOK  DB,  a  French  traveller  and  naturaUst,  bom 
in  Alen^on,  Oct.  28, 1755,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  8, 
1834.  After  studying  botany  at  Montpellier, 
he  was  graduated  M.I).  in  Paris  in  1780.  Six 
years  later  he  was  sent  on  a  scientific  mission  to 
Syria  and  Palestine,  made  a  thorough  explora- 
tion of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  brought 
back  a  valuable  collection  of  plants.  The  re- 
sults of  his^  journey  were  published  in  bisicMMi 
Plantarum  Syria  Bariorum  Deseriptionibtu  et 
Obtervatianibus  Illustrate  (4to.,  Paris,  1791- 
1812),  with  elegant  drawmgs  by  Redouts. 
When  the  expedition  under  Entrecasteaux  was 
sent  in  search  of  La  P^rouse  in  1791,  La  BiDar- 
di^re  sailed  on  board  the  Recherche,  spent  a 
few  months  at  the  Cape,  where  he  collected  a 
number  of  plants,  visited  many  of  the  large 
islands  and  archipelagos  in  l^e  Pacific  ocean, 
barely  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  was  finally  taken  prisoner  at  Java  by 
the  Dutch  in  Oct.  1793.  His  botanical  oolleo- 
tions,  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  4,000  plantS| 
three  fourths  of  which  were  of  species  previ- 
ously unknown,  were  carried  to  England ;  bnt 
when,  after  a  captivity  of  nearly  two  years,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  they  were  cour- 
teously returned  to  him  through  the  interventiofn 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  In  1800  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  tlienoe- 
forth  devoted  his  whole  time  to  arranging  his 
botanical  treasures  and  to  publishing  the  results 
of  his  observations. 

LABLAGHE,  Lnioi,  an  Italian  singer,  bom 
in  Naples,  Dec.  6,  1794,  died  there,  Jan.  23, 
1858.  His  father,  a  French  merchant  from  Mar- 
seilles, dying  in  1799,  young  Lablache  was,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  placed 
in  one  of  the  conservatories  of  Naplea,  where 
he  studied  vocal  and  instrumental  music  He 
was  of  an  idle  and  unruly  disposition  daring  his 
first  connection  with  this  institution,  and  at- 
tempted no  fewer  than  5  times  to  make  bis 
escape,  in  order  to  procure  an  engagement  in 
some  theatre.  Having  been  compelled  by  the 
interference  of  the  police  to  finish  his  studies^ 
he  made  his  dSbut  in  1812  at  the  little  theatre 
of  San  Garlino  as  a  buffo  singer.  Within  a  few 
months  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the 
actor  Pipotti ;  and  after  fulfilling  engagements 
as  basso  and  buffo  at  minor  theatres  in  Naples^ 
Messina,  and  Palermo,  he  appeared  in  1817  at 
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the  Scala  theatre  in  Ifilan  in  Bossini^s  Ceneren- 
tola^  with  snch  sacoesB  that  Mercadante  wrote 
for  him  the  opera  of  BUm  e  ClaudiOy  and  for 
Beveral  seasons  he  filled  the  leading  b&sso  parts 
in  that  cit^.  In  1824  he  sang  for  3ie  first  time 
hefore  the  Viennese,  who  in  their  enthusiasm 
caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  his  honor,  and 
thenceforth  held  him  in  equal  estimation  with 
their  fiaTorites,  Madame  Fodor  and  Bubini. 
After  an  absence  of  12  years  Lablache  returned 
to  Naples  to  assume  the  duties  of  royal  chapel- 
master  and  fill  an  engagement  at  the  San  Carlo 
theatre,  and  appeared  in  the  works  of  Bossini 
and  Bellini  with  great  reputation.  In  1880  he 
vent  to  Paris  and  London,  where,  in  the  matu- 
rity of  his  powers,  he  made  his  d^but  at  the 
Itidian  opera  in  the  character  of  Geronimo  in 
H  fnatrinumio  segreto.  Thenceforth  until  with- 
in a  short  time  of  his  death,  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  1888,  when  he  returned  to  Naples 
to  sing  in  the  EliHr  d'amore,  he  appeared  chiefly 
in  Paris  and  London,  devoting  the  winter  to 
ike  former  place  and  the  soring  to  the  latter. 
During  the  last  25  years  of  his  Hfe  he  held  tlie 
poation  of  the  leading  basso  of  his  own  and 
perhaps  of  any  other  time.  His  voice,  a  base 
of  the  purest  quality,  unsurpassed  in  resonance, 
in  flexibility  and  compass,  was  not  less  remark- 
able than  his  artistic  skill  in  the  management 
of  it,  and  his  dramatic  versatility.  His  range 
included  every  variety  of  dramatic  music,  from 
hftj  declamation  to  the  broadest  buffo,  in  all  of 
which  he  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
Originally  of  an  imposing  and  graceful  presence, 
he  became  exceedingly  corpulent  in  middle  life, 
although  this  circumstance  never  detracted  fh)m 
the  impressiveness  of  his  performance  in  serious 
parts;  and  his  name  will  be  not  less  closely 
associated  with  the  operas  of  Normal  Anna  Bo- 
lena.  Semiramtde^  or  IPuritanL  than  with  the 
oonuc  extravagances  of  Leporello,  Br.  Bartolo, 
Dr.  Dulcamara,  or  Don  Pasquale.  In  private 
life  he  was  distinguished  by  social  accomplish- 
ments and  virtues,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of 
many  outside  of  his  profession.  He  was  at  one 
time  employed  as  singing  master  of  the  queen 
of  England,  of  whom  he  was  a  special  favorite. 
— ^His  only  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Thalberg  the 
pianist 

LABOB,  in  physiology.    See  Bisth. 

LABOBATOBY,  a  place  for  chemical  opera- 
tions^ either  designed  for  manufacturiuff  pur- 
poses, or  for  experimental  research.  Li  the 
utter  case  it  should  properly  comprise  several 
rooms,  one  or  more  aevoted  to  furnace  opera- 
lions  and  furnished  with  the  requisite  apparatus 
tar  these,  as  also  with  various  tools  adapted  for 
small  work  in  metals.  Another  room  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  more  delicate  chemical  oper- 
ations, and  all  should  be  well  ventilated  by  flues 
constructed  expressly  for  carrying  off  noxious 
vi^wrs.  An  apartment  especially  protected 
from  these  should  be  devoted  to  the  balance 
and  other  delicate  instruments  that  are  liable 
to  injurr.  Water  as  pure  as  possible  should  be 
sapplied  in  nnhmited  quanti^ ;  and  illuminat- 
TOL.  X,— 15 


ing  gas,  for  use  by  the  various  methods  now 
conveniently  employed  as  fuel  for  heating  cru- 
cibles and  other  vessels,  has  become  almost  an 
essential  element  in  modem  laboratories.  For 
details  of  the  fitting  up  and  fumishiuff  of  labora- 
tories with  apparatus  and  the  use  of  the  same, 
Faraday's  "Chemical  Manipulation"  may  be 
advantageously  consulted;  and  no  laboratory 
would  be  complete  without  this  work  always 
at  hand  for  reference.  8ee  also  "Chemicial 
and  Pharmaceutical  Manipulations,"  by  Oamp- 
bell  Morfit  (Philadelphia,  1867). 

LABOBDE,  Jeak  Benjamin  be,  a  French  au- 
thor and  composer,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept  5, 1784^ 
guillotined  July  22,  1794.  He  belonged  to  a 
wealthy  family,  and  was  thoroughly  instructed 
in  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  age,  including 
music,  for  which  he  showed  a  great  fondness. 
Introduced  at  court  while  a  young  man,  he  be- 
came a  confidant  and  favorite  of  Louis  XY., 
and  dissipated  in  costly  pleasures  nearly  the 
whole  of  nis  fortune.  He  did  not  neglect  how- 
ever to  cultivate  his  taste  for  music,  and  during 
the  life  of  hisjpatron  produced  several  success- 
fhl  operas.  Upon  the  death  of  Louis,  having 
been  appointea  one  of  the  farmers-general  of 
the  kingdom,  he  married  and  led  a  more  regular 
life,  repairing  by  the  profits  of  his  office  &e 
losses  incurred  by  his  youthful  follies.  He  also 
gave  himself  seriously  to  his  musical  studies, 
and  in  1780  published  his  Essai  sur  la  mvnque 
anctenne  et  modems  in  4  vols.,  an  unequd 
work,  but  one  containing  speculations  and  in- 
formation which  are  still  regarded  as  of  great 
value.  He  published  also  several  other  works 
on  history,  chronolooy,  and  geography.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  became 
obnoxious  in  consequence  of  the  office  he  held, 
and  retired  to  Bouen ;  but  being  discovered,  he 
was  arrested,  brought  back  to  Paris,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed. 

LABOBDE,  Jean  Joseph,  marquis  de,  a 
French  financier,  bom  in  Jacca,  Aragon,  in 
1724,  guiUotmed  in  Paris,  April  18,  1794.  He 
amassed  a  large  fortune  in  mercantile  opera- 
tions, and  under  the  Ohoiseul  ministry  renaered 
important  financial  assistance  to  the  French 
government,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
appointment  of  court  banker  and  the  title  of 
marquis.  When  the  French  took  part  in  the 
American  war,  he  furnished  the  king  with  the 
money  necessarr  for  despatching  the  troops. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  whose  affairs  he 
managed  gratuitously.  Toward  the  end  of  1798 
he  was  arrested,  and,  after  a  few  months'  im- 
prisonment, sentenced  to  death  by  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  as  having  participated  in  the 
royalist  plots  which  aimea  at  the  subversion  of 
the  republic. — ^Alexandbs  Louis  Joseph,  comte 
de,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  French  writer,  archsB- 
ologist.  and  politician,  born  in  PariSjSept.  16, 
1774,  aied  in  1842.  He  was  sent  to  Vienna  at 
the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  entered 
the  Austrian  army^  reached  the  rank  of  migor, 
and  returned  to  his  native  country  after  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  1797.    He  then  do- 
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voted  himself  to  travels  and  artistic  porsaits. 
In  1800  he  accompanied  Lncien  Bonaparte, 
ambassador  to  Spain,  in  the  capacity  of  attacM, 
and  daring  nearly  two  years  explored  the  va- 
rious provinces  of  the  peninsula,  in  company 
wil^  a  number  of  artists,  whose  expenses  he 
paid  from  his  own  purse.  On  his  return  to 
IVance,  he  undertook  the  publication  of  his 
ffreat  work,  Voyage  pittoreaque  et  hUtorique  de 
VEspagne  (4  vols,  large  foL,  1807-18),  which 
cost  him  the  best  part  of  his  fortune.  In  1809 
he  was  appointed  master  of  requests  in  the 
council  of  state,  and  in  1814,  as  adjutant-mi^or 
of  the  national  guard,  took  part  in  the  capitula- 
tion of  Paris,  and  received  honorary  distinctions 
at  the  hands  of  Louis  XYIII.  In  1822  he  was 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  kept  his 
seat  almost  without  interruption  until  1840. 
.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830, 
held  for  a  while  the  office  of  prefect  of  the  Seine, 
and  left  it  to  become  aide-de-camp  to  Louis 
Philippe,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in 
the  national  guard.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  inscriptions,  and  of  the  academy  of 
moral  and  political  sciences.  Beside  the  Voyage 
de  r^pagney  he  published :  Itineraire  deseriptif 
de  Vmpagne  (5  vols.  8vo.,  with  an  atlas,  1809) ; 
Lee  monumente  de  la  France^  closed  ehronoto- 
giquement^  &c.  (fol.,  1816-'26) ;  Voyage  pitto- 
reeque  en  Autrieheyavee  un  preeia  de  la  guerre 
entre  la  France  et  VAutriche^  1809  (8  vols.  foL, 
1821-^8),  &o. — ^LtoN  Emmanuel  Simon  Joseph, 
oomte  de,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  French  writer 
and  archsoologist,  born  in  Paris,  June  18, 1807. 
After  completing  his  classical  studies  at  the 
university  of  GOttingen,  he  travelled  in  the  East, 
and  on  his  return  published,  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Linant,  his  Voyage  de  V Arable  Petrie 
(Paris,  1830-'83),  and  Flore  de  VArdbie  PStree 
(4to.,  188^.  He  meanwhile  filled  several  dip- 
lomatic offices,  but  gave  them  up  in  1836  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  his  literary  and  ar- 
tistic pursuits.  He  undertook  at  once  a  large 
and  splendid  publication.  Voyage  en  Orient,  86 
parts  of  whidi,  consisting  of  travels  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  have  appeared.  At  the  same 
time  he  turned  his  attention  to  historical  re- 
searches on  printing  and  engraving,  and  pub- 
lished several  works  on  this  interesting  subject. 
In  1842  his  Commentaire  gSographique  eur 
VExode  et  lee  Nbmbree  secured  his  election  to 
the  academy  of  inscriptions.  On  his  father^s 
retirement  from  political  life,  he  entered  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  where  ne  showed  little 
interest  in  political  questions.  In  1845-^7  he 
published  a  series  of  letters  on  public  libraries, 
the  4th  of  which,  on  the  Mazarin  palace,  is 
full  of  historical  interest  This  led  him  to  a 
larger  illustrated  publication,  Lee  monumente  de 
Parte,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in 
4to.  in  1846.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing unfinished  works :  Lee  duce  de  Bourgogne, 
Studes  eur  lee  lettres,  lee  arte  et  Vinduetrie  du- 
rarU  le  15«  eiecle  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1849-'61);  La 
renaieeance  dee  arte  d  la  cour  de  France,  etudee 
eur  U 16'  eUcU  (Svo.,  1851-'6) ;  and  De  Vunian 


dee  arts  et  de  Vinduetrie  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1850). 
After  being  for  several  years  keeper  of  one  of 
the  departments  at  the  Louvre,  he  was  appomted 
in  1857  director  of  the  archives  of  the  empire. 
LA  BORDE,  Maximilian,  an  Americauphy- 
sician  and  scholar,  bom  in  Edgefield.  S.  0.,  in 
1804.  His  father  was  a  Frenchman  irom  Bor- 
deaux, and  he  himself  is  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  family.  He  entered  the  junior  dass  of  the 
South  Oarolina  college,  was  graduated  at  the 

Xof  16,  studied  law  under  George  McDnffieu 
rward  abandoned  the  legal  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  was  graduated  (1826)  in  the  first 
dass  of  the  medical  college  of  South  Garoliiui, 
then  recently  established  at  Charleston.  He 
practised  his  profession  18  years,  durmg  which 
period  he  sometimes  representea  the  people  of 
Edgefield  district  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
state  legislature,  and  edited  the  *^  Edgefield 
Advertiser"  newspaper  in  1836.  In  1838  he 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  state.  He  was  then 
made  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  South 
Oarolina  college,  and  in  1842  accepted  the  chair 
of  logic  and  beQes-lettres  in  that  institntion. 
In  1845  he  was  transferred  to  the  diair  of  meta- 
physics, and  at  his  suggestion  physiology  wa8 
made  a  part  of  the  college  curriculum.  He 
taught  chiefly  by  lecture  till  1866,  when  he 
prepared  and  published  a  text  book  on  physiol- 
ogy, which  is  highly  esteemed.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  ^^  Southern  Qdat- 
terly  Review"  on  a  variety  of  abstruse  and  im- 
portant subjects ;  and  has  contributed  aIbo  to 
Kussell^s  and  other  southern  magazines.  In 
Aug.  1869,  he  published  an  elaborate  **  History 
of  the  South  Carolina  Oollege,  with  Sketches 
of  its  Presidents  and  Professors,"  embodying  A 
large  mass  of  interesting  biographical  matter. 

LABOUOHERE,  Hknbt,  Baron  Taunton,  an 
English  statesmau,  born  in  London,  Aug.  15, 
1798.  His  father.  Peter  Caesar  Labonchere, 
whose  ancestors  leit  France  at  the  period  of  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  became 
established  in  HoUand,  was  a  partner  of  the 
banking  house  of  Hope  and  oo.  of  Amsterdam, 
and  settled  in  England,  where  he  married  a 
daughte):  of  Sir  Francis  Baring.  The  son  was 
graduated    at  Oxford,  and   in  1826  entered 

Sarliameot  as  member  for  the  borongh  of  St 
[ichael's.  About  the  same  time,  in  oompany 
with  Mr.  Stanley,  now  earl  of  Derby,  and  Mr. 
DenisoD,  now  speaker  of  the  house  of  oom- 
moDs,  he  visited  America,  in  order  to  study  the 
operation  of  republican  institutions.  Th^  re- 
sult was  to  confirm  him  in  his  liberal  opinions, 
and  he  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  leaders  of  the  British  liberal 
partv.  He  continued  to  sit  for  St  Hichaers 
until  1880,  when  he  was  returned  for  Taunton, 
retaining  this  position  by  successive  re€lectiona 
until  1869,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
In  1882  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty.  He  resigned  in  1834,  and  in  ApnU 
1886,  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the  board 
of  trade,  master  of  the  mint,  and  privy  oonncU- 
lor.    In  March,  1889,  he  became  under  seore- 
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fary  fbt  the  doloniee,  and  a  few  months  later 
president  of  tlie  board  of  trade,  retaining  office 
onto  the  whig  party  went  out  of  power  in  1841. 
On  the  change  of  ministrj  in  1846  he  was  made 
dijfif  eecretarj  for  Ireland.  From  1847  until  the 
diaaolatioa  of  the  cabinet  in  1852  he  was  again 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  from  1855 
to  1858  secretaiy  of  state  for  the  colonies.  Mr. 
Labonchere  has  been  twice  married :  on  April 
10, 1840,  to  his  consin,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Baring,  who  died  in  1850 ;  and  on  Joly  18, 1852, 
to  Lady  Mary  Matilda  Georgiana  Howard,  a 
danghter  of  the  6th  earl  of  Oarlisle. 

LABOULAYE,  £douabd  BxjsA  LsF^umE,  a 
French  anthor,  bom  in  Paris.  Jan.  18, 1811.  He 
fltadied  law,  and  pablished  m  1889  a  EuUnre 
du  droit  de  fropriete  foncUre  en  Burope  depuia 
CanstatUinjwqu^d  noiioun.  He  has  also  writ- 
tea  on  the  political  and  ciril  condition  of  wo- 
men from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  present 
daj,  and  on  varioas  kindred  subjects.  He  is 
engaged  upon  a  "  History  of  the  United  States," 
of  which  the  1st  volume  appeared  in  1855.  He 
has  translated  the  works  of  Dr.  Ohanning  into 
French,  and  has  written  an  elaborate  easay  on 
darety  in  the  United  States.  Among  his  more 
recent  works  are  Souvenira  d'un  wyttgeur 
(1857X  Az^d  ^tudei  iur  la  propriHe  Utteraire 
en  Ikwice  et  en  Anfflet&rre  (1S5S).  He  has  been 
nnce  1849  professor  of  comparative  legislation 
at  the  CallSge  de  Prance. 

LABOUBDONNAIE,  Bebtband  FaANgois 
MAHfi  DK,  a  French  naval  officer,  bom  in  St. 
Malo,  Feb.  11,  1699,  died  Sept.  9,  1758.  He 
was  governor  of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bour- 
bon, and  conquered  Madras,  but  was  afterward 
detained  for  8  years  at  the  Bastile  for  having 
rdinqcushed  its  possession  to  the  English  in 
consideration  of  9,000,000  crowns.  His  life 
was  written  by  his  grandson,  Bertrand  Francois 
Mahd,  a  famous  actor,  who  was  bom  in  1795, 
and  ^ed  in  London  in  Feb.  1840. 

LABRADOR,  an  extensive  peninsula  of 
Britidi  North  America,  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
comprising  in  its  fhllest  sense  all  that  territory 
which  is  bounded  N.  by  Hudson's  strait,  £.  by 
the  Atlantio,  S.  K  by  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
8^Mu:ating  it  from  Newfoundland,  S.  by  the 
gulf  of  8t  Lawrence  and  Oanada,  and  W.  by 
James's  bay  and  Hudson's  bay ;  being  comprised 
between  lat  50**  and  68^  N.,  and  long.  56''  and 
79*"  W. ;  area,  420,000  sq.  m.  The  W .  part  of 
this  territory  belongs  to  the  Hudson's  bay  com- 
pany; the  £.,  with  an  area  of  170,000  sq.  m., 
and  A  population  of  5,000,  is  Labrador  proper, 
vnder  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland.  The 
eoiSts  are  extremely  ragged  and  forbidding. 
No  considerable  rivers  empty  off  the  Atlantio 
coaat,  but  the  North  West  or  Meschickemau  river 
flows  S.  E.  into  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle;  the 
East  Main  or  Stude,  and  Great  and  Little  Whale 
rivovy  run  W.  to  Hudson's  bay;  and  the  Eee- 
noganiasee  and  Koksoak,  after  a  N.  and  N.  W. 
courae,  discharge  into  Hudson's  strait  There 
are  many  lakes,  formed  chiefly  by  expansions 
of  the  rtverSi    The  most  important  is  Clear 


Water  lake,  whose  overflow  is  carried  by  a 
stream  of  the  same  name  to  Hudson's  bay.  The 
interior  of  the  country  is  imp^ectly  known. 
Its  genera]  aspect  is  bleak  and  desolate.  The 
highest  mountains  extend  along  the  £.  coast 
ftom  lat.  54**  to  59°  N.,  their  elevation  nowhere 
exceeding  8,000  feet.  Mount  Thoresby  near 
the  coast  is  2,780  feet  high.  The  prevailing 
geological  formation  on  Uie  seaboard  is  granite, 
gneiss,  or  mica  slate,  above  which  in  some  places  • 
are  beds  of  old  red  sandstone  about  200  feet- 
thick,  and  a  stratum  of  secondary  limestone. 
Toward  the  interior  the  secondary  rocks  disap<-: 
pear.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  mineral  re^ 
sources  of  the  country,  but  iron  ore,  limestone,  < 
granite,  hornblende,  lapis-oUaris,  hematite,  and 
the  beautiful  shining  spar  called  Labradorite 
are  found,  the  last  being  collected  by  the  Esqui- 
maux on  the  sea  coast  and  the  shores  of  the 
lakes.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  country 
a  stunted  growth  of  poplars,  pines,  birch,  and: 
willow  is  found,  and  grass  clothes  the  vaUeys 
for  a  few  weeks  in  summer.  Little  vegetation 
exists  in  the  north  excepting  mosses  and  lichens. 
In  some  few  favored  spots  the  aspect  is  better. 
In  lat.  58''  57'  N.,  along  the  course  and  mouth 
of  the  river  Eangerluksoak,  the  banks  are  well 
wooded,  and  various  European  plants  flourish. 
In  lat  59''  N.,  around  Nullatarlok  bay,  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  timber.  At  L' Anse 
4  Loup  the  soil  is  more  suitable  than  elsewhere 
for  cultivation.  No  description  of  grain  will, 
ripen,  but  potatoes,  Dutch  tumips,  cabbages, 
and  other  hardy  vegetables  come  to  perfection. 
Much  run  £dls  in  summer  near  the  sea.  Some- 
times on  the  coast  the  thermometer  in  July  in- 
dicates 86^*,  but  a  short  distance  inland  it  is  at 
all  times  more  temperate.  The  winters  are  ex- 
tremely cold,  the  temperature  often  falling  80** 
below  the  fk^ezing  point  From  DecemW  to 
June  the  sea  is  frozen,  while  on  land  travelling 
becomes  almost  impossible.  The  mean  temper- 
ature of  the  respective  months  at  the  missionary 
stations  of  Okkak  (lat  57''  80')  and  Nain  (lat 
56**  80')  is  in  January  1.55%  February  2.78% 
March  7.88%  April  29.48%  May  27.24%  June 
42.59%  July  50.91%  August  51.99%  September 
44.71**,  October  82.56%  November  24,45*',  De- 
cember 27.84*^.  Theprevuling  winds  on  the  £. 
coast  vary  between  W.  S.  W.  and  N.  W.  There 
is  less  fog  than  on  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
and  the  strait  of  Belle  Ide  is  never  frozen. 
The  aurora  borealis  is  frequent  and  of  extreme 
brilliancy.  The  rivers  abound  with  salmon,  and 
the  lakes  with  pike,  barbel,  eels,  trout^  &c. ;  the 
wilds  with  reindeer,  black  and  white  bearsy 
wolves^  foxeS)  hares,  mountain  cats,  martens,  ana 
otters,  with  a  few  ermines,  porcupines,  and  bea- 
ver; the  birds  are  white  grouse,  ptarmigan, 
sprace  game,  gray  plove^  a  great  variety  of  wa- 
ter fowl,  the  white-tailed  eagle,  and  several  va- 
rieties of  hawks.  Mosquitoes  are  as  abundant 
as  in  more  southern  climates.  Dogs  and  reindeer 
are  the  only  domesticated  animals,  both  being 
made  use  of  as  beasts  of  draught. — ^The  natives 
of  Labrador,  conmsting  chiefly  of  Esquimaux, 
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sab&ist  bj  hmiting  and  fishing.  Over  1,800  are 
profe^ed  conyerts  to  Christianity.  They  lire 
in  detached  communities,  their  largest  village, 
of  250  inhabitants,  being  at  Invntoke  inlet,  or 
Esquimanz  bay,  on  the  Atlantic.  They  bring 
to  tne  traders  a  considerable  amount  of  furs  and 
oils,  in  exchange  for  coarse  cloths,  muskets, 
powder,  and  cutlery.  Until  recently,  hostilities 
were  continual  between  the  natives  of  the 
coast  and  those  of  the  hills,  but  the  influence 
of  the  Moravian  missionaries  has  done  much  to 
restore  peace.  The  missionaries  came  from 
Greenland  about  a  century  since.  Their  chief 
stations  are  at  Nain,  Okkak,  Hebron,  and  Hope- 
dale,  and  their  total  number  is  28.  A  ship  an- 
nually arrives  from  London  with  supplies  for 
them,  in  exchange  for  the  articles  of  trade  which 
they  barter  with  the  Esquimaux.  The  mam 
wealth  of  Labrador  is  in  its  fisheries,  in  which 
about  800  British  schooners  with  20,000  per- 
sons, chiefly  from  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Canada,  are  each  season 
engaged,  in  addition  to  400  American  schooners 
with  about  6,000  men.  Each  man  catches  on 
an  average  100  quintals  of  codfish ;  and  the  oil 
is  in  the  proportion  of  1  ton  to  200  quintals. 
Herring  and  mackerel  fisheries  are  carried  on  by 
the  same  persons.  About  half  the  product  goes 
to  American  markets,  the  remainder  chiefly  to 
England,  Lisbon,  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
pn^uct  of  the  salmon  fisheries  averages  annu- 
ally 80,000  tierces.  A  considerable  number  of 
persons  who  are  left  in  charge  of  the  property 
when  the  schooners  sail  in  September,  employ 
themselves  in  seal  fishing.  From  16,000  to 
18,000  seals,  producing  about  350  tons  of  oil, 
may  be  estimated  as  the  average  annual  pro- 
duct. Beside  fish  and  oil,  skins,  furs,  and 
feathers  are  exported.  The  total  exports  of 
Labrador  have  been  estimated  at  $2,500,000 
annually,  and  the  imports  at  $600,000.  A  more 
recent  estimate  gives  the  total  value  at  $4,000,- 
000.  The  government  report  of  1857  records 
an  increased'  state  of  activity.  A  British  rev- 
enue cruiser  is  stationed  on  the  coast  during 
the  fishing  season.-^The  European  settlements 
of  Labrador  are  mainly  at  Forteau  and  Bradore 
bays,  L*Anse,  and  Le  Blanc,  all  on  the  E.  coast 
The  Portuguese  styled  the  country  Terra  La- 
barador,  or  cultivable  land,  a  misnomer  equal 
to  that  of  Greenland.  Hudson  explored  part 
of  the  coast  in  1610.  About  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  a  settlement  was  formed  on  the 
coast  by  Mr.  Darby,  an  American,  &ther  of  the 
actress  and  poetess  Mrs.  Robinson,  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  establishing  a  whaling  station 
and  civilizing  the  Esquimaux,  whom  he  thought 
it  would  be  possible  to  employ  in  industrial  oc- 
cupations. But  soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
settlement,  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  made 
a  descent  upon  it,  murdering  many  of  his  people 
and  sending  the  products  of  their  toil  adrift 
into  the  ocean.  Mr.  Darby  had  relied  for  mari- 
time protection  upon  promises  of  persons  in 
power  in  England,  but  those  promises  not  hav- 
ing been  kept  his  settlement  was  destroyed,  his 


benevolent  projects  frustrated,  and  his  extensive 
undertaldng  brought  to  an  unfortunate  dose. 

LABRADORITE.    See  Fbldspab. 

LA  BRUT{:RE,  Jkajt  db,  a  French  moralist, 
bom  near  Dourdan,  Normandy,  about  1644,  died 
in  Versailles,  May  11, 1696.  At  the  recommea- 
dation  of  Bossuet  he  was  i^pointed  teacher  of 
history  to  the  grandson  of  the  great  Gondd,  in 
whose  service  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  a  literary  capacity  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  s 
penaon  of  1,000  crowns.  He  was  admitted  s 
member  of  the  French  academy  in  1698,  and  kft 
the  reputation  of  a  genial  philosopher,  whose 
happiness  consisted  in  cultivating  the  best  sodetj 
and  in  reading  the  choicest  books.  His  power 
of  observation  and  his  literary  attainments  an 
attested  by  his  celebrated  CaraeUra,  fonnded 
upon  the  *^  Oharacters*^  of  Theophrastns,  which 
he  translated  into  French  and  prefixed  to  his 
own.  Hallam  says  that  he  incomparably  81l^ 
passed  his  Greek  model.  "  Many  changes  in 
the  condition  of  society,  the  greater  diversitj 
of  rank  and  occupation  in  modem  Europe,  the 
infiuence  of  woman  over  the  other  sex,  as  well 
as  their  own  varieties  of  character  and  manners^ 
the  effects  of  religion,  learning,  chivalry,  rojaltj, 
have  given  a  range  to  this  very  pleasing  depaii- 
ment  of  moral  literature  which  no  ancient  oonld 
have  compassed.*'  When  La  Bruydre  showed 
his  work  in  MS.  to  the  preceptor  of  the  doke 
of  Maine,  he  was  told  that  the  book  would 
have  many  readers  and  its  author  manj  ene- 
mies. The  1st  edition  appeared  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1688.  Voltaire  says:  ''A style  rapid, 
concise,  and  nervous,  expression  animate  and 
picturesque,  a  use  of  language  altogether  new, 
without  offending  against  the  established  tvHn, 
struck  the  public  at  first;  and  the  allosions 
which  are  crowded  almost  in  every  page  com- 
pleted its  success.''  Three  editions  were  exhaust- 
ed in  the  first  year  of  its  publication,  and  6  more 
before  the  author's  death.  La  Brny^re  left  also 
an  unfinished  work,  published  in  1699  nnder 
the  titie  of  Didloffties  pMthume9  tur  U  quUtimt^ 
and  contained  in  an  edition  of  the  itiorks  of  La 
Bruydre,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  Yauvenaigoes 
(Paris,  1820).  Many  editions  of  La  Brny^re's 
**  Characters"  were  published  after  his  death  in 
Holland  and  France.  The  first  complete  edition 
based  upon  the  original  work  was  prepared  by 
M.  Walckenaer  (Paris,  Didot,  1846),  followed  by 
an  improved  edition  by  M  Destaillenr  (Paris, 
Jannet,  1865),  and  an  edition  by  Genneqoin  the 
elder  with  illustrations  (1868).  The  English 
translation  by  the  poet  Rowe  (London,  1709) 
has  been  often  reprinted.  In  Nov.  1867,  the 
authorities  of  Versailles  placed  an  insGriotion  in 
front  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived  ana  died. 

LABUAN,  a  British  island  in  tiie  Malay  ar- 
chipekgo,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Borneo,  in  lat. 
6^  22'  N.,  long.  US'*  10'  E. ;  length  10  m., 
breadth  6  m.;  pop.  in  1866, 1,628,  with  a  gar- 
rison of  178  soldiers.  It  has  a  good  harbor. 
The  entrances  in  1866  numbered  883  and  the 
clearances  17  vessels ;  the  imports  (oottona  Ac) 
amounted  to  £26,986,  and  the  exports  (sogOi 
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«oal,  beeswax,  fto.)  to  J67,M0.  The  quantity  of 
ooal  sold  from  the  mines  was  9,156  tons  in  1868, 
bnt  only  1,894  in  1856.  The  number  of  acres 
plsnted  with  oocoannta,  dec,  np  to  1857,  was 
116.  The  revenue  in  1856  was  £1,794.  and  the 
ezpenditnrea  £8,416.  The  climate  is  bad,  and 
dangerona  fevers  prevail.  The  island  is  divided 
into  two  distriots,  Laboan  and  Taivjong  Kubong. 
An  episcopal  see  was  created  there  in  1866. 
The  settlement  ci  this  island  dates  from  1846, 
when,  tiirongh  the  influence  of  Sir  James 
Brooke,  the  r%jah  of  Sarawak,  it  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britiun  by  the  snltan  of  Brunai. 

LABURNUM  (cytUus  labvmtim^  Linn.),  a 
small,  hardy,  ornamental,  deciduous  tree  of  the 
lotos  diviaon  of  the  leguminous  order.  The 
common  laburnum  was  introduced  from  Switz- 
erland into  Great  Britain  near  the  dose  of  the 
16th  century,  and  is  now  largely  cultivated  as  an 
omameDt  to  shrubberies,  villas,  and  small  gar- 
dens^ In  May  and  June  it  presents  a  beautiful 
appearance,  every  twig  and  small  branch  being 
hung  with  racemes  of  briUiant  yellow  flowers. 
Its  wood  is  largely  used  for  ornamental  work, 
and  Iot  handles  to  knives  and  other  instruments. 
It  is  hard,  and  so  heavy  that  the  branches  sink 
in  water.  It  takes  a  high  polish,  and  has  a 
greenish  color.  The  French  call  it  the  ebony 
of  the  Alps.  Rabbits  are  so  fond  of  its  barl^ 
that  they  eat  it  in  preference  to  that  of  any 
other  trees.  The  seeds  are  highly  poisonous, 
and  their  great  profusion  and  brilliant  appear- 
ance render  it  somewhat  objectionable  to  cul- 
tivate the  tree  from  the  danoer  of  children  or 
cattle  being  tempted  to  eat  uiem.  The  alpine 
or  Sootch  labumom  {eytwuM  alpinui)  attains  a 
greater  taze  than  the  other  speciesi  which  are 
usually  leas  than  8  feet  in  heignt. 

LABYRINTH,  a  structure  of  intricate  passage 
wm  which  it  is  impossible  to  traverse  without 
a  due.  Three  labyrinths  are  mentioned  in  an- 
dent  story.  The  best  authenticated  is  the  laby- 
rindi  of  Egypt,  situated  at  Arsinofi,  near  Lake 
Mosris.  Herodotus  visited  and  describes  it  It 
consisted  of  8,000  chambers,  half  of  them  bdow 
gronnd,  the  subterranean  apartments  being  sa- 
cred burial  places.  It  was  extant  in  PUny^s 
time.  Ruins  at  the  modem  village  of  Howara 
in  Fayoom  have  been  recentiy  identifled  by  Dr. 
Lepsins  with  those  of  the  labyrinth.  Another 
stmctnre,  on  a  smaller  scale  but  on  the  model  of 
tiiat  of  Egypt  was  reported  to  have  been  built 
near  Onossus  m  Orete,  by  Daadalus^  as  a  place  of 
confinement  for  the  feibled  monster  the  Mino- 
taur; bnt  antiquaries  discover  nothing  more 
labyrinthine  in  the  locality  indicated  than  the 
eaves  and  quarries  of  Mount  Ida.  The  8d  laby- 
rinth was  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  but  no  remains 
of  it  have  been  traced.  A  similar  structure  was 
said  to  exist  on  the  island  of  Samos,  and  another, 
called  the  labyrinthine  tomb  of  Porsena,  near 
Clusinm,  ill  Etruria. 

LABYRINTHODON  (Gr.  Xa/3vpiv4or,  laby- 
rinth,  and  odcvt^  a  tooth),  a  gigantic  fossil  rep- 
tile, so  named  by  Prof  Owen  from  the  complex 
labyrinthiostmcturecrif  the  teeth;  the  same  an- 


imal had  been  previously  called  ch&iraih&nym 
by  Kaup,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  tracks  to 
impressions  of  the  human  hand.  This  animal, 
which  possesses  both  saurian  and  batrachian 
characters^  probably  most  nearly  resembled  a 
gigantic  frog  about  10  or  12  feet  in  lengtii.  A 
historical  sketch  of  the  discoveries  in  connection 
with  this  reptile  may  be  found  in  the  **  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boston  Sodety  of  Natural  His- 
tory" (vol.  v..  1866,  p.  298),  and  full  details  on  its 
affinities  in  tiie  ^^  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natu- 
ral History"  (voL  viii.,  London,  1852,  pp.  805- 
818).  Footprints  and  bones  of  the  labyrintho- 
don  have  been  found  in  tiie  tries  of  England 
and  Germany ;  from  an  examination  of  the  nead 
and  teeth,  vertebrsB,  pelvis,  and  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremities, Prof.  Owen  has  constructed  an  animal 
intermediate  between  the  crocodile  and  tiie  frog, 
Pictet  {TraiU  de  paUontologie,  1858)  calls  It 
maUodanMuruB^  and  considers  it  a  saurian  from 
the  presence  of  scutes  on  the  skin  and  ti^e  form 
of  the  teeth.  The  general  shape  of  the  head  is 
frog-like,  as  also  are  the  double  ocdpital  con- 
dyles, narrow  palatal  processes  of  the  maxil- 
lary, the  roof  of  the  month,  the  row  of  small 
teeth  across  the  anterior  part  of  the  palate  and 
a  longitudinal  row  on  the  palate  concentric  with 
the  maxillary  teetii,  the  lower  Jaw  and  the  ver- 
tebne,  and  bones  of  the  fore  limbs ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  facial  and  nasal  parts  of  the  d^ull  are 
crocodilian,  as  are  the  maxillary  tusks,  ti^e 
strong  transverse  processes  for  ribSb  bony  der- 
mal plates,  &c.  In  some  of  tiie  dental  characters 
it  resembles  flshes.  The  size  of  the  tracks  va- 
ries from  4  to  12  inches  in  length,  with  5  toes 
on  each,  one  turned  in  like  the  human  thumb; 
the  hind  foot  was  8  or  4  times  as  large  as  the 
fore  foot;  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the 
animal  had  a  tail;  its  progression  seems  to  have 
been  dow  and  awkward,  the  legs  having  been 
swung  outward  like  the  course  of  a  scythe. 
Near  each  large  step,  and  1^  inches  before  it,  is 
a  smaller  one  of  the  fore  foot,  the  distance  from 
pair  to  pair  beinjg  about  14  inches.  The  Amer- 
ican cheirotherinm  made  a  double  series  of 
tracks,  and  evidentiy  bdonged  to  a  different  ge- 
nus from  that  of  Europe. 

LAO,  a  resinous  exudation  from  the  twigs 
and  branches  of  various  kinds  of  trees  in  the 
East  Indies,  caused  by  the  punctures  of  the 
insect  coecuM  laeea.  which  swarms  upon  trees 
yielding  a  milky  Juice.  The  exuding  Juice  forms 
an  incrustation  around  the  twigs,  and  in  this 
the  insects  make  the  cdls  for  containing  their 
eggs.  Upon  the  outdde  the  concrete  rednous 
lumps  are  marked  with  numerous  pores  as  if 
perforated  with  a  needle ;  within  are  seen  many 
oblong  cells,  which  often  contain  dead  insects. 
The  substance  is  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  color, 
of  shining  fracture,  and  an  astringenti  bitterish 
taste.  It  colors  the  saliva  beautifully  red,  and 
produces  a  dye  of  this  color  but  littie  mferior  to 
the  real  cochineal.  Indeed,  before  the  discovery 
of  the  latter  it  was  the  material  of  the  fine  rich 
crimson  dye  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  durable 
reds  of  the  dyers  of  Brussds  and  Holland.  The 
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coloring  matter  is  readily  extracted  by  wami 
water ;  the  lac  itself  is  for  the  most  part  soluble 
in  alcohol;  when  barned  it  difEbses  a  strong 
agreeable  odor.  The  crude  article  broken  off 
with  the  twigs  is  known  as  stick  lac,  and  is  sold 
bj  those  who  gather  it  at  from  2  to  4  lbs.  for  a 
penny.  When  the  stick  lac  is  broken  np  and  its 
coloring  matter  is  partially  removed  by  water. 
It  is  cdled  from  its  granular  appearance  seed 
lac.  This  is  sometimes  melted  into  masses  and 
called  lump  lac.  The  more  familiar  variety 
known  as  shell  lac  is  prepared  by  melting  the 
^eed  lac  and  straining  it  through  fine  linen  bags^ 
upon  a  flat,  smooth  surface  of  wood,  to  harden. 
It  dries  in  thin  sheets,  which  break  up  into 
small  fragments.  Their  color  is  from  orange  to 
dark  reddish  brown;  they  are  more  or  less 
transparent,  hard,  and  brittle,  and  of  shining 
lustre.  The  substance  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
not  in  water,  and  possesses  neither  taste  nor 
smelL  It  softens  readily  by  heat,  so  that  it  has 
run  together  in  masses  when  stowed  in  the  hold 
of  a  ship.  It  contains,  as  found  by  Hatchett,  90.9 
per  cent  of  resin  and  0.5  of  coloring  matter; 
the  remainder  is  wax,  gluten,  and  foreign  mat- 
ter. Stick  lac  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of 
coloring  matter  and  68  per  cent  of  resin.  The 
coloring  matter  is  separated  by  treatment  with 
warm  water  and  evaporation,  and,  made  into 
square  cakes,  is  known  as  lac  dye,  lac  lake,  or 
cake  lake.  When  scraped  they  yield  a  bright 
red  powder  like  carmine.  A  varnish  and  pig- 
ment combined  is  prepared  from  stick  lac  for 
tiie  process  of  japanning.  The  natives  of  India 
employ  the  substance  in  various  ways.  They 
color  it  with  yellow  orpiment  and  make  it  into 
bracelets,  chains,  and  other  ornaments  in  imi- 
tation of  gold.  They  prepare  with  it  a  good 
Tarnish,  which  they  color  with  cinnabar  or 
some  other  pigment  The  wheels  of  their  lap- 
idaries are  covered  with  a  preparation  of  lac^ 
which  serves  by  its  adhesive  nature  to  retain 
tiie  polishing  powders.  The  chief  uses  of  shell 
lac  are  for  manufacturing  sealing  wax,  and  as 
the  basis  for  spirit  varnishes  and  the  French 
polish.  The  best  red  sealing  wax  contains  48 
parts  in  100  of  it,  together  with  19  parts  of 
Venice  turpentine,  1  of  balsam  of  Pern,  and  82 
of  finely  powdered  cinnabar.  It  forms  60  per 
cent  of  the  best  black  sealing  wax,  the  other 
ingredients  being  10  parts  of  turpentine  and  80 
of  levigated  bone  black.  .The  coloring  matter^ 
and  some  insoluble  ingredients,  which  are  never' 
wholly  removed  from  shell  lac,  injure  it  for 
a  varnish  for  light  colored  works ;  .but  recent 
methods  of  bleaching,  one  of  which  by  chlorine 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Hare,  have  in  a  great 
measure  removed  this  difficulty.  (SeeVABNisH.) 
The  adhesive  quality  of  lac  renders  it  a  useful 
material  for  cements  for  broken  porcelain,  and 
united  with  caoutchouc  it  makes  the  funous 
marine  glue.  A  weak  solution  of  it  in  alcohol  is 
recommended  in  surgery  to  be  spread  on  band- 
ages for  dressing  wounds  and  ulcers.  Formerly 
it  was  used  in  medicine,  but  it  has  no  specific 
action.— The  best  stick  lac  is  brought  from  Slam, 


and  next  to  this  ranks  that  fhnn  Assam.  In  the 
best  articles  the  sticks  are  frequently  incmated 
entirely  around  with  the  lac  to  the  thickness  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  and  the  substance  also 
forms  large  oblong  bunches  of  much  greater 
thickness.  The  Bengal  stick  lac  is  commonly 
in  very  scanty  and  irregular  incrustations.  The 
capacity  of  production  is  said  to  be  many  tiroes 
greater  than  the  demand,  though  the  annual  ex- 
portations  amount  to  several  million  lbs.  of  lao 
dye  and  shell  lac.  The  stock  on  hand  in  18M 
consisted,  according  to  a  paper  of  Gen.  Bnggs 
presented  to  the  English  Asiatic  society,  of 
8,800,280  lbs.  of  lac  dye,  and  2,858,750  Iba.  of 
shell  lac. 

LA  OAILLE,  KiooLAs  Louis  db,  a  French 
astronomer,  born  at  Bumigny,  near  Rheims, 
March  15,  1718,  died  in  Paris,  March  21, 1768. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Oassini  in  the  obserratory 
of  Paris,  assisted  Maraldi  in  the  survey  of  the 
coast  between  Nantes  and  Bayonne,  and  after- 
ward (1789-'40)  took  part  in  the  measurement 
of  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  correcting  the  results 
of  Picard,  and  proving  the  flattening  oi  the 
earth  toward  the  poles.    Being  now  appcnnted 

Erofessor  of  mathematics  in  the  Mazarin  college^ 
e  published  (1741-50)  lectures  on  mathema* 
tics,  meohanioi,  astronomy,  and  optica,  which 
have  passed  through  many  editions.  He  next 
devoted  himself  to  astronomical  observationa, 
both  at  his  observatory  and  at  the  Oape  of  Good 
Hope.  His  catalogue  of  stars  made  at  the  lat- 
ter station  exoitea  especial  surprise  from  tbe 
quickness  and  accuracy  of  its  formation,  ^y 
simultaneous  observations  made  by  himself  at 
the  Oape  and  by  Lalande  at  Berlin,  he  establidi- 
ed  the  distance  of  the  moon  and  of  the  planets 
Mars  and  Venus.  While  there  he  received 
orders  to  survey  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and 
Mauritius.  On  his  return  he  investigated  anew 
the  problem  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  and 
proposed  the  modem  plan  of  a  nautical  alma- 
nac. In  1757  he  published  his  Aitronamim 
Fandamenta  ;  the  next  vear,  tables  of  the  son ; 
and  soon  after,  Bouguers  treatise  Be  la  grada- 
tion de  la  IvmUre^  and  a  new  edition  of  a  trea- 
tise on  navigation  by  the  same  author.  After 
his  death  his  friend  Maraldi  published  his  trea- 
tise on  the  "  Southern  Starry  Heavens,"  and  hii 
"  Voyage  to  the  Oape." 

LAOANDONES,  an  unsubdued  Indian  nation, 
occupying  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  Usuma- 
sinta,  in  Oentral  America.  Their  territory, 
which  embraces  a  considerable  portion  of  Gua* 
temala,  Ohiapas^  and  Tabasco,  is  a  wild,  moun- 
tainous region,  and  has  never  been  explored 
For  two  centuries  after  the  conquest,  theLacan- 
dones  were  aggressive  and  cruel  in  tJieir  habit% 
and  gave  great  trouble  to  the  adjacent  Spanish 
provinces;  but  for  the  last  century  they  seem 
to  have  sought  seclusion,  and  carefully  avoided 
contact  with  the  Spaniards  as  well  as  with  the 
civilized  Indians  around  them.  During  the  l7th 
century  their  numbers  were  much  augmented 
by  the  remnants  of  the  Dholes,  Itzaea,  and 
Manohes,  driven  out  of  the  provinces  of  Peten 
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ted  Vera  Paz.  In  188T  fbe  Manches  made  a 
treaty  with  the  then  existing  repnhlic  of  Oentrid 
America,  wbidi  provided  that  after  7  years 
th^  ahonld  be  under  the  soyereignty  of  the 
lepablio^  and  that  then  there  shonld  be  no 
ehange  in  their  religion,  nor  interference  with 
their  practice  of  polygamy.  Although  anciently 
legarded  as  the  fiercest  and  most  barbarous  or 
all  the  aboriginal  families  of  Oentral  America. 
the  Lacandones  are  now  described  as  shy  and 
afanost  timid.  A  few  occasionally  enter  the 
frontier  towns  of  Ohiapas,  Tabasco,  and  Gua- 
temala, with  a  little  tobacco  or  sarsaparilla ; 
but  no  sooner  have  they  disposed  of  it  than 
they  disappear  suddenly  by  obscure  and  un- 
known paths.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of 
the  Maya  of  Yucatan,  and  closely  resembles  the 
Qmoh6  and  Kachiquil.  Waldeck  describes  their 
dress  as  coinciding  with  the  garbs  represeuted 
on  the  monuments  of  Palenaue.  Their  actual 
worship  is  unknown,  althouffn  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  they  have  their  hidden  temples  where 
they  practise  the  rites  of  their  ancestors.  Their 
goTernment  is  equally  unknown,  but  probably 
is  nearly  the  same  as  before  the  conquest. 
There  is  however  no  reason  for  believing  that 
they  have  in  their  fastnesses  lai^  cities  and 
towns,  with  great  temples  glistening  like  silver 
in  the  sun,  such  as  the  cura  of  Quich6  affirmed 
to  Mr.  Stephens  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Quesal- 
teuaogo.       

LACKJADIVE  ISLES  (called  by  the  natives 
Liihvradeenhy  deevh  signifying  ^* island"),  a 
group  of  BtneXL  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  con- 
sisUng  of  20  dusters,  100  m.  off  the  MaJabar 
i^Mst,  between  lat.  lO""  and  12^  40'  N.  and  long. 
W*  and  l^""  E.;  pop.  about  10,000.  They  are 
all  of  coral  formation.  The  largest  is  but  7 
miles  in  length,  and  many  of  them  are  barren 
uninhabited  rocks.  From  the  danserous  ree& 
around  them  they  are  seldom  visited  by  naviga- 
tors. The  harbor  most  frequently  called  at  for 
supplies  is  Kan-Battea,  lat.  lO""  84'  K,  long.  72'' 
66^  £.  The  islands  are  not  fertile,  excepting  in 
cocoa  palms,  the  fruit  of  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  inhabitants,  and  its  fibre  or  coir 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce.  The  na- 
tives are  an  inoffensive  race,  of  Arabian  origin, 
who  profess  a  kind  of  Mohammedanism,  and  are 
callea  Moplays.  Their  dwellings  are  of  stone 
and  roofed  with  thatch.  The  islands  are  de- 
pendencies of  British  India ;  the  principal  are 
Underoot,  Cabarita  Akhalu,  Kalpeni,  Kaltair, 
Gheltac,  Kerdmut,  Ameni,  Corrittee,'and  Mini- 
ooy.  The  Laccadives  were  discovered  by  Vasco 
da  Gama  in  1499.  In  April  1847,  the  sea  broke 
over  Kalpem,  Underoot,  and  other  islands,  filled 
the  wells  with  salt  water,  and  uprooted  the 
frees ;  and  1,800  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by 
drowning  or  famine. 

LAOE,  a  fabric  of  threads  of  cotton,  linen, 
nlk,  gold,  or  silver,  interwoven  to  form  a  deli- 
cate net-work.  It  was  in  use  in  Venice  at  an 
early  period,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.    Its 


importation  into  England  was  prohibited  in 
1483,  in  order  that  the  domestic  manufacture 
should  be  protected;  but  the  lace  was  probably 
coarse,  as  pins,  which  are  essential  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  finer  qualities,  were  not  made 
until  near  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  The 
trade  jjrospered  during  the  17th  century  espe- 
cially in  Buckinghamshire;  and  in  1880.  as 
appears  by  a  petition  presented  to  Queen  Ade- 
mde,  there  were  120,000  persons  dependent 
upon  it  in  that  county  and  its  vicinity.  The 
kmd  called  pillow,  thread,  or  bone  lace,  which 
they  manufactured  by  hand,  was,^  however, 
already  in  great  measure  supplanted  by  the 
bobbinet  machine-made  lace.  Other  parts  of 
Great  Britain  are  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  other  qualities  of  lace.  A  recent  English 
writer  says :  "  Honiton  lace  came  into  fashion 
in  1842,  and  owes  its  present  position  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Commiserating  the  miserable  condi-* 
tion  of  the  lace-workers  of  Devon,  she  deter- 
mined to  assist  them  by  bringing  their  manu- 
facture into  fashion,  and  in  fiutherance  of  thia 
laudable  purpose  had  her  wedding  dress  made 
of  it.  Honiton  at  once  became  the  rage,  and 
has  continued  popular  and  expensive  ever  since, 
although  previously  purchasers  could  hardly  be 
found  for  it."  Its  manufacture  employed  in 
1851  from  7,000  to  8,000  persons  in  a  district  in- 
cluding Honiton  and.  extending  80  miles  along 
the  coast  of  Devonshire  and  12  miles  inlan£ 
Some  of  the  highly  ornamented  dress  articles 
of  this  lace  were  valued  at  200  guineas  each. 
Nottingham  at  the  same  time  was  the  seat  of 
the  bobbinet  manufacture,  which  employed 
188,015  persons,  8,200  machines,  and  a  capital 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  trade  of  £2,* 
965,945.  The  annual  business  returns  amount- 
ed to  £2,800,000.  Limerick  lace  is  made  only 
in  Ireland;  British  point  lace  chiefly  in  the 
vicinity  of  London;  and  tambour  lace  at  Isling- 
ton, Ooggleshall  in  Essex,  and  Nottingham. 
Chantilly  lace  is  always  black ;  it  is  exceedingly 
fine,  and  is  much  used  for  veils  and  fiounces. 
The  names  of  many  of  the  varieties  point  to 
other  countries  also  as  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture. Thus  the  famous  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Va- 
lenciennes, and  Grammont  laces  are  of  Belgian 
production.  More  and  finer  laces  are  imported 
mto  Great  Britain  from  Belgium  than  from  all 
other  countries  in  Europe  together.  Switzer- 
land also  furnishes  supplies  superior  in  quality 
to  the  French ;  but  they  pass  m  commerce  as 
French.  Of  the  Belgian  laces  named  above, 
one  variety  classed  with  the  Brussels,  and  known 
asthe^oin^  d  VaiguiUe^  is  made  entirely  with  the 
needle.  The  Mechlin  laces  are  made  at  Mech- 
lin, Antwerp,  and  other  places.  The  mesh  in 
these  laces  is  of  hexagonal  form,  and  the  pattern 
is  worked  in  the  net.  Mechlin  was  formerly 
the  highest  prized  among  laces ;  but  the  point 
de  Veniae  antique  now  ranks  above  it  in  value. 
*'  It  is  a  rare  old  lace,  liffht  and  open,  raised  in 
some  parts  like  embossed  work,  and  has  an  air 
of  antiquity  that  is  highly  prized.  The  manu- 
facture of  it  is  said  to  be  entirely  abandoned, 
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and  it  is  onlj  found  now  as  heirlooms  in  fisuni- 
lies,  except  when  a  stray  specimen  finds  its  way 
into  market,  in  which  case  there  is  a  great 
competition  for  its  possession.  The  point  de 
Venue  antique  is  seen  more  frequently  in  Italy 
than  in  any  other  country,  for  the  hi^h  digni- 
taries of  the  Oatholio  church  have  their  official 
robes  trimmed  with  flounces  of  thia  costly  ma- 
terial. It  finds  its  way  into  England  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  travellers,  who  seize 
upon  every  opportunity  to  obtain  these  relics  of 
ancient  fa&ion."  Yalenciennes  laces  are  made 
in  aud  around  Ypre&  Menin,  Gourtrai,  Bruges, 
Ghent,  and  Alost.  It  is  remarked  of  these  dis- 
tricts, as  also  of  those  in  France  engaged  in  the 
manufacture,  that  each  one  has  its  own  peculiar 
style,  which  serves  to  identify  its  production, 
though  no  difference  may  be  perceived  in  the 
process  or  materials.  In  France  the  manufac- 
ture is  more  extensively  carried  on  than  else- 
where ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  more  than  200,- 
000  females  are  there  employed  in  making  lace 
by  hand.  Caen,  Bayeux,  Ohantilly,  Lille,  Ar- 
ras, Mirecourt,  Puy,  BaiUeul,  and  Alen^on  are 
all  noted  for  the  manufacture.  The  lace  called 
paint  d^Alenfon  is  the  only  variety  made  with 
pure  linen  hand-spun  thread  and  worked  with 
a  needle ;  the  value  of  the  thread  alone  is  from 
$600  to  $600  per  lb.  The  meshes  of  this  lace 
are  alternately  square  and  octagonal.  The 
Alen^on  or  blond  lace  has  a  hexagonal  mesh. 
P(nnt  d^Alengon  is  prized  next  to  the  point  de 
Venise  antique.  It  has  a  dingy  appearance,  and 
strikes  the  unsophisticated  with  the  idea  that  it 
needs  washing.  Point  de  gaze  is  a  variety  of 
lace  as  fine  as  a  spider^s  web  and  as  light  as 
thistle  down.  At  Bayeux  are  made  the  whitest 
and  cheapest  varieties  of  lace,  and  together 
with  Oaen  more  piece  goods,  as  shawls,  man- 
tles, &c.,  than  are  made  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world ;  at  Mirecourt,  Lille,  and  Arras,  the 
dear  foundation  and  /onaa  de  eJiamps,  in  white 
thread,  and  also  a  lace  called  guipure^  resem- 
bling the  Honiton.  Silk  blond  was  first  made 
at  Caen,  and  was  so  named  from  its  original 
nankeen  color.  It  is  now  made  of  the  finest 
white  or  black  silk. — ^The  intricacies  of  lace 
weaving  render  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  con- 
vey a  clear  idea  either  of  the  processes,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  different  fabrics^  or  of  the 
machines  employed,  by  any  mere  description. 
Dr.  Ure  remarks :  "  Bobbinet  may  be  said  to 
surpass  every  other  branch  of  human  industry 
in  the  complex  ingenuity  of  its  machinery ;  one 
of  Fisher's  spotting  frames  being  as  much  be- 
yond the  most  curious  chronometer,  in  multi- 
plicity of  mechanical  device,  as  that  is  beyond 
a  common  roasting  jack."  The  oldest  kind  of 
lace,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  portraits  of  the  time 
of  Charles  I.,  is  known  as  the  Brussels  point, 
the  net-work  of  which  was  made  by  using  bone 
bobbins  (whence  its  name  of  bone  lace),  and 
the  pattern  worked  with  the  needle.  A  hard 
stuffed  pillow  or  cushion  was  employed  (hence 
sometimes  called  piUow  lace),  covered  with 
parchment^  and  on  tMs  the  pattern  was  drawn. 


Pins  were  stack  into  the  pillow,  according  to 
the  pattern,  and  around  these  the  threads  were 
woven  or  twisted.  By  the  introduction  of  a 
thicker  thread,  called  gimp,  the  appearance  of 
fiowers  and  ornamental  designs  was  prodnoed. 
The  thread  was  wound  upon  bobbins,  and  each 
pair  of  these  was  attached  together  on  begin* 
ning  the  work,  and  the  thread  fastened  to  one 
of  me  pins.  The  sides  of  the  mesh  were  form- 
ed by  twisting  8  times  over  each  other  the 
threaids  of  two  pairs  of  bobbins,  one  pair  being 
held  in  each  hand.  The  threads  of  the  adjacent 
bobbins  were  next  crossed  to  form  the  liottam 
of  the  mesh ;  and  the  work  thus  went  on,  each 
portion  of  the  mesh  requiring  its  own  routine 
of  thread  crossings,  and  being  secured  hy  pins 
as  soon  as  completed.  From  48  to  60  bobbins 
are  required  for  every  inch  of  breadth,  and 
only  one  mesh  is  made  at  a  time.  Since  the 
introduction  of  machinery  for  producing  the 
net-work,  ornamental  patterns  made  by  hand 
are  sewed  to  it.  In  this  way  are  produced  the 
most  beautiful  fabrics  of  Honiton  lace.  ^^  Brus- 
sels point  appliquh  is  formed  by  sewing  sprigs 
of  the  real  point  upon  illusion  or  any  other 
kind  of  plain  lace.  It  is  very  much  used  far 
flounces,  and  costs  from  £6  to  £8  per  yard,  | 
wide.  It  is  verv  pure  in  color,  which  is  owing 
to  a  white  powder  with  which  it  is  saturated, 
and  which  it  continues  to  retain,  and  obviates 
the  necessity  of  washing."  The  first  attempts 
to  apply  machinery  to  the  work  were  made 
in  1768  by  a  stocking  weaver  of  Nottingham, 
and  his  machine,  which  was  called  a  pin  ma- 
chine, making  single  press  point  net  in  imita- 
tion of  Brussels  ground,  is  said  to  be  still  in 
use  in  France  for  making  the  variety  known 
as  tulle.  The  stocking  weavers  of  Nottingham 
invented  other  machines,  the  first  for  bobbinet 
in  1799 ;  and  though  they  were  all  inferior,  they 
made  lace  more  cheaply  than  by  the  old  meth- 
ods, and  caused  Nottingham  to  become  tiie 
centre  of  the  trade.  But  the  first  really  suc- 
cessful machine  for  bobbinet  (so  named  from 
the  threads  crossing  the  warp  being  supplied 
from  bobbins)  was  that  of  Heathcoat,  invented 
in  1809,  and  suggested  by  the  machinery  em- 
ployed in  making  fishing  nets.  The  principle 
of  the  invention  was  in  the  use  of  fixed  paraUd 
warp  threads,  round  which  the  bobbin  threads 
were  worked  as  the  weft  of  the  fabric,  one  set 
going  obliquely  across  from  right  to  left  and  the 
second  set  obliquely  across  from  left  to  right. 
Mr.  Heathcoat  was  compelled  by  the  opposition 
his  machine  excited  to  remove  from  JNotting- 
ham  to  Devonshire,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
expiration  of  his  patent  in  1823  that  the  ma- 
chines were  introduced  in  the  former  place. 
In  the  machine  the  warp  threads,  to  the  number 
of  700  to  1,200  in  a  yara  of  width,  are  stretched 
from  a  roller,  which  extends  the  whole  length 
of  the  thread  beam,  and  the  weft  threads  are 
wound  each  upon  a  bobbin  formed  of  two  thin 
brass  disks,  riveted  together,  leaving  a  narrow 
space  between  them  for  the  thread.  Each  bob- 
bin holds  about  100  yards  of  thread,  and  there 
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are  as  many  as  1,300  of  them  to  a  machine. 
The  arrangement  and  movement  of  these  in  the 
machine  can  be  nnderstood  only  by  oareM  in- 
spection and  atndy  of  the  machine  itself.  The 
|»ecesof  bobbinet  measare  from  20  to  80  yards 
each;  the  width  is  variable.  The  narrowest 
strips— even  the  narrow  quillings  used  for  cap 
borders — ^are  made  on  the  same  machine,  many 
breadths  together,  which  are  temporarily  united 
by  threads  that  are  finally  drawn  out.  There 
are  special  machines  called  warp  machines,  of 

Ewt  variety,  for  making  the  sorts  of  lace 
own  as  warp  lace ;  and  there  are  others  call- 
ed point  net  for  making  this  quality.  A  Jao- 
qnard  apparatus  is  attached  to  some  of  the 
machines  for  working  in  the  thick  thread  of 
gimp  for  the  ornamental  figures.  Where  the 
thread  passes  from  one  figure  to  another^  it  is 
clipped  off  by  children,  who  use  the  scissors 
for  this  purpose  with  great  dexterity.  The 
patterns  at  many  of  the  factories  are  worked  in 
by  hand.  The  government  school  of  design 
established  at  Nottingham  has  served  to  edu- 
cate many  skilful  designers,  who  prepare  the 
patterns  upon  wood  or  stone  as  for  engraving 
or  printing,  those  parts  intended  to  leave  a 
man:  being  in  relief.  Tbe  block,  being  moist- 
ened with  some  colored  pigment,  is  repeatedly 
impressed  upon  the  net,  until  ^e  pattern  is 
transferred  to  the  whole  surface  designed  for 
it;  and  the  figure  is  then  worked  with  the 
needle,  the  web  being  extended  horizontally  in 
a  frame.  Before  being  embroidered  the  net  is 
carefully  examined,  and  the  defective  parts  are 
akilfiiUy  repaired  by  a  class  of  workwomen  called 
lace  menders.  It  is  also  sin^d  by  drawing  it 
rapidly  over  the  flame  of  gas  lights.  Bleaching 
and  dyeing  are  final  processes,  preceding  those 
belonging  to  calendenng.  "  The  labor  of  wash- 
ing laoe  is  almost  an  art;  and  only  the  most 
salfijl  are  engaged  in  it  After  washing,  lace 
is  spread  out  to  dry  on  a  cushioned  table,  and 
pins  <^  a  peculiar  sort  are  run  through  each  hole 
to  prevent  it  from  shrinking.  When  very  fine, 
*  or  the  pattern  intricate,  an  entire  day  will  be 
spent  upon  one  yard  of  lace."  By  means  of  the 
apjdication  of  machinery  to  lace  mi^Liug,  the 
price  of  the  fabric  has  been  wonderfully  re- 
duced ;  so  that,  as  Dr.  Ure  states,  a  rack  of  lace, 
equal  to  240  meshes  in  the  length,  which  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  cost  to  manu- 
ftcture  8«.  6^.,  now  costs  not  more  than  one 
penny ;  and  a  24  rack  piece,  6  quarters  broad, 
formerly  worth  £17,  is  now  sold  for  7«. — ^The 
imports  of  lace  into  the  United  States  in  the 
year  ending  June  80, 1869,  amounted  to  nearly 
(4)200,000,  about  $500,000  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 

LAOED^ON.    SeeSpAKTA. 

UlCSFUjEj  Bebnabd  GiEBiiAiN  Stienne 
BB  La  Yillx,  comte  de,  a  fVendi  naturalist^ 
bom  in  Agen,  Dec.  26, 1750,  died  at  his  country 
seat  near  8t  Denis,  Oct.  6,  1825.  He  early 
evinced  a  taste  for  natural  philosophy  and  musi- 
cal composition,  and  was  encouraged  by  BufiBon, 
to  whom  he  had  submitted  some  papers  on  cer- 


tun  new  philosophical  experiments.  Repairing 
to  Paris  when  20  years  old,  he  was  welcomed 
by  Bufibn  and  by  the  composer  Gluck.  He  fol- 
lowed his  twofold  vocation,  giving  to  music  the 
time  which  was  not  devoted  to  natural  philos- 
ophy ;  he  composed  several  operas,  one  of 
which  was  on  the  eve  of  being  performed  when 
the  rehearsals  were  interrupted  by  a  whim  of  a 
popular  actress.  He  bore  this  ^sappointment 
patiently,  and  contented  himself  with  publish- 
mg  his  PoSti^ue  de  la  musique  (2  vols.  8VO.9 
Paris,  1785),  m  which  Gluck's  principles  are 
expounded.  He  had  previously  written  an  Bssai 
9ur  rSleetrieite  naturelle  et  (irtificielle  (2  voIsl 
8vo.,  1781),  and  Physique  generale  et  parUeu^ 
lUre  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1782-'4),  which  were  not 
well  received  by  men  of  science,  and  which  he 
himself  afterward  tried  to  suppress;  but  they 
had  such  merits  of  style  that  Bufibn  engaged 
him  as  an  assistant  in  continuing  his  ^^Katural 
History,''  and  appointed  him  keeper  and  as- 
sistant demonstrator  at  the  museum.  He  vin- 
dicated his  claims  to  such  distinction  by  pre- 
senting to  the  scientific  world  his  MUtaire  de$ 
guad/ruplde8  <mpare»  et  des  serpents  (2  vols.  4to., 
l788-'9\  and  his  EtsUnre  naturelle  des  rattles 
(4to.,  1789),  which  have  been  frequently  re- 
printed as  sequels  to  Buffon's  work.  He  favor- 
ed the  revolution,  was  invested  with  several 
ofiSces  of  trust,  and  elected  in  1791  to  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  over  which  he  presided  toward 
the  end  of  the  same  year.  He  was  offered  the 
post  of  governor  to  the  dauphin,  but  refused  it. 
On  the  massacres  of  September,  he  so  energeti- 
cally expostulated  with  Danton,  that  his  friends, 
anxious  for  his  safety,  removed  him  from  Paris^ 
and  persuaded  him  to  resign  his  ofiSce  at  the 
museum.  He  did  not  return  to  the  capital  until 
after  the  9th  Thermidor.  Being  regarded  aa 
the  legitimate  heir  of  Buffon,  he  took  his  seat 
among  the  original  members  of  the  institute  on 
its  foundation,  and  was  about  the  same  time 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  professorship  of 
herpetologj  m  the  iardin  des  ptantes.  In  1798 
-1808  he  publishea  his  Mistoire  naturelle  des 
poissorU  in  6  vols.  4to.  and  in  11  vols.  12mo., 
and  in  1804  his  Eistoire  des  eetaeis  in  4to.  and 
in  2  vols.  12mo.,  which  display  great  descriptive 
talent.  On  the  organization  of  the  consular 
government,  he  had  been  made  a  member  of  the 
senate,  in  1801  president  of  that  body,  in  1808 
grand  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and 
soon  afterward  he  became  minister  of  state. 
His  frequent  official  addresses  to  the  emperor 
were  too  often  spoiled  by  adulation.  In  his  ca- 
pacity of  president  of  the  senate  he  presented  in 
1809  the  report  upon  the  divorce  of  Napoleon 
and  Josephine.  A  wise,  but  not  an  influential 
adviser,  he  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  the 
fall  of  the  empire^  to  which  he  had  become  sin- 
cerely attached ;  he  submitted  to  the  Bourbons 
on  their  first  return.  Joined  Kapoleon  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  and,  though  coldly  treated  on 
the  second  restoration,  reentered  the  chamber 
of  peers  in  1819.  He  died  of  the  small  pox. 
Beside  the  works  mentioned  above,  he  is  the  au- 
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thor  of  several  papers  printed  in  the  Mhnoirm 
of  the  institnte,  and,  jointly  with  George  On- 
vier  and  Greofiroy  8t.  Hilaire,  of  La  mSnagerie 
du  mttsMim  national  cPhistaire  natwreUe  (1801), 
a  descriptive  history  of  the  animals  in  the  jar^ 
din  de$  plantes.  He  devoted  the  last  months 
of  his  liro  to  correcting  the  notes  of  the  Histoire 
generaU^  phyiigtte  et  ewile  de  V Europe^  depuii 
lei  demiSres  anrUei  du  6*  M^lenuqtts  wr$  le 
fnilieu  du  18*,  which  appeared  aner  his  death 
(18  vols.  8vo.,  1826).  and  attracted  very  little  if 
any  attention.  To  this  mast  he  ad^ed  two  other 
posthnmons  works:  Ststairenaturelle  de  Vhomme 
(8vo.,  1827),  and  Ln  dge»  de  la  nature  et  Vhie- 
toire  de  Feejpiee  kumaine  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1880). 
Under  the  title  of  (Suvree  de  M.  le  eomte  de 
Laoepide^  his  principal  productions,  viz.,  his  dis- 
conrses  and  natoral  histories  of  cetaceous  and 
oviparous  animals,  snakes,  and  fishes,  were  col- 
lected in  11  vols.  8vo.,  1826,  and  reprinted  in 
18dl-'3, 1886,  and  1840. 

LA  OERDA,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Spanish 
family,  which  traced  its  origin  to  Ferdinand  the 
eldest  son  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Oastile,  called  La 
Oei^,  or  the  horse's  mane,  hy  reason  of  a  large 
tuft  of  hair  which  grew  upon  his  shoulders.  In 
1269,  at  the  age  of  15  years,  this  prince  was  mar- 
ried to  Blanche,  daughter  of  St.  Louis  of  France. 
Philip  the  Bold,  brother  of  Blanche,  Edward, 
heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  king  of 
Granada,  were  present  at  this  marriage.  Fer- 
dinand died  in  1275,  leaving  2  sons,  Alfonso  and 
Ferdinand,  heirs  to  the  ci^own.  Sancho,  2d  son 
of  Alfonso  X.,  however,  claimed  the  succession, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  in  his 
Other's  lifetime.  Yolande,  tne  wife  of  Alfonso, 
fled  from  Castile  with  her  grandchildren,  to  find 
a  protector  for  them  in  her  brother  Don  Pedro^ 
king  of  Aragon,  or  in  their  uncle  Philip  the 
Bold  of  France.  After  some  hesitation  these 
kings  resolved  that  the  young  princes  should 
remain  prisoners  in  Aragon,  and  Tolande,  after 
firuitless  efforts  to  change  their  purpose,  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Oastile  alone.  Blanche, 
the  mother  of  the  princes,  wandered  through 
France  and  Aragon,  vainly  exclaiming  against 
the  iojustice  of  Siis  decision.  Alfonso  X.  died 
in  1284,  and  in  his  will  made  Alfonso  and  Fer- 
dinand de  la  Oerda  his  heirs,  and  even  in  their 
delault  excluded  from  the  throne  that  son  by 
whom  the  latter  years  of  his  life  had  been  em- 
bittered. So  sweeping  a  disinheritance  was 
however  regarded  as  of  little  force,  and  caused 
slight  hesitation  between  the  unfortunate  chil- 
dren, who  for  many  long  years  had  languished 
in  a  fortress  of  Aragon,  and  Sancho,  already  in 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  whose  victories 
over  the  Moors  had  just  given  him  the  surnames 
of  the  Strong  and  the  Valiant.  At  length,  when 
it  became  the  interest  of  the  king  of  Aragon  to 
embarrass  the  king  of  Castile,  beset  the  princes 
of  La  Cerda  at  liberty.  They  were  proclaimed 
atBadi^oz  andTalavera;  but  being  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  in  Castile,  they  passed  into 
France  in  the  reisn  of  Philip  the  Fair.  They  re- 
ceived from  him  but  slight  assistance,  and  Uieir 


military  operationa  on  the  frontiers  of  Oaatito 
were  unfortunate.  Sancho  had  died  and  bad 
been  succeeded  by  his  own  son.  The  kings  of 
Portugal  and  Aragon,  being  now  invited  to  act  as 
mediators  between  the  ruling  and  the  proscribed 
branches  of  the  family,  gave  a  decisive  sentence 
in  favor  of  the  former,  stipulating  only  that  three 
cities  should  be  ceded  to  Alfonso  to  aid  him  in 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  birth.  Alfonso 
at  first  refused,  but  afterward,  deserted  by  all  his 
defenders^  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  frooi  this 
time  received  the  surname  of  the  Disinherited. 
He  died  in  1825,  leaving  two  sons.  One  ct 
these,  Charles  de  la  Cerda,  called  also  Charies  of 
Spain,  was  splinted  by  King  Joha  in  1860 
constable  of  France.  But  the  flench  oonrt  was 
soon  disturbed  by  a  rivalry  between  Charles  of 
Spain  and  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre; 
and  in  1854,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  young  wife 
in  the  castle  of  L^ Aigle  in  Normandy,  the  farmer 
was  poniarded  by  assassins  in  the  interest  and 
under  the  eye  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  In  1425 
the  house  of  La  Cerda  became  extinct. 

L  ACERDA,  F&ANOisoo  Jozfi  db,  a  Portngoese 
traveller,  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  oeo- 
tury,  died  in  Africa  about  the  beginning  of  tiie 
19tn.  A  military  maSi  by  profession,  and  aa 
excellent  engineer,  he  was  employed  by  his  gov- 
ernment in  marking  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  possessions  in  Bra- 
zil. His  travels  in  that  oountiy  were  puhllshed 
in  1842  in  the  journal  of  the  Bio  de  Janeiro  his- 
torical society.  In  1797  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  government  expedition  from  Tete^ 
capital  of  a  government  of  the  Portugaeee  terri* 
tory  in  E.  Africa,  whence  he  set  out  for  Gassm- 
be.  He  reached  Lunda,  the  capital,  at  the  end 
of  1798,  and  was  well  received  by  Laqueza,  the 
king,  but  died  not  long  after  his  departure  fixna 
that  city.  His  body  was  about  to  be  removed 
to  Tete  by  order  of  the  king,  when  those  charged 
with  its  transmission  were  attacked  by  high- 
waymen and  compelled  to  leave  it  unburied  in 
the  desert.  The  scientific  remams  of  the  ex- 
pedition, however,  were  saved  by  Laoerda's 
nephew,  who  had  formed  part  of  it  Monteiro 
and  Camitto,  who  in  1881  set  out  on  a  new  ex- 
pedition, fi^equentiy  refer  to  Lacerda's  labora 
His  MSS.,  however,  are 'still  unpublished  in  the 
Lisbon  academy  of  sciences,  while  Gamitto^ 
narrative  of  his  explorations  was  published  in 
Lisbon  in  1854  (O  Muata  Caxembe,  &c.). 

LA  CHAISE  D'AIX,  FnANgois  db,  a  Fk^ch 
Jesuit,  for  84  years  confessor  of  Louis  ilV., 
bom  at  the  chateau  of  Aix,  Forez,  Aug.  25^ 
1624,  died  Jan.  20, 1709.  He  taught  philosophy 
and  theology  with  brilliant  success  at  Lyons^ 
was  afterward  rector  at  Grenoble  and  provin- 
cial of  his  order  at  Lyons,  and  iml675  succeed- 
ed Ferrier  as  confessor  of  the  king.  He  main- 
tained his  position  amid  the  cUfiicuIties  between 
Mme.  de  Montespan  and  the  queen,  Mme.  de 
Montespan  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  the  Jesu- 
its and  the  Jansenists,  Bossuet  and  Pension,  and 
the  courts  of  Rome  and  of  France.  He  pro- 
moted the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
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<1086),  but  exerted  a  ooncfliatoiT  inflneiice  with 
respect  to  F6ii61on,  Qnesnel,  and  the  JanseniBts. 
Loais  XIY .  built  for  him  a  ooontrj  seat  called 
Mont  Louis,  the  gardens  of  which  are  now  trans- 
ibnnedinto  the  cemetery  named  Pdre  la  Chaise. 

LAOHES  (law  Fr.  laehease,  idleness).  The 
law  shows  no  fiivor  to  either  tardj  or  negligent 
eoitora.  Vif^ilantibusiumdormientilnisjttrantb' 
^eniunt^  the  laws  assist  those  who  are  vigilant^ 
not  those  who  deep  upon  their  rights.  In  this 
spirit  are  framed  statutes  of  limitation.  fSee 
Ldhtation.)  So,  too^  in  respect  to  the  proauo- 
tion  of  evidence :  testimony  discovered  after  a 
trial  may  be  heard  by  the  court,  if  it  be  material 
to  the  ease  a^j^ids^ ;  hut  if,  by  the  exercise  of 
a  proper  diUgence,  the  evidence  might  have  been 
offered  at  the  trisj,  its  non-production  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  party's  neglect  or  laches,  and  horn 
the  conaequences  of  tiiat  the  court  will  not 
wiUingly  relieve  him.  The  word  laches  remains 
a  familiar  one  in  the  law  of  negotiable  paper 
(which  see).  The  same  principles  of  diligence 
and  laches  are  found  in  equity  practice.  The 
negligence  of  a  party  in  bringing  suit  or  doing 
some  other  act  required  of  him  in  order  to  be- 
come entitled  to  redress  is  laches,  which  the 
court  of  eonity  will  discountenance.  In  the 
language  of  Baron  Alderson:  ^'Nothing  will  call 
the  court's  jurisdiction  into  exercise  but  con- 
arience,  good  fidth,  and  reasonable  diligence. 
'When  these  fidl,  the  court  will  remain  passive." 
For  example,  one  who  claims  specific  perform- 
ance of  an  agreement  must  show  that  he  has 
been  in  no  default  in  the  premises,  but  that  he 
has  taken  all  proper  measures  to  secure  per- 
formance; for  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  laches 
his  bin  for  relief  will  be  dismissed.  Yet  his 
negligence  must  dearly  appear;  thus,  that  a 
party  baa  rested  upon  an  equitable  titie  will  not 
De  imputed  to  hmi  as  laches,  when  he  seeks 
performance  of  an  agreement  to  convey  the  legal 
titie.  But,  mUlum  tempm  oeeurrifi  reg%  lapse 
of  time  does  not  bar  the  rights  of  the  crown ; 
In  other  words,  no  laches  can  be  imputed  to  the 
sovereign,  whether  crown  or  state.  It  was 
npon  thU  principle  that  formerly  in  England  the 
civil  daims  of  the  crown  were  not  prejudiced 
by  lapse  of  time;  and  criminal  prosecutions, 
which  ars  always  brought  in  the  sovereign's 
name,  might  be  commenced  at  any  distance  of 
time  after  the  commission  of  the  offence.  These 
roles  have  been  indeed  somewhat  modified  by 
statutes,  but  the  principle  still  remains,  as  well 
in  the  United  States  as  in  England. 

LAOHMANN,  Karl,  a  German  philol(M^ 
bom  in  Brunswick,  March  4^  1798,  died  in  Ber- 
fin,  March  18, 1851.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Leipsio  and  GOttingen,  and  in 
1811  founded  in  the  latter  dty,  in  conjunction 
with  Dissen.  Schuhse,  and  Bunsen,  a  critical 
and  philological  sociely'.  During  the  war  after 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  he  served  as  a 
Tdunteer  in  the  Prussian  army.  In  1816  he 
was  successively  appointed  preceptor  at  the 
^mnasium  and  professor  at  the  university  of 
Sonigabergy  and  in  1827  became  a  professor  in 


that  of  Berlin.  This  office  he  retained  till  his 
death.  His  essays  on  the  Hibelungenlied  and  on 
Homer  are  the  best  known  of  his  productions. 
LAOHBTMjS  OHRISTI,  a  celebrated  wine 
of  Naples,  made  in  small  quantity,  and  mosUy 
reserved  for  the  royal  cellars.  This  wine,  when 

Enre  and  new,  contains  19.7  per  cent,  of  alco- 
ol,  of  the  spedfio  gravity  of  .826  at  60^  by 
measure ;  pure  GhAteau  Margaux  having  8.9,  and 
brandy  58.89. 

LACHRTMATORIES,  small  vials  found  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
so  denominated  because  they  were  supposed  to 
contain  the  tears  of  the  friends  of  the  departed. 
These  vials  were  made  of  glass  or  earthenware, 
with  a  long  neck,  and  mouth  Bhiq>ed  to  receive 
the  eye-balL  Notwithstanding  the -popular 
opinion  with  rewd  to  their  use,  the  probability 
is  that  they  held  certain  aromatic  substances. 

LAOEAWANNA,  the  name  of  ariverandcoal 
basin  in  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.  The  stream  rises  in 
several  small  branches  in  the  N.  £.  comer  of  the 
state,  and  flowing  S.  enters  the  N.  E.  extremity 
of  the  northern  anthradte  coal  field,  dong  which 
it  continues  past  Carbondde,  Jessup,  and  Scran- 
ton,  nearly  80  m.,  to  the  N.  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, which  it  enters  at  Pittston.  The 
course  of  the  N.  branch  thence  continues  in  the 
same  cod  fidd  past  Wyoming  and  Wilkesbarre  to 
its  S.  W.  extremity,  about  20  m.  fruiiher.  This 
cod  fidd  is  of  narrow  ellipsoidal  form,  dightiv 
cresoent^haped,  stretching  in  a  N.  £.  and  S.  W. 
direction,  and  not  attainins  in  its  widest  centrd 
portion  a  greater  breadth  than  5  m.  ^See  map  in 
article  Ahtbiuloitb.)  On  each  dde  tlbe  valley  is 
diut  in  by  mountain  bdts  of  the  devonian  strata, 
from  the  summits  of  which  fine  views  are  af- 
forded of  the  fertile  valley,  its  thriving  towns 
and  industrid  operations.  The  western  or  Wy- 
oming portion  of  the  basin  is  traversed  by  the 
N.  branch  canal,  and  also  by  the  Lad^awanna 
and  Bloomsburg  railroad,  which  is  extended  fbr- 
ther  up  the  basin^  connecting  at  Scranton  with 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  western  rail- 
road, which  here  traverses  the  cod  fidd,  and  af- 
fords to  its  products  an  outiet  southward  through 
New  Jersey  to  New  York  dty,  and  northwcffd 
to  the  Erie  railroad.  Otherniilroadsalsoarein 
operation  and  Idd  out  through  the  vallev ;  and 
from  its  northern  portion  at  Archbdd  the  Bd* 
aware  and  Hudson  cand  company  have  two 
roads  connecting  with  the  cand  at  Honesdde^ 
whence  enormous  supplies  of  anthracite  have 
been  for  many  years  transported  down  the  vd« 
ley  of  Lackawaxen  creek  to  the  Delaware  river, 
and  thence  to  the  outiet  of  the  cand  at  Rondout 
on  the  Hudson.  This  cod  fidd,  being  the  nearest 
to  New  York,  supplies  a  large  portion  of  the 
anthradte  consumed  in  that  state  and  farther 
east;  and  its  importance  compared  with  the 
other  anthradte  cod  fidds  may  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  the  artide  Arthraottb.  The  great- 
est thickness  of  strata  bdonging  to  the  cod 
measures  amounts  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
basin  to  nearly  1,800  feet.  On  each  side  they 
dip  toward  the  centrd  axis  at  angles  sometimes 
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exceeding  80^^  gradaally  lessening  till  they  are 
fonnd  in  horizontal  and  undulating  positions 
near  the  centre.  Toward  each  extremity  of 
the  basin  they  gradually  shelve  upward  till  re- 
placed by  the  outcrop  of  the  older  rocks.  The 
oasin  is  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  beds 
concentrated  in  a  moderate  thickness  of  cod 
measures.  Thus  at  Solomon's  Gap  as  many  as 
18  beds,  varying  from  1  foot  to  19  feet  in  thick- 
ness,  are  fonnd  in  900  or  1,000  feet  of  strata, 
making  a  total  thickness  of  coal  of  about  84 
feet,  or  of  workable  beds  45  or  50  feet.  The 
coal  beds  vary  greatly  in  thickness  as  traced  a 
few  miles  £.  or  W.,  some  running  together  and 
producing  immense  bodies  of  coal,  and  again 
n>litting  mtonew  beds  of  diminished  thickness. 
This  causes  great  uncertainty  in  tracing  and 
identifying  the  several  beds,  and  in  estimating 
the  value  of  any  portions  of  the  basin  not  ex- 
plored by  mining  shafts.  The  lower  coal  meas- 
ures produce  some  iron  ores,  which,  togetiier 
with  ores  obtained  from  the  red  shale  formation, 
are  employed  by  blast  furnaces  in  the  valley, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  at  Scranton. 

LA  OLEDE  (formerly  Kinderhook),  a  8.  co. 
of  Mo.,  drained  by  Gasconade  river ;  area,  710 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  4,559,  of  whom  228  were 
slaves.  It  nas  a  rolling  suiface,  in  some  places 
well  timbered,  in  others  occupied  by  prairies. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  productions  in  1850 
were  136,829  bushels  of  Indian  com,  9,601  of 
wheat,  18,672  of  oats,  6,420  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
80,975  of  butter.    Capital,  Lebanon. 

LAGLOS,  PiBBRS  Ambboisb  FnANgois  Oho- 
DBBLOB  DE,  a  French  writer  and  soldier,  bom  in 
Amiens  in  1741,  died  in  Taranto,  Nov.  5,  1808. 
He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  18,  and 
reached  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  corps  of 
engineers  in  1778.  In  1782  he  published  a 
licentious  novel,  La  liai$ofu  dangereuses^  which 
nearly  vied  in  point  of  popularity  with  Lou- 
vet's  celebrated  Fatiblas.  A  few  years  later  he 
became  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
thenceforth  mingled  with  extraordinary  activ- 
ity in  all  the  intrigues  which  aimed  at^e 
overthrow  of  Louis  XVI.  with  the  view  of 
placing  his  own  master  on  the  throne.  He  fig- 
ured among  the  most  ardent  revolutionistSw  be- 
came a  prominent  member  of  the  toeieti-dM 
omit  de  la  constitution^  afterward  the  **  Jaco- 
bins,'' conducted  their  journal,  and  was  the  first 
to  asXL  for  the  deposition  of  the  king  fdfter  his 
flight  to  the  frontier.  In  concert  with  Brissot, 
he  wrote  the  petition  for  the  same  object  which 
was  to  be  signed  at  the  Ohamp  de  Mars,  July 
14, 1791,  and  brought  about  the  massacre  with 
which  Lafayette  and  Bailly  were  so  bitterly 
reproached.  For  a  time  he  served  in  Marshal 
Luckner's  armv  in  the  north,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  Sept.  22, 1792. 
The  next  year,  sharing  tiie  fate  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  he  was  incarcerated,  but  was  liberated 
on  the  9th  Thermidor.  After  commanding  the 
artillery  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  he  was  sent 
in  the  capacity  of  inspector-generid  to  the  army 
in  southern  Italy,  where  he  died. 


LA  OONDAMINE,  Ohaslxs  Mabie  db,  a 
French  mathematician  and  geographer,  bom  in 
Paris,  Jan.  28,  1701,  died  there,  Feb.  4,  1774. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city,  and  entering  the  army,  served  with  distinc- 
tion at  the  siege  of  Rosas.  He  soon,  however, 
abandoned  the  military  profession,  and  joined 
an  expedition  which  was  proceeding  to  the  Med* 
iterranean  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Durine  his  absence  he  visited  Troaa, 
Oypras,  Jerusalem,  and  Oonstantinople.  Lt 
1785  the  academy  of  sciences  sent  him  with 
Bouguer  and  others  to  Peru,  to  measure  an  are 
of  tne  meridian,  for  the  purpose  of  more  aceu- 
ratdy  determining  the  dimensions  and  ^^paxe  of 
the  earth.    He  returned  to  France  in  1743,  and 

{)repared  accounts  of  the  voyage,  travels,  and 
abors  of  the  commission.  His  ^^  Voyage  up  the 
Amazon,"  and  **  Travels  in  South  jSaiencA^ 
appeared  in  1745,  and  *'  The  figure  of  the  Earth 
as  determined  by  the  Observations  of  MM.  de 
la  Oondamine  and  Bouguer"  in  1749.  In  1748 
he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of 
London,  and  in  1760  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  in  Paris.  He  labored  to  promote  in 
France  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  small  pox 
which  was  then  followed  in  England.  He  left 
a  number  of  treatises  on  geogrq)hy,  natural 
history,  and  physics,  and  in  his  day  had  some 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  verses.  The  discovery 
by  which  he  is  best  known  is  that  the  deflectioil 
of  a  plumb  line  by  a  mountain  is  large  enough 
to  be  measured. 

LAOONIA,  or  LAcoHioi^  in  ancient  geog- 
raphy, the  southernmost  division  of  Peloponne- 
sus, bounded  K.  by  Arcadia  and  Argolia,  £.  by 
the  Argolian  gulf  and  the  Myrtoan  sea,  8.  by 
the  Laconian  sulf,  B.  W.  by  the  Messenian  gul^ 
and  W.  by  Messenia.  Its  principal  mountain 
ranges  were  the  Taygetus  and  the  Parnok, 
the  former  spreading  from  the  confines  of  Ar- 
cadia to  the  promontory  of  Tasnams,  now  Gape 
Matapan.  Another  principal  promontory  was 
Malea,  now  Oape  Malio.  The  principal  river 
was  the  Enrotas,  on  the  banks  of  which  stood 
the  capital,  Sparta  or  Laced»mon ;  it  emptied 
into  the  Laconian  gulf.  The  coast  had  a  con- 
nderable  number  of  seaports  and  good  harbora, 
among  others  the  port  of  Epidaurus.  Other 
renowned  towns  were  AmydsB,  in  a  fertile  re- 
gion S.  of  Sparta,  and  Helos,  on  the  Laconian 
gulf;  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  name 
to  the  alave  population  of  the  country.  The 
coasts  yielded  a  shell  fish  used  for  purple  dye. 
The  soil  in  general  was  fertile,  well  watered, 
and  especially  good  for  pasture,  but,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  mountains  and  hills,  not  well 
adapted  for  agriculture.  The  country  was  rich 
in  game.  The  history  of  Laconia  conoentntes 
in  that  of  its  capita^  Sparta. 

LAOORDAIKE,  Jean  Baptists  Hsina,  a 
French  Oatholic  divine,  bom  in  Recey-sor^ 
Ource,  06te  d'Or,  March  12, 1802.  He  was 
educated  at  Dijon,  followed  the  prevailing  reac- 
tionary impulse  that  was  animating  younf  men 
against  the  tendencies  of  the  restoration,  diatin- 
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ffotthed  himself  aiUke  by  the  efirnestness  of  his 
Sberal  opinions  and  by  a  peoaliar  obstinacy  of 
character,  and  was  gnidaated  in  1819  with  the 
h^est  nnlTersity  honors.  He  completed  the 
lei^  course  at  Dijon,  and  continued  to  attract 
notice  by  his  intellectnal  power  and  anti-Oatho- 
Ho  enthusiasm,  especially  as  an  orator  in  the 
Hterary  societies.  In  1821  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  for  18  months  was  employed  with  an  advo- 
eate  at  the  court  of  cassation.  Suddenly  he 
abandoned  the  bar  to  enter  the  seminary  of 
Saint  Sulpice  as  a  student  of  theology.  He 
explains  this  change  by  saying  that  the  soul  of 
a  young  man  "  demands  only  a  great  cause  to 
serve  with  great  devotion.^'  His  social  theories, 
donbtlefls,  prepared  his  return  to  the  Catholic 
ffidth,  his  aim  being  to  rcTive  society  bv  the  in- 
Btmmentality  of  religion  and  the  churui.  While 
in  the  seminary  his  ardent  piety  was  alike  dis- 
satisfied with  we  Cartesian  philosophy  and  the 
Gallican  liberties,  the  former  granting  too  much 
to  human  reason,  the  latter  verging  to  schism, 
neither  being  absolute  enough.  Yet  he  pre- 
serred  in  his  new  calling  all  the  love  of  liberty 
which  had  animated  his  youth,  linking  it  with 
the  vital  idea  of  Christianity,  and  his  peculiar 
tendencies  gave  rise  to  some  eccentricities  that 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  superiors  both  before 
and  soon  after  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1827.  Appointed  almoner  in  the  college 
<tf  Henry  lY.,  he  there  became  acquainted  with 
the  abbe  de  Lamennais,  the  prophet  at  once  of 
ultramontanism  in  religion  and  radicalism  in 
politics;  and  though  Lacordaire  had  previously 
manifested  similar  ideas,  he  has  sometimes  been 
called  one  of  Lamennais'  best  works.  In  1880 
Lacordaire  and  Montalembert  associated  them- 
selves with  Lamennais  in  founding  Vavenivy  a 
journal  whose  motto  was  Dieu  et  la  Uberti^  and 
which  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
absolute  authority  both  of  the  pope  and  the 
people.  The  audacity  of  its  theones  and  the 
vehemence  of  its  language  caused  the  editors  to 
be  quickly  arraigned  before  the  civil  tribunal. 


guned  an  acquittal.  He  had  previously  sought 
in  vain  to  be  enrolled  as  an  advocate,  notwith- 
atandinff  his  priestly  dignity.  He  uuited  him- 
self with  Montalembert  and  De  Couz  in  opening 
without  regard  to  legal  regulations  a  free  school, 
which  they  refused  to  close  at  the  summons  of 
the  authorities,  and  which  was  finally  suppress- 
ed by  the  poUce.  Lacordaire  was  again  their 
advocate,  and,  after  boldly  demanding  the  pun- 
iflliment  of  the  ministry  for  a  violation  of  the 
charter,  was  condemned  to  the  smallest  penalty 
allowed  by  the  law.  While  the  clergy  of  France 
and  Europe  were  hesitating  concerning  the 
novel  doctrines  advanced  with  so  much  zeal 
and  ability,  there  appeared  from  Gregory  XVI. 
an  encyclical  letter  (Sept.  18,  1882),  severely 
oondemning  them.  Kejectiug  all  their  dogmas, 
it  declared  *Hhe  whole  idea  of  the  regeneration 
of  the  church  absurd,  liberty  of  conscience  a 
delirium,  freedom  of  the  press  fktal,  and  inviola- 
ble sobmiaaion  to  the  prince  a  maxim  of  fiEdth." 


The  three  chie&  of  Vawnkr  had  gone  to  Rome 
with  the  hope  of  preventing  this  decision ;  and 
while  Lamennais  prepared  to  rebel,  Lacordaire 
resigned  himself  simply  and  sincerely  to  obe- 
dience. He  announced  in  a  pamphlet  that  for 
the  future  he  knew  no  other  guide  than  tiie ' 
church,  no  other  need  than  union,  no  other  am- 
bition than  to  rally  around  the  holy  see  and  tiie 
bishops  of  France,  and  that  till  his  last  sigh  he 
should  give  his  testimony  for  God,  for  his 
church,  and  for  the  Roman  church  in  particular. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  began  to  preach  in  the 
college  of  Stanislas,  and  in  the  following  year  in 
Notre  Dame,  where  his  sermons  were  aamlred 
not  less  for  their  literary  excellence  and  a  sort 
of  romantic  tone  than  for  their  religious  fervor. 
"  He  knows  more  of  literature,"  said  a  severe 
critic,  "  than  of  history,  more  of  history  than 
of  philosophy,  and  more  of  philosophy  or  even 
politics  than  of  religion ;"  and  in  his  conferences 
all  the  social  questions  which  had  recently  agi- 
tated France  were  discussed  with  an  ability  and 
splendor  of  style  that  attracted  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  letters.  After  two  years  of  success, 
he  again  went  to  Rome  in  1886,  for  the  purpose, 
as  was  said,  of  studying  theolo^,  and  there 
wrote  his  Lettrt  wlt  Is  saint  iUge^  a  solemn 
argument  and  protest  against  the  doctrines  of 
L^avenir,  He  had  already  conceived  the  plan 
of  reviving  or  foundinff  a  religious  order  in 
France,  and  after  preaching  in  1888  in  Notre 
Dame  he  returned  again  to  Rome,  entered  the 
order  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  convent  of  the 
Minerva,  passed  his  novitiate  in  the  convent 
of  Querela,  wrote  his  Vie  de  Saint  Dominique 

§  Paris,  1840;  new  ed.  1858;  translated  into 
panish,  Polish,  and  German),  and  in  1841  re- 
sumed his  chair  at  Notre  Dame,  a  friar  preacher 
with  shaved  head  and  white  rooe.  He  preached 
afterward  in  the  principal  cities  of  France,  re- 
establishing the  order  of  Dominicans,  and  dis- 
playing a  new  style  of  eloquence,  which  excited 
at  once  surprise  and  enthusiasm.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  of  1848,  being  elected  to 
the  constituent  assembly,  he  appeared  there  in 
his  Dominican  habit,  and  took  his  place  on  ^'  the 
mountain,"  two  benches  from  Lamennais,  but 
soon  gave  in  his  resignation  when  he  found  that 
his  reconstructive  theories  would  have  little 
chance  in  the  conflicts  of  partisan  politics.  In 
1868  he  preached  a  sermon  at  St.  Roch,  con- 
taining political  allusions  which  caused  his  tem* 
porary  removal  firom  his  oflSce  at  Notre  Dame. 
"The  abb6  Lacordaire,"  it  was  said,  "loves  to 
walk  on  the  edee  of  the  precipice  irom  which 
he  once  narrowly  escaped."  He  retired  in  the 
following  year,  and  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  college  of  Sordze.  On  Feb.  2,  1860,  he 
was  elected  to  the  French  academy  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  De  Tocqueville. 
Among  his  writings,  beside  several  volumes  of 
Conferences,  are  Considerations  philosophiques 
sur  le  systhne  deM.de  Lamennais  (1884),  and 
a  Memoire  pour  le  rStahlissement  en  France  de 
Vordre  desjr^es  pricheurs  (1840).  An  edition 
of  his  complete  works  was  published  in  1868. 
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LACQUER,  A  ti^annNiFent  or  oolorea  Tamiah' 
for  covering  articles  of  brass  or  wood,  either  for 
ornament  or  to  preserve  them  from  becoming 
tarnished.  Shell  lao  is  the  basis  of  the  var- 
nish commonly  employed,  whence  the  coating 
is  termed  lacquer,  and  the  process  lacquering. 
Holtzapffel  gives  the  following  receipts  for 
'^hard  wood  lacquer'^:  2  lbs.  of  shell  lao  to  1 
gallon  of  alcohol,  but  without  turpentine ;  or 
1  lb.  of  seed  lao  and  1  lb.  of  white  rosin, 
dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  alcohol  The  prepara- 
tion is  similar  to  that  already  described  under 
the  title  Fbengh  Polish,  and  the  manner  of 
applying  it  is  also  similar  to  the  process  there 
given.  Various  receipts  are  given  for  the  lac- 
quer for  brass ;  the  simplest  and  best  pale  lac- 
quer is  made  by  dissolving,  without  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  and  by  agitating  together  for  5 
or  6  hours,  A  lb.  of  best  pale  shell  lac  and  one 
^aion  of  aloohoL  After  standiuff  for  some 
time  the  clearer  portion  may  be  decanted,  or 
the  whole  filtered  through  paper,  and  afterward 
kept  in  a  close  bottle  excluded  from  the  light. 
To  give  a  yellow  tint,  gamboge,  turmeric,  Oape 
aloes,  &c,  may  be  added  to  the  shell  lac;  and 
for  a  red,  dragons^  blood  and  annotto.  The 
most  convenient  method  of  employing  the 
colors  is  to  make  saturated  solutions  of  them 
in  cJcohol,  and  to  add  suitable  quantities  of 
these  to  the  pale  lacquer.  Solutions  of  turmeric, 
gambogejjmd  dragons*  blood  will  be  the  most 
useful.  The  turmeric  gives  a  greenish  yellow 
tint^  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  gamboge 

fives  the  green  color  to  the  lacquer  used  for 
ronzed  works.  Brass  work  should  be  lacquer- 
ed as  soon  as  possible  after  polishing ;  and  if 
there  must  be  a  delay  of  several  hours,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  cover  the  polished  surface  either  with 
a  coating  of  clean  oil  or  with  clean  cloths ;  or 
tiie  artides  may  be  kept  bright  a  few  hours  by 
immersing  them  in  pure  water.  Before  apply- 
ing the  l^uer  all  trace  of  grease  or  oil  must 
be  removed,  by  wiping  with  a  rag  and  rubbins 
with  whitening.  It  is  well  to  heat  the  metu 
nearly  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water ;  this 
prevents  the  lacquer  from  being  chilled  by  at- 
mospheric moisture  condensed  on  the  metal, 
and  causes  the  alcohol  to  evaporate  quickly: 
the  lacquer  moreover  flows  more  reamly,  and 
attaches  itself  more  firmly  to  the  metal.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  excess  of 
heat,  which  by  inducing  oxidation  would  involve 
repoiishing.  The  access  of  dust  is  also  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  Different  methods  of  heating 
are  in  use.  Manufacturers  are  provided  with  a 
stove  specially  contrived  for  the  purpose.  Gas 
jets  are  also  arranged  to  heat  a  plate  upon 
which  the  articles  are  placed,  and  tubes  and 
other  hollow  articles  are  heat^  by  filling  them 
with  hot  water,  and  sometimes  small  pieces 
are  dipped  into  boiling  water.  The  friction  of 
polishiDg  imparts  to  some  works  the  required 
heat  The  lacquer  is  applied  with  a  camels'  hair 
brush  rapidly  and  uniformly,  a  second  coating 
following  the  first  immediately ;  in  large  pieces 
the  two  are  carried  along  simultaneously,  the 


one  a  litde  in  advance  of  the  other.  The  jdM. 
may  if  necessary  be  reheated  for  the  seoood 
application.  Circular  works  are  generally  lac- 
quered in  the  lathe.  In  case  of  imperfections 
in  the  operation  requiring  the  removal  of  the 
lacquer,  it  may  be  taken  off  while  wann  hj  a 
rag  moistened  with  alcohol ;  but  if  it  has  be- 
come hard,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  use  of 
emery  paper,  or  to  boil  the  work  in  potash  lye. 
LAGRETELLE,  Puebbe  Louia,  a  French  ju- 
rist and  author,  bom  in  Metz  in  1751,  died  in 
Paris,  Sept  5, 1824.  He  had  gained  distinctioa 
both  as  an  advocate  and  {tt^ot^vr,  when  ia 
1778  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  chiefly  oocapied 
for  several  years  in  drawing  up  the  memoin 
printed  in  the  Grand  repertoire  de  mritpnk- 
denee.  His  Diseoun  »ur  U  prSjuge  de$  pewm 
ir{famante$  was  crowned  by  the  French  acade- 
my in  1786,  and  other  writings  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  legislation  gained  him  admission  into  the 
circle  of  the  encyclopeedists.  A  promoter  of 
the  revolution,  he  voted  in  the  legislative  ts- 
sembly  with  the  minority  which  defended  the 
constitution  of  1791,  supported  the  constitation 
in  the  club  of  the  Feuillants,  opposed  the  accu- 
sation of  Lafayette  in  1792,  and  afterward  re- 
tired from  Paris  till  the  9th  Thermidor.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  legislative  body  in  1801,  and 
succeeded  La  Haqie  in  the  French  academj  ia 
1808.  He  accepted  no  office  under  the  empire 
or  the  restoration,  and  wrote  against  the  latter 
in  the  Minerve  Fran^ise^  founded  in  1817  by 
Benjamin  Oonstant,  £tienne,  Jouy,  and  others,  ii 
which  he  was  one  of  the  editors.  His  complete 
works,  which  treat  various  questions  in  philoso- 
phy, literature,  and  politics,  were  published  in 
1824  in  6  voIs.—Jean  Chables  DoMnnQUi  di, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  a  French  historiaD, 
bom  in  Metz,  Sept.  3,  1766,  died  in  Bel-Air, 
near  M&con,  March  26, 1855.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1787,  and  was  engaged  to  analyze  and  repro- 
duce for  the  Journal  de$  debate  the  speeches 
made  in  the  constituent  assembly,  fumiahiBgat 
the  same  time  many  articles  to  the  joamala. 
He  soon  took  rank  in  the  moderate  party  hotJi 
as  a  writer  and  as  an  orator  in  the  clob  of  the 
FeuiUants.  After  the  execution  of  Loais  XVI^ 
of  which  he  composed  the  narrative  that  was 
ffenerally  copied  and  translated,  he  oocapied 
himself  in  lecturing  on  history  and  in  writiog 
for  the  Journal  de  Paris  and  the  BepubUeam 
Francis  against  the  Jacobin  party.  On  the 
18th  Vend6miaire  (year  IV.)  he  was  proscribed 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  royalist  movement 
against  the  convention.  He  returned  to  Paris 
only  to  be  arrested  on  the  18th  Frnctidor,  and 
imprisoned  for  23  months  (1797-9),  Under 
the  empire  he  was  a  member  of  the  bureao  of 
the  press,  editing  at  the  same  time  Lepvhlieute^ 
became  dramatic  censor  in  1810,  successor  of 
Esm^nard  in  the  academy  in  1811,  and  professor 
of  history  in  the  faculty  of  letters  in  1812, 
where  for  89  years  his  course  was  one  of  the 
most  numerously  attended.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  rally  around  the  Bourbons  in  1814j  and 
in  the  Journal  dee  dibate  pronounced  their  le- 
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toni  the  triumph  of  eoEBtitntional  goyenunent 
OTer  unperial  absolatism.  When  in  1827  Pey- 
ronnet  proposed  a  law  restricting  the  press, 
lacretelle  aeUvered  before  the  academy  an  ^o- 
qaent  harangue  against  it,  which  led  that  body 
to  address  the  kms  in  opposition  to  it  For 
this  speech  he  lost  his  office  of  censor.  He  was 
made  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor  in 
1845,  and  retired  to  M&con  in  1848,  where  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  Ufe  he  was  frequency 
visited  by  men  of  letters.  His  historical  works, 
9  in  nnmber  and  forming  29  volumes,  comprise 
the  whole  period  from  the  commencement  of 
the  religious  wars  in  France  to  the  accession  of 
Louis  Philippe,  but  most  fully  that  of  the  first 
revolution.  Most  of  them  have  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  that  were  written  on  the  period 
of  which  they  treat,  and  the  judgments  are 
often  those  of  a  contemporary  partisan. 

LACEOIX,  Paxil,  a  French  novelist  and  his- 
torical and  philological  writer,  bom  in  Paris, 
Feb.  27,  1807.  Under  the  pseudonyme  of  Ze 
J/ibUaphile  Jacob^  he  wrote  a  number  of  histori- 
cal tales  and  novels,  in  which  he  made  use  of 
the  old  French  language.  In  1834-^5  he  pub- 
lished his  EisUnre  du  16'  siiele  en  JPrancAf 
^aprh  les  originaux  mawascriU  et  imprimes  (4 
vols.  8 vo. ).  Eucouraged  by  success,  he  produced 
in  rapid  succession  an  extraordinary-  number 
of  novels,  translations,  and  historical,  philologi- 
cal, bibliographicaL  and  even  polemical  works. 
He  has  also  been  tne  editor  of^  or  a  contributor 
to,  many  periodicals,  keepsakes,  and  illustrated 
publications.  Since  1854  he  has  edited  the  Eeotie 
utdveneUe  des  ortA,  published  simultaneously  at 
Paris  and  at  Brussels.  He  was  appointed  in 
1855  keeper  of  the  arsenal  library,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  historical  committees  connected  with  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction. — His  wife,  Apol- 
llne  BlfTe,  who  was  once  an  actress  under  the 
name  of  Pauline  Derfeuille,  has  lately  gained 
some  reputation  as  a  novelist. — Jules,  a  French 
poet  and  novelist,  brother  of  the  preceding^ 
Dom  in  Paris,  May  7,  1809.  In  1880  he  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Shakespeare^s  *^  Macbeth," 
which  was  highly  priused  by  literary  critics. 
He  subsequently  applied  himself  to  novel  writ- 
ing^ in  which  line  of  composition  he  is  more 
remarkable  for  bitterness  of  sentiment,  satirical 
power,  and  intricacy  of  plot,  than  morality  and 
chasteness  of  style.  His  5  act  tragedy,  Ze  teS" 
tament  da  Cesar^  was  performed  wiUi  success  on 
Nov.  10,  1849,  at  tne  thMtre  Franfais.  In 
his  Valeria^  another  play  of  the  same  dimen- 
sionfly  written  in  conjunction  with  Auguste  Ma- 
gnet, Rachel  filled  two  different  parts.  His 
literal  version  of  Sophocles^s  (Edipu$  Rex  was 
performed  with  marked  success,  Sept  18, 1858. 

LAGBOIX,  SiLVESTBE  FsANQois,  a  French 
mathematician,  bom  in  Paris  in  1765,  died 
there,  Hay  25,  1848.  He  belonged  to  a  poor 
family,  but  by  his  own  ezei'tions  acquired  an 
education,  and  became  such  a  proficient  in 
mathematics,  that  when  scarcely  17  he  was  ap- 
pcnnted  professor  in  the  marine  school  at  Roche- 
sort    His  treatise  upon  maritime  insurance  was 


rewarded  in  1787  with  a  prize  by  the  academy 
of  sciences.  He  was  among  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  institute,  and  undertook  in  1796  the 
publication  of  his  elementary  C<ywn  de  mathSmO' 
tigueSy  comprising  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  trigonometry,  which  was  for  years  tiie  best 
text  book  of  its  kind.  Meanwhile  his  TraiU  du 
ealcul  diff^entieletintearal  ^2  vols.  4to.,  Paris^ 
1797)  elicited  unqualified  praise  from  Laplace. 
Among  his  other  works  dx^tisiIntToduetion  d  la 
giographie  maAhematique  et  d  la  glographie 
physique  (1801) ;  Essai  mr  Veneeignement  du 
mathematiques  (1805) ;  Traite  Hementmre  du 
ealcul  dee  proboiiUtes  (1816) ;  Manuel  d^arpen- 
tage  (1825) ;  and  Introduetian  d  la  eonnaiseanee 
de  la  sphire  (1828).  His  publications  did  not 
interfere  with  his  duties  as  a  professor,  which 
he  performed  for  about  60  years  with  scarcely 
an  interruption. 

LA  CROSSE,  a  W.  co.  of  Wis.,  separated  from 
Minn,  by  the  Mississippi  river,  bounded  N.  W. 
by  Black  river,  and  drained  by  the  La  Orosse ; 
area,  540  Bq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,904.  It  has 
an  undulating  surface  and  is  well  timbered.  The 
soil  consists  of  a  rich  sandy  loam.  Organized 
in  1851.  Capital,  La  Crosse,  the  W.  terminus 
of  the  La  Crosse  and  MUwaukee  railroad. 

LACTANTIU8,  Lucius  Ccblius  Fibmianub, 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Latin  church,  supposed 
to  have  been  born  in  Firmium,  Italy,  about  the 
middle  of  the  dd  century,  died  in  Treves,  Ger- 
many, about  A.  B.  825.  The  details  of  his  life, 
and  even  his  exact  name,  are  involved  in  some 
uncertainty.  In  his  youth  he  removed  to  Africa, 
and  studied  rhetoric  at  Sicca  under  Arnobius. 
He  was  invited  by  Diocletian  to  settle  at  Nico- 
media  in  Bithynia,  whither  he  proceeded  about 
801.  Here  he  opened  a  school,  but  the  Nicome- 
dians  had  so  little  taste  for  the  stadv  of  Latin 
eloquence  that  Lactantius  was  speedily  reduced 
to  poverty  and  constrained  to  abandon  his  pro- 
fession. He  now  applied  himself  to  literary 
composition,  and  probably  about  this  period  em- 
braced Christianity.  About  812  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Gaul  to  superintend  the  edacation  of 
Crispus,  the  son  of  Constantino  the  Great  Be- 
fore his  conversion  to  Christianity,  Lactantius 
had  been  a  diligent  student  of  the  great  Roman 
orator,  whose  harmonious  and  eloquent  style  he 
had  labored  so  successfully  to  imitate  that  he 
acquired  from  posterity  the  appellation  of  tlie 
*^  Christian  Cicero.''  The  editions  of  his  works 
are  very  numerous;  the  most  complete  and  best 
executed  is  that  of  Pdre  £douard  de  St.  Francois 
Xavier  (14  vols.  8vo.,  Rome,  1754-'9). 

LACTIC  ACID,  a  product  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  any  kind  of  sugar  in  solution,  induced 
by  the  presence  of  certain  albuminous  ferments, 
as  diastase  exposed  for  some  time  in  solution 
to  the  air.  Milk  contains  botii  the  elements  for 
the  production  of  this  acid,  one  the  sugar  of 
milk,  and  the  other  the  albuminous  caseine. 
Its  change  to  sour  milk  is  called  the  lactic  fer- 
mentation, and  lactic  acid  is  a  product  of  this 
change.  It  was  in  sour  milk  that  the  acid  was 
originally  discovered  by  Scheie,  whence  he 
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named  it  lactic ;  bnt  it  has  since  been  obtained 
from  the  juices  of  many  vegetables,  and  from 
the  fluids  of  the  stomach  and  flesh  of  animals. 
It  is  generallj  admitted  to  be  the  canse  of  the 
acidity  of  tiie  gastric  jnice.  As  milk  turns,  the 
coa^ulum  which  is  formed  is  a  combination  of 
lactic  acid  and  caseine.  If  the  lactic  acid  be 
taken  up  by  bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  caseine 
set  free  induces  further  fermentation,  and  more 
lactic  acid  is  formed  from  the  sugar  of  milk ; 
and  so  by  adding  more  soda  the  process  may 
be  kept  up  until  all  the  sugar  of  milk  is  con- 
verted into  lactic  acid.  If  a  succeeding  fermen- 
tation be  allowed  to  take  place,  butyric  acid 
is  produced.  The  composition  of  lactic  acid 
is  expressed  by  the  formula,  OeH»0»-t-HO; 
and  as  that  of  fruit  sugar  is  Cis  Hia  Ois,  it  is 
probable  that  the  elements  of  one  equivalent 
of  the  latter  merely  change  their  grouping  to 
form  2  equivalents  of  the  former.  When  con- 
centrated in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  lactic 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  sirupy  color- 
less fluid,  of  specific  gravity  1.22,  and  of  very 
sour  taste.  At  a  temperature  of  266°  F.  it 
loses  its  equivalent  of  water  and  becomes  an 
anhydrous  solid,  which  dissolves  sparingly  in 
water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Lao- 
tide  is  a  crystalline  substance,  of  composition 
Oe  Hi  Oi,  produced  by  subjecting  the  acid  to  a 
temperature  of  482**. — ^In  the  animal  economy 
lactic  acid  is  thought  to  play  an  important  part 
from  its  property  of  dissolving  large  quantities 
of  freshly  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime ;  and 
this  has  led  to  its  prescription  in  medicine  with 
the  view  of  its  removing  phosphatic  deposits 
in  the  urine.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in 
certain  forms  of  dyspepsia.  The  acid  may  be 
conveniently  prepared  by  evaporating  sour  milk 
to  i  its  bulk,  filtering,  adding  lime,  again  filter- 
ing, separating  the  crystals  of  lactate  of  lime 
which  form,  purifying  these  by  redissolving  and 
recrystallizing,  and  finally  decomposing  the  salt 
by  means  of  oxalic  acid  and  recovering  the  lac- 
tic acid  by  filtering.  The  salts  formed  by  this 
acid  with  bases  are  called  lactates.  The  only 
one  of  importance  is  the  lactate  of  iron,  which 
is  much  employed  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant 
and  tonic.  It  is  prepared  by  digesting  lactic 
acid  and  iron  filings  at  a  gentle  heat  on  a  sand 
bath  for  6  or  6  hours,  and  then  allowing  the 
liquor  to  boil.  It  is  then  filtered,  concentrated, 
and  allowed  to  cool  and  crystallize.  The  crys- 
tals are  then  drained  in  a  funnel,  washed  with 
dcohol,  dried  rapidly,  and  transferred  to  a  bot- 
tle, which  must  be  well  stopped.  Particular 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  salt  are 
given  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy." 
Nov.  1853.  Lactate  of  iron  when  pure  is  m 
white  crystalline  plates.  It  has  an  acid  reac- 
tion, is  soluble  in  40  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
the  solution  soon  becomes  yellow  from  the  iron 
passing  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation.  When 
^old  in  a  powdered  state,  it  is  apt  to  be  adulter- 
ated; for  this  reason  it  should  be  purchased  in 
the  crystals.  The  medicinal  applications  may 
be  in  the  form  of  lozenges  or  sirup.    In  one  of 


the  Paris  hospitals  it  has  been  introduced  into 
bread,  hence  known  as  chalybeate  bread,  a  grain 
of  lactate  of  iron  in  each  ounce,  which  does 
not  injuriously  affect  the  taste  or  quality  of  tiie 
bread.  This  is  given  to  patients  suffering  from 
chlorosis,  and  in  other  forms  the  medicine  has 
proved  beneficial  in  this  disease.  It  is  obs^red 
that  it  acts  decidedly  to  increase  the  appetite. 

LAOTOMETER.    See  Galaotometeb. 

LADAKH,  or  Middle  Thibet,  a  country  on 
the  N.  W.  frontier  of  Hindostan,  forming  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Oashmere,  bounded  N.b]r 
Khoten  and  the  unexplored  region  8.  of  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  E.  by  Great  Thibet,  8.  and  a 
W.  by  Cashmere  proper,  and  W.  by  Cash- 
mere and  Bultistan,  lying  between  lat.  82°  20* 
and  86°  K,  and  long.  TS**  30'  and  79**  30'  E; 
area,  26,036  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  126,000.  The 
country  is  elevated  and  rugged,  lying  mostlj 
between  the  Euen-lun  range  and  the  Rnpshn, 
Spiti,  and  Zanskar  mountains.  The  river  In- 
dus flows  K  W.  between  these  ridges,  its  eleva- 
tion here  being  about  16,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  climate  is  cold  and  arid.  The  soil  is 
sterile,  but  the  slopes,  being  industriously  colU- 
vated,  produce  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  apples, 
and  apricots.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  gaiphor 
are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The  peo- 
ple of  Ladakh  are  mostly  Thibetans.  They  are 
mild,  good-humored,  peaceable,  and  honest,  hnt 
very  sensual.  They  carry  on  a  trade  in  wool, 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  Cashmere  shawls. 
The  country  was  formerly  governed  by  inde- 
pendent despots,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
Gholab  Sing,  the  late  rajah  of  Cashmere,  in 
1836.    Capital,  Leh. 

LADAltUM,  or  Labdanum,  a  resinous  exo- 
dation  of  various  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  genns 
eistfis,  principally  of  the  0.  Oretieus,  found  in 
the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago  and  the 
neighboring  countries.  It  is  collect^  by  draw- 
ing over  them  a  kind  of  raJce  wilii  leather  teeth, 
to  which  the  Juice  adheres.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  collected  also  by  combing  the  beards  of 
the  goats  that  browse  among  the  shrubs,  and  is 
still  so  gathered  from  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep. 
The  purer  variety  sometimes  found  in  commerce 
is  put  up  in  bladders  in  masses  of  several  pounds 
each.  The  substance  readily  softens  and  be- 
comes adhesive  in  the  hand.  Externally  it  is 
dark  red,  almost  black,  and  internally  grayish. 
It  diffuses  an  agreeable  balsamic  odor,  and  has 
a  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid  taste.  The  com- 
mon quality  is  very  largely  mixed  with  sand 
and  other  foreign  matters;  it  is  in  spiral-shaped 
pieces  of  dark  gray  color,  and  hard  and  brittle. 
It  contains  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  resin, 
while  in  the  purer  quality  86  per  cent,  has  been 
found ;  the  other  ingre^ents  are  gum  and  wax, 
with  malate  of  lime,  and  in  the  common  qnality 
72  per  cent,  of  foreign  substances.  Ladannm 
is  used  in  fumigation,  and  has  been  employed 
in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  expectorant,  and  also 
as  an  ingredient  of  plasters. 

LADD,  WiLUAM,  an  American  philanthropist, 
bom  in  Exeter,  K  H.,  in  1778,  died  in  Porto- 
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noDtli,  Aprfl  0,  1841.  He  was  gradnated  at 
Harvard  ooQ^  in  1797^  and  sabsequently  took 
an  aetive  part  in  organizing  the  American  peace 
iode^,  of  which  he  was  for  maDj  years  pren- 
dent^  and  in  behalf  of  which  he  labored  effi- 
ciently until  the  close  of  his  life«  In  the  interests 
of  this  society  he  edited  the  '*  Friend  of  Peace," 
commenoed  by  Dr.  Noah  Worcester,  and  the 
^Harbinger  of  Peace,"  and  published  a  number 
of  essays  and  occasional  addresses  on  the  sabject 
<^  peace.  He  carried  his  views  to  the  extent 
of  denying  the  right  to  muntun  defensive  war, 
and  caosed  this  principle  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  oonstitation  of  the  American  peace  society. 

LADING  fSp.,  versed  in  an  idiom,  or  speak- 
ing different  langnages  fluently),  a  term  applied 
tbroo^oat  Central  America  to  the  half-breed 
descendants  of  whites  and  Indians— originaUy 
only  to  the  ofi^ring  of  the  Spanish  conquerors 
by  native  women.  It  was  sometimes  used  by 
the  royal  governors  and  officers  in  Oentrai 
America,  Tery  nearly  in  the  sense  of  criollo  or 
Creole,  as  distinffuishing  Spaniards  bom  in  the 
ocnmtry  from  tJ^ose  who  had  emiffrated  from 
the  Peninsula.  Since  the  independence  of  the 
oountvy,  this  name,  in  common  with  others 
implying  distinctions  of  race  or  caste,  has  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  is  now  rarely  heard. 

LADISLAS II.,  king  of  Poland,  bom  in  Lith- 
uania in  1848,  died  in  Orodek,  near  Lemberg, 
Galida,  May  81,  1484.  He  was  the  son  of 
Oteerd  and  grandson  of  Gedimin,  great  princes 
of  Lithuania,  and  as  a  pagan  prince,  though  the 
son  of  a  Christian  mother,  received  the  name 
of  Jagidlo  or  Jagello.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  liUmania,  dc&nding  his  rights  against  his 
unde  Eieystnt,  and  in  1886,  having  married 
Hedvig,  the  beautiftil  and  pious  younger  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  the  Great,  king  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  became  a  Christian  and  received  the 
Polish  crown.  He  converted  Lithuania  to 
Christianity,  placed  its  govemment  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  brothers,  and  subsequently  of 
"Witold,  the  son  of  Kieystut,  and  flnallv  united 
it  with  Poland.  He  was  successful  in  his  wars 
against  the  Teutonic  knights,  whom  he  routed 
in  the  battle  of  Grtlnwald  (1410).  He  thus 
greatly  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
power  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  ruled  by  his 
dynasty  down  to  1572,  when  it  became  an  elec- 
tive state. — ^His  son  and  successor,  Ladisuls  III., 
having  been  elected  king  of  Hungary,  waged 
war  with  the  Turks,  made  peace  with  them, 
broke  bis  oath,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Yama 
(1444).  He  was  succeeded  in  Poland  by  his 
brother  Oanmir  IV. 

LADOGA,  a  Russian  lake,  and  the  largest  in 
Europe.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  Russian  gov- 
emmenta  of  Yiborg,  Olonetz.  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, between  lat.  59"*  68'  and  61"  46'  N.,  long. 
89"  50'  and  82"  65'  K ;  greatest  length  180  m., 
breadth  70  m. ;  area,  6,800  sq.  m.  Its  depth  is 
very  TariAble,  being  in  some  places  160  fathoms, 
and  in  others  too  shallow  for  navigation.  Its 
coast  is  generally  low,  much  indented,  and  dan- 
gerous from  hidden  reefSb    Its  waters  abound 
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with  fish.  Storms  are  frequent  and  sudden, 
and  the  influx  of  70  streams  causes  strong  and 
uncertain  currents.  It  is  connected  with  Lake 
Onega  by  the  river  Svir,  with  Lake  Ilmen  by 
the  Volkhov,  and  with  the  gulf  of  Finland  by 
the  Neva.  It  contains  several  islands,  some  of 
them  inhabited ;  the  largest  are  Yalamo  on  the 
N.  and  Konovitz  on  the  S.  The  principal  towns 
on  its  coasts  are  Kexholm,  Schltksselburg,  Ser- 
dopol,  and  Novaia  (New)  Ladoga.  The  I^doga, 
Siasi,  and  Svir  canals  form  a  continuous  line 
around  the  S.  and  S.  E.  of  the  lake. 

LADRONE,  Masiannb,  or  Mabiana  TsLAin)s, 
a  group  of  about  20  islands,  of  volcanic  format 
tion,  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  N.  of  the  Oaroline 
islands,  between  lat.  18"  and  21"  N.,  long.  14i" 
and  146"  E.  Only  6  are  inhabited;  pop.  10,- 
000.  When  the  Spanish  missionaries  sent  by 
Queen  Mariana,  widow  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
established  themselves  on  the  islands  toward 
the  end  of  the  I7th  century,  the  natives  nnm* 
bered  40,000.  The  present  inhabitants  are 
mostly  descendants  of  settiers  from  Mexico  and 
the  Philippines.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  sugar,  rice, 
com,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo.  The  climate 
is  salubrious,  the  heat  being  tempered  by  the 
trade  winds.  Horses,  cattle,  and  llamas  were 
early  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  ;  wild  hogs 
are  numerous  and  of  huge  size.  The  islands  yet 
belong  to  Spain.  The  principal  are  Gnahan  or 
Guam,  Rota,  Aguignan,  Saypan,  Anatchan,  and 
Tinian.  Lord  Anson  visited  Tinian  in  1742, 
and  found  there  cydopean  ruins.  The  seat  of 
govemment  is  at  St.  Ignazio  de  Agafia,  on  the 
island  of  Guahan,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
group,  where  there  is  also  a  good  fortified  har- 
bor. The  general  navigation  is  rendered  dan- 
gerous by  shoals  and  currents.  A  pearl  fishery 
exists  on  the  coast  of  Saypan.  Magellan  dis- 
covered the  islands  in  1621.  They  were  named 
Ladrones  from  the  thievish  disposition  of  the 
natives;  and  Marianne  or  Mariana  in  honor  of 
the  Spanish  queen. — ^There  are  two  other  small 
groups  of  islands  called  Ladrones :  one  in  China 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Canton,  a  great  re- 
sort of  pirates ;  and  the  other  in  the  Pacific  off 
the  coast  of  New  Granada. 

LADY  (Anglo-Saxon,  him/die^  hlafdig\  a 
word  supposed  to  have  signified  originally  "  loaf- 
giver"  (Goth,  hla^fy  loaf,  and  dian^  to  serve  or 
distribute^,  from  the  practice  of  the  wives  of  the 
rich  distributing  bread  to  the  poor,  or  to  their 
guests  and  domestics.  Tooke,  however,  derives 
it  from  hlifiari^  to  lift,  i.  «.,  one  raised  to  the 
rank  of  her  husband  or  lord.  As  a  titie  of 
honor  in  England,  lady  is  the  correlative  of 
lord ;  it  belongs  of  right  to  the  daughters  of  aU 
peers  above  the  rank  of  viscount,  and  is  ex- 
tended by  courtesy  to  the  wives  of  baronets  and 
knights.  In  common  usage  the  term  is  em- 
ployed also  in  speaking  of  women  of  the  better 
classes  generally,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
almost  any  well  dressed  female. 

LADT-BIRD  (sometimes  called  Ladt-Buo), 
a  small  beetle  of  the  trimerous  division,  and  the 
genus  eoccineUa  (Frisch).    In  this  extensive  and 
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well  known  genns  thebodj  is  hemispberioal, 
the  thorax  very  short,  the  anteniuB  composed 
of  11  joints  and  the  tarsi  of  8,  the  elytra  ooq- 
yez,  the  under  sarfaoe  flat,  and  the  legs  short; 
the  digestive  oanal  is  nearly  straight,  and  as 
long  as  the  body.  The  general  colors  are  red, 
yellow,  or  orange  with  olack  spots,  or  black 
with  white,  red,  or  yellow  spots.  There  are 
many  species  described.  The  larvso  are  small, 
bluish,  flattened  grubs,  spotted  with  red  or  yel- 
low, and  with  0  legs  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body;  they  are  hatched  from  yellowish  eggs, 
of  a  disagreeable  odor,  idd  usnaJly  in  the  spring 
in  clusters  among  the  aphides  or  plant  lice. 
Both  the  larvffi  and  the  perfect  insects  destroy 
immense  numbers  of  these  lice,  and  are  there- 
fore among  the  best  friends  of  tlie  agriculturist : 
when  found  upon  plants  they  are  in  quest  ox 
their  insect  prey,  and  deprive  vegetation  of  none 
of  its  juices,  and  they  are  entirely  guiltless  of 

Sroducing  the  potato  rot  or  any  other  similar 
isease.  There  are  some  very  small  lady-birds 
of  a  blackish  color,  and  with  a  few  short  hairs, 
of  the  genus  9ciymnu$y  whose  larva  are  as  savage 
among  the  plant  lice  as  the  lion  among  the 
smaller  mammals.  These  genera  contain  some 
of  the  prettiest  of  insects. 

L^LIIJS,  Caius,  surnamed  Sapiens,  a  Roman 
publicist,  bom  about  186  B.  0.,  died  about  116. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  151,  prsator  in 
145,  and  consul  in  140.  After  his  consulship 
he  was  assigned  the  province  of  Lusitania,  and 
conducted  a  successful  campaign  against  the 
formidable  guerilla  chief  Yiriathus.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  political  career  Lalius  in> 
dined  to  that  party  in  the  state  which  sought 
to  infuse  vi^r  into  the  masses,  by  raising  them 
to  the  condition  of  territorial  proprietors;  but 
the  excitement  and  violence  to  which  the  meas- 
ures of  the  elder  Gracchus  had  given  birth  so 
alarmed  him  that  he  at  length  withdrew  from 
the  popular  mde,  and  supported  the  aristocracy. 
In  182  he  aided  the  consuls  against  the  parti- 
sans of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  in  180  he  op- 
posed the  passing  of  the  Papirian  rogation.  For 
the  course  which  he  pursued  in  that  period,  his 
friends  and  faction  honored  him  with  the  cog- 
nomen of  Sapiem^  or  the  Wise.  In  common 
with  the  younger  Scipio,  he  had  early  applied 
himself  to  the  language  and  learning  of  Greece, 
and  had  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  stoics  from 
the  philosophers  Diogenes  of  Babylon  and  Pa^- 
nsdtius.  Cicero  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  pol- 
itics and  character  of  Lielius,  and  introduces 
him  as  a  leading  interlocutor  in  several  of  his 
dialo^es.  Seneca  counselled  his  friend  Lucilius 
"  to  live  like  Lielius"  if  he  would  live  wortiiily. 
LAENNEO,  Ren£  ThIcodorb  Htaointhb, 
a  French  physician,  the  discoverer  of  mediate 
auscultation,  and  the  inventor  of  the  stetho- 
scope, bom  in  Quimper,  Lower  Brittany,  Feb.  17, 
1781,  died  there,  Aug.  18,  1826.  He  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  his  paternal  uncle,  a 
distinguished  physician  of  Nantes.  In  1800  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  attached  himself  to  the  clini- 
cal school  of  the  charity  hospital,  then  directed 


by  Oorvisart  He  obtained  the  degree  oi  MJ>. 
in  1814,  and  became  principal  editor  of  the 
Journal  de  mSdecine,  In  1816  he  was  i^point- 
ed  chief  physician  of  the  Necker  hospital,  where 
he  soon  after  made  that  discovery  which  has 
immortalized  his  name.  In  1819  he  published 
his  great  work  entitled  JVaiU  de  Vauscultation 
mediate  et  dee  maladies  dee  poumom  et  du 
ecsur^  a  good  English  translation  of  which  was 
made  by  Dr.  Forbes  of  Chichester.  In  1821  he 
was  nominated  private  phvsician  to  the  duchess 
of  Berry,  and  professor  of  medicine  in  the  col- 
lege of  France.  But  ill  health  soon  compelled 
him  to  resign  and  retire  to  his  native  town,  in 
which  his  latter  days  were  spent.    (See  Axra- 

OULTATION.) 

L  AER,  or  Laab,  Peteb  db.    See  Bamboooio. 

LAFABGE,  Marie  Cappellb,  a  French  wo- 
man notorious  for  her  condemnation  as  a  poi- 
soner, bom  in  Yillers-Hellon,  Aisne,  in  1816, 
died  in  Ussat,  a  watering  place  in  the  Pyr6n6ea, 
Nov.  7, 1852.    She  belonged  to  a  good  family ; 
but  having  lost  her  parents  when  a  child,  she 
was  carelessly  educated  and  left  to  indiscrim- 
inate novel  reading.    Living  at  the  house  of 
her  aunt,  Mme.  Garat,  the  wife  of  the  secretary- 
general  of  the  bank  of  France,  she  was  aooos- 
tomed  to  all  the  refinements  of  Parisian  life ;  bat 
after  the  death  of  her  grandfather  in  1888,  hav- 
ing married  Pouch-Lafarge,  an  owner  of  iron 
works  in  the  department  of  Corr^ze,  her  hus- 
band, who  had  represented  himself  as  a  wealthy 
country  gentleman,  took  her  to  an  old,  dilap- 
idated, and  scantily  furnished  house,  where  she 
bad  to  attend  to  the  common  duties  of  a  house- 
keeper, with  a  husband  whose  vulgar  manners 
were  repugnant  to  her  taste,  and  a  hard-temper- 
ed mother-in-law  who  was  predisposed  against 
her.    Her  disappointment  found  vent  in  bursts 
of  anoer,  followed  by  family  quarrels  and  deep- 
seated  rancor.   After  about  16  months  her  has- 
band  was  seized  with  a  strange  illness;   sho 
nursed  him  with  apparent  affection ;  but^  under 
her  almost  exclusive  care,  his  condition  became 
worse  everyday,  and  within  a  fortnight  he  died. 
Strong  suspicions  of  poison  arose,  and  were  soon 
fixed  upon  Mme.  Lafarge,  who  at  that  time,  it 
was  proved,  had  twice  purchased  arsenic  nnder 
pretence  of  killing  rats.    She  was  conaequentlx 
arrested,  and  when  in  confinement  was  charged 
by  one  of  her  relations  with  having  stolen  a  set 
of  diamonds;  and  these  having  l^n  fonnd  in 
her  possession,  she  was  sentenced  to  two  years* 
imprisonment  (April,  1840).    Not  daunted  hy 
this,  she  published  her  Mimairee,  in  which  she 
represented  herself  as  the  victim  of  a  deep-laid 
conspiracy,  and  declared  her  innocence  of  both. 
robbery  and  poisoning.    These  Mkmoiree^  whicl^ 
were  extensively  read,  convinced  many  of  her 
innocence,  while  they  increased  the  hostility  of 
her  opponents.   The  public  at  home  and  abroaul 
became  interested  in  her  case.    She  secured  tho 
services  of  three  eminent  advocates;  and  in  tlko 
first  staffe  of  the  trial  the  evidence  against  hop 
was  so  dight  that  a  verdict  of  acqnittu  was  ooxx^ 
fidently  expected  by  her  friends,  when  the  ooIq. 
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lawted  Oiffia,  who  had  been  intnisted  with  a 
ehemioal  exanuDation  of  the  body  of  the  de» 
oeased,  reported  the  discoTery  of  OTidenoes  of 
poifloo.  Mme.  La&rge  was  found  gailty  and 
sentenced  to  hard  kbor  for  life  (Bept.  1840). 
PabUc  opinion  was  still  divided.  The  eminent 
chemist  Bamil  Tigoroosly  impugned  the  report 
of  Orfila,  and  a  bitter  controvert  ensned.  The 
oonvict^  who  meanwhile  had  been  incarcerated 
in  the  central  prison  at  Montpellier,  continned 
to  be  the  recipient  of  marks  of  sympathy.  After 
12  years  of  imprisonment  she  was  permitted  to 
lemoye  to  the  convent  of  St  B^my,  and  the 
interest  manifested  in  her  behalf  on  accoont  of 
her  fidting  health  contributed  to  pn)cnre  her 
liberation  in  Jnne,  1852.  She  removed  to  the 
watering  place  where  she  breathed  her  last,  still 
protesting  her  innocence.  A  small  volnme  un- 
der the  title  of  Seures  de  pruouy  containing  her 
thoughts  daring  her  confinement,  was  published 
after  her  death. 

LAFAYETTE,  the  name  of  5  counties  in  the 
United  States,  i.  A  N.  oo.  of  Miss.,  drained  by 
Tallahatchee  river  and  its  tributary  the  Yockna- 
pala]&;  area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 14,069, 
of  whom  5,719  were  slaves.  It  has  a  rolling 
sorfiuse  covered  here  and  there  with  small  tracts 
of  timber.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  562,580  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
105,700  of  sweet  potatoes,  45,985  lbs.  of  rice, 
22,288  of  honey  and  wax,  and  10,887  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  11  grist  mills,  17  saw 
milla,  2  newspaper  offices,  88  churches,  and  469 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Mississippi 
central  railroad  passes  through  Oxford,  the  cap- 
itaL  XL  A  S.  parish  of  La.,  traversed  by  Ver- 
milion river,  which  is  navigable  by  steamboats ; 
area,  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  7,798,  of  whom 
8,816  were  slaves.  The  surfiEwe  is  level  and  the 
soil  nch  and  alluvial.  The  productions  in  1856 
were  145,910  bushels  of  Indian  com,  87  bbls. 
of  rice,  8,021  of  molasses,  1,882  hhds.  of  sugar, 
and  5,758  bales  of  cotton.  The  New  Orleans, 
Opelonaas,  and  great  western  railroad,  now  in 
progress,  is  to  pass  through  the  parish.  Capital, 
Vermilionville.  HI.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Ark.,  bor- 
dering on  La.  and  Tex.,  and  traversed  by  Red 
river  and  its  Sulphur  fork ;  area,  1,266  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1854, 8,445,  of  whom  2,811  were  uaves. 
It  has  a  good  soil  and  a  level  surflnce,  consisting 
partly  of  prairie.  The  productions  in  1854  were 
208,186  bushels  of  Indian  com,  100  of  wheat, 
4,260  of  oats,  and  8,211  bales  of  cotton.  Capital, 
Lewiaville.  lY.  A  W.  oo.  of  Mo.,  bounded  N. 
by  ih»  Missouri  river  and  drained  by  a  number 
of  etnaU  streams ;  area,  450  sq.  m. :  pop.  in 
1866, 17,070,  of  whom  6,107  were  slaves.  It 
was  formerly  called  Lillard.  The  surface  is  un- 
dolating  and  well  timbered.  Limestone,  sand- 
stone,  and  coal  are  abundant,  and  the  soil  is 
remarkably  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  788,675  bushels  of  Indian  com,  88,087  of 
wheat,  94,075  of  oats,  2,462  tons  of  hemp,  2,358 
of  hay,  154^668  lbs.  of  butter,  and  82,925  of 
wool  There  were  4  grist  mills,  7  saw  miUs,  2 
aewqiMiper  offices,  22  churches,  and  962  pupils 


attendingpublic  schools.  Capital,  Lexington. 
V.  A  S.  W.  CO.  of  Wis,,  bordering  on  111.,  and 
drained  by  Fevre  and  Pekatonica  rivers ;  area, 
680  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 16,064.  It  has  an  un- 
dulating surface,  thinly  timbered.  In  the  N.  W. 
pare  are  several  regular  hills  called  the  Platte 
mounds.  Lead,  copper,  and  limestone  are  abun- 
dant. The  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  91,491  bushels  of  Indian  com,  62,288 
of  wheat,  175,851  of  oats,  18,804  of  potatoes, 
and  9,196  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  saw  mills, 
18  churches,  and  8,208  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  ShuUsburg. 

LAFAYETTE,  a  city  of  Indiana,  capital  of 
Tippecanoe  co.,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Wabash  river,  68  m.  N.  W. 
from  Indianapolis;  pop.  in  1850.  6,129;  in 
1859,  about  11,000.  It  is  built  on  nring  ground 
enclosed  in  the  rear  by  hills  and  diffk  and,  in- 
cluding its  suburbs,  covers  an  area  of  2  miles 
square.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  west- 
em,  the  New  Albany  and  Salem,  the  Lafayette 
and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Lafayette  and  La  Sfdle 
railroads,  by  means  of  which  and  the  river  it 
is  enabled  to  command  the  trade  of  a  ridi  and 
extensive  surrounding  prairie  country.  It  has 
a  well  of  sulphur  watbr,  resembling  in  its  analy- 
sis the  Blue  Lick  springs  of  Kentucky.  In  1 859 
the  city  contained  15  churches  (1  Baptist,  1 
Christian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran.  8  Methodist, 
8  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  1  United 
Brethren,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist),  2 
daily,  2  tri-weekly,  and  8  weekly  newroapers, 
a  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  a 
number  of  good  hotels,  several  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  an  insurance  office,  flour  mills, 
iron  founderies,  brick  yards,  2  manufiactories 
of  agricultural  implements,  a  paper  mill,  a 
woollen  factory,  a  planing  mill,  8  soap  and 
candle  factories,  2  breweries,  2  distilleries,  and 
2  tanneries.  It  was  laid  out  in  1825,  and  re- 
ceived itspresent  municipal  charter  in  1857. 

LAFAYETTE,  Mabie  Jean  Paul  Rooh  Yvks 
Gilbert  Motieb,  marquis  de,  a  general  of  the 
American  revolution  and  a  French  statesman, 
born  at  the  chateau  of  Chavagnao,  near  Bri- 
oude,  Auvergne  (in  the  present  department  of 
Haute-Loire),  Sept  6,  1757,  died  in  Paris,  May 
19,  1884.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  eminent  in  the  French  nobility.  One 
of  hiB  ancestors  was  a  marshal  of  France,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  military  achievements,  and 
particularly  for  defeating  and  killing  the  duke 
of  Clarence  at  Beaug6,  an  action  which  saved 
his  country  from  entire  con<juest  by  Henry  Y. 
of  England.  Anotlier  of  his  ancestors^  Mme. 
de  Lafayette,  the  intimate  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  Mme.  de  S^vign6,  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XIY.,  and  the  author  of  the  first  romance  which 
relied  for  its  success  on  domestic  character.  His 
father,  the  marquis  de  Lafavette,  was  an  offi< 
cer  of  the  army,  and  fell  in  battle  in  Germany 
at  the  age  of  25.  His  mother  died  soon  after- 
ward, and  he  was  thus  left  while  yet  an  in&nt 
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the  heir  to  nn  immenfie  estate.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Plessis  at  Paris, 
and  when  only  16  married  a  lady  still  younger 
than  himself  a  daughter  of  the  connt  d'Ayen, 
son  of  the  dnke  de  Noailles.  He  entered  the 
army  as  an  officer  of  the  guards,  and  in  1776 
was  stationed  at  Metz  with  his  regiment^  in 
which  he  was  a  captain  of  dragoons.  At  a  din- 
ner given  by  the  commandant  of  the  garrison 
to  the  duke  of  Gloncester,  brother  of  the  king 
of  England,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Met2^ 
Lafayette  heard  that  the  American  colonies  had 
declared  their  independence.  Before  he  left 
the  table  he  had  mentally  resolved  to  draw  his 
Bword  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  and  he 
repaired  immediately  to  Paris  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  execution  of  his  plan.  He  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  American  agents  in 
Paris,  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee,  and 
communicated  to  them  his  intention  of  proceed- 
ing to  America.  This  was  at  the  darkest  period 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  news  had  just 
reached  France  of  the  occupation  of  New  York, 
of  the  loss  of  Fort  Washington,  and  of  the  dis- 
astrous retreat  of  the  Americans  throuffh  New 
Jersey.  The  cause  of  America  looked  despe* 
rate  enough,  and  the  few  friends  whom  Lafayette 
had  apprised  of  his  design  urged  him  to  aban- 
don so  wild  and  hopeless  a  scheme.  Even  the 
Ajnerican  commissioners  told  him  they  could 
not  in  conscience  urge  him  to  go.  They  had 
not  die  means  even  to  ^ve  him  a  passage  across 
the  Atlantic.  But  the  resolution  of  La&yette 
was  inflexible.  He  replied  to  the  commis- 
sioners that  the  more  desperate  were  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Americans,  the  more  necessity  was 
there  for  giving  them  assistance;  and  as  for 
passage,  he  would  purchase  a  vessel  for  himself 
and  his  companions.  He  accordingly  caused  a 
vessel  to  be  secretly  fitted  out  at  Bordeaux. 
While  his  preparations  were  going  on^  to  avert 
suspicion  from  himself  he  made  a  visit  to  his 
kinsman  the  marquis  de  Noailles,  then  French 
ambassador  in  London;  but  while  in  Great 
Britain  he  scrupulously  abstained  from  using 
the  opportunity  afforded  of  obtaining  military 
information  that  might  be  of  service  to  the 
Americans,  carrying  his  point  of  honor  so  far 
as  to  decline  visiting  the  naval  establishment  at 
Portsmouth.  At  the  end  of  8  weeks  he  return- 
ed to  France,  and  without  passing  through  Paris 
hastened  to  Bordeaux.  Here  he  learned  that 
tiie  British  ambassador  at  Paris  had  penetrated 
his  design,  and  that  the  government  had  given 
orders  ror  his  arrest    Though  his  ship  was  not 

Suite  ready,  he  instantly  made  sail  for  Pasages, 
ie  nearest  port  in  Spain,  where  he  had  scaroelv 
arrived  when  he  was  waited  upon  by  two  French 
officers  with  an  order  from  tne  king  of  France 
directing  him  to  repair  to  Marseilles.  They  also 
brought  letters  from  his  relatives  censuring  him 
for  Mb  conduct)  and  requesting  him  to  return 
home ;  but  his  young  wdSo,  who  was  devotedly 
attached  to  him,  and  who  shared  his  enthusiasm 
for  American  liberty,  wrote  urging  him  to  stand 
firm  and  to  proceed  on  bis  enterprise.    He  re- 


turned with  the  officers  to  Bordeaux  by  land, 
leaving  his  vessel  at  Pasages,  and  in  i4>parent 
obedience  to  the  royal  command  set  out  for 
Marseilles ;  but  soon  after  leaving  Bordeaux  he 
took  the  road  to  Spain,  and,  though  closely  pur- 
sued, succeeded  in  reaching  Pasages,  where  he 
instantly  embarked  and  put  to  sea.  He  was 
accompanied  by  11  officers,  among  them  the 
German  veteran  baron  de  Ealb.  His  departure 
created  a  sreat  sensation  not  only  in  France  but 
in  England.  "  We  talk  chiefiy,"  says  Gibbon  in 
a  letter  from  London,  April  12, 1777,  "of  the 
marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  was  here  a  few  weeks 
ago.  He  is  about  20,  worth  180,000  livres  a 
year,  the  nephew  of  Noailles,  who  is  ambassador 
here.  He  has  bought  the  duke  of  Kingston's 
yacht,  and  is  gone  to  Join  the  Americans."  The 
passage  to  America  was  long  and  stormy,  and 
there  was  much  danger  from  the  English  cruis- 
ers on  the  coast.  Lafayette  and  his  companiona, 
however,  safely  effected  a  landing  in  the  night 
near  Georgetown,  S.  0.,  and,  though  at  first 
taken  for  a  party  of  the  enemy,  were  at  length 
received  and  hospitably  entertained  inthehooM 
of  Migor  Hnger,  who  conveyed  them  the  next 
day,  April  26,  to  Charleston,  where  they  were 
received  with  enthusiasm.  "  The  sensation  pro- 
duced by  his  appearance  in  this  country,"  says 
Mr.  Ticknor,  *'  was,  of  course,  much  greater  than 
that  produced  in  Europe  by  his  departure.  It 
fltin  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  most  prommeat 
and  important  circumstances  in  our  revolution- 
ary contest ;  and,  as  has  often  been  said  by  one 
who  bore  no  small  part  in  its  trials  and  success, 
none  but  those  who  were  then  alive  can  heliere 
what  an  impulse  it  gave  to  the  hopes  of  a  pop- 
ulation almost  disheartened  by  a  long  series  of 
disasters.  And  well  it  might ;  for  it  taught  ns 
that  in  the  first  rank  of  the  first  nobili^  in 
Europe,  men  could  still  be  found  who  not  only 
took  an  interest  in  our  struggle^  but  were  willinc 
to  share  our  sufferings;  that  our  obscure  and 
almost  desperate  contest  for  freedom  in  a  re- 
mote comer  of  the  world,  could  yet  find  snp- 
porters  among  those  who  were  the  most  natniid 
and  powerful  allies  of  a  splendid  despotism ;  that 
we  were  the  objects  of  a  regard  and  interest 
throughout  the  world,  which  would  add  to  onr 
own  resources  sufficient  strong^  to  cany  ns 
eafelv  through  to  final  success.^'  Prom  Oharlea- 
ton  Lafayette  proceeded  by  land  to  Philadelphia, 
where  congress  was  then  in  session.  On  his 
arrival  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
that  body,  asking  leave  to  enter  the  army  as  a 
volunteer  and  to  serve  without  pav.  Oongress 
expressed  its  high  sense  of  the  viJue  of  his  ex- 
ample and  of  his  personal  worth  by  the  follow- 
ing resolution :  "  Whereas  the  marquis  de  La- 
fayette, out  of  his  great  zeal  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  in  which  the  United  States  are  engaged, 
has  left  his  family  and  connections,  and  at  his 
own  expense  come  over  to  offer  his  serrices  to 
the  United  States,  without  pension  or  jpartionlar 
allowance,  and  is  anxious  to  risk  his  life  in  oar 
cause :  Resolved,  that  his  services  be  accepted, 
and  that,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal,  illostriona 
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&milj  and  oonneotions,  he  have  the  rank  and 
commission  of  malor-eeneral  in  the  armj  of 
the  United  States.''  His  commission  was  dated 
July  81,  1777,  while  he  yet  lacked  more  than 
a  month  of  heing  20  years  of  age.  The  appoint- 
ment)  however,  was  considered  hy  congress  aa 
merely  honorary ;  hnt  it  speedily  hecame  appar* 
ent  that  Lafayette  was  hent  on  serions  service, 
and  was  well  qnalified  to  command.  Washington 
was  then  with  the  army,  hnt  he  soon  arriv^  at 
Philadelphia^  and  he  and  Lafayette  met  for  the 
first  time  at  a  dinner  party.  The  young  French- 
man made  a  highly  favorahle  impression  npon 
the  sagacions  and  oiroum^ect  oommander-in- 
chie^  and  at  the  dose  of  the  entertainment 
Waishington  took  him  aside,  thanked  him  warm- 
ly for  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  in  the  American 
caose,  and  invited  him  to  regard  himself  at  all 
times  as  a  memher  of  his  military  family.  The 
personal  acquaintance  thus  commenced  soon 
ripened  into  an  intimacy  that  was  never  for  a 
moment  intermpted.  The  private  correspond- 
ence of  Washington  shows  that  he  not  only  felt 
for  Lafayette  the  warmest  affection,  hut  that  he 
entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  military 
talent,  personal  prohity,  and  general  prudence 
and  energy.  The  youthful  m^jor-general  was 
first  in  active  service  at  the  hattle  of  Bran- 
dy wine,  Sept.  11,  where  he  had  no  separate 
command,  hut  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
Washington  as  a  volunteer.  He  plunged  into 
the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  when  the  defeated 
Americans  hegan  to  retreat,  threw  himself  from 
his  horse,  entered  the  ranks,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  rally  them.  He  was  shot  by  a  musket 
haU  through  the  leg,  but  so  ardently  was  he 
oigaged  that  he  was  unconscious  of  the  wound 
till  his  aid  told  him  that  the  blood  was  runniug 
fi^om  his  boot.  He  rode  with  a  surgeon  to 
Chester,  but  would  not  sufier  his  wound  to  be 
dressed  till  he  had  restored  order  among  the 
troops  who  were  retreating  in  confusion  through 
the  villf^sne.  It  was  two  months  before  his  hurt 
was  sufficiently  healed  to  enable  him  to  rejoin 
the  army.  On  Dec.  1  congress  resolved  '^  that 
Gen.  Washington  be  informed  that  it  is  higbly 
agreeable  to  congress  that  the  marquis  de  La- 
fayette be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  di- 
vision in  the  continental  army."  This  resolve 
was  passed  at  the  request  of  Washington  him- 
self;  who  8  days  afterward  directed  Lafayette 
to  take  command  of  the  division  of  Gren.  Ste- 
phen, who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  army 
for  intemperance.  About  Ibis  period  the  boaid 
of  war,  of  which  Gates  was  the  head  and  which 
had  been  created  and  was  controlled  by  the 
fiaction  hostile  to  Washington,  planned  an  ex- 
pedition to  Canada  which  was  approved  by  con- 
gress; and  Lafayette  was  appointed  to  the  com-, 
mand  in  the  expectation  that  so  fiattering  a 
distinction  would  attach  him  to  the  party  by 
whom  it  was  conferred.  The  first  intimation 
that  Washington. had  of  the  project  was  fW)m 
the  letter  to  Lafayette  announcing  hid  appoint- 
ment. The  young  Frenchman,  indignant  at  the 
slight  offered  to  his  chief  in  not  consulting  him, 


carried  the  letter  immediately  to  Washington, 
told  him  he  saw  through  the  artifice,  and  would 
be  governed  by  his  fKlvice.  Washington  ad- 
vised him  to  accept  the  appointment,  but  told 
him  he  did  not  know  where  the  means  could  be 
found  to  carry  out  such  an  expedition.  Lafayette 
accordingly  accepted  the  command,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Albany,  the  designated  head-qnarters 
of  the  expedition ;  but  after  wuting  8  months  for 
the  promised  force  and  supplies,  during  which 
period  he  took  measures  for  putting  the  Mohawk 
valley  in  a  state  of  defence,  he  at  length  received 
orders  from  congress  to  join  the  army  at  Valley 
Forge,  and  to  suspend  the  irruption  into  Canada, 
He  returned  to  the  camp  in  April,  1778,  and  on 
Mav  18  was  despatched  by  Washington  from 
YsJley  Forge  to  Barren  Hill,  12  miles  distant, 
where  he  took  post  with  2,100  men  and  6  pieces 
of  cannon.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British  com- 
mander at  Philadelphia,  on  the  night  of  May  19 
sent  Gren.  Grant  with  5,000  men  to  surprise 
Lafayette.  The  ne^igence  of  the  militia  out- 
posts permitted  the  British  to  approach  within 
a  mile  before  they  were  discovered,  and  early 
in  the  morning  Lafayette  found  himself  nearly 
surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  force  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  young  general  was  equal  to 
the  emergency.  A  dexterous  stratagem  and  a 
skilful  movement,  promptly  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted, baffled  the  British  general,  and  conveyed 
the  Americans  with  their  artillery  sf^ely  across 
the  Schuylkill  and  back  to  Valley  Forge,  where 
they  were  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  which  had  witnessed  from  the 
heights  their  peril  and  snccessfhl  extrication. 
His  conduct  in  this  affair  called  ont  the  warmest 
expressions  of  approbation  from  Washington. 
At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28,  Gen.  Lee, 
to  whom  as  next  in  rank  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  the  command  of  the  advanced  forces  be- 
longed, refused  at  first  to  take  it,  and  Washing- 
ton gave  it  to  Lafayette ;  but  Lee  subsequent^ 
changed  his  mind  and  applied  to  be  reinstated, 
to  which  Lafayette  assentod  with  his  accustomed 
grace  and  didnterestedness,  and  served  under 
Lee  during  the  battle,  in  which  he  displayed 
great  gallantry.  Seeing  at  one  point  of  the 
engagement  a  good  opportunity  to  attack  the 
enemy  with  his  division,  he  rode  up  to  Lee  and 
asked  permission  to  make  the  attempt  "  Sir," 
replied  Lee,  ^^  yon  do  not  know  British  soldiers ; 
we  cannot  stand  against  them."  Lafayette  re- 
plied :  ^^ It  maybe  so,  general ;  but  British  sol- 
diers have  been  beaten,  and  they  may  be  again ; 
at  any  rate  I  am  disposed  to  make  the  trial." 
Lee  yielded  to  the  Frenchman's  ardor  and  gave 
him  permission  to  attack,  which  he  did  with 
vigor  and  success  until  Lee,  on  beginning  the 
<<  unnecessary,  disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat" 
for  which  he  was  afterward  punished  by  court 
martial,  ordered  him  to  fall  back.  A  few  weeks 
later  Lafayette  was  sent  with  two  brigades  of 
infantry  to  assist  Gens.  Greene  and  Sullivan  in 
the  attempt  to  drive  the  British  from  Rhode 
Island,  in  which  they  had  at  first  the  assistance 
of  a  French    fleet   under   Count    d'Estaing, 
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France  ha^ng  now  dedared  war  against  Eng- 
land and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  D^Estaing,  however,  before  any  thing 
of  importance  was  effected,  withdrew  with  his 
fleet  to  Boston  harbor  for  repairs,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  American  generals. 
LidQiyette  was  despatched  to  Boston  to  endeavor 
to  persaade  him  to  return  to  Newport,  bat 
conld  only  get  a  promise  from  him  that  if  re« 
qaired  he  would  march  his  marines  by  land  to 
tne  aid  of  the  Americans.  Daring  Lafayette's 
absence  an  engagement  took  place,  Aug.  29; 
and  though  he  rode  from  Boston  to  Rhode 
Idand,  70  miles,  in  6^  hours,  he  arrived,  to  his 
great  disappointment,  only  in  time  to  assist  in 
conducting  the  retreat  from  the  island,  which 
the  American  commanders  had  decided  upon, 
on  learning  of  the  approach  of  the  British  fleet 
with  a  frew  army  on  board.  Writing  to  Wash- 
ington, he  sud :  *^  That  there  has  been  an  action 
fought  where  1  could  have  been  and  was  not, 
will  seem  as  extraordinary  to  you  as  it  seems  to 
myself.''  Oongress  on  Sept  19  adopted  reso- 
lutions thanking  Gen.  Sullivan  and  those  under 
his  command  for  theur  conduct  in  the  action  and 
retreat,  and  especially  requesting  the  president 
to  inform  Lafayette  of  their  sense  of  his  personal 
sacrifice  in  going  to  Boston,  and  his  gallantry  in 
conducting  tiie  rear  guard  and  pl<£ets  during 
the  retreat  The  good  understanding  between 
the  French  and  American  troops  had  been  some- 
what impaired  by  the  conduct  of  D'Estaing,  and 
Lafayette  was  of  essential  service  in  restoring 
hfurmony  between  them  at  this  most  important 
crisis  of  the  war,  when  there  was  danger  that 
&tal  dissensions  might  arise  between  the  new 
allies. — His  own  country  being  now  at  war, 
Lafayette,  who  still  retained  his  commission  in 
the  French  army,  deemed  it  his  duty  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign  of  1778  to  return  to  France  and 
place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  his  government, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  exert  himself  in  behalf 
of  America  by  personal  conferences  with  the 
French  ministry.  At  the  particular  request  of 
Washington,  congress  granted  him  leave  of  ab- 
sence, accompanied  by  resolutions  of  a  compli- 
mentfU7  character,  and  by  a  letter  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  good  offices  of  the  American 
minister  in  Paris.  Congress  also  voted  that  a 
sword  should  be  presented  to  him  adorned  with 
appropriate  emblematic  devices.  He  was  de- 
tained for  a  while  at  Fishkill  by  a  severe  illness, 
but  at  length  embarked  for  France  at  Boston  in 
Jan.  1779,  on  board  the  American  frigate  Alli- 
ance. He  returned  home,  says  Hr.  Everett, 
"  after  two  years  of  absence,  marked  with  hon- 
orable scars,  and  signalized  by  the  thanks  of 
congress,  the  admiration  of  America,  and  the 
friendship  of  Washington."  He  was  received 
with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  popular 
enthusiasm^  by  all  classes  of  society.  His  name, 
introduced'  into  dramatic  performances,  called 
out  acclamations  at  the  theatres ;  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  crowds  in  the  streets  wherever  he 
went ;  he  made  a  Journey  to  one  of  his  estates 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  all  the  towns  through 


which  he  pasBed  reoeiyed  him  with  processioiu 
and  civic  honors;  and  in  the  city  of  Orleans  he 
was  detained  nearly  a  week  by  prolonged  festiv- 
ities in  honor  of  his  return.  Amid  the  admira- 
tion and  flattery  with  which  he  was  surrounded 
he  did  not  neglect  the  interests  of  America. 
He  was  eouaUy  untiring  and  adroit  in  his  effdHs 
to  persuade  the  French  government  to  send  an 
army  to  assist  the  Americans,  and  aldo  to  get  a 
supply  of  money  for  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  then  in  the  most  destitota 
condition.  The  flnances  of  France  herself  wen 
anything  but  prosperous,  and  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  before  the  French  ministry  could  be 
induced  to  yield  the  requisite  asastance  were  of 
the  most  formidable  nature.  But  the  ardor  and 
perseverance  of  Lafayette  at  length  triumphed. 
It  was  mainly  his  personal  efforts  that  caused 
the  army  of  Bochambeau  to  be  sent  to  America. 
^  It  is  fortunate  for  the  king,"  said  the  old  count 
de  Maurepas,  the  head  of  the  ministry,  ^that 
Lafayette  did  not  take  it  into  his  head  to  strip 
YerstuUes  of  its  furniture  to  send  to  his  dear 
America,  as  his  mi^esty  would  have  been  unable 
to  refuse  it"  Having  procured  for  the  United 
States  assistance  both  with  men  and  money,  La- 
fayette promptly  recroesed  the  Atlantic,  landing 
at  Boston,  and  on  May  11, 1780,  after  an  absence 
of  16  months,  r^oined  Washington  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army,  bring^  himself  the  first 
intelligence  of  his  success  and  of  the  approach- 
ing French  succors.  He  brought  also  a  com- 
mission from  Louis  XYI.  appointing  Washington 
a  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  of  France  and 
vice-admiral  of  its  navy,  a  measure  intended,  aa 
it  afterward  operated,  to  prevent  difficulties  re- 
specting official  etiquette  between  the  French 
and  American  commanders.  A  French  fleet 
bringing  Rochambeau  and  6,000  soldiers  arrived 
at  Newport  July  10.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of 
their  arrival,  Washington  despatched  Lafiyette 
to  concert  measures  with  Rochambeau  for  fatnre 
operations.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Tappan  on  the  Hudson  in  oommaod 
of  6  battalions  of  light  infantry,  watching  the 
movements  of  the  British  under  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, with  whom  Arnold,  then  in  command  at 
West  Point,  was  secretly  negotiating  for  the  be- 
trayal of  that  important  fortress.  Arnold  made 
an  attempt  to  obtain  from  La&yette  the  names 
of  the  spies  he  maintained  in  s^ew  York  city, 
on  pretence  that  inteUigence  from  them  might 
often  be  conveyed  more  expeditiously  by  way 
of  West  Point ;  but  La&yette  prudently,  and  as 
it  turned  out  fortunately,  declined  to  coromani- 
cate  them.  After  the  discovery  of  Amold'a 
treason,  Lafayette  was  one  of  the  court  of  U 
general  officers,  convened  at  Tappan,  Sept  S^ 
by  whom  Major  Andr6  was  trie^  as  a  spy  and 
oondenmed  to  death.  During  Arnold's  invasion 
of  Virginia  in  the  banning  of  1781  Washington 
sent  Lafayette,  Feb.  20,  with  1,200  men  of  tiie 
New  England  and  Kew  Jersey  lines,  to  assist 
in  the  defence  of  that  state.  They  arrived  at 
Annapolis  in  a  state  of  great  destitution,  with- 
out shoes,  hats^  or  tents.    The  United  States 
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Bayioff  neither  money  nor  credit,  he  pur- 
cluuea  for  them  a  foil  sapply  with  his  own 
fnnds.  His  presence  inspired  the  militia  of 
Virginia  with  fresh  hope,  and  his  force  was 
80on  donbled  in  numbers.  Toward  the  end  of 
May  Lord  Oornwallis  took  command  of  the 
Britash  in  Virginia,  and,  with  his  nsnal  energy, 
on  the  4th  day  after  his  arrival  he  marched  to 
attack  Lafayette,  who  with  about  8,000  troops 
was  posted  half  way  between  Richmond  and 
Wilton.  Confident  in  his  superiority  of  num- 
bers, Oornwallis  was  so  sure  of  success  that  he 
wrote  home:  "The  boy  cannot  escape  me." 
Lafayette,  however,  made  a  skilAil  retreat  to 
the  northward,  and,  though  pursued  with  un- 
usual activity,  made  his  way  safely  to  the  Rac- 
coon ford  on  the  Rappahanock  in  Oulpepper 
county,  where  he  was  joined  by  Gren.  Wayne, 
who  had  marched  from  Maryland  to  his  as- 
aistanoe  with  800  men.  Streugthened  by  this 
refinforoement,  Lafayette  again  advanced,  and 
interposed  himself  in  a  strong  position  near 
Charlottesville  between  the  British  army  and 
some  large  quantities  of  stores  removed  from 
that  town  on  the  enemy^s  approach.  Oornwallis 
marched  off  toward  Williamsburg,  pursued  by 
La&yette,  a  portion  of  whose  troops  overtook 
the  British,  July  6,  at  the  Jamestown  ford- 
where  a  sharp  action  was  fought  Oontinuing 
his  retreat,  Oornwallis  at  last  took  postatTork- 
town.  "Lafayette  oonducted  this  campaign," 
says  Mr.  Everett,  "  with  a  vigor,  discretion,  and 
success,  which  saved  the  state  of  Virginia,  and 
proved  himself  to  be  endowed  with  the  highest 
qualities  of  generalship."  Having  driven  the 
]British  into  Torktown,  he  stationed  his  army 
so  as  to  cut  off  their  retreat  into  the  Carolinas, 
and  awiuted  the  reinforcements  from  the  north, 
which  came  a  few  weeks  later  under  the  com- 
mand of  Washington  and  Rochambeau.  For  his 
services  during  the  siege  of  Torktown,  where  in 
coidnnction  with  Hamilton  he  commanded  one 
of  the  aasailiug  parties,  he  was  publicly  thanked 
by  Washington  on  the  day  after  the  surrender 
of  Oornwallis. — ^At  the  close  of  the  campaign 
he  returned  to  France.  In  granting  him  leave 
of  absence,  congress  passed  resolutions  acknowl- 
edging his  eminent  services,  and  directing  al* 
the  muisters  of  the  United  States  in  Europe  to 
confer  and  correspond  with  him.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  enthusiasm  in  France, 
and  his  request  for  additional  men  and  money  for 
service  in  America  was  readily  complied  with. 
The  enthusiasm  spread  from  France  to  Spain, 
and  a  great  expedition  of  60  vessels  of  the  line 
and  2^000  troops  was  organized  to  sail  from 
Ondiz  under  the  command  of  Lafayette,  who  led 
8t,000  men  from  Brest  to  Cadiz.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  however,  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace  at  Paris ;  and  it  was  from  a 
letter  which  be  sent  from  Cadiz,  Feb.  5,  1788, 
that  congress  first  learned  the  news  of  the  treaty. 
In  1784,  at  the  invitation  of  Washington,  he  re- 
vinted  the  United  States,  landing  at  New  York, 
Aug.  4,  and  proceeding  almost  immediately  to 
Mount  Yemon.  He  subsequently  visited  Anna- 


polis, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Al- 
bany, and  Boston,  receiving  everywhere  the 
warmest  testimonials  of  affection  and  respect. 
On  his  departure  in  December,  congress  ap- 
pointed a  solemn  deputation  of  one  member 
m>m  each  state  to  take  leave  of  him  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  country.  In  the  year  after  his 
return  to  France  he  visited  Germany,  where  he 
was  received  with  much  distinction.  Frederic 
the  Great  paid  him  marked  attention,  and  took 
him  with  him  on  a  military  tour  of  mspection 
and  review.  For  some  years  he  now  occupied 
himself  with  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  political 
condition  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies. 
He  purchased  a  plantation  in  Cayenne,  emand- 
pated  the  slaves,  and  expended  a  large  sum  in 
their  education.  The  assembly  of  Ihe  notables 
at  Paris,  Feb.  23,  1787,  was  the  first  step  in 
the  French  revolution.  Of  that  assembly  La- 
fayette was  a  member,  and  contributed  essen- 
tially to  give  character  to  its  delibeorations.  He 
stepped  forth  at  once  the  champion  of  the  peo- 
ple, denounced  the  abuses  of  the  government, 
proposed  the  abolition  of  private  arrests  and  of 
the  prisons  of  state,  the  restoration  of  Protes- 
tants to  the  equal  privileges  of  citizenship,  and 
the  convocation  of  the  states-general.  ^  What  I" 
said  the  count  d'Artois,  the  brother  of  the  king, 
and  afterward  king  himself  as  Charles  X.,  ^'  do 
you  demand  the  states-general?^'  "Yes,"  re- 
plied Lafayette,  "  and  something  better  than 
thaf  The  states-general,  which  soon  became 
the  constituent  assembly,  met  May  8, 1789.  Ac- 
cording to  Jefferson,  its  initiatory  movements 
were  concerted  by  Lafayette  and  a  small  circle 
of  friends  at  the  hotel  of  Jefferson  himself.  He 
proposed  in  this  body  a  declaration  of  popular 
rights  not  unlike  that  of  the  American  declara- 
tion of  independence,  and  it  was  by  his  influence 
that  on  the  night  of  July  18,  while  the  Bastile 
was  falling  before  the  people,  the  decree  provid- 
ing for  the  responsibility  of  the  royal  mmisters 
was  carried  through.  Two  days  afterward  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-ohief  of  the  na- 
tional guards  of  Paris,  an  organization  which 
rapidly  extended  throughout  £e  kmgdom  until 
it  embraced  8,000,000  men,  and  under  his  effec- 
tive management  became  the  controlling  power 
of  the  country.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the 
tri-color  was  adopted,  July  26,  an  emblem  des- 
tined, as  he  said,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world. 
His  history  for  a  time  now  became  almost  the  his- 
tory of  France ;  and  while  he  retained  his  power 
it  was  always  exercised  on  the  side  of  modera- 
tion, humanity,  and  constitutional  liberty.  A 
loyal  subject,  though  in  principle  a  firm  republi- 
can, he  defended  the  freedom  of  the  king  as  sin- 
cerely as  he  had  ever  defended  the  fi^^om  of 
the  people.  His  courage  and  coolness  during  the 
dreadful  tumults  of  Oct.  6-6  saved  the  lives  of 
the  king  and  queen  from  a  ferocious  mob  that 
had  taken  possession  of  the  palace  of  Versailles. 
When  the  national  assembly  decreed  the  aboli- 
tion of  feudal  titles,  Lafayette  was  amonff  the  first 
to  lay  down  that  of  marquis,  which  he  never 
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resumed ;  aod  the  only  title  which  he  bore  till 
his  death  was  that  of  general,  which  he  derived 
from  his  commission  in  the  American  army. 
After  the  splendid  and  imposing  ceremony  of 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  July  14, 1790, 
in  the  Cfhamp  de  Mars,  where,  in  the  presence  of 
half  a  million  of  people,  he  took  the  oath  to  its 
support  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  he  resigned 
his  command  of  the  national  guaids  in  an  able 
and  patriotic  letter,  and  retired  to  his  estates  in 
the  country.  When  war  was  declared  against  the 
Austrians,  March  20, 1702,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  one  of  the  armies  sent  to  guard 
the  frontier.  He  established  discipline  in  the 
army,  and  won  victories  at  Philippeville,  Mau- 
benge,  and  Florennes.  But  the  Jacobins,  who 
were  now  becoming  predominant  in  France, 
hated  and  feared  him,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
the  camp  from  the^  ministry  of  war  idesignedly 
to  embarrass  and  annoy  him.  In  return  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  assembly  denouncing  the 
Jacobins  as  enemies  of  the  constitution  and  the 
people.  The  voice  of  reason  for  a  moment  was 
regarded,  and  a  majority  of  the  assembly  and 
the  local  assemblies  of  75  of  the  departments 
gave  their  formal  sanction  to  his  views.  But 
violence  at  length  prevailed,  and  on  Aug.  8  he 
was  denounced  in  the  assembly  as  an  enemy  of 
the  nation,  and  a  motion  was  made  for  his  arrest 
and  trial.  After  vehement  debates  it  was  put  to 
vote  and  lost  by  a  migority  of  407  to  224.  But 
the  terrible  events  of  Aug.  10  soon  followed, 
and  the  reign  of  terror  was  established.  Com- 
missioners were  sent  to  the  army  with  orders 
to  arrest  Lafayette.  Arrest  at  that  period  was 
certain  death.  He  saved  himself  by  flight,  af- 
ter placing  the  array  in  such  a  position  that  his 
depcu*ture  could  not  expose  it  to  danger.  He 
crossed  the  frontier  Aug.  17,  intending  to  take 
refuge  in  Holland*  But  he  was  seized  the  same 
night  by  an  Austrian  patrol,  and  being  soon  re- 
cognized was  treated  as  a  criminal  and  exposed 
to  disgraceful  indignities.  He  was  handed  over 
to  the  Prussians  because  their  prisons  were 
near  at  hand,  and  was  at  first  confined  at  Wesel 
and  afterward  at  Magdeburg.  But  the  Prus- 
sians, unwilling  to  bear  the  odium  of  holding 
Lafayette  a  prisoner,  soon  transferred  him  again 
to  the  Austrians,  who  consigned  him  to  damp 
and  dark  dungeons  in  the  citadel  of  OlmUtz. 
Here  he  was  told  that  he  would  never  again  see 
any  thing  but  the  four  walls  of  his  prison ; 
that  he  would  never  receive  news  of  events  or 
of  persons;  that  his  name  would  be  unknown 
in  the  citadel,  and  that  in  all  accounts  of  him 
sent  to  court  he  would  be  designated  only  by 
a  number;  that  he  would  never  receive  any 
notice  of  his  family,  or  of  the  existence  of  his 
fellow  prisoners.  At  the  same  time  knives  and 
forks  were  kept  from  him,  as  he  was  officially 
informed  that  his  situation  was  one  which  would 
naturally  lead  to  suicide.  The  want  of  air  and 
of  proper  food,  and  the  dampness  and  filth  of 
his  dun^n,  brought  on  dangerous  diseases,  of 
which  his  gaolers  took  no  notice ;  and  he  was  at 
one  period  reduced  to  such  a  state  by  his  suf- 


ferings that  all  his  hair  came  off.  His  friends 
for  a  long  time  could  get  no  intelligenoe  of  his 
&te ;  but  at  length  the  persevering  inqoiries  of 
Dr.  Erick  Bollmann,  a  Hanoverian  of  great  ad- 
dress and  courage,  who  was  employed  by  Count 
Lally-Tollendal,  and  who  had  established  himself 
for  the  purpose  as  a  physician  at  ViennsL  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  confined  at  Olmtxtz.  The  mili- 
tary physician  of  OlmUtz  by  this  time  had  thrice 
made  a  formal  representation  to  the  Austrian 
government  that  Lafayette  would  die  unless  he 
was  allowed  to  breathe  a  purer  air  than  that  of 
his  dungeon.  To  the  first  application  the  reply 
was  mfbde  that  "  he  was  not  sick  enough  yet;*' 
but  at  length  the  outcry  of  public  indignation 
in  Europe  compelled  them  to  grant  him  per- 
mission to  ride  out  occasionally  in  a  carriage 
accompanied  by  two  soldiers.  Dr.  Bollmann 
determined  to  attempt  his  rescue  during  one  of 
these  airings,  and  communicated  his  project  to 
a  young  American  then  travelling  in  Austria, 
Francis  E;  Huger,  a  son  of  the  gentleman  at 
whose  house  Lafayette  had  been  received  on 
the  night  of  his  first  landing  in  America  near 
Charleston,  8.  C,  in  1777.  Huger  devoted 
himself  to  the  enterprise  with  romantic  enUiu- 
siasm.  The  two  friends  went  to  OlmUtz,  where 
in  his  professional  capacity  Bollmann  contrived 
to  communicate  with  Lafayette  and  to  agree 
upon  a  plan.  Their  carriage  was  sent  to  Hofil^ 
a  town  25  miles  from  OlmtLtz,  and  the  coach- 
man was  directed  to  be  in  waiting  at  a  certain 
hour  on  the  day  when  Lafayette  and  his  guard 
rode  out.  They  themselves  on  horseback  lay 
in  wait  at  a  part  of  the  road  where  Lafayette 
was  accustomed  to  descend  from  the  carriage 
and  walk.  The  moment  he  touched  the  ground, 
Lafayette,  sick  and  unarmed  as  he  was,  attacked 
the  guards  and  disarmed  one  of  them,  who  fled 
in  terror.  After  a  violent  contest  he  also  dis- 
armed the  other,  but  in  the  struggle  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  hand.  His  friends  now  came 
up,  and  placing  him  on  one  of  their  horses  told 
him  in  English  to  go  to  Hoff.  He  misunder- 
stood the  word,  and  supposing  they  had  merely 
said  **  Gro  ofE^"  rode  away  on  the  wrong  road. 
Their  other  horse  had  been  purposely  trained  to 
carry  two  persons,  but  in  the  confosion  he  be- 
came friffhtened  and  unmanageable,  and  Huger 
generously  insisted  that  Bollmann  should  ride 
off  alone  while  he  made  his  escape  on  foot.  He 
was  soon  arrested  by  some  peasants  who  had 
witnessed  the  affair,  while  Bollmann  arrived 
safely  at  Hof^  and,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  La- 
fiiyette,  passed  the  frontier  into  Prussia,  where 
he  was  soon  arrested  and  delivered  to  the  Aus- 
trians. Lafayette  meanwhile  rode  toward  Mora- 
via, and,  not  well  knowing  the  road,  asked  a 
peasant  to  guide  him.  His  bleeding  wound  and 
his  prison  clothinff  excited  the  suspicions  of  the 
peasant,  and  he  betrayed  the  fugitive  to  the 
police,  who  took  him  back  to  OlmUtz  next  day. 
Bollmann  and  Huger  were  kept  in  dungeons 
for  8  months  chained  by  the  neck  to  the  floor, 
but  were  at  length  released  by  the  interference 
of  Count  Metrowsky,  an  Austrian  nobleman  of 
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fibeval  chaneter  residing  near  Olmtltz.  Lafiijr- 
ette  himself  was  oonfined  with  redoahled  sever- 
I  i^.  Meantime  his  wife,  who  had  heen  pat  in 
prison  at  Paris  doring  the  reign  of  terror,  ohtain- 
ed  her  fiherty  on  the  downSill  of  Rohespierre. 
She  then  proceeded  to  Vienna,  obtained  widi 
difficulty  a  personal  interview  with  the  emperor 
Francis,  and  gained  permission  to  share  her  hus- 
band's d^tivify,  under  the  hardship  of  which, 
howcTer,  her  health  soon  became  so  impaired 
that  she  nerer  fully  recovered  from  its  effects. 
Great  exertions  were  now  made  both  in  Europe 
and  America  to  obtain  the  release  of  Lafayette. 
In  the  house  of  commons  Gren.  Fitzpatrick,  Dec. 
16,  1796,  made  a  motion  in  his  behalf^  which 
was  sopported  by  Col.  Tarleton,  who  had  fought 
against  Lafayette  in  America,  by  Wilberforce, 
and  by  Fox.  **  The  speech  of  the  latter,"  says 
Kr.  Everett,  "is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
spedmens  of  eloquence  ever  heard  in  a  delib- 
erative assembly.'*^  President  Washington  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  emperor,  asking  for  the  liberation 
of  his  old  companion  in  arms.  The  Austrian 
government  was  deaf  to  all  entreaties.  But 
an  advocate  now  appeared  whose  plea  was  irre- 
sistible. Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  his  victori« 
oos  army  demanded  the  release  of  Lafayette  in 
the  preliminary  conferences  held  at  Leoben  be- 
fore the  treaty  of  Gampo  Formio.  He  was  often 
afterward  heard  to  say  that  in  all  his  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  powers  he  had  never  expe- 
rioioed  so  pertinacious  a  resistance  ai^  that  which 
was  made  to  this  demand.  The  Austrian  ne^- 
tiators  attempted  to  compel  Lafayette  to  receive 
his  freedom  clogged  with  certain  conditions ; 
but  in  BgitA  of  his  sufferings  his  spirit  was  un- 
broken, and  he  firmly  replied  that  he  would 
never  accept  his  liberation  in  any  way  that 
should  compromise  his  rights  and  duties,  either 
ss  a  Frenchman  or  as  an  American  citizen.  He 
was  set  free  at  last,  Aug.  25,  1797,  after  an 
imprisonment  of  6  years,  22  months  of  which 
had  been  shared  by  hb  wife.  The  unsettled 
condition  of  France  yet  precluded  his  return 
to  his  native  country,-  and  he  took  up  his  res- 
idence in  Holstein,  where  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment, occnpyinff  himself  with  agriculture,  until 
toward  the  end  of  1799,  when  he  established 
himself  at  his  estate  of  La  Grange,  a  fine  old 
ehatean  about  40  miles  from  Paris.  Here  he 
lived  quietly,  still  occupied  with  agriculture 
and  holding  steadfastly  to  his  republican  con- 
victions. Napoleon  in  a  personal  interview  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  persuade  him  to  take  the 
post  of  senator.  He  also  offered  him  the  cross 
of  the  lei^on  of  honor,  but  Lafayette  r^'ected  it 
with  disdain,  calling  it  an  absurdity.  Of  all 
the  ancient  nobility  who  returned  to  France,  he 
and  the  young  connt  de  Yaudreuil  were  the 
only  persons  who  refused  the  favors  which 
Kapolfion  tendered  to  them.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  people  whether 
Napoleon  should  be  first  consul  for  life,  Lafay- 
ette voted  in  the  negative,  and  informed  Napo- 
leon of  the  fact  in  a  letter,  which  put  an  end 
to  their  intercourse.  Nothing  could  tempt  him 


firom  his  retirement  President  Jefferson  of- 
fered to  appoint  him  governor  of  Louisiana^ 
then  just  become  a  territory  of  the  United 
States ;  but  he  was  unwilling  by  quitting  France 
to  appear  to  abandon  the  cause  of  constitutional 
freedom  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  During 
the  Hundred  Days  after  the  return  from  Mba, 
when  Napoleon  granted  to  the  people  an  elect- 
ive house  of  representatives,  Lafayette  again 
appeared  in  public.  He  was  chosen  a  repre- 
sentative, and  took  his  seat  in  the  chamber,  re- 
fusing a  peerage  which  the  emperor  offered  him. 
On  the  first  ballot  for  president  of  the  house 
he  had  the  highest  number  of  votes;  but  he 
declined  the  honor,  and  exerted  himself  for  the 
election  of  La^jninais.  He  took  little  part  in 
the  debates,  however,  till  after  Napoleon^s  re- 
turn from  Waterloo,  when  he  took  the  lead  in 
demanding  the  emperor's  abdication.  Lucien, 
the  brother  of  Napoleon,  opposed  the  motion  to 
this  effect  in  a  speech  of  great  power  and  elo- 
q^uence.  He  denounced  tne  prooosition  as  a 
signal  instance  of  inconstancy  ana  national  in- 
gratitude. Lafayette  rose,  and,  contrary  to  rule 
and  custom,  spoke  from  his  place  and  not  from 
the  tribune.  ^'The  assertion  which  has  just 
been  uttered,"  he  said,  "  is  a  calumny.  Who 
shall  dare  to  accuse  the  French  nation  of  in- 
constancy to  the  emperor  Napoleon?  That  na- 
tion has  followed  his  bloody  footsteps  through 
the  sands  of  Egypt  and  throuffh  the  snows  of 
Russia ;  over  fifty  fields  of  batUe ;  in  disaster  as 
faithfully  as  in  victory ;  and  it  is  for  having 
thus  devotedly  followed  him  that  we  now  mourn 
the  blood  of  three  millions  of  Frenchmen." 
These  few  words  made  an  impression  on  the 
assembly  which  could  not  be  resisted ;  and  as 
Lafayette  ended  Lucien  himself  bowed  respect- 
fully to  him,  and  without  resuming  his  speech 
sat  down.  After  the  entry  of  the  allies  into 
Paris,  Lafayette  returned  to  La  Grange.  Touch- 
ed with  a  sympathy  for  Napoleon  in  his  adver- 
sity which  he  had  not  felt  at  Uie  height  of  his 
power,  he  offered  to  procure  him  the  means  of 
escaping  to  America ;  but  Napoleon  could  not 
forgive  his  former  opposition,  and  refused  to 
accept  his  assistance.  In  1816  Lafayette  was 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he 
voted  constantly  for  all  liberal  measures,  and 
opposed  the  censorship  of  the  press  and  every 
thing  that  tended  to  infringe  the  constituticmal 
rights  of  the  people. — ^In  1824  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  voted  unanimously  a  reso- 
lution requesting  President  Monroe  to  invite 
Lafayette  to  visit  the  United  States.  He  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  but  declined  the  offer 
of  a  ship  of  the  line  for  his  conveyance,  and 
with  his  son  and  secretary  took  passage  on  a 

Eacket  ship  from  Havre  for  New  York,  where 
e  landed  Aug.  15,  1824.  He  was  received 
everywhere  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  and  his  progress  through 
the  country  resembled  a  continuous  triumphal 
procession.  He  visited  in  succession  each  of 
the  24  states  and  all  the  principal  cities.  ^^  We 
rejoice,"  said  Mr.  Ticknor  in  the  "  North  Amer- 
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loan  Beview,"  in  Jan.  1825,  '*in  common  with 
the  thoosandB  who  throng  his  steps  wher- 
ever he  passes,  that  we  are  permitted  to  offer 
this  tribnteof  agratitade  and  veneration,  which 
cannot  be  minnterpreted,  to  one  who  suffered 
with  onr  fathers  for  onr  sake ;  bat  we  rejoice 
yet  more  for  the  moral  effect  it  cannot  fail  to 
produce  on  ns,  both  as  individoals  and  as  a  peo- 
ple. For  it  is  no  common  spectacle  which  is 
now  placed  before  each  of  ns  for  onr  instruction. 
We  are  permitted  to  see  one  who,  by  the  mere 
force  of  principle,  by  plain  and  resolved  integri- 
ty, has  passed  with  perfect  consistency  through 
more  remarkable  extremes  of  fortune  than  any 
other  man  now  alive,  or  perhaps  any  man  on 
record.  We  are  permitted  to  see  one  who  has 
borne  'a  leading  and  controlling  part  in  two 
hemispheres,  and  in  the  two  most  important  rev- 
olutions the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  has  come 
forth  from  both  of  them  without  the  touch  of 
dishonor.  We  are  permitted  to  see  that  man 
who  first  put  in  Jeopardy  his  rank  and  fortune 
at  home  in  order  to  serve  as  a  volanteer  in  the 
cause  of  free  institutions  in  America,  and  after- 
ward hazarded  his  life  at  the  bar  of  the  national 
assembly,  to  arrest  the  same  cause  when  it  was 
tending  to  excess  and  violence.  We  are  per- 
mitted to  see  the  man  who,  after  three  years  of 
unbroken  political  triumph,  stood  in  the  midst 
of  half  a  million  of  his  countrymen,  compre- 
hending whatever  was  great,  wise,  and  power- 
ful in  the  nation,  with  the  (n'fflamme  of  the 
monarchy  at  his  reet,  and  the  confidence  of  all 
France  following  his  words,  as  he  swore  on  their 
behalf  to  a  fVee  constitation ;  and  yet  remained 
undazzled  and  unsednced  by  his  vast,  his  irre- 
sistible popularity.  We  are  permitted  to  see 
the  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  same  princi- 
ples to  which  he  had  thus  sworn,  and  m  less 
than  three  years  afterward,  was  condemned  to 
such  obscure  sufferings,  that  his  very  existence 
became  doubtful  to  the  world,  and  the  place  of 
his  confinement  was  effectually  hidden  from  the 
inouiries  of  his  friends,  who  sent  emissaries  over 
htSf  Europe  to  discover  it ;  and  yet  remained 
unchaken  and  undismayed,  constandv  refusing 
all  appearance  of  compromise  with  his  persecu- 
tors and  oppressors.  We  are,  in  short,  permit- 
ted to  see  a  man  who  has  professed,  amid  glory 
and  suffering,  in  triumph  and  in  disgrace,  the 
same  principles  of  political  freedom  on  both 
ddes  of  the  Atlantic ;  who  has  maintained  the 
same  tone,  the  same  air,  the  same  open  confi- 
dence, amid  the  ruins  of  the  Bastile,  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  under  the  despotism  of  Bonaparte,  and 
in  the  dungeons  of  Olmtitz.^*  While  Lafayette 
was  still  in  the  country,  congress,  in  Dec.  1824, 
voted  him  a  grant  of  $200,000  and  a  township 
of  land,  ^4n  consideration  of  his  important  ser- 
vices and  expenditures  during  the  American  rev- 
olution." His  immense  hereditary  fortune  had 
been  mostly  lost  by  confiscation  during  the  reign^ 
of  terror.  On  Bept  7,  1826,  he  sailed  ttom 
Washington  in  a  frigate  named  in  compliment 
to  him  the  Brandywine.  On  his  arrival  at 
Havre  the  people  assembled  to  make  a  demon- 


stration in  his  honor,  but  were  disperaed  by  the 
police.  In  Aug.  1827,  he  pronounced  a  ftmeral 
oration  over  the  body  of  Mannel,  a  distinguish- 
ed member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  the  chamber  was 
dissolved,  and  LafiEiyette  was  reelected.  During 
the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  acknowledged  leader,  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  national  gnards  of 
Paris,  and,  though  not  personally  engaged  in 
the  fight,  his  name  and  his  experienoe  and  en- 
ergy were  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  libml 
cause.  His  infinence  was  snccessfnUy  exert- 
ed to  prevent  the  revolution  fi-om  assnming  a 
sanguinary  character,  and  fh)m  proceeding  to 
extremes  which  would  have  brought  France 
into  perilous  collision  with  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.  He  sacrificed  his  own  republican  pref- 
erences for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order,  and 
placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne,  ^^a  mon- 
archy surrounded  by  republican  institntions." 
He  soon  rengned  his  commission  as  commander 
of  the  national  guards,  and  confined  himself  to 
his  duties  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  exercise  of  his  moral  influence  as  the  ac- 
knowledged chief  of  the  constitutional  party  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  attending  In  die 
winter  and  on  foot  the  obsequies  of  a  oolleagof 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  he  contracted  a  cold 
which  settled  on  his  lungs  and  caused  his  death. 
He  received  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  his  body 
was  buried,.by  his  own  direction,  in  the  cemetiy 
of  Piopus  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine. — *^  There 
have  been  those,*'  says  Mr.  Everett,  ^  who  have 
denied  to  Lafayette  the  name  of  a  great  man. 
What  is  greatness?  Does  goodnees  bekmg  to 
greatness  and  make  an  essential  part  of  it  ?  If 
it  does,  who,  I  would  ask,  of  all  the  prominent 
names  in  history,  has  run  through  such  a  career, 
with  so  little  reproach  justly  or  unjustly  be- 
stowed ?  Are  military  courage  and  conduct  the 
measure  of  greatness?  Lafayette  was  intrusted 
by  Washington  with  all  kinds  of  service — the 
laborious  and  complicated,  which  required  skill 
and  patience— the  perilous,  that  demanded 
nerve ;  and  we  see  him  keeping  up  a  pursuit, 
effecting  a  retreat,  out-manc&uvring  a  wary 
adversary  with  a  superior  force,  harmonixiDg 
the  action  of  French  regular  troops  and  Ameri- 
can militia,  commanding  an  assaalt  at  the  poiot 
of  the  bayonet ;  and  all  with  entire  success  and 

brilliant  reputation Lastly,  is  it  any 

proof  of  greatness  to  be  able,  at  the  age  of  78, 
to  take  the  lead  in  a  successful  and  bloodless 
revolution ;  to  change  the  dynasty ;  to  oiganize, 
exercise,  and  abdicate  a  military  command  of 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  men ;  to  take  up,  to 
perform,  and  lay  down  the  most  momentous 
delicate,  and  perilous  duties,  without  passion, 
without  hurry,  and  without  selfishness  ?''--See 
"Eology  on  Lafayette,  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
Sept.  6,  1884,"  by  Edward  Everett;  and  M^ 
moires  et  tnantuerita  de  LafiiyetU^  published  by 
his  family  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1887-8).  Then 
are  also  numerous  biographies  of  him,  both  in 
French  and  English. 
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LAFFUTE,  Jaoqvib,  a  French  banker  and 
Btrtfwnan,  bom  in  Bayonne,  Oct.  24, 1707,  died 
in  Paria,  May  26,  1644.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
poM'  carpenter,  bnt  receired  a  Mr  education. 
In  1788  ne  went  to  Paris,  was  admitted  as  a 
detk  in  the  banking  house  of  Perreganz,  rose 
to  &e  rank  of  bookkeeper,  and  evinced  such 
cqiaeitj  ibr  bodnese  that  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years  he  was  offered  a  partnership  by  his  em- 
ployer. He  at  once  became  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  new  firm,  which  through  his  manage- 
ment SQccessAiIly  extended  the  range  of  its  op- 
erations. 8nch  was  the  confidence  Perreganz 
repoeed  in  his  integrity,  that  on  his  deaw  he 
appointed  him  his  ezecntor.  In  1809  Lafiltte 
became  one  of  the  regents  of  the  bank  of  France, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  tribmtal  of 
eommeroe  in  1818;  in  the  following  year  he 
was  made  president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  nromoted  to  the  governorship  of 
the  bank,  which  post  he  held  for  6  years,  re* 
Ibsing  to  draw  the  large  salary  attached  to 
it  During  the  events  of  the  two  restorations, 
his  liberality  was  equally  conspicuous  with  his 
integrity;  in  1814  he  advanced  the  sum  of 
3,000,000*  firancs  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment to  relieve  their  embarrassments,  and  se- 
cure the  pay  of  the  French  army  who  were  to 
retire  beyond  the  Loire ;  in  1815  he  made  him- 
self responsible  for  the  sum  of  600,000  francs, 
exacted  by  Blncher  as  a  war  contribution  from 
the  city  of  Paris.  Meanwhile  he  was  banker  of 
both  Louis  XVin.  and  Napoleon,  and  ftiithfully 
diKharged  his  confidential  duties  toward  them 
under  Uie  most  trying  circumstances.  When 
the  latter  finally  left  Sie  capital,  he  placed  in 
trust  with  Laffitte  about  6,000,000  francs,  which 
was  afterward  distributed  according  to  his  wilL 
In  1816  the  hcmest  banker  was  elected  to  the 
ehamber  of  deputies ;  and  although  he  took  his 
seat  amoi^  the  opposition,  he  was  appointed 
member  of  a  government  committee  on  nnanoe, 
and  was  instrumental  in  persuading  the  king  to 
resist  the  imprudent  tendencies  of  his  adherents. 
In  1817  he  was  reelected;  and  in  1818,  when 
the  public  credit  was  in  danger,  he  prevented  a 
oommercial  crisis  by  purchasing  government 
Btooka  to  the  amount  of  several  mUlions.  While 
he  opposed  the  general  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, especially  in  1828,  when  he  denounced 
the  armed  intervention  of  the  French  in  Spain, 
he  never  hesitated  to  give  his  support  to  all 
such  measures  as  he  thought  beneficial  to  the 
people.  In  1824  he  separated  from  his  politi- 
cal friends  to  uphold  the  conversion  of  thegov- 
enmient  stocks  from  5  to  8  per  cents.,  as  ^^by 
alleviating  the  burden  weighmg  upon  the  gov- 
erament,  it  was  a  step  toward  allaying  the 
charges  borne  by  the  nation."  At  the  same 
time  he  participated  in  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutiona  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mon people,  among  others  of  the  savings  bank 
of  Puris ;  he  opened  his  purse  to  old  officers  in 
reduced  circumstances,  relieved  merchants  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  readily  assisted 
even  his  political  opponents.     Cb4teanbriand, 


finding  himself  peoonSarily  embarrassed  when  he 
resiffned  his  embassy  at  Rome,  and  having  ap- 
plied in  vain  to  the  royalists  for  assistance,  re- 
ceived the  aid  he  wanted  fh>m  Laffitte.  The 
political  importance  of  the  banker  was  increasing 
daily ;  his  house  became  the  rendezvous  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  opposition,  either 
in  the  legislative  chambers  or  in  the  public 
press ;  he  was  the  friend  of  B^ranger  and  the 
protector  of  Thiers.  In  1827,  when  the  national 
guard  of  Paris  was  disbanded,  he  moved  the  im- 
peachment of  the  ministers.  He  embraced  with 
ardor  the  cause  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  pointed 
him  out  beforehand  as  the  only  man  who  could 
save  the  country  in  the  event  of  a  revolution. 
On  the  publication  of  the  famous  ordinances  of 
July,  1880,  he  first  tried  to  bring  back  Charles 
X.  to  a  wiser  line  of  policy ;  but  his  efforts  being 
fruitlesa,  he  moved  the  organization  of  a  pro- 
visional government,  and  when  the  king  at  last 
offered  to  repeal  his  obnozions  decree,  it  was  he 
who  uttered  the  sentence :  ^  It  is  too  late  P'  He 
now  issued  a  proclamation  in  behalf  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  proposed  his  appointment  as  lienten- 
ant-genend  of  the  kingdom,  and  brought  about 
a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Lafayette,  thus 
preventing  the  latter  from  proclaiming  the  re- 
public ;  and  finally  he  had  the  duke  chosen  king 
of  the  F^nch  by  221  deputies.  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  state,  and.  assuming  the  min- 
istry of  finance,  was  intrustea  with  the  premier- 
ship, Nov.  8, 1880.  He  had  now  reached  the 
dimaz  of  his  fortune,  and  his  future  career  was 
unlucky.  His  sentiments  were  too  liberal  to 
suit  the  king,  and  he  accordingly  resigned  in  the 
following  March.  His  banking  business  had 
suffered  frY>m  his  absence  and  the  commercial 
difficulties  consequent  upon  the  revolution ;  the 
king  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  help  his  min- 
ister by  purchasing  the  forest  of  Breteuil  from 
him  at  the  price  of  6,000,000  francs,  and  au- 
thorizing the  bank  to  lend  him  18,000,000 :  but 
these  transactions  becoming  known  through  the 
indiscretion  of  the  king,  Lamtte's  credit  was  lost, 
and  his  ezertions  to  prevent  the  fall  of  his  finn 
were  unavailing.  He  sold  all  his  property,  in- 
cluding his  house  in  Paris,  which  however  was 
restored  to  him  by  a  national  subscription,  and 
established  a  new  banking  house  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  hanque  90ciaU,  of  which  he  was  the 
manager ;  but  his  anticipations  of  success  were 
not  realized.  He  retatered  also  the  political 
arena,  was  elected  in  1887  by  one  of  the  districts 
of  Paris,  reelected  in  1889  and  1842  by  the  city 
of  Rouen,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1844  presided  over  the  chamber  as  its  oldest 
member.  To  the  last  his  democratic  feelings 
were  ^own  in  his  words  and  actions.  His  only 
daughter  had  married  the  eldest  son  of  the  il- 
lustrious Marshal  Ney,  the  prince  of  Moskva; 
and  his  granddaughter,  once  inquiring  from  him 
the  reason  why,  being  herself^  a  princess,  her 
maternal  grandfather  was  not  a  prince,  he  an- 
swered :  "I  am  a  prince,  the  prince  of  the  plane ; 
my  father  was  a  carpenter  P'  He  died  of  a  pul- 
monary disease,  and  m<Hre  than  20,000  persons 
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attended  his  funeral.  Beside  some  financial  and 
political  essays  which  have  been  printed,  he  left 
MS.  mSmoires  which  are  still  nnpablished.  Le$ 
sowDenvn  de  M,  Laffitte  raeontes  par  lui-rnhn^ 
written  by  Oh.  AUrchal,  deserve  little  credit. 
There  is  an  elegant  biographical  sketch  of  him, 
by  Lom^nie,  in  the  Contemporai'M  ilhutres, 

LAFITAU,  Joseph  FsANgois,  a  French 
missionary  and  writer,  born  in  Bordeaux  in 
1670,  died  there  in  1740.  He  belonged  to  the 
society  of  Jesns,  and  was  for  some  years  attached 
to  their  missions  in  Canada.  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  pnblished:  Memoire  eoneemant  la 
pricieuse  ptante  ging-tang  de  Tartarie  (Paris, 
1718),  the  plant  here  noticed,  which  was  highly 
valued  by  the  Ohinese,  having  been  found  by 
Lafitau  in  the  Oanadian  forests ;  Mcsurt  da 
tauvages  Americaim  eomparleB  aux  mceur*  des 
premiers  temps  (2  vols.  4to.,  1728) ;  Etstaire  des 
dSeouvertes  et  des  e<mquetes  des  Fortugais  dans 
le  nouveau  monde  (2  vols.  4to.,  1788).  The 
second  is  his  best  and  most  interesting  work. 

LAFITE.    See  Bordeaux  Wdtb. 

LAFITTE,  Jeak,  a  corsair,  privateer,  or 
smugffler  of  Louisiana  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
born  m  France,  either  at  St.  MbIo,  Marseilles, 
or  Bordeaux,  about  1780,  died,  according  to 
some  accounts,  at  sea  in  1817,  according  to 
others,  at  Silan,  Yucatan,  in  1826.  There  is  a 
ungular  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  events 
of  his  career.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  never 
was  at  sea  but  twice— once  when  he  came  to 
America,  and  again  in  the  voyage  on  which  he 
was  drowned;  and  that  he  fitted  out  privateers 
to  cruise  against  Spanish  commerce  under  the 
fiag  of  Oarthagena.  Other  authorities  assert 
that  he  began  life  as  mate  of  a  French  East 
Indiaman,  but,  quarrelling  with  the  captain, 
left  his  ship  at  Mauritius  and  entered  upon  a 
course  of  daring  and  successful  piracy  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  varied  by  occasional  ventures  in 
the  slave  trade.  After  several  years  spent  in 
these  pursuits,  he  returned  to  France,  disposed 
of  his  prizes,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
took  out  a  commission  as  privateer  from  the 
newly  organized  government  of  Oarthagena, 
continuing  his  depredations,  not  only  upon  Span- 
ish, but  upon  British  commerce.  Another  ac- 
count represents  him  as  having  begun  his  career 
as  lieutenant  of  a  French  privateer,  which  was 
captured  by  a  British  man-of-war  and  taken 
into  an  English  port^  where  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  privateer  were  thrown  into  prison.  Here 
Lafitte  was  confined  for  several  years  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  hardship,  after  all  his 
comrades  had  obtained  their  release.  The  re- 
sentment toward  Great  Britain  engendered  by 
this  real  or  supposed  severity  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  motive  that  inspired  his  subsequent 
career.  Unable  to  gratify  this  resentment  in 
the  service  of  his  native  country,  on  account  of 
the  suspension  of  hostilities  at  the  time  of  his 
release,  he  found  means  of  doing  so  under  cover 
of  a  privateer^s  commission  (against  Spain) 
obtained  from  the  Oarthagenian  government. 
According  to  this  account — ^whioh  bears  some 


indications  of  authenticity  in  its  general  features 
— ^the  only  acts  of  Lafitte  that  could  proper^ 
be   designated  as   piratical,  were   committed 
against  British  vessels.    He  is  said  to  have  gone 
to  New  Orleans  in  1807 ;  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  facts  with  regard  to  his  early 
history,  there  is  no  doubt  that  about  181^^14 
he  was  at  the  head  of  an  organized  and  formi- 
dable band  of  desperadoes,  whose  head-aaarters 
were  on  the  island  of  Qrande  Terre,  in  Barata- 
ria  bay,  some  80  or  40  miles  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.    Acting  ostensibly  under  the 
fiag  of  the  republic  of  Oarthagena  (or  New 
Granada),  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  oper- 
ations of  these  adventurers  were  not  restricted 
within  the  limits  to  which  that  commissioD 
would  have  confined  them.    The  bay  of  Bara- 
taria  afforded  a  secure  retreat  for  their  fleet  of 
small  vessels;  and  their  goods  were  smnggled 
into  New  Orleans  by  being  conveyed  in  boats 
through  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  lakes,  bayous, 
and  swamps,  to  a  point  near  the  Mississippi  river 
a  little  above  the  city.    After  various  inefiectaal 
presentments  and  prosecutions  before  the  dvil 
tribunals,  an  expedition  was  despatched  against 
the  Baratarians,  in  1814,  under  the  oomnuDd 
of  Oommodore  Patterson.    The  settlement  on 
Grande  Terre  was  captured,  with  all  thcTessdB 
that  hi^pened  to  be  in  port  at  the  time ;  but 
Lafitte  and  his  comrades  made  their  escape 
among  the  swamps  and  bayous  of  the  interior, 
firom  which  they  returned  to  the  same  rendez- 
vous and  resumed  operations,  as  soon  as  Com. 
Patterson^s  forces  had  retired.  About  the  same 
time,  the  British,  then  maturing  their  plana  for 
a  descent  upon  the  southern  coast  of  the  United 
States,  made  overtures  to  Lafitte  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  securing  his  cooperation  in  that  enterprise. 
A  brig  of  war  was  aospatched  to  Barataria,  her 
commander  bearing  a  letter  from  Oommodore 
Percy,  commanding  the  British  naval  forces  in 
tiie  gul^  and  one  from  Ool.  Nichols,  then  in 
command  of  the  land  forces  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  offering  Lafitte  $80,000  and  a  commis- 
sion in  the  British  navy,  on  condition  of  obtain- 
ing his  services  in  conducting  the  contemplated 
expedition  to  New  Orleans  and  in  distributine 
a  certain  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana.    Lafitte  dissembled  with  the  British 
officer  (Capt.  Lockyer,  of  the  Sophia)  who  was 
the  bearer  of  these  tempting  proposals,  and 
asked  for  time  to  consider  them.    Meantime  he 
immediately  wrote  to  Gov.  Olaibome  of  Louis- 
iana, enclosing  the  documents  that  had  been 
handed  him  by  Capt.  Lockyer,  informing  the 
governor  of  the  impending  invasion,  pointing 
out  the  importance  of  the  position  that  he  oc- 
cupied, and  offering  his  services  in  defence  of 
Louisiana,  on  the  sole  condition  of  pardon  to 
himself  and  followers  for  the  offences  with 
which   they  stood    charged.     This   amnesty 
would,  of  course,  include  in  its  provisions  a 
brother  of  Jean  Lafitte,  who  was  then  in  prison 
in  New  Orleans  under  an  indictment  for  piracy. 
After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican authorities,  Lafitte's  offer  was  accepted. 
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In  oonneetioii  with  an  offioer  of  the  Brmj  he 
was  emplojed  in  fortifying  the  passes  of  Bara- 
taria  haj,  and  rendered  efficient  service,  in  com- 
mand of  a  partj  of  his  followers,  in  the  hatUe  of 
Jan.  8,  1815.  The  snheeqnent  career  of  Lafitte 
is  iuYolved  in  as  mnch  obscnrity  as  his  earlier 
life.  A  proclamation  of  President  Madison  con- 
irmed  the  amnesty  which  had  heen  granted 
by  Got.  Olaihome  to  all  the  Baratarians  who 
had  enlisted  in  the  American  service,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  their  chief  ever  received 
anj  farther  reward  from  the  government.  We 
have  at  this  time  (1860)  respectahle  living  an- 
thority  for  belie^dng  that,  after  the  war,  he  was 
engaged  for  a  time  as  conmiander  of  a  packet 
pjjing  between  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans. 
However  tins  may  be,  it  is  generally  understood 
that  he  soon  returned  to  his  old  pursuits,  tak- 
ing a  privateer's  commission,  either,  as  former* 
ly,  irom  the  government  of  New  Granada,  or 
elae  ih>m  that  of  Mexico ;  and  that,  while  thus 
engaged,  he  formed  a  settlement  on  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Galveston,  which  was  broken 
np  m  1821  by  a  naval  force  under  the  orders 
of  Lieut,  (now  Commodore)  Kearney.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  his  brother  Pierre,  who 
commanded  one  of  his  vessels,  has  been  con* 
fiHmded  with  him.  His  death  is  attributed  by 
diflferent  authorities  to  foundering  at  sea,  to 
being  burned  with  his  vessel  after  capture  by  a 
Spamsh  man-of-war,  and  to  wounds  received 
in  a  desperate  conflict  with  a  British  cruiser. 
There  are  yet  other  versions,  while  one  account 
states  that  he  returned  to  France  and  died  among 
his  relatives  on  the  Garonne,  and  that  his  widow 
was  still  living  there  a  few  years  ago.  In  per- 
son Lafitte  is  represented  as  having  been  well 
formed  and  handsome,  about  6  feet  2  inches  in 
height,  with  large  hazel  eyes  and  black  hair. 
His  manners  were  polished  and  easy,  though 
retiring;  his  address  was  winning  and  afibble; 
and  his  influence  over  his  followers  almost  ab- 
solute. There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
be  was  of  a  respectable  family,  and  that  his 
eariy  opportunities  for  education  had  been  good. 
— See  "  De  Bow's  Review,"  vols,  xi.,  xii.,  xiii., 
xix.^  and  xxiiL  ;  Marbois'  ^^  Louisiana ;"  La- 
tonr's  ^*  War  in  Louisiana;"  Walker's  "Jackson 
and  New  Orleans;"  Yoakum's  ** History  of 
Texas;"  and  Parton's  "Life  of  Jackson." 

LA  FONTAINE,  Jrah  db,  a  French  fabulist, 
bom  at  OfaAtean-Thierry.  July  8, 1621,  died  in 
Paris  in  1696.  He  was  the  son  of  a  magistrate, 
and  having  received  an  irregular  education, 
partly  at  home,  partly  at  the  college  of  Rheims, 
he  entered  the  seminary  of  the  Oratorians  with 
the  design  of  becoming  a  priest ;  but  at  the  end 
of  18  months  he  gave  up  this  project,  returned 
home,  and  led  an  idle  and  dissipated  life,  which 
gave  little  promise  of  his  future  oelebri^.  He 
showed  however  considerable  poetical  tdent, 
and  this  was  fiilly  awakened  on  his  hearing 
Malherbe's  ode  upon  the  attempt  at  assassina- 
tioa  against  Henry  lY.  recited  by  an  officer 
who  was  garrisoned  at  GbAteau*Thierry.  He 
began  eagerly  to  read  the  andent  and  modern 


poets  and  prose  writers,  being  especially  fond 
of  Marot,  Rabelais,  and  Queen  Margaret  among 
the  French,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Boccaccio  amons 
the  Italians,  Virgil  and  Terence,  Homer  and 
Plato,  among  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks.  In 
order  to  reclaim  him  from  his  loose  habits  and 
apparent  idleness,  hb  father  induced  him  to 
marry  in  1 647,  and  resigned  to  him  his  own  office ; 
but  Jean  was  ill  fitted  to  be  either  a  husband  or 
a  functionary,  and  was  equally  neglectful  of  his 
matrimonial  and  official  duties.  In  1654  he 
published  at  Rheims  a  translation  in  verse,  or 
rather  an  adaptation,  of  Terence's  **  Eunuch," 
which  gave  no  indication  of  his  future  powers. 
He  soon  repaired  to  Paris,  and  was  introduced 
by  one  of  his  relatives  to  Fouquet,  the  superin- 
tendent of  finance,  the  great  patron  of  literature 
and  art  at  that  time,  who  appointed  him  his 
poet,  bestowed  upon  him  a  yearly  income  of 
1,000  livres,  and  admitted  him  to  his  house. 
La  Fontaine  was  thus  enabled  to  live  at  his  ease 
for  7  years,  during  which  he  produced  only  oc- 
casional poems  of  no  great  merit.  On  the  fall 
of  his  protector  he  wrote  in  1661,  under  the 
impulse  of  his  devotion  and  mtitude,  his  ad- 
mirable ^liffieauxnympheB  dsVavx^  an  eloquent 
but  fruitiess  appeal  to  the  king's  magnanimity 
in  behalf  of  the  superintendent.  Two  vears 
later  he  renewed  his  entreaties  in  his  Oae  au 
roif  but  with  no  better  success.  He  would  now 
have  been  at  a  loss  for  means  of  livelihood,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  two  noble 
ladies,  tiie  duchess  of  Bouillon,  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin's  youngest  niece,  who  welcomed  him  at  her 
chateau,  and  the  duchess  dowager  of  Orleans, 
fh>m  whom  he  received  a  pension  as  her  gentie- 
man  servant;  he  also  received  occasional  favors 
from  Mme.  de  Montespan,  and  from  her  sister, 
Mme.  de  Thiauffes ;  but  he  was  always  neglected 
by  the  king,  wno  could  not  overlook  his  irregu- 
lar mode  of  life,  the  character  of  some  of  his 
writings,  and  above  all  his  fidelity  to  Fou<][uet 
In  1665  he  brought  out  the  first  series  ot  his 
CcnteSy  which  presented  him  as  a  successful 
rival  of  Boccaccio ;  a  second  part  appeared  in 
1666,  and  they  were  completed  in  1671  and 
1675.  Notwithstanding  their  somewhat  licen- 
tious turn,  they  were  eagerly  read  even  by  the 
most  respectable  ladies,  the  standard  of  morality 
being  then  far  different  firom  what  it  now  is. 
Meanwhile  he  had  already  published  part  of  the 
work  upon  which  his  fame  especially  rests ;  the 
first  6  books  of  his  FdblM  had  appeu'ed  in  1668 
with  a  dedication  to  the  dauphin,  the  son  of 
Louis  XIV .  and  pupil  of  Bossuet  The  follow- 
ing 5  books  were  published  in  1678  and  1679, 
with  a  dedicatory  epistie  to  Mme.  de  Montes- 
pan ;  the  12th  and  last,  written  under  encour- 
agement from  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy, 
grandson  of  the  king,  through  his  preceptor 
F6n41on,  was  printed  15  years  later,  when  the 
poet  had  rescued  the  age  of  78.  His  life  had 
undergone  several  changes  during  that  period 
of  increasing  fiime ;  the  death  of  the  duchess  of 
Orleans  and  the  erile  of  the  duchess  of  Bouillon 
left  him  unprovided  for,  but  he  reodved  the 
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most  generous  hospitaLitj  from  Mme.  de  la 
Sabli^  a  gifted  ladj,  celebrated  for  her  literarj 
taate,  who  for  20  years  secured  him  all  the  com- 
forts of  a  home.  When  she  died,  he  was  for- 
tonate  enongh  to  find  at  M.  d^Hervart's  another 
home,  where  he  was  cared  for  with  eqoal  kind- 
ness, and  where  he  died.  Daring  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  the  religioQS  sentiments  of  his 
early  yonth  revived ;  he  performed  severe  peur 
ances  for  such  of  his  works  as  strict  morality 
could  not  approve  oi^  and  it  may  be  said  that 
his  end  was  the  sage^s  death  as  depicted  by  him- 
self: Bien  ne  traibU  9a  fin;  ^t»t  U  tovrWun 
heau  jour.  He  had  been  elected  to  the  French 
academy  in  1663,  but  was  only  admitted  in  1684 
in  conjunction  with  Boilean  the  satirist.  The 
dnchess  of  Bouillon  styled  him  mon  fabli&r^  his 
friends  U  bon  homme^  and  posterity  most  justly 
proclaims  him  Vinimitdble,  His  character  pre- 
sented a  strange  mixture  of  childish  simplicity 
and  finesse,  which  is  perceptible  in  his  poems. 
His  freedom  from  all  restraint  and  his  dreamy 
disposition  have  given  birth  to  innumerable 
anecdotes  of  his  absence  of  mind.  Beside  the 
works  mentioned  above,  he  left  Ptych^  a  myth- 
ological novel,  and  Ad/mU^  a  charming  narra^ 
tive  poem,  both  of  which  were  published  in 
1669  under  the  patronage  of  the  duchess  of 
Bouillon ;  Philemon  et  Ba/ucU  and.  LeB  fiMe$  de 
Minee^  which,  although  intended  as  mere  imita- 
tions of  Ovid,  are  stamped  with  true  originality; 
4  or  5  light  comedies,  and  two  operas.  The  b^ 
edition  of  La  Fontaine's  complete  works  is  that 
by  Walckenaer(6  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1822-7); 
next  to  it  may  be  placed  the  large  8vo.  volume 
in  Didot's  VoUeetion  dee  elaetiqvee  Franfoie. 
His  select  works,  hla  f&bles  in  particular,  are 
constantly  reprinted  in  eveiy  form;  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  mentioning  the  editions 
of  Oharles  Nodier  (Paris,  1818),  Walckenaer 
a827),  Crapelet  (1830),  and  Louandre  (1852). 
There  is  an  excellent  Hietaire  de  la  f>ie  et  die 
cworages  de  La  Fontaine  by  Walckenaer  (8d  ed.^ 
Paris,  1824).  Among  the  English  translations 
of  La  Fontaine  are:  the  ^* Fables  and  Tales" 
(8vo.,  London,  1764) ;  <'  Tales  and  Novels  in 
Verse,*'  by  several  hands,  edited  by  Humphreys 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1785);  "Loves  of  Oupid 
and  Psyche,"  in  verse  and  prose,  by  Lockman 
(8vo.,  London,  1744);  "Fables"  in  verse,  by 
Robert  Thompson  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1806); 
"  Fables"  in  verse  (8vo.,  London,  1820)  ;  and 
"  Fables,"  by  Elizur  Wright  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1848 ;  1  vol.  8vo.,  Boston,  1846).  A  new 
French  illustrated  edition  of  his  works  appeared 

in  1858.  

LA  FOUROHE  INTERIOR,  a  S.  E.  parish  of 
La.,  bordering  on  Barataria  bay  and  intersected 
by  Bayou  La  Fourche ;  area,  1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1855,  12,102,  of  whom  5,569  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil,  except  where 
too  marshy  for  cultivation.  Lb  very  fertile.    The 

f  reductions  in  1855  were  819,980  bushels  of 
ndian  oorn,  2,211  bbls.  of  rice,  27,918  of  mo- 
lasses, and  19,018  hhds.  of  sugar.  OapitaJ, 
Thibodeatix. 


LA  FUENTE,  Aloaktaba  MzcKnEL,  a  SDaniflh 
historian,  bom  in  Arohidona,  Malaga,  Jiuy  lOL 
1817,  died  in  Havana  in  Aug.  1850.  He  studied 
law,  devoted  himself  to  historical  investigationa 
became  secretary  of  the  cortes,  and  reoeived 
the  appointment  of  attorney-general  ifiecaXS 
in  the  island  of  Cuba.  He  had  barely  arrived 
in  Havana  before  he  was  attacked  by  the  local 
fever  and  died.  His  vast  researches  into  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  his  apprecintion  of 
its  different  political  phases  as  well  as  its  ro- 
mance, are  exhibited  m  his  **  History  of  Gra- 
nada" (4  vols.,  Granada,  1843-^8 ;  2  vols^  F^ 
1851).  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  hunting,  and 
one  on  the  characters  and  revolutions  of  the 
different  races  in  Spain  at  different  periods^  and 
especially  of  the  Moors  during  the  middle  agoa 

LAGO  MAGGIORE  (anc.  Lacm  VerbaaKui^ 
a  lake  of  N.  Italy  and  Switzerland,  endoeed  by 
Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  the  canton  of  Tidno; 
length  40  m.;  average  breadth  2  m.,  greateat 
breadth  8  m.;  greatest  depth  2,625  feet ;  eleva- 
tion of  surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  about 
638  feet  The  principal  affluents  are  the  Toos 
or  Toccia,  Maggia,  and  Tresa;  its  great  oatiet 
is  the  Tidno,  which  issues  from  its  8.  extremity 
at  the  town  of  Sesto.  Near  the  entrance  of  tbs 
gulf  of  Tosa,  on  the  W.  side,  lie  the  Borromean 
islands,  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  beauty. 
The  Swiss  portion  of  this  lake  is  termed  Lago 
Locarno.  The  surrounding  mountains  are  cov- 
ered with  forests,  the  timb^  of  which  ^ves  rise 
to  a  considerable  traffic,  and  employs  nmnerous 
vessels  on  its  waters.  Steamers  aliso  ply  r^- 
larly  between  Magadino  and  Sesto.  This  lake 
abounds  in  fish,  particularly  trout,  and  some  are 
occasionally  caught  which  are  said  to  weigh  as 
much  as  60  lbs.  There  are  valuable  quarries  of 
fine  white  marble  on  its  shores. 

LAGOS.  L  A  seaport  town  of  Porto^  in 
the  province  of  Algarve,  110  m.  8.  from  llsbon, 
on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  Lagos  bay ;  pop.  about 
7,000.  It  is  weU  built,  and  contains  3  chuiehe% 
8  convents,  a  dvil  and  military  hospital,  an  alms 
houBC)  a  grammar  school,  and  a  handstxne  aque- 
duct. Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
tunny  and  sardine  fishery.  The  harbor,  which 
is  only  navigable  for  small  vessels,  is  defended 
by  forts.  In  the  bay  of  Lagos,  Au^.  18, 1759, 
a  British  fleet  under  Boscawen  obtained  a  deci- 
sive victoiT  over  a  French  squadron  under  De 
la  Clue.  U.  A  town  of  Africa  on  the  ooast  of 
Upper  Guinea,  situated  at  the  N.  end  of  a  low 
island,  5  m.  long  by  1^  m.  broad,  which  lies  ai 
the  entrance  to  a  lagoon  of  the  bight  of  Benin, 
near  the  mouth  of  tne  river  Ogoon,  on  which, 
90  m.  from  the  coast,  is  the  ci^  of  Abbeokoo- 
ta ;  pop.  estimated  at  5,000.  Lagos  is  nominally 
sub^t  to  the  king  of  Dahomey,  but  tributary 
to  Benin.  A  number  of  En^ish  and  other 
traders  reside  here,  and  the  town  contains  many 
ffood  houses  built  in  the  English  style.  It  was 
formerly  a  notorious  seat  cf  the  slave  traffic, 
in  attempting  to  negotiate  for  the  abolition  of 
which  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Beeoroft,  was  fired 
upon  in  2f  ov.  1851.    The  town  was  thereopon 
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jrtlM^ed  hj  ihe  British  sleamer  Bloodhound, 
which  was  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of 
2  officers  killed  and  10  men  woanded.  A  sec- 
ond eoffagement  on  Dec  24  and  26  resulted  in 
the  rednction  of  the  town,  the  capture  of  57 
guas,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  by  which 
ike  roler  guaranteed  freedom  of  commerce,  the 
protection  of  Christianity,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  and  of  human  sacrifices. 

LAGRANGE,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering 
on  Mich.,  and  drained  by  Pigeon  river ;  area, 
884  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,887.  It  has  a  near- 
ly level  sur&ce,  much  of  which  is  occupied  by 
timber.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  821,211  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
127,905  of  wheat,  78,816  of  oats,  and  7,208  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  5  churches,  1  newspaper 
office,  and  2,284  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Capital,  Lagraoge. 

LAGRANG^  Joskph  Louis,  a  French  geo- 
metrician, born  in  Turin,  Jan.  25, 1786,  dieS  in 
Paris,  April  10,  1818.  His  parents  were  of 
French  extraction  on  both  sides.  The  reading 
of  the  ancient  geometricians  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  scientifio  pursuits ;  and  a  paper  bv  Hal- 
ley  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,^'  "  On 
the  Superiority  of  Modem  Algebra  in  determin- 
ing the  Foci  of  Object  Glasses,"  led  him  to  a 
dose  stady  of  the  analytical  methods.  His  first 
publication  was  a  letter  to  0.  J.  Fagnano,  June 
28,  1764^  which  contained  a  series  of  fluxions 
and  fluents  of  different  orders,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  binomial  theorem  of  Newton.  In 
1755,  although  but  19  years  of  age,  he  was 
made  professor  of  geometry  in  the  royal  school 
of  ariiUlery  at  Turin,  where  many  of  his  pupils- 
were  his  seniors.  In  conjunction  with  several 
of  tiiem,  he  established  a  scientific  society, 
whose  memoirs,  owing  particularly  to  his  con- 
tribations,  afterward  acquired  a  high  reputation, 
his  essays  on  the  propagation  of  sound  being 
especially  noticed.  He  meanwhile  correspond- 
ed with  Euler,  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
first  ideas  of  the  solution  of  the  isoperimetrical 
Tnroblems.  In  1764  he  won  a  prize  from  the 
French  academy  of  sciences  for  a  memoir  on  the 
libration  of  the  moon,  in  which  he  demon- 
strated the  wide  extent  of  the  principles  of  vir- 
tual velodties,  and  their  connection  with  the 
other  principles  of  mechanics.  Soon  afterward 
ho  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  personally 
acquainted  with  GQairaut,  D^Alembert,  Condor- 
oet,  and  others.  In  1766  a  second  prize,  on 
ihe  snbject  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  was 
awarded  him  bv  the  French  academy ;  and  he 
was  invited  to  Berlin  to  become  a  mathematical 
director  of  the  Prussian  academy,  which  office 
Eoler,  c^ed  to  St.  Petersburg  by  the  empress 
Catharine,  had  left  vacant.  He  accepted  the 
offer,  repfiored  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  treated 
with  grefttdistinction  by  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
spent  there  20  yeans,  during  which  time  he  pre- 
pared his  great  work,  the  MSeanique  tmalyttque. 
On  the  death  of  Frederic,  yielmng  to  a  secret 
desire  and  to  the  entreaties  of  Mirabeau,  not- 
withstanding  liberal  ofiers  from  the  courts  of 


Naples,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany,  he  went  to 
France,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  received  as  a  veteran  pen- 
sioner of  the  academy  an  income  equal  to  that 
which  he  had  enjoyed  at  Berlin,  and  was  pro- 
vided with  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  His  MS- 
eanique analytique,  which  had  been  printed  un- 
der tiie  supervision  of  his  friend  the  abb^  Marie 
and  the  geometrician  Legendre,  appeared  a  few 
months  after  his  arrivJ^  in  Paris  (17B7),  and 
commanded  general  admiration.  Being  now  in 
the  zenith  of  his  fame,  he  was  seized  with  fits 
of  morbid  melancholy,  during  which  he  lost  all 
taste  for  his  wonted  pursuits,  and  evinced  the 
utmost  indifference  even  to  the  work  which  had 
secured  him  immortal  reputation.  His  spirits 
revived  about  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
and  tiie  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  revolutionists  was  perhaps  still  more  flatter- 
ing than  that  which  he  had  obtained  from  kings 
and  princes.  His  pension  was  unanimously  con- 
firmed by  the  national  assembly,  and  he  was  ap- 
poiiited  member  of  a  committee  for  examining 
useful  inventions,  and  director  of  the  mint,  in 
conjunction  with  Monge  and  BerthoUet  The 
latter  nost  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  6  months. 
He  took  great  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures.  In 
1798,  when  a  decree  of  the  convention  ordered 
all  persons  not  born  in  France  to  leave  the  coun* 
try,  an  exception  was  made  in  &vor  of  Lagrange. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  normal  school  and 
of  the  polytechnic  school,  he  was  appointed 
professor  in  those  institutions.  The  lectures 
which  he  delivered  in  1795  were  published  in 
the  Journal  de  VScole  folytechnique.  For  his 
pupils  he  wrote  his  Thiarie  des  fanetum$  ana- 
Ifftiquet  (Paris,  4to.,  1797  and  1818),  and  his 
Leffonswr  le  eaUul  des/onetiont  (last  ed.  1806) ; 
but  few  of  the  ideas  contained  in  these  books 
have  prevailed,  as  they  were  far  ftom  being  as 
perfect  as  the  method  of  fluxions  and  its  kindred 
doctrines.  On  the  foundation  of  the  institute 
and  the  board  of  longitude,  he  was  at  once 
placed  among  the  members  of  the  former,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  latter,  'He  was  so  highly  ap- 
preciated in  France,  that,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
French  army  into  Turin,  the  generals  and  many 
high  ftinctionaries,  headed  by  the  civil  commis- 
sary, went  in  procession,  by  order  of  the  direc- 
tory, to  congratulate  his  father,  then  90  years  of 
age,  on  the  merits  of  a  son  who  '^had  done 
honor  to  mankind  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
genius,  and  whom  Piedmont  was  proud  to  have 
produced,  and  France  to  possess  as  a  citizen." 
Napoleon  made  Lagrange  a  senator,  a  count 
of  the  empire,  a  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  and  a  knight  grand  cross  of  the  order  of 
reunion;  he  showed  him  Mendship  on  every 
occanon,  and  styled  him  the  ^^hi^  pyramid  of 
mathematical  sciences."  His  last  years  were 
devoted  to  preparing  new  editions  of  his  Miea- 
niqueana^tique  (2  vols.4to.,  1811-'15,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  2d  volume  of  which  was  com- 
pleted by  Prony,  Laoroix,  and  Binet),  and  of  his 
TMarie  de$  fomtioM  analytiqum  (4to.,  1818). 
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His  remains  were  solemnly  buried  in  the  Pan- 
theon, and  the  last  honors  were  paid  to  his 
memory  by  Lac^pMe  and  Laplace  m  a  funeral 
oration,  while  the  emperor  provided  liberally 
for  his  widow  and  his  brother. 

LA  GUA YRA,  the  principal  seaport  of  Vene- 
zuela, on  tlie  Caribbean  sea,  in  lat.  10''  86'  42" 
K,  long.  66^  66'  80"  W.,  10  m.  from  Caracas; 
pop.  about  8,000.  Its  situation  resembles  that 
of  Santa  Cruz  in  Teneriffe.  The  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  separates  the  town  from  the  high 
valley  of  Caracas  descends  almost  directly  into 
the  sea,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  huge  masses  of  rock.  It  contains  only  two 
streets,  running  parallel  with  each  other  £.  and 
W.  Commanded  by  the  battery  of  Cerro  Colo- 
rado, it  is  strongly  fortified  along  the  sea  shore. 
The  town  has  a  gloomy  and  desolate  aspect,  and 
is  one  of  the  hottest  places  on  earth.  The 
neighboring  coast  is  extremely  unhealthy.  The 
town  has  frequently  suffered  from  earthquakes, 
and  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  that  or 
1812,  when  several  thousand  persons  peridied. 
La  Guayra  is  rather  a  roadstead  than  a  port. 
The  anchorage  is  bad,  the  tides  powerful,  and 
the  sea  in  constant  agitation.  About  half  of 
the  entire  trade  of  Venezuela  and  the  whole  of 
that  of  Caracas  is  carried  on  through  La  Guayra. 
The  principal  exports  are  coffee,  cacao,  cotton, 
sugar,  indigo,  and  hides;  and  the  imports  are 
chiefly  manufactured  goods,  flour,  &c.  The  an- 
nual shipping  comprises  about  60,000  tons,  and 
the  aggregate  value  of  imports  and  exports  is 
$6,000,000.  In  the  8  months  ending  Sept.  80, 
1868,  18  vessels  arrived  there  from  the  XTnited 
Stat€»,  with  cargoes  valued  at  over  |200,000,  and 
9  cleared  with  merchandise  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  $100,000. — The  yellow  fever  which  pre- 
vailed so  severely  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
at  La  Guayra  was  attributed  by  some  authori- 
ties to  the  alteration  caused  in  the  atmosphere 
by  the  overflowings  of  the  small  river  of  the 
same  name.  Humboldt  however,  on  examiniuff 
the  bed  of  its  torrent,  round  nothing  that  could 
have  had  any  effect  in  deteriorating  the  air. 

LA  GUfiRONNffiRE,  Louis  Etibnnb  Ab- 
THUB,  vicomte  de,  a  French  publicist,  born  in 
1816.  The  o&pring  of  a  noble  family  of  Poi- 
tiers, known  for  their  devotion  to  the  Bourbons, 
he  early  gave  evidence  of  royalist  opinions,  and 
about  1886  appeared  as  a  writer  in  L^avenir 
national  of  Limoges.  A  little  later  he  became 
acquainted  with  Lamartine,  who  encouraged  lus 
efforts,  and  on  the  revolution  of  1848  offered 
him  an  appointment,  which  he  declined.  When 
Lamartine  left  the  ministry  of  foreign  afGdrs, 
La  Gu^ronnidre  joined  him  in  the  publication 
of  Le  him  ptibhe,  a  newspaper  which  ceased 
toward  the  end  of  1848.  He  then  became  a 
(tontributor  to  Smile  de  Girardin's  iVesM,  and 
his  connection  with  this  journal  lasted  about  16 
months.  In  1860  he  edited,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Lamartine,  the  new  journal,  Le  pay%. 
His  leaning  toward  the  Bonapartist  party,  which 
was  plainly  shown  in  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  published  in  that  paper  with* 


out  bis  principalis  approbation,  oaoaed  a  Bepan^ 
tion  between  them ;  and  La  Gu^onni^re  beoame^ 
after  the  eaup  cTitat  of  Dec  2, 1861,  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  new  emperor.  He  was  elected 
to  the  legislative  body  by  the  departanent  of 
Cantal,  and  assumed  at  the  same  time  the  direc- 
tion of  both  the  Constitutiannel  and  the  Poyi. 
In  1868  he  was  appointed  councillor  of  8tat& 
and  subsequently  commander  of  the  legion  or 
honor  and  presiding  officer  of  the  council  genenl 
of  Haute-Yienne.  He  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  press,  and  the  occasional  pamphlets  and 
articles  in  the  Maniteur  which  appear  under  his 
name  are  supposed  to  represent  the  imperial 
views  and  to  possess  a  semi-official  character. 
Such  are  Uempereur  NofoUan  III,  et  VAngU- 
terre  (1868),  Vempereur  Napoleon  IIL  et 
Vltalie  (Jan.  1869),  and  Le  pope  et  le  eongrk^ 
toward  the  close  of  the  same  year.  Hia  flexible 
and  somewhat  pompous  style  is  well  adapted  to 
such  performances.  He  has  also  published  acme 
political  sketches,  J&tudee  et  portraite  eonieKh 
poraine  (PaxiSy  1861  and  1866),  induding  Napo- 
leon III.,  Nicholas  I.,  King  Leopold  of  &lgiaaL 
the  prince  de  Joinville,  Thiers,  De  Morny,  and 
Gen.  Cavaignao.  He  is  an  occasional  contribu- 
tor to  the  £emie  contemporainey  for  whioh  he 
wrote  Lee  souveraine  hriwnne^  where  Napoleon 
ni.  holds  a  conspicuous  place  between  Heniy 
IV.  and  Louis  XIV. 

LA  HARPE,  FsftDtBic  C^sab,  a  Swiea  pa- 
triot, bom  in  RoUe  in  176^  died  in  Lausanne^ 
March  80, 1888.    He  was  eaucated  in  democra- 
tic opinions;   began  the  practice  of  law,  bat 
disliking  the  profession  was  on  the  eve  of  goinf 
to  the  tfnitea  States  to  enlist  in  the  oontinentu 
army,  when  he  was  offered  and  accepted  a  sit- 
uation as  preceptor  of  a  v.oung  Russian  noble- 
man, whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy.    His  sao- 
cess  in  this  vocation  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  empress  Catharine,  who  called  him  to  St 
Petersburg  and  confided  to  his  care  her  two 
grandsons,  Alexander  and  Constantino.     The 
republican   preceptor    subjected    the    yoong 
pnnces  to  severe  training,  and  taught  them 
principles  and  ideas  which  seldom  find  their 
way  into  courts.    Gn  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Fr^ch  revolution,  he  actively  participated,  by 
a  petition  to  the  government  at  Bern  and  letters 
addressed  to  the  Swiss  people,  in  the  plana  fx 
reorganizing  the  Helvetian  confederation  so  as 
to  make  it  a  single  and  undivided  republk. 
This  becoming  known  to  the  empress,  she  dis- 
charged him,  without  the  usual  pension  and 
dignities.    Leaving  Russia  in  1798.  he  repaired 
to  Geneva,  and  t^^en  to  Paris,  wnere  he  en- 
deavored to  interest  the  French  government  in 
the  cause  of  the  Swiss  democrats  against  the 
aristocracy  of  Bern,  and  finally  suooeeded  in 
securing  tiie  protection  of  the  directory,  thus 
accomplishing  the  revolution  of  1T98  by  which 
Switzerland  was  to  beoome  a  democratic  re- 
public   He  became  the  controlling  member  of 
the  Helvetic  executive  directory,  and  wielded 
with  energy,  and  even  videnoe,  the  power  he 
had  acquired  by  force ;  but  his  hopes  were  soon 
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dinned  by  the  chan^  in  French  policy  after 
the  18th  Bramaire.  The  Helvetian  dfareotory  was 
dioBolyed,  and  La  Harpe,  being  snspected  of  con* 
qrfring  against  the  new  order  of  things,  was  ar- 
rested ;  bat  he  made  his  escape,  repaired  to  Paris^ 
and  was  told  by  Bonaparte  that  **  he  had  better 
leaye  Switzerland  alone/'    He  then  retired  to 

Svste  life  at  Plessis-Piqnet,  near  Paris,  devot- 
:  himself  to  agricnltnral  pnrsnits,  nntil  the 
:  of  the  empire  revived  his  hopes  of  his  oonn-» 
try's  emancipation.  In  1814,  having  received 
a  "^sit  from  the  emperor  Alexander,  he  resnmed 
his  infinenoe  over  tne  mind  of  his  former  pnpU ; 
and  if  he  could  not  prevail  npon  him  to  favor 
his  democratic  plans  in  regard  to  Switzerland. 
he  «t  least  contributed  to  the  preservation  of 
that  confederation,  and  to  the  liberation  of  his 
own  canton  of  Yand  from  the  role  of  Bern. 
After  the  treaty  of  Vienna  he  resided  at  Lan- 
lanne.  DnriDg  the  most  active  periods  of  his 
life  he  published  a  number  of  pamphlets  in 
which  he  expounded  his  plans  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  his  country,  and  denounced  the  tyr- 
anny and  misdeeds  of  its  old  governments. 

IJL  HARPE,  Jkak  FnANgois  db,  a  French 
oritio,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  20, 1789,  died  there, 
Feb.  11, 1803.  He  was  left  an  orphan  in  his 
10th  year,  was  brought  up  by  charity,  and  was 
admitted  as  a  free  scholar  to  the  Harcourt  col- 
lege, where  he  gave  early  evidence  of  literary 
talent.  On  leaving  this  institution,  he  wrote 
with  several  of  his  comrades  some  satiHcal 
veFMS  on  certain  members  of  the  college,  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  police  for  sev- 
eral months.  This  severe  punishment  of  a  tri- 
lling offence,  together  with  his  narrow  ciroum* 
stances,  added  to  his  naturally  bitter  disposition. 
ffis  first  attempts  at  poetry  were  heroic  epistles, 
a  kind  of  poem  then  much  in  vo^e.  In  1768 
he  produced  his  tragedy  of  Warvficlb^  which  was 
BQcoessfuL  Three  other  plays  of  the  same  kind, 
UnoUan^  Pharamand^  and  ChutoM  WoMj  fEul- 
ed;  and,  disappointed  m  his  anticipations  of  for- 
tune, he  remained  for  nearly  two  years  the  guest 
of  Yoltaire.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1768,  he 
became  a  contributor  to  the  Mercure  de  Imnes^ 
and  made  himself  noted  for  the  bitterness  of 
hie  oriticism.  At  the  same  time  he  competed 
saoeessfuliy  for  the  academical  prizes,  11  of 
which  he  won  within  10  years,  8  being  at  the 
French  academy.  These  successes  procured  in 
1778  his  election  to  that  learned  society.  The 
new  tragedies  he  produced  about  the  same  time 
were  merdleesly  criticized,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  FhHocUte  (1780)  and  Ooriolan  (178^), 
were  coldly  received  by  the  public.  He  was 
meanwhile  the  correspondent  c^  the  grand  duke 
Paul  of  Russia,  the  son  of  Catharine  the  Great, 
and  undertook  several  publications,  especially 
an  Abrigi  de  Phiataire  ghUrale  dei  vayageB^  from 
whioh  he  realized  some  profit  He  adopted  the 
revolutionary  principles,  brought  on  toe  stage 
in  1791  Milante,  &u  la  reliffieuM,  an  indirect  at- 
tack on  the  clergy,  which  was  warmly  received, 
showed  himself  an  ardent  Jacobin,  and  went 
ao  far  as  to  become  an  occasional  flatterer  of 
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Robespierre.  He  was  nevertheless  incarcerated 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  and  this  made  such 
an  impres^on  upon  his  mind  that  his  opinions 
underwent  a  complete  change ;  he  became  a 
devout  Ohristian  and  an  uncompromising  enemy 
of  all  that  was  called  philosophy.  On  his  libera- 
tion after  the  9th  Thermidor,  he  resumed  with 
great  success  a  course  of  public  lectures  which 
he  had  begun  a  few  years  before.  These  lec- 
tures, collected  under  the  title  of  Lycee,  ou  eowra 
de  litUrcOure  anoienne  et  modeme  (12  vols.  8vo.. 
1799-1805},  are  still  regarded  as  a  standard  of 
literary  criticism.  His  Correspandanee  UtU- 
raire  with  the  grand  duke  Paul  was  printed  in 
1801  (4 vols.  8vo.);  and  the  severiiyand  selfish- 
ness with  which  the  judgments  it  contains  are 
stamped,  rekindled  the  hatred  against  him,  and 
embittered  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

LA  HIKE,  Philipfr  ds,  a  French  mathema- 
tician, bom  in  Paris,  March  18, 1640,  died  there, 
April  21, 1718.  At  first  he  followed  the  profes- 
rion  of  painting  and  sculpture,  whioh  was  that 
of  his  father,  but  while  in  Italy  in  1660  he 
turned  his  attention  to  mathematics.  In  1679 
he  and  Picard  were  appointed  to  make  certain 
surveys  along  the  coast  of  Ghiscony;  and  in 
1688  he  was  employed,  in  coi^unction  with 
Oassini,  to  complete  the  measurement  of  an  are 
of  the  meridian,  which  had  been  commenced  in 
1669.  His  most  important  scientific  work,  is 
his  Seeti&nea  A>ni<^  (Paris,  1685). 

LA  HOGUE.    See  Oapx  La  Haottb. 

LAHORE,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  capital  of  the 
Punjaub,  situated  about  1  m.  from  the  E.  buik 
of  the  Ravee,  in  kt.  81**  86'  N.,  long.  74^  21'  E. ; 
pop.  estimated  at  95,000.  It  is  walled  wilh 
brick  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  outworks. 
There  are  several  fine  mosques,  including  one 
of  red  sandstone  said  to  have  been  built  by  Au- 
rungzebe.  The  Hindoos  have  a  number  of  tem- 
ples, and  in  the  neighborhood  are  some  hand- 
some tombs,  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  which 
is  that  of  the  emperor  Jehanghir.  The  city  has 
narrow  streets,  tall  gloomy  houses,  small  but 
well  ftunished  bazaars,  and  a  vernacular  college 
supported  partly  by  the  British  government, 
and  having  about  650  pupils.  The  surrounding 
country  is  covered  with  vast  ruins,  attesting 
the  ma^ificence  of  the  ancient  city,  which  was 
the  capital  of  the  Ghaznevide  dynasty  in  the 
12th  century,  and  the  &vorite  residence  of  the 
descendants  of  Baber.  The  famous  Runjeet 
Sing  was  invested  with  the  ri^ahship  of  Lahore 
byZeman  Shah  in  1799,  and  after  his  death  the 
territory  was  seized  by  the  British  and  consoli- 
dated with  the  rest  of  the  Punjaub. 

LATBAOH.    See  Latbaoh. 

LAING,  Albxandbb  Gobdon,  a  British  trav- 
eller, born  in  Edinburgh,  Dec.  27,  1794,  mur- 
dered near  Tlmbuotoo,  Africa,  in  Sept.  1826, 
He  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  schoolmaster,  but  joined  the  army, 
and  served  in  1811  in  Barbados  as  ensign  under 
his  uncle,  the  fiiture  Gen.  Gordon.  In  1820  he 
went  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  became  aide-de-camp 
to  the  governor,  Sir  Oharles  McCarthy.    He 
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took  an  actlre  'peH  in  the  efforts  mad^  by  the 
English  governmeDt  to  stop  the  skive  trade  bj 
eommercial  treaties  with  the  natives,  opened 
negotiations  with  the  king  of  the  Foolahs  at 
Timbo,  the  capital  of  Foota  Jallon,  and  contribr 
nted  uach  to  the  knowledge  of  that  country 
and  of  the  upper  coarse  of  the  Niger.  Tbe  war 
with  the  Ashantecs,  in  which  Governor  Mc- 
Carthy lost  his  life,  compelled  him  to  return  to 
Sierra  Leone.  On  coming  back  to  England  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mi^or,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  an  African  exploring  expedition. 
He  sailed  for  Tripoli  in  1825,  and  on  July  26, 
1826,  joined  a  caravan  for  Timbuctoo,  which  he 
reached  Aug.  18;  but  while  on  a  tour  to  San- 
sanding  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  fanatical 
Arab  sheik,  who  on  his  refosal  to  embrace  Ho* 
bammedanism  strangled  him.  He  published 
an  account  of  his  first  journey  under  the  title 
of '*  Travels  through  the  Timannee,  Eooranko, 
and  Soolima  Oountries,  to  the  Sourees  of  the 
Rokelle  and  Niger,  in  the  Year  1822 "  (8vo., 
London,  1825). 

LAING;,  Maloouc,  a  Scottish  historian,  bom 
at  Strynzia,  in  the  Orkneys,  in  1762,  died  there 
in  1818.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1784;  but,  not  succeeding  in  his  profes- 
mon,  he  turned  his  attention  to  hterature.  His 
first  work  was  a  continuation  of.  Dr.  Henry^s 
**  History  of  Great  Britain,"  which  was  followed 
in  1800  by  a  "History  of  Scotland  from  the 
Fnion  of  the  Crowns  to  the  Union  of  the  King- 
doms." In  1804,  a  2d  edition  of  the  latter 
production  being  called  for,  he  appended  to  it 
an  essay  '^  On  the  Participation  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Soots,  in  the  Murder  of  Damley."*  In  1807 
he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for 
the  Orkneys,  but  ill  health  soon  compelled  him 
to  withdraw  to  private  life.  Beside  the  works 
above  mentioned,  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
^*  History  and  Life  of  King  James  YL  "  from 
the  original  manuscript,  which  had  served  as 
the  foundation  of  the  foigeries  of  Orawfnrd,  in 
his  "Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotiand."— His 
brother,  Samuel  Laino,  is  known  as  the  auth<Mr 
of  books  of  travel,  and  of  works  on  social  and 
political  subjects.  A  new  edition  of  his  book 
on  Norway  appeared  in  1864. 

LAING,  Samuel,  a  British  railway  financier, 
bom  in  Kirkwall,  Scotland,  about  1810.  He 
waa  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
and  in  1840  was  called  to  the  bar.  Shoi^y 
afterward  he  became  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Labonchere,  tiien  president  of  the  board  of  trade, 
and  was  also  for  several  years  secretary  of  the 
railway  department  In  1844  he  prepared  an 
important  report  on  "British  and  Foreign  Rail- 
ways:" In  1845  he  was  actively  employed  in 
preparing  the  reports  presented  by  the  railway 
commission  presided  over  by  Loid  Dalhousie ; 
and  upon  the  rejection  of  them  by  the  house  of 
eommons  he  resigned  his  seat  at  the  board  of 
trade  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  diairman  of  the  Brigh* 
ton  railway  oompanyy  and  in  1852  waa  reiocned 


to  pariiatnent  for  his  native  bcroui^  Theaame 
year  he  became  chairman  of.  the  crystal  palace 
company,  and  waa  instrumental  in  eaasing  the 
palace  to  be  opened  at  Sydenham  in  1854.  He 
has  also  participated  in  the  management  of  im- 
portant Hues  of  railway  in  France,  Belginm,  and 
Holland,  and  of  the  great  western  rulway  of 
Canada.  He  is  known  as  an  able  and  fiaent 
apeaker.  In  1857  he  was  returned  to  parliamait 
for  the  borough  of  Wiek,  and  reelected  in  1859c 

LAIB£S6£,  GkBABD  be,  a  Flemish  painter^ 
bom  in  Li^  in  1640,  died  in  AmsterdAin  in 
1711.  At  tne  ago  of  16  he  was  a  anoeeaaftil 
painter,  and  rec^ved  hiige  prices  for  Lia  pier 
tures;  but  dissipation  kept  him  in  poverty  imtil 
he  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  roee  to 
fortune  and  reputation.  At  the  age  of  60  hs 
became  blind,  bat  he  dictated  his  cUBOooraea  oa 
the  theory  and  practice  of  painting,  which  wevQ 
pubfiiriied  under  the  titie  of  Qraot  icikilderMk 
(Amsterdam,  1707). 

LAIS,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  conrteeaas 
of  ancient  Greece.  L  The  elder  Lais  lived 
during  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Corinth.  She  was  one  of  the  most  beaatiM 
women  of  her  age,  but  remarkable  for  her  av- 
arice and  caprice.  Amonff  her  lovers  waa  the 
philosopher  Aristippus,  who  dedicated  two  of 
his  works  to  her.  She  grew  enamored  oC 
Eubotaa  of  Gyrene,  who  promised  to  ta]Ee  her 
witii  him  to  his  native  city  if  he  ahoold  prove 
victor  in  the  Olympic  gamea  He  aucoeeded  ia 
the  contest,  and  fulfilled  his  promise  by  takiiig 
thither  her  portrut.  In  her  old  age  she  becama 
intemperate,  and  died  at  Corinth,  where  a  mon- 
ument was  erected  to  her  memory  in  the  grove 
called  the  Cranioiu  IL  The  younger  Laia  waa 
a  native  of  Hyocarain  Sicily,  and  lived  in  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great.  She 
removed  to  Athens  in  her  youth,  an^  ia  said  t^ 
have  been  induced  by  the  painter  Apelles  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  a  courtesan.  She  sub* 
sequentiy  became  the  rival  of  the  famona  Athe- 
nian het»ra  Phryne ;  but  falling  in  love  with 
a  handsome  Thessalian  youth  named  Hippolo* 
ehua,  die  accompanied  him  to  his  native  eoua* 
try^  where  her  beauty  exciting  the  Jealousy  and 
envy  of  some  of  her  sex,  they  allured  her  into 
A  temple  of  Aphrodite,  and  there  stoned  her  to 
death.  She  was  buried  on  the  banka  of  tiie 
Peneus ;  the  inscription  engraven  on  her  monu- 
ment isgiven  by  Athennus. 

LAKK  (It  Mcea),  a  pigment  prepared  from 
infhsions  of  vegetable  dyes  or  of  cochineal,  by 
causing  the  coloring  matter  to  unite  and  form  a 
precipitate  with  some  earthy  or  metallio  oxide* 
This  is  usually  alumina,  but  the  oxidea  of  tin 
and  ainc  sometimes  serve  as  the  basis.  A  sdn^ 
tion  of  alum  is  employed  to  furnish  the  alnmin^ 
and  potash  is  commonly  added  to  it — always  if 
(he  infusions  are  acid.  If  the  infusions  are  made 
witii  alkaline  liquors,  the  alum  solntion  nu^ 
be  added  alone.  A  decoction  of  turmeric  yieida 
an  orange  lake;  of  eochineal,  a  brilliant  red 
lake  (aee  OAmaKs);  of  Brazil  wood,  also  ared, 
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suide  Tiolet  hf  esoesa  of  potasn,  and  brownish 
by  eream  of  tartar.  Madder  also  ^ves  a  red 
Ulo.  Persian  or  French  berries  produce  yellow 
hkea;  and  green  lakes  may  be  obtained  from 
tiiese  mixed  with  blue  pigments.  The  varieties 
of  bloe  pigments  in  use  render  it  needless  to 
preptfo  bine  lakea 

LAKE,  the  name  of  4  counties  in  the  United 
States.  L  A  li,  K  CO.  of  OMo,  bordering  on 
Lake  Erie,  and  drained  by  Grand  and  Ch^in 
livera;  area,  220  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  14,664. 
The  aor&ce  is  nndmating  and  the  soil  a  fertile 
olayey  loam,  with  occasional  ridges  of  sand< 
Iron  ore  is  fbnnd.  The  prodnctions  in  1850 
were  886,812  bushels  of  Indian  com,  61,744 
of  wheat,  151,178  of  oats,  120,104  of  potatoes, 
26,582  tons  of  hay,  and  142,779  lbs.  of  wool 
There  were  9  grist  mills,  89  saw  mills,  4  iron 
Ibonderies,  1  newspfmer  office,  26  churches,  and 

S,517  pimiis  attendmg  pablio  schools.  The 
ievel^a  and  Erie  raiboad  passes  thronffh  the 
eoimty.  €a>ital,  Painesville.  11.  A  N.  W .  co. 
of  ind.,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Illi- 
nois, bounded  S.  by  the  Kankakee  river,  and 
draiiied  by  the  Oalnmick  and  Deep;  area,  468 
sq.  nu;  pop.  in  1650,  8,991.  The  surface  is 
level  and  diversified  by  woodlmds  and  prairies, 
with  large  marshes  near  theKankakee ;  the  soil 
is  generally  fertile.  The  prodnctions  in  1860 
were  188,040  bushels  of  Indian  com,  46,889  of 
wheat,  92,424  of  oata,  8,949  tons  of  hay,  and 
11,626  lbs.  of  wooL  There  were  8  grist  mills, 
4  saw  mills,  2  newsnaper  offices,  6  churches^ 
and  876  pupils  attenaing  public  schools.  The 
Miehi^an  southern  and  northern  Indiana  and 
the  Michigan  central  railroads  pass  through  the 
ooim^.  Capital,  Grown  Point.  III.  A  K  E. 
CO.  of  ILL,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  and 
Wisconain,  and  drained  by  Fox  and  Des  Plidnes 
rivers ;  area,  425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  17^680. 
The  sorfoce  is  chiefly  an  undulating  prairie  di- 
versified by  tracts  of  timber  and  many  small 
lakes.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  deep,  black  loam.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  820,071  bushels  of 
wheat,  168,916  of  Indian  com,  250,788  of  oats. 
85,606  tous  of  hay,  421,200  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
46,896  of  irooL  There  were  4  grist  mills,  8 
saw  miUs,  1  newspaper  office,  8  churches,  and 
2,891  pupils  attendingpnblic  schools.  Capital, 
Wankegao.  IV.  A  W.  co.  of  the  lower  penin* 
snU  of  Michigan,  drained  by  the  Notipeskago 
river  and  affluents  of  the  Muiistee;  area  about 
700  sq.  m.    It  has  been  formed  since  1860. 

LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  (Fr.  Zae  dea  Bois), 
a  body  of  water  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory, 
British  North  America,  on  the  frontier  of  Min- 
nesota, about  kt.  49''  N.,  long.  96''  W.  .  It  is 
100  m.  in  circamference,  and  has  an  irregnlar 
outline  indented  by  baysi  A  vast  number  of 
null  islands  dot  its  surfiice.  The  Winnipeg 
river  flows  from  it  on  the  K,  and  it  receives 
Bainy  river  on  the  8.  Wild  rice  grows  plenti- 
ftlly  ahmgits  shores. 

LALANDE^  Joskfh  JiadicE  Lb  Fbajtqais  ds, 
a  Fk«nch  astronomer,  bom  In  Bourg,  Franche* 
Oornt^,  July  11,  1782,  died  in  Paiu^  April  4, 


1807.  Hi»  family  nsmft  was  Le  Frsn^ais,  but 
he  assumed  that  of  Lalande  at  the  outset  of  his 
scientific  career.  He  was  educated  at  the  col* 
lege  of  the  Jesoits  at  Lyons,  studied  law  in  Pa* 
ris,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  gave  up 
the  legal  profession  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
De  lisle  and  Le  Monnier.  The  latter,  in  1761, 
procured  him  a  scientific  mission  to  Berlin, 
where  he  was  to  ascertsln,  through  astronom- 
ical observations,  the  distance  Detween  the 
earth  and  the  moon,  while  La  Oaille  was  mak* 
ing  siihilar  observations  at  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope.  On  his  return  in  1758,  he  was  elected 
to  the  academy  of  sciences,  assisted  Ckiraut  in 
his  researches  on  comets,  especially  that  of 
Halley,  and  became  in  1760  the  editor  of  the 
ConnaisMnce  des  tem^  which  he  conducted 
until  1776,  and  subsequently  from  1794  till  his 
death.  In  1762  he  succeeded  De  Lisle  in  the 
chair  of  astronomy  at  the  college  of  France,  and 
during  46  years  delivered  lectures  on  that  sci- 
ence. .  He  reached  the  height  of  his  &me  when 
he  published  a  map  illustrcUiing  the  two  transits 
of  Venus  which  were  to  take  place  in  1761  and 
1769,  and  showing  the  exact  time  of  those  tran* 
sits  for  all  countries  on  the  globe.  About  the 
same  time  he  announced  to  the  world  the  re- 
salts  of  the  calculations  through  which  the  dis- 
tance between  the  sun  and  the  earth  had  been 
defiuitely  ascertained.  He  gave  much  attention 
to  navigation,  and  delivered  lectures  and  pub- 
lished works  on  this  subject,  whidi  are  highly 
valued.  But  the  popularity  acquired  by  his 
scientific  labors  did  not  satisfy  nis  thirst  for 
liune;  and  in  order  to  keep  public  cariosil^ 
constantly  alive,  he  station^  himself  on  the 
Pont-Neuf  to  give  astronomical  explanations  to 
passers  by ;  announced  that  he  would  travel  in 
a  balloon  from  Paris  to  Gotha,  where  a  scienti- 
fic congress  was  to  be  held;  took  care  to  have 
it  repcorted  that  he  ate  spiders,  caterpillars^ 
worms,  and  other  insects;  and  professed  the 
boldest  atheism. 

LALLEMAND,  Clattdb  FnANgois,  a  French 
nhysician,  bora  in  Metz,  Jan.  26, 1790,  died  in 
Marseilles,  Ang.  26, 1854.  After  serving  as  as- 
aistant  surgeon  in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  he 
studied  in  Paris  at  theH^tel  Dieu  under  Du* 
puytren,  and  in  1819  was  appointed  professor 
of  clinical  surgery  at  Mont^^lier,  in  which  of- 
fice he  remained  till  1846,  with  the  exception 
of  8  years  during  which  he  was  sQspended  for 
his  liberal  politi^  exnressions.  His  most  im* 
portant  work,  the  Beekerchea  anatomico-ffatha*^ 
logique&  9ur  Veneiphale  et  9e$  dependanees  (Pa* 
ris,  1820^86),  remarkable  for  its  literary  merits 
aa  well  as  its  sagacious  philosophical  syntheses, 
established  his  reputation,  ana  was  translated 
into  many  langaages.  Elected  in  1846  to  the 
academy  of  sciences,  he  removed  to  Paris,  and 
waa  consulted  by  patients  from  every  part  of 
Europe.  Ibrahim  Pa^ia  visited  him  in  Parisi 
and  was  formally  received  by  Louis  Philippe* 
His  health  fdled  again  after  his  return  to  Egypt, 
and  Lallemand  went  to  that  country  in  1848  for 
his  reliei^  but  arrived  too  late.    He  was,  how* 
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ever,  receiyed  .with  distinction  by  ^ehemet 
Ali.  He  is  the  author  of  valnable  works,  and 
bequeathed  50,000  francs  to  the  institnte. 

iALLY,  Thomas  Abthub,  count,  baron  of 
Tullendallj'  or  Tollendal  in  Ireland,  a  French 
soldier,  bom  in  Romans,  Danphin6,  in  Jan. 
1702,  beheaded  in  Paris,  May  9, 1766.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Gerard  Lallj,  an  Irish  loyalist, 
who  had  accompanied  James  H.  in  his  exile  to 
France.  He  was  educated  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  when  scarcely  12  years  old  performed 
his  first  military  service  at  the  siege  of  Barce-> 
lona.  For  his  gallantry  at  the  siege  of  Eehl  in 
1783  and  Philippsburg  in  1784,  where  he  saved 
his  father's  life,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major.  In  1787  he  visited  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  pretender ;  and  in  1788  he  was 
sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  St.  Petersburg.  In 
1746  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  where  he  led  the  Irish  brigade  whose 
ffallantry  secured  victory  to  the  French.  The 
king  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-* 

general  on  the  field.  The  same  year,  at  the 
ead  of  a  body  of  volunteers,  he  landed  in 
Scotland,  joined  the  youug  pretender  Charles 
Edward,  served  as  his  aldeHde-camp  at  the  bat< 
tie  of  Falkirk,  went  twice  to  London,  where  a 
price  had  been  set  upon  his  head,  barely  escaped 
with  his  life,  fell  into  the-  hands  of  smugglers, 
and  owed  his  safety  to  his  self-possesnon  ana 
daring.  In  1755,  being  oonsultedby  the  French 
ministry  upon  the  best  mode  of  impairing  the 
power  of  England,  he  strongly  urgea  an  attack 
upon  her  East  Indian  possessions.  He  was 
offered  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  carry 
out  his  own  plan,  received  the  appointment  of 
governor-general  of  the  French  establishments 
in  the  East,  and  Sfdled  for  his  destination,  May 
2, 1 757.  But  the  means  which  had  been  placed 
at  his  disposal  were  wholly  inadequate.  He 
landed  at  Pondicherry,  April  28,  1758,  and 
found  that  the  agents  of  the  French  East  India 
company  were  secretly  against  him.  Never- 
theless, the  Ooromandel  coast  was  conquered 
in  a  few  weeks.  He  overcame  all  the  obsta- 
cles thrown  in  his  way,  laid  siege  to  Madras 
in  the  month  of  December,  carried  the  Black 
Town,  and  had  some  prospMect  of  success ;  but 
being  unsupported  by  I>'Ach4,  the  commander 
of  the  French  fleet,  and  having  no  money  to 
pay  his  mutinous  soldiers,  he  was  finally  obliged 
to  retire  on  the  arrival  of  an  English  fleet. 
Soon  after  he  found  himself  besiepd  in  Pondi- 
cherry by  an  enemy  10  times  his  superior  in 
numbers.  He  held  out  for  10  months ;  but  de- 
serted by  his  fleet,  betrayed  by  the  agents  of 
the  French  company,  having  exhausted  his  re- 
sources, and  the  garrison  being  reduced  to  700 
men,  he  was  finally  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  Jan.  14,  1761,  to  Gen.  Ooote,  who 
had  22,000  troops  under  his  command,  and  was 
supported  by  14  ships.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
to  London;  but  having  heard  fhat  he  was 
charged  by  his  personal  enemies  with  various 
orunes,  he  obtained  his  release  on  parole,  re- 


paired to  Paris,  and,  conscious  of  his  own  in- 
nocence, voluntarily  entered  the  Bastile,  in 
order  to  hasten  his  trial,  but  was  left  there  for 
19  months  without  examination.  Beinc  finally 
accused  as  a  traitor  and  a  defiiulter  by  tine  very 
men  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  a  mo<^ 
trial  took  places  witnesses  of  the  worst  char- 
acter, some  of  whom  were  his  own  servantfl^ 
were  admitted  to  testify  against  him ;  he  was 
refused  counseL  and  was  not  even  allowed  to 
present  his  defence;  and  at  last,  after  a  pro- 
tracted secret  deliberation,  he  was  sentenced  to 
deatii  and  executed.  Several  years  afterward, 
the  whole  of  these  proceedings  were  revised; 
and  the  sentence  was  finally  reversed  in  1778. 

LALLY-TOLLENDAL,  Tbofhocb  GtsABD, 
marquis  de,  a  French  politician,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Paris,  March  5, 1751,  died  Mardi 
11, 1880.  Although  of  legitimate  birth,  he  was 
brought  up,  under  the  name  of  Trophime,  in 
Ignorance  of  his  parentage  until  the  eve  of  his 
father's  execution.  He  fint  made  himself  known 
by  his  untiring  efforts,  during  12  years,  to  pro- 
cure the  reversal  of  his  fiither's  sentence,  in 
which  he  secured  the  asmstanoe  of  Voltaire,  who 
wrote  in  his  behalf.  In  1789  he  was  one  of  the 
deputies  of  the  nobles  to  the  states-general ;  he 
supported  moderate  reforms,  and  fiivored  the 
estabHshment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  with 
two  chambers  and  an  absolute  power  of  veto 
vested  in  the  king ;  but  on  the  return  of  lioois 
ZY I.  to  Paris,  Oct.  6,  he  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
course  of  the  revolutionists  that  he  retired  with 
Mounier  to  Ooppet  in  Switzerland.  There,  un- 
der the  title  of  Quintui  CapitoUnw  intx  B^^ 
mains^  he  published  in  1790  a  pamphlet  oensnr* 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  oonstitnent  assembly. 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  1792  to  oppose  the  Ja- 
cobins, and  was  imprisoned,  but  escaped  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  September  massacre  and 
fled  to  England.  In  1798  he  applied  to  the 
convention  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  oonnael 
of  King  Louis  XYI.,  but  his  request  was  not 
answeiid.  He  returned  to  France  after  the  18th 
Brumaire,  and  lived  in  retunement  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons,  when  he  was  made  a  peer, 

LAMA.    See  Llama. 

L  AM  AISM  (Tungnaio,  Lam^  ocean ;  Thibetan, 
Zama,  road,  a  priest),  the  prevailing  relicioB 
of  Thibet  and  some  other  parts  of  Ana.  It  is 
an  of&hoot  of  Buddhism,  with  some  tenets  of 
Sivaism,  engrafted  on  the  ancient  Thibetan 
religion,  and  on  Mongolic  Shamanism  or  spirit 
worship,  the  last  traces  of  which  yet  exist  in 
Siberia,  as  a  spedes  of  demonolatry,  marked 
by  the  practice  of  magic  and  many  cruel  cus- 
toms. The  Thibetans  call  their  religion  Stangm 
r-Gyass-Xyu-tehatSj  or  Buddha's  ww.  Many 
of  its  features  are  described  in  the  articJb 
Buddhism  (vol.  iv.,  especially  on  pp.  68  and  09). 
— ^The  history  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
into  the  snowy  fastnesses  of  Thibet  is  inper^ 
feotly  known.  The  Thibetan  and  Ohinese  an* 
nals  relate,  that  the  first  reli^ous  king^  who  is 
said  to  have  lived  after  some  otlier  ftbolons 
monarohs,  and  who  is  known  as  Sarong  b-Tsan 
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•43flm-po,  the  tiprigbt  wise  prince,  after  the 
Inmafer  of  hie  reeideiice  from  the  banke  of  the 
Talnog-kuuiff  or  eaeteni  branch  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  aod  after  a  war  with  the  Ohinese,  having 
married  a  Ohinese  and  a  Nepanlese  princeaa, 
reoeiyed  fVom  their  fathers  many  books  and 
idols  of  Buddha,  and  built  temples  for  the  keep- 
ing of  the  latter.  These  were  the  nudens  of 
the  city  of  Laasa  (Lha-ua.  sod-land),  the  me- 
tropolis of  Lamaism.  In  A.  I>.  682  he  sent  his  . 
minister  Tfaumi-Ssam-bho-ta  to  stndj  Buddhism 
in  Kepanl^  and  to  adapt  the  Devanagari  to  the 
Tbibetan  language.  The  kmg  translated  the 
three  princi^  saored  books  into  Thibetan. 
On  account  of  this,  and  on  account  of  the  gDod 
laws  he  made,  he  received  the  title  of  ChSbror 
WMirUr^  Oft  the  wheel-turner.  To  him  also  is 
attributed  the  introduction  of  the  omnipo- 
tent mystic  formula  of  the  6  ^Uables  Awn 
nu^U  padrone  hum,  which  probabfj  means: 
^Godl  treasure  in  (the)  lotus,  Amenl'^  (see 
Brahxa,  vol  iii.  p.  617);  it  is  moreover  a 
greeting  to  Avaloldtesvara,  the  patron  saint  of 
Thibet,  one  of  its  8  Boddhisattvas ;  and  also  a 
spiritnal  and  corporeal  panacea,  and  a  uuivenal 
prayer.  Another  samtly  king  of  the  9th  cen- 
tory,  the  eon  of  a  Ohinese  princess,  built  a  great 
monastery  8  days'  Journey  S.  K  from  Lassa,  and 
eompleted,  by  the  aid  of  Indian  pundits,  the 
trsnalation  of  the  hKa^djur  (pronounced  Ka^ 
4r«f  9  ^enio  ««rM),  the  great  canon  in  8  sections. 
eontaining  1,088  works,  in  100  volumes,  and 
treating  c^  discipline,  metaphysics,  the  appear- 
ance of  Buddhas,  religious  treasures,  the  Nirvana 
(see  BunnmsM,  vol.  iv.  p.  66),  and  of  magic  for- 
mulae. The  8d  incarnate  king,  Khri  IDe  Ssrong 
bTsan,  built  many  cenobies  by  the  aid  of  holy 
men  from  India  and  Nepaul,  and  founded  the 
lamaio  hierarchy  toward  the  end  of  the  9th 
century.  He  was,  however,  put  to  death  by 
stranglinff,  and  many  discontented  Thibetans 
emigrated.  Buddhism  was  rent  by  the  sects  of 
tiie  Ohinese  and  Indian  schools,  and  was  almost 
uprooted  by  King  gLeng-dar-ma|,  who  was 
therefore  cdled  a  Ehubilghan  of  Shisnus  {in- 
atmaUo  didboU).  His  two  sons  divided  the 
Thibetan  kingdom  into  U  (Ohinese,  Uei,  pure, 
holy),  the  eastern  portion,  with  Lassa  as  its 
ei^tal,  and  Tsan^  or  the  centre,  the  south-west- 
ern portion,  havmg  as  its  metropolis  gShiM-^ 
Ka-rTie  or  Dagarix^i.  Further  civU  broUs 
compelled  many  to  emigrate  to  Nga-ri,  in  the 
north-west,  as  well  as  into  Kham,  the  original 
seats  of  the  Thibetans,  on  the  borders  of  8zu* 
ehuan,  under  Ohinese  protection.  This  did  not 
avaQ  mnch,  as  Ohina  wais  then  weak,  and  was 
moreover  separated  from  Thibet  by  the  new 
state  of  the  Hia  or  Tangut  (Ohinese,  Si-fan), 
near  the  Eoko-Nor,  or  Blue  Lake.  BudcQiism 
was  reimported  from  Kham,  and  Indians  were 
invited  into  Nga-rL  Djo-bo-Atisha  reorganized 
it  and  his  Thibetan  disciple  Brom-bakshi  found- 
ed a  moral  sect,  from  which  issued  the  mat 
reformer  who  will  be  spoken  of  below,  i^'ew 
monasteries  were  erected  in  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries,  of  which  the  principal  were  Ba- 


sGreng,N.  of  Lassa;  S8arskya,S.ofDzigartchi, 
the  seat  of  the  lama  primate  of  that  period ; 
Bri-gung,  4  days'  journey  N.  E.  from  Leusa,  the 
seat  of  an  anti-primate. — ^The  glory  of  Lamaism 
dates  from  the  conversion  of  the  Mongols.  Their 
ancient  religion  was  Shamanic,  consisting  in 
the  belief  in  Tegri  (sky,  cod)  and  demons,  in 
the  souls  of  ancestors,  and  the  like.  Genghis 
Khan  despised  all  priests,  being  indifferent  to 
all  creeds,  as  were  his  sons.  But  after  the 
division  of  the  Mongd  empire  into  several 
powerful  states,  Batu  Khan  adopted  Islamism. 
Khulaghu  favored  Ohristianity,  while  Kublu 
Khan  (1259-'94),  the  conqueror  of  Ohtiia,  and 
founder  of  the  Yu-en  dynasty,  became  a  Buddh- 
ist An  admirer  of  Ohinese  civilization,  and 
a  patron  of  learned  men,  he  found  it  useftd  to 
acquire  power  in  Thibet,  which  had  been  only 
partly  conquered  by  Mangu  Khan,  by  afford- 
ing protection  to  the  hereditary  lama  of  8sa^ 
skya.  He  divided  the  country  into  districts, 
and  subjected  them  (1298)  to  this  lama,  who 
bore  the  names  of  TV-mu,  emperor's  teacher, 
Ta-p€Uhfchcanff,  great  precious  law's  king,  Or<h 
mgon,  protector  of  beings,  and  other  titles  from 
his  contrivance  of  letters  for  the  Mongolio 
language.  This  lama  consecrated  Kublai  as 
emperor,  and  wrought  many  wonders ;  and  on 
his  demanding  a  higher  throne  than  that  of  the 
emperor,  the  empress  decided  that  he  ^ould 
have  it  only  while  performing  sacred  rites,  and 
should  sit  as  high  as  the  emperor  on  all  other 
occasions.  Kublai  and  the  Ti-ssu  compared  the 
Ka-cynr  with  the  Ohinese  copy  and  witii  the 
collection  of  the  Kin  dynasty.  This  concordant 
canon  was  printed  in  1285-1806,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Thibetan,  Uiguric,  Ohinese,  and  San- 
scrit scholars.  The  same  emperor  founded  con- 
vents in  Peking  and  in  southern  Mongolia;  he 
restored  the  temples  at  U-tid ;  he  surrendered 
the  palaces  of  the  Bung  dynasty  to  the  lamas ; 
and  ne  sent  an  embassy  to  Oeylon.  which  brought 
him  the  Bhikshu  bowl,  two  molar  teeth,  and  a 
miraculous  imaffe  of  Bakyamuni.  This  religious 
zeal  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Kublai,  so  that  many  Ohinese  pre- 
tended to  be  monks,  in  order  to  escape  the 
Sayment  of  taxes  and  the  performance  of  other 
uties<  About  600,000  such  impostors  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  expelled  from  the  cloisters 
m  a  single  province.  After  a  rule  of  89  years, 
the  Mongol  dvnasty  was  expelled  from  Ohina 
by  a  native  pnest  of  Fo,  who  founded  the  Ming 
dynasty  (1868-1647).  Among  the  successors  of 
the  great  lama  of  BsiHskyathe  most  noteworthy 
were  Saug-ko,  his  brother,  and  Taai,  a  Boddhi- 
sattva  (1847).  They  succeeded  each  other  by 
natural  inheritance,  and  not  by  incarnation* 
The  Ming  dynasty,  desirous  of  maintaining  Ohi- 
nese supremacy  in  Thibet,  divided  the  power 
of  the  hereditary  primate.  Tai-tsu  conferred 
equal  dignities  and  titles  upon  4  lamas*  (1878). 
Tshing-tsu  (1408->'25)  appointed  8  kmas  with 
the  title  of  tang  (king)  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
Ta-pao-fa-vanff,  Garma,  who  was  not  of  the  na- 
tive primate  mmily.    A  great  reformation  was 
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iPTonght  in  TiunaLan  by  the  ]am&  Sookapa,  who 
was  immaoalateljr  conoeiyed  by  his  mother's 
Miing  on  a  Buddhist  inscription,  in  a  moun- 
tain gorge  in  Amdo,  not  far  from  the  Koko* 
For  (1355).  He  was  bom  with  a  white  beard 
and  with  the  power  of  speech,  and  from  his 
hair  was  prodnced  a  tree  with  learea  bear- 
ing sacred  Thibetan  inscriptions.  After  many 
wonderful  performances,  he  betook  himself  to 
Lassa,  both  for  the  sake  of  learning,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  teaching  incomparably  more.  On 
being  invited  to  appear  before  the  primate  of 
Ssarskya,  he  remamed  in  his  cell,  so  that  the 
great  man  was  obliged  to  go  to  him.  The  high 
red  cap  of  the  protector  of  beings  was  knocked 
down  Dy  the  low  ceiling ;  and  on  his  speaking 
haughtily,  he  receired  the  reply:  '* Wretch, I 
hear  the  sigh  of  the  creature  thou  art  murder* 
ing."  The  primate  at  this  rebuke  fell  upon  his 
knees,  for  he  was  caught  in  crushing  an  insect, 
thus  breaking  the  first  of  the  10  essential  ordi- 
nances of  the  Sramanas.  (See  Buddhish,  toL 
IV,  p.  68.)  This  Taugutan  monk  taught  with 
great  renown  at  Lassa  (1407-'9),  and  introduced 
many  improvements.  Though  he  ascended  to 
heaven  in  1419,  his  body  is  preserved  floating  in 
the  air  tn  the  monastery  of  dGa'-lDan,  which  he 
founded.  He  is  the  author  of  the  sect  d6Mugu* 
pa  (of  virtue),  and  of  many  books,  especially  of 
the  LarrM^im  tshhenrpo  (''  Great  Road  to  Per* 
fection"),  and  is  considered  as  the  incarnation 
of  Mahflkala  (great  time),  often  reborn  and  to  be 
reborn ;  and  he  is  represented  in  painting  be- 
tween both  the  highest  lamas,  with  a  lotus  flower 
in  each  hand.  The  lamp  £Mtival  is  kept  in  his 
memory.  These  two  lamas,  equal  in  sanctity, 
and  reciprocal  consecrators  of  one  another,  have 
adopted  the  yellow  cap  and  the  views  of  the 
reformer.  Both  bear  the  title  of  Bin-po-Uhhe 
(great  reward) ;  the  superior  in  power  is  the 
Dalai  lama  (Mongolic,  ocean-priest) ;  he  resides 
in  Lassa.  The  second  is  the  most  reverend  Pa»- 
tehhen  (pundit  great),  precious  Jewel ;  he  resides 
in  bKra-shiss  Lhun-po  (out  of  which  Turner 
made  Teshoo-Loomboo),  near  Dzigartchi.— 'Each 
Buddhio  soul  is  in  process  of  beins  reboni,  as 
long  as  it  is  yet  stained  by  an ;  but  only  a  bIut 
less  saint  can  be  ihubiighan  or  incarnated. 
Both  supreme  lamas,  the  highest  orders  of  other 
lamas,  and  the  Obinese  emperors  are  capable  of 
incarnation.  Although  the  theory  of  renativi- 
ty  is  founded  in  that  of  metempsychosis,  and 
seems  to  have  been  developed  in  India  before 
the  7th  Christian  century,  and  although  that  of 
incarnation  is  redolent  of  8ivaism,  tiie  credu* 
lity  of  the  Thibetans  has  develm>ed  both  theo- 
ries into  the  existing  Ehubilgnanism,  which 
reached  its  present  completeness  in  the  15th 
century.  The  Dalai  is  especially  an  incarnation 
of  the  above  mentioned  Avalokitesvara,  as  the 
Pan-tshhen  is  of  the  so  called  contemplating 
Buddha,  one  of  whose  incarnations  was  the 
great  reformer.  The  restorer  of  Buddhism  in 
Thibet  and  his  disciple  Brom,  both  incarnate, 
are  the  prototypes  of  the  double  papacy.  The 
reformer  was  incarnated  as  Pan-tshhen  some 


10  timesi  while  there  hare  been  aibont  14  incar- 
nations of  the  Dalai.  According  to  Osonia  de 
Kords,  the  flrst  Dalai  lama  was  dGe^hDun  grvlh 
JM  (perfect  priest),  bom  in  1869,  died  in  1478. 
He  was  the  builder  of  mtm  monasteries^  the 
principal  of  which  is  that  of  Lhnn-po.  Theaeo- 
ond  was  dG^hDun  rOvafmrTh»a  (perfeot  ocean). 
1474^1540,  who  introduoed  an  administrator  of 
temporalities,  a  sort  dimmer  domnSy  called  mDe^ 
pa  (head  director),  and  who  was  in  vain  invited 
to  yieat  Peking.  The  third,  bSod-^tamtrGfO' 
m-Thto  (virtue'K>ceanX  1541-^67,  brooght  the 
Mongols,  who  had  strayed  away  and  had  partly 
relapsed  into  Shamanism,  back  into  the  Lamaio 
fold,  by  visitinff  Altan  Ehakhan  (Altan  king  cf 
kings),  who  had  ravaged  Thibet,  and  by  convert- 
ing him  into  a  strong  pillar  of  the  church.  A  con- 
cordat between  the  two  powers  stapulated  that 
all  animals^  instead  of  roing  saerinced,  riiiodd 
be  given  to  the  lamas;  that  these  should  be  di- 
vided into  4  dasses^  codrdinate  with  the  4  oImpm 
of  the  Mongolic  nobility ;  that  both  these  orden 
shonld  be  free  from  taxes  and  from  mUitary  ser- 
vice. The  khakhan  now  formally  approved  the 
title  of  Dalai  with  the  epithet  of  Va^^radan 
(thunderbolt-holder),  receiving  himaeli^  in  re- 
turn, that  of  Chahra^oartin  (wheel-turner).  At 
the  same  time  it  was  decreed  that  a  patriarchal 
cathedral  should  be  erected  at  Enkn-kha-tna 
(blue  city),  between  the  TOmed  and  Ordos  tribes, 
whose  Ehntukhtn  or  vicar  shonld  be  the  2d 
Mongolic  patriarch.  Having  lengthened  the  li& 
of  Altan  by  one  year,  the  Dalai  inaugurated  his 
son  as  his  successor,  on  his  second  visit  to  Mon- 
golia. The  emperor  of  Ohina,  alarmed  at  tins 
alliance  between  the  church  and  the  Mongols, 
endeavored  to  regain  his  influenoe  over  the  for- 
mer by  grantmg  it  new  &vora. — Tim-tan  rOya 
tn-Thio  (merit-ocean),  incarnated  as  a  Mongol 
prince,  was  inau2ur^;ed  by  the  Pan-tahhen  at 
Lassa  (1601),  and  held  the  thunderbolt  during 
14  years.  His  vicar,  named  "  Thought-Ocean,^ 
reigned  among  the  IChalkaft,  and  afterward  in 
the  great  monastery  of  Eouren,  on  the  Tula 
river,  as  next  in  dignity  to  both  lamas.  The 
5th  Dalai,  Ifgag  dBtmg  hLo  IS'angrGyam-Tkm 

i wise-speaker  ocean),  1615-60,  played  a  dou- 
ble part  between  the  western  Mongols  and  the 
emperors  of  Ohina.  About  1580  one  'Rhovamg 
rJsam  r  Qyal  (faith-king  victor),  pretending  to  be 
a  descendant  of  a  king,  fled  to  Ladakh,  whence 
he  conquered  a  part  of  Thibet,  thus  threatening 
the  power  of  the  lamas,  abetted  probably  by  the 
people,  while  the  Mongols  fftvored  the  tjnnny 
of  the  priesthood.  Between  1588  and  1680^  dnr* 
ing  a  sort  of  interregnum,  the  Ehutnkhtoa  set  on 
foot  many  intrigues  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pan- 
tshhen.  Under  the  Ming  dynasty  Lamaism  was 
shorn  of  many  advantages  in  Ohina,  and  also  lost 
the  imperial  support  in  Thibet  The  Tungosb 
power  founded  by  Aishin  GUuoro,  being  coun- 
tenanced by  the  Mongols  on  account  of  thehr 
respect  toward  the  lamas,  conquered  China 
(1644),  and  became  the  20th  dynasty,  called 
Ta-tsing.  Tskung-tshi  restored  the  pnvileges 
of  the  Lamaio  church,  at  the  request  of  tiie 
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Mid  (IW^X  Shiftg-H  ftTailing  liimfldf  of 
liuoaic  dipuNDaoy,  eettJed  the  qoarrels  among 
•the  KhalkaB  (1686)  and  annexed  them  to  the 
Ounese  empire.  He  had  more  diffionlty  with 
the  Oeldths  who  had  drivea  them  eastward,  and 
whose  Galdan-khan,  in  secret  leagoe  with  the 
major-domo  at  Lassa,  reebted  the  Ohinese  armies 
lor  aboat  16  years,  until  his  power  was  broken. 
DoriBg  these  troubles  the  regent  concealed  the 
deatli  of  the  6th  Dalai  for  16  rears,  appointing 
in  the  mean  time  two  psendo-Balais*  The  6th 
Dalai  lam*  of  approved  incarnation  rnled  from 
1706  to  about  1756.  In  1750  the  Chinese  gar^ 
jnaon  was  massacred  at  Lassa,  and  the  regal 
power  was  taken  from  the  Dalai.  The  Pan- 
jbehhea  vinted  Peking  in  1779.  Beside  the  yio- 
lent  death  of  8  Dalai  lamas  while  yet  mere 
yoaths,  there  is  little  that  is  noteworthy  con- 
oeming  the  other  incarnates. — ^In  the  popular 
beliefv  the  Dalai  lama,  as  an  incarnation  of 
Baddha-Sakyamnni,  is  an  eternal,  omnisdent 
diyini^.  When  officiating,  he  sits  cross-legged 
and  statue-like  on  5  magnificent  cushions  over 
Ae  altar,  dressed  in  n>Tendid  robes,  noticing 
nobody,  and  moving  only  his  hands  to  bless  his 
Wonhippecs.  Sometimes  he  distributes  baUs 
vade  of  paste,  day,  and  sacred  materialiL  which 
40e  of  infinite  efficacy.  Every  thing  that  b^ 
k>a0B  to  or  ioomes  from  him,  even  the  most  of- 
ftosive  matters,  is  all-powerfuL  His  immense 
iaoome  from  lands,  mines,  flocks,  and  offerings, 
is  increased  by  the  sale  of  holy  textures,  ihmi- 
|pBtion&  relics  of  saints,  and  idols.  All  other 
bmas  share,  in  proportion  to  their  authority,  in 
the  privileges  of  the  ocean-priest  The  doo- 
trine  of  incarnation  was  mo^ed  at  the  dose 
efthe  16th  century.  The  Dalai  sometimes  noints 
joot  hie  successor,  while  at  other  times  the  books 
are  consulted,  for  that  purpose.  The  emperor 
of  CSiina  now  determines  the  incarnation,  al- 
^bon^,  to  save  iq>pearanoes,  the  name  of  the  far 
ture  incumbent  is  solemnly  drawn  bv  lot  from 
among  8  candidates. — ^Tbe  whole  hierarchic 
snle  consists  of  the  following  rounds :  novice, 
doMton,  ffeelong  (virtue  beggar),  universal  doctor, 
master  of  rdi^n,  abbot^  Ehulnlghan  (incar- 
nate), KhUmkhtu  (vicar),  Pan-tshhen,  and  DalaL 
Hie  4  kst  are  all  incarnations,  although  some 
Khainkhtiis  are  appointed  by  a  diploma,  on  ao- 
coont  of  their  learning.  The  non-incarnate  la* 
mas  are  employed  in  various  lower  duties,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  secular.  All  lamas  are  monks. 
All  live  in  monasteries,  each  in  his  own  cell, 
without  a  common  refectory.  The  centre  of  a 
knMsery  is  oecupied^-by  the  LhorhKang  (god- 
boose,  temple),  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
dwcAiufts  of  officers,  schools,  and  cells.  Some 
establishments  also  contain  schools  of  magic. 
There  are  few  Qal-po$^  or  hermits  who  live  in 
cftvee.  Vagabond  lamas  are  numerous,  and 
among  the  Mongols  near  the  great  wall  some  of 
them  tend  the  imperial  flocks.  Eemale  lamas 
are  called  sisters-in-law,  venerable  aunts,  Jto. 
Tbe  disdpliaary  canon  contains  268  rules,  in  6 
classes,  x^ovioes  are  received  at  the  age  of  7 
to  15;  the aecond  consecration  takes  plaoe be« 


iween  the  ages  of  16  and  20,  and  the  final 
4X>nsecration  after  the  age  of  20.— Representa* 
tions.of  some  of  the  dresses,  ceremonies,  &c., 
of  the  lamas. may  be  seen  in  Pallas,  Sarnm* 
lung  hutoriteher  Nackriehten  Hher  die  Mtrngo* 
luchen  Vdllenehqften  (St  Petersburg,  1801). 
Beside  the  Kfk-djur  mentioned  above,  there  is  a 
greater  collection  of  treatises  in  226  volumes, 
elegantly  printed  at  Peking,  containing  trans* 
lations  from  Sanscrit  and  Prakrit,  on  dogmas, 
philosophy,  grammar,  medicine,  and  ethics,  with 
Amara^s  hMha  or  vocabulary,  and  fragments 
of  the  Mahabharata  and  of  other  epic  poems. 
The  work  of  the  great  reformdh,  the  history  of 
Buddhism,  lives  of  saints,  and  all  sorts  of  works 
on  theology  and  magic,  fill  the  libraries.  But 
the  Thibetans  also  possess  annals,  genealogies, 
and  laws,  as  for  instance  the  *^  Mirror  of 
Kings"  (translated  into  Hongolic  by  Ssanang 
Ssetsen,  and  into  German  by  Schmidt),  or  Bodh- 
imdr  ("Way  to  Wifldom"),  and  works  on  as- 
tronomy and  chronology.  The  most  renowned 
among  the  Lamaic  schools  is  that  of  the  Lha* 
brang  of  Lassa. — ^The  Lamaic  temples  are  of 
Indo-Ohinese  form,  square,  fronting  the  east 
in  Thibet  and  the  south  in  Mongolia.  They 
are  often  crudform.  There  are  8  gates,  and 
8  interior  divisions,  viz.,  the  entrance  hall,  the 
body  of  the  edifice  with  2  parallel  rows  of  col* 
umns.  and  the  sanctuary  with  the  throne  of  the 
high  lama.  There  are  numerous  statues,  paint- 
ings of  gods,  ornaments,  and  implements  of  all 
sorts,  many  of  which  display  superior  workman- 
ship, especially  those  by  iNepaulese  artificers; 
thm-hhangs  (paste-houses)  or  chapels;  r^D»hod$ 
or  stupas;  manu  (gems),  or  walls  and  columns 
with  inscribed  prayers,  frequently  consisting  of 
the  6  mystic  syllables  only,  but  sometimes  ex- 
tremely long;  and  Dor-pa  teAA« (silks  great),  or 
poles  bearing  flags  with  prayers.  Prayer  wheels, 
the  turning  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  quite  as 
efficadous  as  vocal  supplication,  are  seen  every- 
where. Festival  days,  ceremonies,  and  pageants 
of  all  kinds,  varied  with  the  performances  of 
ma^^danS)  as  well  as  fasts,  sacraments,  and 
noisy  music,  animate  the  zeal  of  the  faithful. 
Dead  lamas  are  commonly  embalmed  and  pre- 
served in  pyramids.  The  bodies  of  rich  laymen 
are  burned  and  their  ashes  preserved;  while 
those  of  the  common  people  are  either  exposed 
to  be  devoured  by  birds,  or  eaten  by  sacred 
dogs,  which  are  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
bones  are  pounded  in  mortars  and  given  to  the 
animals  in  the  shape  of  balls.  Bich  persons 
about  to  die  are  assisted  by  lamas,  who  let  out 
the  soul  bv  pulling  the  skin  fh>m  the  skull  and 
making  a  hole  in  it.  Rdigions  services  for  de- 
parted souls  are  said  in  the  ratio  of  payment  re- 
ceived. The  mode  of  the  funeral  is  determined 
by  astrology.  Since  the  restoration  of  the  power 
of  the  Dalai  by  tbe  emperor  Ehian-lung,  all  the 
decrees  of  government  are  issued  in  the  name  of 
each  of  the  two  high  lamas,  in  their  req>ective 
dioceses ;  but  the  real  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  emperor,  whose  two  Ta-tehin  (great  mandar 
rins)  redde  at  Lassa,  with  Chinese  garrisons  in 
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the  neighborhood,  to  watdh  both  the  ooeftn  of  ho- 
lineas  and  the  Tuing-wing^  who  as  vicar  of  the  em- 

Cr  administers  Uie  a&irs  of  the  conntrj.  The 
\T  offices  only  are  hereditary.  The  annaal 
tribnte  of  the  two  high  lamas  is  carried  every 
third  year  to  Peking  by  caravans. — ^The  principal 
holy  place  in  Thibet  is  Lassa,  with  the  monaste- 
ries Lhorbrang^  the  cathedral;  BarmO'Uhhe{Q\T» 
cnit  great),  wherein  is  the  Chinese  idol  of  Fo ;  and 
Moru  (pnre),  having  a  celebrated  printing  office. 
Near  tihe  city  is  (]i'&-mal;Aian(mother'Clobter), 
wherein  bad  spirits  are  personated,  and  about  a 
mile  distant  a  three-pointed  hiU  with  the  chief 
of  all  monasteries  and  palaces,  called  Potala 
(Buddha's  mounts  occupied  by  about  10,000 
lamas  in  various  awellings.  Several  fine  parks 
and  gardens  adorn  the  environs  of  the  holy  city. 
Among  the  80  great  lamaseries  in  the  neighbor- 
hood are  Si&^a  (golden),  on  the  road  to  Mon% 
golia,  with  Buddha*s  sceptre  floating  in  the  air, 
and  15,000  lamas;  '*Bra»  uPungsi  (branch- 
heap),  founded  by  the  reformer,  with  a  Mon- 
golic  school,  800  sorcerers,  and  16,000  lamas; 
and  dCkt  HDan  ( ioy  of  heaven),  also  built  by  the 
reformer,  whose  body  sometimes  converses  with 
the  8,000  lamas.  On  the  road  to  Ssu-tchuan 
is  Lhorri  (god  mountain),  with  a  fine  temple ; 
there  is  another  sacred  place  in  the  metropolis 
of  Eham ;  others  at  Tshha-mDo  (two  ways), 
Bjaya,  &c.,  with  printing  offices;  many  others 
on  the  roads  to  Peking,  beside  the  northern 
monastery ;  all  containing  an  incredible  number 
of  monks,  under  Khutukhtus,  and  lower  lamas; 
so  that  Father  Hue  counts  8,000  monasteries  in 
IJ  alone;  others  84,000  monks  in  U,  Tsang,  and 
Eham,  of  the  yellow  sect;  hermits,  beggars, 
and  vagabonds  not  included.  About  120  miles 
8.  W.  from  Lassa,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Punom  with  the  great  gTsang-po-tshhu  (Sanpu), 
is  the  2d  metropolis  of  Lamaism,  viz.,  bEra- 
ShisS'Lhun-po  (mount  of  grace),  also  called  bLa- 
brang,  with  5  great  cenobies,  many  temples,  pal- 
aces, mausoleums,  pyramids,  and  the  like.  In 
the  neighboring  dty  there  is  a  Chinese  garrison. 
About  midway  between  the  two  bLarbrang& 
there  are  8  rooky  islands  in  a  lake,  called 
gYang-brog  (happy  desert,  Tambro  on  English 
maps),  whicn  contain  temples,  a  magnificent 
palace,  and  thousands  of  monks  and  nuns,  sub- 
Ject  to  the  rDinrDje'Phag'mo  (saint  or  adaman- 
tine sow),  a  female  Ehutukhtu,  who  becomes  in- 
carnated with  a  figure  of  a  sow^s  snout  on  her 
nedb:,  in  consequence  of  her  having  escaped  from 
Lassa  during  the  troubles  of  the  regency  in  the 
shape  of  that  animal.  The  Chinese  believe  her 
to  be  the  incarnate  Ursa  Major.  On  the  road 
to  Nepaal  there  are  the  slflar-thang  monaste- 

2,  where  the  Ka-djur  was  printed;  and  Ssa- 
ya,  mentioned  fibove,  now  the  see  of  the  red- 
capped  Qong-rDogu  (high  lord)  Rinrpo-Uihhe^ 
who  is  hereditary.  On  the  road  to  Bhotan  are 
the  monasteries  Eisoo  and  Gautum  Goomba  of 
Turner,  and  many  others,  swarminff  with  lamas, 
some  filled  with  AnnU  (nuns). — ^Bhotan  is  sub- 
ject to  the  Dalai ;  but  there  are  also  three  red- 
capped  Bin-po-tshhe.    The  metropolis  is  bEra* 


Bhiss  Tshoss  rBsong  (gloria  9alutufideiqueofx^ 
Turner's  Taasisudon),  under  an  incarnate  great 
lama  and  a  secular  DharmarTOfa^  who  rules  over 
6  districts,  with  about  10,000  lamas  amid  45,000 
families.  In  Sikkim  the  aboriginal  Leptohas 
have  many  mendicant  lamas  who  practise  maffie, 
the  other  tribes  beiiu^  pure  Buddhists.  Buddh- 
ism flourished  in  Kepaul  as  early  as  the  7th 
century  of  our  era.  It  now  exists  there  with 
Brahmimsm  and  Mohammedanism ;  so  that  Ne- 
paul  has  also  a  double  literature.'  In  Eunawar 
and  elsewhere  on  the  upper  Sutlej  there  are 
many  great  monasteries  of  both  the  yellow  and 
the  red  caps,  living  in  peace  with  each  other. 
At  Sungnam  there  is  a  great  library,  a  printing 
establishment,  and  a  gigantic  statue  of  Buddha. 
Ladakh  became  Buddhist  before  our  era ;  its 
history  is  even  less  known  than  that  of  Thibet. 
Although  invaded  by  Moslems  (about  1650),  it 
has  many  lamas  both  male  and  female.  In 
China  there  are  two  Buddhistic  sects,  viz.,  that 
of  Fo,  since  A.  D.  65,  fostered  by  the  govern* 
ment,  very  numerous;  but  without  hierardhXt 
each  monastery  being  under  an  abbot  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  12th  dass;  and  the  Lamaista,  oo^ 
eanized  as  in  Thibet,  under  the  ministry  of 
foreign  affiiirs,  with  8  Ehutukhtus  at  Pekin^^ 
one  of  whom  is  attached  to  the  court,  while  an- 
other's diocese  is  in  South  Mongolia,  and  the 
third  governs  the  central  one  of  their  great 
monasteries.  The  most  celebrated  temples  in 
the  18  provinces  are  one  on  the  U-tai-ehan  (5- 
topped  mountain)  in  6han-si,  and  one  in  Tnn-  - 
nan.  In  Si-fiin  or  Tangut,  alK>nt  the  Eoko-Nor, 
Lamaism  flourished  nnder  the  Hia  at  the  close 
of  the  9th  century.  The  great  reformer  was 
incarnated  in  Amdo.  The  great  cenoby  of  ssEn- 
bum  was  visited  and  endowed  by  Ehan^i, 
and  has  a  celebrated  university.  Mongolia  Is 
the  paradise  of  lamas,  they  forming  about  \ 
of  its  population.  Its  patriarch,  the  Gegen- 
Ehutukhtn,  a  Boddhisattva  of  Maitreya,  is  equal 
in  rank  to  both  Thibetan  popes,  resides  at 
Urga,  on  the  road  between  Peking  and  Eiaehta, 
lat.  48°  20',  with  about  20,000  monks,  and  has 
attained  the  highest  Ehubilghanism  by  16  in* 
carnations,  having  been  first  the  son  of  Altan 
Ehakhan  of  the  Khalkas,  and  having  onoe  died 
(1889)  after  a  viat  to  Peking,  either  by  poison 
or  from  licentiousness.  The  Urgan  cenoby 
owns  about  80,000  families  of  slaves.  The  ca- 
thedral at  Euku  Ehotun,  among  the  Tnmed,  is 
under  an  incarnate  patriarch,  now  second  to  the 
preceding.  Most  cenobies  and  temples  now 
extant  in  Mongolia  were  built  or  restored  after 
the  second  conversion.  A  Ehutukhtu  niles  over 
the  celebrated  establishment  of  the  ''five  tow- 
ers." Dyo  Naiman  Ssuma^  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  2d  Peking  Eiiutukhtu;  contains 
108  temples  and  a  fiunous  manufiictory  of  idols. 
Many  other  abodes  of  lamas  are  scarcdy  inferior 
to  those  we  have  mentioned.  The  desert  of 
Qcohi  contains  many  such  establishments.  Snn- 
garia  contains  numerous  ruins  of  Lamaism,  on 
the  Irtish  and  elsewhere,  among  which  tiiose 
of  Ablai-Eiit,  near  Usk-Eamenogorsk,  are  most 
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i^nowned,  became  the  first  fragments  of  the 
Iiolj  canon  were  bronglit  thence  to  Europe, 
about  1750.  The  Torgots  have  built  many  Bar 
end  places  since  their  retoni  from  the  west  A 
few  lamas  were  fbond  among  the  Bnryftts  (in 
Russia)  near  Lake  Baikal  about  160  years  ago, 
as  missionaries  from  Urga.  Now  almost  all  of 
them  south  of  the  lake  are  Lamao-Shamanites, 
and  have  wooden  temples.  The  Calmucks 
between  the  Don,  Volga,  and  Ural  are  forbidden 
to  maintain  intercourse  with  the  Dalfu,  although 
they  keep  up  a  Lamaic  worship  in  Shitflni-urgas 
(church  tents). — See  Osoma  de  EOrOs,  *'  Asiatic 
Researches,*'  &c ;  Hue,  Souvenin  tPun  ^oayage 
dam  Ut  Tartarie,  U  Thibet  et  la  Chine  (Paris, 
1852);  Oarl  Ritter,  Erdhunde  xxm  AHen;  K. 
Fr.  Koeppen,  Latnauehe  ffierarchie.  ^,  (Ber- 
liB,  1859). 

LAKANTIN'.    See  Makaisb. 

LAMAR,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  separated  from 
the  Indian  territory  by  Red  river,  and  drained 
bj  Sulphur  fork  of  that  stream ;  area,  1,016  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  6,999,  of  whom  1,778  were 
siaves.  It  has  an  uneven  surface  diversified  by 
woodlands  and  fertile  pnuries  and  suitable  for 
eranng.  The  productions  in  1850  were  116,596 
buahela  of  Indian  com,  22.762  of  oats,  101,976 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,055  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  6  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  and  1  newspaper 
office.    Capital,  Paris. 

LAMAR,  MiBABSAu  B.,  2d  president  of  tiie 
republic  of  Texas,  bom  in  Bbuisville,  Ga.,  Aug. 
16. 1798,  died  in  Richmond,  Texas,  Dec.  19, 1859. 
After  being  employed  a  number  of  years  in 
mercantile  business  and  farming,  he  established 
in  1828  the  "Oolnmbus  Inquirer,"  a  Journal  de- 
voted to  the  defence  of  state  rights,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  politics  until  his  removal  in 
1885  to  Texas.  Arriving  there  at  tiie  outbreak 
of  the  revolution,  he  at  once  sided  with  the 
party  in  &vor  of  independence,  and  participated 
In  the  battle  of  San  Jadnto,  to  the  successful 
issue  of  which  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  un- 
der his  command  greatly  contributed.  He  was 
soon  after  called  into  the  cabinet  of  Gov.  Smith 
as  attorney-general,  a  position  which  he  subse* 

2uently  exchanged  for  that  of  secretary  of  war. 
a  1886  he  was  elected  the  first  vice-president 
of  Texaa  having  for  some  months  previous  held 
the  rank  of  migor-general  in  the  army.  In 
1888  he  was  elected  president,  in  which  office 
he  remained  until  1841.  Fpon  the  breaking  out 
of  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
hi  1846,  he  Joined  Gen.  Taylor  at  Matamoras, 
and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Monterey.  He  sub- 
■eqaeni^  stationed  himself  with  an  armed  force 
at  Laredo,  where  for  two  years  he  was  engaged 
hi  constant  oonfficts  with  Uie  Gomandies,  whose 
isprtSaJdons  on  the  frontier  he  sreatlv  curtailed. 
The  last  public  position  which  he  held  was  that 
of  U.  S.  minister  to  Nicaragua  and  Gosta  Rica, 
frtnn  which  he  had  but  lately  returned  when 
he  died.  He  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems 
entitled  ""  Verse  Memorials"  (New  York,  1857). 
ULMARGK,  Jean  Baptists  Pixbbb  Ak- 
imBB  DB  MoNBXT  DB,  a  Freuch  naturalist) 


born  in  Baaentin,  Picardy,  Aug.  1, 1744,  died 
in  Paris,  Dec.  18, 1829.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Jesuits'  college  at  Amiens  with  a  view  of 
entering  the  church ;  but  at  the  age  of  17  he 
suddenly  reluumished  his  studies,  and,  entering 
the  army,  fought  under  the  duke  de  iBrofflie  in 
the  7  years'  war,  until  incapacitated  by  ill  health 
for  military  duty.  He  subsequently  studied 
medicine  and  thephyrical  sciences  in  Paris,  and 
in  1776  commenced  his  career  as  an  author  by 
the  publication  of  his  Mhn&ire  mir  lea  vapeurs 
de  VatnMspMre,  In  1778,  having  previously 
given  much  attention  to  the  study  of  botany, 
he  published  his  Flare  Franffaite,  containing  a 
new  arrangement  of  plants  which  was  com« 
mended  by  Buffon  and  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences. About  the  same  time  he  accompanied 
the  younger  Buffbn  on  a  tour  through  Ger- 
many and  Holland  to  procure  botanicd  sped' 
mens ;  and  he  became  also  a  companion  in  the 
botanical  excursions  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Being 
appointed  editor  of  the  botanical  department 
of  Panckoucke's  FneyelopkUe  mktho^Uque^  the 
results  of  his  researches  were  embodied  in 
that  work.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  rev- 
olution interrupted  it  and  terminated  De  La- 
marck's botanical  labors.  In  1798,  although 
he  had  previously  given  comparatively  litUe 
attention  to  zoolo^,  he  was  intrusted  wil^ 
the  department  of  mvertebrata  in  the  museum 
of  natural  history  in  Paris.  This  branch  of 
natural  history  became  thenceforth  the  absorb* 
ing  study  of  his  life,  and  his  lectures  upon  it, 
commenced  in  1794,  were  continued  until  the 
fiulure  of  his.eyesight  in  1818  incapacitated  him 
for  the  duty.  His  first  important  work  on  tiiia 
subject,  Syetime  dee  animaux  earn  t&rUbree 
(1801),  was  the  forerunner  of  a  more  elaborate 
treatise  published  many  years  later.  In  1809 
appeared  his  PhUoeophie  neologiqtte  (2  vols. 
8vo.),  in  which  a  ianciftil  theory  of  the  develop- 
ment of  animal  fhnctions,  previously  hinted  at 
in  an  early  work,  is  developed  at  considerable 
leufftlL  It  was  his  opinion  that  new  organs 
coTud  be  produced  in  animals  by  the  simple  ex- 
ertion of  the  will,  called  into  action  by  the  crea- 
tion of  new  wants;  and  that  the  organs  thus 
acquired  could  be  transmitted  by  generation. 
In  support  of  this  doctrine,  which  is  caUed  ap- 
petency, he  cited  the  existence  of  tentacula  on 
the  head  of  the  snail,  which  derive  their  ori^ 
from  the  desire  of  the  animal,  united  with  en- 
deavor perpetuated  and  imperceptibly  working 
its  effect  through  a  series  of  generations,  to  pos- 
sess organs  capable  of  examining  the  bodies  it 
encounters;  and  the  same  thing,  he  asserted, 
had  happened  ^*to  aU  races  of  gasteropods,  in 
which  necessity  has  induced  the  habit  of  touch- 
ing bodies  with  some  part  of  their  head."  This 
theory  has  however  never  been  adopted  by  nat- 
uralists. In  1816-'22  appeared  De  Lamarck's 
chief  work,  Hietoire  naturelle  dee  animaux  eana 
terUibree  (7  vols.  8vo.),  by  far  the  most  compre- 
hensive treatise  on  the  invertebrata  which  had 
appeared,  and  of  which  the  edition  of  1884-'45, 
with  notes  by  Deahayes  and  Milne-£dwardS| 
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is  a  fitandard  manual  on  thd  sabjeot  ^TBm  ^M* 
Bion  of  the  aninial  kingdom  laehidfiB  3  groupB^ 
the  apathetic,  the  aeoaibloit  and  the  iotelligent; 
The  Ist  oompriMS  it^^tsoriOy  polypariaf  radic^^ 
riOi  sod  vermes ;  the  2d,  tntectOf  aradhwiday 
vrmtaeeot^  anneltda^  drrijfeda^  and  moUusoa; 
and  the  Sd,  pueOy  reptilia^  oom,  and  mammi* 
ferct.  Some  of  his-  statements  respecting  the 
habits  and  functions  of  the  apathetic  ammals 
have  been  diaproTed  b  j  the  researches  of  Ehren" 
berg  and  later  naturalists.  His  last  work  was 
his  JUSmoirM  9ur  lee  eoquiUes,  published  in  the 
Amnaka  du  mudttm,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
bj  Valenciennes,  and  bj  hia  daughter  Mlle^  de 
Lamarck. 

LA  MARMORA,  Alfoubo  ds,  marquis,  ft 
Sardinian  general  and  statesman,  bom  Nov.  17, 
1804.  He  was  admitted  to  the  military  acad- 
emy of  Turin  in  1616,  and  left  it  in  1828  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  artillery.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  introduciug  reforms  into  the  or- 
ganusation  of  the  army,  and  in  the  war  agaiust 
Austria  in  1848.  In  1855  he  was  commander  of 
the  Sardinian  forces  in  the  Crimean  oampaigp* 
He  bas  officiated  on  several  occasions  aa  minis- 
ter of  war  and  marine.  He  continues  to  hold 
this  position  (1860),  having  presided  for  some 
lame  over  the  ministerial  council  before  Oount 
Oavour's  resumption  of  the  post  of  prime  min- 
ister of  Sardinia. 

LAMARQUE,  MAZDOLiKf,  count,  a  French 
soldier  and  political  orator,  bom  in  St.  Sever, 
July  22, 1770,  died  in  Paris,  June  1, 18S2.  He 
enlisted  in  the  army  in  1791,  was  sent  to  Spain, 
rei|ched  the  rank  of  captain,  and  joined  the 
corps  styled  the  eolonne  v^femaU  under  the 
command  of  Latour  d'Auvergne.  In  1794,  at 
the  head  of  200  scddien^  he  stormed  Fnenterra- 
bia,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  acHutant-general,  and  a  decree  of 
the  convention  declared  that  ^^he  had  merited 
well  of  his  country."  After  the  peace  with 
Spain,  he  served  under  Dessolles  and  Korean 
on  the  Rhine,  distinguished  himself  at  Hobenlin- 
den,  and  was  made  a  brigadier-genend  in  1801, 
He  afterward  joined  the  army  under  Napo* 
leon,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Auster* 
litz.  He  shared  in  the  invasion  of  Naplea,  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  GaSta  in  1806,  smoth- 
ered the  insurrection  in  Oalabria,  and  wonted 
aome  British  detachments  in  1807.  In  the  same 

J  ear  he  was  made  general  of  division,  and  under 
oachim  Murat,  who  had  suooeeded  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte as  king  of  Naidea,  undertook  in  1808  to 
capture  the  island  and  fortress  of  Capri,  which 
was  defended  by  the  English  gairison  under 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  He  aooomplidied  his  pur- 
pose in  a  manner  which  secured  him  universal 
admiration.  The  army  of  Italy  having  joined 
the  grand  army  on  the  Danube,  Lunarque 
distinguished  himself  at  Wagram.  where  he 
had  4  horses  killed  under  him.  Being  after- 
ward sent  to  Spain,  he  led  the  rear  ffuard  when 
the  French  evacuated  the  Peninsula.  He  felt 
little  sympathy  for  the  first  restoration;  and 
Ooont  Blaoaa  congratulating  him.  upon  the  rest 


he  would  now  be  able  to  ex\}oy,  he  repUed; 
'*  We  do  not  call  this  rest,  but  a  halt  in  the 
mud.''    On  the  return  from  Elba,  Napoleon  ap- 

Sainted  him  to  the  command  of  Paris,  and  sent 
im  to  the  west,  where  he  succeeded  in  sop- 
pressing  the  royalist  insurrections.  On  the 
second  restoration  he  was  exiled  and  retired  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  lit- 
erature, art,  and  the  education  of  his  son.  k 
1818  he  was  aUowed  to  return  to  Franoe,  and 
settled  in  his  native  town.  In  1828  he  vas 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  the  de- 
partment of  Landes,  and  took  his  seat  among 
the  opposition.  He  was  one  of  the  221  mem- 
bers who  voted  against  the  elder  branch  of  the 
3ourbons ;  but  being  dissatisfied  with  the  poliej 
of  Louis  Philippe^s  government,  he  opposed  the 
ministry,  and,  turning  his  special  attention  to 
foreign  affairs,  bitterly  denounced  the  system 
known  as  that  of  la  paix  d  tout  prix.  His  bon- 
es^ of  purpose,  sincerity,  and  martial  eloqnenoe 
gained  him  great  popularity.  His  funeral,  which 
took  place  June  6, 1832,  was  attended  byalam 
crowa  of  citizens ;  and  the  republicans  took  m- 
vantage  of  the  oircumstanoe  to  raise  a  formida- 
ble insurrection  in  the  most  populons  districts 
of  Paris.  The  whole  army  m  Paris  and  the 
national  guard  marched  against  the  insnraentsi 
who  yielded  after  nearly 'S  hoars  of  bloodshed. 
LAMABTINE,  Alphonsb  db,  a  French  poet 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Mdcon,  Oct  21,  1792. 
His  fSather,  the  chcFvalier  de  Lamartine  de  Fnt) 
was  captain  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry  at  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution ;  fought  with  the  Bwm 
guards  in  defence  of  the  throne  against  the  in- 
surgents on  Aug.  10, 1792 ;  passed  the  reign  of 
terror  in  prison ;  and,  on  the  fall  of  Robespieire^ 
retired  with  his  wife  and  child  to  the  viOage 
of  Milly,  near  M&con.  There  the  genins  of  the 
poet  began  to  develop  in  domestic  serenity,  nn- 
der  a  mother's  discipline,  with  a  small  library, 
hidnding  F6n61<Mi,  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  the 
abridged  and  profusely  illustrated  Bible  of  Boy- 
aumont,  ^nd  a  translation  of  Tasso*s  Gtmih 
lemtM  liberata,  which  books  were  his  first  mas- 
ters, and  opened  to  him  ^^  the  world  of  emotion, 
and  love,  and  revery."  In  his  12th  year  he  wM 
sent  to  study  Latin  under  a  neighboring  prie^ 
a  sportsman  as  well  as  ecclesiastic,  whose  ad- 
venturous life  afterward  furnished  the  subject 
of  Jvedyn,  He  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
coUege  of  I^ons,  and  agun  to  the  school  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Belley,  whence  he  returned  in  1809 
to  Milly.  Abandoning  his  classical  studies;  ia 
which  he  had  taken  little  interest,  he  read  the 
modem  poet%  Dante,  Petrarch,  Shakespeare 
Milton,  GhAteaubriand,  and,  above  all  cw^^ 
Ossian,  whom  even  in  his  mature  yean  b* 
esteemed  superior  to  Homer  and  the  ri^al  of 
Dante.  His  Cimfidencei  relate  his  attachment 
at  this  time  to  a  rustic  maiden,  who  was  his 
neighbor,  to  divert  him  from  which  his  parents 
sent  him  to  Paris,  whence  in  1811  he  aooom- 

Sinied  one  of  his  reUtives  to  Italy.    Pnramng 
s  journey  alone,  he  passed  a  studions  and  con- 
templative winter  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  «« 
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dd  piintar,  and  in  the  spring  w«at  to  Naples^ 
where  he  had  tibeeoii^aiHr  of  his  dearest  school* 
felloir,  and  in  varions  aofentees  imd  meditih 
tiona  along  the  lM»ders  of  the  hay  cottivated 
the  sentiments  and  filled  his  knat^nation  iMi 
^e  pietnres  which  were  to  enrich  his  poems. 
KecaUed  to  France  near  the  dose  of  the  em* 
pire,  a  royalist  hy  the  tradition  of  his  fiunily, 
and  <dier£Bhing  against  the  imperial  regime  the 
hatred  which  aftoward  inspired  the  prefaM  of 
lus  Meditatums,  he  entered  the  body  gnttrds  in 
1814^  and  on  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  iE3ba 
iMscompanied  the  royal  family  to  the  fhmtier, 
and  passed  the  Handred  Days  in  Switzerland 
and  Savoy.  He  retomed  to  the  capital  after  the 
second  restoration,  and  was  introdaoed  to  the 
family  of  Oonnt  de  ICaistre,  whose  peculiar 
opinions  gave  a  more  spiritnsi  character  to  his 
thooghts.  Several  yean  were  tiins  devoted  to 
revery,  pleasnre,  travels,  and  serious  studies 
In  Paris,  where  he  meditated  dramas  and  wrote 
nnmerous  elegiac  pieces^  some  of  which  he  oc* 
easienally  recited  with  applause  in  the  mUons  of 
Mme.  <ie  SaSnt  Aulaire  and  of  the  duchees  de 
Broglie,  then  centres  of  elegance  and  taste.  In 
the  elegy  of  the  Zae,  written  on  one  of  his  viats 
to  the  valley  of  Aix  In  1817,  he  first  displayed 
the  genius  of  a  great  poet  The  death  <^  a 
friend,  his  own  iuness,  and  his  relations  with 
the  distinguished  families  which  led  the  religions 
reaction  of  the  restoration,  had  given  a  sombre 
east  to  his  thoughts,  which  appears  in  this  me- 
lodious eleg^  expression  of  the  rapid  flight  of 
time,  and  the  contrast  between  the  permanence 
of  natore  and  the  instability  of  human  tbinga 
His  first  published  collection  appeared  in  1820 
under  the  title  of  MSditaHani  poetiquet,  which 
Was  received  with  universal  admiration,  recall- 
ing Gh&teaubriand's  Genie  du  Chriitian4&me 
by  its  success  as  well  as  by  its  religions  fer- 
vor. Within  4  years  45,000  copies  were  sold. 
At  this  time  Stranger  and  Lamartine  divided 
the  poetic  world,  reigning  with  nearly  eqoal 
authority.  The  songs  of  the  former  charmed 
the  senses,  celebrating  youth,  pleasure,  wine,  and 
glory ;  the  degies  of  the  latter,  marked  by  a 
touching  melancholy,  appealed  especially  to  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  aristocracy,  en* 
thosiastically  devoted  to  the  work  of  Gathohe 
restoration,  and  delighting  in  the  contemplation 
of  nature  and  the  ceremonies  of  worship.  This 
work  opened  to  the  author  a  diplomatic  career, 
and  he  became  secretary  to  the  embassy  at 
Naples.  On  his  way  he  married  at  Geneva 
ICfls  Birch,  a  young  English  lady  of  a  wealthy 
fitfnfly,  who  had  received  a  brilliant  literary  and 
artistic  eduoation,  and  who  broaght  as  a  double 
dowry  her  enthusiasm  and  her  riches^  He  re* 
aided  at  Naples,  Rome,  or  Pbris,  till  in  1828  he 
published  his  IfbuceUet  mSditationt^  which, 
though  it  contains  more  of  his  finest  pieces  than 
any  other  collection,  as  tiie  Ode  ear  Bonaptkri&i 
Lee  Uoile$^  Saphe,  Le  ehant  d'amaur^  and  Le 
poite  nHmrarUj  was  less  popular  ihaxt  his  pre* 
▼ions  volume.  It  was  followed  by  his  l>eni4er 
chmU  de  OkOds  ffarM  (1825),  an  imitation 


of  Byron,  containing  an  admirable  but  severe 
tirade  on  Italy,  which  was  answered  in  an  in- 
sulting pamphlet  by  OoL  Pepe,  an  Italian  revo- 
lutionist. The  result  was  a  hostile  meeting 
between  the  peet  and  the  patriot  at  Florence,  in 
which  the  former  was  weodad.  Ha  Mtomed 
to  Paris  after  a  residence  of  5  years  in  Her- 
ence^  declined  to  enter  the  ministry  of  Poll- 
gnac,  was  received  into  the  French  academy, 
and  published  his  Mamkmies  poHiqute  et  re- 
Uffieuees  (1860),  which  gave  new  proof  of  his 
luxuriant  genius,  and  in  which,  as  was  said, 
the  throne  and  the  altar  fbDnd  their  most  bril- 
liant and  earnest  defender.  He  had  been  ap» 
pointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Greece  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  which,  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  tiie  fallen  dynasty,  he  renounced 
diplomacy  and  reacted  the  advances  of  the  new 
monarchy.  A  poutical  pamphlet  in  1881  proves, 
however,  that  he  shared  neither  the  hopes  nor 
the  antipathies  of  the  legitimist  party,  and  that 
he  vaguely  regarded  the  new  government  as  a 
stage  of  transition.  Perceiving  that  the  age 
demanded  action  and  not  regrets  ^^  for  the  past 
which  is  now  but  a  dream,'*  tiiat  all  ought  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  citizens,  and  think,  speak, 
and  combatfor  the  public  weal,  he  offered  him- 
self successively  at  Toulon  and  Dunkirk  as  a 
<»ndidate  for  tiie  chamber  of  deputies.  His 
double  failure  was  the  occasion  of  an  attack  by 
the  poet  Barth41emy,  to  which  he  published  a 
reply  admirable  for  its  dignity  and  sood  taste 
and  its  poetical  power.  In  1682  he  under- 
took a  journey  to  the  East,  which  had  been 
the  religious  and  romantic  dream  of  his  life. 
He  set  sail  firom  Marseilles,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  in  a  vessel  chartered  and  iUmished 
by  himself,  having  a  library,  an  arsenal,  and 
princely  presents  for  the  due&  of  the  countries 
which  he  was  to  visit.  The  French  emir,  as 
the  Arabs  called  him,  travelled  like  a  sovereign, 
buying  houses  at  which  to  tarry,  and  having 
whole  caravans  of  horses  in  his  service.  Leav- 
ing his  family  at  Beyroot^  he  pursued  his  way 
alone  toward  Jerusalem.  In  traversing  the 
chain  of  the  Lebanon  he  was  warmly  received 
by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  the  visionary  queen 
x>f  Palmvra,  who  prophesied  impending  calami- 
ties in  Europe  and  a  distinguished  political  ca- 
reer for  himself.  By  lavish  expenditures  and 
the  protection  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  he  reached 
Jerusalem  in  safety,  where  he  learned  the  death 
of  his  daughter  at  Beyroot.  He  returned  after 
16  months  by  way  of  Oonskantinople  and  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  and  published  his  F^y- 
age  en  Orient,  mnmenirs^  impretiioMi  peiuee$ 
et  foiyeagm  (4  vols.,  1885),  a  ^lendid  though 
sometimes  careless  mingling  of  religion,  his- 
tory, philosophy,  politics,  and  poetry.  Durins 
his  absence  the  electors  of  Bergues,  Nord,  had 
elected  him  deputy,  and  he  entered  the  chamber 
two  months  after  his  arrival  in  SVanoe,  appear- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  the  tribune,  Jan.  4, 
1884.  '*  I  return  to  France,'*  he  said,  ^^  to  bring 
my  atone  lor  the  modem  edifice,  if  indeed  ilfbe 
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nven  to  our  generation  to  found  any  thinff.*' 
Thoqgh  he  acted  with  no  political  party,  his 
eloqnenoe,  if  not  his  statesmanship,  gave  him 
distmotion,  and  many  who  doubted  the  apti* 
tade  of  tJie  poet  for  material  questions  admired 
in  his  discourses  the  language  of  poetry  ap- 
plied to  affairs,  and  his  imposing  treatment  of 
the  most  positive  interests  of  government  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  noblest  sentiments. 
But  from  his  political  isolation,  he  occupied 
tiie  public  for  several  years  less  as  a  deputy 
than  by  his  new  writings.  In  1886  appeared 
Joedyn,  a  poem  of  love  and  duty,  announced 
as  a  joumfd  found  in  a  village  curacy,  and  as 
an  episode  or  fragment  of  a  vast  poem  of  hu- 
manity which  was  to  embrace  all  ages  of  na- 
ture and  forms  of  civilization.  It  is  one  of  his 
finest  productions,  combining  dramatic  move- 
ment with  lyric  fervor,  and  pictures  of  the  con« 
flicts  of  society,  the  storms  of  passion,  the  temp* 
tations  and  catastrophes  of  life,  with  glances  at 
the  eternal  problems  of  philosophy.  *'  A  great 
silence,^'  says  Jules  Janm,  "  was  made  around 
that  book."  It  was  onlv  after  a  little  hesitation 
that  the  most  cultivated  readers  and  critics  re* 
ceived  it  as  a  model  of  the  only  epopee  possible 
to  our  time.  Two  years  later  followed  La 
ehuis  €Pun  ange^  a  poem  of  the  antediluvian 
era,  in  which  tibe  author  revels  in  the  myste- 
ries of  primitive  humanity  and  in  the  strangest 
fluicies  of  the  Orient  Its  negligences  and  ex- 
travagances justified  the  coldness  with  which  it 
was  received.  Similar  defects  appeared  in  his 
BecueUlementt  poetiqust  (1880).  Having  form- 
ed the  habit  of  improvising  all  his  verses,  their 
beauties  were  only  occasional  and  hardly  more 
than  happy  accidents.  In  the  prefiice  to  this 
collection  he  declared  it  to  be  his  duty  and  pur- 
pose from  that  time  to  make  poetry  the  vassal 
of  politics  in  his  career.  As  an  orator  he  made 
remarkable  progress  in  the  chamber.  His 
speeches  on  tne  eastern  question,  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  death  penalty,  on  the  protection  of 
literary  property,  and  on  various  projects  of  so* 
oial  improvement^  delighted  the  deputies  with- 
out commanding  their  votes^  and  were  eagerly 
read  through  the  country.  At  once  conserva- 
tive and  progressive,  he  stood  between  the  min- 
istry and  the  opposition,  aasailing  the  infiezibili- 
ty  of  the  one  and  the  violence  of  the  other.  He 
defended  the  administration  of  M0I6  (188V9) 

gainst  the  powerful  coalition  of  Thiers,  Berryer, 
uizot,  and  Gamier-Pag^  and  was  at  the  same 
time  the  head  of  what  was  called  the  "social 
party."  This  small  but  subseouentiy  powerM 
dique,  avoiding  purely  political  questions^  and 
minglinff  St  Simonian  with  evangelical  ideas, 
sought  tiie  universal  progress  of  the  nation  by 
^  legislating  Christianity.*'  After  the  formation 
of  a  new  ministry  (May  12,  1689),  he'  opposed 
ViUemain,  Thiers,  and  Guizot  in  the  important 
discussion  on  the  eastern  question,  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  ana  his  pictorial 
delineations  of  its  romantic  aspects  giving  addi* 
tional  force  to  his  arguments.  Regarding  the 
fan  (Kf  the  Ottoman  empire  as  imminenti  ho 


proposed  avast  European  colonization  of  A^ 
an  organization  of  tne  Orient  into  provinces 
under  the  protection  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  and  recommended  a  congress  of  these 
powers  to  settie  the  conditions  in  advance.  He 
separated  again  tcom  the  cabinet^  and  fore- 
shadowed his  ultimate  adherence  to  the  liberal 
side,  by  contending  in  1842  that  the  regenoj 
should  be  conferred  on  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
by  a  vote  of  the  chamber,  thus  asserting  the 
principle  of  the  national  sovereignty*  Dedar* 
ing  that  the  July  monarchy  had  no  great  and 
directing  idea,  he  soon  broke  definitively  with 
what  he  termed  the  *'par^  of  limitations,''  and 
opposed  the  ministry  of  Gnijx>t  not  only  in  the 
chamber,  but  finally  also  by  addresses  at  the 
reform  banquets.  He  already  anticipated  the 
subversion  of  the  throne,  to  which  he  poweiw 
fully  contributed  by  his  JSUtoire  dsB  Oirondim 
(8  V0I&,  Paris,  1847).  a  magnificent  historical 
picture  gallery,  in  which  the  heroes  of  the  first 
revolution  appear  in  the  most  attractive  col- 
ors. After  tne  abdication  of  the  king  and  the 
escape  of  the  royal  family,  in  the  1^  aasem- 
bly  of  the  chamber  (Feb.  24^  1848),  where  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  appeared  with  her  eldest 
son.  the  count  of  Paris,  whom  it  was  attempted 
to  declare  king  by  acclamation,  and  where  an 
armed  and  tumultuous  crowd  overlooked  the 
proceedingE^  the  eloquence  of  Lamartine  dedded 
the  establishment  of  a  provisional  goveinment| 
which  he  was  among  the  first  to  propose.  The 
irruption  of  new  bands  of  insurgents  increased 
the  confusion,  amid  which  he  vainly  attempted 
to  read  the  Ust  of  names  for  the  government 
which  he  had  chosen  from  the  various  parties. 
The  list  was  completed  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille^ 
whither  he  had  repaired  followed  by  an  immense 
throng,  and  was  announced  by  him  to  the  pop* 
ulace.  On  the  following  morning  (Feb,  25)  the 
insurgent  and  famishing  crowds,  which  hadjost 
sacked  the  TuOeries,  appeared  before  the  Hotel 
de  Yille,  threatening  destruction  if  they  were 
not  immediately  supplied  with  bread  and  work. 
Ories  of  Le  drapeau  rouge  (the  red  flag),  the 
symbol  of  terror,  were  already  heard,  when  Lar 
martine  advanced  alone  into  the  midst  of  the 
inftiriated  mob,  and  ffained  his  greatest  triumph 
of  eloquence.  To  his  intrepid  stand  on  this 
occasion,  while  the  most  violent  of  those  about 
him  were  trying  to  level  their  muskets  at  him, 
it  is  munly  to  be  attributed  that  the  republic 
did  not  pass  immediately  into  a  new  reign  d 
terror.  He  took  the  department  of  foreign 
affiiirs  in  the  government,  and  one  of  his  fint 
acts  was  to  address  a  pacific  circular  to  the 
ministers  of  foreign  states,  in  which  the  deogn 
of  forcible  revolutionary  propagandiBm  was  du- 
avowed.  His  unrivallea  fiune  and  eloquence 
and  his  rare  courage  gave  him  also  a  i>redomi- 
nanoe  in  the  general  direction  of  affiurs.  He 
opposed  the  radicalism  of  his  colleague  Ledru- 
Bbllin,  and  his  popularity  was  proved  by  his 
election  to  the  national  assemoly  (April  23) 
from  11  departments,  withont  having  expressed 
awish  to  be  a  candidate.   He  was  received  with 
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todflmAtioxifl  in  the  etreet,  the  andienoe  rose  to 
creet  him  at  the  opera,  and  oonstant  applause 
mtermpted  hun  when  he  made  his  report  to  the 
anembly  of  his  administration.  The  first  place 
In  the  execntiye  commission,  which  was  to  sac* 
oeed  the  proTiMonal  goTemment  till  the  forma* 
tion  and  acceptance  of  a  constitationy  seemed 
destined  for  him,  when  he  fiitaSy  compromised 
his  popolaritj  by  a  coalition  with  Ledm-Kollin, 
urging  even  that  the  latter  should  be  appointed 
on  the  committee,  since  he  deemed  him  less  for* 
midable  in  the  government  than  in  oppodtion. 
The  reeolt  was,  that  instead  of  being  the  first 
be  was  the  fonrth  on  the  list  His  voice  Med 
of  its  accostomed  effect  when  he  was  sent  for 
to  address  the  insurgents  of  May  15.  After 
Btrlying  to  prevent  the  insnrrection  of  June,  and 
after  fighting  in  person  against  the  insurgents, 
be  perceived  that  the  time  demanded  not  reason 
bnt  the  sword,  favored  the  dictatorship  of  Gen. 
Oavaignae,  and  resigned  his  own  executive  of* 
iloe.  In  the  debate  on  the  constitation  he  sup- 
ported the  ]dan  which  was  adopted  of  vesting 
the  power  of  legislation  in  one  chamber,  the 
president  of  which  diould  b^  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  republic.  Though  ably  supported 
for  the  preddency  by  Pelletan  and  La  Gu6ron* 
ni^re  in  the  Pay9  newspaper,  he  received  but 
19,900  votesi,  and  he  was  returned  to  the  as* 
sembly  in  1849  only  by  one  obscure  de|^art* 
ment.  He  did  not  recover  his  l^Eiding  position 
in  that  body,  and  he  retired  from  public  lif»  after 
the  coup  i^tat  of  Dec.  2,  1861.  For  several 
vears  his  private  afiBsdrs  had  demanded  much  of 
his  attention.  From  the  time  of  his  oriental 
tour,  the  income  of  his  writings  and  diminlBhed 
fortnne,  and  the  illusive  wealth  of  large  terri* 
torial  grants  by  the  sultan,  had  been  unequal  to 
the  expenditures  incident  to  his  elegant  mode 
of  life.  He  condemned  himself  therefore  to  in- 
de&tigable  literary  labors  in  the  production  of 
numerous  works,  often  of  ephemeral  importance. 
His  principal  later  publications  are :  Ttoi$  moi$ 
mc  ^>otte<m*  (1848) ;  Hiitwre  ds  la  thohitUm  de 
1848  (2  vols.,  1849);  Canfidmee$  and  Baphael 
(1849),  memoirs  of  his  youth;  Ttnusaintr  Outer* 
tare  (1860),  a  drama;  Genevihe  (1861);  Le 
taUleur  de  pierre  de  Saint  Faint  (1861) ;  ffii- 
Mre  de  la  reetauratien  (6  vols.,  1861-^8) ;  Vi- 
9ion»  O^^X  a  poetic  fragment ;  Newoeaa  wyage 
en  Orient  (1868) ;  HieUnre  dee  conetituanti  (4 
vols.,  1864);  ffisteire  de  la  Turquie  (6  vols.. 
1864) ;  HieUnre  de  la  Rueeie  (9  vols.,  1866) ;  and 
the  periodicals  Le  eoneeiUer  du  peuple  (1849- 
'53),  Le  eieiUeateur  (1862-'6),  and  tiie  Ceun 
familierdelinirature(lBMetieq.).  His  friends 
oi>ened  a  subscription  in  1868  in  his  fiivor,  but 
with  nnsatisflMtory  results.  The  munidpiEdity 
of  Paris  presented  him  in  1860  with  a  countiy 
seat  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Among  the 
best  editions  of  his  collected  works  are  the 
(Eunree  eJunnee  et  Spurke  (14  vols.,  1849^0). 

LAMB,  Ghablbs,  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
and  delightful  of  English  authors,  bom  in  Lon- 
don, Feb.  10, 1776,  died  in  Edmonton,  Dec.  27, 
1884.    His  fiither,  origioally  firom  Lincolnshire, 


was  servant  and  friend  to  one  of  the  benchers 
of  the  Inner  Temple.  While  performing  his 
humble  duties  with  assiduity,  he  was  not  with* 
out  litmry  ambition,  and  published  a  volume 
of  occasional  verses  which  evince  his  humor 
and  taste.  His  character  is  happily  drawn  un* 
der  the  name  of  Level  in  the  essay  of  Elia  on 
^  The  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple'':  ^He 
was  a  man  of  an  incorrigible  and  losmg  hones- 
ty ;  had  a  face  as  gay  as  Garriok's,  whom  he 
was  said  greatiy  to  resemble;  moulded  heads  in 
day  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  admiration,  by  the 
dint  of  natural  genius  merely ;  had  tiie  merriest 
quips  and  conceits;  was  altc^ther  as  brimful 
of  rogueries  and  inventions  as  you  could  desire; 
and  just  such  a  free,  hearts,  honest  companion 
as  Mr.  Izaak  Walton  would  have  chosen  to  go 
a  fishing  with/'  In  the  Inner  Temple  Oharles 
passed  the  first  Tyears  of  his  life,  and  was  then 
sent  to  the  school  of  Ohrist's  hospital,  where 
he  remained  till  his  16th  year.  Of  delicate 
frame^  and  constitntionally  timid,  though  his 
sweetness  of  disposition  made  him  a  fiivorita^  he 
was  wont  to  steal  alons  among  his  boisterous 
companions  "with  all  the  self-concentration  of 
a  young  monk.''  Bamnel  Taylor  Coleridge  was 
his  schoolfellow,  and  one  of  his  earliest  and 
most  esteemed  mends.  But  for  a  slight  imped- 
iment in  his  speech,  osnaing  a  hesitanoy  wnich 
became  one  of  the  charms  m  his  conversation, 
and  which  unfitted  him  for  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, he  might  have  passed  from  school  to  the 
university ;  and  the  reluctance  with  which  he 
accepted  a  different  fortune  appears  from  the 
fondness  with  which  in  after  life  he  regarded 
the  two  ancient  seats  of  learning  in  Ihigland, 
and  the  delight  with  which  he  often  passed  his 
vacations  in  their  neighborhood.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  South  sea  house  firom  1789  to 
1792^  when  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
accountant's  of9ce  of  the  East  India  company, 
which  he  held  with  a  gradually  increasing  salary 
until  his  retirement  with  a  pension  in  1826.  To 
meetings  vrith  Gol^dge  on  his  visits  to  London 
fh>m  Cambridge,  when  they  used  to  sup  toge- 
ther at  an  inn,  and  sit  in  conversation  nearly 
through  the  night,  he  attributed  the  first  quick- 
eninff  of  his  intellect  to  literary  activity,  sav- 
ing m  a  letter  to  him  :  "  Ton  first  kindled  in 
me,  if  not  the  newer,  yet  the  love  of  poetry, 
and  beauty,  and  Kindliness."  A  calamity  which 
gave  an  impress  to  his  life  occurred  in  the  latter 
part  of  1796.  There  was  a  tendency  to  insanity 
in  his  &mi]y.  He  himself  at  the  age  of  20  was 
confined  6  weeks  in  a  madhouse.  *'Many  a 
vagary,"  he  says,  **my  imagination  played  with 
me,  enough  to  make  a  volume,  if  all  were  tdd." 
He  was  not  again  affected,  but  the  tendency  was 
more  stronglv  marked  in  his  sister  Mary.  On 
Sept.  22  she  killed  her  mother  in  a  paroxysm  of 
madness,  and  Charies  was  at  hand  only  in  time  to 
snatch  the  knife  from  her  grasp.  From  this  time 
her  lifb  was  an  intermittent  insanity.  She  al- 
ways had  premonition  of  the  recurrence  of  her 
disorder,  and  would  herself  indicate  the  moment 
when  her  brother  should  take  her  to  the  asy- 
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iixm,  where  she  would  rttnaiA  Imtil  her  restore- 
tion.  He  devoted  himself  0DI7  to  her,  and 
admitted  no  conaeotion  which. oould  interfere 
with  his  singLe  care  to  sustain  and  comfort  hen 
His  first  compositions  were  in  verse,  written 
slowly  and  at  long  intervals.  His  earliest  prints 
ed  poems  are  contained  in  a  volome  published 
conjointly  with  Ooleridse  and  Oharles  Lloyd 
in  1797,  and  republished  only  in  conjinction 
with  Lloyd  in  1798.  In  that  year  he  produced 
also  his  prose  tale  of  *^ Rosamund  Gray;"  was 
associated  with  Coleridge  and  Southey  in  pre* 
paring  a  volume  of  ftigitive  poetry  under  the 
title  of  the  ^*  Annual  Anthology,"  which  was 
ridiculed  by  Oanning  in  the  **  Anti-Jacobin ;" 
and  was  euffsged  in  writing  the  tragedy  of 
'^  John  Woodvil,"  which  was  r^eeted  by  the 
managers,  and  soon  after  its  publication  in  1801 
received  a  bantering  notice  fhmi  the  "£din* 
burgh  Beview"  as  a  specimen  of  the  rudest  con- 
dition of  the  dranuL  the  work  of  "  a  man  of  the 
age  of  ThesplB."  He  made  one  other  dr^tmatic 
attempt,  **Mr.  H.,"  a  pleasant  farce,  which,  id* 
though  unfitted  by  its  trivial  plot  for  the  stagey 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  in  1806 
with  Hr.  Elliston  in  &e  principal  character. 
It  was  damned  on  the  first  night,  and  Ijunb^ 
who  sat  with  his  rister  in  the  front  of  the  piL 
gave  way  to  the  common  feelings  hissed  ana 
hooted  as  loudly  as  any  one,  and  henceforth 
made  a  Jest  of  the  wreck  of  his  dramatic  hopesb 
He  had  already  begun  his  studies  of  the  old 
English  authors,  whom  he  always  preferred  to 
later  writers  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and 
published  in  180B  his  <*  Specimens  of  English 
Pramatic  Poets  who  lived  about  the  Time  of 
Shakespeare,"  with  appreciative  and  suggestive 
notes,  which  was  more  favorably  receiv^  than 
his  preceding  works.  To  the  ^^  Beflector,"  a 
quarterly  magazine  established  by  Leigh  Hunt 
in  1810,  he  contributed  some  of  his  finest  pieces^ 
as  the  essay  "  On  Garrick  and  Acting,"  which 
contains  his  character  of  Lear,  the  ^*  Essays  on 
Hogarth,"  and  the  '^Farewell  to  Tobacco." 
His  celebrity  as  an  author  and  the  circle  of  his 
literary  friends  had  greatly  increased  when  the 
establii9hmeot  of  the  ^*  London  Magazine"  in 
1820  occasioned  the  compositions  by  which  he 
acquired  his  most  -  brilLisiit  reputation,  the 
''Essays  of  Ella,"  first  collected  in  1828,  to 
which  the  "  Last  Essays  of  Elia"  were  added 
in  1833.  In  1825  occurred  one  of  the  princi- 
pal events  of  his  uneventful  life,  his  retire- 
ment from  his  clerkship.  His  salary  had  then 
become  £7Q0  per  year,  and  he  was  allowed  a 
life  annuitv  of  £450*  Great  consideration  had 
ujaiformly  been  shown  him  by  his  snperiorSb 
80  highly  did  he  value  the  independence  thus 
obtained  by  drudgery,  that  he  advised  one  of  his 
friends  rather  to  seek  five  consolatory  minutes 
between  the  desk  and  the  bed,  or  even  to  throw 
himself  ''  from  .the  steep  Tarpeian  rock,  slap- 
dash, headlong  upon  iron  spikes,"  than  to  rely 
solely  upon  literary  labor  for  support  His 
exultation  on  his  release  appears  in  nis  letters: 
"  I  came  home  foreyer  on  Tuesday  in  last  week* 


The  incomprehensibl^efls  of  ny  CMidilao&ovsF' 
whelmed  me.    It  was  like  passing  from  life  into 
eternity."    The  interesting  circle  of  fiiends  of 
which  he  formed  the  centre,  and  his  sooiid^uilo 
ities,  are  quite  as  important  in  his  bio^epbysp 
Ins  writings.    Gderidge,  Lloyd,  Southey,  God- 
win, Hamdng,  Wordswcnrth,  George  Dyer,  Hsfr 
litt,  Talfourd,  Bernard  Barton,  Lei^  Hunt,  Ooiy, 
Procter,  De  Quincey,  and  Hood  were  among 
those  who  shared  his  intimacy.    Many  of  tbess 
were  wont  to  meet  at  the  Wednesday  evenlif 
parties  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  in  his  chant- 
bers  in  Inner  Temple  lane,  which  would  oooapys 
hu^  space  in  a  litisrary  history  of  his  epodi,  sad 
whidi  his  biographer  elaborately  compares  with 
the  evenings  of  Holland  house.    Lamb  prsaidel 
over  the  motiey  group,  stammering  out  poo^ 
witticisms,  and  fine  remarks,  while  his  oooate- 
nance  is  described  as  presenting  a  sortof  q1a▼e^ 
ing  sweetness^  ^^  deep  thought  striving  with  ho* 
mor,  the  lines  of  suffering  wreathed  into  oordiil 
nurth;"  and  his  whole  appearance  resemM 
his  own  characterization  of  another  person,  "a 
compound  of  the  Jew,  the  gentleman,  and  ths 
aagei."    Though  many  of  his  curions  ssTiagi 
have  been  recorded,  it  is  afllrmed  that  they  gi^ 
no  idea  of  the  singular  traits,  the  verbal  feud* 
ties,  and  hi^py  thoughts  of  his  convenatioai 
His  dn^e  frailty  was  the  eagerness  with  whioh 
fh>m  an  early  period  of  life  he  would  qnaff  ex* 
citing  liquors,  snatching  a  fearful  pleasnre  ^'be- 
tween the  acts  of  his  distressful  drama"   Bs 
made  a-  final  abandonment  of  tobaooo^  tboogh 
he  had  learned  to  smoke  the  strongest  prepon- 
tions  of  the  weed,  afSrming  to  Br.  Parr  that  he 
had  toiled  after  this  power  as  some  men  toil 
after  virtue.    His  large  intellectnal  tolennoe^ 
cherishing  among  his  intimate  associates  mea 
of  every  variety  of  phUosophical,  religiooi^  ao4 
political  oiHuions,  has  rarely  been  equalled.  He 
delighted  especially  in  individual  peonliaritia 
and  oddities,  and  in  all  striking  displays  cl 
human  nature.    During  the  last  6  years  of  hli 
life  he  resided  with  his  sister  suooesuvely  at  Iif 
lington,  Enfield,  and  Edmonton,  often  viatinc 
his  old  assodates  in  London,  heavily  sfiSioted 
by  the  deaths  of  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt,  and  with 
little  disposition  to  write  any  thing  bnt  verses 
and  essavs  that  were  given  to  his  frienda 
While  taking  his  duly  morning  walk  he  so* 
cidentally  feSj,  slightly  wounding  his  face,  sod 
erysipelas  ensued,  which  terminated  fatally.   In 
nis  last  momenta,  when  neariy  insensible  to 
things  around  him,  his  mind  seemed  inteoton 
liospitable  purposes,  and  he  proposed  in  brok« 
sentences  some  meeting  of  his  friends.  Beneath 
all  hisinoonsisteneies^  his  fantastic  ideas,  sabtle 
perceptions,  absurd  fancies,  and  mingling  of  Jest 
with  seriousness,  the  most  constant  and  pnviBt 
nent  feature  of  his  character  was  amiabili^* 
With  a  giant  sorrow  ever  impending  over  him, 
he  seems  to  have  been  at  evwy  moment  g»u4 
loving,  appreciative,  whimstad,  thoughtfol,  sod 
sad.    The  ''Essays  of  Elia,"  his  best  HtmiJ 
bequest,  hold  a  peculiar  place  in  English  Ktenr 
ture,  which  contains  few  things  so  ezq^iw^ 
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Hid  itjie  is  ft  model  of  qtudiit  snd  meefid 
«laborattODf  showing  both  dIb  origiDafgeDliu 
«nd  his  fioniliarity  with  the  fine  sayings  of  the 
fiUzabethan  age;  and  i^ej  abotmd  as  well  in 
firofoond  thonghts  as  the  rarest  fancies  and 
fi^ioitiM  of  expression.  His  works  were  edited, 
with  ft  biography  oonsisdng  kne^  of  his  let* 
ten,  which  are  among  the  most  oelightftil  in  the 
language,  by  Thomas  Noon  Talibosd  (1  yoL  Svo., 
London,  1840;4vo]s^  1860;  with  addition  of  tiie 
<«FinalMemcrial8,"  1  yoL.  1862;  4 yoIs.,  1866). 
Ibe  ^Specimens  of  English  Dramatio  Poets,'* 
and  other  writings  of  his,  are  not  indnded*  The 
^^Essaya  of  Elia"  hftYe  been  pnbUahed  separately 
(Boirton,  18(K)).— ILuBY.  Ahss,  sister  of  the  pre* 
eedmg,  an  English  authoress,  bom  in  London  in 
irw,  died  in  St  John's  Wood,  May,  20, 184r. 
8be  resided  constantly  with  her  brother  nntil 
Ids  death,  except  wh^  the  occasionally  reenr* 
Ting  fits  of  her  insanity  obliged  her  remoYal  to 
the  aiqdam  nntil  she  reoOYered.  She  wrote  a 
few  sl^t  poems,  and  in  conjonetion  wkh  him 
the  **  Tales  from  Shakespeare"  (1807),  and  a 
eofleotmn  of  tales  entitled  **Mn.  Leicester's 
School"  (1808).  The  stories  by  her  are,  as 
Charles  delighted  to  insist,  the  best  of  the  colleo- 
tion.  When  well,  she  was  remarkable  for  the 
sweetness  and  placidity  of  her  disposition,  and 
was  flud  by  Hazlitt  to  be  the  only  thoronghly 
leaeonable  woman  he  had  cYer  met  On  Gharles 
Lara Vfl  death  the  East  India  company  granted 
to  her  the  pension  to  which  a-  widow  was  en^ 
titled,'  and  her  brother  had  beside  made  her 
eomfort  secure  by  his  own  sa^ngs. 

T.AlfRATXF^  MaKB  TntS^tSB,  LotnSK  DK  SAt 

runErOASMOSAS,  priucesB  oif  bom  in  Turin,  Sept 
8, 1748,  murdered  at  the  prison  of  La  Force  in 
Psris,  Sept  8, 1792.  She  was  early  remarked 
Ibr  her  intelligence,  sweetness  of  temper,  and 
personal  bennty.  In  1767  she  was  married  to 
the  prince  of  Lamballe,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Bonrbon-PentliidYre.  This  union  was  not  hf^ 
py,  and  the  princess  was  about  to  seek  a  sep- 
aratiott  when  her  husband  cUed,  ICay  7, 1768. 
On  the  death  of  Marie  Leszoaynska  and  Mme. 
de  Pompadour,  a  marriage  was  proposed  be- 
tween her  and  Louis  XV. ;  but  the  project  was 
defected  by  Choiseul  and  his  adherents.  When 
Marie  Antoinette  came  to  France,  she  con* 
esiYod  a  strong  attachmeikt  for  the  princess 
and  cm  her  accession  to  the  throne  appointed 
her  soperintendent  of  the  royal  household.  The 
princess  in  return  proYcd  a  dcYOted  friend.  She 
saw  without  lealousy  the  growing  ikYor  of  the 
daohessof  Polignao,  and  silently  kept  aloof;  but 
when  tiie  latter,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rer- 
elotion,  deserted  her  mistress,  she  returned  to 
her  post  She  was  at  the  queen's  nde  on  the 
dreadfol  days  of  June  20  and  Aug.  10, 1792,  and 
aoeompanied  her  to  Uie  legislatiYe  assembly  and 
afterward  to  the  Temple.  On  Aug.  19  she  was 
separated  from  her  mistress  and  confined  in  the 
prison  of  La  Force,  where,  despite  the  most  en- 
ergetic measures  to  saYO  her,  she  fell  a  Yietim  to 
the  September  massacre.  When  she  appeared 
b^fiw^  the  tribonal  which  passed  sentence  upon 


,  she  answered  with  firmness  and 
L^.  She  refiised  to  take  the  oath  against 
the  king,  ihe  queen,  and  monarchy ;  and  scarce 
ly  had  the  Ycrdlct,  *^  Out  with  her,"  been  utterv 
ed,  when  she  was  struck  down  with  a  billet  bY 
A  drummer  boy  and  despatched  with  the  sworcL 
A  botcher  boy  out  off  her  head ;  her  body  was 
stripped  naked  and  exposed  to  the  crowd;  her 
iiettrt  was  torn  out  and  placed  with  her  head  on 
ft  pike,  and  these  Uoody  trophies  were  carried 
first  to  the  Pslais  Eoyal,  where  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  her  brother-in«law,  was  forood  to  salute 
them,  and  then  to  the  Temple,  where  they  were 

Siraded  under  the  windows,  of  the  queen.  The 
hnoirei  relatiftd  la  /aniUe  royaU  da  Fnmee 
(a  Yols.  8yo.,  Paiisy  1826),  gathered  from  her 
conYersations  and  memoranda,  were  published 
by  Mrs.  0.  Hyde,  the  marchioness  Solari;  hot 
&eir  authenticity  has  been  questioned. 

LAICBERT,  Dasibl,  an  English  giant,  bom 
in  Leicester,  March  IB,  1770,  died  in  Stamford, 
June  21, 1809.  Neither  his  parents,  brother^ 
nor  sisters  were  of  unusual  size,  but  an  unde 
ftnd  an  anntwere  remarkable  for  corpulency. 
In  his  youth  he  excelled  in  strength,  was  fond 
of  field  sports  and  other  athletic  exercises,  but 
gaYO  no  indications  that  he  should  attain  esr 
-eessiYe  bulk  tiU  his  19th  year.  He  soon  after 
succeeded  his  father  as  keeper  of  the  prison  in 
Leicester,  and  his  nq>id  increase  in  size  fh>m 
that  time  he  attributed  to  Ins  confinement  and 
sedentary  li&.  In  1798,  when  he  weighed  448 
lbs.,  he  walked  from  Woolwich  to  London  with 
less  fatigue  than  seYeral  other  men  in  his  party. 
He  was  noted  as:  a  swimmer,  and  could  fioat 
with  two  men  of  ordinarY  size  on  his  back. 
When  his  office  was  abolished  in  1805,  an  anr 
nuity  of  £50  was  settled  on  him  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  uniYcrsal  satisfiustion  he  had  giYcn. 
Being  incommoded  by  the  curiosity  of  numerous 
Yisitors  from  the  acyacent  country,  he  decided 
in  1806  to  exhibit  liimself  in  London.  His 
apartments  in  PiccadiUy  became  almost  a  place 
of  fashionaUe  resort,  and'  his  Yi^tors  were  re- 
ceiYcd  with  politeness,  and  treated  him  in  the 
most  respeotnil  manner.  Among  the  foreigners 
who  went  to  witness  the  spectacle  was  the  Po- 
lish dwarf  Count  Borowlaski.  He  remained  5 
months  in  the  metrc^lis,  and  afterward  exhib- 
ited himself  in  the  priDC^al  towns  of  England. 
He  was  5  feet  11  inches  in  height,  and  at  his 
death  he  weighed  789  lbs.  He  measured  9  feet 
4  inches  round  the  body,  and  8  feet  1  inch  round 
the  leg.  He  ncYcr  drank  any  beYcrage  but 
water,  slept  regularly  less  than  8  hours  per  daY, 
was  healthy,  actiYe,  and  YiYaoions  through  life, 
and  took  part  in  all  the  sports  of  the  field  til 
within  a  few  years  4>f  his  death. 

LAMBERT,  Jobank  Hxinriob,  a  German 
phUosopher  and  mathematician,  bom  in  Mnl- 
hausen,  Aug.  29, 1728,  died  in  Berlin,  Sent  25, 
1777.  He  belonged  to  a  poor  Huguenot  nmily 
driYen  from  France  by  the  rcYocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  was  chiefiy  self-educated. 
His  first  occupation  was  that  of  a  copying  clerk. 
At  the  age  of  17  he  became  secretary  to  the 
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jeditor  of  a  newspaper  at  Basely  and  while  acting 
in  this  capacity  had  an  opportunity  of  .makiii| 
himself  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Wol£ 
Locke,  aud  Malebranche.  In  1748  he  removed 
to  Ooire,  in  Switzerland,  and  became  private 
tator  in  we  fbmily  of  Count  Peter  de  Salis,  then 
president  of  the  confederation.  In  1756-'d  he 
visited  Holland,  France,  and  Italy  with  his  pu« 
pils.  While  in  Holland  he  published  his  first 
book,  Sur  Ub  propriitSs  remarqudblei  de  la  route 
de  la  lumUre^  ^,  which  at  once  gave  him  a 
high  rank  as  a  mathematician.  In  1759  he  re* 
signed  his  tutorship,  and  removed  to  Augsburg, 
but,  having  been  appointed  to  determine  the 
boundaries  between  the  country  of  the  Grisons 
and  the  Milanese,  he  returned  to  Ooire  in  1761, 
and  sojourned  there  till  1768.  In  1764  he  went 
to  Berlin,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences;  in  1770  he  was  appointed 
superior  councillor  of  the  board  of  works ;  and 
in  1774  was  intrusted  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  ^*  Astronomical  Almanac*'  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  analytical  writer  on  scienti- 
Sc  subjects  of  his  day.  Among  his  most  impor- 
tant works  are :  Inngniores  Orbita  Oometarum 
Proprietates ;  Notum  Organun^  a  metaphysical 
treatise  in  the  Aristotelian  style;  and  jBeitr&ge 
wm  Oebraitehe  der  Mathematik  und  deren  At^ 
vumdang^  a  series  of  mathematical  essays. 

LAMBERT,  John,  an  English  parliamentary 
general,  bom  in  Kirk by-Malhamdale,  in  the  west 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  Sept.  7, 1619,  died  in  the 
island  of  Guernsey  in  1692.  He  was  educated 
for  the  bar,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
entered  the  parliamentary  army  as  a  captain 
under  Fairfax,  and  participated  in  the  principal 
engagements  in  England  and  Scotland  until  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  royalists  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  Sept  8, 1661,  at  which  time  he  held 
the  rank  of  nujor-general  He  was  instrumen- 
tal in  procuring  the  recognition  of  Cromwell  as 
protector,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  first  parlia- 
ment called  by  him.  But  upon  the  assumption 
by  Cromwell  in  1657  of  soyereign  power,  and 
his  inauguration  with  the  solemnities  applicable 
to  monarchsjhe  refused  to  tak'e  the  required 
oath  of  allegiance  and  retired  in  displeasure 
from  public  life.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell 
he  associated  himself  with  the  general  council 
of  officers  of  the  army,  and  aided  in  deposing 
Bichard  Cromwell,  even  venturing,  on  the  credit 
of  his  military  reputation,  to  aspire  to  the  posi- 
tion of  protector.  As  a  leader  of  the  fifth  mon- 
archy men  and  extreme  republicans,  he  was 
prominent  in  procuring  the  return  in  May,  1659, 
of  the  remnant  of  the  long  parliament  called 
the  "rump ;"  and  upon  the  rising  of  the  royal- 
ists in  Chester  in  August  of  the  same  year  he 
?romptly  marched  thither  and  defeated  them, 
his  success  however  excited  the  jealousy  of  par- 
liament, and  on  a  flimsy  pretext  Lambert  with 
other  officers  was  cashiered ;  whereupon  the  for- 
mer with  a  body  of  soldiers  dispersea  the  mem- 
bers, Oct.  18,  and  a  committee  of  safety  appointed 
by  the  army,  of  which  Lambert  was  the  con- 
trollii:^  spirit^  b^an  to  exercise  the  functions 


of  govertment  BSs  position  at  this  time  waa 
of  so  much  importance  that  it  was  oonsiderei 
not  unlikely,  in  the  event  of  his  own  sdiemea 
of  sovereignty  proving  impracticable,  he  mi^t 
make  terms  with  Charles  11. ;  and  some  of  tha 
adherents  of  the  latter  went  so  far  as  to  reocnn- 
mend  him  to  secure  the  services  of  Lambert  bir 
marrying  his  daughter.  Meanwhile  Monk  com* 
menced  his  march  from  Scotland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  parliament  Lambert  at  the 
head  of  7,000  men  started  to  oppose  him;  hot 
his  troops  deserted  in  great  numbers,  and  in 
Jan.  1660,  he  was  seized  by  order  of  parliamenL 
which  had  reassembled  during  his  abaenoe,  ana 
conunitted  to  the  tower.  Monk's  design  tore* 
store  the  monarchy  being  now  manUest,  the 
hopes  of  the  repubUoana  began  again  to  oenUe 
in  Lambert,  who,  escaping  from  the  tower  in 
April,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops  in  Warwickshire.  His  men  again  desert* 
ed  mm,  and  he  was  recaptured  by  Col.  ingolds* 
by  and  conveyed  to  the  tower.  Having  been 
excepted  from  the  bill  of  indemnity  after  the 
restoration,  he  was  tried  in  1662  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench  with  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and  oonvkst* 
ed.  Unlike  Yane,  he  was  reprieved  at  t^e  bw 
and  banished  to  Guernsey,  where  he  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  botany  and  flower  paintiogi 
He  is  said  to  have  died  a  Roman  Catholic. 

LAMBESSA,  or  LAMBiss,  a  French  penal 
colony  in  the  Algerine  province  of  Constantine^ 
founded  in  1848.  The  number  of  criminal  pria^ 
oners  amounted  in  1856  to  nearly  800.  Of  po- 
litical offenders  there  were  about  800  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  insurrection  of  June,  1848, 
and  almost  3,000  were  transported  in  1862.  A 
French  commander  resides  m  the  place,  and  is 
supported  by  a  body  of  officers  and  soldieia 
Lambessa  contains  a  church,  a  hospital,  a  post 
office,  and  various  other  public  buildings,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  prison,  built  at  a  cost 
of  $850,000.  The  prisoners  are  permitted  to 
work  at  their  former  trades ;  half  of  the  pro* 
ceeds  of  their  labor  is  given  to  them  at  once, 
and  the  remainder  when  they  are  set  firee.  The 
neighboring  country  is  well  adf^ted  for  agri- 
culture and  fruit  growing,  but  is  not  yet  modi 
cultivated. — ^Lambessa  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Lambese  or  Lambsosa,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  interimr  cl 
Numidia,  belonging  ^  the  Massy liL  Under  the 
Romans  an  entire  legion  was  stationed  here^  and 
among  its  interesting  ruins  are  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre,  a  temple  of  iEsculapina,  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  and  other  buildings,  encioeed  by  a 
wall,  in  which  40  gates  have  been  traced,  15  of 
them  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation*  The 
popuUtion  comd  not  have  been  much  loss  than 
60,000.  A  synod  was  held  there  in  A«  D.  240, 
attended  by  100  prelates.  The  site  of  this  an- 
cient city  was  discovered  in  1844  by  the  French 
commandant  Delamarre. 

LAMBETH,  a  parish  and  suburb  of  Londoui 
1(  m.  S.  W.  from  St  Paul's  cathedral,  on  the  a 
side  of  the  Thames,  here  crossed  by  the  Water- 
loo, Westminster,  and  Yauzhall  bri^s^;  pop. 
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in  1851,  1S9,240.  The  borongh  of  Lambeth 
retonis  2  members  to  the  house  of  commons. 
Ltfubeth  palace,  the  town  residence  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Oftnterbnry,  is  situated  between  Yauz- 
haU  and  Westminster  bridges,  opposite  the  new 
houses  of  parliament.  This  property  was  ao- 
qnired  by  the  see  in  1197,  and  has  been  im- 
proYed  by  successive  incnmbents.  The  palace 
stands  on  a  low  site  close  to  the  river,  snrronnd- 
ed  by  gardens  13  acres  in  extent.  Its  objects  of 
interest  are  the  Lollards*  tower,  founded  some 
time  prior  to  1443;  the  banqueting  hall ;  the 
chapel,  with  a  fine  roof  of  carved  oak ;  and  the 
library.  Among  its  many  literary  treasures  and 
earioeities  is  a  superb  Arabic  Koran,  presented 
by  the  govemor*general  of  India  through  Clau- 
dins  Budianan  in  1805.  who  calls  it  "  the  most 
valuable  Koran  of  Asia.^'  The  library  also  con- 
tains the  archiepiscopal  registers  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury  in  regular  succession  from  the  year 
1278,  and  the  parliamentary  surveys  of  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth, 
now  used  as  legal  evidence. 

LAMBRUSCHINI,  Lnoi,  an  Italian  prelate, 
bom  in  Genoa,  May  16,  1776,  died  in  Rome, 
May  12, 1854.  He  entered  in  youth  the  order 
of  mmabitea,  and  became  successively  bishop 
of  Sabina,  archbishop  of  Genoa,  paptJ  nuncio 
to  France,  and  in  1881  cardinal.  Gregory  XYI. 
appointed  him  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affidrs,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  grand  prior  of 
the  order  of  Malta,  and  minister  of  public  in- 
struction. On  the  death  of  Gregory  in  1846,  he 
received  on  the  first  ballot  for  the  successor  the 
largest  number  of  votes.  Under  Pius  IX.  he 
became  member  of  the  state  council,  bishop  of 
Porto,  and  chancellor  of  the  pontifical  orders. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  political  commotions  he 
fled  to  GivitaVecchia,  subsequently  returned  to 
Borne,  fled  again  in  Nov.  1848  to  Naples,  and 
soon  after  Joined  the  pope  at  Ga^ta.  He  return- 
ed wiUi  him  to  Rome  in  1850,  and  counselled,  it 
is  said,  milder  measures  than  those  adopted  by 
Oardinal  Antonelli.  He  wrote  some  devotionsJ 
works  and  a  polemical  dissertation  on  the.  im- 
maculate conception. 

LAMENNAIS,  HvatJBS  Ttucrrk  Robert  be, 
a  French  author,  successively  an  ultramontane 
Cfatholic  and  a  revolutionary  philosopher,  bom 
in  St  Malo,  June  19,  1782,  died  in  Paris,  Feb. 
27, 1854.  A  native  of  Brittany,  the  ardent  fiiith 
and  impetuous  energy  which  has  always  distin- 
gniahed  Uie  Bretons  were  leading  elements  in 
hia  character.  Oh&teaubriand  was  bora  in  the 
same  street  14  years  before.  His  father,  a 
wealthy  ship-owner  engaged  in  commerce,  had 
been  ennobled  by  Louis  XYI.  He  was  early 
abandoned  to  himself  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  mother,  and  the  rain  with  which 
the  forced  loan  and  Spanish  captures  threatened 
the  fortune  of  his  father.  He  lived  almost  in 
sotitude,  sometimes  obtaining  assistance  in  his 
studies  from  his  elder  brother  Jean,  till  about 
his  12th  year,  when  he  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  his  uncle,  who  confined  him  day  after 
day  in  his  library.  He  was  soon  able  to  read 
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Flutaroh  and  Livy,  to  admire  Rousseau,  and  t0 
dispute  with  the  parish  priest  about  religion.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  study  of  heterodox  and 
philosophical  works  seemed  only  to  increase  his 
predisposition  to  religious  fervor.  In  his  16th 
year  he  retired  with  his  brother  to  La  Ch^naie, 
a  residence  two  leagues  from  Dinan,  where  he 
reduced  his  studies  and  various  reading  to  order, 
mastered  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  several 
modem  languages,  and  acquainted  himself  with 
the  church  fathers,  doctors,  historians,  and  con- 
troversialists. He  was  22  years  of  age  before 
he  made  his  first  communion,  and  he  adopted 
the  ecclesiastical  profession  o^y  after  long  hesi- 
tation. He  received  the  tonsure  in  1811,  but 
was  not  ordained  priest  till  1816,  and  was  then 
infiuenced  rather  by  the  counsels  of  his  friends 
and  the  exaltation  of  his  character  than  by  his 
tastes.  "Lamennaia,"  says  Renan,  "had  no 
known  master ;  no  institution  can  claim  any  part 
of  his  renown.  His  profoundly  marked  char- 
acter of  race  and  his  ecclesiastical  education, 
Brittany  and  the  seminary,  it  was  these  alone 
that  formed  him  and  can  explain  him."  He 
had  already  made  (1807)  a  translation  of  an 
ascetic  work  by  Louis  de  Blois,  marked  by  the 
same  intimate  blending  of  unction  and  force 
which  distinguishes  his  later  writings ;  had 

?ublished  (1808)  his  ^flexions  9ur  Fitat  de 
eglise^  his  first  protest  against  religious  indif- 
ference, and  the  reigning  philosophical  material- 
ism, which  was  immediately  seized  and  destroy- 
ed oy  the  imperial  police;  and  was  engaged 
with  his  brother  on  the  Tradition  de  Fegtiee 
8ur  VinstituHon  dee  htquee  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1814),  in  which  he  confuted  the  Gallican  tenet 
that  the  election  of  bishops  is  valid  without  the 
sanction  of  the  holy  see.  After  having  been 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  seminary  of  St. 
Malo,  founded  by  his  brother,  he  went  in  1814 
to  Paris,  where  he  lived  modestly  and  unknown, 
and  saluted  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  by  an 
anathema  against  Napoleon,  declaring  that  "  to 
study  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  in  the  institu- 
tions which  he  formed,  was  to  sound  the  black 
depths  of  crime,  and  to  seek  the  measure  of 
human  perversity."  Therefore  judging  it  pru- 
dent to  leave  France  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
he  took  refbge  in  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  where 
he  passed  several  months  under  the  name  of 
Patrick  Robertson.  He  went  thence  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  employed  in  the  French  school  of 
the  abb6  Oarron.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1815, 
he  entered  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  which 
he  quickly  exchanged  for  that  of  the  Feuillan- 
tines,  where,  excepting  short  absences,  he  re- 
mained several  years,  having  the  society  of 
priests  and  of  noble  Catholic  and  royalist 
women.  At  84  years  of  age  he  received  sacer- 
dotal ordination  from  the  bishop  of  Rennes, 
and  in  1817  he  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  Eiiai  9ur  Vindifference  en  matUre  de  reli- 
gum.  This  was  the  fruit  of  constant  labor  dur- 
ing many  years  of  trial  and  obscurity,  and  had 
an  immediate  effect  throughout  Europe.  *^  The 
humble  priest,"  says  Lacordaire,  ^*  ibund  him- 
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self  invested  with  the  power  of  Boesnet  J*  Re- 
saming  in  a  more  eloquent  and  commanding 
tone  the  work  of  Oatholio  restoration  began  by 
De  Maistre,  De  Bonald,  and  Oh&teanbriand,  he 
aimed  to  oppose  to  Protestantism  and  philoso- 
phy a  demonstration  of  Christianity,  to  main- 
tain the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  the  absolutism  of  faith.  This  work  was  re- 
ceived at  first  only  with  admiration  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  author  became  a  principal  collab- 
orator in  the  Caiuerwiteur,  a  Joumsl  founded 
by  Ghiiteaubriand,  Yill^le,  De  Bonald,  Frays- 
sinous,  and  others,  which  was  chiefly  directed 
against  the  ministry  of  Decazes.  Though  thus 
ranged  among  the  defenders  of  the  monarchy, 
he  was  more  earnestly  a  OathoUc  than  a  royid- 
ist,  and  sought  in  the  nuuntenance  of  the  throne 
to  secure  guaranties  for  the  stability  of  the 
church.  The  political  hopes  cherished  concern- 
ing him  were  thus  disappointed,  and  in  1820 
he  separated  from  his  party  with  a  portion  of 
his  coileagnes,  called  the  ^^  incorruptibles,"  and 
vehemently  assailed  the  minLstiy  of  Yill^le  in 
the  Drapeau  Iflane^  and  afterward  in  the  month- 
ly Memorial  Catholiqtie.  It  is  affirmed  that  no 
writer  displayed  greater  logical  power  and  pre- 
cision in  the  conflicts  of  that  time.  The  first 
volume  of  his  Bsaai  was  already  suspected  of 
innovating  and  dangerous  consequences  before 
the  appearance  of  the  second  (1820),  in  which 
he  rejected  the  Cartesian  system,  which  gives 
authority  to  the  individual  reason,  and  devel- 
oped a  new  theory  of  authority  founded  on 
the  suffrages  of  mankind.  He  maintiuned  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  pre^stablished  harmony  be- 
tween the  doctrines  of  the  church  and  the  ideas 
of  the  race,  that  truth  is  attainable  not  only 
from  revelation  but  from  universal  tradition, 
and  thus  sought  to  make  the  general  consent 
of  men  the  basis  of  an  alliance  between  reason 
and  faith.  In  the  last  two  volumes  (1824)  he 
traced  the  transmission  of  truth  through  the 
ages,  collected  the  scattered  traditions  of  vari- 
ous peoples,  and  sought  to  demonstrate  that 
Christianity  alone  possesses  the  double  charac- 
ter of  universality  and  perpetuity.  The  vast, 
though  often  incomplete  and  uncritical  erudi- 
tion shown  in  this  work,  its  serious,  brilliant, 
and  imposing  style,  and  its  attempt  to  harmonize 
ClathoUcism  with  modem  tendencies,  make  it 
the  surest  foundation  of  his  reputation.  It  was 
unanimously  and  strongly  opposed  by  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  the  prelates,  and  was  applauded  only 
by  a  small  body  of  ultramontane  thinkers,  who 
may  be  called  his  disciples.  He  wrote  a  short 
defence  against  the  numerous  attacks  which 
were  made  upon  it,  and  in  1824  went  to  Rome 
to  present  it  to  the  pope.  Though  coldly  re- 
ceived by  the  members  of  the  sacred  college, 
he  found  an  admirer  in  Leo  XII.,  who  had  his 
portrait  in  his  oratory,  called  him  the  last  father 
of  the  church,  and  offered  him  the  dignity  of 
cardinal,  which  he  declined.  On  his  return, 
after  publishing  a  translation  of  the  '^Imitation 
of  Christ,"  he  produced  his  work  entitled  De  la 
reUffunhy  eonHwrSe  dam  $e$  rapparta  avee  Vor- 


dre  eivil  et  Catholique  (2  vols.,  Paris,  im-% 
in  which  he  attacked  the  declaration  of  1683 
which  secured  the  liberties  of  the  GaUican 
church,  expounded  a  i^stem  of  papal  theocracj , 
and  strove  to  establish  the  aosolute  spiritoal 
supremacy  of  the  holy  see  as  the  solution  of  the 
Bocifd  problem.  For  this  publication  he  wis 
arraigned  before  the  civil  tribunal,  and  wis 
condemned  after  an  eloquent  defence  bjr  Ber- 
ryer.  He  himself  at  the  close  made  a  short 
address  to  the  judges,  terminating  with  the 
famous  words :  ^^  I  will  let  them  see  what  t 
priest  is."  From  this  time,  war  was  waged  be- 
tween Lamennais  and  the  bishops  of  Fnnoe. 
In  the  rigorous  development  of  nis  principks 
he  was  obliged  to  found  sovereignty  in  polities 
on  the  law  of  justice  promulgated  by  the  uni- 
versal conscience  of  peoples,  as  he  had  foanded 
it  in  philosophy  on  the  universal  tradition  of 
the  race.  In  his  treatise  Dee progrk  de  la  rtM- 
lutian  et  de  la  guerre  eontre  Veglue  (1829)  he 
first  indicated  his  tendency  toward  politicil 
liberty  while  laying  stress  on  theocratic  abse- 
lutism.  To  combine  democracy  with  the  ps^ 
supremacy,  liberal  wi^  Catholic  ideas,  becune 
his  avowed  aim  immediately  after  the  reTola- 
tion  of  1880.  He  founded  the  journal  Vamir^ 
having  the  significant  motto :  Dieu  et  liberie 
le  pape  et  le  peupU,  and  was  assisted  bjr  t  coips 
of  young  and  ardent  disciples,  among  whom 
were  Gerbet,  De  Salinis,  Lacordaire,  Rohrbir 
cher,  De  Goux,  and  Montalembert.  This  re- 
markable publication  went  beyond  the  demo- 
cratic party  of  the  time  in  one  set  of  its  claimi, 
and  confronted  the  conservative  party  by  an- 
other set.  It  pronounced  the  GaUican  libertiei 
to  be  a  revolt  against  the  church,  and  wished 
to  subject  all  crowns  to  the  tiara,  as  in  the  age 
of  Gregory  YII.  It  demanded  administratire 
deceittralization,  extension  of  the  electoral  right, 
freedom  of  worship,  universal  and  eqnal  free- 
dom of  conscience,  freedom  of  instmctiiHi,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  Encouraged  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  and  of  the  lower  dergr,  it 
was  violently  opposed  by  most  of  the  prelates 
and  Jesuits,  who  denounced  it  at  Rome.  While 
^e  contest  was  going  on,  the  editors  decided 
(Nov.  15,  1881)  to  suspend  it  for  a  time,  and 
three  of  them,  Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  and 
Montalembert,  repaired  to  Rome  to  seek  the 
papal  approbation.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
them  on  their  arrival ;  Lamennais  in  vain 
sought  a  conference  with  the  pope  on  the 
subject  of  his  mission,  and  after  waiting  aer- 
eral  months  decided  to  return  to  France.  He 
had  gone  as  far  as  Munich,  when  he  receiv- 
ed the  encyclical  letter,  dated  Aug.  15,  183^ 
in  which  Gregory  XVL  formally  condemned 
the  doctrines  of  Vavenir,  His  principal  cw- 
laborators  yielded  at  once  to  the  decision;  he 
himself  announced  that  the  journal  woold  not 
again  appear.  A  dogmatic  submission  wtf 
demanded  from  him,  which  he  finally  signed, 
reserving  however  to  himself  full  liberty  ui 
regard  to  whatever  he  should  believe  for  m 
interest  of  his  country  and  of  humanity.  o» 
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tiien  retired  to  bis  patrimonial  villa  of  La  Gh^- 
naie,  and  composed^  it  is  said  within  a  week, 
his  Paroles  (Tun  eroyanty  which  was  not  pab- 
lisbed  till  1834^  after  a  year  of  meditation. 
Prom  its  appearance  dates  his  final  and  definite 
rapture  with  the  Roman  Oatholic  church.  It 
is  marked  by  all  the  concentrated  passion,  the 
tenderness,  piety,  simplicity,  and  energy  of  his 
character.  It  has  been  called  the  most  terrible 
revolutionary  chant  of  modern  times,  and  in 
different  passages  it  recalls  the  ^^  Imitation  of 
Christ*^  or  the  ferocious  pamphlets  of  the  reign 
of  terror.  It  was  immediately  trandated  in- 
to the  different  European  languages,  passed 
through  more  than  100  editions  in  a  few  years, 
and  received  the  papal  condemnation  as  a  book 
*'  small  in  size,  but  immense  in  its  perversity.'' 
Having  now  become  an  ultra  revolutionist  both 
in  church  and  state,  he  published  in  1836  the 
Affairts  de  JSomA,  written  in  a  tone  of  modera- 
tion unusual  to  him,  in  which  he  seems  to  cast 
a  last  melancholy  look  upon  the  belief  which 
he  had  abandoned.  In  the  following  year  he 
b^gan  a  journal,  Ze  monde,  in  the  interest  of 
extreme  democracy,  which  survived  but  a  few 
months.  He  subsequently  produced  various 
political  pamphlets,  one  of  which,  Lepay»  et  U 
goucemement  (1840),  caused  his  imprisonment 
for  a  year  in  Sainte  r^lagie,  where  he  was  daily 
visited  by  numerous  fViends.  Others  of  them 
were  Le  licre  du  peuplcy  Vesclavage  modeme^ 
and  Du  poMe  et  de  Vavenir  du  peuple.  His 
Etguis86  d'une  philosophie  (4  vols.,  1841-'6)  ' 
contains  a  system  in  many  respects  akin  to  Neo- 
Platonism.  The  portion  devoted  to  (esthetics 
is  especially  interesting,  in  which  he  explains 
how  the  plan  of  the  Christian  temple  has  given 
rise  in  succession  to  all  the  arts — architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  poetry.  As  one 
of  the  chieis  and  the  ablest  writer  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  he  took  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1848^  and,  after  editing  the  Peuple  eonstituant^ 
a  daily  newspaper,  for  4  months,  was  elected 
by  an  unusuaUy  large  vote  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  Paris  in  t£e  constituent  assembly.  He 
projected  a  constitution  in  accordance  with  his 
own  theories,  which  was  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee as  too  radical  and  mfipracticable ;  and 
though  he  deemed  it  useless  to  present  it  to  the 
assembly,  he  would  consent  to  no  modification. 
For  4  years  he  protested  by  his  silent  vote 
ijeainst  the  course  of  events.  After  the  coup 
^etat  of  Dec.  2, 1851,  perceiving  the  temporary 
fiulure  of  his  labors  for  the  cause  of  liberty  as  be- 
fore for  that  of  religion,  he  sought  only  in  study 
a  solace  for  the  sadness  which  had  become  habit- 
ual to  him,  and  was  occupied  in  his  last  years 
with  translating  Dante.  At  the  news  of  his 
dangerous  illness,  priests,  Jesuits,  and  even  la- 
dies of  the  highest  rank  exerted  themselves  to 
obtain  admisdon  to  his  chamber  to  induce  him 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  church ;  but  by  his  ex- 
press prohibition  no  one  was  received  except 
those  connected  with  his  family.  His  obsequies 
were  performed  amid  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  and  in  accordance  with  his  will  his  body 


was  borne  directly  to  the  cemetery  without  be- 
ing taken  to  any  cdiurch ;  and  no  cross,  nor  even 
stone,  marks  the  grave  ot  a  man  who  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  moved  the  passions  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  both  one  of  the  ablest 
defenders  and  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of 
the  papacy  in  the  present  century.  The  con- 
stant element  in  his  speculations  was  an  ideal 
of  democracy,  which  he  sought  to  realize,  In 
the  first  part  of  his  career,  by  allying  the  people 
and  the  pope  against  the  civil  monarchy,  and  in 
the  second  part,  by  exalting  the  people  to  su- 
premacy in  defiance  alike  of  the  pope  and  the 
civil  monarchy.  The  constant  element  in  his 
character  was  an  unbounded  and  lofty  impetu- 
osity, which  demanded  some  absolute  thesis 
either  to  support  or  assail.  Circumstances  made 
him  successively  the  advocate  of  opposite  parties, 
but  the  party  which  he  uniformly  detested  was 
that  of  moderation.  "  He  was,"  says  Benan, 
"  neither  a  politician,  nor  a  philosopher,  nor  a 
savant;  he  was  an  admirable  poet,  obeying  a 
severe  and  always  irritated  muse.^'  He  initiated 
and  gave  life  to  the  ultramontane  movement, 
which,  after  being  the  object  of  his  most  ardent 
devotion,  prevailed  ui  the  church  of  France  m. 

?)ite  of  his  efforts  and  with  his  maledictions, 
hat  he  was  a  superior  literary  artist,  and  that 
his  writings  are  admirable  for  elevation  and 
force,  is  confessed  even  by  those  who  esteem  him 
a  mediocre  philosopher  and  a  mod  politician. — 
His  complete  works  have  been  twice  collected 
(12  vols..  1836-'3r;  and  11  vols.,  1844  6«  *ej7.). 
His  posthumous  works  are  published  under  the 
care  of  £mile  Forques  (1856  et  9eq~), 

LAMETTRIE,  Julien  Offray  de,  a  French 
physician  and  philosopher,  burn  in  St.  Malo, 
Deo.  26,  1709,  died  in  Berlin,  Nov.  11, 1761, 
He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  was  destined  for  sacred 
orders ;  but  he  preferred  to  devote  himself  to 
medicine.  In  1783  he  went  to  Levden,  where 
he  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  Boer- 
haave,  several  of  whose  works  he  translated 
into  French.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  gardee  Franfaueiy  fol- 
lowed that  regiment  to  Germany,  and  witnessed 
the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy.  In  1745 
he  published  his  HUtaire  naturelle  de  Vdme,  in 
which  he  denied  the  immateriality  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  and  placed  man  among  the  animals  of 
the  ape  genua  In  consequence  of  this  he  lost 
his  office,  and  the  following  year,  having  issued 
his  Politique  du  medeein  de  Machia^  ou  le 
ehemin  de  la  fortune  outert  aux  nUdeeine^  a  libel- 
loas  attack  upon  his  medical  colleagues,  he  was 
obliged  to  fiy  to  Holland.  There  he  wrote  and 
printed  his  noted  atheistical  work,  L^homme- 
machine  (12mo.,  Ley  den,  1748),  which  was  pub- 
liclv  burned  by  order  of  tiie  authorities.  Ex- 
pelled from  Holland,  he  was  invited  to  Berlin 
by  Frederic  the  Great,  who  made  him  his  reader 
and  a  member  of  his  academy.  He  lived  on 
terms  of  familiarity  with  the  king,  and  publish- 
ed several  works  of  a  similar  tendency  to  his 
previous  writings ;  among  them  were  IthomtM^ 
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plants  (Potsdam,  1748),  Bifleanana  sur  Vorigine 
dei  animavx  (Berlin,  1750),  and  Venus  mStaphp- 
stque,  ou  essai  mr  Vorigine  ds  Vdme  humains 
(Berlin,  1752).  He  died  of  indigestion,  caased 
by  high  living.    Frederio  wrote  his  ealogy. 

LAMMAS  DAT,  in  the  calendar,  the  Ist  day 
of  August,  so  called  perhaps  from  the  castom 
which  formerly  prevailed  among  the  tenants 
who  held  lands  of  the  cathedral  church  in  York, 
England,  of  bringing  a  live  lamb  into  the  church 
at  nigh  mass  on  that  day.  Some  antiquaries 
derive  the  term  from  a  Saxon  word  signifying 
loaf  mass  or  bread  mass,  which  was  a  feast  of 
fhanks^ving  to  God  for  the  first  fruits  of  the 
harvest ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  ^^  latter  math,'*  meaning  a  second  mow- 
ing of  the  grass.  Vallancey,  in  his  Collectanea 
de  Rebus  MibemicUj  mentions  that  the  Ist  of 
August,  Laithmas  (pronounced  La-ee-mas),  was 
celebrated  by  the  druids  as  the  day  of  the  obla- 
tion of  grain. 

LAMMERGEYER  (Germ.  Ldmmer,  lambs, 
and  OeieVy  vulture),  or  Bbabded  Vultube  (gy- 
paitus  harbatuSy  Cuv.),  the  largest  of  European 
birds  of  prey.  It  is  about  4  feet  long  and  9  or 
10  feet  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  head  and  neck 
are  completely  clothed  with  feathers,  and  the 
oere  is  entirely  hidden  by  projecting  bristles ; 
the  bill  is  long  and  strong,  straight  laterdly 
compressed,  with  the  tip  curved  and  sharp ;  a 
tuft  of  stiff  bristles  projects  forward  like  a  heard 
from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible ;  the  wings 
are  long,  the  2d  and  8d  quiUs  nearly  equal  and 
longest;  tail  lengthened  and  wedge-shaped;  tarsi 
short  and  covered  with  feathers ;  toes  moderate, 
the  anterior  ones  united  at  the  base  by  a  mem- 
brane; claws  curved,  especially  tiiose  of  the 
Inner  and  hind  toes,  and  not  well  adapted  for 
seizing  and  destroying  prey.  In  the  adult,  the 
npper  part  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  under 
parts  are  whitish  tinged  with  orange,  deepest  on 
the  breast;  the  wings  and  tail  are  grayish  black, 
the  wing  coverts  dashed  with  orange  white;  the 
back  deep  brown ;  the  beard  and  space  includ- 
ing the  eye  and  cere  black;  bill  horn-colored. 
There  is  only  one  well  characterized  species, 
which  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Europe,  Asia^ 
and  northern  Africa,  especially  the  Alps  and 
Pyr^n^es.  Lammergeyers  are  seen  usually  in 
pairs ;  they  feed  on  lambs,  goats,  chamois,  &c., 
which  they  attack  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
them  to  leap  over  precipices,  when  they  descend 
and  devour  the  mangled  carcasses;  they  also 
eat  carrion.  The  nest  is  made  upon  inaccessible 
rocks,  rarely  upon  lofty  trees,  several  feet  in 
diameter  and  of  coarse  materials,  and  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  is  2  or  8.  This  bird  plays  the  same 
part  in  the  old  world  as  the  condor  does  in  the 
new,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the  flocks  of  the 
Alpine  valleys;  its  strength  and  boldness  are 
Buch  that  it  might  very  well  attack  man,  and 
stories  are  numerous,  though  not  well  authen- 
ticated, of  its  having  carried  off  children.  It 
is  probable  that  the  fabulous  roe  of  oriental 
tales  originated  in  some  eastern  variety  of  this 
large  vulture.    In  its  predatory  habits  and  its 


attacks  on  living  animals,  and  its  eeneral  refusal 
of  carrion,  it  resembles  the  ea^es ;  it  is  not 
abundant  anywhere,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  Eu- 
rope north  of  Germany.  The  African  bird  (G, 
meridumalis^  Brehm.),  and  the  Asiatic  {G,  JE^ 
malayanus,  Hutt.),  are  probably  only  varieties 
of  the  bearded  vulture. 

LAMOILLE,  a  N,  co.  of  Vt.,  drained  by 
Lamoille  river;  area,  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
10,872.  The  surface  is  hiUy,  the  Green  idood- 
tains  traversing  the  county  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.W. 
direction.  There  is  some  excellent  soil  in  the 
valleys,  but  the  land  is  chiefly  adapted  to  graz- 
ing. The  productions  in  1850  were  66,017 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  278,252  of  potatoes, 
26,973  tons  of  hay,  487,110  lbs.  of  butter,  SDd 
427,918  of  maple  sugar.  There  were  5  grist 
mills,  8  saw  mills,  4  woollen  factories,  10  starch 
factories,  6  tanneries,  17  churches,  and  4,844 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Hyde 
Park. 

LAMORIOIfiRE,  Chbistophe  lioir  Loub 
JuoHAULT  DS,  a  French  general,  bom  in  Nantes, 
Feb.  6,  1806.  He  is  descended  from  an  oM 
legitimist  family,  and  was  educated  at  the  col- 
lege of  Nantes,  at  the  polytechnic  school  of 
Paris,  and  at  the  academy  for  military  engineers 
of  Metz,  on  leaving  which  he  joined  the  Algerian 
army  and  entered  the  corps  of  Zouaves  at  the 
time  of  its  formation  (Nov.  1880).  Placed  in 
1888  at  the  head  of  the  office  (bureau  ArM 
organized  by  Gen.  Avizard  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  relations  with  the  native  popn- 
lation,  his  intercourse  with  the  Arabs  beciuM 
as  useful  to  him  as  it  was  agreeable  to  them. 
Depending  solely  upon  the  influence  of  kindnes 
ana  affability,  he  carried  about  his  person  in  his 
exploration  of  the  country  no  other  means  of 
defence  than  a  light  cane ;  hence  the  name  of 
JBau  Aroua  or  father  of  the  cane  conferred  npon 
him  by  the  Arabs.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  capture  of  Gonstantine,  the  expedition 
against  Mascara,  the  battle  of  Isly,  and  manx 
other  engagements.  He  commanded  the  Zoa- 
aves  for  several  years  until  June,  1840,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Cavaignao.  The  celebrity  of 
the  Zouaves  was  diiefly  due  to  the  skill  which 
from  the  beginning  Lamoricidre  had  brought  to 
bear  upon  their  organization.  In  Nov.  1846,  on 
the  departure  of  Gen.  Bugeaud,  he  became  pro- 
visional governor-general  of  Algeria,  but  went 
to  France  in  1846,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
exert  a  favorable  influence  npon  the  destiny  of 
the  African  colony  by  taking  a  part  in  the  pa^ 
liamentary  discussions  on  the  subiect  At  first 
defeated  as  candidate  for  one  of  the  arrondisse' 
ments  of  Paris,  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber 
in  Oct.  1846,  as  member  for  St  Calais,  Sarthe. 
Returning  to  Algeria  soon  after,  he  crowned  his 
military  career  by  organizing  the  expe^tion 
against  Abd  el  Kader  which  finished  the  war. 
He  was  reelected  to  the  chamber  of  deputiesm 
1847,  and  when  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848 
broke  out^  he  exerted  himself  in  fever  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  administration  under  Lonw 
Philippe,  and  as  colonel  of  the  national  gonro 
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went  amoDg  the  people  assembled  on  the  Bou- 
levards in  oi'der  to  allay  the  pablic  excite- 
ment. But  he  was  not  listened  to,  and  after 
the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe  he  was  slightly 
wounded  while  on  his  way  to  the  Palais  Royal 
to  proclaim  the  regency  of  the  duchess  of  Or- 
leans. He  soon  recovered,  however,  and  on 
the  same  evening  tendered  his  allegiance  to  the 
provisional  government.  He  took  his  seat  in 
the  consUtaent  assembly  as  a  member  for  Sarthe, 
and  became  prominent  in  the  committee  on 
militaiy  affiurs.  During  the  bloody  days  of 
June,  1848,  he  fought  with  so  much  spirit 
against  the  insurgen^  that  three  horses  were 
killed  under  him.  He  officiated  as  Gen.  Cavai- 
gnac^s  minister  of  war  until  Dec.  1848,  and  was 
instrumental  in  introducing  various  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  Algeria.  He  strenuously  op- 
posed the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the 
presidency,  and  even  questioned  his  ri^ht  to 
citizenship.  Being  elected  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, he  became  president  of  the  constitu- 
tional committee,  and  opposed  the  projects  of 
the  ultra  radical  party.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
Hungarian  struggle  with  Austria,  he  was  in* 
trusted  with  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Russia ; 
bat  on  his  arrival  there  the  HuDgarians  had 
already  been  crushed  by  the  armed  interference 
of  the  czar.  On  hearing  of  the  overthrow  of 
Odilon  Barrot's  administration  (Oct.  81, 1849), 
he  returned  to  France  and  resumed  his  seat  in 
the  legislative  assembly.  After  the  coup  cTStat 
of  Dec.  2, 1851,  he  was  arrested  and  detained  in 
the  fortress  of  Ham  until  Jan.  9, 1852,  when  he 
was  permitted  to  go  to  Prussia.  A  letter  of  his, 
refusing  to  recognize  the  government  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  was  published  in  May,  1862.  He  after- 
ward successively  resided  in  Goblentz,  Mentz, 
Wiesbaden  and  Ems.  In  April,  1860,  having 
gone  to  Rome  for  the  purpose,  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  Pope  Pius  IX.  conmiander-in-chief  of  the 
papal  troops, 

LAMOTTE,  Jeankb  db  Lfz,  de  St.  Remt, 
Ds  Yalois,  countess  de,  a  French  adventuress 
notorious  for  her  part  in  the  intrigae  known  as 
the  ^^  aSJEur  of  the  diamond  necklace,"  born  at 
Font^te,  Champagne,  July  22,  1756,  died  in 
London,  Aog.  28, 1791.  She  traced  her  origin 
to  the  Won  de  St.  Remy,  a  natural  son  of  Henry 
XL,  and  in  consequence  of  this  received  a  smaU 
allowance  from  the  court.  After  marrying  a 
count  de  Lamotte,  who  was  a  spendthrift,  she 
rq^aired  to  Paris,  and  succeeded  m  being  intro- 
daced  to  Marie  Antoinette,  who  took  some  in- 
terest in  her,  and  to  Cardinal  do  Rohan,  grand 
almoner  to  the  king.  She  persuaded  Rohan  that 
she  could  conciliate  for  him  the  affection  of  the 

goeen,  whom  he  professed  to  love  devotedly, 
nt  who  disliked  him ;  and  she  even  induced  a 
lOleu  d'Oliva,  who  bore  some  resemblance  to 
Kaiie  Antoinette,  to  personate  her  majesty  at 
a  midnight  interview  with  Rohan  in  the  gardens 
of  YemiUes.  The  countess  told  him  &at  the 
queen  was  desirous  of  getting  a  magnificent  dia- 
mond necklace,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  court 
jewellerB  and  that  the  purchase  of  this  ornament, 


which  was  worth  about  $850,000,  would  do  much 
'toward  winning  the  queen^s  heart.  The  car- 
dinal confiding  in  her  representations,  put  him- 
self entirely  in  her  hands.  She  succeeded  in  get- 
ting possession  of  the  necklace,  which  she  pre- 
tended she  had  delivered  to  the  qaeen,  and 
for  several  months  kept  the  robbery  concealed 
by  producing  forged  notes  iq)parently  written 
by  the  latter.  But  finally  a  direct  application 
of  the  jewellers  to  her  miyesty  awoke  suspicion 
and  brought  on  a  judicial  investigation,  which 
resulted  in  a  public  trial  before  the  parliament 
The  countess  and  her  unsuspecting  accomplice 
were  incarcerated  in  the  Bastile.  All  France 
became  deeply  interested  in  this  intricate  affair, 
in  which  the  most  infamous  aspersions  were 
thrown  on  the  character  of  the  queen.  The 
verdict,  rendered  in  1785,  left  her  entire  in- 
nocence questionable  in  the  eyes  of  many,  llie 
cardinal  was  discharged  from  all  accusation, 
while  the  countess  of  Lamotte,  who  swore  to 
the  last  that  she  was  but  a  victim,  was  sentenced 
to  be  whipped,  branded  on  the  shoulder,  and 
imprisoned  for  life.  Her  corporal  punishment, 
owing  to  her  desperate  resistance,  was  one  or 
the  most  dreadful  scenes  on  record.  After  being 
incarcerated  about  two  years  at  the  Salpdtridre, 
she  escaped,  June  5,  1787.  and  fled  to  London, 
where  sue  published  libels  against  the  queen. 
Her  husband  survived  her,  and  twice  wrote  a 
complete  history  of  the  whole  affair  of  the  neck- 
lace; the  first  manuscript  was  taken  f^om  him 
by  the  French  police ;  the  second  was  mutilated 
in  its  most  important  parts.  This  mutilated 
manuscript  was  printed  in  1858,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  L.  Lacoar,  with  the  title :  Affaire 
du  collier ;  Memoires  inedits  du  eomte  de  Im' 
motte-  Vaiois  sur  sa  vie  et  eon  ipo^ue.  The  best 
account  of  the  afiair  and  its  political  bearings  is 
to  be  found  in  Louis  Blanc's  ffietoire  de  la  ri- 
volution  Franpaise, 

LA  MOTTE  FOUQUE.    See  FouQui. 

LAMP,  a  vessel  employed  for  producing  light, 
and  sometimes  also  heat,  b^  the  combustion  of 
inflammable  fluids,  grease,  or  wax.  The  simple 
form  of  these  contrivances  adopted  by  the  an« 
dent  Hebrews  has  continued  in  use  down  to  the 
present  day;  and  until  near  the  dose  of  the 
last  century  this  had  hardly  been  improved 
upon  among  the  most  civilized  nations.  Even 
on  the  American  continent  may  still  be  seen 
among  the  Canadian  French  the  same  low  oval 
metallic  vessel  that  was  used  by  the  ancient 
orientals  and  Europeans,  furnished  with  a  han- 
dle at  one  end  and  a  beak  at  the  other,  through 
a  hole  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  pro- 
jects the  wick  from  the  reservoir  of  oil  or 
grease  below.  Some  are  made  to  be  carried 
in  the  hand  and  place  upon  tables,  and  others 
are  kept  suspended  by  chains  in  the  middle  of 
rooms.  They  give  a  dim  smoky  light,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  carbonaceous  matter  not  being 
sumciently  spread  by  an  open  wick  to  be  reach- 
ed by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  before  it  is  dis- 
sipated in  sooty  vapor.  (See  Combustion,  and 
Flamb.)    The  external  form  of  the  lamp  was 
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more  of  a  stndy  to  the  ancients  than  the  prin- 
ciples of  combustion.  They  gave  to  it  the  most 
graceful  outlines,  and  ornamented  it  with  gro* 
tesque  figures  and  fanciful  designs  which  were 
often  of  great  beauty.  They  suspended  their 
lamps  from  the  ceiling  or  from  the  hands  of  or- 
namental figures  of  boys  or  men,  or  they  were 
placed  upon  stands.  As  at  the  present  day  in 
Aleppo  and  Egypt,  they  were  kept  by  the  He- 
brews burning  all  night ;  and  to  this  much  im- 
portance was  attached,  the  putting  out  of  the 
light  being  significant  of  the  extinction  of  the 
family  and  desertion  of  the  house.  Hence  the 
frequent  use  of  such  phrases  in  the  Scriptures, 
especially  in  Job  and  the  Proverbs,  as  "The 
lamp  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out  ;^*  and  of 
the  prudent  wife,  "  Her  candle  goeth  not  out 
by  night." — ^The  first  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  lamps  was  removing  the  beak  by 
a  long  neck  to  a  distance  from  the  reservoir 
of  oil,  thus  reducing  the  width  of  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  lamp.  Beside  this  object,  it  was 
soon  found  by  those  who  investigated  the  mat- 
ter, that  the  following  were  subjects  for  im- 
provement: 1,  the  wick,  which  as  used  pre- 
sented a  bundle  of  fibres,  the  inner  portion  of 
which,  though  saturated  with  oil,  was  removed 
from  the  reach  of  the  air  required  for  its  com- 
bustion ;  2,  tlie  level  of  the  surface  of  the  oil, 
that  from  first  to  last  it  should  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  level  of  the  burning  part  of  the 
wick,  thus  securing  uniformity  in  the  supply 
of  oil  for  combustion ;  and  8,  the  concentration 
of  the  light  by  reflectors  at  points  where  it  is 
wanted.  The  wick  was  first  improved  and  much 
used  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Rhine 
by  platting  its  fibres  together  to  make  it  fiat  and 
ribbon-like.  A  flat  socket  was  provided  for  it, 
and  it  was  made  to  move  up  and  down  by  a  ho- 
rizontal spindle  and  toothea  wheel,  which  could 
be  turned  by  the  fingers  as  required.  This  was 
known  as  the  Worms  lamp,  and  it  has  of  late 
years  been  introduced  into  New  England.  A 
greater  improvement  was  that  of  the  Argand 
burner,  in  which  tne  wick  was  made  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  so  arranged  that 
a  current  of  air  could  pass  up  within  it,  as  well 
as  come  to  its  external  surface.  The  addition 
of  a  chimney  of  sheet  iron,  as  originally  made 
by  Argand,  by  producing  an  upward  draught  in- 
creased the  supply  of  air.  (See  Aboand  Lamp.) 
The  effect  of  the  chimney  was  afterward  much 
increased  by  contracting  its  upper  portion  and 
forming  a  shoulder,  against  which  the  ascending 
current  impinges,  and  is  turned  inward  upon  the 
fiame.  The  so  called  astral  lamps  were  provided 
with  these  wicks,  and  the  reservoir  for  the  oil 
was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  ring  en- 
circling the  hollow  central  stand  that  support- 
ed the  burner,  and  with  which  it  was  connected 
by  one  of  the  tubular  braces  that  held  it  up. 
Thus  the  level  of  the  oil  in  the  shallow  ring 
could  not  undergo  much  change,  and  it  con- 
tinued very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
burning  part  of  the  wick  until  it  was  almost 
exhausted.    In  consequence  of  the  thin  and  pe- 


culiar shape  given  to  the  ring  the  lamp  oast  no 
shadow  at  a  little  distance  off,  and  a  vase  of 
ground  glass  surrounding  the  flame  served  to 
render  the  light  still  more  difiusive  or  scattered. 
One  form  of  it  was  hence  styled  the  sinnmbra 
lamp  (Lai.  sine  umhrct^  without  shade).  In  this 
lamp  was  fijrst  introduced  the  contrivance  for 
moving  the  wick  up  or  down  by  causing  the 
hollow  metallic  cylinder  that  carries  it  to  travel 
round  another  in  which  is  a  spiral  slot;  a  fixed 
pin  projecting  from  the  outer  cylinder  into  this 
slot  causes  tiie  cylinder  to  be  lifted  or  depressed 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  revolution. 
Many  other  forms  of  lamp  were  also  contrived 
with  special  reference  to  reducing  the  shadow. 
In  some  the  reservoir  was  supported  on  one  side 
of  an  upright  rod,  and  partially  counterbalanced 
by  the  burner,  chimney,  shade,  &c,  on  the 
other  side.  The  shadow  of  the  lamp  would  thus 
fall  only  in  one  direction,  and  this  might  be 
against  the  wall.  The  reservoir  was  also  placed 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  burner,  so 
that  the  shadow  should  be  directed  upward ;  or 
considerably  below  this  level,  so  that  it  shoold 
fall  upon  the  table ;  and  ingenious  mechanical 
devices  were  introduced,  in  the  one  case  to  reg- 
ulate the  downward  flow  of  the  oil,  and  in  the 
other  to  rfuse  it  to  the  burner.  The  more  i>er- 
fect  were  these  devices  the  more  expenave  were 
the  lamps ;  and  the  simpler  astral  lamps  for  many 
years  continued  to  be  generally  preferred  as  the 
most  convenient  and  easily  kept  in  order.  In 
the  year  1800  Garcel  devised  an  ingenious  piece 
of  clock-work  machinery  for  pumping  the  oil 
from  a  reservoir  at  the  foot  of  the  lamp  im  to 
the  burner,  and  thus  supplying  this  always  from 
the  same  point,  while  the  excess  of  oil  flowed 
back  into  the  reservoir.  This  being  at  the  base 
of  the  stand  and  the  flame  at  the  top,  there  was 
consequently  no  shadow.  The  lamp,  afterwatd 
slightly  improved  by  other  manufacturers,  was 
in  many  respects  the  most  perfect  of  these 
contrivances ;  but  its  great  cost  restricted  its 
use  to  the  wealthy.  It  was  moreover  so  iq- 
conveniently  laree  and  heavy,  that  it  conld  be 
moved  only  with  difliculty;  and  the  compli- 
cated nature  of  its  mechanism  required  aeoess 
to  skilful  workmen,  such  as  can  be  found  only 
in  large  cities,  to  keep  it  in  repair.  Vases  or 
globes  of  ground  glass,  such  as  were  first  ap- 
plied to  the  sinnmbra  lamp,  were  found  ne- 
cessary in  all  the  large  lamps  with  briUiant 
fiames  to  reduce  the  dazzling  effect  of  the 
light,  by  causing  the  rays  to  cross  each  other  in 
every  direction,  as  they  pass  through  the  glass, 
which  appears  to  the  eve  as  if  it  were  itself 
their  central  source.  And  in  order  to  economize 
the  light,  and  direct  the  chief  portion  of  it  only 
where  it  is  required,  reflectors  of  metal  wei^ 
contrived,  some  approaching  a  parabolic  form, 
with  surface  brightly  polished,  for  turning  the 
light  back  into  the  room  in  parallel  rays,  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  upon  the  w^l ;  and 
others  of  conical  shape,  to  be  suspended  over  the 
flame,  their  inner  surface  whitened  to  prevent 
absorption  of  the  light,  and  their  sides  indined, 
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at  least  in  those  constrncted  with  reference  to 
the  most  nsefal  effect,  at  an  angle  of  60®.  The 
meet  perfect  reflectors  are  those  described  in  the 
article  Fbb8nel.  The  attention  directed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  to  the  subject 
«f  producing  artificial  light  by  convenient  and 
efficient  methods  caused  many  more  forms  of 
lamps  to  be  introduced  than  can  here  be  named. 
Borne  were  designed  to  burn  the  crude  whale 
Ml,  whidi  on  account  of  its  viscidity  reouires  to 
be  heated  before  it  can  pass  along  the  nbres  of 
the  wick.  Parker's  hot  oil  or  economic  lamp 
was  especially  adapted  for  this  use.  The  reser- 
voir was  a  double  cylinder  of  metal  surrounding 
the  upper  portion  of  the  chimney,  which  was 
also  of  metfd,  the  lower  part  being  of  glass.  It 
was  supported  by  a  side  arm,  which  was  made 
hollow  to  convey  the  oil  to  the  burner  below. 
A  paper  dade  served  to  conceal  the  apparatus 
above  the  flame,  and  also  to  reflect  tne  light 
downward.  This  lamp  is  very  hij^hly  com- 
mended by  Dr.  Ure  for  its  illuminating  power 
and  economy.  The  lamps  of  Benkler,  con- 
structed in  Wiesbaden  in  1840,  introduced  a 
peculiar  contrivance  in  the  form  of  tiie  burner, 
which  caused  the  draught  of  air  to  impinge  at 
an  angle  upon  the  flame,  making  the  combustion 
more  vivid  and  the  light  more  brilliant.  It 
rendered  practicable  the  use  of  poor  qualities  of 
oil,  such  as  in  other  lamps  were  very  imperfectly 
oonsomed,  and  only  with  the  production  of  much 
ODoke  and  disagreeable  smell.  The  so  called 
solar  lamp&  first  made  by  Mr.  Smith  in  Bir- 
mingham, depended  on  this  principle;  and  it 
was  essential  to  the  excellent  solar  lamps  made 
by  Cornelius  of  Philadelphia,  which,  by  means 
of  a  metallic  cylinder  passing  from  the  burner 
down  into  the  reservoir,  permitted  the  use  of 
lard  instead  of  oil,  sufficient  heat  being  conveyed 
from  the  flame  to  keep  it  in  a  melted  state.  The 
solar  lamps,  on  account  of  the  cheap  materials 
they  consume,  have  been  very  extensively  used ; 
but  they  require  particular  care  to  keep  them 
dean.  The  wick  must  be  frequently  changed, 
and  always  freshly  trimmed  with  every  using ; 
and  the  reservoir  also  must  be  freshly  filled  at 
the  same  time.  A  report  of  comparative  experi- 
ments made  in  1844  for  the  U.  S.  treasury  depart- 
ment with  the  solar  lard  lamp,  an  Argand  burner 
for  roein  gas,  and  an  Argand  oil  lamp  such  as 
was  used  in  the  lighthouses,  b^  Prof.  Walter  R. 
Johnson  and  others,  is  contained  in  ^*  Senate 
Document  No.  166,"  28th  congress,  2d  session. 
The  results  are  also  given  in  the  American  edi- 
tion of  Enapp's ''  Chemical  Technology"  (1848), 
vol.  i  p.  212.  This  work  contains  also  much 
information  respecting  the  various  sorts  of 
lamps  and  their  comparative  advantages.  The 
resolts  of  the  comparative  trials  referred  to 
were,  that  from  the  same  weights  of  the  mate- 
rials employed,  the  quantity  of  light  afforded  by 
lard  was  represented  by  the  figures  1068 ;  by 
loain  gas,  of  specific  gravity  0.8098,  ^or  48  per 
cent,  superior  in  density  to  coal  gas,"  by  966 ; 
and  by  sperm  oU  (i  summer  and  i  winter 
strained)  by  711.    Lard  being  estimated  to  cost 


5.8  cents  per  lb.,  oil  91.6  cents  per  gallon,  and 
rosin  65.8  cents  per  barrel  of  800  lbs.,  the  rela- 
tive cost  was  calculated  as  follows :  lard  81.9, 
rosin  gas  86.8,  oil  100.— The  forms  of  lamp  so 
far  noticed  are  not  adapted  for  being  carried 
about  in  the  hand,  and  their  advantageous  qual- 
ities depend  on  their  being  employed  for  sev- 
eral persons  together.  Little  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  production  of  economical,  safe,  and 
convenient  small  lamps.  The  vapor  lamps, 
made  for  burning  the  vapors  arising  from  a 
mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  alcohol,  which 
is  kept  sufficiently  heated  by  a  metallic  tube 
passing  down  into  the  mixture  from  the  flame, 
prombed  to  meet  this  want;  but  they  provea 
expensive  in  use,  and  not  altogether  free  from 
duiger  and  the  offensive  smoke  and  smell  of 
burning  turpentine.  Similar  lamps  are  in  use 
for  burning  the  volatile  hvdrocarbons  obtained 
from  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  bitumi- 
nous coals.  To  ^ese  succeeded  a  variety  of  so 
called  camphene  lamps,  some  account  of  which 
has  been  given  in  the  article  Burning  Fluid. 
For  the  economy  and  convenience  attending 
their  use  they  are  very  generally  employed,  al- 
though for  years  past  some  fatal  accident  has 
been  almost  daily  chronicled  resulting  from  the 
explosion  of  the  dangerous  fluid.  The  oils  ob- 
tained by  dbtillation  of  bituminous  coals  are  in- 
troducing new  forms  of  lamps  adapted  to  their 
use,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  present  all  the 
advantages  of  cheapness,  portability,  and  bril- 
liancy of  light  that  distinguish  the  camphene 
lamps,  while  their  entire  i^ety  gives  to  them 
a  preference  which  must  cause  the  use  of  the 
latter  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  A  multitude 
of  burners  have  been  contrived  for  these  lamps, 
all  made  with  reference  to  effecting  the  most 
thorough  combustion  of  the  oil.  One  of  these  in 
very  general  use  has  a  flat  wick  {  of  an  inch 
broad,  which  is  moved  up  and  down  by  a  hori- 
zontal spindle.  The  wick  tube  is  set  in  a  hollow 
cap  of  thin  brass,  which  screws  tightly  upon  the 
top  of  the  lamp,  and  on  each  side  of  the  tube  is 
an  aperture  which  extends  down  through  the 
hollow  cap  into  the  lamp,  so  that  any  vapor  aris- 
ing from  the  oil  can  pass  up  to  the  wick.  There 
are  also  apertures  for  admitting  air  into  the 
cap,  allowing  it  to  mix  with  the  volatile  vapors. 
Over  ^e  cap  is  fitted  tightly  a  brass  ring  or  cy- 
lindrical piece  perforated  all  around  with  holes 
to  let  in  air  to  the  wick;  and  this  ring  car- 
ries a  dome-shaped  cover  of  thin  brass  In  the 
top  of  which  is  a  slit  or  elongated  opening  a  lit- 
tle larger  than  the  wick  and  directly  over  it, 
through  which  the  fiame  passes  up.  The  dome 
being  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  ring,  there 
is  room  outside  of  it  for  the  base  of  a  glass 
chimney  to  stand,  and  this  is  moreover  sup- 
ported outside  by  the  extension  upward  of  the 
brass  cylinder.  Another  row  of  holes  per- 
forated at  the  base  of  this  extension  lets  in 
air,  which  passes  under  the  foot  of  the  glass,  and 
circulates  up  the  outside  of  the  dome,  meeting 
the  flame  at  the  top.  The  dome  with  its  open- 
ing is  somewhat  like  the  peculiar  arrangement 
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in  the  solar  lamp.  The  chimnex  is  enlarged 
immediately  above  the  flame,  and  is  then  con- 
tracted to  the  same  diameter  as  below. — ^Lamps 
ia  chemical  operations  answer  the  purpose  of 
smidl  furnaces.  They  are  made  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms,  adapted  to  special  uses  and  the 
kinds  of  fuel  employed.  Some  are  oil  lamps 
designed  for  the  nse  of  the  blowpipe,  and  are 
famished  with  a  broad  flat  wick  convenient 
for  this  purpose.  Others  are  designed  to  con- 
snme  alcohol ;  and  these  are  either  plain  vessels, 
commonly  of  glass,  famished  with  a  metallic 
tube  for  holding  the  wick  and  a  closely  fitting 
bell-shaped  cover  of  glass  for  protecting  the 
alcohol  from  evaporation  when  the  lamp  is  not 
in  nse ;  or  they  are  more  elaborately  oonstraoted 
of  metal,  provided  with  an  Argand  burner,  and 
made  to  slide  upon  an  upright  rod.  This  rod 
also  supports  movable  rings  adapted  for  holding 
cmcibles  and  other  vessels  over  the  flame  of  the 
lamp.  The  heat  is  concentrated  by  the  use  of 
a  metallic  chimney ;  and  in  some  lamps  it  can 
be  intensified  by  propelling  a  current  of  air  of 
annular  form  and  concentric  with  the  Argand 
burner,  so  directed  as  to  impinge  across  the 
flame.  Alcohol  is  preferred  to  oil  for  the  reason 
that  its  flame  leaves  no  sooty  deposit  upon  the 
surfaces  it  touches,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
cause  the  radiation  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
heat.  Illuminating  gas,  where  it  is  available,  is 
advantageously  substituted  for  both  oil  and  al- 
cohol; and  numerous  devices  are  employed  for 
obtaining  from  this  either  the  greatest  intensity 
of  heat  by  the  introduction  of  a  current  of  air 
into  the  jet,  or  a  disseminated  heat  by  its  diffu- 
sion over  krge  surfaces.  (See  end  of  article 
Blowpipe,  and  Gas,  as  fuel.) — Safety  Lamps. 
In  the  article  Golueby  mention  is  made  of  ex- 
plosions which  occasionally  occur  in  coal  mines, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  them 
by  the  nse  of  safety  lamps.  Oontrivances  called 
steel  mills  were  first  used  to  give  light  in  dan- 
gerous parts  of  the  mines,  a  succession  of  sparks 
being  constantly  elicited  by  the  rapid  revolution 
of  little  wheels  of  steel  against  pieces  of  flint. 
In  an  explosive  mixture  of  gas  and  air  these 
however  were  not  safe,  as  the  sparks  were  lia- 
ble to  produce  explosion.  Their  greatly  in- 
creased brilliaDcy  in  this  served  to  indicate  dan- 
ger; and  where  the  gas  predominated  above 
tiie  explosive  proportion  the  sparks  were  of 
blood-red  color  or  ceased  entirely  to  be  emitted. 
The  necessity  of  more  efficient  protection  led 
to  the  invention  in  1818,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Clanny 
of  Sunderland,  Durham,  of  the  first  trae  safety 
lamp.  In  this  the  communication  with  the  ex- 
ternal air  was  intercepted  by  water,  through 
which  the  air  was  made  to  pass.  This  appara- 
tus proved  too  cumbrous  for  general  nse.  In 
1815  Mr.  G«orge  Stephenson  and  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  both  invented  safety  lamps  on  other  prin- 
ciples. The  former,  noticing  the  effect  of  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  to  extinguish 
the  burning  Jets  of  inflammable  gas  ^ed 
blowers,  which  issue  from  the  crevices  of  coal 
mines,  contrived  a  lamp  which  was  protected 


by  a  glass  cylinder,  and  covered  at  top  with  a 
perforated  metallic  cap  to  allow  the  products  of 
combustion  to  pass  out.  The  air  to  sapport 
combustion  was  admitted  through  small  open- 
ings in  the  bottom,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  velocity  of  the  current  entering  the  lamp 
would  prevent  the  explosion  pasung  backward; 
but  the  protection  the  lamp  affords  was  roiDy 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  tne  apertures,  contin- 
ued through  capillary  tubes  till  they  discharged 
all  around  and  close  against  the  circular  buraer. 
Davy's  lamp,  commonly  known  as  the  DaTj, 
has  already  been  noticed  in  the  article  on  thai 
distinguished  chemist  The  wire  gauze  cylinder, 
through  which  the  air  was  admitted,  served  also 
for  the  passage  of  the  light,  and  when  composed 
of  wire  of  ^^  to  ^V  o^  ^^  ii^ch  in  diameter,  and 
with  28  wires  or  784  apertures  to  the  inch, 
proved  a  perfect  obstraction  to  the  flame  in  tiie 
most  explosive  mixtures,  nnless  these  were 
blown  in  currents  through  the  gauze,  or  the 
lamp  was  carried  rapidly  through  the  gas.  The 
wires  might  even  be  heated  red  hot,  as  sometimeB 
happens  in  very  foul  air  by  the  flame  leaving 
the  wick  and  burning  in  the  apper  part  of  the 
cylinder,  and  no  explosion  take  place ;  but  if  a 

glass  cover  became  hot  it  mi^ht  be  broken  bj 
rops  of  water  falling  upon  it ;  and  so  fragile  a 
material  under  any  circumstances  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  sure  protection.  Among  the  va- 
rious modifications  of  the  Davy  are  lamps  pro- 
vided with  a  cylinder  of  glass  which  is  protected 
with  an  outer  one  of  wire  gauze,  thus  combining 
the  advantages  of  both.  The  Clanny  lamp  has 
a  lower  cylinder  of  stout  glass,  upon  the  top  of 
which  is  a  smaller  one  of  wire  geuze.  The  glass 
in  this  case  is  for  the  sake  of  its  allowing  a  greater 
quantity  of  light  to  pass  than  the  wire  ganze. 
Others  have  been  made  with  two  glass  cyUn- 
ders,  one  within  the  other,  with  a  space  between 
them  for  the  passage  of  air  from  the  top  down, 
passing  through  wire  gauze  at  the  top  and  again 
at  the  bottom  as  it  entered  the  lamp.  The  outer 
cylinder,  being  protected  from  the  heat  bj  its 
separation  fh)m  the  fiame  and  by  the  oold  air 
passing  through,  is  not  liable  to  be  broken  by 
the  dropping  of  water  upon  it;  and  if  by  any 
accident  it  should  be  broken,  the  inner  one,  if  it 
escaped  injury,  would  still  serve  for  a  temporary 

J>rotection.  The  most  perfect  of  the  safe^ 
amps  are  provided  with  the  Argand  burner 
and  a  glass  shade  within  the  wire  gauze.  The 
common  Davy  has  the  ordinary  cotton  wick  in 
the  round  tube,  and  a  wire  passing  through 
the  bottom  of  the  lamp  is  so  bent  within  tfd 
without,  that  it  can  be  used  to  snuff  the  wiek 
and  to  push  it  up  or  down. 

LAMPASAS,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  formed 
in  1856,  bounded  W.  by  the  Colorado  river  and 
drained  by  the  Lampasas;  area,  910  sq.  m.;  po]^ 
in  1868,  1,196,  of  whom  186  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  much  broken  and  the  soil  is  fertila 
Cotton,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  the  Chinese  sn(^ 
cane  are  fuUnd  to  thrive,  and  much  of  the  land 
is  well  adapted  to  grazing. 
LAMPBLACK,  a  sooty  substance  deposited 
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in  the  oombuBtion  of  vegetable  matters.  It 
Ibmu  when  the  flame  is  chilled  bj  the  intro- 
daotion  witbin  it  of  a  cold  bodj,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  check  the  conyersion  of  the  fine 
]Mrticles  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  cause 
them  to  gpatber  in  visible  masses  upon  the  cold 
0Qf&ce ;  it  is  also  collected  upon  tbe  walls  of 
floea  and  chambers  arranged  for  tbe  passage  of 
the  volatile  products  of  combustion  that  arise 
from  fires  fea  with  insufficient  air.  It  consists 
of  finely  divided  carbon,  more  or  less  mixed 
with  the  various  compounds  into  which  the 
elements  of  vegetable  substances  resolve  them- 
selves when  submitted  to  the  process  of  destruc- 
tive distillation.  It  is  consequently  of  very 
variable  composition,  and  possesses  different 
qualities  according  to  the  different  conditions, 
as  to  distance  from  the  fire,  amount  of  air  ad- 
nutted,  ftc,  as  well  as  according  to  the  kind  of 
eombostible  matters  employed.  Wood  deposits 
on  the  waUs  near  the  nre  a  glistening  vamish- 
like  substance  of  blackish  brown  color,  which 
oontains  dried  tar  with  a  little  charcoal.  This 
is  called  glance-black,  and  is  the  portion  of  the 
earbooaoeous  deposit  which  is  used  for  the  prep- 
aration of  bistre,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
meats.  The  soot  collected  further  from  tbe 
fire  contains  much  more  carbon,  and  is  known 
as  flake-black*  The  resins,  fats,  and  oils  give  a 
product  rich  in  carbon  with  little  tarry  matter. 
That  collected  flur  fix^m  the  fire  is  a  dark  pitdi- 
Uaek  substance,  much  used  as  a  pigment  in  the 
preparation  of  dark  colors.  It  is  the  coloring 
matter  of  printers'  ink,  and  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  shoe  blacking  and  numerous  similar  prep- 
araiioDS.  The  finest  quality  of  it  used  formerly 
to  be  collected  by  the  combustion  of  refuse  oils 
hi  lamps,  whence  the  name  lampblack.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  its  greatest  purity  by  passing 
oil  or  alcohol  through  tubes  m  a  state  of  igni- 
tion. An  impalpable  powder  is  deposited,  hav- 
ing neither  taste  nor  smeU,  a  conductor  or  eleo- 
trwity,  and  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  water. — 
Various  sorts  of  apparatU9  are  in  use  for  collect- 
ing lampblack.  By  the  German  process  refbse 
lerinous  substances,  as  pine  leaves,  branches, 
chips,  ^sc^  are  burned  in  ovens  with  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  air,  and  the  smoke  is  con- 
rejed  in  a  low  horizontal  flue  about  16  feet  long 
to  a  chamber  of  the  capacity  of  from  2,000  to 
8,000  cubic  feet  This  has  a  pyramidal  or  coni- 
cal shaped  roof  of  some  woollen  stuff  of  loose 
tertore  or  of  sheet  iron,  which  can  be  lowered 
down  into  the  chamber,  scraping  its  walls  as  it 
desoenda.  The  smoke  passing  slowly  through 
the  floe  and  the  chamber  leaves  in  me  former 
the  cruder  product,  and  in  the  chamber  upon 
its  waOa  and  in  the  hood  the  finer  quality.  This 
ia  frequently  shaken  down,  especially  firom  the 
woollen  covering,  the  pores  of  which  otherwise 
heoorae  filled,  obstructing  the  draught.  The 
freably  deposited  lampblack  is  liable  to  ignite 
apontaneonsly  on  exposure  to  the  air.  By  the 
Enf^ish  meithod  the  smoke  Ib  passed  through  a 
■eries  of  bags,  arranged  vertically  side  by  side, 
in  whkh  the  lampblack  is  already  assorted  as 


to  quality  in  collecting.  The  impure  sorts, 
which  are  ii^Jured  by  the  empyreumatio  resins 
they  contain,  are  purified  by  igniting  them  in 
close  vessels  with  access  of  very  little  air.  The 
whole  becomes  red  hot,  and  the  tarry  and  am- 
moniacal  matters  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
lampblack  are  consumed.  Goal  tar  and  bitu- 
minous coal  are  used  for  the  production  of 
inferior  qualities  of  lampblack. 

LAMPREY,  a  cyclostome  or  marsipobranch 
fish  of  the  femiily  petromyumini  {hyperoartia^ 
Mtiller),  and  genus  petromyeon  (Linn.).  This 
order,  with  the  myzinoids,  constitutes  the  dass 
of  myzonts  of  Agassiz.  The  blood  is  red,  the 
heart  distinct,  the  branchial  artery  without  a 
bulb  and  furnished  at  tbe  base  with  2  valves ; 
the  body  smooth,  cylindrical,  and  vermiform, 
mouth  anterior,  gills  fixed,  and  eyes  distinct; 
the  single  olfactory  cavity  opens  above  by  an 
external  foramen,  leading  to  a  blind  canal  not 
communicating  with  the  moutli  through  a  per- 
forated palate  as  in  the  mvxinoids ;  thorax 
cartilaginous,  sustaining  the  branchial  appara- 
tus composed  of  rib-like  strips  descending  on 
each  dde  beneath  the  skin,  with  7  external  spira- 
cles, opening  from  the  fauces  into  a  sub-oesopha- 
geal  tube,  having  a  posterior  csDcal  extremity. 
These  are  the  first  fishes  in  which  there  is  a 
distinct  brain  enclosed  in  a  cartUaginous  crani- 
um ;  there  are  2  dorsal  fins,  the  posterior  joined 
with  the  caudal,  and  mere  folds  of  skin  with 
scarcely  perceptible  rudimentary  rays;  pectorals 
and  ventrals  absent;  the  cephalic  cartilage  is 
undivided ;  there  is  a  spout  hole  in  the  head, 
and  a  spiral  valve  in  the  intestine;  there  is  no 
oviduct  nor  seminal  duct.  The  jaws  are  absent, 
but  the  circular  mouth,  tongue,  and  pharynx 
are  armed  with  conical  or  crescentio  sharp  teeth 
of  indurated  albumen.  The  gills  are  7  little 
fixed  bags,  each  having  its  proper  artery,  its 
opening  into  the  sub-cesophogeal  tube,  ana  its 
extern^  foramen  by  which  the  water  passes 
out — ^The  old  genus  petramyBon  has  been  sub- 
divided into  6,  according  to  the  shape  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  teeth.  The  common  European 
lamprey,  or  lamprey  eel  as  it  is  often  called  (P. 
fnarinusj  Linn.),  attains  a  length  of  more  than 
8  feet;  the  color  is  yellowish  marbled  with 
brown.  Having  no  air  bladder  and  being  desti- 
tute of  lateral  fins,  they  are  usually  found  near 
the  bottom,  and  to  avoid  being  carried  away  by 
the  currents  they  attach  themselves  to  stones  by 
means  of  the  tongue,  which  acts  like  a  sucking 
piston  in  the  circular  mouth,  whence  the  names 
of  petromyztm  and  cydostomes ;  in  the  same 
manner  they  attach  themselves  to  larger  fishes^ 
which  they  devour ;  by  means  of  the  appara- 
tus above  described  respiration  may  be  carried 
on  independently  of  the  mouth,  the  branchial 
currents  passing  from  one  series  of  openings  to 
the  other  across  the  sub-<Bsophageal  tube.  Tbe 
intestine  is  small  and  nearly  straight;  the  eggs 
are  laid  late  in  the  spring,  the  milt  and  roe  es- 
caping by  a  membranous  sheath  communicating 
with  the  abdominal  cavity.  They  ascend  riv- 
ers from  the  sea  to  spawn.   They  are  very  gen- 
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erallj  distributed  ia  Earope  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  arctic  waters,  ascending  the  rivers 
in  spring;  at  this  season  great  nnmbers  are 
caught,  Sieir  flesh  being  considered  a  delicacy. 
The  food  of  the  lamprey  consists  of  any  soft 
animal  matter,  especially  the  fiesh  of  fishes  to 
which  they  attach  themselves.  The  river  lam- 
prey or  lampem  (P.  fluviatilis^  Linn.)  is  a 
smaller  fish,  and  confined  to  fresh  or  brackish 
water ;  the  length  is  from  12  to  18  inches,  and 
the  color  bluisli  olive  above  and  silvery  below. 
Great  numbers  were  formerly  caught  in  the 
Thames,  Severn,  &c.,  and  sold  to  the  Dutch  for 
bait  in  the  tnrbot  fishery.  This  and  the  pre- 
ceding species  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  living 
several  days  out  of  water.  The  fringed-lipped 
lamprey  (P.  Flaneri,  Bloch)  is  about  10  inches 
long,  stout,  with  the  circular  lip  margined  with 
smiJl  cirri,  and  the  2  dorsals  nearly  united ;  it 
IB  found  in  the  rivers  of  Europe.  The  P.  fAor^ 
daaCy  of  Australia,  has  the  dorsals  widely  separat- 
ed.— ^The  most  common  of  the  American  species 
is  the  P.  Americanus  (Lesueur),  crowing  about 
2i  feet  long ;  the  color  is  olive  brown  above, 
with  blackish  brown  confiuent  patches,  and  be- 
neath uniform  dull  brown.  This  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  rivers  of  New  England  and  New 
York,  especially  near  their  mouths ;  it  likes  best 
shallow  rapid  streams  with  pebbly  bottoms,  in 
which  it  builds  circular  nests  8  or  4  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  a  foot  or  two  high,  bringing  stones 
in  the  mouth  varying  from  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg  to  that  of  the  fist.  They  ascend  high  falls 
by  clinging  to  the  rocks,  after  suddenly  darting 
forward;  though  uncommon  in  rivers  obstructed 
by  dams,  they  are  abundant  at  their  outlets,  es- 
pecially in  the  Merrimack  near  Lowell.  Several 
other  species  are  described  in  Br.  Storer's  ^  Sy- 
nopsis of  the  Fishes  of  North  America. '* — ^The 
genus  ammocates  (Dum^ril)  should  be  here  men- 
tioned. It  has  the  same  cylindrical  body,  bran- 
chial apertures,  and  fins  as  the  lampreys ;  the 
mouth  is  semi-circular,  withooit  teeth,  the  pos- 
terior lip  transverse,  and  cirrated  within ;  the 
branchisU  apertures  open  internally  into  the  oeso- 
phagus itself;  the  incomplete  circle  of  the  mouth 
prevents  its  adhering  to  rocks  and  other  bodies ; 
the  external  branchial  openings  are  placed  in  a 
longitudinal  furrow.  It  is  often  called  mud  1am- 

?rey,  from  its  being  found  in  the  mud  and  sand, 
he  best  known  species  in  Europe  is  A,  hran- 
ehialU  (Cuv.),  6  or  7  indies  long,  about  as  thick 
as  a  goose  quill,  generally  of  a  yellowish  brown 
color  above,  darker  on  the  head  and  back,  lighter 
beneath ;  the  eves  are  very  small ;  it  spawns  at 
the  end  of  April,  and  feeds  upon  worm^  insects, 
and  dead  matter,  living  in  fresh  water  in  manv 
countries  of  Europe.  Another  species  is  the  A, 
horealii  (Ag.).  Dr.  Storer  describes  8  species 
as  occurring  in  North  America,  the  A.  ticolor 
(Lesueur),  A,  cancolor  (Kirtland),  and  A.  uni- 
color  (De  Kay).  From  its  resemblance  to  the 
lamprey,  ammoecBtei  was  called  petromyson  by 
the  early  writers.  Aug.  Mailer  (MUUer's  Arehw. 
1856)  maintains  that  ammoeates  is  the  larval 
form  of  petromyzon^  and  does  not  attain  the 


perfect  state  until  the  4th  year  from  the  egg; 
subsequent  observations  confirm  this  view, 
which,  if  true,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  par- 
tial metamorphosis  in  fish,  and  shows  upon 
what  transitory  characters  genera  may  be 
founded.  According  to  Van  der  Hoeven,  the 
cleavage  of  the  yolk  is  entire,  and  in  the  lint 
stage  of  development  there  is  much  analogy 
with  that  of  the  frog. 

LAMPSAGUS,  or  Lampsaoum,  a  Greek  dtj 
of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  Helles- 
pont near  where  it  expands  into  the  Propontifli 
Its  original  name  had  been  Pityusa,  bat  being 
colonized  at  an  early  period  by  loniana  from 
Phocffia  and  Miletus,  they  called  it  LampsMm 
It  had  an  excellent  harbor,  and  became  a  place 
of  extensive  commerce.  Miltiades,  the  son  of 
Gypselus,  who  had  established  himself  in  the 
Thracian  Ohersonesus,  made  war  on  the  Lamp- 
sacenes,  but  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoDer 
by  them.  Croesus  however  espousing  his  caose^ 
they  restored  him  to  freedom.  After  the  rise 
of  the  Persian  power,  Lampsacus  became  ralh 
ject  to  it.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  PeniaQS 
at  Mycale  Lampsacus  Joined  the  Athenian 
confederacy,  but  it  afterward  revolted  when 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  armament  and  army  in  Sicily.  It 
was  however  reduced  bv  Strombichides,  and 
remained  dependent  on  Athens  till  the  time  of 
Alexander,  when  it  was  absorbed  in  the  Mace- 
donian, and  subsequently  in  the  Roman  domin- 
ions. In  the  age  of  Strabo  it  was  still  a  place 
of  importance.  Charon  the  historian,  Anaxi- 
mines  the  rhetorician,  and  Metrodoras  the  phi- 
losopher, were  natives  of  Lampsacus,  which  was 
also  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Priapo&  Its 
territory  was  famous  for  wine.  The  name  d 
Lampsacus  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  Lamsaki, 
a  small  village  near  the  probable  site  of  the  an- 
cient city,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains. 

LANARK,  the  county  town  of  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland,  situated  on  the  river  Clyde,  655  feet 
above  the  sea,  25  m.  S.  E.  from  Glasgow,  and 
81  S.  W.  from  Edinburgh ;  pop.  in  1851, 5,005. 
Its  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  hand 
loom  weaving  for  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley 
manufacturers.  Shoes  are  auo  made.  There 
are  several  breweries  and  flour  mills.-— About  1 
m.  S.  is  the  manufacturing  village  of  NewLax- 
ABK,  on  the  Clyde ;  pop.  in  1851, 1,643.  This 
village  owes  its  origin  to  David  Dale,  who 
erected  a  cotton  factory  there  toward  the  end 
of  the  18th  century.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
management  by  his  son-in-law,  Robert  Owen, 
who  in  1815  attempted  an  economical  ^^H^^ 
ment  among  the  work  people.  They  numbered 
about  2,500,  and  were  under  his  control  ontil 
1827,  when  he  retired  from  the  management  of 
the  works.  A  French  writer  who  visited  New 
Lanark  thus  described  it  inOwen'sday :  '^The 
houses  of  the  colony  are  of  a  simple  but  elegant 
structure ;  some  contain  a  number  of  chambers, 
or  small  apartments,  for  one  or  two  woikmen  or 
for  a  family ;  others  in  their  upper  stories  hare 
magazines  of  provisions  of  every  description; 
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and  in  the  lower  parts  are  sliops  open  at  certain 
honrs  of  the  day,  where  each  workman  or  fam- 
ilj  maj  obtain  credit  till  it  reaches  the  amoant 
of  the  snm  due  fbr  a  month^s  labor ;  and  in 
case  of  the  birth  of  a  child,  illness,  &o.,  addi- 
tional advances  are  made.  Beside  2  vast  build- 
ings for  the  workmen,  and  the  large  detached 
boose  which  serves  for  a  magazine,  there  are  8 
others :  first  a  manufactory  6  stories  high ;  then 
&  fine  edifice  with  a  spacious  court  before  it  for 
the  children,  with  halls  of  instruction,  exercise, 
and  prayer.  A  little  further  on,  close  to  a  ca- 
nal that  communicates  with  the  Clyde,  there 
is  a  common  kitchen  and  refectory  for  the  un- 
manied  workmen.  The  infirmary,  under  the 
care  of  a  physician  and  a  surgeon,  has  but  88 
patients,  out  of  2,800  persons,  including  850 
children,  of  whom  the  colony  consists."  After 
stating  other  employments  of  the  community, 
the  writer  adds:  *'The  employment  of  time  is 
measured  at  7  hours  for  sleep,  i  hour  for  prayers, 
i  hour  for  the  toilet,  10  hours  for  classes  or  for 
labor,  and  6  hours  for  meals  and  recreation. 
There  is  no  special  mode  of  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  and  individuals  of  all  persuasions,  as 
Methodists,  Anabaptists,  Independents,  Quakers, 
and  others,  may  be  found,  and  the  Sundays  are* 
q)propriated  to  tranquillity  and  repose."  The 
establishment  did  not  prove  successful,  and  no 
trace  of  its  peculiar  features  now  remains. 

LANARKSHIRE,  or  Clydesdale,  an  inland 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  K.  by  the  counties 
of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling,  E.  by  Linlithgow, 
'  Edinburgh,  and  Peebles,  S.  by  Dumfries,  and 
W.  by  Ayr  and  Renfrew;  area,  986  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1851, 580,169.  The  river  Clyde  traverses  the 
whole  length  of  the  county,  and  with  its  tribu- 
taries is  noted  for  beautiful  river  scenery.  The 
£y]a  of  Bonnington,  Cora  Linn,  and  Stonebyres 
are  much  visit^  by  lovers  of  the  picturesque. 
The  county  is  nominally  divided  into  8  wards, 
tiie  upper,  middle,  and  lower;  the  upper  is 
mountainous,  the  middle  hilly,  and  the  lower 
level.  The  Lowther  hills,  along  the  S.,  are  from 
2,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  but  afford  extensive 
ranges  of  pasturage.  In  Ihese  hills  are  valuable 
lead  mines,  consisting  of  4  principal  veins  4  to 
10  feet  thick,  one  of  which  has  been  wrought 
to  a  depth  of  140  fathoms.  Coal  is  also  found 
in  seams  from  2  to  9  feet  in  thickness,  and  iron- 
stone both  in  seams  and  masses.  Dairy  hus- 
bandry is  carri^  on  with  great  success.  Oats 
are  the  principal  grain  crop,  but  wheat  and 
barley  are  extensively  grown.  Clydesdale  is 
noted  for  its  orchards,  as  well  as  for  its  breed 
of  draught  horses.  It  is  the  seat  of  vast  manu- 
hctxamg  industry  in  collieries,  iron  works,  and 
cotton,  lax,  silk,  and  woollen  ^ctories.  Lan- 
arkshire returns  one  county  member  to  parlia- 
ment, with  4  othera  from  its  boroughs.  In  the 
time  of  James  III.  of  Scotland  gold  was  found 
in  Lanarkshire,  from  which  coins  were  struck 
called  unicorns.    Capital,  Lanark. 

LANCASHIRE,  or  the  Coxjntt  Palatin* 
OF  Lanoastbb,  a  maritime,  manufacturing,  and 
mining  county  of  England,  on  the  Irish  sea ; 


area,  1,905  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851,  2,081,286. 
Liverpool  is  the  great  maritime  emporium,  and 
the  only  port  of  any  magnitude.  The  principal 
manufacturing  towns  are  Manchester,  Bolton, 
Preston,  Blackburn,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Stockport, 
Bury,  Chorley,  Wigan,  Rochdale,  &c.  The  sur- 
face is  nearly  level,  except  in  the  K  and  E. 
The  long  ridge  known  as  the  ^'backbone  of 
England  "  separates  the  county  from  York^ire 
on  the  E.,  and  the  N.  district  is  broken  by 
Coniston  Fells  (2,577  feet  high)  and  other  con- 
siderable eminences.  The  Duddon,  Lune,  Wyre, 
Ribble,  Mersey,  and  Irwell  are  the  principal 
rivers.  The  prevailing  geological  formations  are 
limestone,  and  carboniferous  and  hew  red  sand- 
stone. The  Lancashire  coal  Held  covers  400 
square  miles  of  the  S.  and  S.  W.  of  the  county 
thus  underlying  the  whole  of  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  and  extending  into  Cheshire  and 
North  Wales  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other 
it  is  separated  by  but  a  brief  interval  from  the 
coal  fields  of  Yorkshire.  Copper,  iron,  and 
lead  are  also  found.  Peat  mosses  form  a  re- 
markable feature  of  the  surface.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  swamps  was  formerly  Chatmoss,  7 
miles  long,  once  considered  irreclaimable,  but 
now  mostly  under  cultivation.  The  climate  is 
humid,  but  temperate,  and  the  soil  moderately 
fertile.  Dairy  and  hay  fiorms  are  numerous, 
and  potatoes  are  more  extensively  grown  than  in 
any  other  English  county.  The  most  important 
manufactures  are  cottons,  woollens,  wonted, 
flax,  and  silk  goods,  hats,  paper,  and  soap.  The 
manufacturing  districts  are  traversed  by  a  large  ' 
number  of  canals  and  railways.  Lancashire 
was  made  a  county  palatine  by  Edward  III.  in 
1859.  Riots  took  place  in  many  parts  of  Lan-  • 
cashire  in  1826  for  the  destruction  of  power 
looms.  At  present  it  is  the  most  influential 
manufacturing  district  of  England,  and  takes  a 
leading  position  in  all  public  questions,  particn* 
larly  those  connected  with  commerce  and  in* 
dustry.  Lancashire  returns  to  parliament  4 
county  and  22  borough  members.  The  duchy 
of  Lancaster  is  permanently  annexed  to  the 
crown,  and  its  net  revenue  is  paid  into  the  sov- 
ereign's privy  purse.  The  receipts  in  1855 
were  £86,000,  and  the  expenditures  £18,000. 
The  "  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster"  is  a 
cabinet  oflicer.    Capital,  Lancaster. 

LANCASTER.  L  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  bound- 
ed S.  W.  by  the  Susquehanna  river  and  S.  E. 
by  Octorara  creek ;  area,  928  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in 
1850,  98,944.  The  surface  is  uneven.  South 
mountain  extending  along  the  N.  W.  frontier, 
and  Mine  ridge  passing  through  the  S.  E.  part 
The  surface  between  these  mountains  is  undn- 
lating  and  traversed  by  many  small  streamai 
Blue  limestone,  roofing  slate,  marble,  chrome, 
and  magnesia  are  found  in  the  county.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  calcareous  loam.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  1,808,312  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
1,865,111  of  wheat.  1,578,821  of  oats.  216,277 
of  potatoes,  29,048  lbs.  of  wool,  1,907,848  of 
butter,  and  96,184  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
191  gnst  mills,  68  saw  mills,  54  lime  kilns,  4 
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iron  mines,  11  furnaoes,  5  iron  fonnderies,  28 
brick  yards,  53  tanneries,  87  distilleries,  2  cot- 
ton factories,  17  woollen  factories,  10  newspaper 
offices,  195  chnrches,  and  17,000  pnpils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Capital,  Lancaster.  XL  An 
£.  CO.  of  Ya.,  on  Chesapeake  bay  and  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  month  of  Rappahannock  river ;  area, 
161  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,708,  of  whom  2,640 
were  slaves.  The  sarface  is  nearly  level  and 
the  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  120,530  bushels  of  Indian  com,  24,424  of 
wheat,  10,857  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,348  lbs. 
of  wooL  There  were  7  grist  mills,  1  saw  mill, 
10  churches,  and  282  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $958,626, 
showing  an  increase  of  20" per  cent,  since  1850. 
Capital,  Lancaster  Court  House.  IIL  A  N.  dis- 
trict of  S.  C,  bordering  on  N.  C,  and  bounded 
K  by  Lynche's  creek  and  W.  by  Catawba  river; 
area,  690  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 10,988,  of  whom 
5,014  were  slaves ;  white  pop.  in  1859,  6,478. 
The  surface  is  diversified.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  852,218  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  21,- 
644  of  wheat,  65,100  of  oaU,  84,688  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, and  8,661  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  7 
grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  25  churches,  and  569  pu- 
pils attending  schools.  Capital,  Lancastervule. 
LANCASTER,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Lan- 
caster CO.,  Penn.,  situated  on  the  Pennsylvania 
central  railroad,  68  miles  by  railroad  and  55  in 
a  straight  line  W.  from  Philadelphia;  pop.  in 
1860,  16,000.  The  Conestoga  river  runs  for 
more  than  half  a  mile  within  the  city  limits, 
and  approaches  the  city  line  within  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  at  the  termini  of  one  of  the  principal 
streets.  From  this  point  to  where  it  enters  the 
•  Susquehanna,  at  Safe  Harbor,  is  by  the  course 
of  the  stream  19  miles,  which  in  1826  was  made 
navigable  for  small  craft  by  means  of  dams  and 
locks.  By  this  route,  as  well  as  by  the  railroad 
to  Columbia,  12  miles  distant,  great  quantities 
of  coal  and  lumber  are  brought  to  Lancaster, 
the  trade  in  these  articles  forming  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  business  of  the  place.  The 
principal  part  of  the  town  is  elevated  nearly 
100  feet  above  the  Conestoga,  from  which  the 
city  is  supplied  ^ith  water,  which  is  raised  by 
machinery  to  two  large  reservoirs.  The  cost 
of  tiie  works  to  the  present  time  has  been  $190,- 
000;  They  were  begun  in  1885.  The  streets 
are  generally  straight  and  well  paved,  and  cross 
one  another  at  ri^t  angles.  Gas  has  been  in- 
troduced. Most  of  the  city  is  substantially  built 
of  brick,  many  of  the  houses,  particularly  those 
erected  within  the  past  few  years,  being  elegant 
and  commodious.  Among  the  public  buildings, 
one  of  the  most  imposing  is  tne  court  house, 
which  is  160  feet  long.  70  feet  wide,  2  stories 
high,  and  surmounted  oy  a  dome.  It  contains 
all  the  county  offices  and  2  court  rooms,  and 
cost  $170,000.  The  county  prison  contains  80 
cells,  and  is  kept  on  the  solitary  labor  system. 
It  is  a  large  castellated  building  of  old  red  sand- 
stone, erected  at  a  cost  of  $1 1 6,000.  Its  tower, 
102  feet  high,  is  the  first  object  which  strikes 
the  eye  of  a  traveller  approaching  Lancaster. 


The  old  gaol,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  murder 
of  the  Conestoga  Indians  in  1768  by  the  Paxtoa 
boys,  was  taken  down  in  1851,  and  Folton  hid], 
a  large  and  elegant  building,  used  for  coDoerts 
and  as  a  theatre,  now  occupies  its  site.  Then 
are  20  churches  (2  African,  1  Church  of  God,  S 
Episcopal,  2  German  Reformed,  8  Lutheran,  2 
Methoaist,  1  Moravian,  1  New  Mennonite,  1 
Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  1  Swedenbor- 
gian,  and  2  United  Brethren).  The  public  schools 
usually  contain  2,000  pupils.  The  male  hi^ 
school  accommodates  180  scholars,  and  theoonxn 
requires  4  years.  The  female  hiffh  school  con- 
tains 120  pupils.  The  amount  of  tax  raised  for 
school  purposes  in  1859  was  $15,981.56.  frank- 
lin andMarshall  college  stands  on  a  rising  groond 
in  the  N.  W,  comer  of  the  city.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  college  and  preparatory  depart* 
ment  is  120.  The  buildings  are  yet  incomplete. 
One  daily  and  6  weekly  newspapers  are  published 
in  the  city.  One  of  the  principal  manufactores 
of  Lancaster  is  that  of  rifles,  for  which  the  place 
has  long  been  celebrated ;  and  the  goveroment 
is  supplied  by  it  with  large  numbers  of  these 
weapons.  There  are  8  large  cotton  factories) 
erected  in  1846-'8,  employing  over  1,000  oper- 
atives. The  Lancaster  locomotive  works  have 
been  suspended  since  the  commercial  crisis  of 
1857.  Several  iron  founderies  and  a  furnace 
are  in  operation  here. — Lancaster  was  founded 
about  1718,  and  for  some  years  was  called  Hick- 
ory Town.  On  the  organization  of  the  oonn^ 
in  1729,  and  the  removal  of  tiie  seat  of  Jastioe 
from  Conestoga  in  1780,  it  took  its  present- 
name.  In  1742  it  was  chartered  as  a  borough, 
and  in  1818  made  a  city.  In  1777  consress  sat 
here  for  a  few  days,  and  the  house  stiU  stands 
in  which  Paine  wrote  his  letter  to  Lord  Howe. 
From  1799  to  1812  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
state,  and  from  1750  to  1825  was  the  largest 
inland  town  in  the  country. 

LANCASTER,  a  village  of  Hocking  township 
and  the  capital  of  FaiiSeld  co.,  Ohio,  situated 
on  Hocking  river,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Wilmington,  and  Zanesville  railroad,  80 
m.  S.  £.  from  Columbus,  and  125  m.  N.  £.  from 
Cincinnati;  pop.  in  1859,  6,000.  It  has  an  ac- 
tive trade,  and  is  connected  with  the  Ohio  riTer 
by  the  Hocking  canal.  It  is  well  built,  the 
streets  being  wide  and  handsome,  and  many  of 
the  public  and  other  edifices  attractive.  In 
1859  it  had  9  churches,  8  newspi^iers,  a  branch 
of  the  state  bank  of  Ohio,  an  insurance  office, 
4  hotels,  and  several  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 

LANCASTER,  a  parliamentaiy  and  munici- 
pal borough,  parish,  and  seaport  of  England,  cap- 
ital of  Lancashire,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Lune,  on  the  canal  from  Preston  toKendd,and 
on  the  Preston,  Lancaster,  and  Carlisle  railwsy 
and  a  branch  of  the  great  north-western;  pop* 
in  1851, 16,168.  It  is  built  chiefly  on  the  side 
of  a  bill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a 
church  and  castle.  The  older  streets  are  nv- 
row,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  handsome,  and 
there  are  several  striking  public  buildings.  The 
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river  IS  here  crossed  hj  a  bridge  of  5  arches 
and  a  magnifioent  aqueduct  for  the  canal.  The 
town  hall,  county  lunatic  asylum,  theatre,  baths, 
aEsemblj  rooms,  custom  house,  churches,  and 
castle  are  the  most  interesting  edifices.  The 
last  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  elegance,  and 
embraces  the  courts,  gaol,  penitentiary,  &o. 
The  principal  manu&ctures  are  upholstery,  fur- 
niture, cotton,  silk,  linen,  sail  cloth,  and  cordage. 
There  are  several  ship  building  yards,  but  this 
branch  of  industry  is  less  attended  to  than  for- 
merly. The  foreign  trade  of  Lancaster  is  like- 
wise dedining,  though  it  still  retains  a  large 
commerce  wiUi  Bussia  and  America,  and  em- 
ploys numerous  coasting  vessels.  During  the 
year  1856  the  commerce  of  the  port  was  as 
follows:  vessels  entered,  1,082,  tonnage  189- 
855 ;  vessels  cleared,  1,758,  tonnage  189,268 ; 
of  these,  1,905  vessels  of  188,166  tons  entered 
coastwise,  and  1,785  vessels  of  184,788  tons 
deared  coastwise;  roistered  shipping,  vessels 
101,  tonnage  10,969.  Lancaster  returns  2  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

LANCASTER,  Sib  James,  an  English  navi- 
gator, bom  about  1550,  died  in  1620.  After 
serving  in  the  East  and  West  against  the  Portu- 
guese, Spaniards,  &c.,  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  first  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Eng- 
lish East  India  company.  He  sailed  from  Tor- 
bay,  Feb.  15, 1601,  with  5  vessels,  and  returned 
to  England  in  1608,  having  not  only  fulfilled 
the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  principals,  but 
established  commercial  relations  between  them 
and  the  princes  of  Bantam  in  Java  and  Adieen 
in  Sumatra.  He  entered  warmly  into  the  pro- 
jects for  discovering  a  N.  W.  passage  to  India, 
and  strongly  urged  the  government  to  attempt 
it.  Baffin  nam^  after  Capt.  Lancaster  a  sound 
opening  into  Baffin's  bay.  Lancaster  was  knight- 
ed by  Queen  Elizabeth.  An  account  of  his  voy- 
ages and  discoveries  will  be  found  in  Hakluyt 
and  Pnrchas. 

LANCASTER,  Joseph,  an  English  education- 
al reformer,  bom  in  London  in  1771,  died  in 
New  York,  Oct  24, 1888.  The  system  of  which 
he  became  a  principal  advocate  And  promoter 
bad  been  originally  introduced  into  England 
from  India  by  Dr.  Bell.  It  involved  a  course 
of  mutual  instraction,  and  from  his  boyhood 
Lancaster  seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  its  advantages.  In  1789  he  accordingly 
opened  a  school  for  poor  children  in  Southwark, 
whom  he  taught  almost  gratuitously,  and  whose 
number  gr&c^Qdly  increased  to  800.  His  success 
attracted  public  attention  to  the  new  system, 
subscriptions  poured  in  to  him  from  all  quarters 
in  support  of  it,  and  numerous  schools  on  the 
same  plan  were  opened  by  him  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  country.  A  rival  now  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Bell,  who,  having  the  patronage 
of  the  dergy  of  the  established  church,  soon 
oasit  Lancaster,  who  was  a  Quaker,  into  the 
shade,  and  broke  up  his  establishments.  The 
latter,  after  failing  at  home,  emigrated  in  1818 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  well  re- 
oared,  but  injured  his  prospects  by  imprudence. 


In  1829  he  went  to  Canada,  where  the  legisla- 
ture made  him  some  pecuniary  grants  to  enable 
him  to  give  his  system  a  fair  trial.  Becoming 
again  embarrassed,  some  of  his  friends  purchased 
for  him  a  small  annuity,  and  he  removed  to 
New  York.  He  wrote  a  work  on  **  Improve- 
ment in  Education"  (London,  1805),  several 
elementary  school  books,  and  pamphlets  in  de- 
fence of  his  system,  which  is  now  generally 
known  by  his  name  and  successfully  practised  in 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 

LANCASTER  SOUND,  a  channel  leading 
from  Baffin^s  bay  W.  to  Barrow  strait,  in  the 
American  arctic  regions.  Its  E.  entrance  lies 
between  Capes  Horsbnrgh  on  the  N.  and  Liver- 
pool on  the  S.,  in  kt  78°  45'  to  74**  56'  N.,  long. 
79**  W.  On  the  W.  it  opens  into  Prince  Regent 
inlet,  Barrow  strait,  and  Wellington  channel. 
It  is  the  entrance  to  the  N.  W.  passage,  and 
was  probably  in  the  course  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's last  voyage.  Length  about  250  m. ;  cen- 
tral breath  about  65  m.  The  great  island  of 
North  Devon  forms  its  northern  coast,  and  sev- 
eral islands  formerly  thought  to  be  part  of 
Cockbum  island  its  southern.  On  the  former 
side  Croker  bay  opens  into  it;  on  the  latter  it 
receives  Navy  Board  and  Admiralty  inlets.  It 
was  discovered  by  Baffin  in  1616. 

LANCE,  a  weapon.    See  Asms. 

LANCE,  George,  an  English  painter  of  still 
life,  born  in  Little  Easton,  near  Colchester, 
March  24, 1802.  He  studied  with  Haydon,  and 
first  exhibited  at  the  academy  in  1828,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  a  pretty  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  acade- 
my and  the  British  institution.  His  favorite 
subjects  are  fruit,  flowers,  game,  &c.,  arranged  in 
picturesque  and  effective  confusion^  and  which 
he  executes  with  an  elaborateness  and  a  richness 
of  color  almost  equalling  the  efforts  of  the  old 
Dutch  masters  of  still  life.  Sometimes  he  in- 
troduces figures,  as  in  his  ^'  Red  Cap,"  in  which 
a  monkey  is  represented  presiding  over  a  table 
covered  with  fruits  and  festal  appointments. 
He  has  also  painted  historical  and  imaginative 
pieces.  He  restored  a  large  portion  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Boar  Hunf*  of  Velasquez  in  the  British 
national  gallery. 

LANCE,  William,  an  American  author  and 

Solitician,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1791, 
led  in  Texas  in  1840.  He  was  educated  at  the 
associated  academy  of  Charleston,  in  which  he 
held  the  first  rank  for  scholarship.  He  passed 
thence  to  the  law  offices  successively  of  Thomas 
Parker  and  Judge  Richardson,  and  soon  attained 
distinction  as  a  scholar  and  public  speaker.  His 
services  were  often  in  request  bb  an  orator  on 
public  occasions.  He  was  sent  to  the  legislature 
m  1812  as  a  member  of  what  was  then  known 
as  the  republican  party  in  contradistinction  to 
the  federal.  He  wrote  frequently,  chiefly  as  a 
political  essayist.  Though  without  coUeriate 
advantages,  he  was  a  diligent  classical  student, 
composed  in  Latin  with  ease,  and  wrote  in  that 
language  a  biography  of  Washington,  published 
in  Charleston,  which  received  the  approbation  of 
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competent  scholars.  A  similar  work  by  Francis 
Glass  appeared  soon  after  in  New  York  (1685) ; 
but,  thoagh  both  were  commended  bj  critics  as 
creditable  specimens  of  Latinitj,  they  were  not 
applied  to  the  use  designed  by  their  authors  of 
instruction  at  once  in  the  Latin  language  and 
American  history. 

LANOE  WOOD,  a  wood  imported  from  the 
West  India  islands  and  South  America  in  long 
poles  from  3  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  tree 
is  the  ChtatteHa  9irgat<ij  formerly  known  as 
tiie  uvaria  lanceolata.  It  resembles  boxwood, 
but  is  of  somewhat  paler  yellow.  It  is  remark- 
ably stiff  and  elastic,  and  is  consequently  well 
adapted  for  the  ^»n»  of  carriages,  bows,  and 
springs.  It  is  largely  employed  for  these,  as  well 
as  for  surveyors'  rods,  billiard  cues,  and  rules, 
which  ordinarily  pass  for  boxwood. 

LANCELOT,  Dom  Claude,  a  French  gram- 
marian, bom  in  Paris  about  1615,  died  in  Quim- 
perl6,  April  15,  1605.  In  early  life  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  celebrated  abb6  St. 
Cyran,  and  through  his  influence  he  joined  the 
rednses  of  Port  Royal,  whom  he  greatly  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  and  management  of 
the  schools  connected  with  their  community. 
He  wrote  gi-ammars  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  and  a  Orammaire  ffinirals  et  rair 
sonneey  still  highly  valued.  On  the  dispersion 
of  the  society  of  Port  Royal  by  order  of  the 
king,  Lancelot  became  preceptor  of  the  duke  of 
Chevreuse's  son,  and  afterward,  from  1669  to 
1672,  was  attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  the 
two  young  princes  of  Conti.  In  1678  he  retired 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Cyran,  where  he  led  a  life  of 
austerity ;  and  in  1680  was  ordered  to  Quim- 
perld,  where  his  last  years  were  spent  in  devo- 
tion. His  Orammaire  ghUrale^  better  known 
as  Grammavre  de  Fart  Boyal,  has  been  fre- 
quently reprinted. 

LANCISI,  Giovanni  Makia,  an  Italian  phy- 
sician, born  in  Rome,  Oct.  26,  1654,  died  there, 
Jan.  21,  1720.  He  was  bred  for  the  church, 
but  having  abandoned  the  study  of  theology 
for  Uiat  of  the  natural  sciences,  he  was  gradu- 
ated doctor  in  medicine  and  philosophy  at  the 
college  of  the  Sapienza  in  Rome  at  the  age  of 
18.  In  1676  he  was  appointed  assistant  physi- 
cian to  one  of  the  hospitals,  and  some  time  later 
was  nominated  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  the 
Sapienza,  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation 
for  18  years.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  in  1684  pre- 
sented him  with  a  canonry.  He  filled  various 
professional  offices,  was  physician  successively 
to  the  college  of  cardinals  and  to  the  pope,  and 
enjoyed  many  titular  honors  and  the  friendship 
of  Clement  XL  He  left  a  number  of  valuable 
works,  chiefly  relating  to  his  favorite  studies  of 
anatomy,  natural  philosophy,  and  mathematics. 
Among  them  are :  De  Subitaneia  Mortibtts  (4to., 
Rome,  1707),  written  in  consequence  of  many 
sudden  deaths  which  occurred  at  Rome  in  1705-- 
'6 ;  Be  Natinu  atque  AdoentitiU  Ramani  Cali 
QualitatUnu,  eui  accedit  Historia  Epidemia 
lUieumaticoi  qtuBper  Hyemem  Anni  1709  wigata 
est  (1711) ;  JjelfaxiiBFaludum  IjfflmiU  eorum^ 


que  Remedtti  (1717);  I>e  Mbtu  Oordie  etAneW' 
rkmatibua  (1728).  A  collection  of  his  works 
appeared  in  his  lifetime  (2  vols.  4to.,  (jeneva, 
1718),  and  a  complete  edition  in  folio  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1789. 

LANDAU,  a  fortifled  town  of  Germaoy,  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  Queich,  18  m.  N.  W. 
from  Carlsruhe,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Mentz  I  pop.  about  7,000.  It  contaius  an  arse- 
nal, and  various  manufiactories.  It  was  former- 
ly an  imperial  city ;  was  ceded  to  France  in 
1680,  and  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814  was 
restored  to  the  Crermanic  confederation. 

LANDEN,  John,  an  English  mathematician, 
born  in  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough,  in  Jan. 
1719,  died  Jan.  15,  1790.  Little  is  known  <^ 
his  personal  history,  except  that  from  1762  to 
1788  he  held  the  position  of  agent  for  Eaii 
Fitz William.  He  was  retired  in  his  habits,  but 
disposed  to  be  quarrelsome  and  dogmatic  in 
society.  His  earliest  mathematical  writings 
appeared  in  the  ^^  Ladies'  Diary"  for  1744,  and 
most  of  his  subsequent  papers  were  contribated 
to  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  royal  society  of 
London,  of  which  he  was  admitted  a  member 
in  1766.  He  is  best  known  by  his  ^'  Re^doal 
Analysis"  (London,  1764),  in  which  he  proposed 
a  new  form  of  fluxionary  calculus,  and  invented 
a  set  of  symbols.  His  plan  has  been  thought  an 
improvement  on  the  method  of  ultimate  ratios, 
but  it  lacks  simplicity,  and  was  never  in  general 
use.  The  principal  other  works  of  Landen  are: 
'^Mathematical  Lucubrations"  (4to.,  London, 
1755);  '*  Animadversions  on  Dr.  Stewart's  Com- 
putation of  the  Sun's  Distance"  (4to.,  1771); 
"  Observations  •  on  Converging  Series"  (4to., 
1781)  ;  *'  Mathematical  Memoirs  respecting  a 
Variety  of  SuWects"  (2  vols.  4to.,  l780-'89). 

LANDER,  Louisa,  an  American  sculptress^ 
bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  about  1835.  In  early 
youth  she  manifested  her  taste  for  sculpture  by 
modelling  heads  for  dolls,  and  carving  bass- 
reliefs  on  alabaster  and  other  soft  substances. 
As  she  grew  older  she  modelled  excellent  like- 
nesses of  various  members  of  her  family,  and 
executed  cameo  heads.  At  about  the  age  of 
20  she  went  to  Rome  and  became  the  pupil  of 
Crawford,  and  soon  after  finished  in  marble  **  To- 
day," a  youthful  figure  emblematic  of  America, 
and  "Galatea."  Among  her  subsequent  works 
are  a  bust  of  Gov.  Gore  of  Massachusetts,  lo 
Gore  hall,  Harvard  college,  executed  from  2  oil 
portraits ;  a  bust  of  Hawthorne ;  a  spirited  stat- 
uette of  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  English  child 
born  in  America;  a  life-size  statue  of  Virginia; 
a  reclining  statue  of  Evangeline ;  ^  Elizabeth, 
tiie  Exile  of  Siberia;"  a  statuette  of  Undine,  and 
one  of  "  Ceres  Mourning  for  Proserpine ;"  and 
numerous  portrait  busts.  She  is  now  (1860) 
engaged  upon  a  figure  of  a  "  Sylph  Alighting." 

LANDER,  RiCHAKD,  an  English  traveller,  the 
discoverer  of  the  course  of  the  river  Niger  in 
Africa,  bom  in  Truro,  Cornwall,  in  1804,  died 
on  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  Feb.  7, 1884.  He 
was  of  humble  extraction,  and  early  fonnd  em- 
ployment in  a  menial  capacity.    In  1825,  im- 
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pelled  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  he  entered  the 
service  of  Oapt  Glapperton,  wliom  he  accompa- 
nied upon  his  second  African  expedition.  After 
the  death  of  Glapperton  at  Sackatoo,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
1829  published  '' Records  of  Oapt  01apperton*s 
Last  Expedition  to  Africa"  (3  vols.  Svo.,  Lon- 
don), prepared  from  Clapperton^s  papers  and  his 
own  jonrnal.  In  Jan.  1880,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  John,  he  sidled  for  Africa  under  govern- 
ment anspioes  to  continue  the  explorations  of 
Glapperton ;  and  departing  from  Badagrjr  near 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  March  22,  he  reached  Boossa 
on  the  Qoorra,  or  Niger,  Jupe  17.  Thence  the 
brothers  ascended  the  river  100  miles  to  Gaoo- 
rle,  and  retaming  to  Boossa  early  in  Angnst, 
.  oomdienced  the  descent  of  the  stream  in  canoes, 
Sept.  20.  After  numerous  hazardous  adven- 
tures, they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river 
through  its  piincipfd  arm,  the  Knn,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  November,  and  were  received  on 
boara  an  English  brig,  in  which  they  sailed  to 
Fernando  Po.  In  June,  1881,  they  arrived  in 
England,  via  Rio  Janeiro ;  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  a  narrative  of  the  expedition,  prepared 
by  Lieut  Becher  from  the  account  of  the  Lan- 
ders, was  published  in  2  vols,  with  a  map.  In 
addition  to  the  discovery  of  the  course  of  the 
Niger,  they  first  ascertained  its  confluence  with 
the  Benoowe  or  Tchadda,  as  it  was  called.  In 
1882  an  expedition,  consisting  of  a  brig  and  two 
small  steamers,  was  organized  by  a  company  of 
Liverpool  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
a  traae  with  the  tribes  along  the  Niger,  and 

flaoed  under  the  command  of  Richard  Lander, 
t  reached  the  river  Nun  Oct.  16  in  the  same 
year,  and  proceeded  to  ascend  the  Niger  to 
Boossa.  The  natives^  however,  showed  little 
disposition  to  trade  with  the  Europeans,  and 
Lander  returned  ill  to  the  sea  coast  in  the  suc- 
ceeding spring,  with  the  loss  of  several  of  his 
men  by  sickness.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  he 
reascended  the  river  in  one  of  the  steamers  (the 
other  having  returned  to  Europe),  as  far  as  Rab- 
ba,  about  100  miles  below  Boossa ;  but  the  na- 
tives proved  so  indifferent  to  trade  that  the  ex- 
pedition, regarded  as  a  commercial  venture,  was 
a  £ulure.  On  this  voyage  he  ascended  the  Be- 
noowe as  far  as  the  country  of  Domah,  104  miles ; 
but  finding  the  people  inhospitable  and  uncom- 
municative, he  was  forced  to  return  through 
failure  of  provisions  to  the  Niger.  On  Nov.  27 
the  expedition  was  again  in  motion  up  the  river 
under  the  command  of  Dr.  Oldfield,  Richard 
Lander  designing  to  follow  early  in  1884  with 
supplies.  On  Jan.  20  the  latter,  while  proceed- 
ing up  the  Brass  river,  an  arm  of  the  Niger,  was 
severely  woxmded  in  a  conflict  with  the  natives 
of  the  Eboe  country.  He  escaped  down  the 
river  in  a  canoe,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Fer- 
nando Po,  where  he  died  soon  after.  In  1885 
an  account  of  his  last  voyage  was  published 
under  the  title  of  *' Narrative  of  the  Expedition 
into  the  Interior  of  Africa  by  the  River  Niger, 
in  the  Steam  Vessels  Quorra  and  Alburkah,  in 
1882, 1883,  and  1884^  by  McGregor  Laird  and 


R.  A.  K  Oldfield,  surviving  officers  of  the  ex- 
pedition.'^ 

LANDES,  Les,  a  maritime  department  of 
France,  forming  part  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Gascony,  and  bounded  N.  by  Gironde,  E.  bv 
Lot-et-Garonne  and  Gers,  8.  by  Basses-Pyre- 
nees, and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay ;  area,  8,599 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  809,832.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  sandy  and  marshy  plains 
which  compose  the  greater  part  of  its  surface. 
These  plains  prevail  generally  in  the  interior, 
and  are  in  many  places  covered  with  thorny 
shrubs  over  which  the  shepherds  stalk  on  stilts. 
The  only  crops  which  the  landes  yield  are  maize 
ofid  barley.  The  coast  district  is  studded  with 
numerous  lagoons;  but  toward  the  S.,  where 
the  roots  of  the  Pyr^n^es  interrupt  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  plain,  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
Adour  irrigate  the  soil,  the  country  is  fertile, 
and  abounds  in  com,  wine,  and  various  kinds 
of  fruit.  The  other  productions  of  this  depart- 
ment are  timber,  coal,  iron,  and  marble.  The 
climate  is  mild,  but  unhealthy.  The  principal 
manu&ctures  are  glass,  porcelain,  earthenware, 
paper,  leather^  &c.,  employing  about  6,000  per- 
sons. The  chief  rivers  are  the  Leyre,  Adour, 
and  Gave-de-Pan.    Capital,  Kont  de  Marsan. 

LANDON  (MACLEAN),  Lktitia  Elizabeth, 
an  English  authoress,  born  in  Old  Brompton,  a 
suburb  of  London,  in  1802,  died  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  Africa,  Oct  15, 1889.  Much  of  her  youth 
was  passed  at  a  country  seat  id  Hertfordshire, 
among  scenes  and  associations  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  develop  a  poetic  and  imagina- 
tive nature.  At  18  she  began  to  write  poetry, 
and  a  few  years  later,  whUe  residing  with  her 
grandfather  at  Old  Brompton,  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  William  Jerdan,  who  published 
some  of  her  small  pieces  in  the  "  Literary 
Gazette,"  of  which  he  was  then  the  editor. 
They  were  signed  "L.  E.  L.,"  as  were  most  of 
her  subsequent  productions,  and  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  Others  of  a  higher  strain 
succeeded,  and  ^*  L.  E.  L."  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  metrical  writers  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Jerdan  next  employed  her  as  a  general  con- 
tributor to  the  "•  Gazette,"  not  of  original  poems 
merely,  but  of  reviews  and  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles; and  in  time  her  labors  became  so  nu- 
merous and  important  as  to  entitle  her  to  be 
called  rather  a  co-editor  than  an  occasional  con- 
tributor, her  efforts  being,  as  Mr.  Jerdan  has 
stated,  scarcely  less  than  his  own.  Her  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  Jerdan  gave  rise  to  many  cruel 
slanders,  which  caused  her  the  keenest  suffer- 
ings. Her  fjEither  dying  in  somewhat  destitute 
circumstances  when  she  was  yet  a  child,  she 
became  the  chief  support  of  her  family,  and 
for  a  period  of  >5  years  was  a  ready  and  pro- 
lific writer  in  prose  and  verse  for  the  annuals 
and  for  a  variety  of  periodicals.  In  1821  she 
published  a  small  collection  entitled  "  The  Fate 
of  Adelaide,  and  other  Poems,"  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  "  The  Improvisatrice,"  "  The  Trouba- 
dour," and  other  long  pieces.  The  rich  fancy 
and  the  romantic  and  melancholy  sentunent 
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which  pervaded  them  seemed  to  ftccord  verj 
happily  with  the  popular  taste.    The  sadness 
which    characterized   Miss   Landon^s   poetry, 
however,  and  which  elicited  manj  expressions 
of  sympathy  in  her  behalf,  was  purely  imagi- 
native, as  she  was  of  a  cheerfhl  and  even  joy- 
ous disposition,  and  possessed  many  attractions 
of  person  and  manners.   The  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
who  had  severelv  criticized  her  poems,  could 
not  repress  his  admiration  upon  meeting  her  for 
the  first  time,  but  exclaimed  with  characteris- 
tic blantness:  "I  did  nae  think  ye  had  been 
sac  bonny."     Miss  Landon  also  published  4 
novels,  "Ethel Churchill,"  "Francesca Carrara,'* 
"  Romance  and  Reality,"  and  "  Duty  and  Incli- 
nation," which  however  were  not  so  successnil 
as  her  poems.    Another  novel  commenced  by 
her,  entitled  "Lady  Anne  Granard,"  was  pub- 
lished 2  years  after  her  death.    In  June,  1888, 
she  was  married  to  George  Maclean,  who  held 
an  official  station  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  West 
Africa,  and  soon  afterward  sailed  with  him  for 
her  new  home.    She  died  about  a  year  after  her 
arrival  there  from  an  overdose  of  pmssic  acid, 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  take  in  small 
quantities  for  hysteric  affections,  and  was  discov- 
ered lying  dead  upon  the  floor  of  her  chamber. 
A  coroner^s  jury  found  no  cause  for  suspicion 
that  her  death  had  been  produced  intentionally. 
In  1841  Laman  Blanchard  published  the  ^^Life 
and  Literary  Remains  of  L.  E.  L.,"  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
LAKDOR,  Walteb  Savaob,  an  English  au- 
thor, born  at  Ipsley  Court,  Warwickshire,  Jan. 
80,  1775.    His  father,  Walter  Landor,  a  gentle- 
man of  good  birth  and  property,  took  for  his 
second  wife  Elizabeth  Savage,*  a  Warwickshire 
heiress,  who  added  to  her  husband's  fortune  a 
dowry  of  more  than  £80,000.    Walter  Savage 
Landor  was  their  eldest  son,  and  was  educated 
with  great  care  under  private  tutors,  at  Rugby 
school,  and  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford.    Being 
rusticated  at  the  university  for  firing  a  gun  in 
the  quadrangle,  he  never  returned  to  take  his 
degree.    He  was  at  first  designed  for  the  army, 
and  then  for  the  legal  profession,  but  his  inde- 
pendent and  impulsive  nature  made  him  ulti- 
mately prefer  a  life  of  freedom  and  literary  pur- 
suits on  an  income  granted  him  by  his  father. 
Soon  after  leaving  Oxford,  in  1795,  he  published 
a  volume  of  poems.    In  1798  appeared  a  more 
important  poem, "  G^bir,"  which  he  had  written 
in  Swansea,  and  which  was  favorably  noticed 
by  Southey  m  the  "Critical  Review."     This 
approval  was  amply  satisfactory  to  Landor,  who 
cared  nothing  for  the  opinions  of  smaller  critics, 
and  induced  him  to  republish  it  in  a  Latin  ver- 
sion (1808).    In  1802  he  visited  Paris,  and  saw 
Napoleon  made  consul  for  life.    On  the  death 
of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  the  family  domains, 
and  purchased  other  estates  in  Monmouthshire ; 
he  expended  £7,000  in  improving  them,  and  built 
a  mansion  which  cost  £8,000 ;  but  in  1806,  in 
disgust  with  some  of  his  tenantry,  one  of  whom 
had  absconded  several  thousand  pounds  in  his 
debt,  he  sold  off  his  entire  property,  a  part  of 
which  had  been  in  his  family  for  700  years,  and 


ordered  the  mansion  which  he  had  built  to  be 
demolished.    He  determined  to  live  abroad  free 
from  the  trammels  and  vexations  of  an  EngHah 
landlord.    In  1808,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  in- 
surrection in  Spain  agiunst  Napoleon,  Luidor 
was  said  to  be  the  first  Englishman  who  weDt 
to  assist  the  Spanish  patriots.  He  raised  a  body 
of  troops  at  his  own  expense,  conducted  tiiem 
from  Corunna  to  Aguilar,  the  head-qnarten  of 
Gen.  Blake,  viceroy  of  Galicia,  presented  20,000 
reals  to  the  cause,  received  the  thanks  of  the 
supreme  junta  for  his  services,  and  was  appoint* 
ed  a  colonel  in  the  Spanish  army.    He  resigned 
his  commission  on  the  restoration  of  King  Fer- 
dinand and  the  subversion  of  the  constitotiott 
framed  by  the  Spaniards  during  tlieir  strogg^ 
for  independence,  declaring  '^  that  though  he  was 
willing  to  aid  the  Spanish  people  in  tiie  asser- 
tion of  their  liberties  against  the  antagonist  of 
Europe,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
peijnrer  and  a  traitor."    In  1811  he  married 
Julia  Thuillier  de  Malaperte,  of  Bath,  a  daughter 
of  the  baron  de  NieuveviUe,  descendant  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  nobleman  of  that  name  irbo 
had  been  first  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
to  Charles  YIU.    In  1815  he  removed  to  Italj, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  with  the  exoeption 
of  occasional  tours  and  a  residence  of  several 
years  in  Bath,  England.     He  occupied  for  7 
years  the  palace  of  the  Medici  at  Florenoe,  and 
then  purchased  the  villa  and  gardens  of  Count 
Gherardesca,  at  Fiesole,  near  that  city.    In  1820 
he  published  at  Pisa  his  Latin  Jdyllia  Eerotea^ 
with  an  appendix  in  latin  prose  on  the  reasons 
why  modern  Latin  poets  are  so  little  read.   His 
literary  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  his 
prose  work  entitled  "  Imaginary  Conversations" 
(5  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1824-'9).     Tliese  sup- 
posed dialogues  between  remarkable  personages 
of  past  or  present  times  admirably  illustnte 
the  peculiarities  of  the  different  interlocutors 
and  of  the  periods  in  whidi  they  lived,  and  also 
abound  in  paradoxical  and  original  opinions. 
They  were  followed  by  a  new  edition  of  "Ge- 
bir.  Count  Julian,  ana  Other  Poems"  (1831); 
by  "Pericles  and  Aspasia"  (18S6);  a  "Satiij 
on  Satirists   and  Admonition  to  Detractors 
(1886);    the  "  Pentaraeron   and  Pentalogia'' 
(1887);  and  the  dramas  "Andrea  of  Hungary 
and  Giovanna  of  Naples"  (1839).    AU  these 
works  were  written  in  Italy.    During  his  rea- 
dence  at  Bath,  he  published  the  "Hellenics" 
(1847) ;  a  new  edition  of  the  Gehinu,  Idylls 
Meroieoy  &o.,  under  the  title  of  Pomata  etlor 
ieriptiones  (1847);    "Imaginary  Conversation 
of  King  Carlo  Alberto  and  the  Duchess  Belgioj 
loeo  on  the  Affairs  and  Prospects  of  Italy 
(1848) ;  "  Popery,  British  and  Foreign"  (1851) ; 
the  "Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree"  (1868);  "I^ 
ters  of  an  American"  (1854),  under  the  pseu- 
donyme  of  Pottinger ;  "  Antony  and  Octavius 
(1866);    "Dry  Sticks  Fagoted"  (1857);  and 
mquent  contributions  to  the  "  Examiner"  newa- 
paper.    The  last  named  book  contained  sone 
most  objectionable  poems,  libelling  a  lady  of 
Bath  to  whom  Landor  had  conceived  an  intense 
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personal  dislike,  and  for  which  he  was  prose- 
eoted  and  sabjected  to  a  verdict  of  £1,000  dam- 
ages. Occasional  pansent  letters  and  epigrams 
on  foreim  politics  still  appear  from  his  pen  in 
the  Engush  Jonmals.  Southey,  in  a  note  to  his 
•* 'Vision  of  Judgment,"  writes;  "Of  the  anthor 
of  'Qebir*  and  *  Oonnt  Julian'  I  can  only  say  in 
this  place,  that  to  have  obtained  his  approbation 
as  a  poet^  and  preserved  his  friendship  as  a  man, 
will  be  remembered  among  the  honors  of  my 
life  when  the  petty  enmities  of  this  generation 
win  be  forgotten,  and  its  ephemeral  reputations 
ahaU  have  passed  awav."  Emerson,  in  his 
"  English  Traits^  says  of  him :  "  He  is  strangely 
undervalued  in  jSngland — ^usually  ignored — and 
sometimes  savagely  attacked  in  the  reviews. 
The  criticism  may  be  right  or  wrong,  and  is 
quickly  forgotten ;  but  year  after  year  the  schol- 
ar must  go  back  to  Landor  for  a  multitude  of 
elegant  sentences-^or  wisdom,  wit,  and  indig- 
nation which  are  unforgetable."  All  of  his 
writings  contain  highly  intellectual  and  vigorous 
passages,  but  his  poems  especially  display  an  ef- 
fort to  reproduce  the  genius  and  style  of  Hellenic 
poetry,  and  seem  foreign  to  modern  habits  of 
thought.  An  edition  of  his  collected  works  was 
published  in  London  in  1846  (2  vols.  8vo. ;  re- 
printed in  1858).  A  selection  from  his  writings 
was  edited  by  George  S.  Hillard  (Boston,  1856). 
— His  brother,  the  Rev.  B.  E.  Lakdob,  is  the 
anthor  of  several  works,  indoding  two  remark- 
able novels,  the  "  Fawn  of  Sertorins"  (2  vols., 
1846),  and  the ''  Fountain  of  Arethusa"  (2  vols.. 
1848). 

LAND'S  END  (anc.  Bolerium  PramonUyrir 
«m),  a  remarkable  headland  projecting  into  the 
Atlantic  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Oornwall,  Eng- 
land. It  is  formed  of  granite  cliffs,  whose  sum- 
mits are  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
is  the  most  western  point  of  Great  Britain. 
About  one  mile  distant  from  it  are  the  danger- 
ous rocks  called  the  Longships,  on  which  has 
been  erected  a  lighthouse  with  fixed  Itehts  88 
feet  above  high  water.  On  a  peninsula  near 
bjr  is  one  of  those  natural  curiosities  called  "  log- 
ging** or  ^Mogan  stones,"  so  poised  on  a  fulcrum 
that  they  can  be  made  to  rock. 

LAiroSEER.  L  John,  an  English  enmver 
and  anthor,  bom  in  Lincoln  in  1769,  died  Feb. 
29, 1852.  His  reputation  was  founded  on  the 
engra^ngs  furnished  for  Bowyer's  edition  of 
Hnme^a  "History  of  England^'  and  Moore's 
"Views  in  Scotland"  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  on  a  series  from  the  works  of 
Bubens^  Snyders,  and  other  artists.  In  1806  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  engraving  at 
the  royal  institution.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
elected  an  associate  engraver  in  the  royal  acad- 
emy, an  honor  which  he  accepted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  restrictions  against  the 
admission  of  engravers  to  full  membership. 
Failing  in  this  object,  he  devoted  himself  chief- 
ly to  literary  pursuits,  and  started  at  different 
periods  two  art  journals,  both  of  which  speedily 
failed.  He  also  cultivated  archeology,  and  pub- 
lished a  4to.  volume  on  engraved  gems  and 
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hierodyphics.  His  "Descriptive,  Explanatory, 
and  Critical  Oatalogue  of  some  of  the  Earliest 
Pictures  in  the  National  Academy"  is  full 
of  amufflug  gossip.  His  best  engraving  is  the 
"Dogs  of  Mount  St  Bernard," from  one  of  the 
earliest  pictures  of  his  son,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 
XL  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  adopted 
Ins  father's  profession,  and  has  executed  many 
engravings  in^  mezzotint  from  his  brother  Ed- 
win's picturesl  He  is  also  known  as  an  ex- 
cellent etcher.  One  of  his  latest  works  is  an 
engraving  of  Rosa  Bonheur's  celebrated  picture 
of  the  "Horse  Fair."  IIL  Ohablbs,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  a  painter  of  genre^  born  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  He  received 
his  first  instructions  in  painting  from  Haydoq, 
who  manifested  great  interest  in  his  progress. 
He  first  exhibited  in  the  royal  academy  in  1828^ 
and  in  a  few  years  gained  the  reputation  of  a 
clever  painter  of  domestic  history  and  genT$. 
He  succeeded  on  several  occasions  in  receiv- 
ing from  the  art  uuion  the  highest  prizes  for 
his  works  on  exhibition.  Among  his  most 
popular  pictures  are  "  Pamela,"  "  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe  in  Prison,"  "  The  Konks  of  Melrose,"  &o. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  royal  academy,  and  in 
1851  was  appointed  keeper.  lY.  Sib  Edwin, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  a  painter  of  animals, 
born  in  London  in  1808.  While  a  child  he  was 
remarkable  for  skill  in  drawing  and  for  the 
facility  with  which  he  seized  the  characteristic 
expression  of  the  object  he  was  imitating.  His 
father  encouraged  his  talent,  and  personally 
soperintended  his  education.  He  took  him  into 
the  fields,  and  made  him  copy  the  ordinary  do- 
mestic animals,  at  rest  or  in  motion,  from  the 
life,  and  in  the  same  way  caused  him  to  acquire 
his  first  notions  of  color.  By  these  means  Land- 
seer soon  became  a  ready  and  skilful  painter  from 
nature,  and  at  the  age  of  14  attracted  attention 
by  his  spirited  sketches  of  terrier  dogs,  horses^ 
cats,  and  other  animals.  Two  years  later  he 
exhibited  his  "  Dogs  Fighting,"  which  was  pur- 
chased by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  shortly 
afterward  a  striking  picture  of  two  St.  Bernard 
dogs  rescuing  a  traveller  from  the  snow,  which 
was  engraved  by  his  father.  About  this  time 
he  received  to  a  limited  extent  instructions  and 
advice  from  Haydon,  but  never,  like  his  brother, 
became  a  regular  pupil.  He  also  drew  in  the 
schools  of  the  royal  academy,  and  from  the 
Elgin  marbles;  but  animals,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  domestic  kind,  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  his  study.  The  praises  bestowed  upon 
his  youthful  performances  served  as  an  incen- 
tive to  fresh  exertions,  and  each  year  witnessed 
an  improvement  in  the  finish  and  details  of  his 
works.  In  1827  he  was  elected  an  associate 
member  of  the  royal  academy,  having  just 
reached  the  requisite  age,  and  about  the  same 
time  made  a  visit  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland^ 
the  impressions  derived  from  which  have  been 
reprodoced  in  a  series  of  characteristic  works. 
Among  his  best  pictures  are :  "  The  Return  from 
Deer-Stalking,"  exhibited  in  1827 ;  the  "  Poach- 
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ere— Deer-Stalking  ;*'  "^None  bat  the  Brave 
deserve  the  Fair;*'  *' Sir  Walter  Soott  and  his 
Dogs;"  "The  Otter  Speared;"  "The  Stag  at 
Bay;"  "The  Drive— Shooting  Deer  on  the 
Pass ;"  "  The  Bandom  Shot,"  a  tonohing  picture, 
representing  a  fawn  endeavoring  to  draw  suck 
from  its  dead  dam ;  and  "  Night  and  Morning,"  a 
stag  fight,  and  the  "  Ohildren  of  the  Mist,"  two 
of  his  ktest  and  most  remarkable  works.  Of  a 
different  class,  but  quite  as  effective  of  their 
kind,  are  the  "  Illicit  Whiskey  Still;"  "High- 
land Music,"  now  in  the  Vernon  collection ;  the 
"DroverV  Departure;"  "The  Old  Shepherd's 
Chief  Mourner,"  a  sheep  dog  watching  by  his 
master's  coffin ;  " High  Life"  and  "Low  Life ;" 
the  "Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane 
Society,"  a  noble  portrait  of  a  Newfoundland 
dog;  "The  Shepherd's  Pray^er."  and  many 
others,  extending  over  a  period  of  80  or  40 
vears.  No  English  painter  of  the  century  has 
been  more  universally  popular,  and  none,  xm- 
less  perhaps  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  has  received 
more  lucrative  rewards  from  his  pencil.  His 
pictures  have  for  many  years  been  regularly 
engraved,  and  for  the  copyright  of  some  of 
them  he  has  received  as  much  as  £8,000  in 
addition  to  the  price  of  the  picture.  For  more 
tiian  80  years  Landseer  has  been  a  royal  acade- 
mician, and  in  1850  he  was  knighted.  At  the 
txpantion  univeneUe  of  1855  in  Paris,  a  large 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  him,  an  honor  ac- 
corded to  no  other  British  artist. 

LANE,  Edwabd  William,  an  English  orien- 
talist and  author,  bom  about  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  The  greater  part  of  his 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  orien- 
tal languages,  particularly  Arabic,  in  which  he 
is  deeply  learned ;  and  for  many  years  he  has 
been  employed  in  preparing  an  Arabic  lexicon 
and  thesaurus,  which  is  not  yet  completed. 
As  an  author  he  is  widely  known  bv  his  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  published  in  8 
magnificent  volumes,  with  illustrations  by  W. 
Harvey  (1840),  and  by  his  "  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Modem  Egyptians"  (8d  ed.  with 
additions,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1842),  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
lished, and  the  materials  for  which  were  pro- 
cured during  a  lengthened  residence  in  Grand 
Cairo,  where  he  still  remains.  He  has  also 
published  "  Arabian  Tales  and  Anecdotes,"  and 
"  Eastern  Tales  and  Anecdotes." 

LANE,  Joseph,  U.  S.  senator  from  Oregon, 
bom  in  North  Carolina,  Dec.  14, 1801.  In  1804 
his  father  removed  to  Henderson  co.,  Ey.  The 
educational  advantages  of  the  aon  were  meagre. 
From  early  boyhood  until  he  attained  the  age 
of  20  he  was  idtemately  employed  in  the  office 
of  the  county  clerk,  and  in  a  dry  goods  store. 
In  1821  he  married  and  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Vanderburg  co.,  Ind.  The  following  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature.  From  that  time 
he  represented  his  adopted  county  in  one  branch 
or  the  other  almost  continuously  for  25  years. 
When  the  war  broke  out  with  Mexico  in  1846, 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  state  senate  and  vol- 


unte^ed  as  a  private  soldier.    His  company 
with  several  others  having  assembled  at  New 
Albanv,  and  formed  a  regiment,  Mr.  Lane  was 
elected  colonel.    A  few  days  afterward  he  re- 
ceived from  President  Polk  a  commiseion  u 
brigadier-ffcneral.    He  immediately  set  out  for 
the  seat  of  war,  in  command  of  8  regiments  of 
Indiana  volunteers,  and  in  two  weeks  landed  at 
the  Brazos,  and  reported  for  duty.    His  brigade 
was  assigned  to  Gen.  Butler's  division.    At  the 
battle  of  Buena  Yista  he  commanded  the  left 
wing,  and  commenced  the  engagement  by  attack- 
ing a  division  of  the  Mexican  army  numbering 
5,000,  conmianded  by  Gen.  Ampudia.    In  the 
course  of  the  day  he  was  wounded  in  the  right 
arm,  but  remained  on  the  field.    In  June,  1847, 
he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  the  Indiana 
regiments  were  disbanded.    Returning  to  Gen. 
Taylor's  line,  he  was  ordered  to  Join  Gen.  8cott 
Landing  at  Vera  Cruz  Sept.  16,  he  set  out  for 
the  city  of  Mexico  in  conomand  of  8,000  men.  On 
Oct  9  he  defeated  Santa  Anna  at  HuamantJa. 
On  the  19th  he  attacked  a  strong  force  of  gae-  • 
rillas  at  Atlixco,  and  took  the  place,  losing  but 
one  man,  while  the  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  500.    On  the  29th  he  broke 
up  another  guerilla  band  at  Tlascala.    On  Nov. 
22  he  took  Matamoras,  which  was  strongly  for- 
tified, capturing  a  large  amount  of  ammunition 
and  military  stores ;  and  on  Dec.  14  he  reached 
Gen.  Scott's  head-quarters.    On  Jan.  16,  1848, 
he  left  the  capital  under  orders  to  scour  the 
country  between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  to  rid 
it  of  guerilla  marauders.  After  an  nnsuccessfol 
attempt  to  capture  Santa  Anna,  who  was  at 
Tehuacan  with  500  men,  he  took  Orizaba,  and 
was  engaged  in  other  successful  partisan  opera* 
tions.    On  Feb.  17  he  was  sent  out  by  Gen. 
Scott  in  pursuit  of  the  robber  chief  Jarauta. 
On  the  21st  he  reached  Tnlancingo,  where 
Gen.  Paredes  barely  escaped  capture.    On  the 
24th  he  came  up  to  Jarauta  at  Tehualtaplan, 
and  a  fierce  fight  ensued,  in  which  Jarauta  was 
wounded  but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 
This  was  the  last  fighting  during  the  war. 
Gen.  Lane  for  his  gallant  services  in  Mexico 
was  breveted  a  m^or-general.     In  Aug.  1848, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Oreaon  territory, 
and  reached  Oregon  City  in  March,  1849.    He 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  governor 
until  Aug.  1850,  when  he  was  removed  by  Pres- 
ident Taylor,    In.l851  he  was  elected  territorial 
delegate  to  congress.    He  was  snccessivelf  rcH 
elected  as  a  delegate  until  Oregon  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  state  in  1869,  when  he  was 
chosen  IT.  S.  senator.  In  politics  he  is  a  democrat, 
having  acted  with  that  party  since  1824.    Be 
was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  by  a  dem- 
ocratic convention  at  Baltimore,  in  June,  I860. 
LANFRANO,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bom 
in  Pavia  about  1005,  died  in  England,  May  28, 
1089.    He  was  instructed  in  grammar  and  logie 
at  Pavia,  and  in  civil  law  in  the  nniversity  of 
Bologna,  and  after  practising  for  several  years 
as  an  advocate  in  Pavia,  established  himself  at 
Avranches  in  Normandy,  where  he  taught  Juris- 
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pradeBoe  with  great  reputation.  Jonmeyiiig 
from  this  oltj  to  Roaen  abont  1042,  he  was  at- 
taeked  by  robbers,  who  stripped  him  and  left 
hkn  fi>r  dead.  The  monks  of  the  neighboring 
Benedietine  abbey  of  Bee  having  reoeiTed  him 
with  great  kindness,  he  soon  affcer  assnmed  the 
habit  of  the  order,  and  in  1045  was  chosen  prior 
of  the  abbey.  Here  he  opened  a  school,  which 
beoame  one  of  the  most  uunons  of  Europe,  em- 
bracing in  its  conrse  all  the  learning  of  tne  age, 
and  to  which  pnpils  resorted  from  Enghmd, 
France,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  even  Italy. 
Among  the  learned  men  whom  hia  reputation 
attracted  thither  was  Berengarius,  archdeacon 
of  Angers,  between  whom  and  Lanfrano  a  &« 
moos  controversy  was  condacted  on  the  subject 
of  the  eocharist  At  Rome  in  1050,  and  sub- 
sequently at  the  council  of  Vercelli,  Lanfrano 
combated  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  who 
was  repeatedly  obliged  to  abjure  his  opinions. 
Having  in  1059  procured  for  William  auke  of 
Kormandy,  who  had  married  his  cousin,  the 
daui^ter  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  a  dispensation 
from  the  pope,  he  became  a  favorite  with  Wil- 
liaro,  and  was  appointed  a  councillor  of  state, 
and  in  1066  abbot  of  the  newly  erected  mon- 
astery in  Oaen,  where  he  established  a  new 
school,  which  likewise  became  celebrated.  Af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Enghind  William  summoned 
him  to  that  countrv,  and  caused  him  to  be  elect- 
ed to  fill  the  see  of  Canterbury,  then  vacant  by 
the  deposition  of  Stigand.  Lanfrano  would 
have  declined  the  honor,  as  he  had  previoosly 
the  office  of  archbishop  of  Roaen ;  but  at  the 
command  of  Alexander  XL,  who  had  been  one 
of  his  pupils,  he  was  consecrated  in  1070.  Hav- 
ing with  some  difficulty  procured  his  recogni- 
tion as  primate  of  England,  he  gave  a  proof  of 
his  attachment  to  William  by  placing  in  vacant 
bishoprics  and  over  the  chief  religious  houses 
eodesiastics  of  known  fidelity  to  the  Norman 
interest,  which  was  thereby  greatly  strength- 
ened ia  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  So  highly 
was  he  esteemed  for  these  and  other  services, 
that  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  both  in  church 
and  state  was  committed  to  his  hands  when- 
ever the  king  was  absent  in  Normandy,  and 
William  Rnfns  upon  his  accession  intrusted  the 
government  to  him.  In  bis  ecclesiastical  capa- 
city be  improved  the  disoipline  of  the  monas- 
tic bodies,  strictly  enforcea  the  celibacy  of  the 
priesthood,  established  schools,  convents,  and 
hospitals,  and  built  churches  and  cathedrals.  His 
wkdom,  leamhig,  and  munificence,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  contemporary  chroniclers, 
were  alike  conspicuous.  His  works,  consisting 
of  commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  epistles,  letters, 
wrmoDfl,  and  his  treatise  on  the  eucharist  against 
Berengarins,  evince  a  clear,  terse,  and  nervous 
^yle.  A  complete  edition  appeared  in  Paris  in 
1648.  The  latest  is  that  by  GUes  (2  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1844). 

LANFRANOO,  GiOTAmn,  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  in  Parma  in  1681,  died  in  Rome  in  1647. 
WhUe  a  boy  in  the  service  of  Oount  Orazio 
Seotti  in  Piaoenza,  he  attracted  the  attention 


of  his  master  by  some  designs  executed  upon 
a  wall  with  charcoal  He  was  placed  under 
Agostino  Oarracoi,  and  subsequently  studied  at 
Rome  with  Annibale  Oarracoi,  whom  he  assisted 
in  decorating  the  Farnese  palace.  His  chief 
work  is  the  cupola  of  S.  Andrea  della  Yalle  in 
Rome,  in  which  he  has  represented  the  Virgin 
seated  in  the  clouds  surrounded  by  saints,  and 
oontempUiting  Ohrist,  who  \b  above.  This  work 
had  been  promised  to  Domenichino,  his  former 
feUow  pupil,  but  Lanfranoo  intrigued  success- 
folly  to  procure  the  commission  to  execute  it, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Tesoro  in  Naples,  which 
had  also  been  given  to  Domenichino. 

LANG,  Lome,  an  American  ardst,  bom  in 
Waldsee,  WOrtemberg,  March  29,  1814.  His 
father,  who  was  a  historical  painter,  destined 
him  for  the  musical  profession;  but  his  own 
tastes  were  for  painting,  and  he  finally  deter- 
mined to  devote  nimself  entirely  to  that  art,  and 
during  the  illness  of  his  father  aided  in  the  sup- 
port of  his  family  by  painting  carriages,  design- 
ing monuments,  and  decorating  churches.  He 
continued  at  the  same  time  to  perform  in  the 
choir  of  the  cathedraL  At  16  years  of  age  he 
executed  likenesses  in  pastel  with  considerable 
success,  and  during  a  residence  of  4  years  on 
the  lake  of  Oonstance  he  painted  nearly  1,000 
portraits  in  pastel  and  oil.  He  went  in  1834 
to  Paris,  and  subsequently  established  himself 
in  Stuttgart  About  1888  he  came  to  America 
and  settled  temporarily  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1841  he  went  to  Italy,  and  spent  5  years  study- 
ing in  Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Rome. 
In  1845  he  returned  to  America,  taking  up  his 
residence  in  New  York,  and  for  two  years  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  decoration  of  interiors 
and  in  modelling  plaster  fibres  for  ornamental 
purposes.  In  1847  he  agam  visited  Rome,  and 
remained  there  two  years,  returning  to  New 
York  in  1840,  where  he  has  since  resided.  His 
pictures  embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

LANGBAINE,  Gbbabd,  an  English  scholar, 
bora  in  Westmoreland  about  1608,  died  in  1658. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  provost  of  Queen^s  college, 
and  keeper  of  the  university  archives.  He 
was  an  industrious  writer,  and  succeeded  in 
avoiding  the  political  troubles  of  the  time.  His 
chief  work  was  an  edition  of  Longinus,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  he  published  a  number  of  minor 
treatises  on  churcn  questions  and  miscellaneous 
topics. — Gbrabd,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Oxford  in  1666,  died  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century.  He  was  educated  at  University 
college,  Oxford,  and,  after  a  career  of  idleness 
and  extravagance,  devoted  himself  to  literary 

Eursuits.  He  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
istory  of  dramatic  literature,  and  collected,  it 
IB  said,  upward  of  1,000  old  plays.  His  princi- 
psl  works  are :  *^  A  New  Catalogue  of  English 
Plays,"  and  "  Account  of  the  English  Dramatic 
Poets,"  both  of  which,  though  of  little  critical 
authority,  are  valuable  to  the  student  of  dra- 
matic history  from  the  accuracy  with  which 
facts  are  related  and  editions  described.    Of 
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these  works  Lowndes  says :  '*  Of  the  several 
early  catalogaes  of  the  English  stage  Langbaine^s 
only  is  to  be  implioitlv  relied  on  for  its  fidelity. 
Commentators  and  otners  have  borrowed  copi- 
ously from  him,  many  of  them  without  ac- 
knowledgment." 

LANGBEIN,  AuorsT  Fbisdeioh  Ebbbt,  a 
German  anthor,  bom  near  Dresden,  Sept.  6, 
1757,  died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  2, 1685.  H«  studied 
law,  filled  various  public  offices,  and  from  1810 
till  his  death  was  censor  of  belles-lettres  pub- 
lications for  the  Prussian  government.  His 
complete  works  were  published  in«  81  vols. 
(Stuttgart,  1885-^7),  and  comprise  humorous 
poems,  tales,  and  novels,  some  of  which  have 
been  very  popular. 

LANGDOK,  John,  an  American  statesman, 
bom  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1789,  died  there, 
Sept.  18, 1819.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  although  then  profitably  engaged 
in  business,  he  embarked  in  the  patriotic  cause, 
and  in  1774  participated  in  the  removal  of  the 
armament  and  military  stores  from  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  in  Portsmouth  harbor,  an  act 
which  imperilled  his  life  and  property.  In 
1775  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con- 
gress, but  resigned  office  in  June,  1776,  on  be- 
coming navy  agent.  In  1777,  while  speaker 
of  the  New  Hampshire  assembly,  he  pledged  a 
large  portion  of  his  property  for  the  pnrposeof 
equipping  the  brigade  with  which  Stark  de- 
feated the  Hessians  at  Bennington.  Subsequent- 
ly he  was  a  member  and  speaker  of  the  state 
legislature,  a  member  of  the  continental  con- 
gress, a  delej^ate  to  the  convention  which  fram- 
ed the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
president  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  U.  S.  senators  from  New  Hampshire, 
which  office  he  held  until  1801.  In  politics  he 
was  a  republican,  and  acted  with  Jefferson,  who 
upon  assuming  office  in  1801  offered  him  the 
post  of  secretwy  of  the  navy,  which  he  declin- 
ed. From  1806  to  1812,  with  the  exception  of 
2  years,  he  was  governor  of  New  Hampshire  ; 
and  in  1812  he  was  offered  by  the  republican 
congressional  caucus  the  nomination  for  the 
office  of  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
which,  on  the  score  of  age  and  infirmities,  he 
declined.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed 
.  in  retirement. 

LANGELAND,  an  island  of  Denmark,  sit- 
uated between  Laaland  and  Ftmen,  in  the  Great 
Belt;  length  82  m.,  average  breadth  4  m. ; 
area,  106  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  17,868.  The 
£.  coast  has  excellent  narbors  where  the  largest 
vessels  may  at  all  times  find  anchorage.  The 
climate  is  healthful,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Lauge- 
land  forms  with  Ftlnen  a  circle  of  the  kingdom. 
Capital,  Budkidbing. 

LANGERON,  Andbault,  count,  a  Russian 
general  of  French  birth,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  18, 
1768,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  July  4, 1881.  He 
entered  the  French  army  as  2d  lieutenant^  and 
sailed  in  1782  for  the  United  States,  where  he 
served  till  the  peace.  He  was  promoted  on  his 
return  to  France,  and  held  the  rank  of  colonel 


when  the  revolution  broke  out.  He  then  left 
France,  was  admitted  into  the  Busman  service, 
and  distinguished  himself  under  Potemkin  in 
Bessarabia,  and  under  Repnin  in  Moldavia.  In 
1792,  in  concert  with  many  hniffrei^  he  Joined 
as  a  volunteer  the  Prussian  army  under  the 
duke  of  Branswick,  and  afterward  the  Austrien 
troops  under  the  prince  of  Saxe-Ooburg,  par- 
ticipating in  the  battles  fought  by  both  agaonst 
his  own  countrymen.  On  the  retreat  of  the 
Austrians  in  1795,  he  returned  to  Russia,  vbere 
he  became  a  lieutenant-general  in  1799,  and 
was  made  a  count  of  the  empire.  In  1805,  at 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  he  commanded  a  di- 
vision which  was  almost  entirely  destroyed; 
this  loss  caused  him  to  be  for  a  while  disgraced. 
From  1807  to  1812  he  was  employed  in  the 
Russian  war  against  the  Turks.  Under  Tchit- 
chagoff  he  pursued  the  remnants  of  the  great 
French  army  from  Russia,  and  kindly  treated 
Buch  prisoners  as  fell  into  his  hands.  In  1818 
he  participated  in  the  campaign  in  Germanr, 
contributed  to  the  victory  of  Leipsic,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Rhine.  In  concert  with 
Bltlcher,  he  marched  toward  Paris,  fonght  in 
nearly  every  important  battle  during  the  "cam- 
paign of  F^nce,''  and  was  present  at  the  fiirt 
occupation  of  the  French  capital.  In  1815  be 
was  appointed  governor  of  Cherson  and  the 
Crimea.  He  caused  Odessa  to  be  made  «  free 
port,  and  received  in  1822  the  title  of  goTemor 
of  New  Russia.  The  next  year  he  lost  Alex- 
ander's good  graces,  and  was  recalled  to  serriee 
only  on  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Moscow  to  be  present  at  his  coro- 
nation. In  1828  he  served  in  the  war  against 
the  Turks,  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of 
Wallachia,  worsted  the  enemy  in  several  en- 
counters, and  received  the  command  of  all  the 
Russian  troops  in  the  Dannbian  principalities; 
but  Diebitch  having  been  promoted  to  the  chief 
command,  Langeron,  who  was  his  senior  in 
rank,  declined  serving  under  him,  and  retired 
to  St  Petersburg. 

LANGHORNK  John,  an  English  poet  and 
miscellaneous  author,  bom  in  Kirkby-^tephen, 
Westmoreland,  in  1785,  died  in  Wells,  Somer- 
setshire, in  April,  1770.  He  took  orders,  and 
afterward  went  to  Cambridge,  where  be  sup- 
ported himself  by  teaching  in  a  gentleman^ 
family.  On  account  of  an  unfortunate  attach- 
ment to  the  daughter  of  his  employer  he  left 
his  situation  and  went  to  London,  where  he 
wrote  for  the  periodical  press^  obtained  the  en- 
racy  of  St  John's,  Glerkenwell,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Dr.  Hurd  assistant  preacher  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  In  1766  he  published  a  short  poem 
entitled  "  Genius  and  Valor,"  to  defend  the 
Scotch  against  the  aspersions  of  Churchill;  lor 
this  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  firom  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  in  1766,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  married  the  lady  to  whom  he 
had  previously  paid  unsuccessful  suit  She  b^ 
longed  to  a  wealthy  family,  and  the  liring  of 
Blagden  in  Somersetshire  was  purchased  for  her 
husband ;  but  she  died  within  a  year  in  child- 
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bed«  LAnghorae  then  removed  to  Folkestone, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  his  hrother  William, 
who  held  a  curacy  in  that  town,  he  wrote  his 
translation  of  Plutarch's  "Lives^'  (JVTl),  the 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known.  He  married 
again,  and  lost  his  second  wife  also  in  childbed 
in  1776,  an  affliction  which  is  said  to  have  led 
him  into  intemperance.  In  1777  he  obtained  a 
prebeaid  in  the  cathedral  of  Wells.  He  was  a 
volnminons  writer  of  tales,  short  poems,  and 
sermons,  which  are  little  valued.  A  collection 
of  his  poems  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  was 
published  by  his  son  in  1802. 

LANGLANDE,  LAiroELAifmE,  or  Lonoulnd, 
BoBEBT,  the  supposed  author  of  the  "  Vision  of 
Piers  Ploughman,"  bom  in  deoburj  Mortimer, 
Shropshire,  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century. 
Nothing  is  known  of  him  except  from  traditions 
oarrent  at  least  as  early  as  the  16th  century, 
according  to  which  he  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  becsmae  a  monk  of  Malvern.  The  famil- 
iarity of  tbe  author  with  the  Scriptures  and  the 
churoh  fathers  indicates  that  he  was  an  eccle- 
siastic ;  several  local  allusions  in  the  poem,  and 
the  £[ict  that  its  scene  is  the  '^  Malveme  hilles,'' 
prove  that  it  was  composed  on  the  borders  of 
Wales ;  and  internal  evidence  fixes  its  date  at 
about  1362.  It  narrates  tbe  dreams  of  Piers 
Ploughman,  who,  weary  of  the  world,  falls 
asleep  beside  a  stream  in  a  vale  among  the  Mal- 
vern hills ;  and  while  satirizing  in  vigorous  al- 
l^orical  descriptions  the  corruptions  in  church 
and  state,  and  the  vices  incident  to  the  various 
professions  of  life,  and  painting  the  obstacles 
which  resist  the  amelioration  of  mankind,  it 
presents  the  simple  ploughman  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  virtue  and  truth,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Saviour.  Its  ancient  popularity  ap- 
pears from  the  large  number  of  MS.  copies  which 
still  exist,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  14th  century.  It  was  a  favorite 
<tf  reli^ous  and  political  reformers,  and  several 
imitations  of  it  appeared,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  "Piers  Ploughman's  Orede," 
written  about  1898  by  some  Wycliffite,  assail- 
ing the  clergy,  and  especially  the  monks.  In 
1550  the  "Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman"  was 
printed  by  the  reformers,  and  so  favorably  re- 
ceived that  8  editions  were  sold  within  a  year, 
and  the  name  of  the  ploughman  is  often  intro- 
duced in  the  political  tracts  of  itxe  16th  and  17th 
oentnries.  This  poem  is  a  remarkable  examnle 
of  a  system  of  verse,  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  marked  by  a  regular  alliteration 
instead  of  rhyme.  There  are  two  classes  of 
manuscripts,  which  give  the  text  with  consider- 
able variations.  The  best  edition  both  of  the 
*'  Vision"  and  the  "Creed  "  is  that  of  Thomas 
Wright  (2  vols.,  London,  1856),  with  notes,  a 
gjossary,  and  variations. 

LANGLt^S,  Louis  Mathzeu,  a  French  orien- 
taliat,  born  near  St.  Didier,  Aug.  28,  1768,  died 
Jan.  28, 1824.  He  studied  Arabic  and  Persian 
under  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  and  in  1787  published 
a  French  translation  from  the  Persian  of  Tam- 
erlane's "Political  and  Military  Institutes,"  sup- 


posed to  have  been  written  hj  Tamerlane  in  the 
Mongol  language.  He  was  intrusted  with  the 
publication  of  the  Mantchu-French  lexicon  by 
Father  Amiot,  whidi  he  accomplished  with  ac- 
curacy and  success.  He  induced  the  French 
republican  government  to  establish  the  special 
scnool  of  oriental  languages,  which  is  still  in  ex- 
istence. He  was  appointed  its  first  administrator, 
and  professor  of  the  Persian,  Malay,  and  Mantchu, 
but  he  taught  only  the  first  of  these  languages. 

LAKGRES,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Haute -Marne,  built  on  a  steep 
hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Paris  to  Muhlhouse,  distant  from 
Paris  185  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  8,570.  Next  to 
BrianQon  it  is  tne  most  elevated  town  in  the 
empire.  The  most  important  manufacture  is 
cutlery.  Langres  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop 
since  the  8d  century. 

LAN^GTOFT,  Pktkb,  an  English  chronicler, 
so  called  from  the  parish  of  Langtoft  in  York- 
shire, flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
centurv  and  the  commencement  of  the  14th. 
Little  IS  known  of  his  life  beyond  the  fact  tliat 
he  was  a  canon  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Aus- 
tin, and  produced  a  translation  from  the  Latin 
into  French  verse  of  Bosenham*s  "Life  of 
Thomas  &  Becket,"  and  a  French  metrical 
"  Chronicle  of  England,''  from  Trojan  times  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  manu- 
scripts of  the  latter  are  preserved  in  the  Oot- 
tonian  collection  in  the  British  museum,  and 
among  the  Arundel  manuscripts  in  the  same  re- 
pository. The  "  Chronicle"  has  been  rendered 
mto  English  verse  by  Robert  de  Brunne. 

LAKGTON,  Stephen,  an  English  prelate, 
bom  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, died  in  Slindon,  Sussex,  July  9,  1228. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
eventually  became  canon  of  Notre  Dame  and 
chancellor  of  the  university.  Visiting  Rome  in 
1206,  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Innocent  HI., 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  consecrated  by 
him  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  which  see  he 
had  been  elected  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
pope,  and  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  John  de 
Gray,  whom  King  John  of  England  had  com- 
pellea  the  monks  of  Canterbury  to  elect  This 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  quarrel  between 
John  and  Innocent,  one  of  the  consequences  of 
which  was  that  Langton  was  kept  out  of  his  see 
until  the  submission  of  the  king  to  the  pope 
in  1218,  after  which  he  was  acknowledged 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  same  year 
he  joined  the  confederacy  of  barons  opposed  to 
the  misgovemment  of  John,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  the  heads  of  the  revolt  in  London  urged  the 
restoration  of  the  charter  of  Henry  L  He  ad- 
hered faithfully  to  hia  party  throughout  the 
struggle,  and  for  his  refusal  to  excommunicate 
the  baron&  at  the  command  of  Innocent,  was 
suspended  nrom  the  exercise  of  his  archiepiscopal 
functions.  Little  is  known  of  his  subsequent 
history.  He  was  reputed  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  was  the  author  of  several  theological 
treatises. 
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LANGUAGE  (Lat.  lingua^  ancientlj  dingvOj 
tongue),  in  general,  the  manifeBtation  of  human 
thoughts  and  feelings  by  articulate  sounds.  The 
various  names  which  designate  it  are  derived 
in  most  languages  from  roots  signifying  the 
functions  and  properties  of  the  tongue :  thus, 
Arab,  luari,  language,  laqlaq^  tongue ;  Armen. 
liwa^  Slavic  iwsik  (originally  l%asb-ik%  from 
Sans,  lih^  to  lick,  taste;  Lat  loqu-elOy  of  the 
same  root  as  Gr.  Xoyor,  speech,  reason ;  Sans. 
ramt,  speaking,  sounding,  and  rcuanOj  sounds 
tongue,  taste,  from  rasa,  to  sound,  taste ;  Gr. 
yXttcro-a,  tongue,  language,  analogous  to  Slay. 
fflos,  Mas,  sound,  voice,  Welsh  llais,  voice,  and 
Coptic  las,  language.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
dehnes  language  to  be  '*  the  breaking  forth  of  the 
power  of  speech,  according  to  the  mental  cast 
of  a  people,"  thus  giving  a  paraphrase  of  the 
German  Spraehe  (composed  of  aus,  out,  and 
Ireehen,  to  break),  analogous  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
sp€iec,  speak.  The  Latin  sennoy  discourse,  consists 
of  MT-ere  men-tern,  to  sow  or  scatter  the  mind ; 
thus,  also,  di-«er-ere,  to  sow  or  scatter  about,  to 
discourse.  The  German  JRede,  speech,  coincides 
radically  with  the  Greek  pc«>,  to  flow,  speak, 
and  pTjcrcr»,  to  break  forth,  proclaim,  whence 
prjT^p,  speaker;  and  with  the  Latin  rear,  to 
think,  and  ratio,  reason.  The  French  parole, 
and  Spanish  palabra,  word,  come  from  the  Latin 
paraiola  (Gr.  irapafioKti),  a  comparison.  These 
and  all  other  words  in  other  languages,  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  tongue,  are  symbolic,  and 
serve  as  examples  of  the  formation  of  words  in 
general.  While  synonymous  or  related  in  re- 
spect of  signification,  they  are  heteronymous  or 
heterophonons  according  to  the  radical  sounds 
or  syllables  from  which  they  are  derived. — 
Philology  is  a  term  concerning  the  meaning  of 
which  there  is  little  agreement  among  its  vota- 
ries. Plato  meant  by  it  love  of  speech,  Socra- 
tes love  of  philosophical  discussion,  Isocrates 
and  Aristotle  love  of  knowledge,  and  tiie  Alex- 
andrians love  of  books.  The  Romans  translated 
it  by  eruditio,  doetrina,  literarum  studium,  and 
eognitio.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  applied  to 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  or  to  the 
knowledge  of  languages  and  archfleology  in  gen- 
eral. To  Fr.  A.  Wolf,  it  was  all  learning  per- 
taining to  Greek  and  Roman  antiquitv;  to 
Boeckh,  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  lire  and 
activity  of  any  people  at  any  definite  time ;  to 
Mattlnffi,  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages and  antiquities ;  to  Mtltzell,  the  science 
of  verbal  signification,  or  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  human  mind  by  language ;  to  E.  0.  Mai- 
ler, the  history  of  mankind  and  the  full  concep- 
tion of  ancient  spiritual  life ;  to  Schelling,  the 
construction,  history,  and  contemplation  of 
works  of  art  and  science ;  and  to  ililhausen, 
the  science  and  art  of  education,  or  of  convey- 
ing instruction  to  others.  Others  define  philol- 
ogy as  research  into  the  languages  of  cultivated 
nations,  and  into  language  as  such,  in  order  to 
recognize  from  its  essential  characteristics  the 
nature  of  our  intellectual  powers.  Others  re- 
strict it  to  certain  particular  languages,  as  for 


instance  to  the  Hebrew,  qualifying  it  by  the 
epithet  "sacred.'^    Modern  writers  especially 
limit  the  term  to  such  languages  and  literatores 
as  have  attiuned  a  permanent  form,  and  are  not 
subject  to  further  fluctuations.   Ancient  pbilos- 
ophy  comprehended  what  we  now  c^  physiol- 
o?Tj  psychology,  and  philology.    To  avoid  am- 
biguity it  would  be  advisable  to  call  the  science 
of  language  glossology,  undw  which  are  in- 
cluded hoth  the  nature  of  language  as  such,  and 
its  various  developments  by  different  nations  in 
particular  languages,  examined  with  a  view  to 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  hnman 
mind.    Philology  is  thus  confined  to  the  study 
of  written  monuments. — Grammar,  as  usually 
defined,  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  cor- 
rectly, and  embraces  the  rules  for  the  proper  use 
of  any  language.    It  was  one  of  the  8  branches 
of  the  triiium  of  the  middle  ages,  which  irith 
the  4  branches  df  the  quadrivium  constituted 
the  7  liberal  arts  of  the  Alexandrian  Greeks.  It 
is  commonly  divided  into  6  parts:  orthoepy 
(right  speaking) ;  orthography  (right  writing); 
etymology  (derivation  of  words) ;  syntax  (Gr. 
crvv,  together,  and  rtio-o-tt,  to  put),  which  treats 
of  tne  structure  of  sentences ;  and  prosody  (Gr. 
fTpoff,  for,  and  »lhj,  a  song),  which  treats  of 
the  quantity  and  accent  of  syllables  and  the 
laws  of  versification.    Beside  the  special  and 
peculiar  grammars  of  each  language,  tiiesdenoe 
of  comparative,  historical,  or  philosophical  gram- 
mar has  in  the  present  century  made  great  pro- 
gress.   It  treats  the  essential  and  common  char- 
acteristics of  human  expression,  the  whole  art 
of  the  communication  of  tiiought  by  signs.   In 
its  widest  compass,  it  gives  the  analysis  of  every 
sentence,  shows  the  several  classes  of  words 
which  correspond  to  the  several  classes  of  ideas, 
and  the  various  modifications  which  words  re- 
ceive, or  the  different  modes  of  arrangement  of 
which  they  are  capable,  in  order  to  express  all 
the  modifications  of  thought;  it  considers  alike 
speech,  writing,  and  gesticulation  as  modes  of 
expression,  each  of  which  It  aims  to  decompose 
into  its  simplest  elements ;  it  follows  words 
through  all  their  transformations  and  composi- 
tions, and  penetrates  to  the  simple  and  fimdap 
mental  ideas  represented  by  their  roots ;  it  de- 
velops the  various  significations  of  words,  one 
from  another,  by  virtue  of  the  relation  of  re- 
semblance or  contrast  between  them,  which 
gives  rise  to  figures  of  speech ;  it  seeks  after  the 
mutual  relations  of  speech  and  thought,  traces 
the  natural  symbolism  in  language,  and  shows 
that  its  formulas  are  not  only  means  for  preserv- 
ing ideas,  but  also  instruments  for  acquiring 
new  ones ;  and  it  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, and  by  a  wide  comparison  illustrates  its 
growth,  common  qualities,  and  various  groups 
and   classifications  from   the    remotest  time. 
Though  all  of  these  questions  form  parts  of  the 
same  science,  they  have  rarely  been  treated  to- 
gether in  grammatical  works.    The  first  alone  ^ 
has  universally  been  indnded;  the  second  has 
usually  been  added ;  Condillac  and  others  em- 
braced also  the  last.    Dumarsaia  was  the  first 
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who  aimed  to  treat  them  all,  a  project  which 
was  more  aaccesBfolly  carried  out  by  Court  de 
G^beliiL  He  decompceed  words  into  their  hist 
dements,  showed  the  origin  and  significance  of 
these  elements,  and  then  traced  them  through 
Tsriotis  langoages.  The  essential  elements  of 
language  are  substantives  and  attributives. 
Every  thing  else  is  invented  only  for  ease,  de- 
nwtch,  or  ornament  Substantives  or  nouns  are 
tne  names  of  objects^  of  things  that  either  exist 
or  are  oonoeived  to  exist,  and  they  do  not  of 
themselves  mark  either  quantity,  quality,  action, 
or  relation.  They  are  distinguished  as  proper, 
deeignating  single  individuals,  as  Oedsar,  Henry; 
or  common,  applicable  to  a  dass,  as  animal^ 
house.  They  may  admit  of  modifications  by 
gender,  those  which  denote  male  beings  being 
of  the  masculine  gender,  those  which  denote 
females  being  feminine,  and  those  which  denote 
neither  bdug  neuter.  In  this  respect,  most 
languages  deviate  more  frequently  than  the 
English  from  the  order  of  nature,  and  make 
many  inanimate  substances  in  which  sex  has  no 
existence  either  masculine  or  feminine.  They 
are  modified  also  by  number,  to  distinguish 
unity  and  plurality ;  and  by  case,  to  show  va- 
riouB  relations  between  the  noun  and  other 
words  in  the  sentence,  usually  indicated  in  Eng- 
Ibh  by  prepositions,  but  in  the  dassical  and 
many  other  languages  by  terminations.  The 
prononns  are  words  invented  to  sometimes  sup- 
ply the  place  of  nouns.  They  are  short  words, 
javing  no  meaning  in  themselves,  but  having 
the  fv3l  meaning  of  the  substantive  which  they 
represent^  the  constant  repetition  of  which  is  thus 
avoided,  when  they  are  substituted  for  it  in  the 
immediately-subsequent  members  of  a  discourse. 
like  the  noun  they  admit  of  number,  gender^ 
and  case ;  and  they  are  also  distinguished  as  of 
the  first,  second,  or  third  person,  according  as 
they  designate  the  person  speaking,  the  person 
spoken  to,  or  the  person  spoken  of.  Attribu* 
tives  are  in  ^neral  words  which  are  not  ex- 
presnve  of  thmgs  that  exist  or  are  conceived  to 
exist,  but  of  their  quantity,  quality,  action,  or 
rdation.  They  are  eitiier  verbs,  participles,  ad- 
lectives,  or  adverbs.  A  verb  affirms  an  action, 
done  or  suffered,  or  a  state  of  being,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly active,  passive,  or  neuter.  The  con* 
dition  and  time  under  which  this  action  or  state 
occurs  is  indicated  by  modes  and  tenses.  Be- 
side the  present,  past,  and  fdture,  there  are 
other  tenses,  vuymg  in  number  in  different 
languages,  made  by  combining  some  conditional 
drramstance  with  one  or  all  of  the  divisions  of 
time,  as  for  instance  whether  the  action  is  con* 
ceived  as  completed  or  i^ot  at  the  time  spoken 
ciL  Both  the  tenses  and  modes,  the  latter  of 
which  affirms  the  action  of  the  verb,  either  di- 
rectly, or  as  a  matter  of  possibility  or  hypothe- 
dfl,  or  as  a  command  or  request^  have  been  va- 
riously classified.  In  English  tnere  are  usually 
reckoned  0  tenses  and  4  modes,  which  are  illus- 
trated in  the  following  10  forms:  I  write  or 
am  writing,  wrote  or  was  writing,  have  writ* 
ten,  had  written,  shall  or  will  write,  and  shall 


have  written;  I  write,  may  or  can  write,  write 
thou,  and  to  write.  Verbs  are  also  inflected  to 
distinguish  number  and  person.  According  to 
Dr.  Hunter,  every  verb  is  expressive  of  an  at- 
tribute, of  time,  and  of  an  afmnation,  and  if  the 
affirmation  be  taken  away  there  will  remain  the 
attribute  and  the  time,  which  together  consti- 
tute a  participle.  The  English  has  the  present 
and  the  past  iMU*tidple,  as  writing,  written,  butno 
future,  whicn  is  found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
An  adjective  is  distinguished  from  a  partidple 
as  implying  only  an  attribute.  It  designates 
the  qualities,  and  not  the  acts  or  motions,  of  sub- 
stances. These  qualities  being  the  same,  whether 
in  male,  female,  or  inanimate  objects,  the  ad- 
jective should  strictly  admit  of  no  variation  for 
gender,  though  the  English  is  exceptional  in 
making  none.  The  qualities^  however,  may  exist 
in  different  degrees  in  different  objects,  and  hence 
what  are  termed  the  three  degrees  of  compar- 
ison, as  wise,  wiser,  wisest.  Adverbs  are  the 
attributes  of  verbs,  qudifying  the  action  which 
they  express.  They  indicate  quantity,  quality 
or  mode^  rektion,  time,  space,  &c.,  as  moder- 
atdy,  quickly,  more,  when,  upward.  Auxiliary 
parts  of  speech  are  the  aitide,  coi^unction, 
preposition,  and  inteijection.  The  artide  de- 
fines and  points  out  objects  as  distinguished 
from  others  of  the  same  dass.  The  ind^nite 
article  "a"  or  ''an"  separates  but  a  single  un- 
specified object  from  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  cannot  be  applied  to  plurals.  The 
definite  article  ''  the"  is  applied  ^cificallv  to 
one  or  more  objects,  pointing  them  out  as  those 
of  which  alone  in  their  dass  something  is  affirm- 
ed or  denied,  and  therefore  bdongs  equally  to 
both  numbers.  Ooi\j  unctions  conjoin  senteuoes. 
prepositions  conjoin  nouns  and  pronouns,  and 
inteijections  are  unconnected  words,  having 
no  relation  to  the  syntax  of  a  sentence,  the 
instinctive  and  inorganic  utterances  of  sudden 
sensation  or  vehement  psssion.  Home  Tooke 
describ^M  them  as  the  brutish  and  miserable 
refbge  of  the  speechless,  and  says  that  the 
whole  dominion  of  language  is  erected  on  their 
downfdL  In  the  Chinese  grammatical  system, 
every  root  is  a  word,  and  obtains  the  character 
which  we  denominate  a  part  of  speech  mereljf 
by  its  podtion  relatively  to  the  other  words 
in  the  sentence. — ^Etymology  (Gr.  crv/iov,  true, 
from  rvirvM,  to  strike,  print;  hence,  imprinted, 
true  to  the  origind)  is  that  branch  of  glossology 
which  relates  to  the  origin  of  words.  As  one 
of  the  parts  of  grammar,  it  is  restricted  to  the 
theory  of  infiections,  that  is,  to  the  dedension 
of  nonns,  the  dedension  and  comparison  of  ad- 

iectives,  and  the  coi^jusation  of  verbs.  Etymon 
B  the  term  used  to  designate  the  type  of  the 
root,  i,e,,  its  essential  form ;  thus :  Gr.  nopdMi^ 
an  anagram  of  the  Latin /<>rm-a;  Ger.  2Wf  in- 
verted in  the  Eng.  pot.  Many  words  in  all  lan- 
guages are  mere  dead  matter,  incapable  of  anal- 
ysis, and  imported  with  the  thinss  they  are 
used  to  name,  just  like  labels  afOxed  to  artides 
of  merchandise.  Such  are,  from  names  of  places, 
bayonet,  from  Bayonne;  calico,  from  Odicut; 
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mOliner,  from  Milan ;  pistol,  from  Pistoja ;  cbina, 
nankin,  arras,  &c. ;  from  names  of  men,  guillo- 
tine, mackintosh,  silhouette,  raglan,  &c.  Manj 
are  qnid-pro-qnos,  as  horse  radish  instead  of  mer 
radish  or  sea  root  (from  radix^  root,  preceded 
bj  mare,  sea,  mistaken  for  the  English  word  of 
the  same  form) ;  rosemary,  from  ros  maHnus, 
sea  dew,  and  not  from  rosa  Maria;  butterfly 
for  flutterfly ;  buck- wheat  for  beech-wheat  (An- 

go-Sax.  lac)^  &c.  Many  are  regarded  as  Anglo- 
izon  without  being  so  in  fact,  as  butter,  from 
/3ovf  and  rvpov,  cow-cheese ;  and  squirrel  from 
tTKiovpot,  shadow-tail.  Many  words  of  the  same 
form  come  from  different  etyma ;  thus,  sound, 
from  sanvSy  healthy,  HnWy  gulf,  tonus  (tonus), 
noise,  fundus  (Fr.  sonder),  depth ;  Ger.  hosten, 
from  either  Lat.  gustare,  to  taste,  or  eonstare, 
Ital.  eostare,  to  cost. — Speech  is  the  characteristic 
of  man.  According  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
culture  is  indispensable  to  the  contrivance  of 
language ;  but  language  is  not  less  necessary  to 
the  development  of  culture.  Unable  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language,  Plato 
supposed  it  to  be  divinely  inspired.  The  same 
view  has  not  been  uncommon  among  Christians. 
But  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Cicero  among  the 
ancients,  and  Monboddo,  Adam  Smith,  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  most  modern  scholars,  &vor  the 
natural  creation  of  speech  by  the  innate  facul- 
ties of  man.  The  records  of  history  give  little 
Jiffht  on  the  subject.  Plato  and  the  other  Greek 
philosophers  were  disqualified  for  obtaining  an 
adequate  view  of  the  nature  of  language  by  the 
patriotic  narrowness  which  made  them  look 
with  contempt  on  foreign  nationalities.  Some 
great  principles  of  glossology  are  however  found 
in  Plato^s  "Cratylus,''  a  disputation  between 
Socrates,  Cratylus,  and  Hermogenes  on  the 
propriety  of  names.  Cratylus  asserts  that  every 
thing  has  a  name  belonging  to  it  by  nature, 
and  not  by  an  arbitrary  convention.  Word- 
framers,  who  express  the  connection  between 
vocables  and  objects,  are  regarded  as  the 
rarest  of  artists.  Homer  distinguished  the 
names  given  by  the  gods  from  such  as  are 
used  by  men :  ^*  whom  the  gods  call  Xanthus, 
but  men  Scamander."  Some  of  the  examples 
of  etymology  given  in  the  "  Cratylus^'  are  super- 
ficial, and  some  profound ;  thus:  ^xn,  soul,  from 
<l)v<nu  ox«i  Ktu  €x^h  1^  conveys  and  keeps  nature ; 
xpovot^  time,  from  K-povv-os,  stream,  equivalent 
to  Ger.  ge-ron-n&n,  run ;  nXovr«>ir,  from  irXcor, 
full,  and  dovMi,  to  give.  An  influence  on  the 
formation  of  words  is  attributed  to  gesticula- 
tion ;  sagacious  hints  are  given  on  the  meaning 
and  changes  of  sounds;  and  barbarian  languages 
are  justly  appreciated  for  the  natural  signifi- 
cancy  of  their  words.  Pythagoras,  when  asked 
what  being  he  thought  to  be  the  wisest,  re- 
plied: ^'First^  the  number,  and  secondly,  that 
which  has  given  names  to  things."  By  the 
former  he  meant  the  word,  by  the  latter  the 
soul.  The  words  for  number,  word,  and  god 
all  have  the  same  root^  kv  or  yv,  as  in  the  words 
numerus,  nomen,  and  numen.  The  guttural 
loond,  which  disappears  in  these  examples^  re- 


mains in  yv^fiff,  eognosesrs,  Ger.  ifc^nn^  and 
Eng.  know,  which  are  akin  to  gigrurs  and  geM' 
rare. — ^Manifold  opinions  have  been  advanoed 
concerning  the  original  language.    Herodotus 
relates  that  Psammetichus,  wishing  to  leam 
which  was  the  first  language,  ordered  two  babes 
to  be  brought  up  without  ever  hearing  a  human 
sound.    They  were  nurtured  on  the  milk  of 
goats  which  were  brought  to  them  to  suck,  and 
after  two  years  pronounced   first  the  word 
hehos,  which  in  Phrygian  meant  bread.    The 
£g3rptians,  therefore,  according  to  Herodotos, 
admitted  that  the  Phrygians  were  more  ancient 
than  themselves.    The  preeminent  antiquity  of 
the  Hebrew  has  been  often  maintained;  that 
of  the  Greek  by  Peteric,  Latin  by  J.  Hugo, 
Oymbric  by  Mylius,  Scythio  by  Bodhom  and 
Saumaise,  Ethiopio  by  Keading,  Chinese  by  J. 
Webb,  Basque  by  Larramendi,  Breizad  by  Latoor 
d'Auvergne,  Flemish  by  Van  Gorop,  Swedish  by 
Budbeck  and  S^emhjelm,  and  Celto-Scythic, 
the  mother  of  the  Slavic,  by  KIrchmayer.    Gro- 
tius,  De  Gobelin,  and  others,  find  traces  of  the 
primitive  language  in  all  others.    It  was  the 
opinion  of  Klopstock  that  writing  and  language 
were  invented  together  and  simultaneously  by 
several  nations.    The  roots  of  languages  shed 
much  light  on  the  operations  of  the  human  mind. 
The  following  are  examples  taken  from  the  lan- 
guages most  generally  known :    Sentrrn,  root 
set,  analogous  to  the  compound  ta-n-^-ere,  tor- 
tus,  touch;   in-stinei,  stung-in,  in-t«-eri,  &c 
Per-af>-ere,  seize  through;   Ger.  emp^^-en, 
to  fina-in,  Arirschau^ng,  on-see-ing,  kc    In- 
tel-%-ere  (inter-Zi^-are),  to  nnder-^toni,  Ger. 
Yer-tftan^  and  Ver-nt<»-ft  (ver-fwAwj-en,  per- 
eip-ere,  though  used   for  reason);  oo-gitrsm 
{cumragitrOTe),  covL-tem-pl'm  (eum'ten-deresoA 
plus).    Ju-die-^re  (justum  indie-are);  Ger.  Ur- 
theil  (or-deal);  Kpu^-tiv,  dis-oem-ere;  re-prah 
ent-are,  Ger.  sieh  tor-stell^n;  re-Jleet-eire;  een- 
eip-ere,  Ger.  he^freif-en  (be-gripe);  dsnhisaito 
thinkX  of  the  same  root  with  Lat.  doe-^o,  difi^ 
doK-ctt,  doyfiOy  Eng.  iok-en,  si^-num.    Tammtm^ 
eo-gnoseOy  (^^n-seo,  Eng.  hen,  hnouf ;  and  ikamna. 
Lat.  sei'O,  whence  Eng.  shiAX.  separate.    Medr 
itari,  fn^^iri,  m^n-s-urare,  med^mSj  mod^va,  fMi- 
ins,  &c..  the  root  of  all  of  which  signifies  mid- 
dle, ana  therefore  measure ;  hence  mens^  «w»- 
eo,  Ger.  mein-en,  Mann,  Men-Bcii;  Eng.  «M 
m^T^ing,  man;  Lat.  Iuhmo{n),  hu-fnan^ns;  for 
man  is  the  measurer  with  his  men-a  (mind) 
and  man-TiB  (hand).    Romanic  pens-Bre,  from 
Lat.  pend^ve,  pond^rare,  to  weign,  and  in-tow* 
ere,  to  apply  (from  tend^re,  at-fen<^ere,  to 
stretch),  that  is,  to  stretch  the  power  of  the 
mind.     Gr.  Eid©,  Lat,  vte^eo,  and  tita,  G«r. 
WM-sen,  Eng.  to  wit  and  wise;  Sans,  tidy  Zend. 
veed,  Slav,  tid-eti,  to  see,  know ;  hence  w«^ 
science,  and  Sans,  hudh,  to  discern,  Ac   These 
words  are  examples  of  two  important  principles 
in  the  labyrinth  of  languages,  namely:  that  all 
so  called  metaphysical  terms  are  in  reality  met- 
aphorical expressions  of  material  acts  and  prop- 
erties to  which  the  mind  likens  its  own  opert- 
tions ;  and  that  languages  do  not  div6i|;e  in  to* 
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ezprenon  of  the  single  categories  of  sensible 
thin^  bat  onlj  in  tiie  application  of  these 
primitiTe  ezpreasions  as  names  to  other  things. 
&>th  primitive  and  ooltirated  men  are  impress- 
ed bj  the  same  peculiarities  of  things,  bat  the 
latter  depend  mostly,  not  on  what  tne  mind 
prodnces  by  its  own  exertion,  bat  on  what  they 
leoeiTe  passively  as  imposed  on  them  by  society. 
Primitive  men  were  more  sensitive  and  percep- 
tive, and  almost  simaltaneonsly  reacted  on  their 
experiences.  Their  language  was  spontaneoos 
and  almost  simnltaneons  with  the  impressions 
made  by  objects.  Hence  their  expressions  were 
trae  etyma,  or  imprints  on  the  mind,  shown 
externally  by  vocal  soands.  The  nses  of  these 
etyma  are  modified  with  the  progress  of  culture. 
As  each  true  word,  in  its  original  acceptation, 
ooincides  with  the  feeling  or  idea  that  ^ve  it 
birth,  and  as  men  vary  in  the  cast  of  their  sen- 
sibility and  mind,  the  uses  of  the  etymic  words 
are  varions.  Language  in  its  totality,  as  well  as 
every  fibre  of  it,  is  a  symbol  of  mental  activity 
and  a  mediator  between  different  minds.  Man 
is  a  mirror  of  all  objects;  he  digests  and  assim- 
ilates in  his  mind  the  material  furnished  by  his 
sensesi,  and  then  communicates  it  by  speech. 
I^ngaage,  therefore,  is  the  acme  of  nil  human 
energies,  a  memento  of  all  times  passed  by  a 

ale  and  by  each  man ;  their  monument  after 
disappear  from  the  theatre  of  life.  The 
deeds  of  men  are  stmng  on  it,  like  beads  on  a 
tiiraad.  Our  present  social,  religious,  political, 
sdentifio,  and  artistic  culture  is  the  complicated 
result  of  all  that  has  been  lived  tbrouffh  by  our 
common  ancestry;  only  mixed,  digested,  filtered, 
mo^ed  by  the  assimilating  power  of  time.  If 
even  the  works  attributed  to  Orpheus,  Homer, 
IDann,  Vyasa,  Yalmiki,  Ossian,  Shakespeare,  and 
to  the  author  of  the  MbelungenrLiedy  are  each 
saqpected  to  be  the  effurions  of  several  men, 
how  coald  we  now  disentangle  the  conglomer- 
ate mass  of  all  languap^  into  the  several  con- 
tributions by  each  nation  or  genius?  Speech, 
as  a  necessary  function  of  the  human  faculties, 
arose  instinctively,  and  single  languages  were 
formed  by  the  peculiar  choice  or  caprice  of  their 
speakers,  as  infiuenced  by  various  agencies. 
Every  people,  according  to  its  own  genius, 
amalgamates  the  phonetic  element  with  its  own 
feelings  and  conceptions  into  an  organic  unity. 
The  forms  of  language  also  react  on  the  mind. 
Oor  very  thoughts  are  fiiint  without  their  union 
with  the  symbols  of  speech ;  the  operations  of 
the  brain  and  heart,  the  articulations  of  the  vo- 
cal organs,  and  the  reception  of  sounds  by  the 
ears,  being  an  inseparable  synergy.  Thought 
cryEtallizes  the  momentum  of  the  mind  and  ut- 
ters it  as  a  word;  and  the  atmospheric  air  is 
made  to  vibrate  with  mental  eneigy.  Speech 
is  as  much  a  function  of  thinking  as  breathing 
is  of  living.  It  is  not  a  mere  means  of  inter- 
eommanication,  but  also  of  self-instruction. 
The  pecoliar  qualities  of  objects  lead  us  to  dis- 
ttngnish,  while  tiieir  common  qualities  lead  us 
to  oombine.  We  ever  strive  after  a  clearer  and 
more  comprehensive  nnity.    The  sound  is  the 


symbolic  representative  of  the  object,  of  its 
mental  picture  and  of  the  sympathetic  effort  of 
the  organs  both  of  speech  and  of  bearing.  In 
no  other  product  of  mental  activity  is  there  a 
more  complicated  quantity  of  well  defined  mod- 
ifications, than  in  this  trinity  of  object,  mind, 
and  voice,  one  and  indivisible.  Tlie  word  itself 
becomes  in  its  turn  a  new  outward  object,  link- 
ing the  world  with  man  and  men  with  each 
other.  Speech  is  developed  only  in  society,  and 
men  can  neither  understand  themselves  nor 
their  own  ideas  fully  except  by  trying  the  intel- 
ligibility of  their  words  on  each  other.  Mutual 
understanding  sharpens  the  intellectual  powers 
of  speakers,  so  that  with  the  increase  of  social 
intercourse  the  language  gains  in  perfection. 
The  power  of  thinking  needs  to  be  kindled  by 
the  homogeneity  of  general  thought,  and  tested 
by  the  heterogeneity  of  individual  thought. 
By  society  and  by  schooling  a  whole  people  be- 
comes habituated  to  the  limits  of  the  preexist- 
ing language,  whatever  that  may  be.  Since 
every  nation  exhibits  in  its  language  its  pecu- 
liar intellectual  and  sensitive  characteristics,  the 
acquisition  of  a  foreign  language  affords  us  a 
new  point  of  view,  from  which  we  perceive 
some  features  of  the  world  more  clearly  than 
by  means  of  our  vernacular. — ^Without  enter- 
ing upon  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  acous- 
tic theory  of  the  organs  of  speech,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark  here  that  they  consist  of  what 
may  be  termed  three  sluices  which  intercept 
and  modify  the  column  of  air  breathed  from  the 
lungs.  The  most  complicated  of  the  three  or- 
gans is  the  guttur,  vaguely  named  throat  (and 
even  palate  by  some).  The  tongne,  though  the 
most  glib  part,  is  unable  of  itself  alone  to  inter- 
rupt the  air,  and  needs  the  cooperation  of  the 
immovable  teeth,  with  which  it  forms  the  sec- 
ond sluice.  The  lips  constitute  the  outward 
gate.  The  guttur  communicates  with  the  le- 
ffitimate  passage  of  air  through  the  nose,  which, 
however,  is  a  mere  accessory.  The  voice  (Lat. 
voXy  a  collateral  form  of  faux)  is  a  sound  pro- 
duced in  the  throat  by  exhaled  air,  and  further 
modified  into  specific  sounds  by  the  organs  of 
speech.  All  the  elementary  sounds  in  speech 
are  either  vocals  (vowels,  aroixua  ^cdn/cvra)  or 
articulated,  organic  (consonants,  irvfic^va). 
Owing  to  the  solidarity  or  mutual  infiuence  of 
the  organs,  while  engaged  in  their  several  pho- 
netic functionsL  the  exact  number  of  the  sounds 
found  in  all  languages  cannot  be  absolutely 
fixed.  It  may  amount  to  60,  inclusive  of  all 
shades ;  Yolney  exaggerates  it  to  60.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  modifications  of  the 
organs  while  the  6  vowels  are  produced,  giving 
to  them  what  is  termed  the  continental  pro- 
nunciation : 
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The  mntnal  relatioDs  of  the  Towels  are  ezhib* 
ited  in  the  foUowiDg  soheme: 

I 


Fr.tf 


U,  Gr.  ov,  Pr.  ou 

Floerke  arranged  the  vowels  on  the  musical 
scale  thus: 

uoftoSdAol 

O   O   0   Eflar"^  Q     J.     (S 

The  following  analogies  may  he  drawn  hetween 
the  vowels  (according  to  the  continental  pro- 
nunciation) and  the  categories  of  things: 


I,  red,  triangle,  hot,  sharp  pain. 
A,  yellow,  circle,  temperate,  heal 
U,   blae,  sqoare,  oold,  dull  pain,  > 


,  yellow,  crrcle,  tebperitS.  health.  ]  «»  ^'•»«®»  traperiam. 
Jhu'jde'!?™^  ""^^  d"il  P^  (  0,  green,  eUlp-e. 

The  vowels  express  instinctive  emotions,  as  in 
interjections;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  the  cellnlar 
tissue  in  the  body  of  langaage,  the  potential 
element  in  the  genesis  of  consonants:  they 
render  the  consonants  ntterable  as  syllables, 
making  speech  organic,  being  as  it  were  the 
cement  between  the  consonants.  They  make  a 
language  musical,  and  embellish  it,  unless  used 
in  profusion.  They  are  also  grammatical  and 
phonetic  expedients.  They  do  not  betoken  dear 
conceptions,  although  F.  Bopp  and  others  as- 
sert the  contrary.  In  the  more  cultivated  lan- 
guages they  are  mere  fragments  of  words  or  of 
decayed  consonants ;  thus :  Eng.  /,  for  ie,  ego  ; 
Oy  for  an,  one  ;  Ital.  o,  for  od  (Lat.  aut)^  and  e  for 
ed  (Lat  et) ;  Fr.  a,  has,  and  y^  there.  J  and  y  are 
changes  from  e  and  g,  as  in  Ft,  fait,  royal  from 
Jj&t  factumy  regdlis;  Eng.  mid^  eay^  flatly  from 
Ger.  ea^tey  Flegel  (LBi,  flagellum) ;  Ger.  g^>ene' 
deyty  from  Lat.  benedictue;  u  and  te  also  are 
changes  from  e  and  ^,  as  in  Portug.  doutor  from 
Lat  doetoTy  Ger.  lauen  from  Lat  pactum  (pan-- 
go)y  and  Frau  from  Lat  Virgo  ;  they  are  sub- 
stituted also  for  &,  as  in  Span,  deudoy  Lat  debi- 
turn.  These  examples  betray  a  near  affinity  of 
the  extreme  vowels  with  gutturals,  a  phenome- 
non most  remarkable  in  the  Arabic  ain  and 
ghain.  The  I  and  TJ  also  become  collateral 
consonants,  as  J,  Y,  and  W.  The  indifferent 
sound,  which  iJepsins  calls  the  father  of  the 
other  vowels,  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  neb- 
ular matter  of  all  the  utterances  of  the  human 
voice,  is  the  French  so  called  mute  or  feminine 
e.  It  is  represented  in  Hebrew  by  the  Sheva 
mobiley  indicated  by  two  dots  placed  vertically 
under  the  consonant.  It  is  a  free,  easy  breath- 
ing, a  sigh-like  sound.    It  is  the  gray  color  in 


speech.  The  alphabet,  as  now  used  by  the  Eog- 
lisb,  Germans,  and  some  other  European  natioDi 
who  have  added  J,  £,  TJ,  W,  T,  and  Z  to  the 
Latin  of  the  golden  age,  may  be  thus  arrangBd: 

EixMamiii. 


Bliidcal. 

Voeali. 

LiAUla. 

Gattuala. 

UK«i-;-i>«i4. 

A 
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;    D 
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{      K 

'  \ 

Uqvldi 
■  T 
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R 
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U... 

....Y.... 

w                        2 

^           ! 

(y) 

i« 

The  letters  in  capitals  designate  the  essentiil 
sounds.  A,  as  the  central  vowel,  leads  the  al- 
phabet; I  and  U  are  the  extreme  vowels;  0 
(E,  Q),  P,  and  T  are  the  eoneonantet  tenum. 
Next  in  importance  are  G,  B,  D,  as  conetmaium 
medim.  The  weakest  are  A,  /  and  «,  t  and  s^ 
as  aspirata.  The  liquids  are  L,  M,  N,  R  The 
recently  contrived  vocal  consonants  are  j  and 
10.  The  y  is  placed  after  the  I,  to  show  that 
the  English  use  it  instead  of  the  German  j,  and 
also  as  a  substitute  for  the  Greek  Y,  as  well  ai 
for  other  vowels;  thus:  yeSy  Ger.  ja;  My, 
mighty,  modesty,  from  Qtec,  eaa'-etiy  mddUi^y 
Lat  modeatia;  and  for  the  Greek  v  as  well  ai 
ria,  as  in  sympathy.  The  X  is  cut  in  twain,  SDoe 
it  is  a  sign  of  the  double  sound  e$.  The  N  is  od 
the  same  line  with  X,  without  being  severed,  to 
show  that  it  belongs  to  both  conterminous  col- 
umns; for  it  is  akin  as  a  liquid  to  L,  M,  and  S, 
while  it  is  the  representative  of  nasality  and  the 
genuine  sign  of  negation.  It  is  a  sort  of  electri- 
city among  the  sounds  of  language,  and  as  sooh 
is  represented  in  6  ways  in  tiie  Devanagari  (as 
guttural,  palatal,  dental,  cerebral,  and  mtknuB- 
^ra).  In  Portuguese  it  is  often  marked  by  a 
tildey  in  Arabic  by  the  doubling  of  the  three  vo- 
cal sounds,  called  nunnation ;  and  in  Greek  it  is 
written  y  before  gutturals,  as  in  ayvfXor,  angeL 
The  horizontal  lines  also  offer  analogies.  The 
upper  line  contains  the  essential  elements  of  the 
whole  alphabet;  the  consonants  of  the  second 
line  are  often  interchanged,  and  gh  in  many 
English  words  is  pronounced  like/;  and  the 
liquids  have  peculiar  affinities.  The  langnages 
of  the  8outh  sea  islanders  and  of  many  ol 
the  tribes  of  American  aborigines  aboood  in 
vowels.  The  consonantless  Greek  words  ori, 
ai»y  a«,  rtf,  oio«»,  &c.,  originally  began  with  a 
labial  aspirate  or  a  digamma.  The  most  vifl^ 
orous  and  significant  words  are  those  whidi 
grow  from  a  guttural  genn.  From  the  origiDal 
laws  of  vocal  expression,  the  significance  of 
elementary  sounds  may  be  determined,  and  the 
character  of  a  language  may  be  evolved  ftm 
its  alphabet  The  name  alphabet  was  first  in- 
troduced by  the  fathers  of  the  churdi.— Those 
nations  which  have  acted  the  most  prominent 
parts  in  history  speak  the  languages  which 
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eontain  most  of  the  ovgano-genetio  eli 
germs  of  words,  in  tiie  simplest  and  least 
galsedform.  These  languages  are  irrefragable 
prooft  of  the  hiffhest  intellectual  and  lesthetio 
development  nnder  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stanceflu  Preeminent  in  this  respect  is  the  Indo- 
European  fkmily.  All  genuine  roots  are  mono- 
syllabic  The  rabbinical  theory  of  dissyllabic 
roots  rests  on  a  hypothesis,  and  mistakes  root 
for  theme.  Soots,  stems,  themes,  etyma,  &c., 
are  too  commonly  confounded.  There  are  no 
epeoifio  roots  in  specific  languages.  Germ  is  a 
fitter  term,  as  it  includes  complex  so  called  roots 
and  themefi^  and  answers  to  what  G.  Sljem- 
bjehn  described  as  materia  prima,  qua  eapam 
iminiumformarunkt  nuUique  pen^ttw  p&rtiruuBf 
ipM  in  cant  immobiliB.  &o.  &•  H.  Wilison  says : 
"  The  dhatu  or  radical  of  the  Sanscrit^  although 
instrictnesB  it  ftilfils  no  specific  grammatical 
function,  and  is  equally  the  theme  of  a  noun  as 
of  a  verb,  may  be  most  conveniently  conndered 
as  identical  with  the  latter,  as  the  crude  verb. 
...  As  arranged  in  the  glossaries  of  roots,  it 
is  usually  inten>reted  by  an  active  or  abstract 
noun  in  the  locative  case;  as  gam-gatau,  in 
going ;  ehaL-Mtd^dn,  in  being,  ^. ;  intimating 
one  general  idea  to  which  the  different  modifi- 
cations in  its  derivatives  may  be  referred."  All 
the  roots,  with  a  few  doubtful  exceptions,  as 
4ndoL  swinging,  humdlt  playing,  &c.,  are  mono- 
syllables ;  many  of  them  are  uniliteral,  as  t, 
gmng,  H,  injuring,  &c.;  the  greater  number, 
however,  terminate  in  consonants,  as  tarh,  dis- 
cussion, gad^  sounding,  dso.  The  whole  num- 
ber is  abont  1,900.  In  the  original  lists  the 
roots  have  attached  to  them  supernumerary  let- 
ters, as  signs  of  the  class  of  conjugation,  or  of 
peculiarities  of  infiection.  Fr.  Rosen  gave  2,854 
Sanscrit  roots,  of  which  1,680  are  counted  once, 
and  718  twice  or  several  times,  with  various 
significations.  Roots  are  deduced  from  deriva- 
tives; some  are  substantives  (as  muA,  joy)  from 
infinitives  of  verbs.  Some  Sanscrit  roots  con- 
tain 4  consonants,  as  mra¥$,  to  anoint  The  fol- 
lowing will  serve  as  other  examples :  nf  ,  to  draw 
(Lat  n»^  to  spin) ;  ^  to  go  over  (Lat.  tr-ans) ; 
gaiy  to  sing  (Lat  eo-nere) ;  ^,  to  destroy  (Lat. 
^de)\  ad  TLat  «2-ere);  a/rt»\  to  honor;  pat 
(Lat  /^ere),  to  fall ;  m!ap,  Lat  iop<fr\  hhal$\ 
to  eat  (Lat  w96-\) ;  Mngram^  to  fight  (Lat  wm-ul 
earp^T^,  We  need  not,  however,  wander  to 
the  Ganges  in  search  of  roots,  since  they  may  be 
dearly  recognized  in  the  Latin,  Celtic,  and  other 
European  limguages  of  the  Indo-Enropean  fami- 
ly. Here  is  one  instance :  Cor,  hear-t^  eor-e,  ier^ 
nel;  gra^nmn^  grain,  earn;  ger-meu^  and  gero^ 
ear-ry ;  «r-eo,  or-esco,  ^o-ndis,  ^ro-dior,  Sans. 
Jrt,  to  act,  do,  make,  &a  In  short,  OR  as  a  root 
grows  from  the  fferms  0  and  R,  and  is  a  symbol 
of  the  union  of  uie  essential  element  0  with  the 
phenomenal  R,  that  is,  of  creative  cause.  This 
]s  one  of  many  examples  which  show  that  we 
ought  to  found  language  on  the  theory  of  germs 
ra&er  than  of  roots  simply.  All  genuine  roots 
in  all  languages  must  be  identieu.  Han  has 
everywhere  essentially  the  same  reason,  the 


same  external  senses  and  oi^^s  of  speech. 
There  is  no  appeal  from  an.  external  law.  As 
there  are  three  sluices  in  our  vocal  apparatus, 
so  there  are  three  principal  vowels,  and  three' 
groups  of  articulate  sounds.  There  are  also 
three  categories  of  ideas  and  of  essential  phe- 
nomena in  nature  corresponding  to  the  triad  of 
sounds;  thus:  1,  cause,  in,  corresponding  to 
guttnrality ;  2,  effect,  out,  which  may  be  either 
(1)  living,  moving,  corresponding  to  labiality, 
or  (2)  dead,  stan£ng.  dormant,  corresponding 
to  aentality.  The  last,  however,  is  alloyed 
with  Bngualit^,  in  token  of  there  being  no  ab- 
solute death  in  nature.  All  geometrical,  ana- 
tomical, physiological,  and  other  qualities,  posi- 
tions, relations,  and  ftmctions  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  when  compared  with  each  other  and 
with  the  other  organs  and  parts  of  the  human 
body  and  with  the  categories  of  things  ex- 
ternal to  man,  are  symbols  and  prototypes  of 
the  significance  of  the  germs  of  speech.  These 
germs  are  the  canon,  all  the  deviations  from 
which  are  but  degrees  of  corruption,  just  as  all 
deviations  from  a  line  (superfiuously  called 
straight)  are  degrees  of  crookedness.  The  ma- 
chinery on  wlii<m  languages  are  racked,  and  its 
roots  variously  modified  and  combined,  consists 
of  the  following  11  devices,  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples :  prosthesis  (Eng.  g-lady  from  Lat  l(Bt* 
us);  aphffiresis  (Eng.  tin,  Lat  s»ta»-nura^; 
q^oope  (Eng.  wood,  weed,  fhim  Ger.  Watd^ 
ieild)',  epenthesis  (Lat  epe-c-tu,  Gr.  tnrfos); 
dipksiasmos  (Ital.  legge,  iMidire,  Eng.  matterj 
from  Lat  lege^  obedire,  materia) ;  apocope  (Lat 
mel,  Gr.  /mXi;  G^r.  biedery  honest,  from  ancient 
Inder-her) ;  paragoge  (Lat  deeem,  Gr.  dcxo ;  eon- 
is,  Welsh  eum) ;  synssresis  {Ce$ar,  celestial,  from 
OiBsar,  ealestis) ;  diaeresis  (xepeal,  from  re^el- 
lere) ;  metathesis  {eom  for  grain;  fright,  Ger. 
jRiroAQ ;  tmems  (a  Tiog  instead  of  an  ag,  Lat 
tin^us  «^-uus;  an  adder,  instead  of  a  nadder^ 
Lat  natrix).  The  mind  imparts  new  mguifi- 
canoe  to  roots  and  words  by  applying  them  in 
accordance  with  their  genetic  import  to  new 
conceptions.  Their  somatic  or  literal  meaning 
is  transferred  into  a  fioating  sphere  of  significa- 
tion. Thus  the  words  high,  top,  great,  thick, 
heavy,  fat,  rich,  bright,  swee^  sharp,  round, 
and  tiie  like,  are  used  in  opposition  to  low,  base, 
little,  thin,  light,  lean,  poor,  pale,  bitter,  blunt 
fiat,  to  denote  every  thing  in  tiie  intellectual  and 
moral  realms  which  the  mind  conceives  to  have 
qudities  similar  to  the  qualities  of  matter  desi^ 
nated  by  those  epithets.  Inversely,  the  appli- 
cation of  gross,  coarse,  though  collateral  forms 
of  great,  may  betoken  just  the  opposite  of  what 
is  venerable.  The  simple  and  general  idea  may 
be  dther  individualized  or  assimilated.  It  is 
individualized  by  having  its  application  restrict- 
ed. The  roots  or  etyma  are  thus  transformed 
into  various  distinct  words  in  the  same  and  in 
dififerent  languages.  Thus,  Lat.  cap-eve  be- 
comes halhere  and  Ger.  iauf-en,  &c.,  which  are 
relatively  translated  hj  seise,  leep,  Imy,  Keep  is 
also  translated  by  aero-are,  eap^re  hj  fassen^ 
and   iai^en  by   «m-ere  (Anglo-Sax.    aig-aUj 
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whence  huy,  which  is  ^z^ere  inverted).  We 
thus  obtain  a  series  of  intermediate  meanings 
and  diverse  ramincations.  The  process  of  as- 
similation is  when  one  idea  is  substituted  for 
an  analogons  one.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  all 
poets  without  knowing  it,  and  are  constantly 
using  figures,  tropes,  and  other  stylitic  ma- 
chinery while  speaking  of  trifling  objects  in 
the  simplest  words.  Thus,  Lat.  tVo,  anger,  is 
akin  to  tirere^  to  bum;  Lat.  odiumy  hatred, 
astuSy  heat,  and  Ger.  esaen^  eat,  are  i^in  to  each 
other  (thus  we  say  tiiat  fire  eats).  So  also  the 
series  dol-ere^  tol-erare^  toZ-lere,  and  tul-i ;  and 
gloria^  elams,  color,  calor,  Eng.  glare,  glow,  Ger. 
Glatu^  Gluth,  &c.  The  genetic  symbolism  of 
80unds,thinga,  and  thoughts  graduaUy  disappear- 
ed, as  the  primordial  poetry  of  the  human  mind 
was  lost  with  the  progress  of  fortunes  and  culture 
made  by  single  nations  and  tribes.  The  gener- 
ations which  followed  the  first  lively  movement 
of  the  formation  of  language  were  bound  to  and 
by  what  their  ancestors  had  accomplished.  The 
tendency  which  the  Greeks  designated  by  dco-ct 
(by  position  or  compact)  becomes  predominant 
over  the  early  ^vo-ct  (by  nature).  New  words, 
forms,  and  phrases  introduced  from  foreign 
languages  are  assimilated  to  the  vernacular,  and 
adapted  to  its  genius.  Instances  of  this  are  the 
languages  of  western  Europe,  called  modern  in 
consequence  of  the  date  of  this  transformation. 
Great  poets  and  authors  exert  a  mighty  influ- 
ence upon  this  change.  Gould  we  trace  the 
papiUoni  of  language  from  the  egg  through  all 
their  metamorphoses,  we  should  have  a  historic 
picture  of  each  respective  people.  The  Chinese 
and  the  Sanscrit  may  be  termed  the  poles  in  the 
sphere  of  language,  showing  the  opposite  direc- 
tions of  the  one  instinct  of  speech.  As  nations 
form  various  currencies  from  the  same  metal  by 
impressing  thereon  their  peculiar  figures  and 
devices,  so  do  they  frame  their  languages  out 
of  one  common  material.  Leibnitz  and  others 
might  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of 
attempting  to  concoct  a  universal  philosophic 
language.  This  universal  language  is  the  com- 
mon basis  of  all  tongues.  Were  we  to  lose  all 
speech  to-day,  together  with  our  acquired  false 
notions  concerning  it,  we  should  again  contrive 
the  same  roots  to  replace  it.  For  language  is 
an  organic  result  under  the  conditions  of  wis- 
dom or  ignorance,  liberty  or  serfdom,  good  or 
bad  taste,  the  glory  or  the  shame  of  a  people. 
— ^The  number  of  languages  cannot  be  accu- 
ratelv  stated,  for  several  reasons.  Some  are 
not  known,  and  of  many  of  the  others  our 
knowledge  is  not  minute  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose of  codrdinating  them ;  nor  are  the  limits 
oetween  languages,  dialects,  idioms,  ^.,  accu- 
rately defined.  Their  number  varies  also  with 
the  different  migrations  and  degrees  of  culture 
of  races,  nations,  tribes,  empires,  &o.  Adelung 
and  Vater  reckoned  8,064  languages  and  dia- 
lects, and  Balbi  about  2,000,  860  of  which 
have  about  5,000  dialects.  Of  these  860  there 
are  about  58  in  Europe,  158  in  Asia,  115  in  Af- 
rica, 107  in  Australia,  and  422  in  America. 


There  is  no  prevalent  system  of  dassifioation 
either  of  languages  or  of  races  of  men.  As  re- 
gards the  area  or  distribution  of  languages  in 
space,  there  are  very  widely  extendi  regions 
with  uniform  or  kindred  languages^  as  the  raiavio 
and  Malay ;  while  some  sm^  regions  comprise 
many  languages,  as  the  Caucasus,  northern  GaH- 
fornia,  and  Uie  country  of  the  Orinoco.  Lan- 
guages are  variously  estimated  when  considered 
from  different  standpoints.  They  are  either  the 
parent  of  others,  as  Latin  and  Sanscrit,  or  de- 
rived firom  othera,  as  French,  Spanish,  and  Hin- 
dostanee ;  vernacular  (native),  or  acquired  by 
instruction  or  intercourse  with  strangers ;  popu- 
lar (vulgar),  as  Prakrit,  oMeamed,  as  Sanscrit; 
pure,  as  Ohinese,  or  mixed,  as  most  of  the  Ian- 
guanas  of  Europe,  the  linigtia  fiunea,  that  of 
the  Moors,  and  that  of  the  negroes  of  Demerara 
(Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese) ;  Ht* 
ihg  or  modem,  which  continue  to  be  spoken,  or 
dead,  as  the  Zend,  Median,  and  Phoenician,  or 
ancient,  as  Latin  and  Greek ;  sacred,  as  the  San- 
scrit, Hebrew,  Latin,  old  Slavic,  or  profane,  as 
the  German  and  French ;  written  or  unwritten, 
as  those  of  savages.  A  language  may  also  be 
artificial  or  factitious,  as  the  Balatbalam,  ooo- 
trived  by  Sheik  Mohyi-Eddin  in  the  first  half 
of  the  18th  century,  the  grammar  and  diction- 
ary of  the  imaginary  language  of  John  WiHdna 
(1 668),  and  others.  A  strictiy  scientific  classifi- 
cation of  languages  is  yet  a  problem.  F.  ScUe- 
gel  proposed  8  groups:  the  monosyllabic,  dis- 
syllabic, and  trisyllabic.  A.  R6musat  endeavored 
to  demonstrate  that  none  were  nonosjllabio, 
while  W.  von  Humboldt  aflSrmed  that  all  arose 
from  monosyllabic  roots.  Most  of  the  names  of 
nations  are  arbitrarily  imposed,  some  by  foreign- 
ers from  hatred,  others  by  natives  from  Tain- 
glory  ;  thus,  the  Samoyedes  (self  or  man-eaters) 
are  so  called  by  the  Russians,  bat  they  name 
themselves  KhoMotos,  men ;  the  Slavi  call 
themselves  so  from  sUmOy  word,  or  tehlatul, 
speaker,  man ;  and  they  give  to  the  Grermans  the 
designation  of  NiemUy,  mutes.  Haydnk  means 
rdbber ;  Bedouin,  nomad ;  Frank,  freeman,  &c. 
The  Osmanli,  Hsbeks,  and  Germans  (Deutteke) 
so  name  themselves  from  their  heroes.  The 
Poles  are  named  from  pole,  field ;  the  Croats 
from  gora  or  harpat,  mountain.  H.  Steintbal 
distributes  all  languages  into  18  groups,  in  9 
sections,  viz. :  A.  Matter  confounded  with  form: 
1,  no  grammatical  categories,  only  juxtapositioD, 
as  the  Indo-Chinese;  2,  no  categories,  bnt  con- 
jugating, some  determining  the  relations  by 
formation,  some  by  prefixes  or  by  adding  vow- 
els to  roots,  as  the  Malay  and  Polynesian;  8| 
languages  of  the  Cafites  and  negroes  of  Congo; 
i,  category  of  being  separated  from  that  of  ac- 
tivity, either  by  the  combination  of  roots  with 
the  substantive  verb,  or  by  terminations,  as  the 
Mantchu  and  Mongolio;  5,  Turkish  dialects;  (, 
Ural  (or  Finnic)  dialects.  B.  Matter  separated 
from  form :  1,  without  distinguishing  the  noon 
from  the  verb,  mere  juxtapo^tion,  as  the  Chi- 
nese ;  2,  incorporating  woras,  as  the  Mexicuj 
8,  combining  many  words,  as  the  langoages  of 
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liTordi  America;  4,  distingnisliiiig  nonn  from 
Terb,  as  the  Basqae;  6,  accumulatiDg,  as  the 
E^ptian ;  6,  inflecting,  with  internal  conpn- 
gation,  as  the  Semitic  languages ;  7,  inflecting 
completely,  as  the  Aryan  (Indo-Enropean).  We 
might  miJi^e  three  divisions,  according  to  the 
internal  laws  of  the  formation  of  speech,  char- 
acterized respectively  by:  1,  internal  flexion, 
with  grammar  and  syntax ;  2,  unaltered  words, 
with  a  strict  syntax;  8,  external  addition  or  ag* 
glutination,  with  syntax.  Considering,  however, 
the  diverse  views  of  the  most  competent  authors, 
the  following  classification  will  most  nearly  meet 
the  demands  on  it  An  assemblage  of  kindred 
laognages  is  called  a  family  or  stock,  soueTie  by 
the  French,  and  Stamm  by  the  Germans,  of 
wliich  we  may  make  12,  although  the  languages 
of  America  and  Africa  admit  of  subdivision  into 
families :  1,  Chinese,  on  whose  essentially  mono- 
syllabic character  Bergmann,  R6musat,  and 
others  raise  some  doubts,  stating  that  its  original 
words  lost  the  final  consonant  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  French  il  vi&nt  chez  eux^  pronounoed  i 
9ieMed;2y  Thibetan,  with  the  Tangutan  (of  Si- 
fan),  oontainingsome  Chinese  words,  and  related 
to  the  idioms  spoken  about  the  sources  of  the 
traos-Gangetic  rivers;  8,  Indo-Chinese  (see  In- 
do-Chinesb  Lanouagbs)  ;  4,  Japanese  (see  Ja- 
FAH,  Lai^ouaob  of);  5,  Dravidan  (see  Indian 
Lanouaobs,  Asiatio)  ;  6,  Tartaric,  a  very  ex- 
tensive family,  which  according  to  some  writers 
includes  the  Thibetan,  and  according  to  others 
the  Tungusic,  Mongolio,  and  Turkish  families; 
7,  Uralic,  or  Altm-Hralic,  Ugric,  Finnic,  and 
Tchudio;  8,  Indo-European  (see  Indo-Ettbofban 
Languages),  to  which  may  be  attached  the 
Caucasian  group;  9,  Arabic,  or  Semitic  (see  Sb- 
wno  Languagbs)  ;  10,  Malay,  to  which  we  at- 
tach the  Polynesian ;  11,  American  (see  Indians, 
Lanouagbs  of  thb  Ambbio an)  ;  1 2,  African.  The 
terms  Iranian,  as  a  name  of  the  Indo-European 
ikmily,  Turanian,  as  that  of  the  Tartaric,  Uralic, 
Dravidan,  and  other  families,  and  allophylio 
(oXXof,  other,  and  <^Xn,  tribe,  nation)  em^oyed 
as  a  synonyme  of  the  latter,  are  vague.  Eveiy 
language  is  allophylic  to  all  others. — ^The  inti- 
mate connection  of  philology  with  glossology 
makes  it  impossible  to  separate  their  history, 
which  begins  with  the  edition  of  the  Homeric 
poems  by  Pisistratus  (about  550  B.  C).  The 
outline  which  follows  may  be  traced  out  more 
minutely  by  referring  to  the  articles  on  distin- 
guished scholars,  on  particular  languages,  and 
on  associated  subjects,  as  Litbbabt  Histobt. 
The  sophists  were  the  first  to  investigate  the  laws 
of  grammar  and  critically  study  ancient  poems. 
Plato  discussed  the  origin  of  language  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Homer,  especially  in  his  "  Cratylus." 
Arbtotle^s  theory  of  language  was  the  basis  of  all 
kindred  inquiries  before  the  opening  of  the  San- 
scritio  mine.  Philology  became  a  specific  pur- 
suit about  800  B.  C.  at  Alexandria,  and  about  160 
B.  C.  at  Pergamus,  two  rival  cities  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  (bom 
276  B.  C),  the  great  astronomer  and  histo* 
rian,  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first  philo- 


logiaa.  Ezra  began  to  coUeet  the  Jewish  aaored 
books  about  446  B.  C.  The  Pentateuch  was 
translated  into  Greek  at  Alekandria  (about  270 
B.  C.)  by  the  so  called  aepttuiginta.  Other 
books  were  added  to  the  canon  at  Jerusalem, 
which  were  also  translated.  Book-leaming, 
under  the  name  of  polyhistory,  predominated 
at  that  time  over  real  knowledge.  Greek  lit- 
erature was  domesticated  at  Rome  by  Greek 
grammarians  and  philosophers.  Atteius  Philo- 
logus  wrote  an  enormous  miscellany  under  the 
title  of 'YXi;,  *^  Matter."  After  the  spirit  of  clas» 
sical  culture  had  departed,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  verbal  criticism  were  still  cultivated  under 
the  Roman  emperors  in  the  schools  of  Athens, 
Rhodes,  and  Marseilles,  Julius  Pollux  (about  ' 
A.  D.  150)  compiled  an  Onamastie&n.  Others^ 
most  of  them  Asiatics,  wrote  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  language;  thus,  Origen  (born 
186)  was  the  founder  of  biblical  hermeneutics ; 
Longinus  ^executed  in  278)  wrote  on  philology, 
Homer,  rnetoric,  and  composition  of  words; 
Porphyrins  or  Malchus  (bom  288),  author  of 
the  ^ikokayos  loropio,  and  of  other  works  on 
similar  subjects;  and  Produs  (412-^85),  the  last 
great  Keo-Platonist,  commented  on  ancient 
writers.  The  closing  of  the  schools  of  Athens 
by  Justinian  (529)  was  a  deathblow  to  the  na- 
tive culture  of  Greek  Uteratnre,  and  philosophers 
sought  the  patronage  of  the  Sassanides.  Capella 
(dose  of  5th  century)  embodied  the  iffuorance 
of  his  age  in  a  sort  of  cydopadia,  and  ancient 
philosophy  gave  its  last  sigh  in  the  De  ComoJo' 
tione  PhiMophuB  of  Boftthius,  who  wrote  in 
prison.  Nine  centuries  of  imperfect  studies  of 
philology  follow  this  event,  during  which  letters 
are  fostered  at  Constantinople.  From  Photius 
(about  870),  the  great  promoter  of  the  schism  in 
the  church,  whose  MyTiohibl(m  is  a  review  of  an- 
dent  Greek  literature,  till  the  15th  century,  but 
few  learned  Greeks  were  known  in  Europe,  and 
these  chiefiy  in  Italy.  Hesychius,  Snidas,  and 
other  etymologists  and  compilers  of  Greek  vo» 
cabularies  belong  to  this  period.  The  Jews,  in 
imitation  of  the  Alexandrians,  comment  on  their 
ancient  writers  at  Cffisarea,  Tiberias,  and  Baby- 
lon (until  1087),  contrive  the  Mishna,  the  Gema- 
ra,  and  the  Masora,  introduce  the  vowel  points 
into  their  lanffuage,  and  send  scholars  to  Italy, 
Provence,  and  Spain.  Haroun  al  Rashid  (786- 
609),  Almamoun,  and  other  liberal  Abbasside 
caliphs  ordered  the  trandation  into  Arabic  of  all 
esteemed  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Persian  books,  pro- 
tected learned  men  of  every  country  and  creed, 
and  founded  schools  at  Bagdad,  Bassorah,  Bo- 
khara, and  other  places^  and  provided  them  with 
great  libraries  and  museums.  In  Spain,  the  2d 
and  8d  of  the  Abderrahmans  (822-'52,  912-'61) 
and  other  enlightened  Ommylades  vied  with  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad  in  encouraging  learning,  and 
established  and  collected  libraries  for  14  uni- 
versities, the  chief  of  which  was  at  Cordova. 
Versions,  paraphrases,  and  imitations  of  the 
works  of  Aristotie  by  Ebn-Sina  (Avicenna), 
Ebn-Badiid  (Averroes),and  Moses  Maimonides 
were  made  known  in  western  Europe.    The 
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Roman  Oatholio  cbnrcb,  n^leoihig  Greek  let- 
ten,  fostered  the  Latin  BtQoieB  of  the  Vulgate 
and  of  canonical  laws.  The  Benedictines  of 
Monte  Oasino  (founded  in  629)  and  other  mon- 
asteries copied  the  best  Latin  authors.  Theo- 
dore, an  Asiatic  Greek,  introduced,  while  pri- 
mate (668),  both  Greek  and  Latin  works  into 
England.  The  venerable  Bede  in  England  (672- 
78d),  and  his  disciple  Alcuin  of  York  (735-804), 
patronized  by  Charlemagne,  residing  at  Tours, 
promoted  the  study  of  the  ancients.  The  crn- 
sades  (1096-1270)  expanded  the  mind  of  Euro- 
peans, refined  their  manners  by  intercourse 
with  the  more  cultivated  orienttd  nations,  in- 
troduced many  inventions  and  improvements, 
and  gfLve  an  impulse  to  commerce  and  geo- 
graphical researdies,  which  were  still  furUier 
promoted  by  the  conquests  of  Genghis  Khan 
(1206-'2r)  and  of  Kublai  (1259-'94),  opening  a 
view  as  far  as  Japan.  In  imitation  of  the  Arabs, 
medical  schools  were  founded  at  Salerno  (1100) 
and  Montpellier  (1150),  and  universities  with 
the  faculty  of  the  7  liberal  arts  at  Paris  and 
many  other  cities.  Roger  Bacon  (1214-^94) 
opened  new  paths  to  inquiry  by  the  study  of  na- 
ture and  the  languages.  But  while  meet  schol- 
ars were  exhausting  their  energies  in  dialectical 
quibbles,  and  civil  law  was  studied  at  Bologna, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Dante  were  reviving 
the  genius  of  the  ancient  classics.  Manuel 
Chrysoloras  (1895)  lectured  with  great  success 
in  many  cities  of  Italy  on  Gre^  literature. 
Aurispa  and  others  imported  manuscripts.  A 
galaxy  of  events,  restorations,  inventions,  dis- 
coveries, improvements,  and  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, commonly  called  the  renaissance,  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  About 
80  new  universities  were  founded,  and  the  num- 
ber of  public  libraries  was  greatly  increased. 
Prominent  among  the  liberal  patrons  of  learning 
were  Alfonso  v.,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
(1442),  Cosmo  (1429-'68)  and  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dici (1469-'92),  and  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of 
Hungary  (1458-'90).  The  fall  of  Constantino- 
ple (May  29,  1458)  scattered  the  treasures  of 
Greek  lore  over  Euroi>e.  Greek  works  were 
printed  in  Italy  in  the  original  and  in  Latin  ver- 
sions, and  Aldus  Manutius  published  nearly  20 
Greek  writers  before  the  15  th  century  closed. 
Johann  Reuchlin  (1455-1522),  admired  by  J. 
Argyropulos  for  his  Latin  translation  of  Thucy- 
dides,  pronounced  Greek  like  the  modem  Greeks, 
and  also  studied  Hebrew.  Erasmus  of  Rotter- 
dam (1467-1586)  was  graduated  as  doctor  at 
Bologna,  taught  Greek  at  Cambridge,  pronounc- 
ing it  as  it  is  written,  esteemed  the  English  next 
to  the  Italians  in  learning,  and  wrote  various 
works  in  admirable  Latin.  Fox  taught  Greek  at 
Oxford  in  1517,  where  a  Greek  professorship  was 
established  in  1519.  Thomas  More  (died  1585) 
was  a  distinguished  classical  scholar.  Peter  Mar^ 
tyr,  Martin  Bucer,  and  other  foreigners  taught 
successfully  in  England.  Sir  T.  Smith  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in  1588,  before 
being  secretary  of  state  under  Elizabeth.  Sir 
John  Cheke,  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge, 


became  tutor  and  secretary  of  state  to  Edward 
VI.  Roger  Ascham  was  preceptor  to  Elizsbeth 
and  her  Latin  secretary.  G«orge  BucfaaDaa 
(1506-^82)  was  a  great  Latin  schoUr  (ov  trmns 
ffv^  aXXa  d>ao£  Z/coru;,  a  light  of  Scotland).  Evea 
English  ladies  were  then  familiar  with  Greek, 
while  the  learned  men  of  Europe  eorrespcoidfid 
in  Latin.  Bud6,  who  commented  on  the  Greek 
orators,  the  great  scholars  and  printers  Robert 
and  Henry  Stephens  Isaac  Casanbon  of  GeaeTi, 
and  J.  C.  Scaliger  of  Venice  were  promoters  of 
classical  learning  in  France.  M.  A.  Muret^  a 
French  teacher  in  Italy,  wrote  almost  Oiceronitt 
Latin.  J.  J.  Scaliger  (1598-1609)  commented 
on  many  Latin  authors,  edited  Manetho's  asd 
Eratosthenes^s  lists  of  Egyptian  kings,  amended 
chronology,  studied  Arabic  under  ffreatdiJBScol- 
ties,  and  introduced  philology  and  arch8M>k)g]r 
into  the  newly  founded  (1574)  university  of 
Leyden.  Mel^chthon  (1492-1560),  successor 
of  Reuchlin  at  Wittenberg,  improved  the  flji- 
tem  of  schools,  and  Luther  exalted  theEi^ 
German  above  the  other  dialects  by  bis  ver 
sion  of  the  Bible.  Francis  L,  *'  the  father  of 
letters,^'  founded  the  royal  college  at  Pans. 
Lord  Bacon  (1561-1626)  laid  a  solid  foonda- 
tion  for  science  in  all  its  branches  by  snbstif 
tuting  the  method  of  observation  and  inductioa 
for  Aristotelian  speculation.  Ridiard  Bentlej 
(1662-1742),  unrivalled  in  conjectural  emenda- 
tion and  keen  perception  of  the  genius  of  the 
Greek  language,  was  the  founder  of  historical 
criticism.  Barnes,  Dawes,  Markland,  and  Fo^ 
son  (died  in  1808)  carried  etymology  to  a  hi^ 
degree  of  accuracy.  Holland,  distinguished  for 
liberty  and  commerce,  became  preeminent  in 
learning,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Hemsteriraji 
(1685-1766),  Valckenaer  (iri5-'85),  Onden- 
dorp,  Drakenborch,  and  other  natives,  and  to 
the  German  Ruhnken  (1723-'98)  and  the  Swin 
Wyttenbach.  Dutch  scholarship  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  Grerhard  Groot  in  the  lith 
century.  It  was  sustained  by  Gronoviua^  Fen- 
zonius,  Erpenius,  Grolius,  Schultens,  and  Be- 
laud. The  Elzevirs  aided  all  their  labors  by 
their  typographical  enterprise.  Germany  soon 
began  to  vie  with  Holland,  and  has  main- 
tained since  then  the  front  rank  in  philologi- 
cal studies.  Some  of  her  principal  scholars  are 
Fabricius  (1668-1786)  at  Hamburg,  Gcsner  at 
Gdttingen,  Emesti  (1707-'81)  at  Leipsic,  who 
defined  philology  as  studia  humaniora;  Heyne 
(1729-1812)  at  Gdttingen,  who  brought  gen- 
eral literature  to  bear  on  philology ;  Reix  (178^ 
'90),  who  introduced  a  rational  in  place  of^an 
empirical  method  of  grammar ;  Hermann  (1772- 
1848),  the  reformer  of  Greek  grammar;  F.  ^ 
Wolf,  who,  developing  the  views  of  Vico  and 
Villoison,  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Holne^ 
ic  poems  were  the  product  of  several  authors; 
B.  G.  Niebuhr  (1776-1881),  who,  accepting  this 
view  and  makmg  a  ftirther  application  of  i% 
reconstructed  the  history  of  Rome ;  Schlele^ 
macher,  who  continued  to  show  the  connectioa 
between  classical  studies  and  modem  litcrsr 
ture,  and  comprehensively  interpreted  ?uUt\ 
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Boeekiif  whose  oommoii  Mnie  -vroi  not  overi^ 
whelmed  by  olftssical  lore  ;  and  K.  O.  MOller, 
whose  genial  mind  was  exerted  in  mnltifiuriona 
reaearchea    Works  on  mythology,  oontaininff 
mach  beside  classical  erudition,  were  prodncea 
by  Lobeok,  Orenzer,  and  others.    The  Ger- 
mans, however,  are  surpassed  by  the  English 
in  finished  skill  and  practical  mastery  over 
the  resources  of  Greek  and  Latin  learning. 
Eminent  iUnstrations  of  this  &ct  are  the  discns- 
sion  of  the  early  history  of  Rome  by  Sir  G.  0. 
Lewis,  and  the  review  and  analysis  of  the  Ho- 
merio  poems  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad* 
stone,  both  finance  ministers.  Among  the  most 
distingoished  promoters  of  oriental  learning  are 
HerbSot  (died  in  1695),  Galland,  Dn  Halde,  Me- 
ninski,  Anqnetil-Daperron,  De  Gnignes,  Thomas 
Hyde,  Edward  Pococke,  8imon  Ocuey,  Ohappe* 
low,  Kennicott,  Lndol^  Beiske,  Michaelis,  £ich- 
hom,  BoaenmOUer,  Gesenios,  the  great  Bilvestre 
de  Sacy,  and  Frey tag.    Thongh  not  professional 
philologists,  the  following  great  thinkers  shonld 
be  noticed  for  their  important  inflnenoe  on  the 
progress  of  good  taste  and  philosophy :  Leibnitz 
(1647-1716);  Lessing  (17a9-'81X  who  gave  to 
German  literature  a  native  and  original  char* 
aeter ;  Winckelmann  (1717- 68),  the  historian 
of  ancient  art;  and  Kant  (1724-1804),  whose 
definition  of  Isngoage  as  the  organ  of  thought 
raised  glossology  to  the  dignitv  of  a  science 
(called  in  German  Sprcushkunde),    The  foan* 
dations  of  learned  societies  and  libraries  are 
also  worthy  of  notice,  as  the  English  royd 
society  in  1662,  the  oeadMnie  dei  iiueriptitms  in 
1668  and  dei  icieneet  in  1666,  the  Mblioth^ne 
du  roi  in  1667,  the  royal  academy  of  Berlin  in 
1700,  the  university  of  Gdttingen  with  a  philo- 
logical seminary  in  1787,  and  with  a  scientific 
society  in  1751,  the  academy  of  sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1724,  and  the  scientific  society 
at  Upsal  in  1728,  and  at  Stockhohn  in  1789. 
After  that  of  GOttingen,  philological  schools 
were  established  at  £rliuigen  in  1774^  then  at 
Kiel,  and  successively  in  most  of  the  universi- 
ties of  Germany,  and  at  Dorpat  in  Russia.    On 
the  occasion  of  the  centennial  jubilee  of  the 
foundation  of  the  university  of  Gdttingen  (1887), 
it  was  determined  to  hold  assemblies  of  philo- 
logians  annually  in  the  principal  cities  of  Ger- 
many, the  first  of  which  took  place  at  Munich 
in  1838.    By  that  which  was  held  at  Dresden 
in  1844  an  oriental  section  was  organized.    The 
domain  hoth  of  classical  and  sacred  philology  has 
been  surveyed  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  V&rleiungen  itber 
die  JSneyilopddie  der  AUer^unmoisiermhqft 
(Leipsic,  1831);  G.Bemhardy,  Orundliniensmr 
jBncykiopddie  derPhilologie  (Halle,  1882);  A. 
Mattbiaa,  Bneyilopddie  and  Methodalogie  der 
PhUologie  (Leipsic,  1855) ;  and  Haase,  art  Phir 
lologie  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  cyclopflsdia  (1847). 
Boeckh  distributes  the  functions  of  philology 
into  two  groups,  viz  :  A,  foru  al,  vernal,  coib- 
sisting  of  exegesis  and  criticism,  and  compre- 
hending grammar,  lexicography,  and  interpre- 
tation of  texts;  B,  material,  real,  containing 
political  history  with  chronology  and  geography, 


pnblio  and  private  antiquities,  mythology  and 
archoology,  and  history  of  literature.  Afithese 
may  be  also  severally  entitled  grammar,  his* 
toiy,  and  hermeneutics.  The  aims  attained  by 
philology  are  knowledge  of  antiquities,  sdsthetics, 
ethics,  andhistory.  Its  sources  are  manuscripts, 
books,  coins,  inscriptions,  and  all  other  monu- 
ments.— Glossology  or  idiomology  includes  all 
the  linguistic  results  of  philology,  and  examines 
whatever  is  living  in  the  organism  of  all  forms 
of  speech,  whether  pertaining  to  ancient  or 
modem,  powerful  or  weak,  sacred  or  profane, 
civilized  or  savage  nations  or  tribes.  It  aims 
to  discover  the  laws  of  speech,  to  pierce  into 
prehistoric  darkness,  and  to  trace  the  origin 
not  only  of  states  but  of  all  human  opinions. 
The  establishment  of  a  British  empire  m  In^a 
(1755-'65)  was  the  foundation  also  of  the  science 
of  glossology  or  comparative  philology.  By 
command  of  Warren  Hastings,  a  translation  of 
Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  laws  was  edited  by 
N.  B.  Halhed  in  1776.  By  the  exertions  of  8ir 
William  Jones,  who  wrote  a  Persian  grammar 
and  translated  the  SdhorUalay  Mann's  ordi* 
nances,  &c.,  the  Asiatic  society  was  founded  at 
Calcutta  in  1784,  and  Sanscrit  was  opened  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  European  mind.  lipsius, 
Salmasius,  and  others,  had  already  written  on  an* 
alc^es  between  various  languages.  Scaliger  and 
Wilkins  made  comparisons  between  the  Persian 
and  German,  and  Junius  between  the  Gothic 
and  the  An^lo-Saxon.  Leibnitz  had  sugoested 
sound  principles  of  ethnography,  and  advised 
collections  of  comparative  lists  of  words.  G. 
Hickes  had  published  a  Thesawrm  Qrcmmatieo* 
Criticu$  et  Arehaoloffieu»  Linguarum  Veterum 
SeptefUridnaUum  (1715).  Pater  Nosters  had 
been  collated  by  Gesner  (1555),  Wilkins,  Oham* 
berkyne  (1715),  and  Hervas  (1784).  Sanscrit 
had  been  studied  by  Handleben,  Holwell,  who 
wrote  on  Indian  mythology,  Dow,  and  Wesdin 
(St.  Bartolomeo),  but  without  important  results, 
as  there  was  no  method  in  their  pursuits.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent scholars,  with  their  principal  works,  who 
have  most  successfully  aavanced  comparative 
philology :  H.  T.  Golebrooke,  Amara  Cmha  (an 
Arabic  dictionary) ;  W.  Oarey,  a  Sanscrit  gram- 
mar; C.  Wilkins,  grammar,  and  version  of 
the  HitopadeM  (Bilpay's  fables) ;  F.  Schlegel, 
Sprache  und  W^theit  der  Indier  ;  A.  W.  Schle- 
eel,  Induche  Bibliothek ;  Prichard,  inaugural 
dissertation  on  the  varieties  of  the  human  race ; 
H.  H.  Wilson,  Sanscrit  dictionary;  F.  Bopp, 
comparative  srammar ;  Monier  Williams,  Eogp- 
lish-Sanscrit  dictionary ;  Foucher  d^Obsonville, 
Puranas;  €k)rresio,  JUmaj/ana;  Lassen,  and 
Bumouf.  Eminent  in  other  branches  of  gloss- 
ology are  the  Slavists  Dobrowski,  Schaffarik, 
and  Linde,  the  brothers  Grimm,  and  Rask,  a 
most  sagacious  inquirer  into  the  old  Norse, 
Finnic,  Zend,  Sanscrit,  and  Romanic  languages, 
to  whom,  earlier  than  to  J.  L.  Grimm,  the  law 
of  the  transition  of  consonants  was  known. 
Many  other  names  are  given  in  the  articles  on 
the  several  languages. 
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LANGUEDOO,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  old  proyinoes  of  France,  bound- 
ed N.  by  Lyonnais,  Auvergne,  and  Guienne,  £. 
by  the  Kh6ne,  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  Rons- 
sillon,  and  the  Pyr6n^s,  and  W.  by  Gnienne 
and  Gascony;  length  about  170  m.,  breadth 
abont  90  m.  It  was  divided  into  Hant-Langue- 
doc,  Bas-Langnedoo,  and  the  O^vennes.  Out  of 
this  province  have  been  formed  the  departments 
of  Haute-Loire,  Lozdre,  Ard^che,  Gard,  H^ranlt^ 
Aude,  Tarn,  and  portions  of  Haute-Garonne 
and  Tarn-et-Garonne.  The  canal  of  Languedoo, 
which  extends  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  over  150  m.  in  length. 

LANIERE,  NiooLo,  an  Italian  painter,  en- 
graver, and  musician,  bom  in  1568,  died  abont 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  settled  in 
London  and  became  a  favorite  with  Gharles  I., 
who  appointed  him  in  1626  his  chapelmaster, 
with  a  salary  of  £200.  He  composed  the  music 
and  painted  the  scenes  for  a  masque  of  Ben 
Jonson^s  performed  in  1617,  and  is  said  to  have 
written  the  music  to  Pierce's  funeral  hymn  for 
Gharles  I.  He  was  also  a  dealer  in  pictures, 
and  was  instrumental  in  procuring  for  Charles 
the  gallery  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  containing 
some  of  Mantegna's  finest  works,  at  an  outlay 
of  £20,000. 

LANIGAN,  John,  D.D.,  an  Irish  clergyman 
and  author,  bom  in  Cashel  in  1768,  died  in  Fin- 
glas,  near  Dublin,  July  7, 1828.  About  the  age 
of  16  he  entered  the  Irish  college  at  Rome, 
where  he  took  orders  and  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  He  was  soon  afterward  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Hebrew,  divinity,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures at  Pavia;  and  when  the  university  was 
deserted  in  1796  in  consequence  of  the  war,  he 
retumed  to  Ireland  and  was  elected  to  a  similar 
position  in  the  college  of  Maynooth.  His  elec- 
tion having  been  opposed  however  by  the  bishop 
of  Cork,  who  suspected  him  of  Gallicanism',  he 
refused  the  professorship,  and  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  record  tower  of  Dublin  castle, 
to  which  were  added  in  1799  the  duties  of  libra- 
rian, editor,  and  translator  for  the  Dublin  socie- 
ty. This  position  he  retained  until  1821,  when 
his  intellect  became  impaired,  and  he  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum  at 
Finglas.  He  left  an  *^  Introduction  concerning 
the  Nature,  Present  State,  and  Tme  Interests 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  on  the  Means 
of  effecting  a  Reconciliation  of  the  Churches,'^ 
and  an  **  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland  *'  (4 
vols.  8vo.,  1822),  which  has  been  much  praised 
for  learning  and  critical  acumen.  He  also  pub- 
lished an  Irish  edition  of  the  Roman  breviary, 
and  an  edition  of  Alban  Butler's  **  Moral  Dis- 
coursesj"  with  a  preface. 

LAJN JUINAI8,  Jban  Denis,  count,  a  French 
jurist  and  statesman,  born  in  Rennes,  March 
12,  1758,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  18, 1827.  When 
scarcely  22  years  of  age  he  won  by  public 
competition  the  professorship  of  ecclesiastical 
law  in  his  native  city.  He  acquired  great  rep- 
utation both  as  a  lecturer  and  a  barrister,  was 
in  1789  elected  a  deputy  to  the  states^neral, 


took  an  actire  part  in  nearly  all  the  great  i 
ures  of  the  constituent  assembly,  framed  the 
bill  for  the  civil  constitution  of  the  French 
clergy,  and  was  the  first  mover  of  a  plan,  after- 
waid  adopted  and  embodied  in  the  civil  code, 
by  which  the  registration  of  births,  marnagei) 
and  deaths  was  to  be  transferred  from  ecdesi- 
astics  to  municipal  officers.  On  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  constituent  assembly  he  returned  to 
Rennes,  where  he  lectured  upon  oonstitotioDal 
law,  and  was  soon  made  a  counsellor  in  the  in* 
ttonal  high  court  In  1792,  being  sent  to  the 
convention,  he  resisted  the  extreme  measorea 
of  the  revolutionists,  tried  to  have  the  acomft- 
tion  against  Louis  XYI.  set  aside,  protested 
a^inst  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  in  thst 
prince's  trial,  and,  being  obliged  to  partidpate 
m  it,  voted  for  his  con&ement  and  subsequent 
banishment.  He  sided  with  the  Girondists,  wai 
arrested  on  June  2, 1798,  escaped  to  Rennes, 
was  outlawed,  and  succeeded  in  secreting  him- 
self for  18  months  in  a  closet  in  his  own  house. 
On  the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  claimed  his  seat  as 
a  deputy,  but  was  not  reinstated  until  1795. 
He  afterward  became  president  of  the  assembly. 
On  the  organization  of  the  directorial  govern- 
ment he  was  elected  to  the  council  of  the  an- 
cients by  78  departments.  After  the  18di 
Bramaire  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
senate,  opposed  the  consulate  for  life  and  the 
establishment  of  the  empire,  received  never 
theless  the  title  of  count  from  Napoleon,  and 
was  one  of  the  members  who  voted  for  the 
deposition  of  the  emperor  in  1814.  He  was 
made  a  peer  by  Louis  AYIII.,  submitted  to  Na- 
poleon when  he  returned  from  Elba,  presided 
over  the  chamber  of  deputies  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  and  on  the  2d  restoration  resumed 
his  seat  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  Here  he  ad- 
Yocated  liberal  opinions,  opposing  the  reaction- 
ary measures  of  the  Yill^le  ministry  and  the 
growing  influence  of  the  clergy.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  oriental  languages;  he  en- 
tered  the  academy  of  inscriptions  in  1808,  be- 
came afterward  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  society 
of  Paris,  and  was  elected  associate  of  the  philo- 
sophical society  of  Philadelphia.  His  worb 
have  been  published  in  4  vols.  8vo.  (Paris^  1832). 

LANNER.    See  Falooh. 

LANNES,  Jbak,  duke  of  Montebello.  a  ma^ 
shal  of  France,  bom  in  Lectoure,  in  the  old  prov- 
ince of  Guienne,  April  11, 1769,  died  in  Vienna, 
May  81, 1809.  He  was  the  child  of  poor  parents^ 
who  apprenticed  him  at  15  years  of  age  to  a 
dyer.  He  quitted  this  occupation  in  1792,  and 
enlisting  in  the  army,  soon  attained  the  rank 
of  chef  de  brigade.  In  1795  he  was  induded 
among  the  officers  whom  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee charged  with  reorganizing  the  army  re- 
commended to  be  dropped  from  the  service; 
but  disdaining  an  inactive  life,  he  followed  Bo- 
naparte to  Italy  in  1796,  with  the  intention  of 
recommencing  his  career  as  a  volunteer.  At 
the  outset  of  the  campaign  he  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  his  general,  and  for  his  braveiy  at  the 
battle  of  Milleslmo  he  was  promoted  on  the  field 
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to  the  oomnumd  of  a  demi-brigade  of  the  line. 
At  the  passage  of  the  Po,  Hay  7,  he  was  the  first 
to  reach  the  opposite  shore;  and  at  the  socceed- 
lug  engagement  at  Fombio,  his  impetnons  valor 
oontrlbated  in  a  great  measure  to  the  French 
victory,  as  also  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi  and  the  as- 
saalt  of  Pavia,  subsequent  to  which  he  was  made 
a  brigadier-general.  At  the  battle  of  Arcole, 
Not.  14^  he  was  wounded  in  two  places;  but 
learning  on  the  following  day  that  the  combat 
had  been  renewed  before  the  bridf;e  of  Arcole, 
he  mounted  his  horse,  and  plunging  into  tiie 
thickest  of  the  fight  was  struck  senseless  by  a 
ball  whfle  urging  on  the  troops.  In  two  months 
be  was  again  in  the  field,  and  participated  in 
some  of  tiie  most  important  achievements  of  the 
campaign  of  1797  until  the  peace  of  Oampo 
Forraio.  He  followed  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in 
1798,  and  fought  with  distinction  at  Gaza,  Jaffa, 
Kakonm,  St.  Jean  d'Aore,  and  Aboukir.  At 
the  last  named  place  he  was  severely  wounded 
while  storming  a  redoubt.  Returning  to  France^ 
he  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  18th 
Bmmaire  (Nov.  9. 1799),  receiving  as  a  recom* 
penae  for  nis  services  the  command  of  the  con- 
solar  gnard ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1800,  as  general 
of  division,  he  took  command  of  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  army  with  which  Napoleon  entered 
Italy  over  the  St.  Bernard,  and  he  ended  a  series 
pf  brilliant  achievements  by  completely  beating 
the  Anstriaus  under  Ott  at  Montebello,  with  a 
less  to  them  of  5,000  men,  whence  he  subse- 
quently received  the  title  of  duke  of  Montebello. 
For  his  conduct  at  Marengo,  in  which  with  his 
corps  he  sustained  for  7  hours  the  attacks  of  the 
Austrian  army  supported  by  a  powerful  train 
of  artillery,  he  was  presented  with  a  sword  of 
honor,  and  he  was  selected  to  present  to  the 
French  government  the  standards  taken  from 
the  Anstriaus.  In  1801  he  was  sent  to  Lisbon 
as  minister  plenipotentiary,  but  showed  in  this 
oq>aeity  so  arbitrary  and  rapacious  a  disposi- 
tiun  and  so  little  of  diplomatic  finesse,  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  recall  him.  In  1804 
he  was  created  a  marshal  of  the  empire,  and  in 
the  succeeding  year  he  accompanied  Napoleon 
to  the  Austrian  campaign  in  command  of  the 
left  wio^  of  the  army.  He  was  present  at  Wer- 
tingen,  Ulm,  and  Braunau,  and  occupied  Linz; 
and  at  Ansterlitz,  where  he  had  two  aids  killed 
by  his  side,  he  fought  with  characteristic  bra* 
very  and  obstinacy.  He  was  actively  employed 
in  the  campaign  of  1806  against  the  Prussians; 
and  at  the  batUe  of  Jena,  where  he  commanded 
ibe  centre,  he  narrowly  escaped  death  from  a 
musket  ball  which  pierced  his  clothing.  He  sub- 
sequently  participated  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Russians,  terminating  at  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land,  Jane  14^  1807,  where  with  his  sinsle  corps 
he  snstained  the  attack  of  Benningsen's  troops 
until  the  French  reserves  came  up  and  assumed 
the  ofifensive.  The  failure  during  this  campaign 
d  the  attempt  to  storm  the  intrenched  Russian 
camp  at  Heilsberg,  June  10,  gave  occasion  for  a 
fierce  altercation  between  Napoleon  and  Lannes^ 
in  which  the  former  was  bolcQy  accused  of  man* 
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ifesting  an  undue  partiality  for  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mnrat.  In  1808  Lannes  accompanied  the 
emperor  into  Spain,  and,  having  defeated  (W 
tafios  and  Palafox  at  Tudela,  conducted  the  siege 
of  Saragossa,  which  after  a  defence  of  many 
days,  memorable  alike  for  the  heroic  endurance 
of  the  inhabitants  and  the  energy  and  skill  of  the 
French  marshal,  capitulated  Feb.  21, 1809.  He 
was  almost  immediately  summoned  to  Germany, 
where  the  campaign  of  1809  had  already  com- 
menced, and  placed  in  command  of  the  2d  corps 
d'artnee,  numbering  50,000  men.  At  Eckmtlb], 
April  22,  his  services  mainly  contributed  to  the 
suoccBsfnl  issue  of  the  battle,  and  at  the  assault 
on  Ratisbon  on  the  succeeding  day  he  agnalized 
himself  by  one  of  those  daring  acts  for  which 
he  was  conspicuous  even  among  Napoleon's 
generals.  Seeing  that  his  men  hesitated  to  en- 
ter the  breach  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  ram- 
parts, he  seized  a  scaling  ladder  and  led  them 
in  through  a  storm  of  shot,  thereby  carrying 
the  place  in  a  few  minutes.  The  sanguinary 
battles  of  Aspern  and  Essling,  May  21  and  22, 
witnessed  the  termination  dfhis  career.  On 
the  21st  he  held  the  village  of  Essling  against 
repeated  attacks  of  the  Anstriaus,  until  both 
armies,  wearied  by  the  labors  and  toils  of  the 
day,  slept  upon  their  arms.  On  the  succeeding 
day  he  neaded  an  immense  column  of  infimtry. 
artillery,  and  cavalry,  which  Napoleon  hurled 
on  the  Austrian  centre,  and  whioJi,  but  for  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  duke  of  Reuss's  re- 
serve grenadiers  thrown  into  squares,  would 
have  cut  the  Austrian  army  in  two.  Lannes 
was  forced  back  toward  the  bridge  connecting 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  with  the  island  of 
Lobau,  whither  the  French  were  soon  in  fuU 
retreat;  but  here,  in  command  of  the  rear 
guard,  he  effectually  checked  the  advance  of  the 
fresh  troops  whom  the  archduke  Charles  was 
constantly  bringing  up.  To  animate  his  men  in 
this  desperate  struggle  with  a  victorious  enemy, 
he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  stationed 
himself  in  the  front  ranks.  At  that  moment 
he  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  which  carried 
away  the  whole  of  his  right  leg,  and  the  foot 
and  ankle  of  his  left.  As  he  was  borne  from 
the  field  by  his  grenadiers,  he  encountered  the 
emperor,  who,  kneeling  by  his  litter,  embraced 
him  with  tean,  and  showed  an  unusual  degree 
of  emotion.  Amputation  was  resorted  to  with 
no  perceptible  relief,  and  Lannes^  after  lingering 
for  9  days  in  great  agony,  expired  in  Viennai 
whither  he  had  been  removed  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Essling.  **  Laones,"  said  Napoleon  at 
St  Helena,  *^  when  I  first  took  him  by  the  hand, 
was  a  mere  ignoramus.  His  education  had  been 
much  neglected,  but  he  made  great  progress, 
and  would  in  time  doubtless  have  become  a 
general  of  the  first  class.  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  bravery.  Calm  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  he  possessed  a  clear  and  penetrating 
observation,  and  was  quick  to  profit  by  every 
occasion  which  presented  itself.  Violent  and 
ungovernable  in  his  expressions,  sometimes  even 
in  my  presence,  he  was  nevertheleas  greatly 
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attached  to  me.  In  bis  paroxysms  of  anger  he 
would  permit  no  one  to  speak  to  him,  and  it 
waa  not  always  prudent  to  attempt  it  while  he 
was  In  these  moods.  He  had  also  the  habit  of 
coming  to  me  and  complaining  that  we  could  put 
no  reliance  on  such  and  such  a  person.  Ajb  a 
general  he  was  far  below  Moreau  or  Soult"  On 
another  occasion  he  said  of  him :  "  With  Lannes, 
courage  at  first  predominated  over  judgment ; 
but  the  latter  quality  daily  gained  strength,  and 
was  rapidly  establishing  an  equilibrium.  He 
had  already  become  a  peat  general  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  I  found  him  a  dwarf  and  I  lost 
him  a  giant.'*  A  statue  of  him  was  erected  in 
his  native  place  after  the  revolution  of  July, 
1880.  His  son,  the  present  duke  of  Monte- 
bello,  was  a  minister  under  Louis  Philippe,  and 
is  a  proprietor  of  vineyards  in  Ohampagne. 

LAKSDOWNE,  William  Petty,  Ist  mar- 
quis of,  better  known  as  the  earl  of  Shelburne, 
a  British  statesman,  bom  May  2,  1787,  died 
May  2, 1805.  In  early  life  he  entered  the  army, 
ana  served  with  distinction  under  Prince  Fer- 
dinand in  the  7  years'  war.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  &ther  in  April,  1761,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  peers,  where  he  manifested  so  much 
abiUty  for  tiie  discharge  of  public  duties,  that 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Grenville  ministry 
in  April,  1768,  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
iJthough  he  was  not  then  26  years  of  age.  In 
this  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  con- 
ciliatory policy  toward  America,  and  by  his  op- 
position to  the  plans  proposed  for  taxing  the 
colonies,  thereby  incurring  the  hostility  of  the 
king  and  of  his  colleagues.  Upon  the  remodel- 
ling of  the  cabinet  in  September  he  resigned 
office,  and  thenceforth  attached  himself  to  the 
policy  and  fortunes  of  Mr.  Pitt^  who,  upon  as- 
anming  the  reins  of  government  in  1766,  made 
him  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  depart- 
ment, which  included  the  colonies.  He  here 
renewed  his  endeavors  to  remove  all  causes  of 
complaint  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  but  waa  constantly  thwarted  by  Towns- 
bend,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  and  others  of  his 
colleagues,  who  during  the  illness  of  Pitt,  now 
become  earl  of  Ohatham,  had  acquired  a  predomi- 
nating influence  in  the  cabinet  Not  choosing  to 
resign  until  he  could  advise  with  Chatham,  he 
was  dismissed  by  the  king  in  Oct.  1768 ;  and 
thenceforth,  during  the  Grafton  and  North  ad- 
ministrations, he  proved  himself  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  active  opponents  of  the  minis- 
try in  the  upper  house.  Upon  the  resignation 
of  Lord  North  in  March,  1782,  he  took  office 
under  the  marquis  of  Rockingham ;  and  upon 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  July  of  that  year  he 
was  intrusted  by  the  king,  who  had  begun  to 
put  much  confidence  in  him,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  ministry.  The  new  premier  had 
to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  Fox  party, 
who  were  disappointed  that  the  duke  of  Port- 
land had  not  received  office ;  and  the  coalition 
between  these  and  the  adherents  of  Lord  North 
compelled  him  to  rengn  in  Feb.  1788.    But 


during  the  7  months  that  he  held  office  the  de- 
fence of  Gibraltar  and  the  victories  of  Hood 
and  Rodney  added  lustre  to  the  British  arms; 
and  the  preliminaries  for  peace  with  America 
and  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  were  concluded,  not- 
withstanding he  had  Joined  Lord  Chatham  in 
expressing  the  **  strongest  disapprobation"  cf 
the  latter  measure.  From  this  period  be  retind 
almost  wholly  from  public  life.  In  1784  he  wai 
created  marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Lord  Sbel- 
bume  was  ccmsidered  one  of  the  most  liberal 
and  accomplished  statesmen  of  his  time,  aod 
probably  carried  out  more  fhlly  than  any  of  bis 
contemporaries  the  principles  inculcated  by  the 
elder  Pitt. — Henbt  Pkttt  Fitzmattbige,  8d  mw- 
quis  of,  2d  son  of  the  preceding,  born  Jnly  2, 
1780.  He  was  educated  at  Westmi n ster  school ; 
subsequently  spent  some  years  in  Edinbui^ 
under  the  instruction  of  Dugald  Stewart,  where 
he  imbibed  liberal  principles  fh>m  fi^uent  Inter- 
course with  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith, 
and  others;  and  was  graduated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1801.  Upon  coming  of  ago 
he  entered  parliament  for  the  borough  of  (^dae^ 
succeeded  to  the  representation  of  Cambrid|^ 
university  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  upon 
the  formation  of  the  "  all  the  talents*'  mini^ 
under  Grenville  and  Fox  in  Feb.  1806,  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  being  wim- 
in  a  few  weeks  of  the  age  at  which  his  father 
had  first  accepted  office  48  years  previous.  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  as  he  was  called,  identified  him- 
self from  the  outset  of  his  career  with  the  sop- 
port  of  the  leading  measures  of  the  libem 
party,  but  was  precluded  by  the  short  duration 
of  the  ministry  in  which  he  held  office  from 
folly  displaving  his  financial  abilities.  He  re- 
tired with  his  colleagues  in  1807 ;  and  succeed- 
ing to  his  title  two  years  later,  on  the  demise 
of  his  brother,  he  became  one  of  the  whig  lead- 
ers in  the  house  of  peers,  a  position  which  his 
amenity  of  manners,  grasp  of  information,  and 
ready  powers  of  debate  well  qualified  him  to 
fill.  During  the  long  interval  in  which  the 
whigs  remained  out  of  office  he  was  an  earnest 
and  active  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  to  urge  the  necessity  of  parliamentary 
reform  and  free  trade.  After  20  years'  exdosion 
firom  a  participation  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  ne  was  appointed,  in  Aug.  182^ 
home  secretary  in  the  short-lived  cabinet  of 
Viscount  Goderich.  Upon  the  formation  of 
Earl  Grey's  ministry  in  Nov.  1830,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  president  of  the  couocil,  an 
office  which  he  held  uninterruptedly,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  months,  until  Bept  1841, 
when  he  retired  with  his  colleagues  of  the  Mel- 
bourne ministry.  He  accepted  the  same  ofBce 
again  under  Lord  John  Russeirs  administration 
hi  July,  1846,  and  held  it  until  Feb.  1858.  Upon 
the  formation  of  the  Aberdeen  cabinet  in  the 
succeeding  December  he  was  solicited  to  retom 
to  his  former  post,  but  declined,  whereupon  he 
waa  offered  a  seat  in  tlie  cabinet  without  offio^ 
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which  he  oocnpied  until  March,  1858,  when  he 
retired  definitively  from  public  life.  Since  the 
death  of  Lord  Holland  he  has  been  legarded  as 
the  Nestor  of  the  npper  honse,  having  been  a 
hereditary  legislator  for  more  than  50  years, 
and  a  minister  of  the  crown  for  nearly  25. 

LANSING,  a  city  of  Ingham  co.,  Mich.,  and 
eapital  of  the  state,  situated  on  Grand  river, 
110  m.  N.  W.  from  Detroit;  pop.  in  1859  about 
5,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country 
abounding  in  timber  and  ooa],  and  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad 
at  Owasso  by  the  Amboy,  Lansing,  and  Trav- 
erse bay  rulroad.  The  river  supplies  it  with 
vfllaable  water  power,  and  it  has  an  active  and 
increanng  trade.  The  state  house,  a  large  and 
handsome  building,  occupies  an  eminence  50 
feet  above  the  river.  The  oitv  contains  a  house 
of  correction  for  juvenile  oTOnders,  and  is  the 
seat  of  an  agricultural  college  with  a  fiirm  of 
700  acres,  and  a  female  college.  In  1859  it  had 
10  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran, 
2  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Catholic, 

1  United  Brethren,  and  1  Universalist^,  1  bank, 

2  weekly  newspaper  offices,  2  brewenes,  5  car- 
riage factories,  2  grist  mills,  2  tanneries,  5  ho- 
tel^ 2  planing  milia,  and  8  saw  mills.  Lansing 
was  niade  uie  seat  of  government  in  1847, 
when  its  settlement  was  barelj  begun,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1859. 

.  LANSINGBURG,  a  township  of  Rensselaer 
CO.,  N.  T.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river, 
opposite  Waterford,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  bridge,  and  8  m.  above  Troy ;  pop.  in  1855, 
5,700.  It  contdns  a  village  of  the  same  name 
(pop.  in  1855  about  4,000),  which  is  a  station 
on  the  Troy  and  Boston  and  western  Vermont 
railroad,  and  is  accessible  by  sloops  on  the  Hud- 
son by  means  of  a  lock  at  Troy.  The  village 
has  manofaetOTJeB  of  brushes,  oil  doths,  coid« 
age,  malt  liquors,  Ae^  and  contains  6  churches, 
2  newq»aper  offices,  an  academy,  and  a  female 
seminary. 

LANTERN  (Lat  latemOf  or  lantema),  a  kmp 
with  a  transparent  covering  to  protect  the  flame 
from  the  wind,  designed  either  to  be  carried  in 
the  hand  or  suspended  or  otherwise  fixed  in  an 
open  plaocj  as  for  lighting  a  street  or  a  passage 
in  a  building.  Lamps  of  this  description  are 
frequently  referred  to  by  ancient  authors ;  bat 
it  appears  that  those  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  more  commonly  of  the  portable 
form  than  designed  for  stationary  purposes.  The 
Egyptians  of  the  present  day  make  great  use  of 
cylindrical-shaped  lanterns  of  transparent  doth 
or  paper,  which  can  be  drawn  out  when  used 
and  at  other  times  pressed  down  flat  like  the 
oircnlar  bellows,  and  naving  in  the  centre  of  the 
disk  which  forms  the  bottom  a  socket  for  hold* 
ing  a  candle;  the  upper  end  is  left  open  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke.  Wilkinson  refers  to  some 
ancient  sculptures  in  which  there  appears  to  be 
a  representation  of  such  a  lantern  carried  by  a 
guard.  In  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii two  cylindrical  bronze  lanterns  have  been 
discovered,  which  were  skilfully  and  elaborately 


constructed.  The  bottom  of  one  of  them  was 
supported  upon  metallic  balls,  and  attached  to 
this  within  was  a  bronze  lamp  provided  witti  an 
extinguisher;  two  upright  pillars  supported  tlie 
frame,  and  from  these  and  the  centre  of  the 
hemispherical  cover  proceeded  chains  to  the 
ornamental  handle  by  which  the  instrument  was 
carried ;  the  sides  were  of  translucent  horn ;  the 
cover  could  be  partially  raised  for  ventilation 
as  well  as  to  serve  for  a  door.  According  to 
Plautus,  horn  lanterns  were  brought  from  Oar- 
thage.  Bhidder  also  was  used  instead  of  horn. 
Dark  lanterns  covered  on  three,  or  if  necessary 
on  all  sides,  were  used  in  militaxy  operations  for 
fiEUsilitatinff  night  marches.  From  the  use  of 
portable  lanterns' and  flambeaux,  often  referred 
to  by  Latin  authors,  it  would  appear  that  the 
streets  of  ancient  Rome  were  not  lighted,  or  at 
best  but  veiy  imperfectly  so,  at  night  Beck- 
mann,  however,  finds  some  authority  for  be- 
lieving that  lanterns  were  used  in  the  most 
frequented  parts  both  of  Rome  and  Antioch. 
According  to  the  same  author,  the  streets  of 
Paris,  being  much  infested  with  robbers  and 
incendiaries,  were  lighted  by  order  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  1558  with^^te,  or  vases  filled  with 
pitch,  rosin,  or  some  such  material,  which  were 
kept  burning  at  the  comers  of  the  streets.  Lan- 
terns like  those  in  modem  use  were  soon  sub- 
stituted for  these.  But  the  plan  being  very  in- 
efficiently conducted,  the  abb^  Landati  in  1662 
obtained  an  exclusive  privilege  of  letting  out 
portable  lanterns  from  booths  or  posts  placed 
in  different  parts  of  Paris  and  other  cities  of 
France.  Foot  passengers  calling  for  a  man  with 
a  lantern  paid  8  sous  for  every  quarter  of  on 
hour,  and  each  coach  using  a  lantem  paid  5  sous ; 
each  lantem  was  provided  with  a  regular  hour 
glass  to  prevent  disputes  as  to  the  time.  This 
system,  however,  continued  only  to  1667.  Lan- 
terns were  used  to  some  extent  in  London  as 
early  as  1417,  as  appears  fh>m  an  order  of  Sir 
Henry  Barton,  mayor,  recorded  in  Stow's 
**  Survey  of  London,'^  that  ^^lanthoras  with 
lights  bee  hanged  out  on  the  winter  evenings 
betwixt  Hallowtide  and  Oandlemasse.*'  During 
the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries  various  Eu- 
ropean cities  adopted  the  practice  of  lighting 
the  streets  by  fixed  lanterns,  but  until  the  in- 
troduction of  gas  the  illumination  was  very 
feeble. — ^The  Chinese  have  a  festival  called  the 
feast  of  lanterns,  in  which  they  make  an  extra- 
ordinary display  of  the  greatest  variety  of  lan- 
terns. Some  of  them  are  described  as  of  enor- 
mous siza  sometimes  25  or  SO  feet  in  diameter, 
elaborately  gilded  and  ornamented,  and  costing 
vast  sums  of  money.  Each  of  these  is  lighted 
up  with  a  great  number  of  torches,  and  they  are 
used  as  rooms  for  the  exhibition  of  various  di- 
versions. The  smaller  ones,  covered  with  trans- 
parent nlk  ornamented  with  brilliantly  colored 
pictures,  are  said,  when  lifted  up,  to  produce 
a  most  beautiful  and  striking  effect.  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  also  celebrated  a  festival  called 
that  of  the  burning  lamps,  during  which  lamps 
were  kept  burnmg  hi  the  open  air;  but  it  does 
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not  appear  that  these  were  of  the  form  of  Ian* 
terDs, — ^In  architeoture,  a  lantern  ia  a  sort  of 
drum  or  cage  with  glass  sides,  erected  upon  a 
roof  or  snrmoanting  a  dome  for  admitting  light 
below.  The  glass  in  the  vertioal  sides  is  better 
protected  from  injury  hy  hail  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary sky  lights. 

LANTHANUM,  or  Lahtanoc  (Or.  Xa^^oMi, 
to  lie  hid),  a  metal  disoovered  in  1841  by  Mo- 
sander,  who  then  separated  it  from  the  metal 
didyminm,  with  which  it  was  associated  together 
with  cerium  in  the  mineral  oerite ;  symbol,  La ; 
chemical  equivalent,  47.    It  is  a  dark  lead-gray 

Sowder,  soft  to  the  touchy  and  the  particles  co- 
ering  together.  Its  oxide,  XaO,  is  a  white 
powder,  which  dissolyes  reauily  in  acids,  and 
forms  sifidts  which  are  perfectly  colorless  when 
free  from  didymium. 

LANUVIUM  (now  CfMta  L(mgna\  an  ancient 
city  of  Italy,  in  Latium,  18  m.  S.  8.  £.  from  Rome. 
It  was  founded  at  a  very  remote  period,  and 
probably  by  a  colony  from  Alba.  It  took  part 
m  the  wars  of  the  Latins  against  the  Romans. 
Subsequently  it  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Juno  Sospita.  Here  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius  was  born.  Few  remains  of  the  old  dty 
now  exist. 

LANZI,  Lxnoi,  an  Italian  writer  on  art,  and 
ardiaologist,  bom  in  Monte  dell'  Alroo,  near 
Fermo,  in  the  Papal  States,  June  14, 1783,  died 
in  Florence,  March  80, 1810.  He  was  careftdly 
educated  at  home,  particularly  in  classical  lit- 
erature, and  at  the  age  of  18  entered  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits,  at  whose  college  in  Fermo  he  oom- 
plet<'d  his  studies.  He  was  subseauently  em- 
ployed there  as  a  teacher,  and,  at  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  order  by  Clement  XIY.  in  1778,  had 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation  for  elegant 
scholarship.  Ohoosing  literature  as  a  profession, 
be  published  a  description  of  the  Florentine  gal- 
lery, of  one  department  of  which  the  grand  duke 
Leopold  had  appointed  him  keeper.  His  Baggie 
di  hngua  Etrtuea,  a  work  of  profound  research, 
and  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  modem 
Italian  archieologists,  was  an  ingenious  attempt 
to  assign  a  Greek  origin  to  the  religion  and 
mythology  of  Etruria.  These  works^  however, 
are  but  Uttle  known  in  comparison  with  his  SUh 
ria  pittorieOf  which  he  undertook  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  friend  Tiraboschi,  the  hirtorian  of 
Italian  literature.  No  general  history  of  Ital- 
ian painting  had  previously  appeared,  and  the 
histories  of  particular  schools,  although  nu- 
merous and  niU,  were  too  strongly  marked  by 
bias  and  prejudice  to  be  of  any  general  value. 
Lanzi's  work  was  the  first  comprehensive  trea- 
tise in  which  the  history  of  each  school  is  given 
according  to  its  several  epochs,  and  the  first 
written  &  a  philosophical  and  impartial  spirit. 
The  first  part  was  published  in  1792,  and  such 
was  the  favor  with  which  the  whole  work  was 
received  that  several  editions  were  published  in 
the  author^s  lifetime,  each  of  which  received  nu- 
merous additions  and  revisions  from  his  hand. 
It  has  been  translated  into  various  languages^ 
and  is  familiar  to  EngUah  readers  through  the 


excellent  version  of  Thomas  Rosooe,  whieh 
forms  8  vols,  of  Bohn's  '^  Standard  Librarj.^ 
Lanri  also  published  a  collection  of  dissertatioDs 
on  Etrascan  vases;  a  book  of  Latin  poems 
written  by  himself;  a  translation  of  Hesiod's 
"  Works  and  Days"  in  tena  rima  ;  and  (^>en 
taere^  a  series  of  treatises  on  spiritual  subjects, 
to  which  he  is  said  to  have  attached  more  im- 
portance than  to  any  of  his  other  writings.  He 
died  of  apoplexy,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Oroce  in  Florence  by  the  side  of  Micbd 
Angelo. 

LAOGOdN,  a  Trojan  hero,  generally  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Antenor,  and  a  priest  of 
Apollo  or  Neptune.  While  the  Trojans  were 
assembled  round  the  wooden  horse  of  the  Greeks, 
deliberating  whether  they  would  admit  it  into 
iheir  city,  Laocodn  rushed  forward,  warned  them 
not  to  receive  it,  and  strack  his  spear  into  iti 
side.  As  a  punishment  for  his  impiety  toward  an 
object  consecrated  to  Minerva,  two  monstrous 
serpents  attacked  him  and  his  two  sons  whUe 
preparing  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
and,  coilinff  themselves  round  the  bodies  of  the 
three,  crot^ed  them  to  death.  This  legend  was 
a  favorite  subject  with  the  poets  and  artists  of 
ancient  Greece.  The  story  is  related  by  Virgil, 
and  a  celebrated  group  of  sculpture  represent- 
ing Laooo6n  and  his  sons  encoiled  by  the  ser- 
pents, and  suffering  the  agonies  of  stranguktioo, 
IS  stiU  extant,  and  is  stated  by  Pliny,  who  re-, 
gards  it  as  ^*  superior  to  all  other  works  of  paint- 
ing or  sculpture,^'  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
Rhodian  stetuaries,  Age&nnder,  Polydorus,  and 
Athenodorus.  It  was  discovered  at  Rome  in 
1606,  and  purchased  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  who 
placed  it  in  the  Vatican,  where  it  stiU  remaiaa 
Winckelmann  contends  lor  an  early  Grecian  ori- 
gin of  this  masterpiece;  but  Leasing,  in  his  ad- 
mirable work  on  art,  to  which  he  gave  the  title 
of  Laoioan^  believes  the  sculptors  to  have  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century. 

LAODAMIA,  a  mythical  Grecian  princess, 
daughter  of  Acastus  and  wife  of  Protesilans,  a 
Thcflsalian  hero,  who,  having  led  hia  warricm 
against  Troy,  was  the  first  Greek  slain  on  ths 
Asian  shore.  His  disconsolate  spouse  entreat- 
ed the  goda  to  permit  her  to  hold  converse  with 
her  husband  for  only  three  hours.  The  reqaeit 
was  granted,  and  Mercury  c^mdncted  Protesi- 
laus  biack  to  the  upper  wwld ;  but  when  he  wai 
forced  to  return,  Laodamia,  unable  to  endoro 
separation  from  him,  expired. 

LAODICEA,  in  ancient  geogranby,  the  name 
of  6  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  situated  in  Phrygia, 
Syria,  Lycaonia,  Onlesyria,  Media,  and  Meso- 
potamia, founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  first 
king  of  Syria,  and  some  of  his  successors.  Two 
deserve  ]>articular  notice.  I.  Laodioba  ov  thi 
Ltcvs,  a  tributary  of  the  Meander,  in  aS.  W. 
oomer  of  Phrysia,  which,  however,  was  claim* 
ed  by  some  eufier  writers  as  part  of  Lydia  and 
Caria.  It  received  ito  name  from  Laodice,  the 
queen  of  Antiochus  Theoa,  its  founder,  belonged 
for  some  time  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and 
under  the  Romans,  though  frequently  visited 
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bj  destructive  earthqiuikea»  beesme  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  opulent  cities  of  Asia  Mi* 
nor.  Its  laxuiy  in  the  early  times  of  Christian* 
itT  is  attested  by  the  severe  rebuke  addressed  to 
its  inhabitants  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  town  of 
£ski-Hissar  was  built  by  the  Turks  on  its  site. 
U.  Laodioba  on  thb  Sea  Coast,  a  maritime  city 
of  Syria,  near  Antioch,  as  the  port  of  which  it 
may  be  regarded,' founded  by  Beleucus  Nicator, 
and  named  after  his  mother.  It  was  renowned 
for  die  fertility  of  its  wine-growing  environs, 
its  splendor,  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbor. 
In  the  later  period  of  the  Syrian  empire  it  be- 
came almost  independent,  and  it  suffered  great- 
ly during  the  civU  war  after  the  death  of  Ciesar, 
when  it  stood  a  siege  against  the  Cassians.  It 
was  rewarded  by  AjQtony  with  exemption  from 
taxes,  and  adorned  by  Herod  the  Great  with 
an  aqueduct,  the  ruins  of  which,  with  some 
other  remnants  of  its  ancient  greatness,  are 
stOl  to  be  seen.  During  the  middle  ages  it  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  attacks  of  the  Moslems, 
whom  it  withstood  down  to  1188.  Its  site  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Turkish  city  of  Latakia 
(Latakeea  or  Ladakieh),  in  the  pashalic  of  Tri- 
poli, built  on  a  peninsula  which  projects  some  2 
m.  into  the  Mediterraneai^  opposite  the  N.  £. 
extremity  of  Cyprus ;  pop.  estimated  at  from 
6,000  to  10,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  groves  of 
myrtle,  pomegranate,  mulberry,  and  olive  trees, 
and  consists  of  two  portions,  the  upper  and  low- 
er town.  The  former  occupies  an  elevated  site 
at  a  short  distance  from  the'  sea ;  the  latter, 
called  La  Scala,  extends  along  the  shore  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  harbor.  Latakia  and  Alexan- 
drette  are  the  ports  of  Aleppo,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  important  trade  of  that  city  with  the 
adjoining  provinces  passes  through  the  former 
place,  the  Aleppo  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  amounting  to  nearly  $6,000,000  annually. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cotton,  gall 
nuts,  sesame  seed,  wool,  wax,  camels'  hair,  and 
several  minor  products.  Grain  can  be  exported 
only  in  times  of  scarcity  in  Europe,  when  the 
prices  compensate  for  the  heavy  expenses  of 
transportation,  and  then  chiefly  to  Marseilles. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a  portion  of  the 
Aleppo  wool  shipped  from  Latakia  has  found 
its  way  to  the  United  States.  The  principal 
article  of  trade,  however,  is  tobacco,  of  which 
larffe  quantities  are  riused  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  which  is  famous  all  over  the  world. 

LAOX,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Aisne,  situated  on  an  isolated  litll 
74  m.  N.  £.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1866,  8,199. 
It  \b  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts  which 
are  about  4  m.  in  circumference.  Under  the 
early  French  kings  it  was  a  place  of  considera- 
ble importance,  and  it  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
It  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  1411, 
by  the  English  in  1419,  by  the  French  again  in 
1429,  and  by  Henry  lY.  in  1594.  The  allies 
defeated  Napoleon  here,  March  8-10, 1814,  in 
a  series  of  engagements  which,  though  hardly 
deserving  the  name  of  battles,  had  the  most 
important  consequences. 


LAOR  a  country  of  Asia,  in  IndoOhinft  or 
Further  India,  bounded  N.  by  China,  £.  and  S.  £. 
by  Anaro,  8.  W.  by  Siam,  and  N.  W.  by  Burmah^ 
extending  from  about  lat.  16""  to  24**  N.,  though 
its  limits  are  not  closely  defined ;  pop.  estimated 
at  1,400,000.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Mekong  or 
Cambodia  river,  and  is  separated  from  Bnrmah 
by  the  Saluen,  both  which  are  stream^  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  The  surface  appears  to 
be  a  valley  lying  between  two  nearly  parallel 
ranges  which  run  along  the  N.  £.  and  S.  W. 
frontiers.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  rice, 
tobacco,  the  sugar  cane,  indigo,  benzoin,  gums, 
teak,  sapan  and  sandal  woods,  betel,  and  nu- 
merous fruits.  Elephants  and  draught  cattle 
are  the  principal  animals,  and  valuable  mines 
of  tin  and  iron  are  said  to  exist,  while  gold  is 
washed  from  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  and  cop- 
per, lead,  emeralds,  and  rubies  are  also  found. 
The  Laonese  are  an  honest  but  indolent  race, 
much  addicted  to  the  study  of  magic,  and  re- 
sembling in  religion,  customs,  and  language  the 
Burmese.  They  are  skilful  workers  in  metal, 
and  make  mats,  paper  (from  bark),  leather,  pot- 
tery, silk  and  woollen  &brics,  sugar,  andtgun- 
powder.  They  have  a  trade  with  the  British 
settlements  in  Indo-China,  and  with  Tonquin. 
A.  large  part  of  their  territory  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Siamese. 

LA  PAZ,  a  department  of  Bolivia,  bounded 
N.  and  E.  by  that  of  Beni,  S.  by  Cochabamba 
and  Oruro,  and  W.  by  Peru ;  area,  86,418  sq* 
m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 846,000.  It  extends  over  the 
N.  half  of  the  Bolivian  portions  of  the  valley  of 
the  Desagnadero,  and  comprises  those  valleys 
of  the  Cordilleras  througn  which  the  head 
streams  of  the  Beni  (a  principal  affluent  of  the 
Amazon)  flow.  It  is  not  much  cultivated,  al- 
though tlie  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  are  very 
fertile. — ^Li.  Paz  db  Ataoucbo,  capital  of  this 
department,  is  about  200  m.  from  Chuquisaca, 
in  lat  17**  80'  N.,  long.  68"  26'  W.,  and  situated 
on  the  E.  declivity  of  the  Andes  at  an  elevation 
of  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  both  ndes  of 
the  deep  ravine  of  Quebrada  de  Choquehapu, 
crossed  here  by  9  bridges ;  pop.  in  1866, 42,860. 
It  contains  a  handsome  public  square,  but  the 
streets  are  generally  irregular  and  steep.  The 
cathedral  is  a  noble  edifice,  and  there  are  some 
16  other  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
and  a  university.  It  is  the  principal  commeroiid 
emporium  of  Bolivia,  the  exports  consisting  of 
gold,  bark,  and  other  products  of  the  country, 
and  the  imports  of  manu&otured  goods,  the  bulk 
of  which  comes  through  Peru.  It  was  fr>unded 
in  1648.  Its  original  name  of  Nuestra  Seflora 
de  la  Paz  was  changed  in  1826  to  its  present  name 
in  honor  of  the  national  victory  of  Ayacucho. 

LA  PAZ,  a  town  and  misnon  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  K  shore  of  Lower  Califor^ 
nia ;  pop.  about  600.  Some  of  the  houses  are  of 
large  dimensions,  and  possess  much  ardiitec- 
tural  beauty,  showing  that  there  was  formerly 
laxury  and  wealth,  which  are  no  longer  seen. 
Its  wealth  was  chiefiy  derived  from  its  pearl- 
oyster  fisheries. 
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LAPEER,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Mioh.,  drained  by 
the  Boaroes of  Flint  and  Belle  riven;  area,  828 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  7,029.  It  has  a  rolling 
surface  and  a  rich  soil,  and  is  well  wooded.  The 
prodnotions  in  1850  were  66,967  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  84,521  of  wheat,  52,956  of  oats, 
B3,798  lbs.  of  wool,  and  6,875  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  7  grist  mills^  11  saw  mills,  1  newspaper 
ofSce,  7  chnrohea,  and  2,815  pupils  attending 
pnblio  schools.  The  Port  Huron  and  Milwau- 
kee railroad  when  completed  will  pass  through 
Lapeer,  the  capital. 

LA  PEROuSE,  Jbak  Fbakcois  db  Gallaup, 
count  of,  a  French  navigator,  bom  at  Quo,  near 
Albi,  Languedoc,  Aug.  22,  1741,  perished  prob- 
ably by  shipwreck  at  Yanikoro,  an  island  in  the 
Bouth  Pacific,  in  1788  or  1789.  He  entered  the 
navy  at  the  age  of  16,  and  in  1759  was  present 
under  Oon&ws  in  the  engagement  with  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  off  Belle  Ide,  in  which  he  was 
severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Subse- 
quently he  served  with  credit  in  the  American 
war  of  independence,  and  in  1782  entered  Hud- 
son's bay  with  a  small  fleet  and  destroyed  the 
British  trading  establishments  there.  Upon  the 
conclusion  of  tiie  war  Louis  XVI.,  with  a  view 
of  securing  forXhe  French  people  a  share  in  the 
glory  which  the  English  were  reaping  from  the 
discoveries  of  navigators  like  Cook,  caused  the 
frigates  Astrolabe  and  Boussole  to  be  fitted  out 
under  the  command  of  La  P^rouse  for  maritime 
explorations  in  the  Pacific,  and  along  the  coasts 
of  America,  Ohina,  Japan,  and  Tartary.  La  P^- 
rouse,  sailing  from  Brest,  Aug.  1,  1785,  arrived 
in  Concepcion,  Chili,  in  the  succeeding  Febru- 
ary. Thence,  bv  way  of  Easter  island  and  the 
Sandwich  idands,  he  proceeded  to  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  America,  making  no  discovery  of  im- 
portance on  the  voyage.  From  Mount  St.  Elias 
he  explored  the  coast  as  far  as  Monterey,  Cali- 
fomia,  whence  he  crossed  over  to  AMa.  During 
the  summer  of  1787  he  followed  the  coast  from 
Manila  to  Petronavlovsk,  at  which  place  he  ar- 
rived in  September,  having  in  the  interval  care- 
fully examined  the  waters  which  separate  the 
coast  of  Tartary  from  the  Japanese  group  of 
islands,  and  discovered  the  straits  between  the 
islands  of  Saghalien  and  Tesso  which  bear  his 
name.  From  Petropavlovsk  he  sent  to  France 
copies  of  his  Journals  and  charts  and  other  data, 
from  which  an  account  of  his  voyage  was  sub- 
sequently prepared.  Sailing  S.  in  the  latter  part 
of  September,  he  touched  atMaouna,  one  of  the 
Navigator's  islanda,  where  De  Langle,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Astrolabe,  and  a  number  of  men 
were  treacherously  killed  by  the  natives,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Botany  Bay.  A  letter  fh>m 
La  P6rouse  to  the  French  minister  of  marine, 
dated  Botany  Bay,  Feb.  7, 1788,  announcing  his 
intention  of  proceeding  to  the  isle  of  France  by 
the  way  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Friendly 
isles,  and  New  Guinea,  was  the  last  inteUigence 
ever  received  from  the  expedition!  In  1791,  at 
the  recommendation  of  uie  society  of  natural 
history,  a  squadron  was  despatched  under  Ad- 
miral Entreeasteaux  in  search  of  La  P^ronse, 


bnt  failed  of  finding  any  trace  of  him.  Having 
learned  while  at  Hobarton  in  1828  that  frag- 
ments of  a  shipwrecked  vessel  and  her  equip- 
ments had  been  discovered  in  Yanikoro  in  the 
New  Hebrides  group,  Dumont  dIJrville  sailed 
thither  with  his  vessel  the  Astrolabe,  and  ascer- 
tained that  many  years  previous  two  ships  had 
foundered  on  a  reef  off  the  W.  coast  of  the 
island,  and  that  such  of  the  crew  as  had  not 
been  drowned  or  murdered  by  the  savages  had 
sailed  fh)m  the  ishind  in  a  small  vessel  built  by 
themselves,  and  never  afterward  been  heard  o£ 
Deeming  the  evidence  satisfactory  that  these 
were  the  ships  of  La  P^ronse,  he  caused  a  cen- 
otaph to  be  erected  near  the  locality  of  the 
shipwreck. 

LAPHAM,  Inorbasb  A.,  an  American  natu- 
ralist, born  in  Palmyra,  Ontario  (now  Wayne) 
CO.,  K  T.,  March  7, 1811.  He  began  life  as  a 
civil  engineer,  and  from  1825  until  1827  was 
engaged  a  part  of  the  time  on  the  Welland  ca- 
nal in  Canada,  and  a  part  on  the  Miami  canal 
in  Ohio.  In  Dec.  1827,  he  went  to  Louisville^ 
Ey.,  and  attended  school,  but  at  the  same  time 
continued  to  act  as  an  engineer,  being  employed 
for  nearly  two  years  on  the  canal  around  the 
falls  of  Ohio  at  Loui^lle.  Here  he  had  oppor- 
tunities to  pursue  his  studies  and  to  make  ob- 
servations on  the  climate,  geology,  botany,  &c^ 
of  the  country;  and  in  1827  he  wrote  his  first 
scientific  essay,  being  a  "  Notice  of  the  Louis- 
ville Canal,  and  of  the  Geology  of  the  Vicinity, 
with  Plans,  a  Map,  and  Geological  Section,** 
which  was  published  in  Silliman's  *'  American 
Journal  of  Science"  of  that  year.  From  1830 
to  1882  he  was  employed  on  the  Ohio  canal,  and 
in  1888-'6  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Ohio  board 
of  canal  commissioners  at  Columbus.  This  of- 
fice affi>rded  him  considerable  leisure,  which 
was  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.  He  began 
here  the  collection  of  his  herbarium,  now  num- 
bering about  8,000  species,  and  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  scientinc  men  iq)pointed  by  the 
legislature  of  Ohio  to  report  on  the  subject  of  a 
geological  survey  of  that  state.  His  duties  un- 
der that  appointment  were  terminated  by  his 
removal  in  1886  to  the  newly  founded  city  of 
Milwaukee,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  hss 
held  several  municipal  and  other  offices.  In  1844 
he  published  '^Wisconsin:  its  G^eography  and 
Topography,  History,  Geology,  and  Mineralo- 
gy," and  in  1855  a  geological  map  of  Wisconsin, 
compiled  in  £p-eat  measure  from  personal  obser- 
vAions.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  *' An« 
tiquities  of  Wisconsin,''  in  the  7th  volume  of 
the  Smithsonian  '*  Contributions  to  EnowledgCL" 
the  result  of  investigations  undertaken  in  behalf 
of  the  American  antiquarian  society.  He  has 
contributed  numerous  papers  to  the  scientific 
periodicals  of  the  United  States,  and  was  the 
first  to  ascertain  fh)m  careful  observations  that 
there  is  a  sliftht  lunar  tide  on  Lake  Michigan. 

LAPIDABT  (Lat.  lapidaritu,  a  stone  cutter, 
fi*om  lapiSf  a  stone),  a  workman  whose  trade  is 
the  cutting  and  polishing  of  small  ornamental 
stones.    Ab  already  noticed  in  the  article  Gsms, 
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tibere  were  kpidories  in  very  anoient  times 
skilled  in  fashioning  hard  stones  into  seals,  and 
engraving  them  with  devices.  To  that  article 
and  to  Diamond  reference  may  be  made  for  an 
ttocoont  of  some  of  the  operations  of  thib  class. 
Hie  apparatns  employed  by  the  lapidary  con- 
sists almost  exclusively  of  wheels  or  disks  for 
grinding  down,  slitting,  and  polishing  the  faces 
of  minerals.  These  are  of  a  few  inches  diame- 
ter, made  of  lead,  pewter,  brass^  or  iron,  and  of 
▼arions  soft  alloys,  and  some  nsed  for  smoothing 
the  softest  minerals  are  of  willow  or  mahogany. 
The  metal  wheels  are  called  laps.  The  term  mill 
is  applied  to  them  all,  and  some  are  distinguished 
as  sbttang  mills,  others  as  roughing,  smoothing, 
or  polishing  mills,  of  all  which  there  are  varie- 
ties adu)(d  to  the  different  degrees  of  hard- 
ness of  tne  minerals.  The  polishing  mill  for  the 
softest  stones  is  formed  of  a  coil  of  list,  wound 
with  the  edffes  ontward ;  it  is  also  sometimes 
made  of  bristles  like  a  brush,  and  again  of  wood 
covered  with  buff  leather.  For  slitting  pur-^ 
poses  an  iron  disk  is  employed  of  8  or  9  inches 
diameter  and  jl^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
Tarioos  disks  used  by  the  lapidary  are  adjusted 
to  a  vertical  spindle,  and  one  of  them  ]b  set  in 
the  table  or  lapidary's  bench,  so  as  to  revolve 
horizontally  just  above  the  surface.  Its  axis 
extends  beneath  the  table,  and  is  there  connect- 
ed with  a  driving  wheel  attached  to  another 
vertical  axis,  which  also  passes  through  the 
table  and  terminates  above  in  a  winch  or  crank. 
This  is  turned  with  the  left  hand  while  the 
stone  is  guided  upon  the  mill  with  the  right. 
The  mills  are  fed  with  moistened  diamond  pow- 
der or  emery  and  water;  and  as  the  hard  pow- 
der imbeds  itself  in  the  soft  metal,  this  becomes 
merely  the  medium  for  holding  the  abrading 
mateiial,  and  the  softer  substance  apparently 
grinds  and  cuts  the  harder  objects  that  are  ap- 
plied to  it.  A  raised  edge  around  the  table  pre- 
vents the  dispersion  of  the  diamond  powder  or 
emery.  Olose  to  the  mill  is  a  crank  of  round 
iron  set  in  the  table,  which  can  be  turned  near- 
er to  or  further  from  the  disk.  This  is  for  sup- 
porting the  arm  of  the  workman  in  holding  the 
stone  to  the  wheel;  or,  when  its  upright  ex- 
tremilT  is  capped  with  a  wooden  socket,  which 
is  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes,  it  serves 
to  retain  at  any  desired  angle  a  stick  upon  the 
'  end  of  which  is  cemented  the  stone  to  be  ground 
in  &oets.  By  this  contrivance  the  exact  incli- 
nation required  is  given  to  the  &oes  of  orna- 
mental stones.  Diamond  powder  is  prepared 
for  the  mills  by  grinding  the  waste  particles  in 
ste^  mortars  till  they  lose  their  sparkling  ap- 
pearance. It  is  applied  mixed  with  olive  oil. 
or  better  with  the  oil  of  brick,  a  thin  limpid  oil 
not  liable  to  thicken  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
Tfae  slitting  mill  is  charged  with  it  aronnd  the 
extreme  e<^  and  it  is  carefully  renewed  as  re- 
qaired.  It  is  more  economical  for  this  use,  and 
applied  to  the  surfiices  of  other  mills  for  grind- 
ing the  facets  of  hard  stones,  than  emery ;  but 
the  latter  powder  with  water  is  employed  for 
the  more  common  class  of  stones.    It  is  nsed  of 


various  degrees  of  fineness,  and  in  such  quantity 
that  there  shall  always  be  a  loose  portion  of  it 
between  the  stone  and  the  metallic  surface  of 
the  lap.  Polishing  is  effected  by  successively 
using  finer  and  finer  powders.  The  hardest 
small  stones  are  finished  on  laps  of  copper  or 
of  pewter,  and  others  on  lead,  and  the  powder 
Qsed  is  rotten  stone,  which  is  plentifully  applied 
with  water.  To  make  it  adhere,  the  face  of  the 
metal  is  hacked  in  lines  with  the  edge  of  a  knife. 
For  very  soft  stones,  as  alabaster,  after  these  are 
smoothed  upon  a  lead  or  wood  mill  with  flour 
emery,  the  list  mill  is  employed  with  pumice 
stone  and  water,  and  after  this  the  buff  leather 
disk  with  fine  putty  powder  and  water.  The 
last  polish  is  sometimes  given  with  the  hand 
and  putty  powder.  An  apparatus  for  amateurs 
18  described  by  Mr.  Mawe,  which  may  be  used  in 
private  houses,  and  is  sufficient  for  slicing  and 
polifidiing  the  several  varieties  of  small  stones, 
shells,  &o.  It  consists  of  a  lead  mill  for  grinding 
to  be  used  with  emery  and  water;  a  pewter 
mill  with  rotten  stone  moistened  with  water ;  a 
tin  plate  for  a  slitting  mill  to  be  used  with  dia* 
mond  powder;  and  wood  mills  covered  with 
leather  for  polishing  bits  of  marble  and  soft 
minerals  and  shells. — ^In  the  East  Indies,  wheels 
and  rubbers  are  made  of  corundum  or  emery 
imbedded  in  lac  resin.  For  the  former  about 
\  of  the  bulk  is  lac  resin  and  |  is  the  pow- 
der. Iliis  is  carefully  stirred,  a  little  at  a 
time,  into  the  melted  resin ;  the  mass  is  then 
kneaded  and  rolled  upon  a  stone  slab  upon 
which  fine  corundum  powder  is  sprinkled, 
and  finally  it  is  flattened  into  a  disk  with  an 
iron  rolling  pin.  The  wheels  are  made  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fineness,  and  when  nsed  are 
set  npon  a  horizontal  axis,  which  the  workman, 
sitting  on  the  ground,  causes  to  revolve  with  a 
spring  bow,  holding  the  stone  in  his  left  hand 
against  the  wheel,  which  is  occasionally  moist- 
ened and  sprinkled  with  corundum  powder. 
The  rubbers  contain  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  corundum ;  and  the  finest  have  intermixed  the 
grindings  of  agates,  camelians,  &o.  Grindstones 
are  used  for  giving  shape  to  gems  only  in  the 
works  at  Oberstein  on  the  Nahe  in  Oerman]^ 
where  agates  are  fashioned  into  the  form  or 
various  articles,  as  buttons,  clasps,  stamps,  paper 
weights,  mortars  for  chemical  purposes,  Ao, 
Stones  of  large  size  are  run  by  water  power, 
and  the  workmen  lie  down  in  front  of  them 
when  at  work,  the  body  being  supported  by  a 
sort  of  stool.  They  acquire  wonderful  dexterity 
in  giving  the  shape  they  desire  to  the  ham 
stones,  and  produce  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
playing  mar  Dies  of  perfectly  globular  form.— For 
full  details  of  the  processes  of  the  lapidary,  the 
8d  vol.  of  Holtzapffel's  '^Mechanical  Manipula- 
tions" may  be  consulted ;  and  information  on  the 
subject  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  recent 
work  of  Dr.  Feuchtwanger  of  New  York,  en- 
titled '*A  Popular  Treatise  on  Gems." 

LAPIS    LAZULI,    LaZUUTX,    IlLTBAMABIirB, 

or  Blfs  Spab,  a  mineral  distinguished  for  its 
beantifhl  aiore-blue  color,  highly  esteemed  as  an 
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ornamental  Btone.  It  is  commonly  obtained  of 
massive  form,  and  of  compact  or  granular  stmo- 
tare.  Crystals,  \?hioh  are  rare,  are  12-sided ;  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  regular  dodecahedron  with 
mirror^like  faces  is  contained  in  the  collection 
of  l^e  French  school  of  mines.  The  mineral 
18  a  silicate  of  soda,  lime,  and  alumina,  with  a 
snlphnret,  probably  of  iron  and  sodinm.  The 
analyses  give  variable  results.  That  by  Clement 
and  Desormes,  the  first  of  those  below,  is  re- 
oarded  as  giving  the  true  composition.  By  fol- 
u)wing  it,  artificial  ultramarine,  a  pigment  for- 
merly prepared  directly  from  the  mineral,  has 
been  successfully  manufactured.  The  4th,  by 
Yarrentrapp,  is  of  an  artificial  ultramarine.  The 
2d  analysis  is  by  Elaproth,  and  the  8d  by  Var- 
rentrapp,  as  given  by  Dufr6noy  (MinercUogie) : 


1. 

i. 

t. 

4. 

Bflica 

Alnmioa 

Soda 

85.8 

84.8 

28.2 

8.1 

ai 

46.0 
14.5 

28.0 
&5{ 

&0 
2.0 

46.50 
81.76 
9.09 
8.52 

0.95 
€118 
0.42 
1.69 

45.604 
28.804 
21.476 

Oart».HiDe.... 

enlphatelimo 

Snlphor 

Oxidttofiron. 

Chlorine 

Lofls 

Potash,  1.768 
8^»fi;-(  8.880 

1.685 
Iron,       1.068 

trace 
Lime,     0.021 

.Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.00  1             98.785 

The  liardness  of  the  mineral  is  6.5 ;  specific 
gravity,  2.88,  crystals  2.959.  When  melted  by 
the  blowpipe  it  loses  its  blue  color ;  but  a  va- 
riety from  Chili  recovers  it  on  cooling  after 
calcination.  Lapis  lazuli  occurs  in  calcareous 
rocks  associated  and  sometimes  mixed  with 
mica  and  iron  pyrites.  It  is  brought  from  Per- 
sia, China,  Lake  Baikal  in  Biberia,  Bucharia, 
and  recently  from  Chili  and  California.  Li 
trade  it  is  known  as  the  Armenian  stone.  The 
principal  use  of  the  stone  has  been  for  making 
the  blue  ultramarine  pigment ;  and  as  from  the 
best  stone  only  2  to  8  per  cent,  can  be  obtained, 
the  cost  of  the  purest  article  is  sometimes  over 
$100  an  ounce.  The  artificial  preparations, 
however,  are  now  very  generally  substituted. 
(See  Ultbahabiiib.)  Lapis  lazuli  was  employ- 
ed by  the  ancient  gem  engravers,  and  the  fine 
specimeni  have  rimked  among  choice  Jewels. 
The  stones  through  which  the  mineral  is  dis- 
seminated are  carved  into  many  ornamental 
objects,  as  vases,  snuff  boxes,  cups,  and  even  ar- 
chitectural ornaments.  Li  the  Orloff  palace  at 
8t  Petersburg  are  apartments  lined  with  lapis 
lazulL  Imitations  of  the  mineral  are  made  of 
bone  ashes  colored  with  oxide  of  cobalt 

LAPITHiB,  in  fabulous  Grecian  history,  a 
people  of  the  mountains  of  ancient  Thewaly, 
descended  from  Lapithes,  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Btilbe.  They  were  governed  by  Pirithous,  the 
son  of  Ixion,  and  are  famous  for  their  battles 
with  the  centaurs,  who,  being  likewise  sons  of 
Ixion,  claimed  a  share  in  their  father's  kingdom. 
The  wars  having  been  closed  by  a  peace,  Piri- 
thous invited  the  centaurs  to  a  feast  on  occa* 
rion  of  his  marriage  with  Hippodamia;  but, 
heated  with  wine  and  urged  on  by  Mars,  they 
attempted  to  carry  off  the  bride  and  other  wOi" 


men,  whereupon  a  conflict  ensued,  in  whidi  the 
LapithoB  were  victorious.  The  story  is  related 
by  Hesiod  and  Ovid.  The  Lapithtt  were  prob- 
ably a  Pelasgian  people,  whose  conquest  of 
some  less  civilized  tribe  originated  the  danio 
£Bible.  To  them  is  ascribed  the  inrentioa  of  bits 
and  bridles. 

LAPLACE,  PiBSBB  SncoN,  marquis  de,  a 
French  astronomer  and  mathematician,  bom  in 
Beaumont-en-Auge,  Lower  Normandy,  March 
28, 1749,  died  in  Paris,  March  5, 1827.  Of  the 
events  of  his  early  life  he  seldom  qxkke  after 
he  had  attained  rank  and  distinctions,  but  he  is 
known  to  have  been  of  humble  origin,  and  to  liave 
been  enabled  by  the  assistance  of  ridi  friends  to 
study  at  the  college  of  Caen  and  at  the  military 
school  of  Beaumont,  whence  at  tiie  age  of  18 
he  went  to  Paris  wim  letters  of  introduction  to 
D'Alembert  and  others.  D'Alembert  at  first 
took  no  notice  of  Laplace;  but  receiving  1^ 
him  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  general  princi- 
ples of  mechanics,  he  at  once  interested  himsdtf 
in  behalf  of  the  young  stranger,  and  by  his  in- 
fluence procured  him  in  1768  or  1769  a  profes- 
sorship of  mathematics  in  the  military  scmool  of 
Paris.  Thenceforth  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Laplace  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
science  with  an  ardor  and  industry  productiTe 
of  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  which  his  psi^ 
ticipation  in  public  business  and  politics  never 
seriously  interrupted.  Li  1778,  when  be  was 
barely  24  years  of  age,  his  papers  on  the  cal- 
culus and  various  astronomical  questions,  rmd 
before  the  academy  of  sdences,  procured  fai« 
admission  into  that  body  as  an  associate.  A 
few  years  later  he  became  examiner  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  royal  artillery  corps,  and  in  1785  be 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences. 
He  subsequently  lectured  on  analysis  at  the  noi^ 
mal  schooi,  served  in  the  board  of  longitnde,  and 
presented  to  the  council  of  500  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  institute  from  its  establii^ 
ment  The  revolution  drew  him  into  the  sphere 
of  politics,  in  which  he  accomplished  nothing 
worthy  of  his  fame,  and  in  which  the  ignoble 
traits  of  his  character  were  prominency  dis- 
played. At  first  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
radical  republican,  and  in  1796  we  find  him  be- 
fore the  council  or  500  swearing  eternal  hatred 
to  royalty.  Two  years  later  he  paid  bis  ooait 
to  Gen.  Bonaparte,  fresh  from  hie  first  Italiaa 
campaigns,  thus  securing  his  election  to  the  iie 
etitute;  and  after  the  overthrow  of  the  direc- 
tory he  was  intrusted  by  the  first  consnl  with 
the  department  of  the  interior.  8o  litUe  capa- 
city did  he  display  in  this  position,  however, 
that  in  6  weeks  he  was  superseded  by  Lueiea 
Bonaparte,  and  was  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate.  Napoleon  in  bis  exUe  at  St.  Helena, 
with  more  point  than  Justice,  complained  that 
Laplace  ''  carried  the  spirit  of  the  mfinitesimal 
calculus  into  the  management  of  business." 
In  fact,  the  department  was  then  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  France  to  manage,  and  a  more 
experienced  statesman  than  Laplace  might  have 
fiiued  to  discharge  its  functions  properly.    Un> 
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der  KofKileoii  h«  was  made  Tioe-preeideDt  and 
dumceUor  of  the  senate,  a  ooant  of  the  empire, 
an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  was  the 
neipieat  of  many  other  distinctions.  He  never* 
tbeleaa  tamed  against  his  henefaotor  when  mis- 
fortaiiea  overtook  the  hitter,  voted  for  his  de- 
ponUoii  in  1814,  and  was  rewarded  hj  Lonis 
XYIII.  with  the  title  of  marquis.  He  also  sup- 
pressed in  the  2d  edition  of  his  ThSorie  de$ 
probabilii^  (Paris,  1814)  the  dedication  to  '^  Na- 
poleon the  Great,''  contained  in  the  edition  of 
1812,  in  which,  as  in  the  dedication  to  the  8d 
ToL  of  Uie  Mecanique  eSle$te^  of  which  he  did 
not  live  to  publish  a  2d  edition,  he  had  express- 
ed himself  nnder  lasting  obligations  to  Napo- 
leon for  numerous  benefits.  During  the  Hundred 
Days  he  refrained  from  presenting  himself  at 
the  ToUeries,  and  after  the  second  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  his  employments  were  chiefly 
of  a  sdentific  character,  the  most  important  be- 
ing the  presidency  of  the  commission  for  reor- 
ganising the  polytechnic  school,  and  that  of  the 
academy  of  sciences. — ^As  a  physicist  Laplace 
oocopies  a  position  second  to  that  of  no  mathe- 
matical philosopher  since  Newton,  and  to  his 
labors  Uie  science  of  astronomy  owes  the  dis- 
oovery  of  the  invariability  of  the  migor  axes  of 
the  planetary  orbits,  and  of  the  great  inequality 
of  the  moUons  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  problem  of  the  acceleration  of  the 
mean  motion  of  the  moon,  the  theory  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites,  and  other  important  laws,  in 
his  knowledge  of  physical  principles  he  was 
probably  superior  to  any  contemporary  ana- 
lyst; and  his  invention,  in  conjunction  with 
Laroitter,  of  the  calorimeter  for  measuring  the 
eapacities  of  bodies  for  heat,  his  discovery  of 
the  canse  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  theo- 
retioal  and  observed  velocity  of  sound,  his  rules 
for  btfometrical  measurement,  and  his  theories 
regarding  capillary  attraction,  tides,  and  atmo- 
spherio  refraction,  show  that  in  some  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  general  physics  his 
mind  was  not  less  actively  and  profitably  em- 
ployed than  in  mathematical  analysis.  The 
crowning  glory  of  his  scientific  career  was  his 
Meottmqve  eklesU,  a  book  which  has  been  truly 
said  to  have  had  no  predecessor,  and  which 
most  wait  for  a  second  Laplace  to  arise  ere  it 
finds  a  rival.  In  it  he  sought  to  digest  on  a 
nniform  scientific  basis  the  abundant  materials 
relating  to  the  application  of  analysis  to  physical 
astronomy,  which  had  been  aocumuUting  during 
nearly  a  century,  and  which,  written  in  various 
lai^ages,  with  differing  notations  and  in  va- 
rious stages  of  scientific  progress,  presented  a 
mass  of  matter  not  only  aifficult  of  access,  but 
almost  incomprehensible  to  any  but  the  most 
recondite  student  The  result  of  his  labors  ap- 
peared in  16  books,  published  in  6  vols.  4to., 
with  4  supplements,  between  1799  and  1825, 
and  arranged  as  follows: — ^vol.  i. :  book  1.,  "  On 
tiie  General  Laws  of  the  Equilibrium  of  Motion  ;'* 
book  ii.,  *^0n  the  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation 
and  the  Motion  of  the  Centres  of  Gravity  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies;"— vol.  ii :  book  iii.,  ''On  the 


Figure  of  the Heayenly  Bodies;^  bookir.,  "On 
the  Oscillations  of  the  Sea  and  the  Atmosphere;" 
book  v., ''  On  the  Motions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies 
around  their  Proper  Centres  of  Gravity"  (Paris, 
1799 ;  republished  in  1829-^30);— vol.  iii. :  book 
vi.,  ''  On  the  Theory  of  the  Planetary  Motions;" 
book  vii.,  "  On  the  Theory  of  ih^  Moon,"  and 
supplement  L,  "  On  the  two  great  Inequalities 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn"  (Paris,  1804); — vol.  iv.: 
book  viii.,  ''On  the  Theory  of  the  Satellites  of 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus;"  book  ix.,  "On 
the  Theory  of  Comets;"  book  x.,  "On  Different 
Points  relative  to  the  System  of  the  World," 
and  supplements  ii.  and  iii.,  comprising  the 
"Theory  of  Capillary  Action"  (Paris,  1806) ;— 
voL  V. :  book  xi.,  "  On  the  Figure  and  Rotation 
of  the  Earth ;"  book  xii.,  "  On  the  Attraction 
and  Bepnlsion  of  Spheres,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  Elastic  Fluids;" 
book  xiii.,  "On  the  Oscillation  of  the  Fluids 
which  cover  the  Planets;"  book  xiv.,  "On  the 
Motions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  around  their 
Centres  of  Gravity;"  book  xv.,  "On  the  Mo- 
tions of  the  Planets  and  Comets;"  bookxvi., 
"  On  the  Motions  of  the  Satellites,"  and  supple 
roent  iv.,  "On  the  Development  in  Series  of 
the  Radical  which  expresses  the  Mutual  Dis- 
tance of  two  Planets"  (Paris,  1828-'6).  "With- 
in this  immense  programme,"  says  Professor 
Nicol,  ^  placed  as  if  parentheticaliy,  one  finds 
the  most  striking  notices  on  almost  every  im- 
portant problem  of  mechanical  physics,  any 
one  of  which  would  have  made  the  fortune  of 
an  ordinary  mathematician."  In  consequence, 
however,  of  his  almost  totd  neglect  to  refer  to 
the  labors  of  bis  predecessors  or  contempora- 
ries in  this,  and  indeed  in  all  his  works,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  student  to  know  how  much  of  it 
belongs  to  Laplace  and  how  much  to  others; 
and  he  has  therefore,  not  without  apparent 
reason,  been  sometimes  considered  more  of  a 
compiler  than  a  discoverer.  The  name  of  La- 
grange, his  great  contemporary  and  friend,  is 
rarely  mentioned,  and  one  of  the  latter^s  finest 
analytic  discoveries  is  on  one  occasion  cursorily 
referred  to  as  "the  formula  No.  21  of  the  2d 
book  of  the  Mecamque  eiltsuy  In  like  man* 
nor  the  claims  of  Taylor  and  Madaurin  to  the 
theorems  passing  under  their  names  are  ignored, 
while  his  references  to  himself  are  innumer- 
able. With  all  needful  restorations  and  ac* 
knowledgments,  however,  almost  any  one  of 
the  original  researches  of  Laplace  contained  in 
the  Meoanique  eilests  is  sufficient  to  stamp  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  mathematicians.  The 
only  translation  of  this  work  is  that  by  Dr. 
Bowditch  of  Boston,  with  fhll  commentaries. 
(See  Bowditch,  Nathaniel.)  Mrs.  Somerville's 
"Mechanism  of  tiie  Heavens"  is  a  summary 
of  a  portion  of  the  work«  Laplace's  remaining 
works  consist  of  his  ThS&ris  analytique  dea 
probability^  the  most  mathematically  profound 
treatise  on  the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared, 
and  containing  his  celebrated  method  for  the 
improximation  to  the  values  of  definite  integrals 
(Paris,  1812 ;  dd  ed.  1820,  with  4  supplements) ; 
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hifl  Ihi^)^dtian  du  iyiUme  du  m&nde  (2  rols.  Svo., 
Paris,  1796 ;  6th  ed.,  oontainiog  a  eulogiam  on 
the  author  by  Baron  Foa^^r,  4to.,  1886),  '^  a 
resumi  of  all  modem  astronomy,  nnanrpassed 
for  perspionity  and  elegance  in  any  scientific 
literature,''  translated  by  Prof.  Pond ;  and  over 
40  important  memoirs,  principally  on  astro- 
nomical sabjects,  published  between  1772  and 
1828.  Of  the  8  works  above  named,  an  edition 
in  7  vols.  4to.  (Paris,  1848-'7)  was  published 
under  govern  men  t  auspices.  He  died  after  a 
short  illness,  saying  to  a  friend  in  his  last  mo- 
ments :  "•  What  we  know  is  of  small  amount ; 
what  we  do  not  know  is  enormous."  He  has 
been  accused  of  holding  materialistic  views;  but 
his  writings  give  no  evidence  of  a  tendency  in 
that  direction,  and  the  subject  is  one  which  he 
is  known  to  have  avoided.  As  a  scientific  writer 
he  was  singularly  perspicuous  and  elegant,  and 
his  Systhne  du  rrumde^  as  a  specimen  of  style,  is 
called  by  Arago  "one  of  the  most  perfect  mon- 
uments of  the  French  language." 

LAPLAND  (Lap.  Samearuia;  Swed.  Lapp- 
mark  ;  Rus.  Laplandiya)y  a  territory  forming 
the  northernmost  portion  of  Europe,  bounded 
K.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  E.  by  the  White  sea,  8. 
by  parts  of  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and 
W.  by  the  Atlantic ;  lying  between  lat.  64®  and 
72"*  N.,  and  long.  14"*  and  42**  E. ;  area,  about  150,- 
000  sq.  m.,  f  of  which  belongs  to  Russia  and  the 
rest  to  Sweden  and  Norway ;  pop.  estimated  at 
160,000,  including  Finmark.  The  N.  and  W. 
coasts  are  exceedingly  irregular,  indented  with 
numerous  bays,  and  raced  with  small  islands.  The 
shores  of  the  White  sea  are  more  even,  but  the 
gulf  of  Kandalaska  runs  from  it  far  into  the 
8.  E.  part  of  tlie  Laplandish  territory.  There 
are  many  lakes,  of  which  the  Enarea  and  Iman- 
dra,  both  in  Russian  Lapland,  are  the  most  nota- 
ble. The  lakes  are  connected  with  the  sea  by 
streams  which,  inconsiderable  in  autumn  and 
winter,  become  large  rivers  in  the  spring.  The 
most  important  water  courses  are  the  Tomea, 
£emi,  Ealix,  Lulea,  Pitea,  IJmea,  Tana,  and 
Alton.  The  Alten  is  navigable  about  4  m.  from 
its  mouth  at  the  Alten  fiord  on  the  Norwegian 
coast,  and  its  valley  is  the  richest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  Lapland,  differing  greatly  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  territory.  The  face  of  the  country, 
from  tha  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia 
extending  inland  for  about  80  m.,  is  a  plain, 
covered  chiefly  with  forests  of  spruce  and  fir. 
Hie  ground  then  rises  gradually,  terminating  in 
lofty  peaks  of  rock,  which  in  lat.  67°  and  69"*  ex- 
oeed  in  certain  places  6,000  feet  in  height.  The 
descent  from  these  ridges  to  the  Arctic  ocean 
is  more  abrupt  than  that  toward  the  S.  The 
limit  of  perpetual  frost  is  8,500  feet,  so  that  there 
are  many  summits  half  a  mile  above  the  snow 
line.  The  rest  of  the  surface  is  generally  rocky, 
and,  except  in  a  few  fiivored  spots  like  the  vd- 
ley  of  the  Alten,  displays  little  vegetation  be- 
side sturdy  forests  and  a  few  stunted  bushes 
and  perennial  moss.  The  olimate  Is  much  mild- 
er on  the  sea  coast  than  in  the  interior.  Owing 
to  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Gulf  stream,  many  of  the 


fiords  on  the  Atiantic  coast  never  freese;  and 
as  the  shores  of  Russian  Lapland  are  mach 
less  indented  with  harbors  or  iulets  than  those 
of  Norway,  the  Russian  government  have  beea 
making  exertions  of  late  years  to  obtain  footing 
for  naval  stations  within  the  limits  of  Nonray. 
The  bay  of  Y aranger  never  freezes ;  and  dl  the 
coasts  of  Lapland  are  usually  free  from  ice  early 
in  May,  while  the  Siberian  coasts  are  ioe-boQDd 
until  the  end  of  July.  The  temperature  of  the 
coast  is  much  more  uniform  also  than  in  the  in- 
terior. The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Gspe 
North  is  about  80''  F.  The  mercury  at  this 
point  (lat.  71""  11'  W)  seldom  reaches  SO""  h 
midsummer;  in  the  interior,  8°  further  S.,  it  rises 
to  65"*.  At  this  latter  point  also  the  degree  of 
cold  is  considerably  greater  than  at  Cape  North. 
Summer  begins  in  May  and  ends  in  Septemb^; 
and  in  the  valleys,  such  as  that  of  Alten  and 
one  or  two  others,  seed  time  and  harvest  are 
completed  within  8  months.  Swarms  of  insects 
infest  the  valleys  at  this  season,  and,  the  tm 
being  so  many  hours  above  the  horizon,  the 
heat  becomes  oppressive.  In  winter,  the  sun  for 
many  weeks  is  below  the  horizon,  as  in  mid- 
summer there  are  weeks  of  continuous  day.  In 
winter  the  darkness  is  relieved  by  unusual  bril- 
liancy of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  by  the  aurora 
boroalis.  The  mountains,  chiefly  of  primitii^ 
and  transition  rocks,  abound  in  copper,  iron, 
and  other  metallic  ores,  and  an  English  compaoy 
has  profitable  copper  works  near  the  Alten 
fiord.  Lead)  zinc,  and  arsenic  are  also  foood. 
The  vegetable  productions  embrace  the  bircb, 
fir,  willow,  mountain  ash,  various  berry-bearing 
plants,  roses,  carnations,  and  other  gulden  flow- 
ers, fruit  trees,  potatoes,  turnips,  rye,  and  wheat 
Some  of  these,  however,  can  only  be  raised  in 
favorable  seasons  and  the  most  sheltered  sitoa- 
tions;  in  many  districts  stnnted  birch  trees  are 
almost  the  only  growth,  and  in  others  neitlier 
plant  nor  animal  can  survive.  The  reindeer  is 
much  the  most  valuable  animal  of  the  conntiy. 
It  is  the  beast  of  burden;  it  supplies  the  duiy, 
its  flesh  is  the  principal  food  of  &e  people,  and 
its  skin  affords  them  garments;  its  horns  are 
made  into  useful  implements,  and  its  sinews  are 
twisted  into  cord.  Horses,  oxen,  goata,  and  aheep 
are  seen  among  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  im- 
migrants; and  in  the  forests  are  bears,  wolres, 
gluttons,  elk,  hares,  martens,  sqnirrela,  and  the 
Lemming  rat.  Vast  flocks  of  birds  of  paeeage 
are  seen  in  summer.  Aquatic  fowl  abound; 
eagles  and  lammergeyers  are  found  in  the  moan- 
tains,  and  grouse,  partridges,  and  capercailaes 
in  the  vallevs.  Salmon  in  the  rivers,  with  he^ 
ring  and  other  fish,  go  to  make  up  an  apparent 
abundance.  Tet  the  people  are  often  victims  of 
famine.— Of  the  160,000  inhabitants  of  Lapland, 
54,000  are  in  Finmark,  about  60,000  in  Swedish 
Lapland,  and  about  46,000  in  the  Russian  terri- 
tory lying  west  of  the  White  sea.  The  Lappa 
proper,  numbering  about  11,000,  fh>m  whom 
the  country  has  its  name,  are  an  isolated  race, 
whose  origin  has  been  a  subject  of  much  diapnte. 
They  are  generally  oonndered  identical  in  origin 
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irith  the  Hodb,  and  once  ooonpied  tbe  whole 
territory  now  called  Lapland ;  bat  tbe  progress 
<k  Gothic,  Bwediab,  and  Norwegian  eonqaest 
pressed  them  gradaally  to  the  borders  of  the 
arctic  circle.  About  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  Laplanders  aronnd  the  gnlf  of  Bothnia 
were  sabdued  bj  an  association  of  Swedish  fhr 
tradera,  who  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  their 
own  country,  bat  were  reduced  by  Gustavus 
Yasa.  His  son  Charles  IX.  took  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Lapps.  At  the  present  de^  the 
yeraacular  appellation  of  tbe  Lapps  is  Sabme^ 
"marsh,"  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Finns. 
SwrnUainetiy  ^'inhabitants  of  the  marshes.'^ 
The  Fmns  refuse  to  acknowledge  relationship, 
and  the  Lapps  claim  it  as  an  honor.  There  are 
great  morid  and  physical  differences  between 
tiie  two  peoples,  but  a  striking  affinity  of  lan- 
guage is  a  strong  argument  for  their  identity  of 
race.  The  Lapps  are  of  low  stature,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 4'  feet  9  inches  in  height,  but  of  great 
moscalar  strength,  hardy,  and  active.  They 
hsTC  laige  heads,  wide  mouths,  prominent  cheek 
bones,  long  pointed  chins,  small,  obliquely  placed 
eyes  without  eyelids,  a  swarthy  complexion, 
long,  dark,  glossy  liair,  and  thin  beards.  They 
are  sabject  to  many  diseases,  and  rarely  live  be- 
yond the  age  of  50.  Though  not  destitute  of 
high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  and  noted 
for  simplicity  and  hospitality,  they  are  dishon- 
est and  intemperate.  They  are  much  addicted 
to  tbe  use  of  tobacco.  The  dress  of  the  men 
consists  of  a  leather  coat,  usually  sheep  skin, 
tigbt  leather  or  woollen  trousers,  reindeer  boots 
without  stockings,  and  a  woollen  cap.  The 
vomen  wear  a  dark  woollen  robe,  sometimes 
ornamented  with  silver  trimmings.  All  their 
woven  vestments  are  obtained  from  the  Swedes 
and  Russians.  They  are  divided,  according  to 
occnpation,  into  '*  mountain  Lapps^'  and  ^^sea 
Lapps."  The  former  wander  with  their  rein- 
deer bom  pasture  to  pasture,  and  pitch  their 
tents  in  the  moss-grown  tracts  of  the  elevated 
country,  where  the  lichens  serve  as  food  for  the 
herds  and  are  sonietimes  ground  into  flour  by 
the  people.  The  right  of  the  nomadic  Lapps  to 
drive  their  herds  promiscuously  from  one  prov- 
ince to  another  has  lately  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pnte  between  Bussia  and  Sweden,  the  former 
government  demanding  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
Me  of  her  territory  by  Swedish  Lapps  permis* 
sion  to  form  fishing  stations  on  the  Norwegian 
ooBst  The  sea  or  fishing  Lapps  confioe  them- 
Belres  to  the  shores,  and  carry  on  a  small  trade 
in  fish,  skins,  beavers,  and  venison,  in  exchange 
for  Swedbh  and  Bussian  brandy,  meal,  salt,  and 
tobacco.  The  religion  of  the  people  is  Lutheran 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Greek  in  Bussia. 
They  are  visited  by  missionaries,  schools  are 
established  among  them,  and  a  knowledge  of 
leadinff  and  writing  is  generally  diffused. 

LA  PLATA.     I^e  Abgentinb  Gonfbdbsa- 
noR. 

LA  PLATA,  Bio  dx.    See  Plata,  Bio  db  la. 

LA  POINTE,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Wis.,  bordering 

ouLake  Superior  and  touching  Michigan ;  area, 


about  2,808  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1855,  44T.  The 
snrfiEice  is  low  in  the  N.  and  undulating  in  the 
8.  and  centre ;  the  W.  is  occupied  mainly  bj 
prairies.  A  large  part  of  the  land  is  occupied 
by  pine  forests,  and  the  soil  is  rich.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  250  bushels  of  Inaian 
com,  288  of  oats,  1,050  of  potatoes,  and  45  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  1  saw  mill,  2  churches^ 
and  80  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
La  Pointe. 

LA  POBTE,  a  K  W.  oo.  of  Ind.,  bordering 
on  Michigan  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  drained 
by  Kankakee,  Little  Kankakee,  and  Gallien  riv* 
era;  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  12,145;  in 
1859,  abont  88,000.  The  sur&ce  consists  partly 
of  rolling  prairies  interspersed  with  groves  of 
timber ;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  668,949  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  206,016  of  wheat,  176,148  of  oats,  21,822 
tons  of  hay,  and  57,891  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
were  18  grist  mills,  26  saw  mills,  2  newspaper 
offices,  21  churches,  and  5,700  pupils  attendmg 
public  schools.— La  Pobtb,  a  city  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  preceding  county,  situated  in  the  N« 
part  of  Door  prairie,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Peru,  and  Chicago  wiUi  the  Michigan 
southern  and  northern  Indiana  railroad,  12  ro. 
from  Lake  Micliigan,  and  145  m.  N.  W.  from 
Indianapolis ;  pop.  in  1859,  about  7,500.  It  is 
a  place  of  active  trade,  and  has  a  branch  of  the 
bank  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  1  semi-month- 
ly and  8  weekly  periodicals.  In  1859  it  con- 
tained 11  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1 
Episcopal,  1  Lutherak  2  Methodist,  2  Presby- 
terian, 2  Boman  Catholic,  and  1  Swedenborgian), 
a  steam  flouring  mill,  a  saw  mill,  a  planing  mill, 
a  tannery,  4  manufactories  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, machine  shops  of  ^e  iU)ove  railroads, 
and  an  iron  fonndery. 

LAPP£NB£BG,  Johakn  Mabtin,  a  German 
historian,  born  in  Hamburg,  July  80, 1794.  The 
son  of  a  physician,  he  was  sent  by  liis  father  to 
study  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  but  applied  him- 
self  rather  to  historical  and  political  researches. 
After  visiting  the  highlands  and  the  Hebrides, 
he  went  from  Scotland  to  London,  where  he 
made  a  longer  residence,  studying  the  Snglish 
government  and  constitution.  He  continned 
his  legal  studies  at  Berlin  and  G6ttingen,  and 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  181^.  He 
was  sent  by  the  senate  of  his  native  town  dur- 
ing the  congress  of  Troppau  as  minister  resident 
to  the  Prussian  court,  and  resided  in  Berlin  till 
in  1828  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
archives  of  Hamburg.  In  this  office  he  discov- 
ered many  valuable  historical  memoirs  that 
were  supposed  to  be  lost,  among  which  were 
tbe  records  of  tbe  old  cathedral  of  Hamburg. 
He  also  made  an  important  collection  of  diplo- 
matic notes  in  a  Journey  through  the  north  of 
Europe.  After  the  change  in  tbe  constitution 
of  Hamburg  in  1848,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  new  senate.  In  1850  he  took  part  as  pleni- 
potentiary in  the  negotiations  at  Frankfort, 
which  ended  witii  the  pacification  of  Germany 
by  the  convention  of  OlmHtz.    Many  of  his  bis- 
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torloal  works,  which  are  marked  by  a  critioal 
and  elaborate  investigation,  relate  to  the  antiqai* 
ties  of  the  Hanse  towns,  especiollj  Hambnrg, 
and  of  northern  Grermany.  Among  them  are : 
Urkundliehe  OuchichU  dea  Urtprung$  der 
DeuUehen  ffansa  (2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1880),  a 
oontinnation  of  the  work  of  Sartorins;  IHe 
G^ehix^U  Helgolands  (1681);  Baniburguchei 
Urkundenbueh{lS4t2);  Vie Elbkarte de9 Melchi- 
or  Loriohs  (1847) ;  and  Hamburger  Chroniken 
(1852).  His  most  remarkable  work,  both  in 
respect  of  style  and  erudition,  is  the  GeaehieJUe 
wm  England  (2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1884-'7 ;  con- 
tinned  by  Pauli,  2  vols.,  1858-^5 ;  transUited  into 
English  by  Bemamin  Thorpe,  under  the  title 
of  ^*  History  of  £ngland  under  the  Normans," 
with  additions  and  comments  by  the  translator, 
London,  1845-'67).  He  has  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  Monumenta  of  Pertz,  and  to 
the  Eneyhlopddie  of  Ersch  and  Qruber,  and  has 
published  editions  of  several  old  authors. 

LAPWING,  a  plover  of  the  genus  vaneluM 
(Linn.).  The  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head, 
slender,  and  straight,  vaulted  and  curved  at  the 
end  of  both  mandibles ;  wings  very  long  and 
pointed,  with  the  2d  and  8d  quills  equal  and 
longest;  tml  moderate,  broad,  and  even;  tarsi 
longer  than  the  middle  toe,  rather  slender;  an- 
terior toes  united  at  th«  base,  hind  toe  not 
reaching  Uie  ground ;  claws  short  and  slightly 
curved.  About  half  a  dozen  species  are  de- 
scribed in  Europe,  South  America,  and  northern 
Africa.  They  live  in  pairs  in  marshy  moors 
and  in  dry  or  open  districts,  collecting  in  winter 
into  flocks  on  the  downs  and  sea  shore;  their 
flight  is  rapid,  and  accompanied  by  a  fanning 
noise,  which  has  given  them  their  name,  and  is 
performed  with  numerous  singular  evolutions 
and  often  repeated  notes ;  they  run  with  great 
speed  on  the  ground.  The  food  consists  of 
worms,  slugs,  and  insects ;  the  nest  is  made  of 
dried  grass,  and  is  nlaced  in  a  slight  hollow  in 
the  ground,  generally  containing  4  eggs;  they 
adopt  various  stratagems  to  divert  attention 
from  the  nest  and  young.  The  European  lap- 
wing (  V.  crUtatuB^  Meyer)  is  a  very  handsome 
bird,  of  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon  ;  the  upper 
parts  are  deep  glossy  green;  the  top  of  the 
head,  crest,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  breast 
black ;  sides  of  the  neck,  abdomen,  and  base  of 
the  tail  white ;  a  long  delicate  crest  falls  grace- 
fully over  the  back;  the  tail  feathers,  except 
the  outer,  terminate  in  a  large  black  space.  The 
females  and  young  have  less  metallic  lustre,  and 
their  tints  are  less  black.  It  is  mther  shy,  but 
the  males  are  very  pugnacious  in  the  love  sea- 
son ;  the  effgs  are  greenish,  spotted  with  black; 
incubation  lasts  24  days.  The  flesh,  though  gen- 
erally lean  and  dry,  is  esteemed  as  food,  and 
the  eggs  are  said  to  be  delicious.  It  is  widely 
distributed  throughout  Europe,  northern  Asia, 
and  northern  Africa.  Some  of  the  foreign 
spedea,  as  the  F.  CayanenaiM  (GmeL),  have  a 
i^ur  at  the  fold  of  the  wing,  but  in  other  re- 
spects resemble  the  European  lapwing ;  they  are 
very  noisy,  like  most  of  the  plovers.    Other  lap- 


wings of  allied  genera  have  fleshy  appendages 
and  caruncles  at  the  base  of  the  biU,  as  well  as 
spurs  on  the  wings,  and  defend  themselves 
bravely  against  birds  of  prey. — ^For  characten 
of  the  family,  see  Plovbb. 

LARBOARD,  the  left  hand  side  of  a  vesnl 
to  a  person  standing  at  the  stern  and  locddog 
toward  the  bow ;  opposed  to  starboard. 

LARCENY  (Fr.  lardn,  Lat  latrocmwm, 
theft),  the  taking  and  removing,  by  trespass,  of 
personal  property,  which  the  trespasser  knows 
to  belong  either  generally  or  specially  to  sd- 
other,  with  the  intent  of  depriving  him  of  his 

Seneral  or  special  ownership  therein.  To  this 
efinition  some  authorities,  out  not  all,  add  the 
further  element  that  the  act  must  be  done  far 
the  sake  of  some  advantage  to  the  wrong  doer. 
It  cannot  indeed  be  doubted  that  the  crime  of 
theft  may  be  fully  committed  although  the  act  he 
done  without  any  thought  of  one's  ofrn  advao* 
tage,  and  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  another; 
as  if  he  should  steal  bread  or  clothing  for  s 
hungry  or  a  naked  man.  Circumstances  like 
these  might  aflect  the  moral  character  of  the 
action,  and  might  mitigate  the  pnnishment  in- 
flicted by  the  court ;  but  they  could  not  change 
the  legal  character  of  the  case.  Statute  proTi- 
sions  have  somewhat  modified  the  common  law 
conception  of  larceny,  and  particularly  in  de- 
fining the  property  which  may  be  the  snhjeet 
of  this  offence.  At  common  law  this  was  pe^ 
sonal  property  alone ;  of  lands  there  can  plainly 
be  no  larceny.  But  inasmuch  as  the  law  con- 
ceives that  every  thing  attached  to  the  land  or 
realty  partakes  of  its  character,  it  would  not  be 
larceny,  independently  of  statutes,  to  sever  sod 
carry  away  with  felonious  intent  standing  grain, 
or  growing  grass,  or  fruits  from  trees,  or  1^  or 
copper  fixtures  from  a  building.  But  if  these 
things  were  severed  at  one  time  and  carried 
away  at  another,  by  two  persona,  or  \ij  the 
same  person  after  an  interval  of  time  snincient 
to  render  the  two  transactions  distinctly  sep- 
arate, a  larceny  would  be  committed ;  for  the 
property  would  become  by  the  severance  the 
personid  property  of  the  owner  of  the  reslty, 
and  rest  as  such  in  his  possession  before  the  tf* 
portation.  The  too  narrow  and  technical  eon- 
Btruction  of  the  common  law  in  this  respect  has 
been  remedied  by  legislative  enactments.  The 
spirit  of  the  prevailing  law  in  the  United  Statcf 
is  well  expressed  in  the  language  of  a  state  stat- 
ute which  provides  that  ^  things  which  savor  of 
the  realty,  and  are  at  the  time  they  are  tsken 
part  of  the  freehold,  whether  they  be  of  the 
substance  or  produce  thereof  or  afSxed  thereto, 
may  be  the  suljecta  of  larceny.''  It  is  also  e»* 
sential  to  the  offenoe  that  the  thing  stolen  he  of 
some  value,  though  the  smallest  value,  less  even 
than  that  of  the  smallest  coin,  is  sufficient. 
The  common  law  recognizes  no  value  in  chose* 
in  action,  so  called,  that  is,  in  notes  and  other 
personal  securities.  It  esteems  them  mere  evi- 
dences of  valuable  rights ;  and  on  the  principle 
that  their  merely  material  worth  is  merged  in 
their  representative  value^  there  can  be  no  li^ 
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eenj  of  snch  instmtnents,  nor  conld  li  idt  he 
maintained  even  for  the  value  of  the  paper  upon 
which  they  were  written,  nnless  thej  had  been, 
bj  pajmeiit  or  otherwise,  rendered  Toid.   This 
defeet  of  the  oommon  law  has  also  been  reme- 
died, and,  by  statutes,  bank  notes,  books  of  ao- 
oonnt,  notes  and  other  valuable  securities,  are 
rendered  subjects  of  laroenj.    The  principle  of 
value  is  also  applied  in  the  case  of  animals 
known  to  the  law  as  /era  naturm.    It  is  the 
role  (^  the  law  that  animals  wild  by  natnre  are 
not  subjects  of  larceny  until  they  are  reclaimed, 
and  then  only  when  they  are  fit  for  food.    By 
the  criminal  law  therefore  there  can  be  no  lar- 
ceny of  dogs  and  cats  and  many  other  animals, 
however  the  civil  jurisprudence  may  recognize 
a  right  of  property  in  them. — ^A  taking  and  a 
carrying  away  are  also  essential  to  constitute 
larceny,  and  an  indictment  for  this  crime  must 
charge  b6th  these  acts.    If  the  party  accused 
have  for  only  an  instant  of  time  perfect  control 
over  the  property,  anv,  even  the  lightest,  re- 
moral  of  the  whole  of  it  is  snfScient.    Thus  one 
▼as  held  guilty  of  larceny  who  had  snatched  a 
watch,  the  guard  of  which,  though  for  an  in* 
stant  free  fitrni  the  person  of  the  owner,  was 
while  being  withdrawn  by  the  thief  caught  and 
arrested  by  a  button.    But  where  a  purse  be- 
came entangled  by  its  strings  with  keys  in  the 
owner's  pocket,  though  it  had  been  raised  from 
its  place  and  out  of  the  pocket,  yet  there  was 
not  a  perfect  control  of  the  purse,  and  conse^ 
qaently  no  snch  carrying  away  as  is  essential  to 
complete  the  offence.— The  required  ownership 
may  be  either  general  or  special.    Stolen  goods 
restolen  fh)m  a  thief  may  be  alleged  in  an  in- 
dictment to  be  either  his  property,  or  that  of  the 
true  owner.  And  it  is  said  that  one  may  commit 
Ittceny  of  his  own  property,  if  he  take  it  from 
the  possession  of  his  bailee,  with  the  intent  to 
eltarge  him  for  its  loss. — ^It  is  fhrther  requisite 
to  the  constitation  of  the  crime  of  larceny  that 
there  be  a  coincidence  in  point  of  time  of  two 
distinct  intents,  viz.,  an  intent  to  trespass  on 
anotber's  personal  property,  and  an  intent  to 
deprive  him  of  his  ownership  therein.    There- 
fore if  one  too  drux^ento  conceive  an  intent  to 
>teal  take  property,  but  surrender  it  before  any 
such  intent  is  entertained,  there  can  be  no  con- 
viction for  larceny.    Nor  was  this  crime  held 
to  have  been  committed  in  a  case  where,  though 
there  was  a  trespass,  the  property  was  taken 
"With  the  intention  of  converting  only  its  use  to 
the  service  of  the  trespasser.    The  rule  is  that 
the  trespass  must  concur  in  time  with  the  in- 
tent to  steal.    This  rule  may  seem  to  be  and 
perhaps  is  rather  technical  than  reasonable ; 
but  it  is  finnly  fixed  in  criminal  jurisprudence, 
*&d  a  dear  apprehension  of  it  is  necessary  to 
the  right  conception  of  the  crime  of  larceny. 
•--Trespass  is  a  wrongful  act  of  force  done  to 
the  possession  of  another.  Therefore^  in  respect 
to  larceny,  there  can  be  no  trespass  against  an 
owner  who  haa  not  the  possession  of  the  prop* 
ertjr  taken.    On  this  principle  rests  the  familiar 
t^  cf  law,  that  common  oarriera  and  oUier 


bailees  cannot  commit  larceny  of  the  goods 
intrusted  to  them,  so  long  as  this  relation 
exists;  for  under  their  contract  of  bailment 
they,  and  not  the  owners,  have  the  legal  pos- 
session of  the  property,  and  the  essential  tres* 
pass  is  therefore  impossible.  For  example,  the 
master  of  a  ship,  who  steals  one  of  sevend 
packages  deliver^  to  him  to  carry,  does  not 
commit  larceny ;  but  if  he  first  break  the  pack- 
age and  then  steal  part  of  its  contents,  the 
offence  of  larceny  is  complete.  The  distinction 
between  t^e  two  cases  is  clear.  It  is  evident 
that  the  bailee  must  be  first  divested  of  his 
legal  possession  before  the  trespass  is  possible. 
In  the  former  of  the  cases  proposed,  although 
by  stealing  the  package  without  breaking  its 
bulk  he  destroys  the  privity  of  contract  be- 
tween himself  and  his  bailor,  still  the  act  is 
committed  in  respect  of  goods  which  at  the 
time  are  in  his  legal  possession ;  the  termination 
of  the  contract  and  the  act  of  conversion  are 
simultaneous.  But  where  the  package  is  first 
broken,  the  act  of  breaking  determines  the  con- 
tract of  bailment  and  the  right  of  the  bailee  to 
hold  the  property,  for  that  is  on  the  instant  re- 
vested in  the  owner.  Any  act  of  conversion  of 
the  goods  to  the  bailee's  own  use,  after  a  trespass 
npon  the  owner^s  legal  right  has  destroyed  the 
trespasser's  right  cf  possession,  completes  the 
offence  of  larceny.  A  distinction  is  to  be  ob- 
served between  this  legal  possession  and  a  mere 
custody.  Thus  servants  who  have  a  thing  in 
their  custody  to  keep,  or  clean,  or  carry,  have 
no  right  of  possession ;  their  possession  is  their 
master's  possession,  and  he  may  at  his  own 
pleasure  take  the  thing  from  their  hands ;  there- 
fore they  may  commit  larceny  of  any  goods  .in 
their  custody  which  came  to  them  by  delivery 
from  the  master,  or  were  otherwise  in  his  legal 
possession. — In  all  cases  in  which  the  legal  pos- 
session is  rightfully  acquired,  it  is  plain  that 
trespass  and  therefore  larceny  cannot  be  possi- 
ble. This  principle  may  be  practically  illus- 
trated by  the  example  of  lost  goods.  The  finder 
may  lawftdly  take  snch  goods  into  his  posses- 
sion. He  acquires  a  special  property  in  them, 
defeasible  only  by  tiie  owner,  and  in  virtue  of 
this  has  the  legal  possession,  so  that,  though  he 
afterward  ascertain  who  the  owner  is,  and  with 
felonious  intent  convert  the  goods  to  hSa  own 
use,  he  is  not  guilty  of  larceny.  To  constitute 
the  crime  in  such  cases,  the  finder  must  at  the 
time  of  the  finding  either  know  the  owner,  or 
have  means  of  knowing  him,  or  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  may  be  found,  and  must  at  that 
time  have  the  felonious  intent  of  appropriating 
the  goods  to  his  own  use.  In  those  states 
where  statutes  provide  that  the  finder  of  lost 
goods  shall  advertise  them,  a  neglect  to  do  so 
and  an  appropriation  of  the  property  would 
probably  be  held  to  constitute  larceny. — ^The 
essential' element  and  criterion  of  a  trespass  is 
the  wronfffU  force.  This  force  need  not  be 
exerted  physically.  It  may  consist  in  the  un- 
just use  of  legal  process.  So  it  is  a  sufficient 
trespass  to  entice  away  an   animal   by  the 
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voice,  or  by  offering  food.  A  thief  commitis  ft 
trespass  when  he  has  gotten  the  control  of  an 
article  by  inspiring  fear  in  the  owner.  In  these 
cases  the  law  refers  the  sorrender  of  the  owners 
ship  to  the  thief  *s  act  of  force.  Not  so,  how* 
ever,  when  one  is  induced  by  a  fraud  to  part 
with  his  property.  Whatever  remedy  the  de- 
frauded owner  may  have  in  such  a  case  in  civil 
Jurisprudence,  in  the  criminal  law  there  is  no 
larceny ;  and  though  the  intent  of  the  taker 
were  ever  so  felonious,  yet  the  owner^s  consent 
renders  unnecessary  the  act  of  trespass  without 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  offence  is  not  com- 
plete. But  if  this  consent  extended  only  to  a 
surrender  of  the  possession,  while  the  party 
who  received  the  article  intended  at  the  time 
to  steal  it,  that  is^  to  divest  the  owner  of  his 
ownership,  here  the  taking  goes  beyond  the 
right  conferred  by  the  consent,  and  invades 
the  property ;  the  trespass  is  complete,  and  lar« 
ceny  is  committed.  For  example,  if  one  obtains 
goods  by  falsely  personating  the  party  who  had 
ordered  them,  he  is  not  guuty  of  larceny,  what- 
ever be  his  intent,  for  the  owner  means  to  pass 
the  property  in  the  goods  by  the  delivery.  But, 
on  tiie  other  hand,  if  he  gets  the  loan  of  an 
article,  his  'concurrent  intent  being  to  steal  it, 
the  owner's  consent  avails  him  nothing,  and  he 
commits  the  crime.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  those  cases  in  which  an  owner  delivers  goods 
with  the  understanding  that  the  property  in 
them  is  to  pass  when  tne  price  is  paid,  but  the 
taker's  object  is  to  get  possession  of  them  with- 
out any  intention  of  performing  this  condition. 
— ^The  second  intent  essential  to  constitute  the 
crime  is  the  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his 
ownership,  or  of  his  whole  right  of  projperty, 
in  distinction  from  any  mere  particular  inter- 
est in  it.  So  that  he  is  no  thief  who  takes  a 
\  horse,  however  wrongfully,  with  the  intention 
of  using  and  then  returning  him.  Whether  it 
be  essential  to  the  offence  that  it  be  committed 
lueri  cauM^  as  the  phrase  is,  that  is,  for  the 
sake  of  some  advantage  to  the  aggressor,  is  not 
quite  certain;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  better 
opinion,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  it 
is  not — ^The  common  law  distinction  between 
grftnd  and  petit  larceny,  which  was  determined 
by  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  is  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  very  generally  abolished.  Compound 
larceny  is  larceny  aggravated  by  taking  the 
thing  stolen  from  the  house  or  person  of  the 
party  against  whom  the  theft  is  committed. 

LABCH.    See  Fir. 

LARCHER,  PiEBKE  Henbi,  a  French  scholar 
and  author,  born  in  Dijon,  Oct  12,  1726,  died 
in  Paris,  Dec.  22, 1812.  He  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  Greek  and  English 
literature.  In  1767  he  engaged  in  a  controver- 
sy with  Voltaire  in  which  he  was  thought  to 
have  the  best  of  the  argument.  In  1778  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
belles-lettres,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  university  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Greek  in  that  institution ;  but  he  was  then 
over  80  years  old,  and  had  to  discharge  his  du- 


ties hy  deputy.    His  death  was  the  result  of  a 
fall.    His  reputation  chiefly  rests  on  the  trans- 
lation of  Herodotus  (Paris,  1786),  which  is  valu- 
able for  its  geographical  and  chronological  notoa. 
LARD,  the  oily  portion  of  bogs'  fat,  aepa^ 
rated  from  the  animal  tissues  by  the  process 
called  rendering,  which  is  melting  it  out  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  commonly 
with  the  mixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
The  best  and  firmest  lardisobtdnedexdunvely 
from  the  fat  which  surrounds  the  kidneys ;  bat 
the  common  qualities  of  commerce  are  derived 
from  the  entire  fat  of  the  animaL    To  render 
this  harder  various  adulterating  substances  are 
added,  as  mutton  suet,  starch,  potato  floor,  and 
even  caustic  lime.    Alum  also  is  often  added 
with  the  view  of  increasing  its  whiteness;  and 
in  England  common  salt  and  the  carbonates 
of  soda  and  potash  have  been  detected  hi  sam- 
ples of  it    The  presence  of  water  and  its  qnan- 
tity  may  be  determined  by  submitting  a  weighed 
portion  to  moderate  heat ;  it  escapes  in  bubbles, 
and  when  these  cease  to  appear  the  loss  of 
weight  indicates  the  proportion.    If  starch  ia 
present,  it  will  cause  a  solution  of  iodme  with 
which  a  partide  of  the  lard  is  mixed  to  tarn 
blue  or  even  black.     The  proportion  of  the 
adulterating  ingredients  sometimes  amonnts  to 
more  than  25  per  cent,  of  which  the  chief  arti- 
cle is  some  fiuinaoeouB  substance.    Water  has 
been  found  to  the  extent  of  12  per  cent ;  alnm 
of  2  to  8  per  cent ;  and  quicklime  of  1  per 
cent    Lard  as  prepared  is  run  into  kegs,  bot 
the  best  qualities  are  collected  in  England  in 
bladders,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
bladder  lard.     When  pure,  the  article  should 
be  firm  and  white,  and  entirely  free  from  taste 
or  smell ;  it  should  melt  at  212''  F.  without 
bubbling,  and  without  depositing  any  sediment; 
the  melted  fluid  should  be  nearly  as  clear  and 
transparent  as  water.    Its  melting  point  varies 
from  78.6**  to  87.6**  F.     Its  composition  in 
100  parts,  as  given  by  Braoonnet^  is :  stearine 
and  margarine  38,  oleine  62. — ^Lard  is  exten- 
sively used  in  culinary  operations  as  an  artide 
of  food ;  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  pas- 
try, and  is  the  material  in  which  fish  and  other 
articles  are  commonly  fried.     In  this  opera* 
tion  the  presence  of  fionr  is  sometimes  indicat- 
ed by  the  substances  fried  adhering  to  the  pan. 
In  pharmacy  lard  is  the  material  which  forms 
the  bulk  of  most  of  the  ointments  and  cerates. 
A  good  article  for  this  use,  tliat  contains  no 
noxious  insredients,  and  is  not  liable  to  melt 
in  warm  climates,  is  difficult  to  be  procored. 
The  substance  is  also  employed  for  lubricaUng 
machinery,  for  which  use  it  is  particularly  im* 
portant  that  it  should  be  free  from  glutiDona 
adulterants. — By  the  separation  of  the  stearine 
and  margarine  from  lard  the  oily  product  called 
lard  oil  is  obtained.    The  manufacture  of  this 
is  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent  in  Cincin- 
nati, where,  as  seen  in  the  article  Cikoikkati» 
its  value  is  estimated  at  $1,817,480  per  annum, 
and  that  of  lard  at  $1,282,468.    Of  the  stearine 
are  made  candles  valued  at  $1,834,972,  sod 
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other  portions  of  lard  enter  into  the  production 
of  soup,  the  value  of  which  is  rated  at  $208,040. 
In  1850  it  was  estimated  that  11,000,000  lbs.  of 
lard  would  be  made  into  stearine  and  lard  oil, 
the  stearine  anionnting  to  f  of  the  whole,  and  the 
oil  to  24,000  barrels  of  42  gallons  each.  A  large 
portion  of  this  oil  is  sent  to  Frauce,  where  by 
the  skill  of  the  chemist  it  is  incorporated  with 
olive  oil,  to  the  amount  of  60  or  70  per  cent., 
the  mixture  then  coming  back  to  be  sold  as 
pure  olive  oil.  Some  interesting  properties  of 
lard  when  combined  with  rosin,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  3  parts  by  weight  of  lard  to  1  of  rosin, 
were  communicated  by  Prof.  Olmsted  to  the 
American  association  at  their  meeting  in  New 
Haven  in  1850.  When  melted  together,  the 
mixture  is  semi-flnid  in  cold  weather.  When 
applied  to  leather,  it  renders  it  very  soft  and 
impermeable  to  air  and  moisture,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  lubricating  the  pistons 
of  air  pumps,  as  it  is  found  to  protect  the 
brass  from  corrosion,  which  the  ordinary  Inbri- 
cants  induce.  The  rosin  appears  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  an  acid  in  the  lard,  and  thus  the 
ooroponnd  is  well  adapted  to  protect  the  surface 
of  any  metal  from  rust.  When  used  for  iron,  a 
little  powdered  graphite  may  be  added.  When 
the  mixture  is  used  instead  of  other  oily  sub- 
Btaooes  for  making  soap,  the  tendency  of  &is  to 
beoonie  rancid  when  wet  and  remaining  damp  is 
checked.  Other  uses  readily  suggest  themselves. 
As  an  illuminating  agent  in  solar  lamps.  Prof. 
Olmsted  found  lard  oil  combined  with  rosin 
Boperior  for  a  time  to  lard  oil  alone,  but  the  wick 
after  a  time  became  clogged,  lessening  the  bril- 
lian<7of  the  l]fl;ht.~Over  28,000,000  lbs.  of  lard 
were  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the 
rear  ending  June  80,  1859,  valued  at  nearly 
$3,800,000. 

LARDNER,  Dionysius,  LL.D.,  a  British 
writer  on  physical  science,  bom  in  Dublin,  April 
S,  ma,  died  in  Paris,  Apnl  29, 1869.  After  4 
years*  experience  in  the  office  of  his  father,  a 
solicitor,  ne  entered  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in 
1B12,  and  was  graduated  in'1817.  He  continued 
a  reddent  member  of  the  university  until  1827. 
BoriDg  his  college  career  he  evinced  an  extra- 
ordinary aptitude  for  mathematical  studies,  and 
gained  between  16  and  20  prizes  in  metaphys- 
ic8»  pore  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  as- 
tronomy, and  moral  philosophy.  He  took  orders, 
ud  was  for  some  time  chaphun  at  his  college ; 
hot  he  sabsequently  laid  aside  the  title  of  rev- 
erend and  desisted  from  all  clerical  l\inctions. 
Boring  his  residence  at  the  university  he  pub- 
lished various  matiiematical  works,  including 
«a  edition  of  the  first  6  books  of  Euclid,  with  a 
commentary,  and  contributed  a  number  of  ar- 
Udes  on  mathematical  subjects  to  the  '^£din- 
D^h  Encyclopsddia''  and  the  ^  En^dopsddia 
Metropolitana,*'  and  a  series  on  various  branches 
«  natural  philosophy  to  the  "Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge."  In  1828  appeared  his  "Popular 
l^tures  on  the  Steam  Engine,"  for  which  he 
^ived  a  gold  medal  from  the  royal  Dublin 
"OQiefy.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  London 


university  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  and  astronomy ;  and  fixing  his 
residence  in  London  in  1828,  he  published  in  the 
same  year  a  "Discourse  on  the  Advantages  of 
Natural  Philosophy,"  and  an  "  AnalyUcal  Trea- 
tise on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry."  This 
was  followed  by  the  "Cabinet  Oyclopsodia," 
commenced  in  1880  and  continued  till  1844,  em- 
bracing 182  vols.  12mo.  In  this  work  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  most  eminent 
authors  of  the  day  in  every  branch  of  literature, 
and  many  of  the  treatises,  historical,  scientifio, 
or  economic,  are  still  regarded  as  standard 
works.  His  own  contributions  comprised  trea- 
tises on  arithmetic,  geometry,  heat,  hydrostatics 
and  pneumatics,  and  mechanics,  the  last  in  con- 
junction with  Captain  Eater,  each  in  1  vol., 
and  "  Lardner  and  Walker^s  Treatise  on  Electri- 
city and  Magnetism"  (2  vols.).  While  engaged 
on  this  work  he  wrote  occasional  articles  on 
physical  science  and  its  application  to  the  useful 
arts  for  the  periodicals,  and  was  frequently  before 
parliamentary  committees  as  a  witness  in  behalf, 
of  railway  companies.  In  1840  he  eloped  with 
the  wife  of  a  Captain  Heavyside,  and  eame  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  sued  for  damages^ 
and  a  verdict  for  £8,000  was  entered  against 
him.  He  married  this  lady  after  her  husband's 
death.  During  5  years'  residence  in  America  he 
delivered  in  the  chief  cities  a  series  of  lectures^ 
which  were  published  and  have  passed  through 
15  editions.  On  his  return  to  Europe  in  1846 
he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death.  His  remaining  works  are:  "Railway 
Economy"  (8vo.,  1850),  valuable  for  its  statis- 
tics; "Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1851-'2);  "The 
Great  Exhibition  Reviewed"  (12mo.,  1852) ;  the 
"Museum  of  Science  and  Art,"  a  series  of  ex- 
cellent popular  treatises  on  the  physical  sciences 
and  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts,  com- 
menced in  1854  and  completed  in  12  vols.  12mo.; 
and  handbooks  of  "Natural  Philosophy  and 
Hydrostatics,"  of  "Pneumatics  and  Heat,"  of 
"  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,"  of  "Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and 
Acoustics,"  and  of  "Natural  Philosophy  and 
Optics"  (8vo.,  1854-'6).  His  life  was  one  of  in- 
cessant labor,  and  few  men  have  done  more  to 
diffuse  scientific  knowledge  among  the  people. 

LARDNER,  Nathakiel,  an  Eimish  Unitarian 
divine,  bom  in  Hawkshurst,  Kent,  in  1684, 
died  there  in  1768.  He  was  educated  at  Lon<» 
don,  Utrecht)  and  Leyden,  and  was  the  author 
of  many  valuable  theological  works.  That  on 
which  his  fame  chiefiy  rests  is  his  "  Credibility 
of  the  Gospel  History"  (5  vols.  8vo.,  1757). 
There  are  two  complete  editions  of  Dr.  lArdner's 
works,  the  last  in  10  vols.  8vo.  (London,  1828), 
and  the  other  in  5  vols.  4to.  (London,  1815). 

LARES,  a  class  of  inferior  divinities  or  pro- 
tecting spirits  in  ancient  Rome,  domestic  and 
public.  Their  worship  was  doselv  connected 
with  tiiat  of  the  Manes,  but  only  the  spirits  of 
the  good  were  honored  as  Lares.  The  house- 
hold Lares  were  headed  by  the  Larfwmiiaa^ 
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who  was  revered  as  the  fbosder  of  the  family. 
When  the  latter  changed  abode,  he  followed 
them.  The  worship  of  the  public  Lares  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  hy  Servins  Tullius;  it 
was  renewed  by  Augnstns.  Thej  were  con- 
sidered as  the  protecting  spirits  of  the  citj,  aod 
had  a  temple  in  the  Via  Sacra.  There  were 
others  who  were  regarded  as  presiding  over  the 
several  divisions  of  the  city,  over  the  rural  dis* 
tricts,  high  roads,  &c.  In  great  houses  the  im- 
ages of  the  household  Lares  had  their  separate 
apartment,  called  cBdicula  or  lararium.  Their 
worship  was  simple ;  they  received  offerings  in 
pateUtBj  especially  on  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides  of  every  month.  On  joyAil  occasions  they 
were  adorned  with  wreaths.    (See  Penates.) 

LARISSA  (Turk.  Yeniteher),  a  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  in  the  district  of  Trikala,  form- 
ing part  of  the  province  or  eyalet  of  Salonica,  in 
lat.  89°  62'  N.,  long.  22°  40'  16 "  E. ;  pop.  about 
26,000,  including  16,000  Turks,  and  the  rest 
Greeks,  Jews,  &c.  It  is  situated  on  a  gently 
rising  ground  on  the  river  Selembria  (anc.  Pa- 
netui),  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  10  arches. 
Larissa  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop  and  of 
a  Turkish  pasha,  possesses  some  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  trades  in  the  products  of  the 
country. — Larissa  was  an  important  town  in  the 
ancient  Grecian  province  of  Thessalia,  and  cele-> 
brated  for  its  bull  fights.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos.  In  process 
of  time  its  inhabitants  attained  considerable 
power,  and  became  lords  of  the  surrounding 
plain,  ttnd  the  town  the  capital  of  Pelasgiotis. 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  supported  Athens 
against  Sparta.  They  were  afterward  reduced 
to  subjection,  in  common  with  the  other  Thes- 
salians,  by  the  Macedonians  nnder  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  their  city  was  taken  by  the 
Romans,  with  whose  destinies  those  of  Larissa 
were  bound  up  till  the  capture  of  Oonstantdnople 
by  the  Turks. 

LARISTAN,  a  8.  province  of  Persia,  border- 
ing on  the  Persian  gulf,  and  bounded  landward 
by  Eerman  and  Pars;  area  about  16,000  sq.  m. 
It  is  one  of  the  poorest  divisions  of  the  empire, 
consisting  mainly  of  an  arid  sandy  waste,  with 
salt  steppes  and  several  mountainous  elevations, 
the  highest  of  which  are  Mounts  Tcharek,  Eon 
Ehalatu,  and  Nabent  There  is  a  scarcity  of 
water,  the  principal  river  being  the  Div-rood, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  agriculture  beyond  the 
rainng  of  small  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
dates.  The  coast  is  occupied  by  Arabs,  who 
live  nnder  their  own  sheik,  and  pay  an  insig- 
nificant sum  for  tribute.    Capital,  Lar. 

L  ARE,  a  coniroetral  bird  of  the  family  dlau- 
dida^  coming  in  many  respects  near  the  finches. 
The  family  characters  are :  a  short  and  conical 
bill  with  the  fh>ntal  feathers  extending  along 
the  sides  ^  the  first  primary  very  short  or  want- 
ing ;  the  tarsi  scuteUate  before  and  behind ;  the 
hind  daw  very  long  and  nearly  straight;  the 
tertials  greatly  elongated  beyond  the  secondaries 
and  nearly  as  long  as  the  primaries.   The  genua 


akntda  (Linn.)  belongs  to  the  old  world,  and  is 

found  on  pluns  and  cultivated  lands,  migratiog 
to  the  south  in  winter :  many  spedea  nog  while 
rising  into  the  air  in  large  drcles  or  in  a  per- 
pendicularly spiral  manner  to  a  very  great 
height;  thefiight  isnndnlating;  they  walk  and 
run  with  ease.  The  food  consists  of  grains,  mall 
seeds,  grasshoppers,  gnats,  and  ainall  wormg; 
the  nest  is  nsually  placed  in  the  grass  on  the 

Sound.  The  sky  lark  or  field  lark  (A.  arMiiit% 
nn.),  so  celebrated  in  poetry  for  its  song,  is 
verj  generally  distributed  over  Enrope^  Aaa, 
and  northern  Africa.  It  is  about  7i  inohes  looc 
and  16  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  general  color  of 
tiie  npper  parts  in  both  sexes  is  light  reddish 
brown  with  darker  streaks,  the  fore  neck  the 
same  with  brownish  black  spots,  the  sides  streak- 
ed with  dusky,  the  lower  parts  dull  white,  an 
obscure  brownish  white  band  over  the  eve,  the 
quills  and  the  enter  tail  feathers  edged  with 
white,  and  the  iris  hazel.  Though  the  plnman 
is  dull,  the  form  is  elegant ;  its  song  is  not  finely 
modulated  nor  mellow,  but  it  is  exceedinpljr 
cheerful  and  prolonged,  making  the  welkin  nog 
in  the  sunny  days  of  springy  and  in  early  morn- 
ing sounding  from  on  hij^li  when  the  sprighdy 
Eongster  is  entirely  out  of  sight ;  this,  oombioed 
with  its  extraordinary  power  of  flight,  has  as- 
sociated the  lark  with  the  most  delightful  recol- 
lections of  rural  life.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  imitate  its  song  musically ;  it  is  occasionally 
uttered  when  the  bird  is  on  the  ground,  but 
nsually  as  it  commences  its  fiight ;  the  character 
of  its  different  strains  is  such  that  it  is  said  tbat 
one  accustomed  to  the  song  can  tell  whether 
the  bird  be  ascending,  stationary,  or  descending. 
When  on  the  gronnd  larks  are  in  the  habit  of 
oronching,  so  as  to  be  perceived  with  difficulty; 
they  rarely  if  ever  alight  on  trees.  They  b^ 
to  pair  in  eariy  spring,  at  which  time  their  aoog 
begins,  continuing  nntil  the  middle  of  antumn; 
the  4  or  6  eggs  are  greenitsh  gray,  irregularly 
freckled  with  darker.  The  lark  rests  on  the 
ground  at  night;  its  principal  enemies  are  wear 
sels  and  the  smaller  hawks.  Its  fiesh  is  eaten, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  the  thmshes.  It  ii 
often  kept  as  a  cage  bird,  even  in  America  aa 
it  sings  nearly  as  well  in  confinement  as  when 
at  liberty ;  to  prevent  iigury  from  its  soariog 
propensities,  it  is  usual  to  pad  the  tof  of  the 
cage. — ^The  wood  lark  (A,  arhorea^  Lmn.)  re- 
sembles the  preceding  in  plumage,  but  is  a  small- 
er bird,  being  61  inches  long,  with  an  exteot 
of  wings  of  12  inches ;  the  habits  are  like  those 
of  the  slcy  hurk,  except  that  it  inhabits  woody 
places  and  frequently  perches  on  trees;  the 
aong,  though  less  diversified,  is  more  melodioofl^ 
and  has  been  considered  inferior  only  to  that 
of  the  nightingale ;  the  eggs  are  pale  vellovish 
brown,  with  darker  lines  and  freckles.  The 
orested  lark  (A.  &ri$tata^  Linn.)  has  the  head 
surmounted  with  an  erectile  tuft  of  feathers;  it 
is  stouter,  with  longer  bill  and  shorter  wingv 
and  tail,  than  the  sky  lark ;  it  is  common  ia 
southern  Europe.  The  calandra  lark  (inelan^ 
earypha  ealandra^  Boie)  is  the  largest  European 
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speoiefl ;  the  color  is  brown  above  and  whitish 
beoeath,  with  a  large  blackish  spot  on  the 
breast  of  the  male.  The  habits  are  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  other  species :  the  song  is  lend 
and  pleasing;  they  are  nsnaily  seen  in  pairs, 
and  in  aatnmn  are  very  fat  and  esteemed  as 
food ;  they  are  found  in  sonthem  Eorope.  Other 
genera  of  the  foreign  larks  are  pyrrhulauda  (A. 
bmith),  found  in  flocks  in  Africa  and  India : 
megaiophonus  (Gray^,  from  the  dry  plains  of 
BOQtbem  Africa ;  mtrafra  (Horsf.),  from  India 
and  northern  Africa;  and  eerthilauaa  (Swains.), 
from  Africa  and  Europe. — ^The  only  genus  of 
(he  family  found  in  North  America  is  erenuh 
fihila  (Boie),  differing  from  melanocorypha 
chiefly  in  having  no  spurious  first  primary ;  it 
has  a  pectoral  orescent  and  cheek  patches  of 
black.  The  American  sky  lark  or  shore  lark 
{E,  e&rnutOy  Boie;  genus  otpeariSy  Bonap.)  is 
about  7i  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings 
of  U  inches;  the  color  above  is  pinkish  brown, 
streaked  with  dusky  on  the  back ;  a  broad  band 
across  the  crown,  patch  from  bill  below  the  eye, 
crescent  on  throat,  and  tail  feathers  black; 
frontal  band  over  eye,  under  parts,  outer  edge 
of  wings,  and  tail  white,  and  chin  and  throat 
yellow ;  the  colors  are  lighter  in  some  specimens 
than  in  others,  especially  in  winter.  The  prin- 
cipal peculiarity  in  the  plumage  consists  in  two 
erectile  pointed  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  sides  of 
the  heao,  somewhat  resembling  the  ears  of  the 
owls.  It  is  distributed  from  Labrador  over  the 
prairies  and  desert  plains  of  North  America, 
visitiog  the  Atlantic  states  especially  in  win- 
ter, irhen  it  is  very  fat  and  much  esteemed  as 
food.  Audubon  found  this  lark  breeding  on  the 
desolate  shores  of  Labrador,  making  its  nest 
in  the  mosses  and  lichens  in  the  beginning  of 
Mj ;  the  eggs,  4  or  5,  are  grayish,  with  nu- 
merous pale  luue  and  brown  spots;  it  returns  to 
the  BOQth  in  the  early  part  of  September.  The 
soDg  of  the  males  on  the  wins  is  very  sweet, 
thoQgh  comparaUvely  short ;  (he  food  consists 
of  seeds,  insects,  and  larvss,  and  minute  cras- 
taoeans  on  the  sea  shore.  The  horned  lark  of 
Europe  and  northern  Asia  (B,  alpestris^  Boie) 
is  considered  a  distinct  species ;  tne  habits  are 
the  same.— Birds  of  the  family  iylvicoliddBy  of 
the  genus  anthtu  ^Licht.),  generally  called  larks, 
win  be  desciibea  under  Titlaek;  the  red- 
Itreasted  and  meadow  larks  are  starlmgs,  of  the 
family  ieterida,  and  will  be  noticed  un&r  Stab- 
uiro  and  Mkadow  Laioc  respectively. 
LABESPUB.  See  DsLPemnjM.  • 
LARNED,  Stlvssteb,  an  American  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Aug. 
81, 179«,  died  in  New  Orleans,  Aug.  81,  1830. 
He  was  the  son  of  Ool.  Simon  Lamed,  an  officer 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  afterward 
representative  in  congress.  He  received  his 
collegiate  education  at  Middlebury,  Vt,  studied 
theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  was  ordained 
u  Jnly^  1817.  His  earliest  efforts  showed  such 
TW  gifts  of  eloquence  as  had  scarcely  been 
witn^sed  since  the  days  of  Whitefield.  In  the 
antamn  and  winter  following  his  ordination,  he 
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proceeded  to  Kew  Orleans  bv  the  way  of  De- 
troit, Louisville,  and  the  Masissippi  river, 
preaching  whenever  opportunity  offered  during 
the  three  months  occupied  in  the  journey.  At 
New  Orleans  his  eloquence  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  public  mind ;  an  impression 
to  which  his  personal  character,  his  earnest  de- 
votion to  his  work,  and  a  magnetic  influence 
over  men  which  characterized  him  alike  in  and 
out  of  the  pulpit,  added  strength.  A  church 
was  soon  organized,  and  a  congregation  collected, 
over  which  he  was  settled  as  pastor,  and  a  large 
church  edifice  erected.  In  the  summer  of  1820 
the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  New  Orleans  with 
unusual  violence,  and  he  was  urgently  entreated 
to  seek  safety  in  flight ;  but  he  refused  to  de- 
sert the  post  of  dnty,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  hia 
fidelity.  It  is  seldom  that  the  death  of  one  so 
younff  has  caused  a  sensation  of  sorrow  so  uni- 
versal and  so  profound  as  that  which  followed 
the  announcement  of  his  departure.  A  memoir 
of  his  life,  with  a  collection  of  his  sermons,  was 
published  in  1844  by  the  Bev.  B.  B.  Guriey. 

LA  BOOHEFOUOAULD,  Trajsqoib  VL 
duke,  prince  of  Marsillac,  a  French  author  and 
moralist,  born  Dec.  15, 1618,  died  March  17,1680. 
He  was  in  boyhood  withdrawn  fh>m  school  to 
enter  the  military  service,  and  at  the  age  of  16 
was  engaged  as  an  officer  at  the  siege  of  Oasale. 
Of  a  naturally  timid,  irresolute,  and  melancholy 
character,  as  he  himself  has  recorded,  and  un- 
fitted to  be  a  political  partisan,  he  was  imme- 
diately involved  in  the  intrigues  which  distract- 
ed the  court.  His  father  was  banished  to  Bloia 
in  1632  for  some  connection  with  the  revolt 
of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  and  he  himself  shared  his 
exile,  being  suspected  of  hostility  to  Oardinal 
Bichelieu  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
friends  of  Queen  Anne  of  Austria.  At  Tours  he 
met  in  1687  the  duchess  of  Ghevreuse,  then  in 
correspondence  with  the  queen  and  the  Spanish 
court.  He  entered  with  zeal  into  the  intrigues 
of  women  against  the  oardinal ;  obtained  per- 
mission to  return  to  Paris  at  the  moment  when 
the  queen,  accused  of  communications  with  Spain, 
was  subjected  to  a  sort  of  judicial  examination; 
and,  in  his  devotion  to  her.  accepted  her  pro- 
posal to  guide  her  and  Mile.  a'Hautefort  in  flight 
to  Brussels.  He  had  made  preparations  for  Uiia 
purpose,  when  he  was  discovered  to  have  favor- 
ed the  flight  of  the  duchess  of  Ghevreuse  into 
Spain,  and  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile.  Be- 
leased  after  8  days,  he  went  into  retirement 
at  Yerteuil,  preferring  to  adhere  to  the  queen 
rather  than  to  accept  favors  offered  by  the 
cardinal.  There  he  lived  as  a  country  gen- 
tleman, an  amateur  of  dogs,  horses,  and  winesi 
at  the  same  time  corresponding  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Bichelieu  and  participatingin  the  pro- 
jects of  Ginq-Mars  and  De  Thou.  He  returned 
to  the  court  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal 
(1642),  was  received  with  kindness  but  waa 
unrewarded  by  the  queen  and  Mazarin,  and 
showed  his  resentment  by  attaching  himself  to 
the  duke  d^Enghien  and  forming  a  liaiton  with 
his  sister,  the  duchess  de  Longueville,  his  devo- 
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tion  to  "whom  for  several  yeara  -was  merely  a 
matter  of  interest  and  caloalation.  In  the  wars 
and  intrignes  of  the  Fronde  he  served  the  party 
of  the  parliament,  proved  his  valor  in  tlie  de- 
fence of  Bordeaux  (1650),  received  a  wound  in 
the  face,  which  for  a  time  deprived  him  of  sight, 
in  the  fight  in  the  fanbonrg  St.  Antoine  of  Paris, 
and  on  the  conclasion  of  peace  abandoned  the 
pursuits  of  ambition  for  a  life  of  repose  and 
reflection.  He  described  his  occupations  thus 
far  as  a  *^  business  for  fools  and  wretches,  with 
which  honorable  and  well-to-do  persons  should 
not  mingle.^'  To  his  brilliant  and  troubled  re- 
lations with  Mme.  de  Longueville  succeeded  the 
friendship  of  Mme.  de  Sabl6,  Mme.  de  S^vignd, 
and  Mme.  de  Lafayette;  his  house  became  a 
resort  of  those  most  distinguished  for  wit  and 
culture,  of  Boileau,  Racine,  andMolidre;  and  the 
charms  of  conversation  and  the  labor  of  com- 
position displaced  the  agitations  of  public  life. 
The  subtlety  of  reflection  and  habits  of  medita- 
tion, which  made  him  irresolute  and  unskilful 
in  action,  appear  in  his  writings;  and  some  of 
his  severe  judgments  may  be  regarded  as  his 
retaliation  for  having  been  surpassed  in  practical 
skill  by  those  whom  he  excelled  in  understand- 
ing. The  first  fruit  of  his  leisure  was  his  M^ 
moires  (Cologne,  1662;  8d  ed.,  1664),  which  are 
among  the  most  interesting  memoirs  of  the  in- 
trigues ag<unst  Richelieu  and  of  the  period  of 
the  Fronde.  Three  years  later  he  published  his 
S^flexioru^  ou  sentences  et  maximes  morales^  a 
volume  of  150  pages  containing  860  detached 
thoughts;  the  firat  book,  according  to  Voltaire, 
written  in  Europe  after  the  revival  of  letters  in 
a  lively,  precise,  and  delicate  style,  and  which 
contributed  more  than  any  other  to  form  the 
taste  of  the  French  nation.  The  fundamental 
and  pervading  thought,  that  self-love  is  the 
motive  of  all  human  actions,  is  presented  under 
BO  various  aspects  and  with  so  much  acuteness 
of  observation,  that  every  maxim  is  piquant  and 
suggestive,  though  few  of  them  may  be  true. 
Though  liis  philosophy  is  not  metaphysical,  but 
founded  on  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  though 
his  statements  are  rarely  absolute,  but  affirmed 
to  apply  only  to  the  usual  conduct  of  the  greater 
number  of  persons,  yet  his  rigid  and  persist- 
ent reduction  of  virtues  into  disguised  vices 
justifies  Rousseau  in  pronouncing  it  a  "sad 
Dook.*^  The  only  thing,  he  says,  diat  is  really 
injurious  and  justly  condemned  by  men,  is  not 
vice,  but  crime.  A  few  of  the  maxims  are  of  a 
character  to  refute  all  the  others,  as :  "  Hypocrisy 
is  a  homage  which  vice  renders  to  virtue ;"  "It 
is  a  greater  shame  to  distrust  one^s  friends  than 
to  be  deceived  by  them  ;'^  "The  greatest  mis- 
fortunes of  men  are  those  into  which  they  fall 
by  their  crimes.'^  The  Maximes  passed  through 
5  editions  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  and  have 
been  frequently  republished.  An  excellent  edi- 
tion, prepared  by  Gratel-Duplessis,  and  edited 
by  Sainte-Beuve,  appeared  in  Paris  in  1858. 

LA  ROOHEFOUOAULD  -  LIANCOURT, 
Tbavqoib  Alsxanbbb  Fsfin^Rio,  duo  de,  a 
French  statesman  and  philanthropist,  born  Jan. 


17, 1747,  died  in  Paris,  March  87, 1889.  Ear- 
ing fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  Mme.dii 
Bury,  he  found  little  induoement  to  attend  the 
court  of  Louis  XY.,  but  passed  his  time  cbiefljr 
on  his  estate  of  Lianoourt,  where,  under  the  ia- 
fluence  of  a  visit  to  England  in  1769,  he  estab- 
lished a  model  farm.  He  also  established  Uiere 
a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  which  became  the 
parent  of  the  institution  bearing  the  same  oame 
at  OhAlons.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Bas- 
tile  in  July,  1789,  he  was  appointed  preadent 
of  the  national  assembly.  His  efforts  to  be- 
friend the  king,  after  the  life  of  the  latter 
had  been  menaced,  having  brought  him  into 
danger,  he  took  refuge  Mn  England,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Arthur  Young,  the  veil 
known  improver  of  Britbh  agriculture,  and  aab- 
sequently  travelled  in  the  United  States  aod 
Canada.  Unable  to  endure  his  exile,  he  re- 
turned to  France  in  1799,  and  for  some  jm% 
lived  in  obscurity  in  Paris.  Still  busy  with 
phUanthropio  plans,  he  aided  in  introducing 
vaccination  into  France,  and  inaugurated  the 
system  of  dispensaries  in  Paris.  The  emperor 
Napoleon  sul^equently  bestowed  upon  him  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  aamitted  him 
to  the  chamber  of  peers,  under  his  hereditaiy 
title.  The  duke  resumed  the  charge  of  hii 
estates  at  Liancourt.  and  after  the  restoration 
became  a  member  of  the  general  council  of  hoi- 
pitals,  and  president  of  the  society  of  Ghriatiaa 
morals,  in  which  capacity  he  labored  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade,  and  to  suppress  lotteries  and 
gaming  houses.  He  was  for  23  years  iospeot- 
or-general  of  the  school  of  arts  and  trades 
at  Ch&lons,  and  a  member  of  various  poblie 
bodies  of  an  industrial  and  philanthropic  char- 
acter, from  most  of  which  he  was  removed  by 
the  ministry  in  1828  in  consequence  of  his  lib' 
eral  political  views.  As  a  recompense  for  this 
persecution  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  the  academy  of  medi- 
cine appointed  him  on  the  commission  desttned 
to  replace  the  committee  of  vaccination,  d 
which  he  had  been  president,  and  which  had 
been  suppressed  by  government.  He  aobae- 
quently  inaugurated  the  system  of  schools 
for  mutual  instruction,  and  established  the  fint 
savings  bank  in  France.  He  was  a  volaminoos 
writer  on  the  subjects  which  interested  him, 
and  among  his  puolications  are  works  on  pan* 
perism,  on  publio  instruction,  on  sarings  hu^ 
on  prison  discipline,  &c.  Ajnong  the  fruits  of 
his  visit  to  America  were  an  account  of  the 
prisons  of  Philadelphia  (8vo.,  Philadelphia  and 
Paris,  1796),  and  "Travels in  the  United  States 
in  1796-'8  "  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1800). 

LA  ROCHEJAQUELEIN,  Hksm  dfVo- 
GKB,  oomte  de,  a  Rrench  royalist,  bom  in  the 
ch&teau  of  La  Durbeli^re,  near  Ch&tillon-snr- 
Sevres,  Poitou,  Aug.  80, 1772,  killed  at  Nooailjt, 
March  4, 1794.  His  father,  the  marouis  de  La 
Rochdaquelein,  having  destined  him  for  the  ca- 
reer of  arms,  he  was  educated  at  the  militaiT 
school  of  Sor^ze.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution,  with  a  view  of  aiding  in  the  defence 
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of  the  throne,  he  entered  the  constitatioDal  guard 
of  Louis  XYI. ;  bat  after  the  massaore  of  the 
Swiss  gnarda,  Ang.  10, 1702,  he  retired  to  his 
Dative  province,  and,  disdaining  to  follow  his 
ia&er  into  exile,  joined  his  friend  and  neighbor, 
the  marquis  de  Leeoure,  in  tlie  movement  or- 
ganized among  the  people  of  La  Yend^  for  the 
re^stablishment  of  the  monarchy.  The  peas- 
antry having  determined  to  select  their  leaders 
from  the  provincial  nobility,  the  parishes  around 
Ch&tillon  made  choice  of  La  Bochejaquelein, 
"who  joined  his  followers  at  St.  Aubin  in  March, 
1798,  and  addressed  them  in  a  brief  speech, 
ending  with  tiiese  words:  *^I  am  young  and 
without  experience ;  but  I  burn  to  show  myself 
worthy  to  be  your  commander.  Let  us  meet  the 
enemy.  If  I  advance,  follow  me;  if  I  retreat, 
lill  me ;  if  I  fall,  avenge  mel*^  The  peasants,  ani- 
mated by  his  example,  on  the  succeeding  day  at- 
tad^ed  the  republicans  at  Aubiers  with  irresist- 
ible force;  and  having  effected  a  junction  with 
the  royalists  of  Anjou,  they  defeated  the  enemy 
in  several  encounters.  At  the  attack  upon  Thou- 
ars^  May  4,LaRochejaqu6lein,  mounted  upon  the 
ehodders  of  Texier  de  Oourlai,  helped  to  detach 
with  his  own  hands  some  of  the  stoDes  from  the 
wall,  and  was  the  first  to  mount  it  At  the 
battle  of  Fontenay,  May  16,  and  the  siege  of  Sau- 
mnr,  June  9,  he  showed  equal  intrepidity ;  and 
in  5  days  the  royalist  troops  took  80  pieces  of 
cannon  and  12,000  prisoners,  with  the  loss  of 
fewer  than  500  killed  and  wounded.  In  the 
less  fortunate  engagements  at  Lu^on  and  Cholet 
at  which  the  chief  Vendean  leaders  were  killed 
or  disabled.  La  Rochejaquelein  performed  prod- 
igies of  valor;  and  apon  tlie  assembling  of  a 
new  army  at  Varades,  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Loire,  whither  the  Yendeans  had  fled  after 
their  defeat  at  Cholet,  he  was  chosen  general- 
issimo, as  the  only  one  capable  of  reviving 
the  spirits  of  the  troops.  Accepting  with  re- 
luctance this  responsible  trust,  which  seemed 
incompatible  with  his  extreme  youth,  he  march- 
ed toward  the  coast  of  Brittany  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  meeting  there  promised  succors  from 
England.  On  Oct.  28  he  occuoied  Laval,  driv- 
ing out  a  large  body  of  national  guards,  and  on 
the  25th  sustained  an  attack  from  the  republi- 
cans nnder  Lechelle,  wliich  resulted  in  one  of  the 
most  glorious  victories  for  the  Yendeans  during 
the  war.  The  enemy  were  driven  in  scattered 
parties  as  far  as  Nantes  and  Rennes,  losing  12,000 
men  and  19  pieces  of  cannon.  Elated  by  their 
snooes?,  the  royalists,  80,000  strong,  attacked 
Granville,  Nov.  14;  but  havingno  artillery  with 
which  to  breach  the  ramparts,  they  received  an 
nnexpected  check  and  were  obliged  to  fall  back 
with  the  loss  of  1,800  men.  This  disaster  dis- 
concerted the  plans  of  La  Rochejaquelein,  who 
was  about  to  advance  to  Caen ;  and  to  add  to 
his  embarrassment  a  revolt  broke  out  among  his 
hastily  assembled  levies,  whom  it  required  all 
their  eommander^s  powers  of  persuasion  to  pre- 
vent from  returning  at  once  to  their  homes.  As  it 
was,  a  retrogade  march  toward  the  Loire  had  to 
be  couched  to  them.  On  their  way  they  defeat- 


ed a  large  body  of  rennblicans  at  Pontorson ;  but 
the  latter,  having  rallied  at  Dol,  Nov.  21,  where 
they  were  largely  reinforced,  opposed  the  royal- 
ists with  85,000  men  and  a  numerous  park  of 
artillery.  The  first  attack  of  La  Rochejaque- 
lein^s  troops  was  irresistible,  and  the  republicans 
were  driven  several  leagues  beyond  the  town. 
But  here  the  left  wing  of  the  royalists,  disorder- 
ed in  pursuit,  was  assailed  in  turn  by  the  repub- 
lican right  and  driven  back  in  confusion  into 
the  town.  A  panic  seized  the  whole  royalist 
army,  and  their  leader,  after  vain  endeavors  to 
stay  their  flight,  threw  himself  in  despair  in 
front  of  a  hostile  battery  in  the  hope  of  finding 
an  honorable  death.  Fortunately  a  Yendean 
priest  holding  a  crucifix  in  his  hand  was  enabled 
by  an  appeal  to  their  religious  enthusiasm  to 
rally  2,000  of  the  fugitives,  and  at  lenirth  the 
combat  was  renewed  with  a  fury  unparaUeled  in 
the  history  of  the  war.  For  a  long  time  the 
result  was  donbtful,  but  finally  the  republicans 
were  routed  in  all  quarters  and  flea  toward 
Rennes,  leaving  6,000  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  field.  They,  however,  almost  Immediately 
concentrated  at  a  strongly  fortified  position  be- 
fore Antrain,  where  another  battle  ensued,  re- 
sulting in  a  complete  victorv  for  the  Yendeans. 
On  this  occasion  La  Rochejaquelein  with  diflfi- 
culty  interfered  to  prevent  his  troops  from  re- 
taliating upon  their  prisoners  the  dreadful  acts 
of  cruelty  perpetrated  by  the  republicans.  Again 
the  Yendean  leaders  projected  an  advance  to- 
ward the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  opening  com- 
munications with  the  flnglish,  and  again  they 
were  compelled  by  open  mutiny  among  their 
followers  to  continue  their  march  toward  the 
Loire.  Arriving  at  Angers  Dec.  8,  they  made 
a  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the 
place ;  and,  wearied,  disheartened,  and  encum- 
bered by  an  immense  and  fast  increasing  train 
of  sick  and  wounded,  they  retreated  toward  La 
Fl^che,  which  La -Rochejaquelein  entered  by  a 
eovp  de  main,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Mans. 
Here  they  were  attacked,  Dec.  12,  by  40,000 
republicans  under  Marceau,  Westerman,  and 
Kl^ber,  and,  although  reduced  to  about  12,000 
men  fit  for  daty,  they  confronted  their  enemies 
with  unfiinching  resolution.  Owing  to  tJie  skil- 
ful dispositions  of  La  Rochejaquelein  the  repub- 
licans were  for  a  long  time  held  in  check  out- 
side the  walls,  but  gradually  they  forced  their 
way  into  the  town,  and  for  hours  a  terrible 
night  confiict  was  maintained  within  the  streets. 
Finally  the  royalists  were  overpowered  by 
numbers  and  forced  out  of  the  town  in  a  con- 
fused mass.  Their  leader,  who  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him  and  was  wounded  and  over- 
turned in  the  tumult,  endeavored  in  vain  to 
bring  them  to  a  final  stand,  and  was  borne  off 
with  his  followers,  who  dispersed  in  various 
directions,  leaving  their  baggage  and  almost  all 
their  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  La 
Rochejaquelein  assembled  the  small  remnant 
of  his  troops  at  Laval,  Dec  14,  whence  they 
moved  to  Ancenis  to  attempt  the  passage  of 
the  Loure.    Here  he  embarked  in  a  small  boa^ 
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with  a  few  of  bia  men  for  the  parpoee  of  aeiz- 
ing  some  large  Teasels  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river;  hot  being  attacked  by  a  nnmerons 
party  of  repablicans,  his  men  were  killed  or 
dispersed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  gain  r^age 
in  a  neighboring  forest  llienceforth  he  led 
the  life  of  a  partisan  chief^  gathering  aronnd 
him  a  band  of  followers,  with  whom  he  fre- 
qaently  sallied  forth  from  his  lurking  places 
upon  the  republican  posts.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  his  men  being  abont  to  &11  npon  two 
republican  grenadiers,  he  ran  forward  ezolaim- 
faig:  "Surrender!  I  give  you  quarter,"  and 
was  immediately  shot  dead  by  one  of  them. 
His  comrades  buried  him  upon  the  spot,  but  his 
body  was  afterward  interrod  in  the  cemetery 
of  St  Aubin. — ^With  many  of  the  qualities  of  a 

Ct  general,  La  Bochejaquelein  possessed  a 
Eig  courage,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sweet- 
ness and  humanity  of  disposition,  which  iden- 
tified him  with  the  preux  chevalier  of  the  age 
of  chivalry.  His  personal  exploits  in  battle 
were  innxmierable,  and  such  was  his  martial 
entimsiasm  that  sometimes  before  making  a 
prisoner  he  is  said  tp  have  offered  him  the 
chance  of  escape  by  single  combat.  Although 
not  22  years  or  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  recognized  as  the  main  support  of  the 
royalist  cause  in  western  France,  and  his  fol- 
lowers exclaimed  over  his  grave:  *^Now  the 
convention  may  indeed  say  that  La  Vendue  no 
longer  exists." — Louis  du  Ysboeb,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  commander  of  the  last  Yen- 
dean  army,  bom  Oct  80, 1777,  killed  at  Pont- 
des-Mathis,  June  4^  1816.  He  emigrated  with 
his  father  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and,  after  being  employed  in  the  military 
service  of  Austria  and  ilngland,  returned  in 
1801  to  France  and  married  the  widow  of  the 
marouis  de  Lescure,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Yenaean  leaders.  He  aided  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  and  after  protecting 
the  flight  of  Louis  XYIII.  to  Ghent  in  March, 
1815,  knded  at  St  Gilles  on  the  Yendean  coast, 
and  aroused  the  ancient  enthusiasm  of  the  in- 
habitants in  behalf  of  the  royal  cause.  With  a 
few  thousand  men  he  encountered  an  imperial 
division  under  Gen.  Travot  near  the  village  of 
Hathis,  and  was  killed  at  the  commencement 
of  tiie  action. — ^Mabie  Louisx  Yiotoisb  db 
DomnssAN,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Yer- 
sailles,  Oct  8, 1772,  died  in  Orieans  in  1857. 
She  shared  in  the  horrors  attending  the  war  in 
La  Yend^,  and,  after  the  final  rout  of  the  royal- 
ists at  Savenay,  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle 
into  England.  After  the  death  of  the 'marquis 
de  La  Bochejaquelein  she  resided  in  Orleans. 
Her  MSmoire$  (8vo.,  Bordeaux,  18X5)  presents 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  revolution  in  the  west- of 
France,  derived  from  her  persond  experiences. 

LA  kOMANA,  Mabqtjts.    See  Bomana. 

LABOMIGUIilBE,  Pikbbk,  a  French  philo- 
sopher, bom  in  Livignac-le-Haut,  Aveyron, 
Nov.  8, 1756,  died  hi  Paris,  Aug.  12, 1887.  He 
was  educated  in  the  college  of  Yillefranche-sur- 
Aveyron  under  the  doetririairesy  of  which  learned 


congregation  he  became  a  member.  From  1774 
to  1788  he  taught  the  classics  and  philosophy 
in  various  colleges  in  the  south  of  France.  He 
held  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  college  (A 
Toulouse  from  1784  till  tbe  suppression  of  the 
reli^ous  communities  in  1790.  Bemoving  to 
Pans,  he  became  associated  with  Sieyes  and 
other  leaders  of  the  national  assembly,  and  at- 
tended the  metaphysical  lectures  of  Garat  in  tbe 
normal  school.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  Prytanenm  (Ijceom 
of  Louis  AlY.)f  and  in  the  following  year  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  moral  and 
political  sciences.  On  the  creation  of  the  trib- 
unate (1799),  he  became  through  the  inflQence 
of  Sieyte  one  of  the  magbtratea  designed  to 

Snard  the  interests  of  the  people,  but  soon  aban- 
oned  politics  for  his  favorite  philosophical 
studies.  In  1811  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
philosophy  in  the  facultv  of  letters  at  Paris,  aod 
his  lectures,  which  contmued  for  two  years,  at- 
tracted an  audience  of  the  most  distingoisbed 
literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  capital  His 
professorship  was  filled  by  a  depu^  from  181S, 
but  he  contmued  to  be  librarian  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  academy  of  moral  and  political  sci- 
ences was  suppressed  at  the  restoration,  but  oa 
its  re^tablisnment  under  the  ministry  of  Goizot 
in  1882  Laromigni^re  r^umed  his  place  in  it 
Amid  the  vicissitudes  of  his  time  he  passed  a 
quiet  life,  devoted  to  science  and  to  friendebip, 
according  to  his  chosen  motto :  Bens  aui  lattntf 
bene  vixit.  His  philosophical  system  is  a  modi- 
fication of  that  of  OondiDac,  and  prepared  tbe 
way  for  the  more  decided  reaction  of  Boyer-Col- 
lard  against  the  reigning  ideology.  Few  writen 
have  treated  metaphysical  subjects  with  so  at- 
tractive a  precision  and  elegance  of  stjle.  Fis 
principal  work  is  tlie  Leff<ms  de  philMophu  (S 
vols.,  1815-'18;  7th  ed.  1858),  which  embraces 
the  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  1811  and  1812, 
and  has  been  from  its  first  appearance  adopted 
for  public  instruction  in  France.  In  the  Itft 
two  editions  his  other  most  important  writingi 
have  been  included  with  it. 

LABBE Y,  DoMiNiQus  Jsak,  baron,  a  Frencb 
military  surgeon,  born  in  Baud^an,  near  Ba- 

fn^res  de  Bigorre,  in  July,  1766,  died  in  Lyons, 
uly  25, 1842.  He  studied  medicine  and  sur- 
gery at  Toulouse,  and  in  1787  went  to  Parn, 
where  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  a  frigate  in 
which  he  visitea  America.  After  returning  to 
France  he  became  an  army  surgeon  (1792X  and 
served  during  the  wars  of  the  revolution.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  invented  the  aailm- 
lances  volantes^  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  surgeon-in-cbieil  In 
1798  he  accompanied  the  French  army  to 
Egypt,  where  at  Aboukir  and  Alexandria  be 
displayed  remarkable  bravery.  At  Austerliti 
he  attended  to  the  wounded  under  the  heaviest 
fire ;  at  Eylau  he  saved  a  great  number  q£ 
wounded  by  his  daring ;  at  Essling  he  killed  bis 
own  horses  to  make  soup  for  the  wounded  when 
other  food  was  wanting ;  on  the  battle  field  of 
Wagram  he  received  the  title  of  baron;  while 
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in  Spain  and  in  Rnssia  he  extended  the  sune 
care  to  the  enemy's  wounded  as  to  those  of  the 
French.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  was 
wounded,  carried  as  a  prisoner  from  post  to 
post)  and  was  abont  to  be  shot  when  he  was 
recognized  by  a  Prussian  soldier  and  led  to 
Bl&<3ier,  the  life  of  whose  son  he  had  formerly 
saved,  and  by  whom  he  was  sent  under  escort 
to  Lonvain.  On  the  restoration,  he  was  sum- 
moned by  the  emperor  Alexander  to  Paris.  He 
was,  however,  deprived  of  his  pension,  though 
he  was  made  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  royal  guard. 
Hn  pension  was  restored  to  him  in  1818  by  spe- 
cial resolution  of  the  chamber.  Napoleon  in 
biB  will  left  Larrey  100,000  francs.  "If  the 
army  ever  erect  a  monument  of  gratitude,'*  said 
the  emperor,  "  it  should  be  to  Larrey."  Two 
statues  were  in  fact  afterward  raised  to  him, 
one  in  1860  in  the  court  of  the  Yal  de  Grftce 
hospital,  another  in  the  hall  of  the  academy  of 
medicine.  After  the  revolution  of  July,  he  trav- 
elled in  Belgium,  southern  France,  and  Italy,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  epidemics.  In  1842  he 
was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  hospitals  in  Al- 
geria, where  he  was  attacked  by  pneumonia; 
he  hastened  to  return  to  Paris,  but  died  on  the 
road.  His  discoveries  relative  to  gun-shot 
wounds,  the  cholera,  ophthalmia^  tetanus,  and 
extraction  of  foreign  Ix^ies  from  the  brain  and 
amputations,  were  all  of  the  highest  importance. 
There  were  few  branches  of  surgery  on  which 
he  did  not  advance  new  and  valuable  views. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  medi- 
cal works  and  memoirs,  many  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  foreign  languages. — ^His 
son,  FkLix  HiPPOLTTS,  bom  aboat  1810,  studied 
the  medical  profession,  was  with  the  French 
army  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  is  now  sur- 
geon in  ordinary  to  Napoleon  III.  and  medical 
inspector  of  the  army.  He  has  written  several 
works  on  medicine  and  surgery. 

LA  HUE,  a  central  co.  of  Ey.,  drained  by 
BoUing  fork  of  Salt  river;  area,  182  sq.  m.; 
nop.  in  1850,  5,859,  of  whom  672  were  slaves. 
It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  good  soil.    The 

Eroducdons  in  1850  were  885,275  bushels  of 
ddian  corn,  17,578  of  wheat,  73,465  of  oatsi 
181,950  lbs.  of  tobacco,  18,848  of  wool,  and 
17,682  of  flax.  There  were  11  churches,  and 
500  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Lou- 
isville and  Nashville  railroad  passes  through  the 
county.    Capita],  Hodgenville. 

LABYNX.    See  Voiob. 

LA  SALLE,  a  N.  co.  of  111.,  traversed  by  the 
Blinoia  river  and  its  afflaents,  the  Fox  and  Ver- 
milion ;  area,  1,050  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1855,  85,563. 
It  has  an  undulating  surface  occupied  chiefly  by 
prairies,  but  in  some  places  well  timbered.  The 
soil  is  of  excellent  qualitv.  The  county  abounds 
in  coal  mines  which  yield  an  enormous  revenue. 
Hie  agricultural  productions  in  1850  were  687,- 
483  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  253,598  of  wheat, 
199,875  of  oatsL25,179  tons  of  hay,  and  33,063 
lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  11  saw 
mills,  4  newspaper  offices,  11  churches,  and 
1,405  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital, 


Ottawa.— -La  Sallb,  a  city  of  the  preceding  co., 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Il- 
linois river,  16  m.  W.  from  Ottawa  and  98  m. 
W.  S.  W.  from  Ohicago,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Illinois  central  and  Rock  Island  railroads  and  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal; 
pop.  in  1858, 4,400.  It  is  built  on  a  bluff  rising 
from  the  river,  and  eiigoys  a  pleasant  and  health- 
ful situation  and  great  facilities  for  trade.  Eight 
coal  mines  are  in  operation  in  the  vicinity,  em- 
ploying about  1,000  men,  and  yielding  coal  of 
excellent  quality.  In  1858  the  dty  contained 
5  churches  (Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal, 
Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic),  several  acade- 
mies and  schools,  2  weeklv  newspaper  offices,  a 
steam  flour  mill,  a  distillery,  2  breweries,  5 
brick  yards,  4  lime  kilns,  a  planing  mill,  a  foun- 
dery  and  machine  shop,  and  manufactories  of 
saleratus,  soap  and  canoles,  and  flint  glass.  Ad- 
Joining  La  Salle  on  the  W.,  and  separated  from 
it  only  by  an  imaginary  line,  is  the  city  of  Peru, 
with  a  nearly  equal  population.  The  Illinois 
river  is  here  900  feet  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
railroad  bridge  of  20  arches. 

LA  SALLE,  RoBBBT  Cavbusb,  sieur  de,  a 
French  navigator,  born  in  Rouen  about  1635, 
died  in  Texas,  March  20, 1687.  He  renounoea 
his  inheritance  by  entering  a  seminary  of  the 
Jesuits,  but  after  diligent  studies  obtained  his 
discharge,  and  about  1667  embarked  for  Canada 
to  seek  wealth  by  commerce  or  fame  by  new 
discoveries.  As  a  fur  trader  at  La  Chine  (which 
he  so  named  from  a  cherished  project  of  seeking 
bv  way  of  Canada  a  passage  to  China),  he  ex- 
plored Lake  Ontario,  visited  the  neighboring 
Indians,  established  posts  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  was  intrusted  by  Gov- 
ernor Ftontenao  with  the  care  of  the  fort  where 
the  city  of  Kingston  now  stands.  On  return- 
ing to  France  in  1675  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
nobility,  and  the  grant  of  a  laroe  domain  around 
Fort  Frontenac  and  of  the  exclusive  traffic  with 
the  Five  Nations.  He  was  thus  proprietary  of 
a  promising  region,  when  the  arrivid  of  JoUiet 
at  Quebec  with  the  news  of  the  discoveries  by 
him  and  Marquette  on  the  IGasissippi  induced 
him  to  undertake  to  extend  their  ei^lorations, 
to  seek  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
form  plans  of  colonization  in  the  south-west. 
He  again  repaired  to  France.  His  projects  were 
favored  by  Seignelay,  minister  of  marine;  and 
with  Tonti,  an  Italian  veteran,  as  lieutenant 
and  30  mechanics  and  mariners,  he  returned 
from  La  Rochelle,  July  14^  1678,  to  Fort  Fron- 
tenac. He  increased  the  works  there  in  order 
to  make  it  the  emporium  of  commerce  with  the 
regions  which  he  purposed  to  explore,  estab- 
lished a  trading  house  at  Niagara,  and  spent  a 
year  in  visiting  the  Indian  tribes  and  colleot- 
mg  furs.  The  Griffin,  a  bark  of  60  tons^  was 
launched  on  the  Niagara  river  in  1679,  and  he 
embarked  in  it  with  his  colony  (Aug.  7)  for  the 
valley  of  the  MississippL  He  crossed  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  reached  Green  bay, 
Sept.  2.  Meantime  his  creditors,  tlunking  him 
lost,  were  selling  at  Montreal  all  his  posses- 
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rioDs.  To  prevent  this,  he  loaded  bis  bark  witb 
a  rich  cai^  of  fnrs  and  sent  it  back,  with  orders 
to  retam  immediatelj.  He  proceeded  with  bis 
company  in  scattered  groups  in  bark  canoes 
nearly  to  the  bead  of  Lake  Idichigan,  where  be 
constmcted  a  trading  boase  and  fort  and  waited 
in  vain  for  the  return  of  his  yessel.  With  Hen- 
nepin and  two  other  Franciscans,  and  Tonti  and 
about  SOfolloweraL  be  ascended  the  St.  Joseph's, 
and  traversed  a  bog  to  reach  the  Kankakee, 
which  he  descended  till  he  came  to  an  Indian 
village  on  the  Illinois,  probably  near  Ottawa. 
On  the  banks  of  Lake  Peoria  he  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Illinois  Indians,  whose  first  hostile 
disposition  be  skilfully  changed  to  friendship. 
There,  snifering  anxiety  for  the  GrifiSn,  while 
discontent  pervaded  his  company,  1,500  miles 
from  the  nearest  French  settlement,  he  built  a 
fort  which  he  named  Or^vecceur  (heart-break). 
Having  put  Tonti  in  command  in  Illinois,  and 
despatched  Hennepin  to  explore  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, be  returned  (March,  1680)  on  foot  with 
8  companions  to  Fort  Frontenac,  and  learned 
the  ruin  of  his  fortunes  by  the  shipwreck  of  the 
Griffin  and  of  another  ship  which  had  been 
despatched  with  resources  for  him  from  France. 
On  his  return  he  found  that  TonU  had  been 
abandoned  by  his  men,  attacked  by  hostile  In- 
dians, and  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Pot- 
awatamies.  Mother  year  was  lost  in  collecting 
his  scattered  followers,  and  on  Feb.  6,  1682,  he 
bad  descended  the  Illinois  to  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi.  As  he  advanced,  he  noted  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  built  a  fort  near  that  of 
the  Ohio,  and  a  cabin  on  the  first  Chickasaw 
bluflT,  raised  the  cross  by  the  Arkansas,  planted 
the  arms  of  France  near  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  France  of  the 
whole  valley,  and,  on  April  9,  entered  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  founded  the  fort  of  St.  Louis,  and 

give  to  the  adjacent  lands  the  name  of  Louisiana, 
e  retraced  his  steps,  delayed  a  year  among 
the  lakes,  and  reached  Quebec  in  Nov.  1683. 
He  embarked  for  France,  was  welcomed  bv 
Seignelay  as  "the  delight  of  the  new  world," 
and  received  a  commission  according  to  which 
all  the  French  and  natives  of  the  country  from 
Fort  St.  Louis  to  New  Biscay  were  placed  un- 
der his  authority.  An  expedition  fur  the  col- 
onization of  Louisiana,  with  4  vessels  and  280 
persons,  departed  from  Rochefort,  Aug.  1, 1684, 
but  dissensions  immediately  arose  between 
La  Salle  and  the  naval  commander  Beaigeu* 
They  passed  the  coasts  of  Florida,  and  must 
have  been  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  on 
Jan.  10, 1686 ;  but  La  Salle  mistook  their  position, 
and  the  fleet  passed  on.  A  few  days  later  he 
discovered  his  error  and  wished  to  return,  but 
Beaujeu  persisted  in  advancing  W.  even  to  the 
bay  of  Matagorda.  There  he  determined  to 
end  the  dissension  by  abandoning  his  associate. 
He  disembarked  with  280  colonists,  most  of  his 
munitions  were  lost  in  a  gale,  and  the  fleet  re- 
turned, leaving  them  almost  without  resources. 
Thinking  himself  near  the  Mississippi,  he  forti- 
fied the  post  of  St.  Louis,  and  made  attempts  in 


agriculture,  which  were  defeated  by  the  rav- 
ages of  beasts  or  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  £x« 
cursions  over  land  and  by  canoes  were  afike 
ineffectual  in  bringing  him  to  *^  the  fatal  river" 
which  he  sought,  and  he  traversed  a  wilderneas 
toward  New  Mexico,  in  a  vain  search  for  gold 
mines.  The  misery  of  the  colonists  increased, 
and  Beaujeu's  example  of  revolt  began  to  be 
followed.  La  Salle,  whose  courage  and  energy 
had  never  failed,  sought  no  lonser  to  govern  or 
to  animate  his  followers  by  gentienesa,  but  made 
himself  a  terror  to  them.  Their  number  was 
reduced  by  manifold  losses  to  87,  when,  in  de- 
spair of  subduing  their  opposition  or  of  carrying 
out  any  plan  with  such  auxiliaries,  he  dete^ 
mined,  Jan.  12, 1687,  to  seek  by  land  the  country 
of  the  Illinois  and  thence  to  pass  to  Canada. 
He  set  out  with  16  men,  following  the  trad  of 
the  buffalo,  passed  the  basin  of  the  Colorado^ 
and  reached  a  branch  of  Trinity  river.  Tbey 
went  in  groups,  and  the  malignitv  of  two  men, 
Dnbaut  and  L'Archev6que,  who  had  embarked 
their  capital  in  the  enterprise,  found  an  oppor- 
tunity for  gratification.  They  quarrelled  with 
and  murdered  a  nephew  of  La  Salle.  He  sos- 
pected  and  asked  one  of  tbem  about  the  &te  of 
his  relative,  when  the  other  fired  upon  him  from 
an  ambush,  and  he  fell  dead.  *'Snch  was  the 
end,"  says  Bancroft,  *'of  this  daring  adventurer. 
For  force  of  will  and  vast  conceptions;  for  va- 
rious knowledge  and  quick  adaptation  of  his 
genius  to  untried  circumstances;  for  asnblimo 
magnanimity,  that  resigned  itself  to  the  will  of 
Heaven,  and  yet  triumphed  over  affliction  bj 
energy  of  purpose  and  unfaltering  hope,  be  had 
no  superior  among  his  countrymen.**  His  b'fe  if 
included  in  Sparks's  "American  Biography.** 

LASCARIS,  AzTDBEAS  Joankes,  snmamed 
Bhtndaoenus,  a  Greek  philologist,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  the  imperial  family  of  Lascaris,hora 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bhyndacus  inPbrjgiain 
1445,  died  in  Home  in  1535.  He  went  to  lUlj 
on  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire, 
and  found  a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  who  sent  him  twice  to  Greece  to  col- 
lect valuable  MSS.  Before  his  return  thence 
the  second  time  Lorenzo  died,  and  Lascaris,  at 
the  invitation  of  Charies  VHI.  of  France,  re- 
moved to  Paris  in  1496,  and  began  to  teach 
Greek  publicly.  In  1508  Louis  XII.  appointed 
him  ambassador  to  Venice.  In  1513  he  went  to 
fiome  on  the  invitation  of  Leo  X.  to  take  charge 
of  the  Greek  college  and  press  lately  founded 
there,  and  publish^  editions  of  many  of  the 
Greek  classics.  In  1518  he  returned  to  Pans, 
and  assisted  Budaeus  in  forming  the  royal  libnuy 
at  Fontainebleau.  He  was  subsequently  com- 
missioned by  Francis  I.  to  proceed  to  Venice 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Grecian  youths  to 
oflBciate  in  the  Greek  college  of  which  thjt 
monarch  then  contemplated  the  foundaitionm 
the  French  metropolis;  but  being  importuned 
by  Paul  III.  to  return  to  Rome,  he  did  so,  m 
died  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  there.  n« 
edited  the  works  of  several  of  the  Greek  poeta, 
and  translated  into  Latin  some  military  tresr 
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of  Polybins. — See  Yillemain,  LaMcaT%$ 
(Paris,  1826). — Constaktinb,  a  Greek  gram- 
nuuriaD,  of  the  same  family  as  the  preoediDg, 
boro  in  Constantinople,  died  in  1498.  On  the 
captnre  of  his  native  city  by  the  Turks  he  re- 
]>aired  to  the  court  of  I^anoesoo  Sforza,  duke 
of  Milan,  who  introsted  him  with  the  education 
of  bis  daughter.  He  subsequently  visited  Rome 
and  Naples,  in  both  of  which  cities  he  taught 
Greek  and  rhetoric.  A  few  rears  later  be  re- 
moved to  Messina  in  Sicilv,  where  he  establish- 
ed a  school  which  enjoyed  great  celebrity  while 
be  lived.  He  bequeathed  his  library  and  M8S. 
to  the  senate  of  Messina.  These  were  afterward 
earned  to  Spain,  and  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Eacurial.  His  Grammatica  Orcsca  (lOlau,  1476) 
was  the  first  Greek  book  printed. 

LAS  CASAS.    See  OASi^s. 

LAS  GASES,  Emmanuel  Augtjstik  Dieu- 
iMvst  Marin  Joseph,  seigneur  de  La  Gaussade 
and  marquis  de,  a  French  historian,  and  one  of 
the  companions  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  bom 
at  the  chateau  of  Las  Gases,  near  Revel,  in 
1766,  died  at  Passy-sur-Seinej  May  15,  1842. 
He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  the  Oratori- 
ans  in  Venddme,  and  at  the  military  and  naval 
schools  of  Paris,  was  with  the  allied  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  as  a  midshipman  at  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  and  was  on  board  the  French  vessel 
the  Royal  Louis  in  the  engagement  off  Gadiz. 
Dnring  the  peace  which  foUowed  he  sailed  to 
the  West  Inmes,  Newfoundland,  Boston,  Sene- 
gal, the  isle  of  France,  and  the  East  Indies. 
When  the  revolution  broke  out  Las  Gases  took 
part  with  the  royalists,  emigrated,  and  was 
charged  by  the  prince  of  Gonde  with  many  dip- 
lomatic missions,  among  others  with  one  to  Gus- 
tavns  III.  of  Sweden,  then  at  Aiz  ia  Ghapelle, 
who  became  his  friend.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Prussians  in  Ghampagne  he  fled  to  London, 
where  in  his  poverty  he  lived  as  a  teacher. 
While  here  he  executed  his  Atlas  historique  et 
geographique  (1802),  which  he  published  under 
the  name  of  Le  Sage.  When  the  imigrSi  were 
recalled  by  Napoleon,  Las  Gases  returned  to 
Paris^  and  for  some  time  lived  in  obscurity. 
But  having  entered  the  army  of  Bernadotto 
ri809)  he  so  distinguished  himself  as  to  gain  the 
favor  of  Napoleon,  who  appointed  him  master 
of  requests  in  the  council  of  state,  in  1810  made 
him  chamberlain  and  count  of  the  empire,  and 
in  1811  confided  to  him  the  liquidation  of  the 
Anstro-Slyrian  debt  In  1812  he  was  sent  to 
inspect  through  several  departments  the  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  similar  institutions,  and  to  pre- 
pare a  report  of  the  condition  of  all  the  ports 
and  naval  stations  from  Toulon  to  Amsterdam. 
After  the  disasters  of  Leipsic  and  Moscow,  Las 
Gases  commanded  the  10th  legion  of  the  na- 
tional guard.  In  1814  he  refhsed  to  assent  to 
the  request  for  Napoleon's  abdication,  and  went 
to  England,  whence  he  subsequently  sent  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  Bourbons.  After  the  return 
from  Elba  be  went  back  to  France,  and  after 
the  final  defeat  of  the  emperor  at  Waterloo  fol- 
lowed him  to  St.  Helena.    Here  with  his  son 


he  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  Napoleon,  and 
passed  his  evenings  in  recording  the  emperor's 
remarks,  which  were  subsequently  published 
in  his  Memorial  de  SainU  MiUne^  mi  journal 
0t2  86  trowM  Mmign^^  jour  par  jour,  ee  qui  a 
dit  et  fait  NdpoUon  pendant  dix-huit  moie  (8 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1822-'8).  But  having  written 
a  letter  to  Lncien  Bonaparte  commenting  very 
freely  on  the  treatment  to  which  Napoleon  was 
subjected,  he  was  arrested,  Nov.  25, 1816,  and 
after  6  weeks'  imprisonment  at  St.  Helena  was 
sent  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  was 
confined  8  months,  and  finally  tidcen  to  England. 
He  was  not  suffered  to  land,  but  was  conveyed 
to  the  continent,  and  conducted  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  where  he  at  last  received  his  lib- 
erty after  18  months'  captivity.  He  afterward 
resided  in  Belgium,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
death  of  Napoleon  that  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  I^ance.  The  publication  of  his  Mlmo* 
rial  is  said  to  have  brought  him  in  2,000,000 
francs.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he 
was  elected  in  1881  and  1839  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  taking  his  seat  at  the  extreme  left,  or 
with  the  ultra  opposition.  He  wrote,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  works  above  mentioned,  his  own 
life,  Mhnoirea  d^E.  A,  i).,  eomte  de  Lai  Gates^ 
eommuniquis  par  lui-mSme  (P&nSy  1819). 

LAS  GENIZAS  ('Hhe  cinders"),  a  Volcano  in 
Guatemala,  Gentral  America,  one  of  the  group 
known  as  the  volcanoes  of  Pacaya,  in  lat.  14^ 
21'  N.,  long.  90**  86'  W.,  19  m.  S.  W.  fi-om  the 
city  of  Guatemala ;  altitude,  6,100  feet.  It  was 
ascended  in  1846  by  an  English  traveller,  R.  G. 
Dunlop,  who  describes  it  as  constantly  burning. 
It  has  not  however  been  in  a  state  of  destruc- 
tive eruption  since  1776,  in  which  year  it  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  viDage  of  Tres  Rios,  9  m. 
distant,  filling  up  three  considerable  rivers, 
from  which  the  village  took  its  name. 

LASEI,  Jak,  commonly  known  as  Johx  1 
Lasoo,  a  Polish  divine,  born  in  1499,  died  Jan. 
18, 1560.  He  was  descended  ft>om  a  noble  fam- 
ily, and  had  an  uncle  who  was  an  archbishop. 
He  himself  entered  the  church,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  bishop ;  but  having  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Zwingli  and  other  reformers,  he  became 
a  Protestant,  and  resigned  his  bishopric.  After 
residing  a  while  at  Emden,  and  founding  there 
the  first  Protestant  church  in  that  region,  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  for- 
eign Protestant  congregation.  Being  compelled, 
on  the  accession  of  Mary  in  1558,  to  leave  Eng- 
land, he  passed  over  to  Germany,  where  he  re- 
sided until  1556,  when  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country.  Here  he  became  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  church  in  Little  Poland,  and  exerted 
himself  especially,  during  the  reroiunder  of  his 
life,  to  bring  about  a  union  of  all  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Poland.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and 
left  a  laive  number  of  theological  works. 

LAS  rILAS,  one  of  the  great  extinct  volca- 
noes which  constitute  the  volcanic  chain  of  the 
Marabios,  extending  across  the  plain  of  Leon, 
in  Nicaragua.  It  is  broad  and  comparatively 
low,  but  luis  a  vast  crater,  surrounded  by  many 
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gmaOer  craters,  or  ancient  Tents.  It  was  near 
the  foot  of  this  volcano,  in  the  plain  of  Leon, 
that  a  volcanic  orifice  opened  on  April  12, 1850, 
aronnd  which  was  speedily  accmnnlated  a  great 
mass  of  lava,  cinders,  stones,  and  ashes,  forming 
a  cone  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  bv 
its  accretions  promised  to  add  another  high 
volcano  to  those  which  stnd  the  plain.  The 
eruption  ceased  however  at  the  end  of  a  month, 
and  has  not  since  been  renewed. 

LASS  A,  or  H'Lassa,  a  city  of  Asia,  and  cap- 
ital of  Thibet,  sitoated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dzang-tso,  in  lat.  29"*  80'  N.,  long. 
91""  40'  E. ;  pop.  aboat  50,000.  The  streets  are 
in  general  wide  and  regular,  and  the  honses, 
whether  constrncted  of  mnd,  brick,  or  stone, 
have  their  walls  whitened,  and  their  doors  and 
window  frames  painted  red  and  yellow.  It  is 
sarronnded  with  a  wall,  and  contains  some  fine 
public  edifices,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  lama- 
eery,  or  monastery.  Lassa  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable commerce,  and  the  resort  of  mer- 
chants from  all  parts  of  Asia.  The  most  im- 
portant articles  of  trade  are  linens,  woollen 
doth,  cashmere  shawls,  sable  furs,  raw  silk, 
musk,  sugar,  dried  fruits,  bullion,  glass,  and 
cntlenr.  To  the  N.  W.  of  the  city,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  two  avenues,  is  the  Buddha- 
la,  or  *^  mountain  of  Buddha,"  on  which  stands 
the  palace  of  the  ffrand  lama,  a  magnificent 
structure  4  stories  high,  crowned  by  a  gilded 
dome,  and  supported  by  columns  covered  with 
plates  of  gold.  Thither  pilgrims  resort  from  all 
parts  of  eastern  Asia  to  perform  their  devo- 
tions, and  do  homage  to  the  supposed  incarna- 
tion of  deity. 

LASSEN,  Chbistiak,  a  German  philologist 
and  linguist,  born  in  Bergen,  Norway,  Oct.  22, 
1800.  He  studied  at  Ghristiania,  Heidelberg, 
and  Bonn,  passed  two  years  in  London  and 
Paris,  and  returned  again  to  Bonn,  where  he 
became  in  1880  extraordinary  and  in  1849  ordi- 
nary professor.  In  connection  with  Eugene 
Burnouf  he  deciphered  many  Pali  MSS.,  and 
the  result  of  their  labors  was  published  by  the 
Asiatic  society  in  an  "  Essay  on  the  Pali  or  Sa- 
cred Language  from  the  Peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges."  He  published  with  Schlegel  the  JSo- 
mayana  and  the  Bitopadesa,  He  was  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Zeit9ehrifl/ur  die  Eunde  dig 
MoTffenlandea.  His  works,  which  are  numerous 
and  valuable,  relate  to  a  variety  of  oriental  lan- 
guages and  ancient  history,  embracing,  among 
other  subjects,  translations  from  the  Hindoo  phi* 
losophy,  the  history  of  Bactriana,  Oabool,  and 
India,  and  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

LASSO  (Sp.  laeo^  a  slip  knot;  Lat.  Icubus^ 
loose),  a  cord  with  a  slip  noose,  made  either  of 
hide  or  strongly  twisted  hair,  used  in  some 
countries  for  catching  wild  cattle.  It  is  from 
20  to  80  feet  in  length,  and  is  thrown  in  a.pecu- 
liar  manner.  In  South  America  the  vitquerOy  or 
cattle  driver,  in  catching  an  animal,  rides  at  full 
speed,  swinging  the  lasso  around  his  head  and 
increasing  its  motion  as  he  approaches  the  vic- 
tim, until  "  it  shoots  from  his  hand  like  a  snake, 


and  a  fiery  horse  is  struggling  in  its  coils.''  Hie 
vaquero  holds  one  end  of  the  lasso,  with  which 
he  takes  a  turn  around  the  high  pommel  of  his 
saddle,  his  own  horse  being  trained  to  resist  the 
jerks  of  the  captive  by  leaning  to  the  oppoate 
side.  As  soon  as  the  lasso  slackens  after  die 
first  struggle,  the  rider  spurs  his  horse,  which, 
bounding  forward,  drags  along  the  other,  weak- 
ened under  the  throttling  pressure  of  the  noose. 
In  catching  homed  cattle  two  vaqueros  employ 
each  a  laaso.  The  first  throws  his  lasso  over 
the  horns,  and  avoids  by  skilful  curvets  tod 
occasional  jerks  the  attacks  of  the  bulL  The 
second  keeps  behind,  and,  watching  the  oppor- 
tunity when  in  running  its  hind  feet  are  off  the 
ground,  at  once  slips  we  noose  underneath  one 
hoof  and  jerks  it  up.  In  catching  bulls  the  Isan 
is  generally  not  tied  to  the  pommel,  as  they  might 
prove  so  strong  as  to  drag  away  both  horse  and 
man.  Some  vaqueros,  when  bent  on  catching 
a  desperate  bull,  perhaps  of  peculiar  swiftnesSi 
tie  the  lasso  to  the  pommel,  and  this  is  called 
amairrado  a  muerUy  ^' bound  to  death."  For 
common  purposes  a  turn  around  the  pommel 
answers,  when  if  the  bull  prove  too  strong  they 
let  go  the  end  and  escape.  In  California  and 
Mexico  the  lasso  is  called  a  lariat  Similar  to 
the  lasso  is  an  implement  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  consisting  of  two  leaden  balls  at  either 
end  of  a  long  cord.  These  are  thrown  like  the 
noose  of  the  lasso,  and  at  once  wind  the  oord 
around  any  object  with  which  they  come  in 
contact. 

LASSO,  OBLAin>o  ni,  or  Orlandus  Lassub,  a 
Flemish  composer,  born  in  Mons,  Hainanlt,  in 
1620,  died  in  Munich,  June  15,  1698.  He  was 
carried  surreptitiously  to  Italy  when  a  child 
on  account  of  his  fine  voice,  and  until  he  vaa 
grown  up  was  employed  as  a  singer  in  Milan 
and  Naples.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  Flan- 
ders, settled  in  Antwerp,  and  passed  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  at  Municii  in  the  service  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Palestrina,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  com* 
posers  of  the  age,  excelling  in  harmony,  and 
being  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  chromatic  pas- 
sages. His  secular  music,  consisting  of  La^ 
Italian,  German^  and  French  songs,  is  better  than 
his  compositions  for  the  churcl^  in  which  he  is 
for  inferior  to  Palestrina.  A  statue  has  been 
erected  to  him  in  his  birthplace.  His  worb 
were  published  in  Paris  in  1576  under  the  title 
of  Milangea  d'Orland  Lassui,  and  in  1584  ap- 
peared Continuation  da  Milange$. 

LATAEIA.    SeeLAOMGEA. 

LATERAL,  the  name  of  a  church  and  palace 
in  Rome,  so  called  from  the  £act  of  their  being 
built  on  the  estate  of  the  senator  Plautins  Lat- 
eranus,  who  was  put  to  deatli  by  Nero  for  com- 

glicity  in  Piso's  conspiracy.  They  are  in  the 
.  E.  part  of  the  city,  near  the  walls  of  Anrelian 
and  Honorius.  The  basilica  of  St.  John  Lat* 
eran  {8,  Giovanni  in  Zaterano)  occupies  the  aite 
of  the  house  of  Plautinus,  and  was  founded  by 
Oonstantine  in  the  4th  century.  It  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  time  of  Clement  V^ 
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bat  was  restored  by  tbat  pope,  and  baa  rinoe 
undergone  a  nomber  of  modmoations.  It  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  arohiteotare,  and  containB  many 
interesting  works  of  art  It  was  long  regarded 
88  the  first  of  Cbristian  churches,  bearing  over 
the  door  the  inscription :  Omnium  urbis  et 
orbiM  eeclenarum  mater  et  caput  Fire  general 
ooancils  were  held  under  its  roof;  the  popes  are 
still  crowned  in  it,  and  the  ceremony  of  taking 
possession  of  the  Lateran  basilica  is  one  of  the 
first  in  the  installation  of  a  new  pontiff. — ^The 
Lateran  palace,  adjoining  the  church,  was  the 
papal  residence  from  the  time  of  Oonstantine 
until  1377,  when  Gregory  XI.,  on  the  return  of 
the  popes  from  Avignon,  transferred  the  throne 
to  the  Vatican.  Haying  been  burned  in  the 
reign  of  Clement  V.,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Sixtus 
y.  from  designs  by  Fontana.  Innocent  XII. 
made  it  a  hospital  in  1693,  and  Gregory  XVI. 
converted  it  in  1843  into  a  museum,  to  which 
porpoee  it  is  still  devoted.  Beside  collections 
of  paintings  and  statues,  it  has  a  department  of 
Christian  antiquities,  some  of  the  most  interest* 
ing  of  which  are  from  the  catacombs. 

LATHAM,  John,  an  English  omitholoffist, 
bom  in  Eltham,  Kent,  June  27,  1740,  died  in 
Bomsey,  Feb.  4,  1887.  About  1763  be  com- 
menced the  practice  of  physic  in  Dartford.  In 
1781-5  appeared  his  **  General  Synopsis  of 
Birds,''  in  6  vols.,  followed  in  1787-1801  by  two 
supplemental  volumes.  Departing  from  the 
system  of  Linnieus  in  the  divisiond  of  birds, 
he  recognized  but  two  orders,  land  and  water 
birds;  although,  except  in  a  few  cases,  he  re- 
tuned  the  Linneaui  genera.  His  Index  Omi- 
thoUgUue^  published  in  1790,  is  an  excellent 
book  of  reference,  containing  accounts  of  many 
new  species.  In  1796  he  retired  from  practice, 
and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  ornitholo- 
gical studies.  A  new  edition  of  his  works  in  10 
vols.  4to.,  enlarged  and  rearranged,  with  a  gen- 
eral index,  under  the  title  of  **  General  History 
of  Birds,''  was  commenced  in  1621,  in  the  au- 
thor's 85th  year,  and  completed  in  1828.  The 
plates  of  this,  as  of  his  former  works,  were  ex- 
ecuted or  retouched  by  himself.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  papers  on 
medical  science  and  natural  history. 

LATHAM,  Robert  Gobdon,  an  English  phi- 
lologist and  ethnologist,  born  in  Billingbor- 
on^,  Dncolnshire,  in  1812.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  at  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and 
subsequently  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  After 
the  completion  of  his  studies  he  travelled  in 
northern  Europe,  and  while  in  Norway  studied 
the  idioms  of  the  Scandinavian  tongues.  Upon 
his  return  to  England  he  published  a  translation 
of  Bishop  TegnSr's  noem,  "Alexis  and  Frithiof^" 
and  ^*  Norway  and  the  Norwegians"  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1834).  He  now  varied  his  professional 
labors  by  the  publication  of  an  *^  Abstract  of 
Bask's  £^y  on  the  Sibilants,"  and  an  "  Address 
to  the  Authors  of  England  and  America,"  the 
object  of  which  was  to  effect  to  some  extent  a 
modification  of  the  existing  alphabet.  In  1840 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  English  literature 


m  University  college,  London ;  while  so  engaged 
he  published  a  series  of  works  on  the  history  and 
structure  of  the  English  language.  The  chief 
among  these  was  his  ^  Treatise  on  the  English 
Language"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1841),  of  which  a  num- 
ber of  editions  have  since  appeared.  He  next 
gave  his  attention  to  ethnology ;  his  first  pub- 
ncations  on  this  branch  of  science  were  '^  Natu- 
ral HistoiT  of  the  Varieties  of  Mankind  "  (8 vo., 
1850),  and  "Man  and  his  Migrations"  (12mo., 
1851).  He  has  also  published  "Ethnology  of 
the  British  Colonies"  (12mo.,  1851),  "Ethnolo- 
gy of  Europe."  "Ethnology  of  the  British  Isl- 
ands," and  "Descriptive  Ethnology"  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1659).  He  has  produced  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Germania  of  Tacitus,  with  notes 
historical  and  philological  (18501  and  has  read 
xnany  important  papers  before  toe  British  asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  science.  As  a 
phyucian  he  has  held  a  high  position,  and  lec- 
tured on  medical  iurisprudence  at  the  school 
of  the  Middlesex  hospital.  He  has  for  some 
years  been  engaged  in  preparing  a  new  edition 
of  Johnson's  "  Dictionary." 

LATHROP,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  American  cleiv 
gyman,  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  20,  1731, 
died  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  81,  1820. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1754.  Af- 
ter studying  theology  for  more  than  a  vear  un- 
der ibe  direction  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Breck,  at 
Springfield,  Ma^,  during  which  time  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching  a  school,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  Aug.  1756,  was  ordained  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  church  in  West  Spring- 
field. Having  been  obliged  to  suspend  his  labors 
for  nearly  8  years  on  account  of  his  health,  an 
impostor  named  John  Waikins  intruded  into  his 
parish,  and  occasioned  a  somewhat  serious  dis- 
turbance, that  led  him  to  preach  his  celebrated 
sermons  entitled  "  Wolves  in  Sheep's  Clothing," 
which  have  been  widely  circulated  in  this  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain.  Ho  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Yale  college  in  1791  and  from 
Harvard  university  in  1811.  In  1792  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  American  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences.  In  1793  he  declined  an  invi- 
tation to  the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity  in 
Yale  college.  He  continued  to  preach  statedly 
until  March,  1818,  when  in  consequence  of  the 
infirmities  of  age  he  requested  his  congregation 
to  supply  him  with  a  colleague.  His  sermons 
were  simple,  dear,  sensible,  and  often  strikingly 
original.  On  account  of  his  great  reputation 
for  practical  wisdom,  his  labors  were  perhaps 
oftener  put  in  requisition  to  settle  ecclesiastical 
difSculties  than  those  of  any  other  minister  of 
his  day  in  New  England.  He  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  though,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
volume  entitled  "  A  Miscellaneous  Collection  of 
Original  Pieces,"  &o.,  published  in  1786,  and  one 
or  two  letters  and  addresses,  all  his  publications 
consist  of  discourses  which  he  had  delivered 
from  the  pulpit.  Of  these  there  are  7  volumes, 
the  last  of  which  contains  his  autobiography. 

LATIMER,  Hugh,  an  English  bishop  and 
reformer,  bom  in  Thurcaston,  Leicestershire, 
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about  1400,  burned  at  the  stake  in  Oxford,  Oct 
16, 1556.  The  son  of  a  farmer,  he  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  Cambridge  when  about  14 
years  of  age,  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Glare  hall 
in  1509,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1614.  He  then  began  the  study  of  divinity,  and 
was,  as  he  says  himself  "^  as  obstinate  a  papist 
as  any  in  England,''  but  became  a  Protestant 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Bilney.  It  was 
probably  about  1621  that  he  began  to  display 
that  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  the  pulpit  which 
made  him  one  of  the  most  admired  of  the 
preachers  at  Cambridge.  He  soon  after  deliv- 
ered a  sermon  in  presence  of  the  bishop  of 
Ely  and  numerous  priests,  in  which  he  drew  a 
contrast  between  Christ  as  the  exemplar  and 
the  English  prelates  of  the  day.  For  this  he 
was  forbidden  by  the  bishop  to  preach  in  the 
churches  of  the  university,  but  being  summoned 
before  Wolsey  was  dismissed  with  merely  a 
gentle  admonition,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  any  church  throughout  England.  In  1529 
he  preached  two  sermons  "  On  the  Card,"  main- 
taining the  expediency  of  intrusting  the  Scrip- 
tures in  English  to  the  people;  and  the  disturb- 
ance which  thev  occasioned  was  settled,  after 
investigation  before  the  vice-chancellor,  by  bind- 
ing both  him  and  his  opponents  to  abstain  from 
o&nsive  expressions  against  each  other  in  the 

SulpiL  In  the  following  year  he  favored  the 
ivorce  of  Henry  YIII.  from  Catharine,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  but 
remonstrated  against  the  king's  inhibition  of 
all  English  books  containing  any  matters  of 
Scripture.  Appointed  to  the  living  of  West 
Kington,  Wiltshire,  he  found  a  larger  field  for  his 
zeal  and  activity  by  travelling  extensively,  every- 
where occauoning  excitement  and  complaints 
by  his  sermons.  In  1582  he  was  prosecuted 
before  the  bishop  of  London,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  convocation,  and  was  at 
first  excommunicated,  but  was  ultimately  re- 
lieved of  all  penalties  on  condition  of  signing  a 
portion  of  the  articles  proposed  to  him.  On 
the  elevation  of  Cranmer  to  the  primacv  in 
1638,  I^timer  was  recalled  to  his  royal  chap- 
laincy, and  preached  before  the  king  on  all  the 
Wednesdays  of  Lent  in  1684.  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Worcester  in  1586,  and  in  1686 
opened  the  convocation  with  two  of  his  boldest 
sermons.  Devoting  himself  with  great  diligence 
to  his  special  episcopal  duties,  he  did  not  again 
appear  prominently  till  in  1639  he  resigned  his 
see  on  the  passage  of  the  6  articles  making  it 
penal  to  impugn  transubstantiation,  communion 
in  one  kind,  celibacy,  the  lawfulness  of  monastic 
vows,  private  masses,  and  auricular  confession. 
He  lived  in  great  privacy  and  was  for  a  short 
time  imprisoned  during  the  latter  part  of  Henry's 
reign,  and  after  the  accession  of  Edward  Yl. 
declined,  probably  on  account  of  ill  health,  to 
receive  back  his  bishopric,  which  was  offered 
him  at  the  instance  of  the  house  of  commons. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  and  eloquent 
preachers  of  this  reign,  but  left  to  others  the 
public  direction  of  the  reformation.    After  the 


establbhment  of  Manr  on  the  throne  a  pis^ 
Buivant  was  sent  into  Worcestershire  for  bis  ar- 
rest ;  he  was  apprised  of  his  danger,  and  time 
was  allowed  him  suflicient  for  escape,  had  he 
been  disposed  to  flee;  but  be  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  was  committed 
to  harsh  confinement  in  the  tower.  In  1554 
he  was  conveyed  to  Oxford  with  Cranmer  aod 
Ridley,  to  bold  a  disputation  on  the  subject  of 
the  mass  with  several  doctors  from  the  wmw- 
nties.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  old,  sick,  aod 
had  used  the  Latin  tongue  but  little  for  20  yein; 
he  was  therefore  permitted  to  give  in  a  long 
profession  of  faith  m  writing,  for  which  be  was 
condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  dorioff 
more  than  a  year  in  Bocardo,  the  common  gaol 
of  Oxford.  He  was  then  sunmaoned  again  be- 
fore the  commissioners,  but  refusing  to  recant, 
was  condemned  to  the  stake.  The  sentenoe 
was  executed  on  him  and  Ridley,  "without 
Bocardo  gate,*^  opposite  Baliol  college,  when 
the  splendid  martyrs'  monument  now  standi. 
He  met  his  fate  with  courage,  exhorting  hie  fel- 
low sufferer :  '^  Be  of  good  comfort,  Master  Rid- 
ley, and  play  the  man;  we  shall  this  day  li^t 
such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I 
trust  shall  never  be  put  out.''  Latuner  was 
rather  remarkable  for  piety  and  eloquence  than 
for  learning  and  ability.  *^  There  may  be  other 
reformers,''  says  TuUoch,  ^*  that  more  engage 
our  admiration ;  there  is  no  one  that  more  ex- 
cites our  Jove."  His  sermons,  in  a  pithj  and 
homely  style,  reveal  the  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness of  his  character.  The  latest  edition  of 
them,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Corrie,  wai 
published  in  London  in  1846  in  4  vols.  6vo. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATDRK 
From  the  country  of  Latium,  the  central  region 
of  Italy,  is  derived  the  name  of  the  langoage 
which,  formed  from  various  sources,  became 
the  speech  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  ancient 
Rome.  One  of  the  two  most  illnstrioos  mem- 
bers of  the  Thraco-Pelasgian  family,  the  ele- 
ments which  composed  it  were  diverse,  thaa^ 
for  the  most  part  kindred,  since  recent  lingaistw 
discoveries  have  shown  that  nearly  all  the  earli- 
est inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  and  Italic  penin- 
sulas were  ethnically  connected  and  oonstitnted 
in  reality  but  a  single  race.  Tbe  Etmaoans 
were  perhaps  the  only  exception,  their  language 
being  excluded  by  most  scholars  from  tbe  Indo- 
European  family.  Latium  was  surrounded  in  tbe 
south  by  colonies  of  Greeks,  as  the  (Enotriani, 
Peucetians,  Messapians,  and  Daunians,  by  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi  on  the  plain  of  the  Po,  by  the 


by  the  Ausonians  on  the  Tiber,  the  Oscana  at  the 
foot  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  Etruscans  on  the  Aran. 
Fr6ret  and  Am6d^  Thierry  connect  the  Um- 
brians  with  the  Gauls ;  Wilhelm  von  Humbddt 
proves  the  relationship  of  the  Ligurians  with 
the  Iberians  or  Basques  of  Cantabria ;  andFono- 
cins  ascribes  tbe  origin  of  Latin  to  Genmh 
from  which  country  Niebuhr  and  K.  0.  Mfti- 
ler  derive  the  Etruscans.  These  opinions  sag* 
geet  the  extent  and  diversity  of  the  inflnenoea 
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whioth  operated  on  the  formation  of  the  lan- 
roage.  Latium,  lying  between  the  territories  of 
Greeks  and  barbarianfly  overmn  in  tnm  by  both, 
and  peopled  at  last  by  different  tribes,  developed 
a  language  partaking  of  the  idioms  of  its  neigh- 
bors. Its  principal  constituoDts  were  Greek, 
Etrosoan,  Umbrian,  and  Oscan.  The  Latin, 
however,  is  the  sister  and  not  the  daughter 
of  the  Greek,  sinoe  many  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean roots  which  they  have  in  common  did 
not  reach  Italy  by  the  way  of  Greece.  The  pre- 
dominance of  their  common  roots  is  shown  by 
F.  E.  J.  Valpy,  who  professes  to  derive  every 
word  in  the  jfineid  from  a  Greek  primitive. 
8ome  words  are  simple  transplantations  from 
the  Greek,  ap^ently  after  intercourse  subsisted 
with  Magna  Grrocia,  as  thesaurus^  athleta,  em- 
hlema^philMophia^  ephippium;  others  obviously 
correspond  to  Greek  words,  without  perhaps 
being  historically  related,  as/atnOy  aneharct^  tri- 
itmphuty  ^e»tUy  dexter^  ago ;  and  many  others 
are  either  not  related  to  Greek,  or  their  family 
likeness  has  been  completely  obliterated,  as  mttck^ 
loriea,  elavuSy  inmla.  The  terms  of  husbandry 
and  domestic  occupation  are  mostly  Greek,  as 
aratrumj  plough,  ooSj  oz,  avis^  sheep,  agntUy 
lamb,  equtUy  horse,  eanis,  dog,  tero,  to  sow,  (tger^ 
field,  tfflvoy  forest,  Joe,  milk,  mel,  honey.  Those 
of  warfare,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  manifestly 
Greek  at  all,  as  arma,  arms,  ensU,  sword,  hasta^ 
spear,  ffladius^  sword,  sc^tta^  arroT,  jaculum^ 
javelin,  balteus,  sling,  elipetu^  shield.  Hence  it 
k  concluded  that  the  indigenous  Pelasgi  were 
sabdaed  by  victorious  invaders,  as  in  Greece 
they  were  absorbed  by  the  Hellenes.  This  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  fhct  that  the  terms  for  the 
simplest  ideas  are  Greek,  as  ato,  to  stand,  iedeOj 
to  ait,  cubo,  to  lie,  maneOy  to  remain,  vu^,  to 
aee^  tango,  to  touch, ^o,  to  carry,  voloy  to  wish, 
gno9oo,  to  know,  meminiy  to  remember ;  while 
the  terms  referring  to  government  and  laws  do 
not  appear  to  be  Greek,  as  r«x,  king,  ctvM,  citi- 
zen, te$tu^  witness,  ji»,  law,  14$,  lawsuit.  Words 
relating  to  religion  are  usually  not  Greek,  and 
may  have  been  furnished  by  the  Etruscans. 
That  the  conquerors  did  not  come  by  sea  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  maritime 
terms  are  Greek,  as  natia,  ship,  prorCy  prow, 
remuiy  oar. — ^The  Latin  language  has  28  letters, 
viz. :  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  P,  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O, 
P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U,  X,  Y,  Z.  /was  used  to  repn 
resent  both  the  vowel  i  and  the  consonant  j, 
and  in  like  manner  27  represented  the  vo^el  u 
and  the  consonant «.  A  distinctive  form  for  the 
▼owel  «  was  first  introduced  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  for  the  consonant  j  not  until  A.  D.  1600. 
The  letter  h  fell  later  into  desuetude,  and  was 
flopplanted  by  0,  except  in  the  word  kalendm 
and  a  few  otiier?.  Y  and  0  occurred  only  in 
Greek  words,  and  came  late  into  use ;  at  an 
earlier  period  •  was  used  instead  of  y,  and  m 
instead  of  «.  X  is  also  of  later  origin,  e»  or  a 
having  formerly  been  used  in  its  place.  TFdoes 
not  appear  until  the  inroad  of  the  Goths  in  the 
5tb  century.  Common  diphthongs  are  m,  au  ; 
more  rarely  ui,  oiy  eiy  ett^  and  ct  occur,  while  ai 


and  ou  belong  only  to  the  ante-classio  period 
of  the  language. — ^The  pronunciation  of  Latin 
has  been  in  the  main  uniform  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  while  in  England  and  America  the 
letters  have  generally  been  sounded  as  in  the 
English  language.  Thorough  investigations 
made  of  late  on  this  point  have  established  al- 
most beyond  doubt  that  the  English  pronuncia- 
tion in  many,  and  the  continental  in  some 
points,  need  a  reformation.  The  letter  e  was 
undoubtedly  pronounced  in  every  case  like  k  ; 
only  the  syllable  dy  if  followed  by  a  vowel, 
must  have  early  assumed  a  hissing  sound,  be- 
cause it  was  confounded,  in  writing,  with  ti; 
but  even  this  seems  to  have  been  foreign  to  the 
classic  period.  The  letter  m  at  the  close  of  a 
word  had  not  the  full  power  of  that  consonant, 
but  its  pronunciation  probably  corresponded  to 
that  of  the  French  m  final ;  and  if  the  following 
word  commenced  with  a  vowel,  it  was  not 
heard  at  all.  The  letter  a  had  a  sharp  sound 
(like  the  Greek  a-  and  the  modern  Spanish  «), 
which  explains  the  variations  in  writing  several 
words,  as  eatua  and  eau99a.  S  and  r  were 
freouently  interchanged,  as  in  Valmtu  and 
VaceritUy  labos  and  labor.  The  vowds^  in  gen- 
eral, had  the  same  pronunciation  as  in  modern 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanisli.  In  poetry  the 
coming  together  of  two  vowels  at  the  close  of 
one  word  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
was  considered  contrary  to  euphony,  and  to 
avoid  it  the  first  vowel  was  elided  (as  m  wpere 
attdSy  pronounced  »uper*atide).  The  aspirate  A 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  and  m  at  the 
close  of  the  first  word,  wore  elided  together 
with  the  vowel  (as  in  tollere  humoy  pronounced 
toller'humo;  multvmilUymuUHlle).  The  elis- 
ion of  final  9  in  the  terminations  U9  and  is  be- 
fore consonants,  belongs  only  to  the  earlier 
poets.  The  many  signs  of  punctuation  intro- 
duced into  the  modem  editions  of  the  Latin 
dasaics  were  not  known  to  Uie  ancient  Romans, 
who  used  only  the  period.  The  characters  used 
in  writing  greatly  resembled  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  the  language  those  of  the  Greek  language. 
The  Romans  used  only  the  large  letters  {lit- 
term  nneiales),  and,  on  account  of  the  incon- 
venience experienced  in  rapid  writing,  adopted 
certain  marks  of  abbreviation  (nota), — ^The 
words  of  the  Latin  language  may  be  reduced 
to  8  classes.  1.  The  substantive,  as  to  gender, 
may  be  either  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter, 
the  gender  being  determined  either  by  the 
termination  or  signification.  Generally  6  de- 
clensions are  assumed,  though  the  4th  and  5th 
may  be  regarded  as  subdivisions  of  Uie  8d,  and 
thus  the  number  of  declensions  be  made  to  cor- 
respond to  the  Greek.  Each  of  the  5  deden- 
sions  has  2  numbers,  singular  and  plural ;  the 
dual  of  Sanscrit  and  Greek  is  entirely  wanting. 
The  number  of  cases  is  6  (one  more  than  in 
Greek),  viz, :  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accu- 
sative, vocative,  and  ablative.  The  last  serves 
at  the  same  time  as  the  instrumental  (of  tlie 
Sanscrit),  as  temporal,  and  as  modal.  Of  a  7th 
case,  the  locative  (as  in  Sanscrit),  some  rem- 
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nanto  maintained  themselves  in  the  proper 
names  of  towns  {Romm  for  Bomai,  Corinthi^ 
Carthagint)y  and  in  local  adverbs  (ibi  and  ubi). 
The  literary  dependence  on  the  Greeks,  to 
"which  the  Romans  early  submitted  them- 
selves, was  shown  by  admitting  nearly  all  the 
Greek  terminations  of  Greek  proper  names  un- 
altered into  the  Latin.  2.  The  adjective  is 
either  of  8  endings,  one  for  each  gender,  or  of 
2,  one  ending  being  common  to  the  masculine 
and  the  feminine  (generu  eommtinis),  or  of  only 
one  for  all  3  genders  (generis  omnis).  All  ad- 
jectives are  declined  after  one  of  liie  first  3 
declensions,  and  most  of  them  admit  of  2  higher 
degrees,  the  comparative,  ending  in  tor  for  the 
masculine  and  feminine,  and  itu  for  the  neuter, 
and  the  superlative,  ending  in  tfnttf,  tmo,  imum. 
The  participles  and  ordind  numerals  share  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  adjective.  8.  The  pro- 
nouns are  personal,  of  very  irregular  inflection ; 
possessive,  which  are  declined  like  the  adjec- 
tives; demonstrative  (Aic,  iUs^  w),  relative  (qui)^ 
interrogative  (quUfquif\  indefinite  {aliqui8% 
and  reflective  (m).  The  personal  pronouns  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  Greek,  as  ego,  cyco,  tu, 
<n;,  n<M,  ifa>,  «<M,  <r(^.  There  is  no  separate  form 
for  the  pronoun  of  the  3d  person,  the  demon- 
strative and  reflective  pronouns  being  used  to 
express  it.  4.  The  verb  is  in  its  inflection  in- 
ferior to  the  Sanscrit  and  Greek,  having  only 
two  voices,  active  and  passive,  and  6  tenses, 
present,  imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect,  future, 
and  future  anterior.  The  active  voice  com- 
prises two  classes  of  verbs,  transitive  and  in- 
transitive or  neuter,  to  which  sometimes  a 
third  is  added,  that  of  verba  nsutralia  pamvck, 
verbs  with  active  form  and  passive  signification 
(Jio,  vapulOj  f>eneo),  A  large  class  of  verbs, 
called  deponents  (t.  «.,  laying  aside  passive  sig- 
nificationX  agree  entirely  with  the  passive  in 
form,  though  they  seem  to  have  an  active  (partly 
transitive,  partly  intransitive)  signification.  No 
special  form  has  been  developed  for  the  middle 
voice,  though  many  facts  (double  forms,  such  as 
9erto  and  tertar,  I  return ;  past  participles  con- 
strued with  an  accusative,  as  adopertus  tultumy 
having  covered  to  himself  the  countenance ;  the 
signification  of  most  deponents,  &c.)  show  that 
to  the  passive  form  the  middle  or  reflective  sig- 
nification was  no  less  inherent  than  the  passive. 
The  Latin  also  lacks  special  forms  for  the  opta- 
tive mode  and  the  aorist  tense ;  and  its  partici- 
ple is  but  imperfectly  developed,  only  two  par- 
ticiples being  found  in  each  voice,  the  present 
and  future  in  the  active,  and  preterite  and  fu- 
ture in  the  passive.  The  use  of  the  imperfect  is 
restricted  to  one  tense,  the  present  The  gerund 
(as  amandi,  wnumdo,  of,  to  loving)  and  the  su- 
pine {amatum,  amatu,  to  love)  are  an  exclusive 
property  of  the  Latin.  The  comparative  study 
of  the  Indo-Gerraanic  languages  has  established 
a  very  close  resemblance  of  the  Latin  to  the 
Sanscrit  and  Greek  in  the  formation  of  the  per- 
flons.  The  letters  m^t^t  appear  to  have  been  in 
all  these  languages  the  characteristic  consonants 
in  the  termination  of  the  3  persons.    The  $  and 


t  appear  as  such  throughout  the  I^itin  oonjiigi- 
tion ;  the  m  everywhere  in  the  first  person  plu- 
ral, and  in  the  first  ^rson  singular  in  aU  tenses 
of  the  subjunctive,  m  all  imperfects  {bam)  ttid 
pluperfects  (ram)  of  the  indicative ;  while  in  the 
present  indicative,  where  also  the  Greek  has 
only  retained  a  few,  not  numerous,  classes  of 
verbs  in  fiL,  the  m  has  everywhere  giyea  plsce 
to  o,  except  in  two  solitary  representatives  of 
the  old  language,  mm  and  inqtumL  The  verb 
has,  like  the  nouns,  only  2  numbers,  singular  and 
plural.  The  4  classes  of  words  which  have  been 
mentioned  are  subject  to  inflection ;  the  follow- 
ing 4  are  inflexible,  viz. :  5,  the  prepositiong, 
which  govern  either  the  accusative  or  the  abla- 
tive, or  both  accusative  and  ablative;  6,  tbe 
conjunctions,  which  either  govern  always  the 
subjunctive,  or  only  on  certain  conditions; 
7,  the  adverb,  which  generally  admits  of  the 
same  gradation  as  the  a^ective ;  8,  the  inter- 
pection.  In  particles  generally  the  Latin  is 
mcomparably  inferior  to  the  Greek,  but  these 
classes  of  words  seem  to  have  been  more  nu- 
merous in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  language. 
— ^Thus  tlie  historical  progress  of  the  language 
was  directly  opposed  to  that  of  otJier  tongoes, 
since  it  became  synthetical  instead  of  andjti- 
cal  as  it  advanced.  Its  slight  tendency  to 
synthesis  appears  from  its  deficiency  in  com- 
pound words.  Tbe  roots  are  never  grouped 
as  in  Sanscrit  and  German  into  long  com- 
pounds, and  Pacuvius  in  the  2d  century  B.  G. 
vainly  attempted  to  introduce  even  the  simple 
mode  of  combination  practised  by  the  Greeks. 
The  absence  of  the  definite  article  is  often  a 
cause  of  obscurity,  though  it  gives  conciseness 
and  vigor  to  the  discourse,  it  constrains  the 
writer  especially  in  didactic  works,  and  modem 
scholars  have  sometimes  found  it  necessaiy  to 

five  the  requisite  clearness  to  their  Latin  stjle 
y  introducing  the  Greek  article  in  parenthesis. 
— Nearly  all  that  was  not  related  to  tlie  Greek 
in  the  Latin  was  derived  from  the  Etruscan, 
Umbrian,  and  Oscan  languages.  The  Etruscans, 
the  roost  powerful  of  the  early  Italian  tribes,  gave 
to  Rome  its  early  constitution,  religions  disci- 
pline, regal  insignia,  and  a  royal  line.  Tbe  joung 
men  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  were  educated 
in  Etruria.  Their  language  was  probablj 
Semitic  (see  Etbusoak  Languaob),  and  must 
have  infiuenced  that  of  Rome.  Its  most  im- 
portant monument  is  a  pillar  discovered  at  Pe- 
rugia in  1822.  The  Opican  or  Oscan  langnsM 
was  extensively  spoken  in  the  middle  and  south- 
ern portions  of  Italy,  and  comprises  the  larger 
portion  of  the  non-Greek  elements  of  tbe  latm. 
The  difference  between  the  Oscan  and  the  Latin 
was  dialectical,  but  was  progressively  increased 
by  the  opposition  in  the  habits  of  the  ractf 
which  spoKe  them.  The  Oscans  were  stupid, 
sensaal,  barbarous,  and  proverbially  notorious 
for  their  ignorance  of  Greek  and  their  antipathy 
to  it.  The  word  Opieus  in  Latin  was  a  far  mwe 
contemptuous  epithet  than  barbarvM.  The  Os- 
can dialect  therefore  receded  from  the  Greek,  to 
which  the  Romana  were  led  with  the  progreat 
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of  refinement  more  and  more  to  oonfonn.  The 
monuments  ef  it  now  remaming,  as  the  Bantine 
taUe,  resemble  an  illiterate  vulgar  oorraption  of 
Latin.  One  of  the  most  ancient  peoples  in  Italy 
was  the  XJmbrians,  whose  city  Ameria  is  said  to 
hare  ezbted  881  years  before  Rome.  The  monn* 
ments  are  sufficient  to  supply  a  nearly  complete 
grammar  of  their  language,  which  bears  a  close 
affinity  to  the  Oscan,  and  has  much  in  common 
both  with  the  Greek  and  Latin. — ^With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  disputed  Etruscan,  all  the  elements 
which  entered  into  the  Latin  langaage  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  Thraco-Pelasgian  stock.  In 
Latium  the  territories  of  several  tribes  met, 
and  acoording  to  universal  tradition  Bome  was 
in  its  infancy  the  asylum  of  fugitives  from  all 
parts.  The  various  constituents  were  developed 
into  a  compact  and  uniform  texture,  which  was 
refined  and  enriched  by  the  contact  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Greek.  Until  the  time  of  the  poet 
Livins  Andronicus  (about  240  B.  0.),  there  are 
few  monuments  of  Latinity.  In  these  the  or- 
thography is  altosether  unsettled,  the  specimens, 
when  transcribed,  have  suffered  in  the  process, 
and  the  language  itself  is  fluctuating.  The  old- 
est of  them  is  a  hjmn  which  the  fratreianaleSj 
a  college  of  Boman  priests,  recited  at  their  an* 
noal  fesUvaL  It  was  dug  up  at  Bome  in  1778, 
and  its  composition  has  been  assigned  to  the  age 
of  Romulus.  It  contains  but  few  words  that  il- 
mained  in  the  language.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Saltan  hymn,  which  was  unintelligible  to  Horace, 
the  laws  of  the  12  tables  (about  450  B.  0.),  the 
inscription  on  the  Duilian  column  (260),  and  the 
epitaphs  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  Scipios.  It  is 
not  certain  that  all  of  these  have  been  preserved 
in  the  form  in  which  they  were  originally  com- 
posed. The  Senatus  ConsuUufn  de  Baechanali- 
Jnu  (185)  is  quite  intelligible,  and  scarcely  dif- 
fers from  classical  Latin  except  in  orthography. 
The  principal  grammatical  di£Eerence  presented 
by  the  older  monuments  is  an  ablative  in  idj  ody 
ed,  and  an  accusative  which  afterward  became 
the  regular  ablative.  The  progress  which  the 
language  made  during  this  period  was  nearly 
free  from  foreign  influences,  and  Oicero  there- 
fore called  the  age  of  the  Scipios  that  of  the 
true  Latinity.  In  his  time  Hellenisms  had 
greatly  modified  its  peculiar  Latin  features. 
When  the  Bomans  conquered  successively  the 
south  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Macedonia,  and  Adiaia, 
their  language  received  a  new  form  from  inter- 
course with  the  subject  Greek  inhabitants,  and 
from  that  time  might  more  properly  be  called 
the  Boman  than  the  Latin  speech.  Greek  terms 
and  phrases  were  grafted  upon  the  old  Latin 
stock.  In  this  Hellenistic  form  the  language 
appears  in  the  oldest  literary  works  of  the 
Romans,  in  Plautos,  Terence,  Lucretius,  and 
even  Catullus.  The  custom  of  employing  Greek 
tutors  for  the  children  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  favored  this  tendency.  What  the  lan- 
guage lost  in  originality  it  gained  in  refinement 
and  polish,  so  that  its  golden  age  dates  nearly 
from  this  transformation,  extending  according 
to  some  from  the  death  of  Sylla  through  the 


,  and  according  to  others  from 
the  time  of  Oicero  to  that  of  Tiberius.  But  it 
was  rather  as  a  literary  langaage  than  as  the 
popular  speech  that  the  Latin  then  attained  to 
excellence.  Oicero  affirms  that  he  knew  but  6 
or  6  Boman  ladies  who  spoke  it  correctly.  He 
was,  however,  a  purist^  and  sometimes  occupied 
himself  for  days  in  seeking  a  proper  word  or 
phrase.  Quintilian  complained  that  the  Boman 
populace  could  not  even  utter  an  exclamation 
of  joy  without  some  barbarism,  and  said  that  it 
was  nearly  as  difficult  even  in  Bome  for  the 
young  to  become  acquainted  with  classical  Latin 
as  with  a  foreign  tongue.  As  a  spoken  lan- 
guage the  Latin  never  was  in  universal  use.  As 
tiie  Bomans  extended  their  dominion  in  Italy, 
they  degraded  but  did  not  extirpate  the  local 
idioms.  They  did  not,  at  firsts  attempt  to  es- 
tablish between  the  different  peoples  which  fell 
under  their  empire  a  unity  of  language  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  nationality.  On  the 
contrary,  they  even  forbade  to  the  vanquished 
tribes  Uie  common  use  of  the  speech  of  the 
conquerors.  Subsequently,  however,  they  au- 
thorized it,  and  finally  eiyoined  it.  The  Latin 
therefore  became  in  the  provinces  the  official 
and  perhaps  the  literary  language,  but  in  pri- 
vate relations  and  intercourse  each  people  pre- 
served its  native  dialect  Olassical  Latin  is  pe- 
culiar in  having  no  distinct  dialects.  Yet,  from 
the  reproach  of  Patavinity  which  Quintilian 
brings  against  the  style  of  Livy,  who  was  bom 
in  Patavinium  (Padua),  it  is  supposed  that  the 
popular  speech  in  the  different  provinces  had 
peculiarities  which  sometimes  crept  into  the 
literature.  Though  without  dialectical  differ- 
ences, there  was  always  a  recognized  distinc- 
tion between  the  language  of  the  people  and  that 
of  the  nobles.  The  former  was  the  lingua  pU- 
heia,  vulgaria,  ru»tica^  and  is  known  to  us  only 
by  a  few  phrases  in  the  comic  poets ;  the  latter 
was  the  lingua  nobilis,  elameOy  urbana,  and  is 
that  which  is  preserved  in  the  monuments  of 
Boman  literature.  There  was  also  the  »ermo 
pnmneialis^  which  probably  varied  quite  as 
much  from  the  lingua  nutiea  as  that  did  from 
the  cultivated  speech  of  the  capital.  As  the 
Bomans  were  not  a  commercial  people,  it  was 
only  by  the  success  of  their  arms  that  they  ex- 
tended their  langua^.  By  war  and  military 
colonies  they  made  it  known  throughout  the 
gigantic  area  of  the  Boman  empure.  Its  pro- 
gress, however,  was  singularly  impeded  wher^ 
ever  it  came  in  contact  with  Greek,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  latter  was  a  superior  instrument 
of  communication.  The  language  of  the  con- 
quered for  a  time  triumphed  over  that  of  the 
conquerors,  so  that  in  the  ace  of  Oicero  Greek 
was  understood  by  educated  people  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  empire,  and  Latin  was  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  Italy.  Soon  after, 
in  the  larger  part  of  Europe,  northern  Africa, 
and  western  Asia,  Latin  was  cultivated  in  con- 
nection with  the  native  languages,  and  became 
known  either  as  a  spoken  or  written  tongue  to 
the   higher  classes  generally.    Plntarch  says 
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that  in  Lis  time  every  people  was  familiar  with 
Latin.  Under  the  empire  it  was  tanght  with 
greater  purity  and  elegance  in  Ganl  and  Spain 
than  in  Italy.  Julius  Gaasar,  says  Aulns  Gellius, 
advised  young  Roman  authors  to  i^un  a  new 
word  as  a  dangerous  rock.  The  protest  against 
neologisms  was  repeated  by  many  other  purists. 
When  the  emperor  Tiberius  in  an  address  to 
the  senate  Latinized  the  Greek  word  fioroirmkiow^ 
Pomponius  Maroellus  dared  to  resist  this  exer- 
cise of  the  imperial  authority  in  the  repiiblio  of 
letters,  aud  to  declare  to  the  emperor  tbat  he 
could  give  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  to  men, 
but  not  to  words.  Tet  Rome  continued  to 
borrow  from  the  language  of  every  people  with 
which  she  came  in  contact,  and  the  invasion  of 
foreign  terms  was  almost  unlimited  from  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  when  strangers  resorted 
from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world  to  the  cap- 
ital. The  degeneracy  was  the  more  rapid  be- 
cause after  the  Plinys  there  was  no  writer 
capable  of  moderating  it.  The  Christian  era 
has  sometimes  been  accounted  the  date  when 
the  Latin  became  a  fixed  language.  More  prop- 
erly, it  was  the  period  when  its  progress  was 
arrested,  and  its  decline  began.  Its  decadence 
dates  from  the  i^proximation  of  the  literary  to 
the  vulgar  Latin  ;  and  it  was  the  Christian  in- 
struction in  the  lingua  plebeia  et  rtutiea  which 
chiefly  contributed  to  this  result,  introducing 
into  religious  writings  barbarisms  which  had  till 
then  only  been  found  in  the  mouth  of  the  people. 
This  mode  of  alteration  is  noteworthy  in  the  2d 
century,  and  was  completed  after  the  5th.  Be- 
tween these  two  eras  occurred  two  events  which 
consummated  the  destruction  of  the  language : 
the  transplanting  of  the  seat  of  the  empire  to 
Constantinople,  and  the  invasion  of  the  barbari- 
ans. The  Latin  of  the  decline  has  the  appropri- 
ate name  of  "  low  Latinity,"  Its  corruption  con- 
sists not  so  much  in  changing  the  signification 
of  words,  as  in  creating  new  expressions,  and 
introducing  a  throng  of  new  words,  first  from  the 
Greeks,  and  theu  from  each  of  the  barbarous 
nations.  After  the  division  of  the  empire,  the 
Byzantine  emperors  endeavored  to  retain  the 
Latin  as  one  of  the  traditions  of  Rome,  and  en- 
joined its  use  in  the  codes  and  edicts ;  yet  it  was 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  Greek  as  soon  as  the 
eastern  empire  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  sovereignty  of  the  West.  The 
successive  incursions  of  the  Gk>th8,  Vandals,  and 
Lombards  flooded  it  in  the  West  with  foreign 
words  ond  forms.  In  this  state  it  was  preferred 
by  the  invaders  to  their  own  language.  The  for- 
eign dynasties  that  ruled  Italy  were  ambitious  to 
heighten  the  resemblance  of  their  courts  to  that 
of  the  CfBsars  by  cherishing  the  use  of  Latin. 
The  lingua  Latina  became  distinguished  from 
the  lingua  Eomana.  The  former  was  the  clas- 
sical Latin,  now  cultivated  even  by  the  learned 
only  in  writing ;  the  latter  was  the  old  lingua 
plebeia  transformed  by  invasions.  The  purest 
specimens  of  the  ancient  lingua  Romana  are 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of  Sardi- 
nia and  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons.    It  was 


in  the  ages  of  low  Latinity  tibat  Latin  vernft- 
cation  in  rhyme  was  flrst  attempted,  of  whioh 
there  are  many  examples  in  ecclesiastical  hynaa^ 
full  of  false  quantities.  That  the  Latin  langoage 
did  not  share  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  eio- 
pire  was  due  to  Christianity,  which  bad  adopt- 
ed i1^  and,  though  it  at  first  deteriorated  it| 
afterward  secured  its  perpetuity.  It  remained 
in  Europe  the  ecdesiastical,  political,  and  offi- 
dal  language,  long  alter  it  had  ceased  to  be 
spoken  except  in  cloisters.  In  the  time  of  Greg- 
ory of  Tours  the  preachers  of  France  delivered 
their  sermons  in  it;  in  the  time  of  St.  Bernard 
the  as  yet  rude  French  was  employed  in  deliv- 
ering sermons,  though  they  were  written  in 
Latin.  Charlemagne  ordered  all  judicial  [vo- 
cesses  to  be  drawn  up  in  Latin,  and  forbids 
oflScers  to  employ  any  other  in  their  documeoti. 
Yet  the  debates  of  the  parliaments  and  the 
metaphysical  and  theological  discussions  of  the 
schools  were  insufficient  to  prevent  its  becom- 
ing a  dead  language.  Moreover,  the  schoUtttie 
Latin  was  in  large  part  a  melange  of  Galfie 
and  Gothic  terms  furnished  with  Latin  termi- 
nations ;  and  the  judicial  verbal  coinages  were 
not  less  barbarous  than  those  of  the  pedants 
of  the  schools.  But  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
official  Latin  was  its  least  defect.  Frauds  1. 
was  obliged  to  abolish  it  firom  the  courts  of 
jbstice  l^cause  the  meaning  of  the  words  em- 
ployed could  no  longer  be  determined,  and  con- 
stantly gave  rise  to  new  lawsuits.  At  the  revi- 
val of  letters,  Latin  was  the  common  speech  of 
the  savants  of  Europe,  and  was  written  by  many 
of  them  with  purity  and  ease.  The  Ciceronisns 
of  the  court  of  Leo  X.  especially  excelled  in  its 
elegant  use,  their  name  being  derived  from  their 
principle  that  no  word  ought  to  be  employed 
unless  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  anth(»ity  of 
Cicero.  The  chief  scholars  of  the  day  enj^iged 
in  a  controversy  in  support  or  contestation  of 
this  principle,  the  most  important  work  pro- 
dncea  on  the  subject  being  the  Cieeronianfu  oi 
Erasmus,  in  which  he  assailed  the  Ciceroman 
pedants  with  admirable  satire  and  learning.  It 
was  answered  in  a  tract  by  the  elder  Scaliger, 
a  monument  of  skilful  vituperation  and  literaiy 
bitterness.  The  reformation,  by  depriving  the 
Latin  of  the  exclusive  privilege,  which  it  bad 
till  then  preserved,  of  being  Uie  official  iote^ 
preter  of  the  sacred  texts  and  the  common  lan- 
guage of  orthodoxy  throughout  Christendom, 
diminished  its  prestige  and  authority.  Among 
tlie  Protestants  the  vernacular  languages  were 
exalted  above  it.  Yet  the  disfavor  into  which 
it  fell  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  as 
the  interpreter  of  divine  knowledge,  did  not 
prevent  the  most  important  works  in  profane 
science  from  being  written  in  it.  Lord  Bacon 
first  wrote  his  principal  works  in  Latin,  believ- 
ing that  it  was  destined  to  be  the  universal  and 
common  language  of  learned  men.  Even  at 
the  present  time  many  of  the  books  of  German 
erudition  are  produced  in  Latin,  and  both  in 
Germany  and  Holland  many  medical  and  I^ 
works  are  written  in  it.    In  Poland,  which 
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pradaoed  a  remarkable  modem  Latin  poel^  Sar- 
tmyiDS  (Sarbiewski),  it  was  still  spoken  *'by 
the  bishop  as  well  as  the  ooachman*'  abont  a 
Landred  years  ago.  In  Hungary  it  was  the 
laaguage  of  the  diet  and  oonnty  assemblies  in 
the  eaiiier  part  of  this  century,  and  remained 
to  in  part  down  to  1848. — No  other  language 
is  more  free  and  varied  in  its  constructions. 
The  terminations  being  sufficient  to  establish 
the  grammatical  relations  of  each  word,  with- 
out regard  to  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
sentence,  this  place  is  determined  only  by  the 
importance  of  the  ideas  and  the  order  in  which 
the  speaker  wishes  them  to  strike  the  listener. 
Its  bold  inversions  favor  picturesqueness  of 
descriptioD,  and  are  admirably  suited  to  rhetor- 
ical statelinesB,  though  it  is  incapable  of  the 
flowing  harmony  of  Greek  periods.  It  excels 
in  energy  and  conciseness,  and  its  translation 
into  modem  languages  without  paraphrase  is 
difficult.  With  its  constractive  flexibility  there 
is  a  certain  rigidity  characteristic  of  the  Latin 
expression,  which  is  due  perhaps  to  the  fact 
that  the  Latin  was  long  a  political  before  it  be- 
came a  literary  language,  that  is,  before  it  was 
polished  by  the  poets.  It  is  suited  for  no  other 
styles  of  composition  so  happily  as  for  political 
orations  and  judicial  disquisitions.  The  rich- 
ness of  its  vocabulary  in  political  terms  is  ad- 
vantageous also  to  the'  historian.  It  is  least 
adapted  to  nhilosophy,  and  Cicero  complains 
that  in  his  pnilosopbical  writings  lie  was  oblig- 
ed to  invent  many  expressions  which  the  lan- 
guage could  not  furnish  him.  Less  copious 
than  the  Greek,  Gennan,  and  English,  less  deli- 
cate than  the  Italian,  less  pompous  than  the 
Spanish,  and  less  pliant  than  the  French,  the 
Latin  is  more  compact  and  sinewy  than  either 
of  these  languages.  It  merits  attention  for  tlie 
greatness  of  the  people  which  spoke  it,  for  the 
genius  of  its  authors,  and  for  tne  posthumous 
part  which  it  has  played  in  history  and  in  the 
development  of  the  human  mind.  Surviving 
the  power  of  Rome,  it  remained  a  moral  bond 
between  the  shattered  portions  of  the  fallen 
empire.  It  is  only  by  an  acquaintance  with  it 
that  the  principal  nations  of  modem  Europe  can 
examine  their  own  historical  and  scientific  ar- 
chives, their  charters,  and  older  didactic  writ- 
ings. From  its  long  historical  preeminence, 
as  well  as  the  literature  which  it  contiuns  ana 
its  almost  perfect  structure,  it  has  always  been 
an  essential  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  all 
universities. — See  Valla,  De  Latina  LingiuB 
EUgantia  (Romey  1471) ;  Walch,  Eietoria  Criti- 
ca  Lingum  LatiruB  (Leipsic,  1761);  Nahmma- 
cher,  Anleitung  tur  kritwshen  Kenntnm  der  Lor 
teinUehen  Spraehe  (1768);  and  Censorini,  De 
Vila  et  Morte  Lingua  Lattna  Faradoxa  FkiUh 
Icgiea  (Ferrara,  1784).  Treatises  on  the  strac- 
ture  of  the  language  were  written,  among  the 
Romans,  by  M.  Terentius  Varro  (best  edition  by 
K.  O.  M Qller)  and  many  others,  whose  works 
have  been  collectively  edited  by  Lindemann 
{CorpuM  Orammaticorum  Latinorum  Veterum^ 
4  yiAs.  4to.,  Leipsic,  1831-40).    Among  the 


best  grammars  written  after  the  revival  of  clas- 
sic studies  in  Europe  are:  Sanctius  (Fr.  San- 
chez), Minerva^  »eu  de  Cautie  Lingua  Latina 
(Salamanca,  1687 ;  last  and  best  ed.  by  Bauer, 
2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1798-1801) ;  Ruddiman,  Gram- 
matiea  Latina  Jnatitutionea  (2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1725-81 ;  new  ed.  by  Stallbaum,  2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1828) ;  BrOder  (Leipsic,  1787,  and  very 
often  since;  it  is  still  a  favorite  elementary 
grammar  of  Germany) ;  Grotefend  (Frankfort, 
1814) ;  Schneider,  AusfUhrliche  Orammatik  der 
Lateiniachen  JSjpraehe  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  1819 ;  not 
completed);  Zumpt  (11th  ed.,  Berlin,  1860; 
translated  into  English  by  Kenrick ;  an  English 
translation  with  many  valuable  additions  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  by  0.  Anthon);  Otto 
Schulx  (16th  ed.,  Berlin,  1856);  Kahner  (4th 
ed.,  1855);  Madvig  (Sd  ed.,  1857).  The  Eng- 
lish and  American  schools  use  to  a  large  ex- 
tent translations  of  the  above  mentioned  Ger- 
man works.  The  best  original  American  wrka 
have  been  published  by  Andrews  and  Stod- 
dard; excellent  elementary  books  by  Bullions, 
and  by  IfcGlintock  and  Crooks.  The  best 
work  on  Latin  pronunciation  is  by  Gorssen, 
UeberAutipraehey  Voealiemui  und  Betonungder 
LatHnitchen  Spraehe  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  185^*9). 
The  most  complete  information  on  the  affinity 
between  the  Latin  and  kindred  languages  may 
be  found  in  Bopp,  Vergleichende  Orammatik^ 
and  Pott,  Etymologieche  Foreehungen.  As  to 
Latin  dictionaries,  see  Diotionaby.  To  the  emi- 
nent Latin  lexicographers  there  mentioned  must 
be  added  Klotz,  whose  Latin-German  lexicon 
(2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1858-7)  in  some  points  sur- 
passes all  its  predecessors. — ^Literature.  The 
Roman  or  Latin  literature  was  from  the  first  an 
imitation  of  that  of  Greece.  Its  general  char- 
acteristics are  correctness  and  precision,  without 
the  buoyant  vigor  and  various  coloring  of  origi- 
nal genius.  Even  in  its  most  cultivated  period, 
the  poets  seem  to  have  had  little  conception  of 
origmality  except  as  the  importation  of  a  new 
style  from  Greece.  Exquisite,  therefore,  as 
were  their  models,  the  highest  excellence  to 
which  they  themselves  attained  was  a  faultless 
grace  and  modulation  without  affluence  of 
thought  and  feeling.  The  Romans  were  always 
chiefly  devoted  to  war,  politics,  and  legislation, 
and  for  5  centuries  they  had  no  literature  wor- 
thy of  the  name.  For  this  term  can  be  applied 
neither  to  the  traditional  song  of  WiQfratres  ar- 
ea2es,  a  rude  prayer  for  blessings  on  husbandry 
belonging  to  the  era  of  the  first  kings ;  nor  to  the 
sonffs  of  the  Salian  priests,  which  were  chanted 
with  an  affected  delirium  and  accompanied  by 
fantastic  ceremonies,  and  were  unintelligible 
long  before  they  ceased  to  be  sung  in  worship  ;^ 
nor  to  the  lost  triumphal  songs  and  ballads' 
mentioned  by  Livy  and  Cicero,  and  which  Nie- 
buhr  conjectures  may  have  formed  a  regular 
epic  poem.  No  higher  literary  merit  belongs 
to  the  IndigitamentOy  attributed  to  Numo,  and 
afterward  commented  on  by  Granius  Flaccus, 
a  repertory  of  the  sacerdotal  rites  of  Latinm ; 
Bor  to  the  Papirian  law,  a  collection  of  edicts 
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hj  the  first  kings ;  nor  to  the  republican  law 
of  the  12  tables ;  nor  to  the  Annalea  Fonti- 
ficfum^  a  record  of  the  chief  events  of  every 
year  by  the  high  priest  and  four  of  his  col- 
leagues ;  nor  to  the  Lihri  Lintel^  the  consular 
historical  records.     It  was  not  till  after  the 
Bomans  had  spread  their  conquests  over  Mag- 
na Grsecia  and  Sicily,  and  had  thus  become 
intimately  associated  with  Italian  Greeks,  that 
they  began  to  give  their  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  language  and  literature.     Their 
first  poet  was  the  Greek  Andronicus,  taken 
prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Tarentum,  and  call- 
ed Livius  Andronicus  after  he  became  a  Ro- 
man citizen,  who  gave  to  the  drama  a  some- 
what regular  plot.    He  produced  Latin  trage- 
dies and  comedies  translated  from  and  modelled 
after  the  Greek,  and  made  a  version  of  the 
Odyssey  in  the  Saturnian  metre.  His  plays  were 
used  as  a  text  book  in  schools  when  Horace  was 
a  bdjr.    NsBvius  (about  285  B.  0.)  followed  his 
example  in  imitating  the  Greek  drama,  but  ex- 
changed mythologi^  for  political  subjects,  in 
which  he  so  freely  satirized  the  Roman  aristoo- 
.  racy  and  the  leading  characters  of  state  that 
he  was  successively  imprisoned  and  banished. 
He  also  wrote  a  historical  poem  on  the  first 
Funic  war.    The  art  of  poetical  composition 
was  greatly  advanced  by  Ennius  (289-160),  a 
versatile  genius,  called  by  the  Romans  the  fa- 
ther of  their  poetry.    Possessing  unusual  learn- 
ing and  accomplishments,  enjoying  the  socie- 
ty at  Rome  of  the  elder  Oato  and  the  Scipios, 
he  wrote  tragedies,  satirical  and  didactic  poems, 
and  the  Amuile%^  an  epic  on  Roman  history,  for 
which  he  first  used  the  Latin  hexameter.    His 
works  were  marked  by  a  stem  and  solemn 
grandeur,  were  freely  imitated  and  borrowed 
from  by  Virgil,  but  lacked  polish  and  orna- 
ment.    Euripides  was  his  model  in  tragedy, 
and  he  treated  the  mythological  divinities  with 
a  marked  disdain,  which,  as  well  as  his  transla- 
tion of  the  sceptical  Euhemerus,  seems  to  prove 
that   religious  faith  was  already  in  decline. 
Though  no  Roman  tragedy  anterior  to  the  Au- 
gustan age  has  been  preserved,  yet  this  branch 
of  the  drama  reached  the  highest  point  which 
was  destined  to  it  at  Rome  iu  the  hands  of  Pa- 
cuvius,  nephew  of  Ennius,  and  of  his  junior  con- 
temporary Accius  or  Attius,  both  of  whom  im- 
itated the  Greek  tragedies  and  rarely  introduced 
events  of  Roman  history.    The  former  was  both 
poet  and  painter,  and  received  the  epithet  of 
doctu»  (learned);  and  there  remains  from  the 
Prometheus  of  the  latter  our  finest  fragment  of 
the  Roman   tragadia  palliata  or  high  trage- 
dy.   The  Buccessor  of  V»vius  in  comedy  was 
Plautus,  whose  plays  have  a  Roman  freshness 
and  meaning  about  them,  notwithstanding  their 
Grecian   garb,  rugged  versification,  artificial 
negligence,  and  sometimes  coarse  jests,    ^lius 
Stilo  said  that  if  the  Muses  spoke  Latin  they 
would  employ  the  style  of  Plautus.    "With  a  pa- 
triotic fidelity,  he  treated  beneath  the  veil  of  the 
new  Greek  comedy  the  complications,  disorders, 
and  emotions  of  Roman  lil'e.    He  was  at  once 


author,  actor,  and  manager,  and  while  ridieafing 
the  vices  and  follies  of  all  classes,  taoeeededin 
avoiding  the  resentment  of  the  patricians,  tnd 
in  pleasing  the  mob  which  thronged  the  mmo. 
His  plays  were  highly  and  permanently  admi^ 
ed,  and  St  Jerome  is  said  to  have  consoled  him- 
self  with  them  after  passing  his  nights  in  tean 
and  nenitence.    Under  Terence  (195-159),  Uie 
friend  of  Scipio  and  LieUns,  Latin  comedy  rose 
to  its  highest  though  not  to  Attic  excellenca 
No  longer  seeking  to  please  only  by  broad  rid* 
icule,  he  aimed  to  delineate  the  pathetic  ssweD 
as  amusing  features  of  ordinary  life,  emplo)iog 
sometimes  a  grave  and  sententious  disoonne^ 
and  content  to  raise  a  lan^h  only  when  hisrob- 
jeot  naturally  suggested  it.    His  comedies  an 
all  translated  or  adapted  from  Greek  souroei 
chiefly  from  Menander ;  the  scene  of  manj  of 
them  is  in  Athens ;  and  a  gentleman,  a  slavey 
a  parasite,  a  soldier,  and  a  courtesan  are  Um 
most  frequent  characters.    The  exquisite  parity 
and  elegance  of  his  style  have  been  uniTenally 
applauded.    He  was  a  sort  of  prototype  of  Tv- 
gil,  and  reflects  the  taste  of  the  best  sodet;  of 
his  time.    Though  inferior  to  Plautus  in  native 
buoyant  vigor,  he  surpassed  him  in  constroctive 
talent,  correctness,  and  depth  of  feeling.  Nearly 
contemporary  wiUi  him  were  Novius  tfid  Fooh 
ponius,  authors  of  popular  farces ;  Ceocilias  Sta> 
tins,  of  Gallic  birth,  whose  plots  were  excellent, 
but  whose  Latinity  is  condemned  by  Cicero; 
and  Afranius,  whose  plays,  committed  to  the 
flames  by  Gregory  L,  were  uie  best  examples  of 
the  eoTMsdia  togata^  which  exhibited  Roman  in- 
stead of  Greek  characters  and  manners.  Romas 
literature  had  till  this  time  been  chiefly  in  tk 
hands  of  Greek  slaves,  whose  genius  on  tkir 
arrival  in  Rome  had  secured  their  freedom  sod 
celebrity.    At  length  Lucilius  (148-108),  a  pa- 
trician, gave  to  it  uie  advantage  of  his  rank  aa 
well  as  genius.    The  8cipios  and  Lslii  h$d, 
amused  Uiemselves  with  it  only  as  amateni^ 
thinking  it  would  derogate  from  their  dignity 
to  make  it  their  profession.    The  example  of 
Lucilius  introduced  letters  among  the  thinga 
permitted  to  patricians.    He  perfected  the  Bo- 
man  satire,  a  style  of  poetry  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  the  verse,  form,  and  personalitiea  of 
which  were  wholly  different  from  the  satirBi 
of  his  predecessors.    He  imitated  ibe  libertiea 
of  the  old  Greek  comedy  by  designating  person^ 
but  his  vigor  and  pungency  are  peculiarly  Bo- 
man.— Previous  to  Ennius  bad  appeared  the 
first  rude  annalists,  Q.  Fabins  Pictor,  from  whoae 
uncritical  narrative  the  current  accoonts  of  me 
early  history  of  Rome  were  in  the  main  derived, 
and  L  Gincius  Alimentus,  a  curious  investigator 
of  ancient  records  and  monu men ts.    These  were 
succeeded  by  the  elder  Cato  (234-149),  who 
wrote  the  Origines  of  Rome,  a  work  which  ha 
position  and  erudition  enabled  him  to  make 
peculiarly  valuable,  and  the  loss  of  which  ispa^ 
ticularly  regretted ;  Calpumius  Piso,  whose  an- 
nals extended  probably  from  the  earliest  Umea 
to  the  second  Punic  war;  and  C»liu8  Antipatov 
who  b  commended  for  the  eloquence  and  ooireoi^ 
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X1M8  of  his  laogaage,  though  ho  adopted  the  in- 
sipid style  of  the  earlier  annalists.  The  com- 
mentaries of  Sylla  on  the  eyents  of  his  own 
time,  valoahle  as  their  contents  would  he,  are 
sopposed  to  have  had  little  literary  merit.  Po- 
etry had  thus  far  heen  regarded  with  a  degree 
oi  suspicion,  hut  eloquence  flourished  without 
opposition  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  occa- 
nons  supplied  for  its  exercise  hy  the  Roman 
polity  and  the  reyiyal  of  party  contests  during 
the  third  Punic  war.  It  was  a  principal  source 
of  honors  and  fortune.  Cicero  mentions  as  the 
flrst  orator  worthy  of  the  name  the  elder  Oato, 
who  preferred  the  rude  unpolished  yigor  of  his 
forefathers  to  the  graceful  diction  and  modulation 
of  the  Greek  style.  Preeminent  among  the  nu- 
merous other  authors  preyious  to  the  Augustan 
age  were  Salpicius,  the  two  Gracchi,  whose 
speeches  are  stated  to  haye  heen  learned  and 
majestic,  OatuUns,  Orassus,  and  Antonius.  Some 
of  these  profited  hy  tlie  instructions  of  Greek 
rhetoricians,  who  were  in  yogue  in  Rome  till  in 
161  B.O.  they  were  hanished  ftom  the  city  hy  a 
decree  of  the  senate.  Jurisprudence  as  well  as 
eloquence  was  suited  to  the  Roman  genius,  and 
was  an  influential  accomplishment  in  opening  the 
way  to  offices  of  state.  Among  those  most  dis- 
tinguished for  their  legal  acquirements  were  the 
elder  Cato,  the  Scaayolas,  and  Man'dius.  Philos- 
ophers had  heen  included  with  rhetoricians  in 
the  decree  of  banishment,  in  consequence  of  the 
prestige  which  the  academic  Oarneades,  the  stoio 
Diogenes,  and  the  peripatetic  Critolaus,  ambas- 
flsdors  from  Athens,  had  acquired  by  caotivat- 
ing  Uie  publio  with  skilful  and  brilliant  oiscus- 
sions.  The  decree  was  renewed  only  against 
the  rhetoricians  in  92.  The  stoical  philosophy, 
the  first  famous  disciples  of  which  were  Panss- 
tioa  and  Rutilius  Rufus,  had  many  partisans. 
It  was  the  Roman  consolation  amid  the  miscal- 
Goktions  of  ambition,  the  reyerses  of  fortune, 
aad  the  persecutions  of  power. — ^The  golden  age 
of  Latin  literature  is  usually  reckoned  from  the 
death  of  Sylla  to  that  of  Augustus  (78  B.  0.  to 
A.  D.  14).  Greek  studies  had  obtained  an  as- 
cendency oyer  the  original  genius  of  Rome,  so 
that  it  was  usual  for  young  men  to  complete 
their  education  at  Athens,  Rhodes,  Apollonia,  or 
Mitylene.  The  tour  of  Greece  was  an  essential 
part  of  Uberal  culture.  Greek  philosophy  be- 
eame  a  matter  of  serious  inquiry,  the  schools  of 
the  rhetoricians  were  reoeiyed  into  fayor,  and 
Asinios  Pollio  and  others  created  public  libra- 
ries, adorned  with  statues,  where  men  of  letters 
met  for  conyersation  or  to  listen  to  poems  and 
declamations.  Large  assemblies  were  thus 
sometimes  collected.  The  loye  of  art  led  in 
many  cases  to  dishonorable  plunder,  for  the 
governors  of  proyinces  unscrupulously  appro- 
priated the  ornaments  of  temples,  public  edi- 
fioee,  and  private  dwellings,  Verres  in  Sicily 
was  only  one  of  those  who  seized  and  re- 
moved to  Italy  statues,  paintings,  vases,  mineral 
adornments,  and  other  objects  of  artistic  beauty. 
So  many  works  of  art  were  concealed  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy,  that  Agrippa  once 
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proposed  a  law  recommending  a  publio  sale  of 
all  of  them.  The  dealers  in  pictures  and  statues 
were  persons  of  consequence  at  Rome,  and  ar- 
tists flocked  to  that  metropolis,  both  to  get 
orders  for  their  own  productions,  and  to  copy 
the  renowned  works  of  the  Greek  masters.  Lit- 
erature and  the  arts  were  thus  admired  by  the 
wealthy,  without  producing  much  effect  upon 
the  minority  of  the  Romans;  the  love  of  luxu- 
rious and  sensual  pleasure  prevented  their  gen* 
end  diffusion  and  estimation.  Poetry  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  principal  means  of  securinir 
the  favor  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  state,  of 
Octavius  himself  and  of  Meacenas.  Repeated 
attempts  had  been  made  at  Rome  to  produce  an 
epic  poem.  Yirgil  (70-19  B.  0.)  perhaps  first 
gave  to  this  species  of  composition  its  highest 
finish  as  regards  diction  and  metrical  structure, 
though  his  admirable  talent  for  deooration 
scarcely  conceals  his  poverty  of  invention.  He 
raised  Uie  language  of  poetry  to  the  same  degree 
of  purity  and  elevation  which  Roman  prose  had 
already  attained.  His  ^neid,  which  involves 
the  primitive  history  of  Rome,  satisfies  all  the 
conditions  of  epical  poetry,  except  that  the  ad- . 
yanced  and  enlightened  period  in  which  it  was 
written  gives  to  it  a  somewhat  artificial  charac- 
ter. His  Georgics  and  Eclogues,  which  reveal  his 
early  rural  life  in  Mantua,  are  more  faultlessly  fin- 
ished, and  some  of  the  latter  have  been  thought 
to  possess  an  allegorical  character.  The  FoJUo 
especially  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  conjeo- 
ture,  exhibiting  in  its  general  scope  and  in  par* 
ticular  passages  a  parSlelism  with  the  Hebrew 
Messianic  predictions.  Pew  writers  have  exert- 
ed so  wide  an  infiuence  upon  aesthetic  culture  as 
Yirgil.  His  works  were  received  at  first  with 
the  greatest  favor,  became  forthwith  and  still 
remain  text  books  in  schools,  were  translated 
into  Greek,  were  commented  on  by  a  crowd  of 
grammarians,  were  the  subject  of  innumerable 
epigrams,  were  formed  into  centos,  and  were 
used  for  purposes  of  divination.  Bavins  and 
Mesvius,  who  assailed  him,  became  proverbial 
names  for  envious  dulness.  He  was  a  model 
to  the  Oarlovingian  poets,  and  was  chosen  by 
Dante  to  be  his  guide  through  the  inferno.  A 
life-long  friend  of  Virgil  was  Horace  (65-S 
B.O.),  who  introduced  new  lyric  metres  in  his 
odes,  first  employed  the  iambics  of  Archilochus 
in  his  epodes,  and  gave  to  Roman  satire  its 
greatest  elegance.  His  odes  and  epodes  are  in 
Greek  metres,  but  have  the  freshness  of  original 
conception,  and  are  models  of  skill  and  taste; 
His  satires,  epistles,  and  metrical  letters  on 
the  art  of  poetry  may  be  classed  together  as 
familiar  moral  and  poetical  discourses.  With 
an  ease  and  graceful  negligence  which  dis- 
proye  any  assumption  of  authority,  they  are 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  work  of  pagan  anti- 
quity for  good  sense,  practical  wisdom,  and  hap- 
py philosophical  apoDhthegms.  No  classical  au- 
thor is  more  familiarly  read  or  more  frequently 
quoted  from.  The  distinguishing  principle  of  the 
Horatian  philosophy  is  the  supreme  exoellenoe 
of  happiness,  but  it  is  refined  from  the  selfish- 
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BMS  which  often  characterized  the  Epicnrean 
system.  Ovid  (43  B.  0.  to  A.  D.  17),  the  bod  of 
B  RomaB  knight,  a  brilliant,  sportive  wit,  of  all 
ancient  writers  i^proaches  the  nearest  in  form 
to  the  modern  romantic  school  as  represented 
by  Chaucer,  Ariosto,  and  Spenser.  With  the 
greatest  facility  in  versification,  he  sung  the  my- 
wological  metamorphoses,  several  of  his  sto- 
ries being  exuberant  with  creative  force;  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  modesty  in  his  Amares  and 
Ars  Amandi;  lamented  his  own  misfortunes  in 
his  IViitia  and  Pontic  elegies ;  and  chronicled 
the  glories  of  Rome  in  his  Fouti.  In  imagina- 
tive power  he  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other 
Latin  poet.  Less  generally  and  highly  esteemed 
are  Lucretius  (95-62  B.  C),  the  sublimest  of 
didactic  poet&i  whose  De  Ndtura  Serum  served 
at  once  to  illustrate  the  atomic  theory  of  the 
world  and  the  Epicnrean  system  of  morals,  and 
to  polish  and  enrich  the  Latin  language ;  Catul- 
lus (bom  87  B.  C),  who  introduced  lyric  poetry 
into  the  literature  of  Rome,  and  whose  elegies 
and  epigrams  are  admirable  for  their  simplicity, 
beauty,  sensibility,  and  unaffected  imagery; 
Tibnllus  (died  18  B.  C),  who  gave  to  the  elegy 
Its  highest  degree  of  excellence,  celebrating 
after  a  life  of  passion  the  delights  of  domestic 
enjoyment,  of  friendship,  and  of  rural  quiet ;  and 
his  successor  Propertius  (born  about  51  B.  C), 
an  amatory  poet,  who  is  also  learned,  awkward, 
and  obscure.  The  Atellan  play  and  the  comedy 
had  now  given  place  to  the  mime,  or  monodra- 
matic  farce,  in  which  characters  of  common  life 
were  represented  with  the  help  of  gesticulation 
and  with  low  jests  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  Roman  populace.  It  was  invented  by 
Mattina,  and  acquired  its  greatest  celebrity 
from  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrns,  the  latter  of 
whom  interwove  moral  sentiments  ^expressed 
with  peculiar  felicity;  but  it  ne^er  reached 
the  standard  of  an  elevated  class  of  poetry. 
Other  poetic  attempts  were  made  by  Varro, 
the  most  learned  Roman  of  his  age,  whose 
lost  works  would  perhaps  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  mimographer;  by  Cicero,  Hortensius, 
and  even  Julius  Ceesar ;  by  Yarius,  whose  Thy- 
€8tea  Quintilian  pronounced  equal  to  any  of  the 
Greek  tragedies;  by  Yalgius  Rufus,  and  by 
•Helvius  Cinna,  by  interpreting  whose  obscurely 
learned  poem  entitled  Smyrna  on  the  birth  of 
Adonis  the  grammarian  Crassitius  distinguished 
himself;  by  Cassius  of  Parma,  Furius  Bibactdus, 
and  Mffioenas,  who  exercised  a  more  salutary 
influence  as  a  patron  than  as  an  author: — ^The 
greatest  master  of  Latin  prose  is  Cicero  (106- 
48  B.  C),  who,  after  surpassing  the  fiorid  Hor- 
tensius as  an  orator,  applied  himself  to  the 
whole  range  of  the  art  and  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks.  Eloquence  flourished  amid  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  latter  years  of  the  republic  as 
it  had  done  amid  the  distractions  of  the  declin- 
ing Athenian  state.  But  Cicero  is  to  be  con- 
trasted rather  than  compared  with  Demosthenea 
Both  seem  to  have  triumphed  by  the  divergence 
of  their  intellectual  character  from  the  genius 
of  their  andienees.    Amid  an  sosthetic  people, 


who  delighted  in  the  graces  of  ornament,  De- 
mosthenes is  remarkable  for  mmplicity,  precis' 
ion,  and  vehemence ;  among  the  staid  and  prao* 
tical  Romans,  Cicero  displays  an  ahnost  Asislio 
eloquence,  abounds  in  luxuriant  and  figurative 
speech,  is  a  master  at  once  of  the  impassioned, 
the  pathetic,  the  sublime,  tiie  grave,  and  the 
simple  style,  has  the  art  of  adapting  to  every  sob- 
ject  the  appropriate  form  and  the  fitting  hoe  of 
expression ;  and  whether  his  orations  1^  delib* 
erative,  judicial,  or  descriptive,  delivered  from 
the  rostrum,  in  the  forum,  or  in  the  senate,  they 
exhibit  a  eopia  dicendi  for  which  he  has  some- 
times been  called  the  greatest  master  of  com- 
position that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
splendor  of  his  invectives  against  Catiline,  the 
taste  and  beauty  of  his  pleas  for  the  Manilisn 
law,  for  the  poet  Archies,  for  Marcellus,  and  for 
Lig^rius,  the  remarkable  combination  of  Mi- 
torical  references,  philosophical  sentimeDts,  po- 
lite raillery,  and  animated  descriptions  which 
characterize  his  judicial  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Cffilius  and  Mursena,  as  well  as  the  best  portiau 
of  many  of  his  speeches,  reveal  the  ingenuity 
and  versatility  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  on- 
tors.  Poetry  also,  philosophy,  history,  and  the 
epistolary  style,  he  touched  only  to  adorn. 
Cieeronianism  in  modern  times  has  designated 
every  perfection  of  Latin  style,  whether  lofty 
or  familiar,  philosophical  or  forensic,  plausibl^ 
pathetic,  or  brilliant.  He  wrought  the  scanty 
and  unmusical  Latin  language  into  exuberant 
richness  and  harmony  of  expresmon.  His  yonth- 
ful  poetry  has  usually  been  disparaged;  his  let- 
ters are  admitted  to  be  the  most  perfect  speeir 
mens  which  the  literature  of  either  Greece  or 
Rome  can  produce^  those  to  Atticus  h&Bf 
friendly,  plain,  and  artless,  and  those  adfamir 
lucres  heing  elaborated  with  all  the  care  of  a 
rhetorician ;  and  his  philosophical  writings  firat 
introduced  the  speculations  of  Uie  New  Acade- 
my to  the  Roman  mind,  and  popularized  the 
Sractical  results  of  the  best  Greek  systems. 
Text  to  him  as  orators  were  the  accomplished 
Hortensius,  the  obscure  Caslius  Rufus,  the  cold, 
cautious,  and  accurate  Licinius  Cal vua,  and  espe- 
cially Julius  Caesar  (100-44  B.  C),  whom  hii 
contemporaries  believed  as  capable  of  rivaffing 
Oicero  in  eloquence  as  of  conquering  Pompey 
\>y  arms.  PoUio,  the  wecdthy  and  anUioritatife 
patron  of  literature,  was  censured  for  his  anti- 
quated simplicity  and  extolled  for  his  judidoQi 
arrangement  as  an  orator,  was  formidable  as  a 
critic,  and  was  the  author  of  unpublished  trage- 
dies. Corvinns,  one  of  the  subtlest  of  the  Ro- 
mans, a  political  trimmer,  was  noted  for  his 
charming,  polished,  and  ineffective  oratoricsl 
diction.  More  formidable  was  the  acrimonious, 
calumnious,  and  sentimental  Cassius  Sevema 
The  passion  for  eloquence  was  finally  driven  by 
the  fall  of  the  republic  to  seek  its  gratiScatioa 
in  the  schools,  and  the  efibrts  of  orators  gave 
place  to  the  declamatory  exercises  of  rhetori- 
cians. Fictitious  speeches  on  imaginary  sub- 
jects succeeded  the  real  defeats  and  triumphs 
of  eloquenoe.    Caesar  was  Ciooro^a  oompetitar 
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In  improvlDg  and  refining  the  lAngnage,  to  wbioh 
he  imparted  a  peonliar  ease  and  ^nioe.  His 
"GommentarieB  on  the  Gallic  War"  is  bat  little 
inferior  to  Herodotos  in  charm  of  diction.  The 
historian  next  to  him  in  respect  of  style  is  Oor- 
nelins  Nepos,  whose  life  of  Atticos,  a  cootem- 
porarf  ana  firiend,  makes  ns  regret  that  we  have 
few  other  biographies  of  disdngoished  Romans, 
as  iUostratlons  of  the  state  of  society  and  opm- 
ion  at  difibrent  periods.  Sallastr86-84B.O.)  Ap- 
proximated to  his  model  Thncydidee  in  richness 
and  vigor  of  thought  and  terseness  of  expression, 
though  he  marred  his  clear  oonceptioDs  by  an  af- 
fectation of  antiquated  forms,  and  paraded  moral 
apophthegms  which  he  practically  contradicted 
in  his  own  life.  His  accounts  of  the  Oatilinariau 
conspiracy  and  of  the  Jugurthine  war  were  writ- 
ten and  daborated  as  professed  and  ambitious 
works  of  fiteratnre,  have  a  philosophical  oast,  are 
always  profound  though  often  partisan  in  their 
iodmeots,  are  never  negligent,  and  are  general- 
ly admirabie,  though  often  archaic  in  s^le.  He 
aUghts  Cicero  and  extols  Ossar.  The  history 
of  the  civil  war  between  Marios  aod  Sylla  by 
Bisenna,  the  best  of  the  ante-Sallustian  historl- 
ansi  is  unfortunately  lost,  and  there  is  no  con- 
temporary account  of  that  eventful  period. 
Oioero  highly  extols  Lucceios,  of  whom  almost 
nothing  is  known.  Trongus  Pompeins,  by  epi- 
sodical and  digressive  narratives,  enlarged  a  his* 
tory  of  the  Macedonian  empire  into  a  ^neral 
history  of  contemporaneous  nations.  Livy  (59 
B.  O.  to  A.  D.  17),  preeminently  the  general 
historian  of  Rome,  excels  in  pictorial  effect,  sur- 
passing even  the  Greeks  in  the  liveliness  and  rich* 
ness  of  his  coloring  and  the  animation  and  spiiv 
it  of  his  delineations.  With  picturesque  rather 
than  critical  instincts,  and  with  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm rather  than  philosophical  candor,  he  made 
the  comparatively  novel  attempt  of  embracing 
several  centuries  in  his  history,  and  gave  to  all 
hia  piotores  the  style  and  splendor  of  tiie  Augus- 
tan age,  being  apoarently  unconscious  of  the 
distinct  genius  and  manners  of  the  past.  He 
seems  to  have  consulted  only  for  the  purposes 
of  literary  style  and  effect  die  chronicles  and 
other  narratives  which  treated  of  the  successive 
periods  of  Roman  history.  He  is  the  author 
of  an  engaging  story,  redolent  of  the  highest 
and  typi<uil  Roman  genius,  and  in  a  style  which 
commands  the  admiration  of  classical  scholars; 
but  dronmstuitial  truth  must  be  sought  elscp 
where.  The  astronomer  Figulus,  the  architect 
Vitrnvios,  and  the  physicians  Antonius  Mnsa 
and  Oomelius  Oelsus  may  be  mentioned  at  the 
doae  of  the  golden  era  of  Latin  literature. — ^In 
tiie  age  of  the  silver  Latinity^from  the  death  of 
Aogostos  to  the  accession  of  Hadrian  (A.  D.  14- 
117),  every  thing  was  changed.  Liberty  disap» 
peared  under  Augustus,  and  literature  subse* 
qoently  declined.  Under  the  Jealous  Tiberius, 
the  insane  CUigtda,  the  foolish  Olaudius,  and  the 
taagainary  Nero,  it  was  dangerous  to  employ 
talent  to  any  nobler  purpose  than  that  of  obse- 
quious flattery.  Eloquence  was  rhetorically  cul- 
tivated by  Julfau  Floras  in  the  tim^  of  Augus- 


tus and  Tiberius,  by  Domitius  from  the  age 
of  Tiberius  to  that  of  Nero,  and  by  Julius 
Afrioauus  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  A  stately  and 
studied  bombast  succeeded  the  solemn  dignity 
of  the  former  age.  The  rhetorical  mania  was 
universal.  An  affectation  of  wit,  of  facetious 
originality,  was  necessary  in  order  to  acquire 
the  favor  of  the  great  £very  subject  was 
rendered  comia  Prose  and  poetry  were  con- 
founded, and  new  grotesque  forms  of  expre»* 
sion  were  invented.  The  confusion  of  styles, 
which  Lessing  regards  as  an  indubitable  sign  of 
degeneracy,  was  at  its  height  The  language 
was  at  the  same  time  enriched  and  barbarized. 
The  genius  of  the  people  could  not  conquer  and 
subordinate  the  foreign  dements.  No  writer 
contributed  more  to  pervert  the  national  taste 
than  Seneca  (died  in  66),  who  with  prodigious 
talents  was  ambitious  of  shining  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  wit,  the  structure  of  his  antithci- 
ses,  and  the  general  terseness  and  point  of  his 
style.  This  philosopher  left  9  tragedies,  on 
Greek  subjects,  accommodated  to  the  stoic 
philosophy,  and  marred  in  the  best  scenes  by 
an  unskilfol  intermixture  of  moral  maxims. 
Notwithstanding  their  turgidity,  they  are  ad* 
mired  both  for  fine  poetry  and  sound  phi- 
losophy. By  their  unaramatic  character,  they 
demonstrate  that  the  legitimate  drama  at  Rome 
was  nearly  extinct  His  various  prose  writ>- 
ings  abound  in  moral  sentences  and  maximi^ 
in  practically  good  and  true  sentiments,  reveal- 
ing the  pride  of  a  stoic  in  a  style  full  of  liter- 
ary affectation.  Plays  were  produced  only  for 
purposes  of  adulation.  Pomponius  Becundus^ 
whom  Quintilian  considered  the  first  of  Latin 
tragedians,  the  comic  Yirginius,  and  the  tragic 
Matemus,  vainly  attempt^  to  raise  the  dramar 
tic  art  She  epic  degenerated  from  poetry  to 
history,  and^edamatory  descriptions  were  sub- 
stituted for  marvellous  scenes  and  heroism. 
The  Phanalia  of  Lucan  (A.  D.  89-65),  the 
greatest  epical  attempt,  is  rather  declamatory 
than  poetical,  and  exemplifies  the  rhetoricd 
tendency  of  the  age.  With  abounding  defectSi 
its  luxuriant  diction,  delineations  of  <maracter| 
and  brilliant  speeches  are  its  best  features.  The 
example  of  Valerins  Flaccns  introduced  an  affeo- 
tation  of  learned  display.  He  wrote  the  Argo» 
nautics,  which  has  been  compared  with  tiie 
JS&nQX^  but  is  hardly  more  than  a  mosaic  of 
fira^ents  from  ApoUonius,  Euripides,  and 
Ovid,  recommended  neither  by  originality,  bril- 
liancy, nor  melody.  Silius  Italicos  was  also  an 
imitator  of  Virgil,  a  virtnoso  and  man  of  taste^ 
and  exhibits  care,  but  no  genius,  in  his  Punica^ 
The  ThehaU  of  Statius  is  the  culmination  of  rhe- 
torical bombast  and  erudite  display.  Manilius 
wrote  the  AaProwmiM^  of  little  poetical  merit 
but  interesting  with  reference  to  the  history  of 
astronomy.  Greater  successes  were  attained  in 
satire,  which  was  a  protest  against  prevailing 
corruption,  against  the  tyranny  of  government 
and  tne  degradation  of  taste  and  philosophy. 
Persius  (A.  D.  84-62)  exhibits  all  the  harshness 
of  stoicism,  is  elaborately  concise  aod  terse,  and 
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flo  oautionB  as  well  as  obscure  that  lie  presents 
the  pbeDomenoD  of  a  satirist  of  the  Neronian 
peri<>i  who  was  allowed  to  die  in  peace.  Jnvenal 
(about  A.  D.  100),  who  disputes  with  Horace  the 
palm  of  Latin  satire,  illustrates  the  humiliation 
of  a  patriot  and  moralist  mindful  of  ancestral 
glories  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  degeneracy. 
Each  of  his  satires  is  a  finished  rhetorical  essay 
as  well  as  a  stern  and  almost  misanthropic  in- 
yective.  His  verse  is  vigorous  and  sonorous,  and 
his  arguments,  illustrations,  and  figures  are  mar- 
shalled with  care  and  skill.  The  contrast  be- 
tween his  constant  gloom  and  austerity  and  the 
warm-hearted  gayety  of  Horace  may  be  partly 
expluned  by  the  transition  from  a  careless  to  a 
corrupt  age.  In  his  7th  satire  he  reviews  the 
state  of  literature  at  Rome,  and  represents  poets 
of  reputation  and  popularity  as  applying  for  the 
most  menial  offices,  and  the  Muse  herself  in  the 
condition  of  a  mendicant.  There  remain  only  a 
few  verses  from  the  satirists  Tumus,  Geetulicns. 
and  Yolcatius  Segiditus.  Petronius  mingled 
prose  and  verse  in  a  shameless  exposition  of  the 
Tices  of  Olaudius,  Nero,  and  other  lofty  person- 
ages. Martial  (bom  48,  died  about  104)  first 
gave  to  the  epigram  its  present  meaning  as  a 
short  poem  in  which  all  the  thoughts  and  ezpres- 
nons  converge  to  a  striking  and  unexpected  con- 
dusion.  His  12  books  of  epigrams  on  miscel- 
laneous subjects  exhibit  a  singular  flow  of  wit 
and  fertility  of  imagination,  and  are  a  copious 
scarce  of  information  concerning  social  habits 
and  man  ners.  The  names  of  contemporary  poets 
whom  he  mentions  would  make  a  long  catalogue. 
In  prose,  Paterculus  (born  about  19  B.  G.)  offers 
the  finest  example  of  the  silver  Latinity.  His 
outline  of  Roman  history  has  a  philosophical  and 
impartial  tone,  though  it  is  conceived  in  opposi- 
tion to  republicanism,  and  exhibits  the  courtli- 
ness which  marked  the  favored  writers  of  im- 
perial Rome.  In  respect  to  style  he  would  rank 
among  the  best  authors  but  for  occasional  ar- 
chaisms, and  for  an  elaboration  of  elegance  and 
paragraphical  structure  which  often  seems  arti- 
ficial. It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  his  reputation, 
as  compared  witn  that  of  Livy,  that  only  the 
latter  part  of  his  work  has  been  preserved, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  Livy's  fate,  and  that 
therefore  he  cannot  be  shown  to  have  plagia- 
rized from  the  early  chronicles.  His  familiarity 
with  names,  customs,  laws,  and  families  makes 
his  authority  superior  to  that  of  Appian  and 
Dion  Gassius.  The  greatest  of  Roman  his- 
torians is  Tacitus,  who  unites  intellectual 
strength  to  the  most  careful  observation,  whose 
indignation  gives  him  eloquence,  and  whose  ex- 
perience of  men  and  affiiirs  inrnishes  the  most 
sombre  colors  and  sagacious  maxims.  He  wrote 
the  narrative  of  his  time  with  the  old  Roman 
spirit,  and  with  true  republican  dignity,  showing 
a  skill  in  graphic  representation  of  which  only 
Thucydides  and  Sallust  had  given  examples. 
Practically  acquainted  with  civil  and  military  af- 
fairs, enjoying  ample  leisure  and  Uie  highest  pub- 
lic honors,  writing  under  the  reign  of  Tr^an,  who 
tolerated  the  truth,  and  in  advanced  me  after  a 


distingaished  puUio  career,  he  had  erery  erisF- 
nal  advantage  for  the  office  of  a  historian.  flSs 
psychological  insight  and  high  mond  stoiciflin 
appear  in  the  acuteness  with  which  he  expLuns 
the  hidden  motives  of  imperial  cunning,  patridm 
servility,  and  general  immorality.  He  wrote  a 
life  of  his  father-in-law  Agricola,  a  treatise  on  the 
customs  of  the  Germans,  Bistoria  from  69  to  71, 
and  Annalei  from  the  death  of  Augustus  (14)  to 
the  death  of  Nero  (68).  Not  to  be  compared  witib 
him  are  Suetonius,  the  arid  biographer  of  the 
emperors^  the  florid  panegyrist  Floms,  Yalerios 
Maximus,  a  collector  of  aneodotee  and  a  pedant 
of  flne  sentences  and  sentimenta,  and  Qobtos 
Gurtius,  the  Roman  historian  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  is  presumed  to  have  belonged  to  this 
period.  Eloquence  had  given  place  to  the  art 
of  dedaroation,  and  among  the  scholastic  ihe- 
toricians  Beneca,  the  father  of  Seneca  the  phi- 
losopher, held  eminent  rank.  His  works  ooo- 
tain  examples  of  the  puerile  discussions  and 
declamations  which  were  then  the  exercises  in 
schools.  Quintilian  (bom  A.  D.  40),  a  profesBor 
of  oratory  under  Vespasian,  in  his  TnMtUuiumm 
OratoriOy  aimed  to  restore  eloquence  to  Oioe- 
rorian  dignity,  but  no  rules  of  criticism  could 
revive  it  in  the  absence  of  political  fk'eedom. 
He  magnifies  his  profession  by  maintaining  that 
none  but  a  good  man  can  be  a  great  oratoi; 
discusses  the  requisite  tnuaing,  treats  fully  the 
arts  of  composition  and  delivery,  reviews  the 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  gives  proof  of  ex- 
tensive reading,  and  employs  a  highly  polished 
and  graceful  style,  but  throughout  his  work 
shows  more  of  good  taste  than  of  comprehen- 
sive  or  commanding  intellect  The  panegjiie 
on  Trajan  by  the  vounger  Pliny,  a  pupu  of  Qniih 
tilian,  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  ingeniooB 
and  striking  rhetorical  compositions  of  his  age. 
His  letters  are  of  much  value  for  the  li^t 
which  they  throw  on  the  period  in  which  thej 
were  written,  though  many  of  them  are  ridico- 
lously  elegant  and  studied.  The  reputation 
which  he  enjoyed  amonff  his  contemporaries  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  dedine  of  taste.  The  elder 
PHny  (28-79)  was  a  splendid  exception  to  the 
literary  spirit  of  his  age.  displaying  jdbaI  for  real 
knowledfle  and  a  love  tor  the  study  of  natorsb 
Works  of  phvsicMil  science  had  become  entirdy 
neglected  beiore  him,  and  no  one  followed  in  his 
steps.  Posterity  were  content  to  read  his  writ- 
ings without  improving  them,  and  his  authori^ 
continued  to  be  reverentially  quoted  on  all  mat- 
ters of  natural  history  until  his  nnavoidahle 
errors  had  become  manifest  absurdities.  Cclih 
mella  wrote  on  agriculture,  and  Pompanios 
Mela  on  geography. — The  brazen  age  (from  the 
accession  of  Hadrian  to  the  fall  of  the  weskera 
empire,  117-476)  exhibits  not  only  the  dediae 
of  taste  but  the  corruption  of  lanffoage.  As  the 
intercourse  of  the  Romans  and  bamrians  ex- 
tended, great  multitudes  of  the  latter  were  in- 
troduced and  established  in  the  heart  of  the 
provinces.  Literature  became  oosmopolitap, 
and  was  cultivated  not  only  in  Rome  bat  ia 
Byzantium,  Alexandria,  Milan,  and  the  prineipil 
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dtieB  of  GadL  ProyindiJ  schools,  instituted 
in  Carthage,  Bnrdigala  (Bordeaux),  Logdannm 
(Lyons),  Augusta  TreTirorom  (Treves),  and 
other  dties,  no  longer  deemed  it  neoessary  to 
follow  the  taste  of  Rome.  Under  the  Anto- 
nines,  especially,  the  langoage  hecame  overlaid 
with  exotic  words,  phrases,  and  constractions. 
The  troubled  transition  from  expiring  pagan* 
Ism  to  the  new  organization  of  Ohristianity, 
the  perpetual  menace  of  change  by  foreign 
populations  and  new  ideas,  the  substitution 
of  rhetorical  declamation  for  eloquence  and 
of  the  study  of  grammar  for  the  appreciation 
of  literary  beanties,  all  contributed  to  the  de- 
cline of  taste.  It  was  the  custom  of  authors 
to  read  aloud  their  compositions  to  a  large  au- 
dience of  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  poetry, 
history,  and  oratory  being  thus  recitea.  An 
impassioned  recitation  forbade  the  quiet  exercise 
of  Judgment;  a  luxuriant  and  formal  style  con- 
cealed the  decay  of  ideas ;  knowledge  ceased  to 
be  an  object  of  interest;  and  only  the  Roman 
code  and  the  Christian  religion  were  aggressive 
forces  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  Rome  was 
unable  to  offer  with  these  an  enlarged  knowl- 
edge of  nature;  no  branch  of  learning  was  cul- 
tivated; poetry,  philosophy,  oratory,  and  mo- 
rality were  palpably  in  decline;  and  specula- 
tive stoicism  presided  over  an  era  of  scepti- 
cism. The  providence  of  God,  the  gratitude  due 
to  him  for  all  his  gifts,  the  duty  of  service  to 
him  and  of  kindness  to  our  neighbors,  the  ex- 
cellence of  abstaining  from  revenge  and  un« 
charitableness,  a  calm  acquiescence  amid  sick- 
ness, poverty,  loss  of  friends,  slavery,  or  untime- 
ly death,  and  a  maintenance  of  happiness  with- 
OQt  regard  to  circumstances,  were  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  highest  pagan  discipline.  Ter- 
tnllian  especially  distinguished  himself  by  a 
barbarous  diction,  being  exclusively  engro^ed 
with  his  subject  matter,  and  apparenUy  pre- 
ferring a  corrupt  use  of  language  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  admirable  rhetoric  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  paganism.  As  the  lit- 
erature declined,  the  number  of  grammarians 
inereaaed,  and  classical  Latin  had  already  be- 
come ahnost  a  dead  language,  to  be  learned 
only  from  the  ancient  models.  By  the  study  of 
t^Bse  models,  a  few,  as  Laotantius  and  the  poet 
Claadian,  raised  themselves  above  their  con- 
temporaries. The  Pervtgilium  Venerii^  a  hynm 
in  honor  of  Venus,  attributed  both  to  Florus  the 
historian  and  to  Vitia  Chelidon,  the  wife  of  an- 
other Floras,  is  an  imitation  of  C)olnmella,  Mani- 
Uiis,  and  Vii^l,  but  neither  its  date  nor  author 
has  been  certainly  determined  by  critics.  With 
this  may  be  classed  the  elegant  poem  of  .^na  by 
Lnoilins  Junior,  and  the  graceful  distichs  attrib- 
uted to  Dionysius  Cato.  Serenus  Sammonicus, 
a  physician  and  bibliopolist,  left  an  obscure  col- 
lection of  versified  receipts  for  maladies.  The 
Carthaginian  Nemesianus  wrote  poems  on  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  the  nautical  art,  of  which  only  a 
fragment  of  the  Cynegetiea  has  been  preserved, 
which  in  respect  of  purity  and  neatness  of  ex- 
pression justifies  the  admiration  of  his  contem- 


poraries. Calpumius,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  secretary  of  the  emperor  Carus,  wrote  cor- 
rect and  K)iritiess  eclogues  and  bucolics,  in 
imitation  of  Virgil.  Ausonius,  a  grammarian^ 
rhetorician,  poet,  and  probably  a  Christian, 
wrote  idyls  and  metrical  epigrams  marked  by 
wit  and  learning  rather  than  taste.  Festus 
Avienus  was  a  geographical  and  didactic  poet, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  fEibnUst  Avianus. 
Claudian,  who  revived  the  spark  of  ancient 
poetry,  wrote  epical  sketdies,  tneir  brevity  and 
elaborate  polish  forbidding  the  titie  of  epics. 
Aurelius  Frudentius,  styled  by  Bentiey  **the 
Horace  and  Virgil  of  the  Christians,"  the  great- 
est of  the  primitive  Christian  poets,  wrote  a 
great  variety  of  hymns  and  lyrical  and  heroic 
pieces,  portions  of  which,  and  especially  centos 
from  them,  are  still  employed  in  the  services 
of  the  Catholic  church.  Conunodianus  wrote 
an  apology  for  Christianity  in  hexameters, 
worthless  as  poetry.  The  hymns  of  St.  Am- 
brose are  preeminent  among  ecclesiastical  Latin 
poems  for  their  austere  simplicity  and  sublim- 
ity. To  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  are  attributed 
many  hymns,  some  of  which  are  certainly  of  a 
later  date.  St.  Paulinus,  Sedulius,  Dracontius, 
Arator,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great  complete  the 
list  of  the  more  important  early  writers  of 
ecclesiastical  verse.  Mediieval  or  Neo-Latin 
Christian  poets  were  Fortunatus,  the  Venerable 
Bede,  St.  Fulbert,  Hildebert  of  Tours,  Bernard 
de  Morlaix,  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  and  the  author 
of  Die$  Ir<By  beside  others  who  are  remember- 
ed for  single  hymns  or  poems.  The  medieaval 
is  essentially  different  from  the  classical  Latin 
verse,  having  accent  and  rhyme  instead  of  me- 
tre, while  new  words  and  forms  were  introduced, 
and  old  words  assumed  new  meanings.  The 
decline  of  prose  appears  in  the  Hutoria  Angus- 
tOy  a  collection  or  imperial  biographies  from 
Hadrian  to  Diocletian  (117-284),  inferior  in 
merit  to  the  memoirs  of  Suetonius.  The  sum- 
maries of  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropius,  and  Sex- 
tus  Rufus  succeeded.  Almost  the  last  note- 
worthy Roman  history  was  that  of  Ammianus 
Karcellinus,  extending  to  A.D.  878.  Jomandes^ 
the  historian  of  the  Groths,  and  Sulpicius  Se* 
verns,  who  wrote  a  sacred  history  in  a  style 
which  gained  him  the  appellation  of  the  Chris- 
tian Smlust,  complete  the  list.  The  gramma- 
rian Cornelius  Fronto,  and  the  pompons  rhet- 
oricians Apuleius  and  Ennodius,  are  the  best 
of  their  class.  The  letters  of  Symmachus  are 
elaborate  studies  after  classical  originals,  and 
afford  much  information  on  political  matters 
and  on  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  pagan- 
ism. The  ^^  Golden  Ass*'  of  Apuleius  is  al- 
most the  only  example  in  Latin  literature  of 
any  thing  like  a  prose  novel  or  romance.  The 
activity  of  pagan  thought  diminished  with  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  religion.  Bo^thius 
(born  about  470),  the  last  of  pagan  literary  wri* 
ters,  wrote  in  prison  his  admired  work  on  the 
consolation  of  philosophy.  The  church  fathers, 
as  Tertullian,  Minucius  Felix,  St.  Cyprian,  Ar- 
nobius,  Lactantius,  St.  Hilary,  St  Ambrose,  and 
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St.  Jerome,  are  generally  more  remarkable  for 
theological  vigor  than  literary  graoe.  Matemus 
wrote  on  mathematics,  Frontinns  and  Vegetins 
on  strategetics,  PalladinB  on  mral  economy, 
Solinus,  Publins  Victor,  and  Vibins  Sequester 
on  geography  and  cosmography.  The  perpetual 
edict  of  Hadrian  was  drawn  up  by  Salvias  Ja- 
lianns ;  the  jurist  Ulpian  flourished  under  Sep- 
timius  Severus ;  and  the  Theodosian  code  col- 
lected the  civil,  public,  and  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  work  of  codification  was  completed  under 
Justinian  by  Tribonian,  Theophilus,  and  Doro- 
theus,  and  his  4  legislative  works,  the  Irutitvr 
tianea,  Digwta  or  Pandectas^  Codex,  and  N^ovelUB, 
under  the  general  name  of  Corftu  Juris  CMltB, 
form  the  Koman  law  as  received  in  Europe. 
The  literature  had  ceased,  through  the  decline 
of  genius  and  the  corruption  of  taste ;  but  com- 
pilers and  grammarians,  as  Sulpicius  Apollina- 
rins,  Aulus  GeUius,  author  of  the  Nbetea  AtticOj 
Nonius  Marcellus,  Festus  Donatus,  Macrobius, 
Servius,  Priscianus,  Ceesariensis,  and  Isidore  of 
Seville,  continued  to  cherish  its  traditions  by 
criticisms,  analyses,  and  inferior  reproductions. 
— ^e  Dunlop,  *^  History  of  Roman  Literaturo 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Augustan  Age*' 
(B  vols.,  London,  1828~*8) ;  Bahr,  Oeaehichte  der 
Iidmi»ehen  Literatur  (8d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1844-^5)  ; 
and  Bemhardy,  Orundrisa  der  B&mieehen  Lite- 
ratur  (2d  ed.,  1850). 

LATINUS,  a  king  of  Latium,  and  father  of 
Lavinia,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  ^neas. 
(See  ^NEAs.) 

LATITUDE.  The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  its  distance  north  or  south 
from  the  equator,  and  is  equal  to  the  angle  which 
a  plumb  line  at  that  place  makes  with  the  plane 
of  the  eai^h's  equator ;  or  the  an^le  which  the 
horizonplane  of  the  place  makes  with  the  earth's 
axis.  Hence  it  may  be  measured  by  measuring 
the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  above 
the  horizon,  or  by  measuring  the  distance  on 
the  meridian  of  the  equator  from  the  zenith. 
(See  Dbobeb.)— The  latitude  of  a  heavenly  body 
18  its  diBtanoefrom  the  ecliptic,  and  is  measured 
by  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the 
latter,  intercept^  between  the  ecliptic  and  the 
body.  The  heliocentric  latitude  of  a  planet  la 
its  distance  from  the  ecliptic,  such  as  it  would 
appear  from  the  sun. 

■  LATITUDINAEIANS,  the  name  given  spe- 
cially to  certain  theologians  of  the  Anglican 
church,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century, 
who  were  generally  low  churchmen  of  Armiu- 
ian  principles,  aiming  to  give  a  philosophical 
tone  to  theoloffical  discussions,  ana  admitting  a 
greater  latitude  of  doctrine  than  was  allowed 
either  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents 
or  by  the  stricter  Episcopalians.  Most  of  them 
were  connected  with  the  university  of  Gam- 
bridge.  Amouff  the  more  distinguished  of  them 
were  Henry  More,  Oudworth,  Ohillingworth, 
Hales,  Wilkins,  Gale,  and  Tillotson.^See  the 
"Principles  and  Practices  of  Certain  Modem 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  abusively 
called  Latitndinarians,  truly  Represented  and 


Defended  by  Way  of  Dialogue,^  by  Fowki^ 
bishop  of  Gloucester  TLondon,  1670). 

LATIUM,  one  of  the  principal  divbions  of 
ancient  Italy.  The  name  is  variously  derived 
from  Latinus,  who  more  probably  owed  Mb  to 
that  of  the  region ;  from  lat&rej  to  be  hidden; 
from  latusy  broad,  &c. ;  but  hardly  any  of  the 
derivations  are  satisfactory.  The  boundariei 
of  Latium  varied  in  different  periods  of  Bonnn 
history.  In  the  earliest  times  the  name  desig- 
nated a  small  tract  of  land  S.  of  the  Tiber,  in- 
habited by  the  Latins ;  it  subsequently  extend- 
ed as  far  S.  as  the  promontory  of  Ciroeii  and 
Anxur'or  Terracina;  and  in  its  latest  and  widest 
acceptation  it  included  the  lower  valley  of  tlw 
Liris,  and  embraced  all  the  land  between  the 
Tiber,  the  territories  of  the  Sabines  and  Sam- 
nites,  Campania,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  Pli- 
ny calls  the  southernmost  part  Latium  A^ 
turn,  in  contradistinction  to  Latium  Antigwok 
The  greater  part  of  the  whole  territory  is  an 
undulating  plain,  gradually  rising  from  the  aea 
shore  to  the  Apennines,  with  an  isolated  range 
of  mountains,  Mt  Albanus,  of  which  Mt.  A]gi- 
dus  and  the  Tusculan  hills  aro  branches.  A 
part  of  the  coast  land  between  Antium  and 
Terracina  was  gradually  converted  into  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  by  the  waters  of  various  streams 
which  found  no  outlet ;  all  other  parts  of  La- 
tium were  renowned  for  fertility.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Campania  some  of  the  choicest  wines 
of  Italy  were  produced.  Among  the  towns  of 
Latium  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Rome  we 
find,  beside  the  eternal  city  itself^  Alba  Longa, 
Lavinium,  Antium,  Corioli,  Ardea,  and  Tusca- 
lum.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  LaUom, 
the  Siculi,  were  expelled  by  a  people  of  Pelas- 
p;ic  descent^  who  thero  became  known  as  Latr 
ins,  or  Prisei  Latini,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  later  Latin  subjects  of  Rome.  They  formed 
a  league  of  dO  cities,  of  which  Alba  was  subse- 
quently the  head.  Alba  succumbed  to  Borneo 
one  of  its  colonies,  under  TuUus  Hostilioa,  and 
other  Latin  towns  soon  after.  Rome  entered 
the  league  under  its  6th  king,  and  became  its 
head  under  the  next  and  last.  On  the  fail  of 
the  Tarquins  the  Latins  regained  their  iDdq)en- 
dence,  and  struggled  long  against  the  repnUio 
to  maintain  it ;  but  it  was  finally  overthrown 
by  the  great  victory  of  the  Romans  near  Ml 
Vesuvius  (840  B.  C).  Several  of  their  towns 
received  the  Roman  franchise,  and  others  were 
converted  into  allied  towns,  under  the  general 
name  of  Nomen  Latinum.  During  their  bde- 
pendenoe,  the  Latin  towns,  mostly  built  on  the 
top  of  steep  and  fortified  hills,  were  govenwd 
bv  dictators  elected  annually,  senates,  and  pop- 
ular assemblies.  Their  common  meetings  in 
which  federal  questions  were  discussed,  were 
held  in  a  sacred  grove  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Alba- 
nus, on  the  top  of  which  stood  a  temple  of  Jo- 
piter  Latiaris.  An  ancient  festival  celebrated 
there  in  honor  of  that  divinity  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans,  retainiug  its  name  of  JMsIottiiA 

LATONA  (Gr.  Aip-tt),  in  Grecian  mytholQgT, 
a  daughter  of  the  Titan  Ccenus  and  Phoebe,  and 
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mother  of  Apollo  and'DianA  by  Jupiter,  to 
whom  she  was  married  before  he  wedded  Juno. 
It  is  only  by  later  writers  that  she  is  described 
not  as  the  wife  but  concubine  of  Jnpiter.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fable,  Latona,  when  pregnant,  and 
persecuted  by  the  jealous  Juno,  could  find  no 
rest,  the  earth  being  afraid  to  receive  her,  while 
she  was  constantly  pursued  by  the  serpent  Py  tho. 
Finally  she  came  to  the  floating  isle  of  Delos, 
which  gaye  her  refuge,  or  whion,  as  some  ac- 
oonnts  state,  was  created  for  her  after  all  other 
parts  of  the  earth  had  been  cursed  should  they 
afford  her  rest.  Symbolically  Latona  seems  to 
hare  signified  the  primitive  darkness  whence 
rarung  Apollo,  or  the  li^bt.  She  was  only  wor- 
shipped in  connection  with  her  children. 

IaTOUR  D'AUVERGNE,  THtoPHiLB  Malo 
CoRRET  DB,  a  French  officer,  born  in  Garhaiz,. 
Brittany,  Nov.  23,  1748,  fell  in  action  at  Ober- 
hausen,  near  Neuburg  in  Bavaria,  June  27, 
1800.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Quim- 
per  and  at  the  military  school.  In  1767  he  en- 
tered the  army,  and  in  1781  served  under  the 
duke  de  Crillon  at  the  siege  of  Port  Mahon.  Af- 
ter the  French  revolution  broke  out  he  distin- 
guished himsef  in  Ghamb^ry  and  in  the  Pyr6- 
n6es.  He  refused  the  promotion  frequently 
offered  him,  saying  that  he  was  only  fit  to 
command  a  company  of  grenadiers.  All  the 
grenadier  companies  being  however  united  in 
one,  Latour  d'Auvergne  found  himself  while 
stiU  retaining  the  simple  title  of  captain,  at  the 
head  of  8,0<K)  men,  who  as  a  part  of  the  van- 
guard of  the  army  soon  became  the  terror  of 
the  enemy  under  the  name  of  *Uhe  infernal 
column.**  His  exploits  were  numerous  and 
desperate,  and  he  had  a  high  character  in  the 
council  of  war  as  well  as  on  the  battle  field. 
After  the  peace  of  Basel  he  made  a  sea  voyage 
for  his  health,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  an 
English  privateer.  In  1797  he  returned  through 
exchange  of  prisoners  to  France.  He  reentered 
the  army  as  substitute  for  the  son  of  a  friend, 
foi^ht  under  Mass6na  in  Switzerland,  rejoined 
hb  own  company  in  Germany  in  1800,  and  fell 
by  the  lance  of  a  Hulan,  exclaiming  that  it  was 
in  this  manner  he  wi^ed  to  die.  Many  re- 
wards of  bravery  were  offered  him,  which  he 
declined.  Kapoleon  at  one  time,  by  order  of 
the  directory,  sent  him  a  sword  with  an  in- 
scription declaring  him  to  be  the  first  grenadier 
of  France,  which  he  refused  to  accept,  saying: 
**  Among  us  soldiers  there  b  neither  first  nor 
lasL*^  A  monument  was  erected  on  the  spot 
where  he  fell,  and  his  heart,  embalmed  and 
kept  in  a  silver  vase,  was  carried  by  his  com- 
pany. His  name  continued  until  1814  to  be 
called  at  roll,  when  the  oldest  sergeant  answer- 
ed :  "Died  on  the  field  of  honor.**  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Nouvelles  reckerche$ 
twr  la  langue^  Vorigine  et  lea  antiquites  de»  Bre* 
tons  (12mo.,  Bayonne,  1792 ;  8d  ed.,  8vo.,  Ham- 
burg, 1802). 

LATREILLE,  Piebbb  AnobA,  a  French  nat- 
uralist, bom  in  Brives,  Nov.  29,  1762,  died  in 
Paris,  Feb.  6,  1888.     He  belonged  to  a  poor 


though  distinguished  &mny,  and  owed  his  edu- 
cation to  friends,  one  of  whom,  a  merchant,  by 
lending  him  works  on  natural  history,  awol&e 
in  him  a  love  for  that  study.  In  1778  the  baron 
d^spagnao,  governor  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides, 
invited  him  to  Paris  and  placed  him  in  the  col- 
lege of  Gardinal  Lemoine.  He  studied  theology, 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1786,  after  which  he 
retired  to  Brives,  where  he  passed  his  leisure 
in  the  study  of  entomology.  In  1788  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  became  intimate  witii 
Fabricius,  Glivier,  and  Boso,  and  brought  to  the 
notice  of  De  Lamarck  several  rare  and  curioos 
plants.  He  published  at  this  time  a  treatise  oa 
the  mutilliaa  (a  family  of  hymenopterous  in- 
sects) of  France,  and  contributed  articles  on  the 
subject  of  entomology  to  the  Encydop^U  m4- 
thodigue.  The  revolution  drove  him  firom  Paris^ 
but  he  was  arrested  at  Brives,  whither  he  had 
fied,  and  taken  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  transportation.  Becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  naturalists  Bory  de  St.  Vincent 
and  Dargelas  through  his  discovery  of  a  new 
insect,  they  obtained  for  him  his  freedom.  He 
resumed  his  studies  with  ardor,  and  in  1796 
published  at  Brives  his  celebrated  Prku  dM 
earacUrei  generiguea  dei  imeeteiy  dupati$  dant 
un  ordre  naturet  He  was  again  arrested  in 
1797  as  an  imigri^  but  was  once  more  saved 
by  influential  friends.  In  1798  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  entomological  department  of 
the  museum  of  natural  history.  In  1814  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences. 
When  De  Lamarck  lost  his  sight,  Latreille  was 
appointed  assistant  professor,  and  continued  his 
lectures  on  the  invertebrate  animals  until  the 
death  of  De  Lamarck  in  1829,  when  he  sncceed- 
ed  to  the  chair.  He  is  said  to  have  remarked 
on  attaininff  this  post  that  bread  had  been  given 
him  after  losing  his  teeth.  Latreille  was  un- 
questionably the  first  man  of  his  time  in  his 
particular  department  of  science.  His  writings 
are  very  volnminous. 

LATUDE,  Hknbi  Masebs  dk,  a  French  pris- 
oner  of  state,  born  in  the  ohAteau  of  Graisich, 
near  Montagnac,  March  28, 1726,  died  in  Paris, 
Jan.  1, 1806.  He  entered  the  army  while  young, 
but  in  1748  went  to  Paris  to  study  matliemat- 
ics.  Being  ambitious,  he  had  recourse  to  a 
trick  to  make  himself  known  at  court,  and  ob- 
taining an  interview  with  Hme.  de  Pompadour, 
informed  her  that  he  had  seen  a  box  placed  for 
her  in  the  post,  probably  for  no  good  purpose. 
The  box  came,  nlled  with  a  harmless  powder; 
and  ascertaining  that  Latude  himself  had  sent  it, 
the  marchioness  had  him  cast  into  the  Bastile, 
May  1,  1749,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  '^e 
prison  of  Yincennes.  Gn  June  26, 1760,  he  es- 
caped by  stratagem,  but  6  days  afterweord  volun- 
tarily gave  himself  up  to  the  king,  who  sent  him 
again  to  tlie  Bastile.  The  marchioness,  piqued 
that  be  had  not  applied  to  her  for  mercy,  pro- 
cured his  confinement  for  18  months  in  a  dnn- 
geon,  after  which  he  was  placed  in  an  ordinary 
room  of  the  prison.  From  this  place  he  made 
a  remarkable  escape,  Feb.  26, 1766,  and  fied  to 
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Amsterdam,  where  he  was  again  arrested  on 
June  1,  and  reconducted  to  the  Bastile.  He 
was  now  confined  in  a  dangeon,  chained  hand 
and  foot,  and  obliged  to  sleep  npon  straw  with- 
out any  oovering.  While  in  this  condition  he 
submitted  to  the  government  some  projects  of 
public  utility,  one  of  which  was  adopted,  but 

Erocured  him  no  better  treatment ;  but  in  1763, 
is  dungeon  becoming  nntenantable,  he  was  re- 
moved to  an  upper  room.  In  1764  Mme.  de 
Pomapdour  died,  and  Latude,  having  learned  the 
&ct,  petitioned  Sartine,  lieutenant-general  of 
police,  for  his  liberty.  Sartine  demanded  the 
name  of  the  person  who  had  given  him  the  in- 
formation, and  as  Latude  refused  to  betray  the 
secret  he  was  doubly  ironed  and  kept  on  bread 
and  water.  Having  been  removed  to  Vin- 
oennes  he  again  escaped,  was  again  arrested, 
and  finally,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XY.,  was 
liberated  through  the  influence  of  Malesherbes. 
June  5, 1777.  But  he  was  soon  after  rearrested 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  the  Bic^tre, 
where  he  remained  for  many  years.  A  noble- 
hearted  woman,  Mme.  Legros  of  Paris,  having 
by  a  remarkable  accident  learned  his  history, 
determined  to  obtain  his  liberty.  She  was 
nnwearied  in  her  efforts,  and  at  last,  having 
interested  the. cardinal  de  Rohan  and  Mme. 
Keeker  in  the  subject,  obtained  the  release  of 
the  prisoner,  March  18, 1784,  with  the  allowance 
of  a  small  pension,  and  took  him  into  her  house. 
The  French  academy  decreed  a  prize  to  Mme. 
Legros.  in  the  same  year,  for  her  efforts  in  be- 
half or  the  sufferer.  The  day  after  the  taking 
of  the  Bastile,  Latude  reclaimed  his  papers  and 
other  memorials  of  his  first  imprisonment.  The 
whole  were  publicly  exhibited  with  his  portrait 
in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  and  were  instrumen- 
tal in  exciting  the  populace.  In  1798  he  brought 
suit  for  damages  against  the  heirs  of  Mme.  de 
Pompadour,  and  was  awarded  the  sum  of  60,- 
000  livres,  of  which  he  received  only  10,000. 
He  published  a  Mimoire  de  M.  ds  Latude^  ingS" 
nieur  (8vo.,  Paris,  1784),  and  several  essays. 

LAUD,  William,  an  English  prelate,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  born  in  Beading,  Berk- 
shire, Oct.  7,  1673,  executed  on  Tower  hill, 
London,  Jan.  10,  1645.  Tlie  son  of  a  wealthy 
dothier,  he  was  educated  in  the  grammar  school 
of  his  native  town,  till  in  his  16th  year  he  en- 
tered St.  John^s  college,  Oxford,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  scholarship  in  1590  and  a  fellowship  in 
1698.  Heylin  relates  that  even  at  the  univer- 
sity he  was  so  '^popishly  inclined"  that  it  was 
almost  a  heresy  for  any  one  to  be  seen  in  his 
company,  and  a  misprision  of  heresy  to  give 
him  a  civil  salutation  in  the  streets.  He  re- 
eeived  clerical  orders  in  1601,  became  chaplain 
to  Charles  Lord  Mountioy,  earl  of  Devonshire, 
in  1606,  and,  though  holding  marriage  to  be 
an  indissoluble  sacrament,  performed  the  rites 
of  matrimony  between  that  nobleman  and  Lady 
Rich,  whose  first  husband  was  still  living.  For 
this  act,  which  proved  a  barrier  to  his  rapid 
preferment,  he  read  a  penitential  service  every 
year.     He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Bishop 


Keile  in  1608,  and  had  held  several  minor  liT« 
ings  when  in  1611  he  was  elected  president  of 
St  John's  college,  Oxford,  and  became  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains.  In  1616  he  was  presented 
to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester,  accompanied  King 
James  to  Scotiand  in  1617,  became  prebendaiy 
of  Westminster  in  1620,  and  was  raised  to  the 
see  of  St.  David^s  in  1621,  when  he  resigned  his 
presidentship.  In  1622  took  place  his  ftmoas 
conference  with  the  Jesuit  Usher,  in  preseooe 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  which  more  than 
at  any  other  time  he  gave  proof  of  intellectoal 
power.  The  result  was  that,  according  to  his 
diary,  he  became  "  C."  to  Buckingham.  The 
initial  is  usually  believed  to  stand  for  confessor. 
Under  the  patronage  of  this  nobleman  hb  rise 
was  rapid.  In  1624  he  was  made  a  member  of 
■the  court  of  high  commission,  in  1626  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  in  1627  a  privy  councillor,  and 
in  1628  bishop  of  London.  He  became  the  con- 
fidential adviser  of  Charles  I.  in  ecclesiastical 
affiurs,  succeeded  Buckingham  in  the  royal  fa- 
vor, and  began  to  play  a  foremost  part  in  politics. 
His  first  object  was  to  force  the  Puritans  and 
other  dissenters  to  conformity.  '^  Under  his  di- 
rection," says  Macaulay,  "  every  comer  of  ths 
realm  was  subjected  to  a  constant  and  minnte 
inspection.  Every  little  congregation  of  seps- 
ratists  was  tracked  out  and  broken  up.  Even 
the  devotions  of  private  families  could  not  es- 
cape tiie  vigilance  of  his  spies.  Such  fear  did 
his  rigor  inspire,  that  the  deadly  hatred  of  the 
church,  which  festered  in  innumerable  bosoms, 
was  generally  disguised  under  an  outward  show 
of  conformity.''  His  zeal  for  the  exaltation  of 
the  prelatical  character,  his  passion  for  a  cere- 
monious worship,  and  his  reverence  for  holi- 
days, vigils,  and  sacred  places,  prompted  his  oth- 
er measures.  In  1628  Dr.  Leighton,  a  Scotch- 
man, published  a  book  entitl^  ^^Sion's  Eea 
against  the  Prelacy."  At  the  instigation  of 
I^ud  he  was  brought  before  the  star  chamber 
in  1680,  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,- 
000,  was  twice  publicly  whipped  and  pilloried 
in  Cheapside,  had  his  ears  cut  ofi^  his  nostrils 
slit  open,  and  his  cheeks  branded  with  the  let- 
ters 8.  8.  (sower  of  sedition),  and  was  impris- 
oned 11  years  in  the  Fleet.  Land  was  now  in- 
timately associated  with  the  earl  of  Strafford,  of 
whose  principle  of  "thorough"  he  approved. 
He  became  chancellor  of  Oxford  in  1680,  of 
which  university  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor, 
and  was  present  in  1683  at  the  coronation  of 
the  king  in  Scotland,  urging  the  forced  estab- 
lishment of  episcopacy  and  uniformity  in  that 
country,  which  resulted  in  a  revolt  in  1687  and 
the  adoption  of  the  national  covenant  On  his 
return  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Cante^ 
bury,  began  his  administration  by  the  repub- 
lication of  the  "  Lawful  Sunday  Sports,"  en- 
forced an  exact  observance  of  the  rubric  and  a 
nniform  discipline  in  the  cathedral  churches,  and 
made  the  service  approximate  in  several  respecto 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual.  He  indicated 
his  preference  in  the  bestowment  of  benefices 
for  single  over  married  men.    His  tendency  to 
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GathoUdsm  appears  from  a  reoord  in  his  *'  Diaty'* 
that  a  cardinal^s  hat  was  offered  to  him,  which 
he  declined  with  the  answer  that  '^  something 
dwelt  within  me  which  wonld  not  suffer  that 
dll  Rome  was  other  than  it  is."  He  became 
one  of  the  committee  of  trade  and  the  king's 
revenue  in  1634,  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury 
soon  after,  and  a  censor  of  the  press  under  a 
decree  of  the  star  chamber  in  I687.  The  dergj 
at  that  time  held  probably  a  larger  share  in  the 
government  of  England  than  at  any  subsequent 
period*  The  public  odium  against  Land  caused 
hj  his  principles  and  his  overbearing  temper 
was  greatly  increased  when  the  star  chamber 
sentenced  Prjnne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick  to  be 
fined  and  maimed  for  libels  ^'  against  the  hier- 
archy of  the  church."  Immediately  alter  Uie 
meeting  of  the  long  parliament  in  1640  he  was 
impeached  for  high  treason  and  committed  to 
the  tower.  After  an  imprisonment  of  more 
than  3  years,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  defended 
himself  with  ability  and  often  with  success 
through  a  long  and  wearisome  process,  and  was 
oondemned  and  executed  by  a  sentence  that  is 
now  admitted  to  have  been  unjust  and  illegal. 
The  single  aim  of  his  life  was  to  produce 
diurch  uniformity,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  a 
narrow  understanding  and  a  nature  devoid  of 
deep  benevolent  feeling  gave  him  a  relentless 
zeaL  The  first  edition  of  his  complete  works 
is  in  the  "  Library  of  Anglo-Oatholic  Theology" 
(6  voK,  Oxford,  1847-'9).  His  principal  biog* 
rapbers  are  Prynne  (1644),  Heyhn  (1671),  Law- 
sou  (1829),  Le  Bas  (1836),  and  Baines  (1855). 

LAUDANUM,  tincture  of  opium,  prepared 
by  macerating  2^  oz.  of  powdered  opium  in  2 
wine  measure  pints  of  diluted  alcohol  for  14  days, 
then  expressing  and  filtering  through  paper ; 
or  8  oz.  of  the  drug  in  2  imperial  pints  of  proof 
spirit.  About  26  drops  of  the  tincture  are 
equivalent  to  one  grain  of  opium.  The  strength 
may  be  increased  by  exposure  to  evaporation ; 
and  when  after  standing  some  time  it  becomes 
thick^  it  should  be  administered  with  caution, 
especially  to  infants.    (See  Opitjm.) 

LAUDER,  RoBBBT  Scott,  a  Scottish  artist^ 
born  at  Silver  Mills,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1803. 
Showing  a  taste  for  art  in  his  youth,  he  was  en- 
abled by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  pursue  his  studies 
ic  the  trustees*  academy^  Edinburgh.  Subse- 
quently he  passed  5  years  on  the  continent,  and 
in  1838  established  himself  in  London.  His 
best  pictures  have  been  suggested  by  scenes  in 
Scott^s  novels,  and  comprise  ^'The  Trial  of  Effie 
Deans,**  well  known  by  the  engraving  of  it, 
**  Meg  Merrilies,*'  ^'  Olaverhouse  ordering  Mor- 
ton to  be  Shot,"^.  He  has  also  produced  large 
Scriptural  compositions,  one  of  which,  ^^  Christ 
teaching  Humility,*'  was  purchased  by  the  Scot- 
tish association  for  the  encouragement  of  art  as 
the  commencement  of  a  Scottish  national  gal- 
lery. Since  1849  he  has  resided  in  Edinburgh. 

LAUDER,  WiLUAK,  a  Scottish  literary  ad- 
venturer, bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  died  in  Barbados  in  1771.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 


subsequently  made  several  attempts  to  procure 
a  promsorsbip  in  taat  institution,  which,  not- 
withstanding a  high  reputation  for  scholarship, 
were  unsuccessful,  his  disposition  and  character 
being  much  disliked.  In  1739  he  published  an 
elegant  edition  of  sacred  Latin  poems  by  Arthur 
Johnston  and  others.  A  few  years  later  he 
established  himself  in  London  as  a  teacher  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  proposed  to  publish  by 
subscription  an  edition  of  the  Latin  poetry  of 
Grotius,  Masenius,  and  others,  of  which  only  2 
vols,  appeared  (1762-'3).  In  Jan.  1747,  he  be- 
gan to  publish  in  the  '^  Gentleman*s  Magazine** 
a  series  of  papers,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
show  that  Milton,  in  composing  his  "  Paradise 
Lost,**  had  borrowed  largely  from  Masenius, 
Staphorstins,  Grotius,  and  other  writers.  The 
substance  of  these  appeared  in  his  ^  Essay  on 
Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns  in 
his  ^Paradise  Lost*"  (1750),  the  preface  and 
postscript  of  which  were  written  by  Dr.  John- 
son. A  pamphlet  by  John  Douglas,  afterward 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  vindication  of  Milton 
from  the  accusation  of  plagiarism,  showed  that 
many  of  the  passages  cited  as  plagiarisms  had 
been  interpolated  from  Alexander  Hog's  Latin 
trimalation  of  *^  Paradise  Lost.**  Lauder,  un- 
able to  meet  the  charge  of  forg^  and  impo- 
sition thus  brought  against  him,  signed  a  con- 
fession of  his  offence,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Douglas,  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  he 
nevertheless  published  in  1764  another  work 
impugning  the  fame  of  Milton,  entitled  "  The 
Grand  Impostor,  or  Milton  detected  of  Forgery 
against  King  Charles  the  First ;"  an  answer  to 
which,  supposed  to  be  from  the  hand  of  John- 
son, appeared  in  the  ^'  Gentleman's  Magazine" 
of  the  same  year.  He  subsequently  emigrated 
to  Barbados,  where  he  kept  a  school. 

LAUDERDALE.  L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ala., 
bordering  on  Tenn.  and  Miss.,  and  bounded  W. 
and  S.  by  the  Tennessee  river ;  area,  672  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860, 17,172,  of  whom  6,015  were  slaves. 
It  has  a  hilly  surface,  underlying  which  are  iron 
ore  and  limestone  in  large  quantities.  The  soil 
is  fertile  and  well  watered.  The  productions 
in  1860  were  786,145  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
80,529  of  oats,  62,159  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  10,- 
606  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6  grist  mills, 
12  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  36  churches,  and 
909  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Ten* 
nessee  and  Alabama  railroad  will  pass  through, 
the  W.  part  of  the  county,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  extends  from 
Tnsoumbia  to  Florence,  the  capital  II.  An 
E.  CO.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  Ala.,  and  drain- 
ed by  branches  of  Chickasawha  river;  area, 
700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,717,  of  whom  2,661 
were  slaves.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
324,459  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  111,444  of  sweet 
potatoes,  102,203  lbs.  of  rice,  and  4,195  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  9  saw  mills,  9  grist  mills,  1 
newspaper  office,  28  churches,  and  521  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Capital, 
Muion.    III.  A  W.  00.  of  Tenn.,  bounded  N. 
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by  Forked  Deer  river,  8.  {)y  the  Hatcbie,  and 
W.  by  the  Mississippi,  separating  it  from  Ark. ; 
area,  875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  5,169,  of  whom 
1,766  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  or  undalating 
surface  and  a  rich  soil.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  216,896  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  18,- 
888  of  sweet  potatoes,  18,516  of  oats,  157,440 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  81,258  of  bntter,  and  1,604  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  14  grist  mills,  2  saw 
mills,  and  11  churches.    Capital,  Ripley. 

LAUDON,  Baron.    See  Lottdon. 

LAUMONITE  (called  by  Werner  efflorescing 
zeolite,  from  its  property  of  ornmbling  to  pow- 
der by  exposure  to  the  air),  a  mineral  found  in 
cavities  in  amygdaloidal  rocks,  and  also  in 
sienite  and  porphyry  in  different  oonntriee; 
named  from  Laumont  the  mineralogist,  who  first 
observed  it  in  the  lead  mines  in  Brittany.  It 
occurs  in  crystals  of  the  form  of  oblique  rhom- 
boidal  prisms,  and  also  in  lamellar  masses.  The 
oolor  is  yellowish  or  grayish  white ;  hardness 
8.5-4;  specific  gravity  2.8-2.4.  In  composition 
it  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
a  specimen  from  Phippeburg,  Me.,  giving  the 
following  proportions  of  its  ingredients  :  silica 
61.98,  dnmina  21.12,  Kme  11.71,  and  water 
15.05^99.86.  Some  varieties  are  so  liable  to 
effloresce  and^fall  to  fine  powder,  that  they  can 
be  preserved  only  by  a  coating  of  gum  Arabic, 
which  must  be  frequently  renewed.  The  min- 
eral is  found  at  many  of  the  copper  mines  of 
Lake  Superior. 

LAUNAY,  EmujsnjJSL  Louis  Henbi  dx.  See 
Antbaioues. 

LA  UNION,  a  seaport  of  San  Salvador,  situ- 
ated on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  great  bay  of  Fonseca;  pop.  2,500. 
It  is  the  principal  port  of  the  republic.  Under 
the  crown  it  was  called  San  Carlos.  It  is  hot 
and  unhealthy,  and  the  shoaling  of  the  water 
in  the  bay  before  the  town  has  been  so  great 
within  the  past  few  years  that  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  establishment  to  a  point  6 
m.  further  down  the  bay,  called  Punta  de  Chi- 
qnirin.  La  Union  is  in  fact  the  port  of  the  large 
oommercial  city  of  San  Miguel. 

LAUREL,  a  name  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  plants  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world, 
from  some  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
genus  lauru8  (Linn.).  Formerly  many  kinds 
of  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  were  considered 
species  of  this  genus,  which  are  now  placed 
under  distinct  genera  in  the  natural  order  of 
lauracea  by  those  botanists  who  have  carefully 
studied  them.  Such  are  the  camphor  tree  (L.. 
eamphoHfera^  E&mpfer),  the  cinnamon  tree  of 
the  Fast,  and  in  this  country  the  sassafras  tree 
(Z.  tasaafroM,  Linn.)  and  the  benzoin  (Z.  leneoin, 
Linn.)  of  our  northern  flora,  with  the  red  bay 
(L.  Ca/rolmiengU,  Oatesby)  of  the  southern 
states.  The  only  genuine  species  now  allowed 
'is  the  sweet  bay,  or  L,  nohilii  (Linn.).  This  is 
an  evergreen  tree,  or  rather  shrub,  sometimes 
growing  to  the  height  of  60  feet,  yet  alwaya 
displaying  a  tendency  to  throw  up  suckers  from 
theroots.  Usually  it  is  from  20  to  80  feet  high, 


and  in  Europe  is  cultivated  in  gardens  as  m 
elegant  plant^  its  foliage  being  semperrirent, 
its  leaves  lanceolate,  wavy  at  the  margin,  ana 
quite  smooth,  and  possessing  an  agreeable  fra- 
grance. The  flowers,  however,  are  small,  4  or 
6  clustered  together  in  the  axils  of  the  lesT^ 
of  a  yellowish  whito  color  and  dotted.  Th« 
fruit  is  an  ovate  fleshy  berry  of  a  very  daric 
purple  approaching  to  black,  endowed  with  the 
same  aromatic  properties  as  the  leaves,  wheooe 
both  have  been  used  as  stimulants  and  carmina- 
tives. Several  varieties  are  given,  depending 
upon  the  character  of  the  foliage,  anch  as 
broader,  narrower,  more  crisped,  undulate,  or 
variegated,  and  the  like ;  and  one  sort  is  meiw 
tioned  as  possessing  double  flowers.  The  lanrd 
(Gr.  fkK^vrj)  is  represented  in  Greek  mythology 
as  having  been  created  by  the  goddess  Gsa 
(Terra)  to  console  Apollo  for  the  loss  of  the 
nymph  Daplme,  whom  she  had  rescued  from 
his  pursuit  In  the  days  of  Roman  greatness 
it  was  considered  an  emblem  of  victory  and  like- 
wise of  clemency,  crowning  the  victor,  and  be- 
ing borne  in  the  hands  of  the  returning  soldiery. 
It  is  honorably  mentioned  by  Chancer  as  the 
crown  of  the  knights  of  the  round  table.  The 
laurel  cannot  bear  much  cold,  and  requires  good 
soil.  It  is  usually  propagated  by  layers,  hot 
can  also  be  raised  from  seeds,  the  layers  bong 
employed  for  increasing  the  rarer  varieties.  It 
is  found  to  be  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  auk' 
ers  have  been  known  to  spring  up  from  a  stomp 
supposed  for  two  years  previous  to  be  dead.— 
A  species  of  evergreen  cherry  known  as  the 
Portugal  laurel  (eerastu  Lusitanita^  Loisel), 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Portugal  or  the 
Azores,  is  a  handsome  shrub  20  feet  high,  with 
leaves  of  a  lucid  green  and  long  bunches  of 
flowers,  succeeded  by  oval  berries  of  a  dark 
purple  when  ripe.  It  has  been  used  in  Britam 
for  hedges.  In  the  neighborhood  of  London  it 
has  proved  hardy,  flowering  and  ripening  its 
seeds.  There  is  anotber  cherry  called  in  £n|j- 
land  the  common  laurel  ((7.  lauro-eerawf,  Loi- 
sel; prunua  tauro-ceraws^LmTi.y  (SeeCHHor 
Laubsl.)  The  Carolina  laurel  {C.  CaroltnioM^ 
Michauz)  and  the  holly-leaved  laurel  of  this 
section  of  evergreen  cherries  (C,  ilicifiUut^ 
Nuttall)  are  American  species  of  the  hntr^ 
eeran.  The  former  is  an  evergreen  tree  from 
80  to  60  feet  high,  growing  upon  river  banb 
from  South  Carolina  to  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
Arkansas,  with  leaves  so  poisonous  as  oA«n  to 
destroy  cattle.  The  latter  is  a  small-branch- 
ed tree  with  large,  bitter,  and  astringent  fndi, 
found  on  the  mountains  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cah- 
fomia.  There  are  several  other  species,  wrongly 
considered  as  North  American  but  really  Euro- 
pean.— ^The  term  lanrel  is  attached  to  manj 
plants  wholly  diverse,  of  which  the  ground 
lanrel  (epigcea  repens^  linn.),  the  spurge  lanrd 
(daphne  laureola,  Willd.),  and  the  big  Iwjrel 
(magnolia  grandiflora)  are  familiar  exampl^ 
The  so  called  American  laurel,  including  the 
mountain  laurel,  sheep  laurel,  Ac.,  is  the  genua 
Eaknia  (Linn.).    (See  Eauoa.) 
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LAUREL,  a  8.  E.  oo.  of  Kj^  drained  by 
Rockcastle  ri^er  and  Laurel  creek;  area,  288 
•q.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,146,  of  whom  192  were 
fllaTea.  The  surface  is  unaulating  or  hillj  and 
thickly  timbered,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  64,927  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  1T,889  of  oats,  2,122  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  11,688  of  wool.  There  were  8  saw  mills, 
7  churches,  and  180  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  Loudon. 

LAURENS.  L  A  N.  W.  district  of  S.  0., 
bounded  N.  E.  by  Enoree  river  and  S.  W.  by 
the  Saluda;  area,  812  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 
88,407,  of  whom  11,952  were  slaves;  white 
pop.  in  1859, 10,660.  The  surface  is  moderately 
uneven,  and  tiie  soil,  watered  by  numerous 
small  rivers,  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  The 
prevailing  geological  formation  is  granite.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  895,291  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  129,694  of  wheat,  192,476  of  oats, 
102,926  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  15,842  bales  of 
ootton.  There  were  83  grist  mills,  23  saw  and 
planing  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  42  churches, 
and  863  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Cap- 
ital, Laurensville.  U.  A  central  co.  of  Ga., 
traversed  by  the  Oconee  river ;  area,  780  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  6,682,  of  whom  3,288  were 
davea.  It  abounds  in  soft  limestone,  and  has 
an  undulating  surface  overgrown  in  many 
places  with  forests.  The  soil  is  a  fertile  sandy 
loam,  resting  on  a  bed  of  clay.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  211,958  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  82,995  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,883  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  12  grist  mills,  8  saw 
mills,  12  churches,  and  200  pupils  attending 
public  schools.    Capital,  Dublin. 

LAURENS,  Henbt,  an  American  merchant 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in 
1724,  died  ther^  Dec.  8,  1792.  His  ancestors 
were  French  Huguenots  who  shared  in  the 
exile  of  the  sect  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  He  was  educated  in  Charleston, 
was  designed  for  mercantile  life,  and  passed 
from  school  to  a  counting  house  in  Charleston, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  another  in 
London,  where  he  misht  e^joy  a  larger  field  for 
oommeroial  study  and  acquaintance.  Return- 
ing to  his  native  city,  he  began  business  for 
himself,  which  he  pursued  with  a  rare  industry 
and  intelligence.  He  was  severely  diligent^ 
knew  how  to  economize  time,  and  was  a  model 
of  integrity,  method^  and  comprehensive  Judg- 
ment. As  rigid  with  others  as  himself,  he 
trained  all  his  agents  and  subordinates  to  order- 
ly habits  like  his  own;  so  that  his  counting 
room  became  a  school  of  discipline,  into  which 
the  youth  was  deemed  fortunate  who  could  find 
hja  way.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  strict- 
ness of  discipline  by  which  he  endowed  those 
about  him  with  the  most  admirable  attributes 
for  business^  and  crowned  his  own  career  with 
ample  fortune  and  the  respect  of  the  commu- 
nity. Although  tenacious  of  his  interests  as  a 
boainesa  man,  ne  did  not  suffer  them  to  quench 
patriotism,  but  was  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the 
abnaes  of  power.    His  contests  with  the  crown 


Jadgee  were  firequ^nt,  especially  in  respect  to 
their  arbitrary  decisions  in  marine  law  and  the 
courts  of  admiralty,  and  his  pamphlets  gave  re- 
markable proof  of  legal  ability.  He  held  a  com- 
mission in  one  of  the  fierce  border  wars,  when 
tho  British  forces  with  the  provincial  re^menta 
were  called  out  to  defend  the  frontier  against 
Cherokee  hostilities.  He  left  a  diary  of  the 
expedition  in  manuscript.  Having  realized  an 
ample  fortune  and  founded  one  or  more  valu- 
able plantations,  he  retired  from  business,  and 
in  1771  visited  Europe,  and  put  his  sons  to 
school  in  England.  He  made  the  tour  of  Great 
Britain,  spent  some  time  on  the  continent,  and 
wrote  diaries  of  his  travels,  full  of  curious  details 
and  reflections  which  are  still  in  manuscript. 
His  methodical  habits  appear  also  in  large  and 
carefully  arranged  collections  of  letters  written 
daring  nis  mercantile  career.  He  was  in  Lon- 
don when  the  growing  political  controversies 
between  the  crown  and  the  colonies  had  reach- 
ed a  degree  of  intensity  which  required  the 
patriotic  attention  of  every  citizen.  In  1774 
he  was  one  of  38  Americans,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  were  South  Carolinians,  who  signed  a 

S)titionto  dissuade  parliament  from  passing  the 
oston  port  bill.  He  still  hoped  that  wisdom 
and  policy  might  avert  the  perils  of  war ;  was 
not  prepared  for  separation,  and  strove  only  for 
redress  of  grievances;  and  in  this  feeling  and 
opini(m  he  represented  justly  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  South  Carolina,  who  were  not 
then  anticipating  a  violent  issue.  One  third  of 
them  at  least  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  only  re- 
cently in  the  countiy.  Finding,  however,  that 
petition  was  unavailing,  and  that  war  was  in- 
evitable unless  averted  by  a  base  submission,  he 
hastened  home  to  take  his  part  in  the  patriotic 
canse,  reaching  Charleston  near  the  close  of 
1774.  He  was  made  one  of  the  council  of  safety, 
of  which  body  he  soon  became  president  His 
enei^gy,  courage,  and  habits  of  business  were  slU 
brought  into  active  exercise,  and  he  fully  satis- 
fied  the  demands  of  patriotism  and  the  commu- 
nity bv  his  zeal  and  devotion.  In  1776  he  was 
eleotea  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress 
from  'South  Carolina,  and  became  its  president, 
which  office  he  held  till  the  close  of  1778.  He 
was  a  frequent  correspondent  and  resolute  sup- 
porter of  Washington.  His  correspondence  with 
him,  and  with  many  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  revolution,  is  still  extant,  showing 
his  methodical  habits,  patriotism,  and  sagacity. 
In  1779  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Holland,  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty,  but  was  captured  on  his  way  thither  by 
a  British  frigate.  He  threw  his  papers  over- 
board, but  they  were  recovered  by  the  enemy. 
They  afforded  condnsive  evidence  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  also  disclosed  the  fact  that  Holland 
had  been  in  secret  negotiation  with  the  revolted 
colonies,  which  led  to  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Great  Britain  against  Holland.  He  was  ta&en 
to  London,  was  known  to  have  been  president 
of  tlie  rebel  congress,  and  was  closely  incar- 
cerated  in  the  tower.    His  health  suffering,  he. 
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was  indulged  with  a  doOjrwalk  in  fresh  air, 
accompanied  by  a  goard.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions he  happened  to  encounter  Lord  Greorge 
Gordon,  then  a  prisoner  also,  and  was  addressed 
hy  him.  Though  refusing  to  walk  or  converse 
with  his  lordship,  sach  was  the  jealousy  of 
the  crown  ofScers  that  he  was  remanded  into 
close  confinement.  His  imprisonment  continued 
for  nearly  15  months,  during  which  he  was 
greatly  enfeebled,  and  suffer^  also  from  fre- 
quent and  acute  attacks  of  gout.  He  was  sol- 
aced, however,  by  the  kind  attentions  of  many 
friends,  among  whom  was  Edmund  Burke.  The 
British  government  made  frequent  attempts  on 
his  patriotism,  but  in  vain.  All  that  they  ob- 
tained ftom  him  was  a  petition  for  his  enlarge- 
ment, modestly  expressed,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  honestly  striven  to  prevent  the  final 
rupture  between  the  crown  and  the  colonies. 
"While  a  prisoner  he  learned  the  death  of  his 
son,  John  Laurens,  slain  in  a  skirmish  near 
the  close  of  the  war.  Though  his  h^th  was 
broken  when  he  was  released,  he  received  the 
commission  of  congress  as  one  of  its  ministers 
for  negotiating  the  peace.  He  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  (Nov.  80, 1782)  with  Franklin  and 
Jay  he  signed  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty. 
On  his  return  to  America  he  was  welcomed  with 
the  highest  consideration.  Offices  were  ten- 
dered him,  which  he  was  compelled  to  decline. 
His  failing  health,  advanced  age,  and  the  di- 
lapidation of  his  estates,  which  had  suffered 
from  British  sequestration,  required  that  he 
should  confine  his  attention  to  his  own  interests. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  given  to  agricul- 
ture. By  an  ii^unction  in  his  will,  his  body 
was  burned  according  to  detailed  directions  of 
his  own,  and  the  remains  collected  and  buried. 
He  left  numerous  original  and  valuable  papers, 
a  portion  of  which  have  been  published  in  the 
collections  of  the  S.  0.  historical  society. 

LAURENS,  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  American  revolutionary 
army,  a  favorite  aide-de-camp  of  Washington, 
bom  about  1756,  slain  in  battle  on  the  Comba- 
hee,  S.  0.,  Aug.  27,  1782.  He  was  educated 
chiefiy  in  England,  but  returning  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  joined  the  American  army  in 
1777.  As  an  aid  of  Washington,  he  was  fre- 
quently his  secretary,  and  the  letters  of  the 
commander-in-chief  in  his  handwriting  are  still 
extant.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 
of  Brandy  wine.  In  the  battle  of  Germantown 
he  was  severely  wounded  while  boldly  attempt- 
ing to  expel  the  enemy  from  Cbew^s  house.  He 
was  engaged  at  Monmouth,  and  acquired  in- 
creased reputation  in  Rhode  Island.  On  the 
appearance  of  the  enemy  in  the  South  he  re- 
paired to  Charleston,  and  was  attached  to  the 
militia  force  of  Moultrie,  who  was  watching  the 
movements  of  the  British  in  Oeorgia.  When 
the  British  general  Prevost  attempted  a  coup  d^ 
main  against  Charleston  with  a  force  of  6,000 
men.  Gen.  Moultrie  threw  himself  across  his 
path  with  but  1,000  militia,  seeking  only  to  re- 
tard|  not  to  arrest,  his  advance.    Li  tlus  task 


of  skirmishing  and  ooveiing  defiles  Lanrens  was 
greatly  distinguished.  At  the  pass  of  Coobk- 
whatcnie,  at  tiie  head  of  about  20  regiibirB  and 
200  militia,  he  met  the  columns  of  Prevost,  and 
was  again  wounded,  escaping  with  his  life  onlj 
by  the  gallantry  of  a  subordinate  officer,  Capt 
Wigg.  Confined  to  the  garrison  <^  Charleston, 
he  was  the  right  arm  of  Moultrie  during  its  brief 
investment  Subsequently,  when  the  combined 
French  and  American  fdroes  under  D'Estaing 
and  Lincoln  attempted  the  storm  of  Savannah, 
he  led  the  light  infantry,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  mount  the  British  lines.  When  Gharlea- 
ton  was  besieged  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  be  vas 
prominent  in  sorties,  and  displayed  unifom 
courage  and  enthusiasm.  After  it  had  faDen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  rejoined  th« 
army  of  Washington,  then  utterly  lacking  is 
resources.  It  became  necessaiy  to  appeal  to 
France  for  succor,  and  it  was  determined  to 
send  a  special  representative  from  the  army 
who  could  boldly  report  its  real  condilaon.  For 
this  mission  Washington  designated  Lanrens  to 
congress,  and  he  set  out  in  the  autumn  of  1780. 
The  object  was  to  negotiate  a  loan.  He  prompt- 
ly reported  his  arrival  and  business  to  the  min- 
ister Yergennes,  but  seemingly  in  vain.  Tbe 
formalities  of  court  and  the  self-complacency  of 
the  minister,  who  would  not  be  hurried,  baffled 
him  for  more  than  two  months.  With  the  spirit 
of  a  patriot,  knowing  that  the  condition  of  his 
country  would  admit  of  no  more  delay,  be  de- 
termined in  defiance  of  all  form  to  take  the 
affair  out  of  the  hands  of  sabordinates  by  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  the  king.  Dr.  Franklin,  the  ita- 
dent  American  minister,  would  have  dissuaded 
him ;  Yergennes,  to  whom  he  avowed  his  pn^ 
pose,  was  confounded  by  its  audacity.  Bnt 
lAurens  persevered,  and  at  a  public  levee  pre- 
sented his  memorial  at  a  moment  when  Looii 
expected  only  a  passing  presentation  of  himself 
He  took  occasion  to  say  to  the  king  that  he  was 
just  ^om  the  army  of  Washington,  that  he 
knew  well  its  condition,  and  touching  bis  sword 
he  added  that  unless  speedy  succor  was  aent  to 
his  country,  the  weapon  which  he  now  wore  at 
his  side,  as  the  ally  of  his  mcgesty,  might  be 
drawn,  as  the  subject  of  the  king  of  England, 
against  him  and  France.  The  king  was  con- 
fused for  a  moment^  recovered  himself,  replied 
briefiy  to  the  address,  received  the  memorial, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  Its  prayer 
was  granted,  money  and  supplies  were  fo- 
nished,  and  the  American  army  was  saved. 
His  n)i6sion  thus  successfully  executed,  Lanrens 
returned,  and  resumed  his  military  duties.  At 
the  siege  of  Torktown  he  led  a  forlorn  hope, 
captured  one  of  the  two  redoubts  which  were 
stormed,  and  received  in  person  the  sword  of 
the  commander.  When,  in  the  dosing  period 
of  the  war,  all  active  operations  had  ceased  in 
the  North,  he  hastened  to  join  the  array  of  the 
South  under  Gen.  Greene.  Here  the  enterprise 
of  Laurens  was  manifest,  though  the  war  was 
languishing.  In  the  numerous  little  afihirs  re- 
sulting from  the  necessity  of  checking  Briw 
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depredations  upon  tbe  plantationfly  and  for  oon- 
fining  tho  garrison  to  the  walls  of  Charleston, 
he  was  constantly  active;  and  he  was  conspio- 
HODS  in  some  bold  attempts  to  surprise  their 
detachments  along  the  sea  islands  and  under 
the  very  gnns  of  their  shipping.  In  all  these 
movements  his  bravery  was  snob  as  to  be  a(y> 
counted  rashness;  and  tbe  result  would  seem 
to  confirm  this  judgment  upon  his  conduct. 
Hearing  of  an  enterprise  against  a  strong  ma- 
raoding  force  of  the  British  who  were  engaged 
in  ravaging  the  plantations  along  the  Oombahee, 
Laurens,  who  had  been  for  some  time  sick  with 
agoe,  rose  from  bed,  and  eagerly  sought  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  designed  for  their  arrest.  By 
hard  riding  he  overtook  the  brigade,  which  had 
already  reached  the  north  bank' of  the  Oombahee 
river,  near  the  ferry.  The  enemy  occupied  the 
banks  opposite.  Twelve  miles  below  the  ferry, 
on  the  extreme  end  of  Ohehaw  neck,  the  land 
jnts  out  toward  the  bed  of  the  river,  affording 
from  this  point  an  excellent  station  from  which  to 
assail  the  enemy  in  his  retreat  Laurens,  with 
some  50  infantry,  a  few  matrosses,  and  a  how- 
itzer, hastened  to  occnpy  this  point.  He  reach- 
ed the  plantation  of  Mr.  Stock,  contiguous  to 
the  Ghehaw  point,  on  the  night  of  Aug.  26,  and 
^epared  to  reach  the  station  by  daylight  in  the 
morning.  He  spent  the  evening  in  pleasant 
oonversation  with  the  ladies.  Possessing  a  fine 
education  and  all  the  graces  of  the  courtier,  he 
sought  to  dissipate  their  apprehensions  by  the 
gayeat  language,  and  merrily  proposed  to  raise 
a  scaffold  for  them,  as  in  days  of  chivalry,  from 
which  they  should  be  able  to  behold  the  action. 
The  oonversation  was  keenly  remembered  when 
the  oatastrophe  of  the  next  day  was  made 
known.  The  enemy  had  probably  been  advised 
of  his  movement,  slip^d  their  caoles  that  very 
night,  descended  the  river  to  Ghehaw,  landed  in 
force  on  the  point  of  which  Laurens  proposed 
to  take  possession,  and  covered  themselves  in 
the  long  grass  and  fennel,  in  ambush,  along  the 
road  on  which  he  had  to  pass.  As  soon  as  they 
were  discovered,  he  charged  them,  riding  at  the 
bead  of  his  troops,  and,  leading  them  on  with 
desperate  gallantry,  was  slain  at  the  first  fire  of 
the  firicish.  The  bitterness  of  this  catastrophe 
was  deepened  in  the  public  mind  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  affair  in  which  he  was  engaged  was 
of  so  small  significance;  that  the  war  was  vir- 
tually over;  that  the  predatory  party  against 
which  he  went  was  not  seeking  an  encounter, 
bnt  forage  and  provisions  for  the  necessities  of 
the  garrison,  and  with  which  to  supply  the  ship- 
ping in  preparation  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
city.  Very  great  and  general  was  the  sorrow 
occasioned  by  so  sad  and  sudden  a  close  to  his 
brilliant  career.  Washington  himself  lamented 
him  with  keen  feeling  and  eloquent  utterance. 
Bo  did  Greene,  Hamilton,  and  most  of  the  emi- 
nent men  of  the  time.  Laurens  had  been  great- 
ly in  the  confidence  of  Washington,  and  was  a 
doee  comrade  of  Hamilton;  and  these  two 
yooDg  men,  with  an  ardent  attadiment  for  each 
other,  were  emulous  in  the  struggle  for  great 


achievements.  It  Ivas  the  preference  of  Wash- 
ington which  decided  congress  to  appoint  Lau- 
rens the  commissioner  to  France.  Washing- 
ton knew  the  proper  man,  and  knew  what  was 
needed.  Laurens  requited  the  preference  of 
Washington  with  the  most  affectionate  devo- 
tion ;  toiled  in  his  tent  at  midnight  writing  let- 
ters and  despatches ;  was  his  chief  medium  of 
communication  with  the  foreigners,  French, 
German,  and  Polish,  in  the  service;  rushed  be* 
tween  him  and  danger  at  Monmouth :  and  some* 
times,  perhaps,  exhibited  his  attacnment  in  a 
manner  whidi  the  severe  Washington  might  not 
be  prepared  to  approve,  yet  could  not  properly 
condemn,  as  when  he  called  out  and  shot  Gen. 
Gluurles  Lee  in  a  duel  for  disrespectful  language 
to  his  general.  Lee,  wounded,  said  of  his  an- 
tagonist: ^^How  handsomely  tbe  young  fellow 
behaved !  I  could  have  hu^^ped  him  T'  So  va- 
rious were  his  merits,  so  distinguished  his  chief 
excellences,  talents,  accomplishments,  and  vir- 
tues, that  his  death  called  everywhere  into  ut- 
terance the  voice  of  eulogy  and  lamentation. 
Hamilton  wrote  of  him  in  terms  of  the  liveliest 
regret  and  admiration.  Even  before  this  period, 
he  had  won  among  his  comrades  and  in  the  ar- 
my the  title  of  the  *'  Bayard  of  the  revolution.^' 
His  very  daring,  even  to  desperation,  had  vast 
and  beneficial  uses  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
when  the  Americans  were  but  too  apt,  at  one 
time,  to  hold  British  grenadiers  to  be  invincible. 
The  knowledge  of  this,  the  desire  to  inspirit  the 
militia,  the  wounded  pride  of  personal  charac- 
ter, were  the  infiuences  that  prompted  Laurens 
and  other  gallant  gentlemen  to  seek  danger,  as 
it  would  seem  wantonly,  the  better  to  impress 
and  raise  the  courage  of  their  people.  At  the 
council  board,  Laurens  was  calm,  circumspect, 
and  judicious.  As  one  instance  of  that  magna- 
nimity which  distinguished  his  general  conduct, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  promoted  by 
congress,  out  of  the  regular  order,  and  in  ad- 
vance of  grade  in  the  army,  he  declined  the  com- 
mission, lest  it  should  awaken  the  iealousy  of 
comrades,  wrong  their  claims,  and  do  harm  to  the 
service.  His  European  education  gave  him  great 
advantage  over  his  brother  officers  generally  in 
American  society,  but  he  never  presumed  upon 
it,  and,  except  in  the  field,  was  singularly  un- 
ambitious of  display.  His  correspondence  was 
voluminous,  and  large  portions  of  it  are  yet  pre- 
served. It  exhibits  an  easy,  graceful,  yet  vig- 
orous style,  marked  equally  by  thought,  infor- 
mation, ana  originality  and  freedom  of  opinion. 
He  strenuously  urged  upon  his  fiEtther  the  em- 
ployment of  negroes  in  the  armies  of  the  South, 
alleging  their  frequent  employment  in  those  of 
tbe  North,  and  uiat,  under  good  white  officers, 
they  could  be  made  to  do  good  service.  He  was 
not  unaware  that,  under  the  old  colonial  system 
of  South  Garolina,  masters  taking  the  field  in  Uie 
border  wars  were  required  to  bring  with  them 
a  certain  quota  from  the  body  of  their  slaves. 
These,  following  their  owners  into  battle,  were 
found  efficient.  But  his  &ther  opposed  the  pol- 
icy in  an  abli  letter  which  is  still  extant:  and 
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though  the  measore  was  broached  in  WDgeea^ 
and  by  Sonth  Oarolinians  (in  fact  it  originated 
with  cfobn  Laarens),  it  was  deemed  unadvisable 
to  adopt  it  The  troth  ia,  the  southern  army 
had  no  other  means  of  sapport  than  those  which 
came  from  the  slave  labor  in  the  fields.  There 
was  no  pay,  no  provision,  no  commissariat,  no 
money,  no  resonroea;  save  what  was  gleaned 
at  harvest  time  from  the  plantation ;  and  the 
rice,  corn,  and  tobacco  fields  of  8onth  Carolina 
sustained  the  two  armies,  British  and  American, 
during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  in  the 
South.  Hence  neither  British  nor  American 
was  eager  to  disturb  the  existing  condition  of 
things  in  respect  to  the  slave  labor  of  the  South. 
The  negroes  were  much  more  important  to  both 
parties  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  than  in  those 
of  war. 

LAURENTUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium, 
between  Ostia  and  Lavinium,  about  1dm.  from 
Rome,  and  contiguous  to  the  coast.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Latium  and  the  residence  of  its  king 
when  ^neas  and  the  Trojans  arrived  in  Italy. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  neighboring  municipality 
of  Lavinium.  Laurentum  gave  name  to  a  ter- 
ritory which  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  to  near  Ardea,  and  which,  in  imperial 
times,  was  studded  fdong  the  shore  with  the 
villas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  among  which 
were  those  of  the  younger  Pliny  and  the  em- 
peror Commodus. 

LAURISTON,  Alezaivdbb  JaoquesBbbvabd 
Law,  marquis  de,  a  French  soldier,  grandson  of 
a  brother  of  the  financier  Law,  born  in  Pondi- 
cherry,  Hindostan,  Feb.  1,  1768,  died  in  Paris, 
June  10, 1828.  At  the  military  school  of  Paris 
he  was  intimate  with  Bonaparte.  In  1T92  and 
following  year  he  served  in  the  armies  of  the 
north,  of  the  Moselle  and  Sambre-et-Meuse,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Valen- 
ciennes. In  1T96  he  resigned,  and  left  the 
army ;  but  he  was  recalled  by  Napoleon  when 
first  consul,  was  appointed  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Italy.  In  1801  he  was 
sent  on  diplomatic  business  to  Denmark,  and  in 
1802,  having  been  chosen  to  convey  to  London 
the  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  was  there  received  with  great  enthusi- 
asm by  the  people,  who  took  the  horses  from  his 
carriage  and  drew  him  to  Downing  street  la 
1805  he  was  sent  under  Admiral  Villeneuve  on 
an  expedition  to  Martinique,  where  he  took  Fort 
Diamond.  Ten  days  later  the  fleet  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, and  after  an  engagement  ofiT  Cape  Ortegal 
was  defeated  by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  Oct  21. 
Returning  to  France,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  division  of  the  army  sent  into  Germany, 
and  was  made  governor  of  Braunau.  In  1806 
he  was  commissioned  to  superintend  the  surren- 
der of  the  magazines  and  arsenals  of  Venice  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Presburg ;  and  in 
the  following  year,  by  Napoleon's  orders,  he 
seized  on  the  republic  of  Ragusa  as  a  reprisal 
lor  the  Russians  having  occupied  the  harbor 
of  Cattara     His  defence  of  Ragusa  against 


overwhelming  odds  was  his  moat  brilliaat  ex- 
ploit His  allies  the  Turks  having  taken  many 
Russian  prisoners,  Lauriston,  in  order  to  safe 
their  lives,  ransomed  them  with  his  own  mmm. 
In  1808  he  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Spain ;  m 
1809  he  was  with  Prince  Eugene  Beanhaniii 
in  Italy  and  Hungary,  where  he  distingnisbed 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Raab.  The  vietoty  of 
Wagram  was  in  great  measure  due  to  his  bring- 
ing up  100  cannons  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire. 
After  the  peace  he  negotiated  the  marriage  ef 
Napoleon  with  Maria  Louisa,  for  which  serrioe 
he  received  the  title  of  count  and  a  mission  to 
Russia.  He  remained  in  Russia  until  1812,  wbea 
he  joined  the  grand  army.  After  the  retreat 
from  Moscow  he  organized  at  Magdeburg  tiie 
6th  corps,  occupied  Leipsie  during  the  battle  of 
LQtzen,  turned  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  at 
the  battle  of  Bautzen,  and  took  Breslan,  June  1, 
1818.  He  was  made  prisoner  at  Leipsie,  and 
did  not  recover  his  liberty  until  after  the  peaoe 
of  Paris.  He  was  treated  with  regard  by  Lends 
XVin.  When  Napoleon  returned,  Lauriston 
accompanied  the  king  to  B^thune  and  then  re^ 
tired  to  his  estate  of  Richeoourt^  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  Hundred  Days.  For  this  lie 
was  appointed  peer  of  France  and  commander 
of  the  infantry  of  the  guard.  In  1817  he  wae 
created  marquis,  and  in  1820  was  called  to  dired 
the  administration  of  the  roval  household.  In 
May,  1821,  he  received  the  baton  of  a  mardial 
of  France,  and  after  the  campaign  in  Spain  in 
1828  was  in  command  of  the  2d  corps  of  the 
reserve.  His  death ,  which  took  place  while  y\s- 
iting  a  celebrated  opera  dancer,  excited  modi 
attention  in  Paris. 

LAUSANNE,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  and  cap- 
ital of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  situated  near  the  K. 
ahore  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  about  |  m. 
ft*om  Ouchy,  its  port  on  that  lake ;  pop.  increased 
from  8,818  in  1798  to  14,126  in  1828,  and  H- 
600  in  1860,  beside  8,186  in  the  ont-parisfaes 
or  hanlieus.    It  is  built  on  8  steep  billa,  which 

E reject  fW>m  Mont  Jorat,  the  highest  of  which 
\  crowned  by  the  old  cathedral  600  feet  above 
the  lake.  The  cathedral,  a  noble  Gothic  strae- 
ture  of  the  18th  century,  is  adorned  with  a  lofty 
tower  and  a  spire,  and  contains  the  remains  of 
St  Bernard  de  Menthon.  The  church  of  8t  Fm- 
^is  is  also  a  very  old  buildinff,  and  ia  memors- 
ble  for  the  council  assembled  within  its  walk 
in  1449,  in  which  Felix  V.  rengned  his  dnm 
to  the  pNopedom.  The  other  remarkable  build- 
ings are :  the  old  episcopal  palace,  now  the  gov- 
ernment house;  the  college,  which  contains  tiie 
cantonal  library  (88,000  vols.)  and  a  valuable  mo- 
seum ;  the  penitentiary,  the  charity  schools,  sod 
the  casino  or  club  house.  The  streets  are  steeps 
narrow,  and  ill  paved.  The  manufactures  ooo- 
prise  woollen  cloth,  paper,  leather,  and  jewehyi 
and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine,  which  is 
the  staple  of  the  canton.  Steamboats  ply  oa 
the  lake  between  Ouchy,  Geneva,  and  other 
towns ;  and  a  railroad  has  been  oonstrncted  to 
Tverdun  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  NeufdiAtd. 
Among  the  objeeta  of  interest  are  the  bovse  in 
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irhicb  Gibbon  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his 
"Decline  and  Fall,''  and  the  grave  of  John 
Kemble  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Pierre  de  Plain 
near  the  city.  A  remarkable  fragment  of  blaok 
Roman  ware,  with  figures  moulded  in  high  re- 
He^,  and  a  beantifhl  specimen  of  blue  glass  from 
the  snppoeed  site  of  the  Roman  Lansonium,  near 
Lausanne,  were  exhibited  in  the  London  ar- 
ehsBological  institute  in  Dec.  1858. 

LAXJZUK,  Ajttonik  Nompar  db  Oaumoht. 
duke  de,  a  French  courtier,  bom  in  1688,  diea 
Nov.  19,  1723.  A  poor  nobleman  from  Gas- 
conj,  he  made  his  fortune  at  the  French  court 
bj  hb  elegant  manners  and  wit  and  dauntless 
ambition,  and  became  a  fkvorite  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  and  beantiftil  women,  and  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  appointed  him  to  various  offices.  He 
was  about  to  marry  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  grand- 
daughter  of  Henrj  I  v .,  and  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  in  Flanders,  when 
the  intrigues  of  Louvois  and  Mme.  de  Monte»- 
pan  caused  him  to  be  detained  in  prison  for 
manj  years.  He  finally  recovered  his  liberty  at 
the  instance  of  the  French  princess,  whom  he  is 
supposed  to  have  secretly  married.  In  1688  he 
escorted  the  queen  of  James  U.  and  her  in- 
fimt  son  to  France,  and  in  1689  took  an  active 
part  in  the  fruitless  expedition  to  Ireland.  Al- 
though he  never  fully  recovered  the  good  graces 
of  the  French  monarch,  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  duke  in  1693.  Mile,  de  Montpensier 
died  in  1698,  and  in  1696,  at  the  age  of  62,  he 
married  Mile,  de  Durford,  a  girl  of  16.  Lauzun 
figures  frequently  in  the  French  literature  of  the 
17th  century,  and  even  of  a  later  period,  partic- 
ulariy  in  the  works  of  Mme.  de  S^vigo^,  La 
Bmy^re,  and  8t.  8imon. — ^The  Memoiresdu  due 
ie  iatuun,  of  which  various  editions  have  ap- 
peared, and  a  new  one  by  Laconr  in  Paris  in 
1858,  do  not  refer  to  this  Lauzun,  but  to  an- 
other noted  individual,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Biron  family.    (8ee  Biron.) 

LAVA.    See  Voloaho. 

LAVACA,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  watered  by 
Lavaca  and  Navidad  rivers;  area,  926  so.  m.; 
pop.  in  1868,  4,907,  of  whom  1,481  were  slaves. 
It  has  an  undulating  surface,  partly  covered 
witii  ash  and  post  oak  timber,  and  a  fertile  soU 
adapted  to  cotton,  sugar,  and  Indian  corn.  Vidne 
of  land  in  1869,  $627,769.    Capital,  Petersburg. 

LAVAL,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  seat  of 
a  bishop,  and  capital  of  the  department  of  May- 
enne,  on  the  Mayenne  river,  186  miles  by  rail- 
way from  Paris;  pop.  in  1866,  19,292.  There 
is  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  wood, 
iron,  clover,  and  marble.  It  was  in  the  environs 
of  Laval  that  originated,  in  1791,  the  royalist 
insurrection  called  the  Chouannerie.  A  bril- 
liant victory  of  the  Vendean  army  over  the  re- 
publicans was  gained  near  Laval,  Oct.  26,  1798« 

LA  VALETTE,  Antoinb  Mabis  Chamans, 
oomte  de.  a  Fk^nch  officer,  bom  in  Paris  in 
1769,  died  there,  Feb.  16, 1880.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution  he  became  an  officer 
of  the  national  guard,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  one  of  the  last  defenders  of  the  king,  on 


Aug.  10, 1799.  Entering  the  republican  army, 
he  distinguished  himself  on  the  Rhine  and  in  La 
Vend^  and  gained  the  confidence  of  Napoleon^ 
who  appointeid  him  his  adjutant  and  private 
secretary.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  to  i^gypt^ 
and  became  more  nearly  allied  to  him  by  marr 
rying  a  niece  of  Josephine.  After  the  18th 
Brumaire  he  was  made  postmaster-general  and 
count.  In  1814  he  lost  his  office,  but  regain- 
ed it  after  the  return  of  Napoleon  ttom  Elba. 
After  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  he  was 
arrested  for  having  aided  the  emperor,  and 
condemned  to  death.  He  escaped,  by  the  aid  of 
his  wife  and  daughter  and  three  English  gen- 
tlemen, and  went  to  Munich,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  kiug.  Mme.  La  Valette, 
after  the  escape  was  discovered,  was  kept  for 
some  time  imprisoned,  and  became  insane ;  but 
she  survived  until  June,  1866.  In  1822  La 
Valette  was  pardoned  and  returned  to  France, 
where  he  lived  in  obscurity.  He  left  a  volume 
of  Memoire$  et  touvenirs  ^aris,  1881),  oontain- 
iuff  an  interesting  account  of  his  escape.  Na- 
poleon I.  bequeathed  800,000  francs  to  La  Va- 
lette, of  which  60,000  were  paid  to  him ;  in 
1866  Napoleon  lU.  caused  the  remainder  to  be 
paid  to  his  heirs. 

LA  VALLlllRE,  Fbakqoise  Lotnss  ds  La 
Baumb  Lb  Blano,  duchesse,  a  French  lady  cele- 
brated for  her  intimate  relations  with  Louis 
XIV.,  bom  in  Tours  in  Aug.  1644,  died  in  Paris, 
Jane  6, 1710.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  a 
French  nobleman  and  superior  officer,  her  mo- 
ther married  the  baron  de  8t.  R6my,  who  was 
attached  to  the  household  of  the  duchess  of 
Orleans.  Introduced  at  court  and  appointed 
maid  of  honor  to  Henrietta  of  En^and,  sister- 
in-law  of  Louis  XIV.,  Mile,  de  La  Vallidre  soon 
received  the  homage  of  several  distinguished 
persons,  whose  attentions  she  discountenanced 
from  a  feeling  of  sincere  love  and  admiration 
for  the  kinff.  AU  who  became  acquainted  with 
the  young  lady  were  struck  with  her  modesty, 
gentleness,  and  truthfulness,  as  well  as  with  her 
personal  charms  and  varied  accomplishments ; 
and  the  most  eminent  French  writers,  as  Ra- 
cine, La  Fontaine,  and  Mme.  de  S^vign^,  be- 
stow the  highest  encomiums  upon  her  virtues 
and  graces.  Her  love  for  Louis  XIV.  was  as 
enthusiastic  as  it  was  disinterested ;  and  after 
having  for  some  time  resisted  his  advances,  she 
became  his  mistress  in  1661,  but  on  several  oc- 
casions felt  impelled  by  conscientious  scruples 
to  desert  her  lover,  who  twice  succeeded  in 
bringing  her  back  from  the  convent  in  which 
she  had  taken  refuge.  In  1674,  however,  she 
left  him  definitively,  and  took  the  veil  in  the 
Carmelite  convent  of  the  faubourg  6t.  Jacques 
under  the  name  of  Sister  Louise.  She  received 
the  visits  of  the  queen,  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 
and  other  warm  admirers,  and,  engaged  in 
works  of  piety  and  charity,  spent  the  rest  of 
her  life  in  the  seclusion  of  that  convent,  of  which 
Mme.  de  Montespan,  who  had  succeeded  her  as 
mistress  of  the  king,  also  eventually  became  an 
inmate.    She  bore  4  children  to  the  king,  2  of 
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whom  were  legitimatized,  Tiz.,  MUe,  de  Blois, 
who  married  the  prince  of  Gonti,  and  the  connt 
of  Vermandois.  She  wrote  a  work  entitled  Bc" 
flexions  iur  la  mUericorde  de  Dieu^  par  une 
dame  penitente  (1680),  of  which  a  copy,  dated 
1688,  with  corrections  hj  Bossuet,  was  discov- 
ered in  the  Louvre  lihrary  by  M.  Damas-Hinard 
in  1852.  The  original  as  well  as  the  corrected 
work  was  edited  by  M.  Bomaine  Oomnt  (Paris, 
1864).  A  collection  of  her  letters  was  pnb- 
lished  in  1767.  Among  the  works  based  npon 
her  life,  the  novel  of  Mme.  de  Genlis  has  attain- 
ed the  greatest  popularity.  Lebrun's  "Magda- 
len" in  the  Val  ae  Gr4ce  in  Paris  is  said  to  rep- 
resent the  features  of  the  duchess.  See  Arsdne 
Houssaye,  Mile,  de  La  Vallihe  et  Mme.  de 
Montespan  (Paris,  1860). — ^Her  grand-nephew, 
Loms  GfesAB  DB  La  YALuiBE,  bom  in  1708, 
died  in  1780,  was  a  celebrated  bibliophile. 

LAVATER,  JoHANN  Kaspab,  a  Swiss  mystic 
and  physiognomist,  bom  in  Zurich,  Nov.  16, 
1741,  died  Uiere,  Jan.  2, 1801.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  physician,  a  timid,  sensitive,  imaginative 
boy,  with  an  aversion  to  school,  but  fond  of 
poetry,  solitude,  and  religious  revery.  Intended 
for  holy  orders,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Zu- 
rich, but  was  more  interested  in  Elopstock  and 
Rousseau  than  in  controversialists,  and  sought 
the  revival  of  piety  rather  by  humble  labors  as 
member  of  an  ascetic  society  than  by  weigh- 
ing theological  formulas.  "  Limit  yourself  at 
every  moment,  if  you  can,  to  what  is  nearest  to 
yon,"  was  one  of  his  early  ethical  precepts. 
Notwithstanding  his  shrinking  nature,  his  nret 
public  act  was  a  vehement  pamphlet  (1762) 
assailing  an  oppressive  but  influential  officer  of 
ZQrich,  which  made  it  advisable  for  him  to 
leave  his  native  town  for  a  time.  He  went  to 
Berlin,  then,  under  Frederic  the  Great,  the 
centre  of  intellectual  culture  in  Germany,  and 
continued  his  studies  in  that  capital,  enjoying 
the  friendship  of  Sulzer  and  Mendelssohn,  and  in 
Barth,  Pomerania,  under  the  theologian  Spal- 
ding. Returning  to  ZQrich  in  1764,  he  entered 
on  the  duties  of  pastor,  and  the  peculiar  charm 
of  his  mystical  discourses,  his  benevolent  char- 
acter, and  blameless  life  made  him  warmly  and 
universally  beloved.'  His  published  sermons 
and  his  correspondence  soon  extended  over 
Europe.  In  1767  appeared  his  Sohweiteerlieder, 
containing  his  finest  poems,  which  was  followed 
by  his  Aumehten  in  die  Ewigheit  (8  voK, 
1768-73),  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  in  which 
he  maintained  the  perpetuity  of  miracles,  the 
irresistibility  of  prayer,  and  the  necessity  for 
every  person  to  conceive  of  God  as  manifested 
in  Christ  crucified  in  order  to  be  really  alive 
himself.  The  last  doctrine  was  called  his  Chris- 
tomania.  He  determined  to  oppose  his  illumin* 
ism  to  the  philosophy  that  was  reigning  at 
Paris  and  Beriin ;  and  having  found  in  the  Po- 
lingenme  philosophique  of  Bonnet  what  he 
deemed  a  triumphant  exposition  of  Christian 
faith,  he  sent  a  translation  of  it  with  remarks 
of  his  own  to  his  friend  Mendelssohn,  the  mild- 
est and  ablest  living  advocate  of  deism,  and 


summoned  him  either  to  refhte  it  or  to  become  i 
Christian.  The  controversy  which  ensued  ex- 
cited the  greatest  interest  Mendelssohn  muii- 
tained  that  according  to  the  system  of  Bonnet 
it  would  be  as  easy  to  demonstrate  the  diviiie 
origin  of  Islamism  or  Buddhism  as  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  Lavater,  fearing  that  his  imperious  chal- 
lenge had  been  intolerant  and  unkind,  withdreir 
it  in  a  long  letter.  From  that  time  he  was  Uie 
diief  and  almost  the  idol  of  the  mystics.  He 
explained  the  performances  of  Gessner  and  Mefr- 
mer  by  the  theory  of  the  Rosicrucians,  vinted 
and  disputed  with  Cagliostro  under  a  convic&m 
that  he  was  an  envoy  of  Satan,  and  was  sos- 
pected  by  his  contemporaries  of  almost  aU  here- 
sies, of  being  an  atheiBt,and  of  being  secretlj  a 
high  officer  in  the  order  of  Jesuits.  His  oelebri- 
1y  was  extended  into  foreign  countriea  chiefly 
by  his  Phyeiognomische  Fragrnente  mtr  Befir- 
derung  der  Menedhenhenntmse  tmd  Mem^ienUebe 
(Leipsio,  1776-'8),  the  first  elaborate  attempt  to 
reduce  physiognomy  to  a  scienoe,  illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings  and  vignettes,  and 
superior  in  respect  of  paper  and  typogra{^7  to 
any  book  previously  issued  from  the  German  ' 
press.  It  was  the  fruit  of  singularly  acnte  ob- 
servations from  an  early  period  of  life,  confirmed 
by  the  study  of  a  large  collection  of  likeneaes 
of  distinguished  personages  which  are  intro- 
duced into  the  work.  1  hough  he  was  some- 
times deceived,  the  remarkable  skill  of  Lavater 
in  detecting  character  by  some  slight  feature 
was  often  proved.  The  new  science  was  wide- 
ly studied,  occasioned  many  discussions,  and 
was  assailed  with  ridicule  by  Lichtenberg  at 
G6ttingen,  by  Nicolai  at  Berlin,  and  by  Zim- 
mermann  in  a  parody  on  the  physiognomy  of 
tails.  The  author  was  visited  at  Zorich  by  ov- 
merous  curious  and  eminent  persons,  whose 
characters  he  usually  judged  with  sagacity;  at 
a  glance  he  recognized  Necker,  Mirabeau,  and 
Mercier.  He  made  a  long  and  philoeophically 
impartial  commentary  on  his  own  physiognomy 
as  displayed  in  several  silhouettes:  *^A  most 
delicate  organization,  forming  a  singular  enm^ 
hle^  many  of  whose  parts  are  in  contrast  He 
delights  in  high  metaphysical  speculations,  and 
his  intelligence  cannot  grasp  the  simplest  mech- 
anism. His  imagination  is  extravagant,  disor- 
dered, immensely  eccentric;  but  it  is  diecked 
by  two  severe  guardians,  good  sense  and  a  good 
heart.  He  knows  much,  but  is  the  least  erudite 
of  all  professional  savants.  None  of  his  knowf- 
edge  has  been  acquired;  every  thing  has  been 
in  some  sort  given  to  him.  He  loves,  and  hai 
never  been  in  love."  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  connected  with  the  efforts  of  the  Swiss  for 
freedom.  He  had  hailed  the  French  revolution 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  was  quickly  changed 
to  horror.  His  declamations  in  the  pulpit 
against  the  French  party  caused  him  to  be  ban- 
ished to  Basel  in  1796.  He  was  soon  permitted 
to  return,  renewed  his  pastoral  offices,  and  (^ 
posed  the  oppressive  measures  of  theFrenoi 
directory,  till,  when  Mass^na  took  ZQrich  (Sept 
26,  1799),  he  was  shot  in  the  streets  while  en- 
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eonnging  fhe  soldien  and  relieving  the  wound* 
ed.  The  shot  is  said  to  have  prooeeded  not 
from  a  French  bnt  a  Swias  soldier,  who  thoa 
gratified  a  personal  and  partisan  spite;  and 
though  Layater  recognijsea  him  he  did  not  di« 
TTiIffe  his  name,  bnt  wrote  verses  of  forgiveness. 
HJe-langaiahed  from  the  wonnd  with  severe  snf* 
frring  for  more  than  a  year.  The  original  and 
peeoliar  oharaoter  of  Lavater  was  admired  by 
Goi^the,  who  pronounced  him  "the  best,  great- 
eat^  wisest,  sinoerest  of  aU  mortal  and  immortal 
men  that  I  know."  Their  friendship  was  how- 
ever interropted  in  consequence  of  LavateHs 
portraiture  of  the  non-Ohristian  in  his  "  Pontius 
FOate." — A  selection  from  his  voluminous  works 
was  edited  by  Orelli  (8  vols.,  Zurich,  1841-'4\ 
His  biography  was  written  by  Gessner  (1802). 
Bis  work  on  physiognomy  has  been  issued  m 
Tarious  forms  m  the  principal  languages  of  Eu- 
rope. The  best  English  tnmslation  is  by  Henry 
Hmiter,  D.D.  (5  vols.,  London.  l789-'98),  the 
engravings  for  which  were  under  the  superin- 
tendenoe  of  H.  Fuseli,  who  also  translated  his 
^^Aphorisms  on  Man"  (London,  1788).  Other 
translations  are  by  Thomas  Holcroft  (8  vols., 
Loodon.  1789-^98 ;  10th  ed.,  1  vol.,  London, 
1868),  Morton  (8  vols.,  1798),  and  Moore  (4 
vols.,  1797). 

LAVENDER  (lawndula^  Lum.),  a  genus  of 
hoary,  narrow-leaved,  fragrant,  sub-wmbby, 
shrubby,  or  else  perennial-herbaoeous  plants, 
of  the  natural  order  Idbiata,  indigenous  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  Canaries,  Barbary,  Egypt, 
Persia,  and  the  west  of  India.  Don  gives  as 
many  as  18  species,  but  there  are  two  only 
wMch  are  economically  employed.  The  com- 
mon lavender  (L,  •pica,  Linn.)  has  been  long 
known  in  British  gardens,  and  in  deep,  dry, 
warm  soil  it  forms  a  compact  hemispherical 
bush,  flowering  abundantly  every  year.  Its 
flowers  are  lilac  or  purple,  though  a  white- 
flowered  variety  is  known.  This  species  bears 
many  names;  it  is  De  Lamarck's  Z.  wdgarii^ 
DeCandoUe's  L.  aeroy  and  the  Z.  angus^folia 
of  Ifiller  andMoench.  It  yields  the  fragrant 
oU  €i  lavender,  extensively  used  in  perfumery. 
The  odor  of  the  plant  resides  in  this  oil,  which 
is  contained  in  every  part  of  the  plant,  but  prin- 
dpdly  in  its  spikes  of  flowers  from  which  it  is 
distilled.  A  smgle  drop  of  this  oil,  if  put  into 
a  box  along  with  a  living  insect,  is  said  to 
immediately  kill  it.  The  lavender  is  easily 
propagated  fit)m  cuttings,  which  often  send  up 
flower  stalks  the  same  season.  The  second 
kind,  sometimes  called  IVench  lavender  and 
sometimes  spike  or  broad-leaved  lavender,  is 
the  X.  tpiea  of  De  Gandolle,  and  the  L.  lattfoUa 
ef  Yiflars.  According-  to  Linnaus,  it  is  onl^ 
a  variety  of  the  common  lavender,  and  is  his 
X.  $pica  Pj  and  De  Lamarck's  L.  vulgarii  p. 
Its  oil,  called  oil  of  spike,  is  employed  by  paint- 
ers on  porcelain  and  in  the  preparation  of  var^ 
nisbes  for  artists.  The  plant  has  the  habit  of 
the  common  lavender,  but  more  humble  and 
the  aq>ect  more  hoary,  the  spikes  more  dense 
sad  shorter;  it  yields  by  distillation  twice  as 
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much  essential  oil  as  the  preceding.  The  tooths 
leaved  lavender  (Z.  dentata^  Linn.)  and  the  ring^ 
leaved  lavender  (L,  pinnata,  Linn.)  are  curious 
in  their  leaves,  and  may  be  regarded  as  dean 
and  pretty  plants  in  collections.  The  sweet 
basil  (peymum  hanHcufn,  Linn.)  is  commonly 
called  lavender  in  our  gardens;  but^  though 
belonging  to  the  same  natural  order,  it  is  ra- 
ther a  pot  herb  used  for  seasoning  thaji  a  plant 
for  permmery. 

LAVINIDM,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  in  La- 
tium,  situated  near  the  sea,  between  Laurentum 
and  Ardea,  about  17  m.  from  Rome.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  ^neas,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  Italy,  and  named  by  him  after  his 
wife  Lavinia.  He  made  it  the  capital  of  Latium, 
but  it  was  never,  in  historic  times,  of  much  po- 
litical importance,  and  Btrabo  speaks  of  it  as 
presen^ting  the  mere  vestiges  of  a  city,  though 
still  retaininga sacred  character. 

LAVOISIER,  Antoihk  Laubent,  a  French 
natural  philosopher,  and  the  chief  founder  of  the 
modem  system  of  chemistry,  bom  in  Paris, 
Aug.  26, 1748,  died  on  the  scaffold,  May  8, 1794. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  stuctied  at 
the  Mazarin  colleffe,  and  from  his  early  ^p^outh 
evinced  considerable  taste  for  natural  philoso- 
phy. He  learned  astronomy  from  La  Oaille, 
chemistry  from  Rouelle,  and  botany  from  Ber- 
nard de  Jnssieu.  In  1764  he  won  a  prize  fit>m 
the  academy  of  sciences  by  his  Mhnoire  mr  la 
meilleure  maniire  ePidairer  learues  cPune  grande 
vUUy  which  was  afterward  printed  at  Ihe  ex* 
pense  of  that  learned  body.  Bevend  other  es- 
says, especially  his  Mhnoire  wr  let  eouehM  de* 
montamMf  secured  him  admission  to  it  in  1768. 
This  distinction  increased  his  zeal  for  the  im- 

Srovement  of  science ;  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
eavy  expenditures  necessitated  by  his  experi- 
ments, he  souffht  and  received  an  appointment 
as  farmer  of  uie  public  revenue.  He  pursued 
his  two  callings  with  equal  success,  showing 
himself  a  skilful  administrator  no  less  than  an 
acute  philosopher.  In  1776  the  minister  Tuigot 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  rSgie  des  m$»I- 
tresj  in  which  station  he  was  able  to  introduce 
many  improvements  into  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.  Prom  1778  to  1785  he  gave  at- 
tention to  agriculture,  and  enriched  the  science 
of  husbandry  by  many  valuable  suggestions.  In 
1787  he  was  elected  to  the  provincial  assen^bly 
of  Orleans.  In  1788  he  became  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  bank  of  discount,  and  in  1789, 
as  assistant  deputy  to  the  constituent  assembly, 
presented  an  interesting  report  upon  the  cona- 
tion of  that  institution.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  on  weights  and  measures  in 
1790,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  preparation 
of  the  new  dedmal  system.  Being  in  1791  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  tiie  treasury,  he  pub- 
lished his  essay  Be  la  riehesse  natimale  de  la 
France^  in  which  he  presented  a  plan  for  the  col- 
lection of  taxes ;  this  essay,  whidi  was  to  be  but 
the  foreranner  of  a  complete  treatise  upon  this 
important  subject,  entitles  him  to  a  high  rank 
among  political  economists.    But  the  best  of 
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his  energies  had  been  devoted  to  ohemical  in- 
yestigations,  which  he  parsned  with  nntiring 

Eerseverance  from  1772  till  his  death ;  in  1786 
e  had  published  no  fewer  than  40  essays  or  me- 
moirs, giving  inoontroyertible  evidence  of  great 
logical  power  and  unparalleled  acuteness,  while 
snccessivelj  embodying  the  principles  out  of 
which  chemical  science  was  to  be  renovated. 
His  discoveries  and  general  influence  in  this 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  have  been  already 
treated  in  the  article  Chemistbt.  His  greatest 
work  is  his  Traiti  de  ehimie  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
1789),  a  synopsis  of  modem  diemistry,  in  which 
he  exhibits  no  less  ability  as  a  logician  than  as  a 
natural  philosopher.  His  physiciQ  investigations 
were  also  valuable ;  he  wrote  an  excellent  es- 
say, Du  prineipe  con»titut\f  de  la  chaleury  first 
printed  m  the  Memoires  de  Vacademie  dee  eei- 
eneee  in  1777.  In  his  later  years  his  attention 
was  mostly  turned  to  applications  of  oheinistry 
to  physiology,  and  his  two  Menunree  eur  (a 
tranepiration  dee  animcntx  deserve  to  be  partic- 
ularly noticed.  He  was  collecting  all  his  writ- 
ings with  the  ultimate  view  of  remodelling 
them  into  a  dngle  work,  when  the  course  of 
revolutionary  events  brought  him  to  a  prema- 
ture end.  Dupin,  a  member  of  the  convention, 
having  on  May  2, 1794^  introduced  an  act  of 
accusation  against  all  the  farmers  of  the  public 
revenue,  Lavoisier  delivered  himself  up  and  was 
imprisoned ;  on  the  6th  he  was  involved  in  the 
general  sentence  of  death  against  the  corpora- 
tion to  which  he  belonged,  and  two  days  later 
he  was  guillotined.  His  essays  were  collected 
and  published  by  his  widow  under  the  title  of 
Memoiree  de  physique  et  de  ehimie^  in  8  vols. 
8va  Proposals  for  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works  were  issued  in  1847 ;  but  they  have  not 
been  carried  out,  nor  has  any  public  monument 
been  erected  to  him. 

LAW  (Lat.  lex^  from  lego^  to  collect),  in  its 
general  sense,  a  rule  of  action ;  in  a  more  re- 
stricted signification,  a  rule  of  human  conduct, 
or  collectively  a  body  of  regulations  adapted  to 
a  particular  subject.  In  the  civil  code  of  Loui- 
siana it  is  defined  as  a  '^  solemn  expression  of 
the  legislative  will."  Law,  regarded  as  a  body 
of  rules  for  the  direction  of  the  individual  in  his 
relations  with  society,  is  treated  in  the  articles 
OrviL  Law.  Code,  Comcoy  Law,  Cbdonal 
Law,  Law  Mebohant,  and  Mabtial  Law  ;  as 
regards  matters  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
in  the  article  Oanon  Law  ;  and  as  regards  the 
mutual  rights  and  relations  of  states,  in  the 
article  Law  of  Nations. 

LAW,  Edmuio),  an  English  divine  and  phi- 
losopher, bishop  of  Oarlisle,  bom  in  Gartmel, 
Lancashire,  in  1703^  died  at  Rose  Castle,  his 
episcopal  residence,  m  1787.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John^s  college,  and  became  a  fellow  of 
Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  publish- 
ed a  translation  of  Archbishop  King's  "  Essay 
on  the  Origin  of  Evil,''  with  copious  annotations. 
During  the  controversy  excited  by  the  views 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  he  published  his  ^'In- 
quiry into  the  Ideas  of  Space,  Tune,"  &c.    In 


1756  he  became  master  of  Peterhonse,  Onn- 
bridge,  was  appointed  in  1760  university  libnr 
rian  and  professor  of  casuistry,  and  after  othar 
preferments  received  in  1768  the  bishopric  of 
Oarlisle.  ffis  master  in  philosophy  wss  Lo^e^ 
whose  system  he  represented  at  Cambridge, 
and  of  whose  works  he  published  an  edition 
in  1777. 

LAW,  Edwabd,  Lobd  Ellbhbobouoh.  Sea 
Ellenbobouoh. 

LAW,  John,  of  Lauriston,  a  British  financier, 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  April,  1671,  died  in  Yea- 
ice,  March  21, 1729.  He  received  an  excellent 
education,  and  manifested  at  an  early  age  a  talent 
for  finance,  but  was  also  notorious  as  a  gamUer 
and  ron6.  Having  killed  an  antagonist  in  a  dnel, 
he  fled  to  France.  Thence  he  went  to  HoQind, 
where  he  made  a  special  study  of  banking  ia 
the  great  bank  of  Amsterdam.  In  1700  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  published  a  woik 
advocating  the  establishment  of  a  btmk  which 
should  hold  all  the  sources  of  revenue  of  the 
state  in  its  own  hands,  and  treating  them  is 
capital,  issue  notes,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
a  profit  by  discounting.  The  proposition  irai 
declined  by  government,  and  Law  went  irith 
his  scheme  to  Paris,  where  it  also  failed  to  meet 
approbation.  He  was  afterward  expelled  from 
several  other  European  cities,  but  not  before  be 
had  obtained  admission  to  the  court  cirdeaand 
gained  large  sums  at  gambling.  On  the  death 
of  Louis  XIY.,  and  the  accession  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans  to  the  regency,  Law  reentered  Pans 
with  a  fortune  of  more  than  $600,000  made  br 
gambling.  The  financial  affidro  of  the  Frenoi 
kingdom  being  at  this  time  in  the  utmost  em- 
barrassment, he  soon  gained  a  hearing,  and, 
having  secured  the  patronage  of  the  regent, 
in  1716  established  a  bank  under  royal  authoii* 
ty.  This  institution  was  authorized  to  disooimt 
bills  of  exchange,  and  to  issue  notes  redeemable 
in  specie  of  fineness  equal  to  that  of  the  ea^ 
rent  money  of  the  realm.    As  it  accepted  at 

Sar  government  bills,  on  which  there  was  a 
iscount  of  nearly  80  per  cent.,  and  as  there 
was  a  general  want  of  private  credit,  its  stock 
was  soon  taken,  and  a  very  lucrative  businefl 
established.  Law,  however,  aimed  higher  tbaa 
this.  He  believed  that  while  tidere  was  no 
standard  of  prices,  or  of  money,  credit  was 
every  thing,  and  that  a  state  might  with  safe^ 
treat  even  possible  future  profits  as  the  banaof 
a  paner  currency.  With  this  view  he  establiabed 
the  Mississippi  or  West  India  company,  baaed 
on  the  scheme  of  colonizing  and  drawing  profit 
from  the  French  possessions  in  North  America. 
This  company,  enlarging  its  scope,  eoon  absorb* 
ed  the  French  East  India  company  under  tbe 
general  title  of  the  *^  Oompany  of  the  Indies." 
It  extended  its  capital  to  624,000  shares  of  550 
livres  each,  and  engaged  itself  to  lend  the  bsg 
1,600,000,000  livres  at  8  per  cent.  An  extra- 
ordinary fever  of  stock  gambling  had  been  grad- 
ually excited  by  these  financial  efforts,  and  tbe 
result  was  that  the  ehares  of  the  company  rose 
to  85  or  40  times  their  original  value.    Great 
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OEtranraganoe  retotted.    Land  neu*  Paris  roie 
to  tbe  valae  of  100  yean'  purchase,  and  most 
ollJeotB  of  oommerce  in  the  same  proportion. 
m  the  ooostant  decrease  of  specie  in  France, 
nd  the  constant  issne  of  government  notes, 
which  by  May,  1T20,  had  reached  the  snm  of 
1,9SS,000,000  liTres,  soon  undermined  the  com- 
pany.   A  crash  came,  the  shares  sank  in  yalne, 
and  Law  from  tbe  pontion  of  the  comptroller- 
meral  of  finances  became  a  fbgitiye.  It  seems, 
Sowever,  to  be  well  established  that  he  was  a 
ilnotfe  believer  in  his  own  scheme,  and  that  he 
aeted  honestly,  and  with  a  lively  desire  to  pro- 
note  the  pnblio  welfare.    He  laid  by  no  money, 
and  when  he  left  France  took  with  him  only  800 
kniis  d'or.    He  travelled  for  some  time  after- 
wnd  indiflferent  European  coantries,  and  at  the 
invitation  of  the  British  ministry  finally  return- 
ed to  his  native  kingdom,  being  presented  on 
his  arrival  to  George  I.  by  8ur  John  Norris.  On 
Nov.  28  be  pleaded  at  the  bar  of  king's  bench 
ht  the  royal  pardon  for  a  mQrder,/on  which 
eoearion  he  was  attended  by  the  doke  of  Argyle 
and  tbe  earl  of  Hay.    He  received  from  France 
ft  pension  of  20,000  livres  nntil  the  death  of 
die  regent,  and  entertained  nntil  that  event 
hopes  of  arranging  his  diflforenoes  with  the 
French  company  of  the  Indies,  which  claimed 
from  him  the  sara  of  20,286,875  livres.    Little 
by  littie  he  sank  into  obscurity,  and  finally  died 
ill  great  poverty  in  Venice,  where  his  tomb  is 
fltill  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  churches. — ^Works 
ipon  Law  and  his  system  are  numerous,  but  it 
ii  only  within  the  present  century  that  justice 
bas  to  any  degree  been  done  to  the  unconmion 
ibOities  of  which  he  was  really  possessed.    Bee 
Tbien,  HitUnre  de  Law  (published  in  Paris  in 
1868,  fttmi  the  £edue  pro^esswe  of  1826 ;  Ens- 
M  transIatioD,  New  Tork,  1859) ;   Enrtzei, 
QttdiielUe  der  Lmo*»eiken  Finwnz- Operation  (in 
Bimner^s  Ei9toriiehe$  TatchmbueKj  1846) ;  and 
Obaries  Mackay,   *'  Memoirs  of  Extraoi^inary 
Poj>Qlar  Delusions''  (London,  1850). 

LAW,  WiLUAX,  an  English  religious  and  mys- 
fical  aotbor,  bom  in  King's  Gliffe,  Northamp- 
tOBsbire,  in  1686,  died  in  the  same  parish,  April 
9)  1761.  He  was  admitted  into  Emmanuel  col- 
lege, Oambridge,  in  1705,  received  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  and  master,  and  was  elected  to  a 
feflowsbip  in  1711.  which  he  retained  till  1716, 
▼ben  be  forfeited  it  and  all  prospect  of  ad- 
▼aooeinent  in  the  church  by  refusing  as  a 
Jacobite  to  take  the  prescribed  oath  of  alle- 
fl^oe  to  George  I.  He  never  again  officiated 
in  public,  though  livings  were  tendered  him 
^ticogfa  his  friend  Dr.  Sherlock,  afterward 
^^^p  of  London.  In  1717  he  engaged  in 
Icndon  in  the  Bangorian  controversy,  pub- 
liabing  three  letters  to  tiie  bishop  of  Bangor 
wbicb  are  among  his  most  effective  produc- 
ttow.  In  1724  he  wrote  an  answer  to  Mande- 
▼ille'g  **  Fable  of  the  Bees,"  an  admirable  essay, 
^icb  has  been  republished  separately  with 
tt  introduction  by  F.  D.  Maurice  (Cambridge^ 
*J*9*  ^®  "^^^^  became  tutor  to  the  father  of 
we  historian  Gibbon  at  Putney,  accompanied 


his  pupil  to  the  university  of  Cambridge  in 
1727,  and  afterward  remained  in  the  family 
more  than  10  years.  His  treatise  on  "  Christian 
Perfection"  appeared  m  1726,  and  was  followed 
in  1729  by  his  ^*  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and 
Holy  Life,'*  his  most  popular  work,  which  has 
been  highly  esteemed  both  in  England  and 
America  by  those  most  eminent  for  piety.  Dr. 
Johnson  mentions  it  as  the  first  lx>ok  whidi 
made  him  think  in  earnest  of  religion  after  he 
became  capable  of  rational  inquiry,  and  styles  it 
the  finest  hortatory  theology  in  any  language. 
It  abounds  in  felicitous  portraitures  of  character, 
which  reveal  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
aptitude  for  sharp  and  gracefhl  satire,  as  well  as 
his  evangelical  fervor.  These  writings  caused 
him  to  be  consulted  as  a  spiritual  adviser  by 
many  serious  persons,  and  his  piety  and  wisdom 
gave  him  great  personal  authority.  Among 
those  who  admired  and  were  instructed  by 
him  were  the  brothers  John  and  Oharles  Wes- 
ley ;  and  a  divine  named  Dr.  Trapp  in  a  pub- 
li^ed  discourse,  which  was  answered  by  Law, 
attributed  the  origin  of  Methodism  and  other 
religious  movements  of  the  time  to  his  influ- 
ence and  writings.  To  a  young  lady  who  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion  he  addressed  three  remarkable  let- 
ters (1781-'2 ;  first  published  in  1779).  One 
of  his  friends  was  Mrs.  Hntcheson,  who  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  resolved  to  lead  a  re- 
tired and  religious  life,  and  chose  him  for  her 
chaplain  and  adviser.  Miss  Hester  Gibbon,  a 
sister  of  his  pupil,  Joined  them,,  and  from  1740 
they  dwelt  together  at  King's  Cliffe,  engaged 
in  exercises  of  piety,  and  devoting  their  com- 
bined annual  income  of  about  £8,000  to  pur- 
poses of  charity.  A  school  was  endowed  for 
the  instruction  and  clothing  of  40  boys  and 
ffirls,  which  still  continues  under  the  name  of 
Law's  and  Hntcheson's  charities.  He  had  al- 
ready begun  his  study  of  the  writings  of  Jacob 
Boehm,  whose  doctrines  he  acceptea  and  eluci- 
dated in  several  works,  as  the  "Way to  Knowl- 
edge*' and  the  "  Spirit  of  Love."  Though  he 
remained  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  principal 
theosophical  writers,  some  of  his  most  vigorous 
and  latest  productions,  as  the  "Tract  upon 
Warburton"  and  the  "  Address  to  the  Clergy," 
are  upon  topics  unconnected  with  his  favorite 
studies.  The  translation  of  Boehm  (Behmen) 
which  bears  his  name  (4  vols.,  1764-'81)  con- 
tains little  by  him  beside  illustrative  mystical 
figures,  having  been  prepared  for  the  press  by 
l&s.  Hntcheson  and  Miss  Gibbon,  and  published 
at  their  expense.  His  collected  works  (9  vols., 
London,  1762)  embrace  16  treatises  and  a  col- 
lection of  letters.  The  *'  Serious  Call "  has  been 
often  reproduced  separately.  Many  notices  of 
his  life  and  character  are  found  in  the  autobi- 
ography of  Qibbon  and  the  diary  of  the  poet 
Byrom.  "In  our  family,"  says  Gibbon,  "he 
left  the  reputation  of  a  worthy  and  pious  man. 
who  believed  all  that  he  professed,  and  practised 
all  that  he  enjoined."  His  life  was  written  by 
Richard  Tighe  (London,  1818).     A  volume  en- 
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titled  "Notes  and  Materials  for  an  Adequate 
Biography  of  the  celebrated  Divine  and  llieo- 
fiopher  WiUiam  Law''  was  printed  for  the  Theo- 
sophian  library  in  London  in  1656.  It  consists 
of  an  elaborate  outline  and  series  of  studies 
preliminary  to  a  biography,  which  is  designed 
to  be  at  the  same  time  a  lustorical  and  critical 
treatise  on  theosophical  doctrines,  and  to  be 
published  in  connection  with  a  new  edition  of 
the  writings  of  Boehm,  Freher,  and  William 
Law. 

LAW  MEROHANT.  This  ancient  phrase 
has  been  defined  as  synonymous  with  the  law 
of  merchants.  It  is  rather  the  system  of  law 
which  the  courts  of  England  and  the  United 
States  apply  to  mercantUe  contracts.  It  is  a 
branch  of  ^e  common  law,  inferior  in  impor- 
tance to  no  other,  and  in  many  respects  quite 
distinct  from  any  other.  The  principal  subjects 
embraced  within  it  are  the  law  of  shipping,  in- 
cluding that  of  marine  insurance ;  the  law  of 
negotiable  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes ;  and  the  law  of  sales ;  all  of  wnich  topics 
are  treated  of  in  this  work  specifically. — ^The 
law  merchant  has  grown  up  ^adually.  and, 
during  the  larger  part  of  its  existence,  slowly. 
It  originated  undoubtedly  in  the  customs  of 
merchants.  That  it  stands  out  in  English  law, 
more  prominently  and  distinctly  than  in  any 
other  general  system  of  municipal  law,  may  be 
reasonably  ascribed  to  the  greater  extent  of  the 
commerce  of  England  for  many  ages.  It  occu- 
pies a  similar  place  in  our  law,  in  part  because 
we  inherit  the  law  of  England,  and  in  part  be- 
cause the  same  extent  of  commerce  which  pro- 
duced this  system  of  law  in  England  preserves 
it  in  the  United  States.  In  the  earliest  records 
of  English  law,  we  havo  distinct  intimations 
that  Englan^  in  all  periods  of  its  history  from 
the  reigns  of  its  Saxon  monarchs,  had  many 
ships  and  many  merchants ;  that  questions  in 
relation  to  the  interests  and  contracts  of  mer- 
chants came  not  unfrequently  before  the  courts; 
and  that  these  questions  were  decided  even  then 
by  a  reference  to  the  customs  of  merchants, 
which  was  sometimes  only  understood,  but  in 
other  cases  was  distinctly  expressed.  In  doing 
this  the  courts  only  obeyed  a  necessity,  which 
was  felt  wherever  commerce  existed  and  was 
respected.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  however, 
that  the  courts  did  this  with  some  reluctance, 
and  by  steps  which  followed  each  other  only  at 
long  distances.  The  reasons  for  this  are  ob- 
vious, and  mav  be  discerned  the  more  easily 
because  they  have  not  yet  ceased  wholly  to 
operate.  The  common  law  was,  at  a  very  early 
period,  a  complicated  but  well  arranged  and 
exceedingly  systematic  body  of  law.  To  know 
this  was  the  privilege  of  a  few ;  to  administer 
it  gave  wealth  and  dignity  to  a  very  few.  The 
law  was  then  a  monopoly,  and  one  of  very  great 
value,  and  it  was  guarded  carefully  by  Siose 
who  possessed  it.  Merchants  did  not  wantonly 
disregpard  it ;  but  they  were  compelled  to  find, 
or  to  invent,  for  the  various  exigencies  of  their 
commerce,  rules  and  principles  different  from 


those  wUcli  had  grown  out  of  the  feudal  iji* 
tem,  and  were  intended  mainly  to  govem  titles 
to  land  and  the  relations  of  feudal  rank,  and 
were  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose.  What 
these  mercantile  contracts  came  before  tiie 
courts,  the  same  necessity  which  had  led  mer- 
chants to  find  and  introduce  their  new  raleai, 
acted  upon  the  courts,  and  induced  the  oonrtB, 
more  or  less  willingly,  to  accept  these  rules  as 
their  rules  also,  and  thus  to  make  them  law. 
But  while  some  of  these  rules  were  only  modi- 
fications of  the  existing  rules  of  the  comuMXi 
law,  others  of  them  were  very  distinct  excep- 
tions, and  some  were  positive  contradictioDS. 
It  was  perhaps  wise  in  the  courts  to  regpird 
with  jealousy  rules  of  law  made  by  no  sovereigii 
authority,  and  neither  evidenced  nor  promnl- 
gated  in  any  authentic  way.  Nor  are  we  obliged 
to  attribute  to  mere  selfi&ness  of  any  kindtlie 
reluctance  of  the  courts  of  law  to  admit  then 
usages  to  the  full  force  of  law,  at  all  periods  aoi 
even  at  the  present  day.  But  at  ail  times  tha 
established  rules  which  governed  the  busiuea 
and  the  contracts  of  any  set  of  men^  must  have 
been  recognized  as  law  ;  and  even  the  Roman 
civil  law  acknowledged  the  binding  force  d 
mercantile  usape  as  constituting  law.  One  in- 
stance of  this  is  very  remarkable,  and  of  mndi 
historical  interest  In  the  Digest  (L.  14^  tit 
2,  sect  9),  a  rubric  d^  lege  Shadia  de  jaOn 
shows  this  regard  to  usage.  In  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus,  a  vessel  had  been  wrecked; 
apart  of  her  cargo  had  been  thrown  over  to 
lighten  her,  and  by  this  loss  the  vessel  and  ^ 
remainder  of  the  cargo  were  saved,  and  the 
owner  of  the  property  demanded  a  oontribntion 
from  the  others.  Many  centuries  before  liiis 
time  the  merchants  and  navigators  of  the  Medi- . 
terranean  had  formed  a  code  of  laws  for  thdr 
own  government,  and  as  it  was  agreed  upon  at 
and  promulgated  from  the  island  of  Bhodes, 
then  a  principal  centre  of  commerce,  it  w^ 
known  as  the  Rhodian  law.  By  this  law,  the 
claimant  would  be  entitled  to  contribution  un- 
der a  principle  which  has  come  down  to  our 
own  times,  and  is  now  in  full  force  under  the 
name  of  general  average.  The  daim  of  the 
owner  of  the  property  lost  was  submitted  to 
the  emperor,  and  the  rescript,  or  decree,  was 
as  follows :  "I,  indeed,  am  lord  of  the  world; 
but  the  law  (or  this  law)  is  the  lord  of  the  sea^ 
Whatever  the  Rhodian  law  prescribes  in  the 
premises,  let  that  be  acQ udged.^'  The  very  next 
rubric  makes  the  ship  owner  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  the  master  of  his  i^ip.  .Another  (Dig. 
4,  9)  provides  that  mariners  and  certiun  otben 
shall  be  responsible  for  all  property  committed 
to  their  charge.  Another  (Dig.  22,  2 ;  Code,  4, 
88)  gives  rules  which  are'  quite  the  same  witili 
those  that  regulate  at  this  day  loans  on  bottom- 
ry and  respondentia.  And  another  (Dig.  47,  9) 
provides  that  fourfold  daina^  should  l^^P^ 
by  the  plunderer  of  a  vessel  m  distress.  These 
provisions  of  the  Roman  law,  with  the  remains 
of  the  law  of  Rhodes,  sufficed  for  the  pun>oeeB 
of  commerce  until  about  8  oentoiies  sinoe^ 
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when  the  0(mielato  del  mare  was  promulgated. 
It  is  an  exoellentlj  constrnoted  system,  con- 
stantly referred  to  hj  law  writers  of  oontinental 
Europe  at  this  day,  m  some  instances  mention- 
ed  by  English  judges,  and  not  nnnotioed  by 
oonrts  and  lawyers  of  the  United  States ;  and 
it  would  probably  be  much  more  nsed  if  we 
possessed  a  translation  of  it  into  Enslish.  The 
origin  of  this  code  is  not  certainly  known,  nor 
the  name  of  its  authors,  nor  the  time  or  place 
of  its  original  promulgation.  Next  to  the 
Coneolato  in  time,  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities, came  the  ^'  Laws  of  Ol^ron."  We  know 
that  these  were  collected,  reduced  to  sys- 
tematic form,  and  published,  as  the  rules  then 
in  force  for  the  regulation  of  shipping,  in  the 
amall  island  of  Ol^ron,  off  the  coast  of  France. 
Queen  Eleanor  was  duchess  of  the  province  of 
Guienne,  near  which  Ol^ron  lies,  and  French 
writers  assert  that  she  caused  the  prepara- 
tion and  publication  of  this  code.  English  an- 
tiquaries refer  it  to  her  son  Richard  I.  But 
no  one  certainly  knows  who  was  their  au- 
thor, or  when  they  were  first  in  force.  This 
code  has  been  repeatedly  published  in  English, 
and  is  most  accessible  to  American  students  in 
the  first  volume  of  Peters's  "  Admiralty  Re- 
ports." Then  followed  the  "Laws  of  Wisby." 
This  was  the  name  of  a  convenient  port  on  the 
K.  W.  coast  of  Gothknd,  an  island  in  the  Bal- 
tic, about  eqmdistant  from  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
Germany.  These  kws,  its  ancient  celebrity, 
and  its  present  ruins,  all  indicate  that  it  was 
ODoe  the  emporium  of  a  great  commerce.  It 
has  perished  utterly,  and  historians  attribute 
its  rapid  and  complete  decay  to  dissensions  and 
ooDdSicts  among  its  citizens.  These  laws  were 
probably  founded  upon  the  laws  of  Ol^ron, 
with  which  they  frequently  coincide.  But  it  is 
of  some  interest  to  remark  how  commerce, 
which  more  than  2,000  years  ago  had  a  princi- 
pal centre  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  some 
8  centuries  since  found  an  appropriate  place  for 
eommeroial  legislation  in  some  port  of  Italy ;  a 
few  oentories  later,  in  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
France,  and  not  long  after  in  the  centre  of  the 
Baltic  sea;  thus  showing  the  extension  certainly, 
and  perhaps  the  migration  of  commerce.  A 
French  work  called  Le  guidon,  and  often  re- 
ferred to  under  that  name  (the  author  being 
unknown),  was  published  about  8  centuries 
since.  Its  whole  title,  translated  into  English, 
is :  ^^  A  Useful  and  Necessary  Guide  to  them  who 
deal  in  Merchandise  and  send  it  to  Sea.''  And 
tlien  we  teach  the  Ordannance  de  la  marine  of 
Louis  XIV.,  published  in  1681.  It  covers  the 
whole  ground  of  maritime  law,  including  insure 
anoe.  It  codifies  and  systematizes  with  great 
akHl  all  existing  provisions,  whether  they  were 
derived  from  enactment  or  from  usage,  and  in 
many  instances  improves  upon  them.  Chancel- 
lor Kent  calls  this  ordinance  *'  a  monument  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  reign,  fiir  more  durable  and 
more  prions  than  all  the  military  trophies  won 
by  the  valor  of  his  armies." — ^Passing  now  over  to 
England,  we  find  even  in  Magna  Oharta  (1215) 


a  section  (numbered  4T  in  t^rofeesor  Bowen's 
excellent  edition,  but  usually  numbered  as  the 
80th)  running  thus :  "  All  merchants  shall  have 
safe  and  secure  conduct  to  go  out  of  and  to  come 
into  England  and  to  stay  there,  and  to  pass  as 
well  by  land  as  by  water,  to  buy  and  sell  by  the 
ancient  and  allowed  customs,  without  any  heavy 
tolls,  except  in  time  of  war,  or  when  they  ahsJ^ 
be  of  any  nation  at  war  with  us."  And  the 
next  section  defines  the  rights  of  alien  mer- 
chants in  time  of  war.  In  subsequent  reigns, 
and  especially  in  those  of  the  Edwards,  various 
statutes  were  passed,  expressly  de  m&reatoribtUj 
and  in  most  instances  securing  to  them  valuable 
privileges.  Such  enactments  were  from  time 
to  time  repeated,  as  they  are  to  this  day.  And 
the  struggle  of  the  courts,  and  still  more  of 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  to  prevent  this 
invasion  of  the  law,  is  very  remarkable.  Thus 
a  question  early  grew  up  whether  '^  the  custom 
of  merchants"  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  custom 
of  certain  places,  differing  in  one  of  them  firom 
that  which  it  was  in  others,  or  as  a  part  of  the 
general  law  of  the  realm.  If  it  were  the  former, 
uien  any  party  who  would  profit  b^  it  either 
as  plaintiff  or  as  defendant,  must  set  it  forth  in 
his  pleading  and  prove  it  specifically.  If  it 
were  the  latter,  then  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
courts  to  know  it,  as  it  was  their  duty  and  office 
to  know  aU  the  law  of  the  land,  and  apply  it 
in  all  cases,  without  suggestion  from  any  one. 
After  some  intimations  in  favor  of  this  latter 
view,  in  1622  (Winch's  Reports^  24)  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Hobart  declared  that  ^'the  custom  of 
merchants  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  this  realm ;" 
and  Ooke,  in  both  the  1st  and  2d  Institutes, 
declares  that  '*  the  lex  mereatoria  is  part  of  the 
laws  of  the  realm."  So  this  question  seems  to 
have  been  finally  disposed  of.  Not  so  ea^  was 
it  however  to  determine,  finidly  and  praoticaUyy 
another  question  which  liad  also  arisen.  When 
it  was  determined  that  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants had  become  the  law  merchant,  and  there- 
fore must  be  applied  to  all  mercantile  contracts 
between  narties  who  were  merchants,  it  was 
now  asked  whether  the  same  law  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  construction  and  enforcement  of 
the  same  contracts  when  they  were  made  be- 
tween parties  who  were  not  merchants.  That 
the  law  merchant  should  be  confined  to  persons 
who  were  merchants  was  at  first  held  by  the 
courts  (Ora  Jac  806,  A.  D.  1618),  in  a  case 
where  a  drawee  and  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change was  sued  on  his  acceptance,  and  the 
defendant  prevailed,  on  the  grounds  that  only 
a  merchant  would  be  held  on  such  acceptance, 
and  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  defendant 
was  a  merchant  at  the  time  when  he  accepted 
the  bill.  In  another  case  occurring  19  years 
afterward,  the  same  doctrine  was  held.  But  in 
two  years  more  the  court  had  got  so  far  thatL 
the  defendant  being  called  a  merchant^  they  held 
that  they  would  intend  that  he  was  a  merchant 
at  the  time ;  and  22  years  afterward  the  court 
in  a  similar  case  decided  die  whole  question 
by  declaring  that  '*  the  custom  is  good  enough 
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generally  for  any  inan  without  naming  Lim  mep- 
Siant."  From  this  doctrine  the  courts  never 
afterward  swerved.  Bnt  whatever  may  have 
been  the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  coming 
to  this  conclusion,  it  was  nothing  to  that  which 
they  fonnd  in  overcoming  the  opposition  of  the 
bar.  The  role  just  stated  may  be  regarded  as 
established  in  1668,  in  a  carefolly  considered 
case,  and  was  declared  by  the  conrt  to  be  ^*of 
weight  and  concern  for  the  future ;"  and  yet 
for  nearly  100  years  the  same  question  continue 
ally  appears  before  the  court,  becanse  the  law- 
vers  insisted  upon  regarding  it  as  an  open  one. 
The  answer  of  the  court  is  uniform;  and  in 
some  of  the  cases  (and  there  are  8  at  least  re- 
ported in  the  books,  occurring  at  different  in- 
tervals of  time  until  1765)  the  conrt  use  very 
emphatic  language,  as  if  they  were  tired  of 
hearing  the  question  raised,  and  disposed  to 
compel  the  profession,  if  possible,  to  submit  to 
the  final  decision  of  it.  jBut  it  was  not  until 
the  year  last  named  that  Lord  Mansfield  finally 
declared:  ^^The  law  of  merchants  and  the  law 
of  the  land  is  the  same.  A  witness  cannot  be 
admitted  to  prove  the  law  of  merchants.  We 
must  consider  it  as  a  point  of  law."  To  this 
last  very  important  principle  even  the  courts 
had  come  somewhat  slowly.  In  1689,  Ventris, 
one  of  the  justices,  says :  '^  Tou  here  depend  on 
the  law  of  merchants,  which  at  present,  I  think, 
we  ought  to  take  notice  of.''  A  few  years  af- 
terward Holt  and  Eyre  said  that  "the  law  mer- 
chant iBJui  gentium^  and  we  are  to  take  notice 
of  it."  And  not  long  before  Mansfield's  time, 
it  was  positively  dedfured  that  "  the  custom  of 
merchants,  or  law  of  merchants,  is  the  law  of 
the  kingdom,  and  is  part  of  the  common  law." 
The  importance  of  this  rule  depends  upon  the 
difference  in  law  between  a  custom  which  is  so 
general  that  it  has  the  force  of  hiw,  and  one 
which  applies  only  to  a  contract  made  under  it 
because  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  that 
contract.  This  distinction  is  not  merely  techni- 
cal, for  it  rests  upon  the  most  substantial  founda- 
tions. If  two  men  enter  into  a  contract  which 
relates  to  some  certain  subject  matter,  and  upon 
this  an  action  of  law  begins  which  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  a  construction  of  the  contract, 
one  of  the  parties  may  insbt  that  it  shall  be 
construed  in  a  certain  way,  because  a  custom 
exists  in  reference  to  that  subject  matter  and 
that  kind  of  contract,  which  gives  it  that  mean- 
ing and  effect.  But,  to  make  out  this  case,  he 
must  prove  that  this  custom  not  only  exists,  but 
is  so  general,  so  old  and  well  established,  and 
BO  widely  known  and  recognized,  that  a  jury 
may  believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  custom 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  parties  at  the  time  they 
made  their  contract,  and  that  they  made  it  in 
conformity  with  custom.  The  reason  and  jus- 
tice of  this  rule  are  obvious.  If  two  persons 
make  a  contract  in  the  English  language,  they 
would  of  course  be  generally  bound  by  the  com- 
mon meaning  of  Uie  words  they  use.  But  it 
wonld  be  extremely  unjust  to  permit  one  of 
them  to  hold  the  other  to  this  common  meaning, 


if  it  could  be  shown  that  ihej  and  tiieir  neii^ 
bors  dealing  in  such  matters  had  uniformly,  &r 
many  years,  made  similar  contracts  and  con- 
strued them  in  practice  in  a  certain  way.  Thm 
this  special  custom  would  control  the  genend 
rules  of  language.  Very  many  cases  have  btm 
decided  on  this  ground.  Thus,  in  ED^^and,  a 
party  agreeing  to  leave  in  a  warren  10,000  rab- 
bits, was  held  bound  to  leave  there  12,000,  be* 
cause  it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jntx 
that,  as  to  rabbits,  and  in  that  neij^borbood, 
the  words  one  thousand  meant  1,200.  (8  Ban. 
and  Adol.  728.)  So  in  New  York,  where  one 
promised  to  pay  12  shillings  per  day  for  eTeiy 
man  employed  in  a  certain  business,  and  soma 
of  the  men  worked  12^  hours  within  the  24,  it 
was  held  that  the  employer  must  pay  15  abil- 
lings  for  such  aday,  because  a  custom  waaahovii, 
applicable  to  that  kind  of  work,  of  conaide^ 
ing  10  hours  in  24  a  day's  work.  (5  Hill,  487.) 
But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when  the  qiw- 
tion  is  whether  a  custom  exists,  so  general  as  to 
be  a  part  of  the  custom  of  merchants,  or  oftbo 
law  merchant,  or  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Thu, 
a  man  promisea,  by  his  note  in  writing  dated 
Jan.  1,  to  pay  to  some  one  $1,000  in  8  montbs 
from  date.  The  general  law  says  that  ibe 
money  must  be  pud  on  the  1st  of  April  Bnt  a 
custom  comes  in,  which  has,  after  ages  of  gear 
era!  acknowledgment  and  practice,  acquired  tbe 
force  of  law,  and  this  custom  adds  8  days  to  ibe 
8  months,  and  the  money  is  not  due  ontQ  tbe 
4th  of  April.  And  then  anoUier  custom  oonm 
in,  which  by  the  same  means  has  acquired  tbe 
same  force,  and  the  effect  of  this  is,  that  if  tbe 
4th  of  April  falls  on  Sundav  or  any  legal  holi- 
day, the  money  is  due  on  the  8d.  The  praeii* 
cal  difference  between  these  two  things  is  ibis, 
In  the  two  cases  cited  of  the  rabbits  aad  tbe 
days'  work,  whoever  relied  upon  the  coatom 
was  bound  to  prove  conclusively  to  the  Jo^  iti 
existence  and  recognition,  as  a  matter  of  not; 
and  if  it  were  so  proved,  the  court  would  in- 
struct the  jury  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  fMt 
thus  proved.  This  legal  effect  would  be  only 
that  these  two  persons  would  be  bound  by  tbe 
construction  put  upon  the  words  by  the  eoatom 
under  which  they  used  the  words,  in  the  aaiDe 
way  in  which  they  would  be  bound  if  they  bad 
expressly  defined  those  words  as  having  tbat 
meaning.  But  in  the  other  case,  no  proof  would 
be  offered  to  the  jury,  nor  would  the  conrt  per 
mit  them  to  listen  to  any  evidence  about  it 
The  only  question  would  be,  what  is  the  lav, 
not  for  this  bargain  only,  or  for  these  partki 
only,  but  for  all  parties  and  in  reference  toaE 
similar  bargains?  But  it  is  the  dnty  of  tbe 
court  to  know  the  law,  and  it  is  their  ex- 
clusive function  to  determine  the  law,  and  to 
dedare  it  to  the  jury,  whose  duty  it  iS)  in 
civil  cases  certainly,  to  receive  and  obey  tiie  in- 
structions given  to  them.  But  then  it  may  b^ 
asked,  how  could  this  law  merchant,  whiAh 
by  theory  a  mass  or  system  of  these  onattun^ 
become  known  to  tbe  conrtst  None  of  tbese 
laws  or  rules  were  ever  enacted,  except  in 
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flbme  inrtanofls,  after  they  bad  aoqaired  the 
Ibroe  of  law,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
ffiye  them  more  preoision  and  uniformity.  Of 
few  of  them  ia  the  origin  known,  either  as  to 
time,  or  parentage,  or  authority.  How  then 
came  they  to  be  law  ?  The  answer  is  not  diffi* 
ddt  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
a  question  of  &ct  and  a  question  of  law.  For 
the  want  of  remembering  this  distinction,  there 
is  a  seeming  antagonism  in  the  cases  on  this 
subject.  Thus,  in  1T60  the  court  of  king's 
bench  said :  *^  The  custom  of  merchants  is  part 
of  the  law  of  England;  .  .  .  if  there  be  a  doubt 
abont  the  custom,  it  may  be  fit  and  proper  to 
take  the  opinions  of  merchants  thereon.''  And 
in  1766  Lord  Mansfield,  chief  justice,  says :  ^*A 
iritness  cannot  be  admitted  to  prove  the  law  of 
merchants.'*  But  the  contradiction  between 
tbeae  two  principles  is  apparent  only,  and  both 
of  them  are  unquestionably  sound.  Mansfield 
means  that  no  witness  can  be  admitted  to  prove 
to  a  jury  what  the  law  merchant  is ;  it  can  no 
more  be  allowed  than  it  would  be  to  prove  in 
tiiis  way  the  law  of  real  estate  or  any  oUier 
branch  of  law.  But  if  the  court  are  themselves 
nncertain  as  to  what  the  law  merchant  is, 
they  will  hear  evidence,  authority,  and  argn* 
ment  upon  the  subject,  and  asoertun  the  exist- 
ence or  character  of  the  customs  which  com- 
poee  il^  as  well  as  they  can.  Lord  Mansfield 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  ascertaining  from 
^  the  city,"  as  the  phrase  was  then,  or  from 
''the  Trinity  house"  (a  board  confflsting  of 
^  eminent  meixihants),  what  their  customs  were ; 
and  it  was  by  these  means  that  he  laid  the 
fbondations,  to  say  no  more,  of  some  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  the  law  mer- 
ehant^ — ^In  the  United  States  the  principle  which 
governs  the  courts  in  relation  to  this  subject  is 
peilectly  well  settled.  They  will  hear  argu- 
ments and  listen  to  citations  of  competent  and 
pertinent  authority  upon  any  question  of  the 
law  merchant,  precisely  as  upon  any  other 
question  of  the  law  of  the  land.  But  when 
tbej  decide  that  any  rule  enters  into  and  forms 
a  part  of  the  law  merchant,  it  has  exactly  the 
same  force  as  any  other  rule  of  law. 

LAW  OF  NATIONS,  according  to  Mr. 
Wheaton,  ''may  be  defined  as  consisting  of 
those  rules  of  oondoot  which  reason  deduces,  as 
consonant  to  justice,  from  the  nature  of  the  so- 
cio^ existing  among  independent  nations,  with 
Boc£  modifications  and  aeviations  as  may  be 
established  by  general  consent"  International 
Inrisprudenoe  is  a  science  of  modem  origin.  In 
Its  present  sense  the  law  of  nations  was  quite 
miknown  to  the  two  great  stetes  of  antiquitv. 
In  Greece  the  amphictyonic  council  bore  in 
some  sort  the  character  of  an  international  trU 
bnnal,  but  it  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  in- 
ternal affiurs  of  the  members  of  the  league;  the 
few  relations  which  Greece  maintained  with  for- 
sign  nations  were  defined  by  special  compacts, 
a^  the  general  principles  of  nght  were  rarely 
faivoked  in  their  a^ustment.  A  nicer  sense  of 
international  obligation  was  early  evinced  by 


the  Boman  state.  The  eoUegium  fitiaUum  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  among  the  reli- 
gious orders  of  Bome  by  Numa  Pompilius.  It 
was  the  office  of  these  fetiales  not  only  to  per* 
form  the  ceremonies  which  attended  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  but  also  to  arrange  truces  and  to 
conclude  peace.  They  performed  the  sacrificial 
rites  with  which  dliances  and  treaties  were  sol- 
emnized, were  intrusted  as  the  representatives 
of  the  state  with  their  enforcement,  and  guard- 
ed the  security  of  foreign  ambassadors  at  Bome. 
Indeed,  Kiebuhr  expressly  styles  them  ''fudges 
of  international  law."  The  rules  of  their  pro- 
cedure in  these  various  fhnctions  constituted  the 
juBfetiale;  but  thouch  the  order  continued  to 
exist  until  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  fecial 
law  bad  been  in  the  insolence  of  conquest  often 
disregeurded,  and  with  the  world-wide  extension 
of  the  empire  it  had  necessarily  fallen  into  dis- 
use. The  works  of  Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  and 
other  writers  of  the  best  age  of  Bome,  do  indeed 
contain  allusions  which  imply  a  recognized  law 
of  nations ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Boman  law, 
as  it  existed  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  West)  embodied  no  system  of  rules 
for  governing  the  intercourse  of  stetes,  or  for 
deciding  questions  of  right  which  might  arise 
between  them. — ^During  the  middle  ages,  the 
pope  was  often  the  judge  and  arbitrator  in  the 
affairs  of  nations.  His  authority  reached  ite 
height  when  Alexander  YI.  presumed  to  parcel 
out  the  new  world  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
princes.  The  doctrines  involved  in  the  papal 
grant  were  supported  by  the  jurists  of  Bologna, 
but  their  reasonableness  was  denied  by  a  Do- 
minican monk  of  the  time,  Franciscus  k  Vic- 
toria, professor  in  the  nniversity  of  Salamanca, 
who  published  in  1667  a  collection  of  disserta- 
tions entitled  Eslectianes  Theologica,  Of  these 
the  6th,  De  Indu^  contested  the  validity  of  the 

Sapal  pretensions ;  and  the  6th,  De  Jure  BdHf 
iscussed  exclusively  the  law  of  war.  These 
essays  are  perhaps  the  earliest  works  writ* 
ten  m  the  spirit  of  the  modem  international 
inrispmdence.  Grotius  mentions  them  in  his 
Prolegomena,  but  includes  them  among  the 
productions  which,  "whether  composed  by 
theologians  or  doctors  of  law.  had,  m  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  laws  of  war,  alike  mingled  and 
confounded  natural  law,  the  divine  law,  the 
civil  and  the  canon  law,  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions." In  1681  Balthasar  Ayala  composed  a 
treatise  (De  Jure  et  Qffieiie  BeUieis)  which  Mr. 
Hallam  considers  the  first  systematic  one  upon 
the  practice  of  nations  in  the  conduct  of  war. 
The  honor  of  being  the  founder  of  the  science 
of  the  law  of  nations  has  also  been  clmmed  for 
Albericns  Gentilis,  a  native  of  Ancona.  Gen- 
tilis  became  professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford, 
and  atteined  high  rank  as  a  civilian  by  his 
works  upon  the  Boman  jurisprudence.  Aa 
advocate  of  the  Spanish  embassy  in  the  prize 
court  at  London,  his  attention  was  directed 
to  questions  of  international  rights;  his  most 
remarkable  work  upon  topics  of  this  nature  was 
an  essay  upon  the  law  of  war. — ^In  1626  ap- 
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peared  at  PariB  the  celebrated  treatiae  De  Jure 
BeUi  et  FaeiSy  by  Hugo  Grotias.  "Grotiua 
was,''  sajs  8ir  James  Mackintosh,  *'withoat 
dispute,  the  first  to  give  a  new  form  to  the 
law  of  nations,  or  rather  to  create  a  science 
of  which  only  rade  sketches  and  undigested 
materids  were  scattered  over  the  writings  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  him/'  Mr.  HaUam 
says  that  the  publication  of  the  book  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  philosophical,  and  it  may  be  said 
in  the  political  history  of  Europe.  It  was  very 
early  translated  into  Tarioos  Enropean  lan- 
guages, and  great  jurists  made  it  the  subject 
of  elaborate  commentaries.  In  1656  it  was 
made  the  text  of  lectures  on  public  law  in  the 
uniTcrsity  of  WQrtemberg,  and  in  1661  a  pro- 
fessorship  was  created  in  Heidelberg  for  ex- 
pounding the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  from 
the  writings  of  its  author.  The  treatise  Be  Jure 
Belli  et  Pads  is  not  limited  to  the  law  of  war 
and  of  peace ;  it  embraces  also  a  view  of  the 
general  principles  which  should  govern  the  in« 
tdrcourse  of  nations.  In  the  Roman  law,  the 
phrase  ju»  gentium  was  not  always  used  in  an 
exact  and  specific  sense,  but  it  generally  signi- 
fied what  modem  writers  have  called  the 
natural  law,  viz.,  the  principles  of  right  which 
are  dictated  by  reason,  and  are  common  to 
all  men  alike.  The  ju»  gentium  might  assume 
the  form  of  positive  enactments,  and  then  it 
formed  an  element  of  the  jue  eivile^  or  muni- 
cipal law  of  the  state;  or,  if  regarded  as  the 
basis  and  rule  of  the  dealings  of  states  with 
each  other,  it  signified  what  is  now  called  in- 
ternational law,  or  ju8  inter  gentee.  It  was 
the  object  of  Grotius  to  show  that  nations  are 
governed  by  a  law  distinct  from  the  natural 
Uiw,  to  wit,  by  a  code  or  body  of  rules  founded 
indeed  in  the  law  of  nature,  but  proceeding 
immediately  from  universal  consent.  '^  Those 
right  deductions,"  he  says,  *' which  proceed 
from  the  principles  of  reason  point  to  the  law 
of  nature,  while  those  which  proceed  from  com« 
mon  consent  proceed  from  the  law  of  nations." 
Pufendorf,  who  was  invested  in  1678  with  the 
professorship  of  public  law  at  Heidelberg,  re- 
jected ihe  distinction  which  Grotius  had  drawn 
between  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  he  denied  that  the  latter  was  founded 
SK>n  express  consent,  but  considered  it  merely 
e  law  of  nature  applied  to  nations ;  he  main- 
tained, therefore,  that  the  customs  and  usages 
which  nations  observe  in  war  have  no  Ic^ 
obligation  in  them,  and  consequently  that^  unless 
they  are  directly  deduced  irom  the  law  of  na- 
ture, they  may  be  reiected  at  pleasure.  Wolf, 
who  represented  rather  the  school  of  Grotius 
than  that  of  Pufendorf,  admitted  with  the  lat- 
ter and  with  Hobbes  that,  as  aggregate  bodies 
of  individuals,  nations  must  be  in  some  degree 
subject  to  the  law  of  nature,  yet  maintained 
that,  in  their  collective  capacity,  nations  ac- 
quire a  new  character  and  being,  different  from 
uiat  of  the  individnals  of  whom  they  are  com- 
posed ;  therefore,  in  its  applications  to  socie- 
ties of  men,  the  law  of  nature  must  undergo 


some  changes  and  modificationfl,  and  thus  it 
derived  the  voluntary  law  of  nations.    Yattd, 
a  disciple  of  Grotius,  assents  to  this  doctrme 
of  the  latter,  and  develops  still  further  his  ooo- 
oeption  of  the  law  of  nations.    There  is  an  ia- 
temal,  neoessanr  law,  he  says,  resting  upon  the 
natural  law  or  dictates  of  conscience,  and  there- 
fore immntable;  and  there  is  an  external,  con- 
ventional law,  which  admits  deviations  from 
the  former,  when  these  involve  an  invarion  of 
perfect  rights.   Finally,  according  to  Vattel,  the 
voluntary  law,  founded  on  presumed  oonsenti 
the  conventional,  framed  by  express  oonseD^ 
and  the  customary,  proceeding  from  the  tadt 
consent  of  nations,  compose  the  positive  inter- 
national law. — ^The  sources  of  international  law 
are,  according  to  Grotius,  natural  law,  divine 
law,  customs,  and  special  compacts:  nahira 
ipea,  leges  ditina,  moree^  et  pacta.    In  the  cele- 
brated reply  made  by  the  British  goverament 
in  1758  to  a  Prusnan  state  paper,  the  lav  of 
nations  is  said  to  be  founded  upon  justice,  equi^, 
oonvenienoe,  and  the  reason  of  Uie  thing,  oon« 
firmed  by  long  usage.    The  principle  of  national 
justice,  founded  upon  the  laws  of  morality,  ia^ 
then,  the  basis  of  the  positive  law  of  nationiL 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  treaties,  conventions,  and 
usages  which  compose  it.    It  is  the  office  of 
right  reason  to  apply  this  natural  law  of  equi^ 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case ;  and  it  is  the 
art  of  wplying  this  law,  according  to  Justice 
and  guided  by  reason,  which  renders  interna- 
tional jurisprudence  a  particular  science.    Trea- 
ties and  usages  offer  evidence  of  the  general 
consent  of  nations,  and  are  important  sources 
of  the  law.    The  customary  law  of  nations  is 
farther  expressed  in  manifestoes  and  dedara- 
tions  of  war  and  in  the  decisions  of  prize  courts. 
Finally,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  great 
writers  upon  the  science,  and  the  written  opin- 
ions which  ofiScial  jurists  give  to  their  govern- 
ments, are  further  evidence  and  depositories 
of  the  law  of  nations. — States  are  the  pr<^[>er 
and  immediate  subjects  of  this  nationid  law. 
A  state  is  defined  by  Phillimore  as  "  a  people 
permanently  occupying  a  fixed  territory,  boiu»d 
together  by  common  laws,  habits,  and  customs 
into  one  body  politic,  exercising,  through  the 
medium  of  an  organized  government,  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  and  control  over  all  per* 
sons  and  things  within  its  boundaries,  capable 
of  making  war  and  peace,  and  of  entering  into 
international  relations  with  other  communitie&'* 
The  sovereignty  of  a  state  depends  upon  ita  ex- 
istence de  faato  aa  a  state ;   and  until  thia  is 
recognized  by  other  nations,  the  state  enjoys 
no  share  in  international  rights.    When  once^ 
however,  it  is  admitted  into  the  society  of  sov- 
ereign states,  it  is  the  equal  of  each  of  these. 
States  may  combine  and  form  a  confederacy,  in 
which  each  retains  its  independent  power  and 
sovereignty,  or  may  form  a  federal  government 
or  composite  state,  which  alone  is  the  sovereign 
power. — ^It  is  the  clear  right  of  every  sovereign 
state  to  maintain  its  pofitical  integrity  in  the 
society  of  nations.    It  may,  therSore,  Jnatiy 
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ttsert  its  independenoe  of  and  its  eqo&li^  vith 
all  other  sovereign  states,  and  bj  aU  the  modes 
permitted  in  the  practice  of  nations  it  may  con- 
firm its  power  and  extend  its  domain,  either  by 
the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  the  extension 
of  its  commerce,  or  the  development  of  its  in« 
temal  sources  of  wealth.  All  these  rights  pre* 
anppoee  that  of  self-preservation.  The  state  may, 
then,  to  this  end,  form  alliances,  provide  land 
and  sea  forces,  build  fortifications,  or  employ  any 
other  usual  means  for  its  defence.  With  these 
meaaores  other  powers  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere, unless  they  assume  an  aggressive  character, 
and  seem  to  threaten  the  security  of  such  states. 
ThuB  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  increase  of 
armaments  would  furnish  good  reason  for  de- 
manding an  explanation  of  the  object  of  such 
warlike  preparations.  Further,  by  virtue  of  its 
independence,  every  sovereign  state  may  adopt 
whatever  form  of  government  and  whatever 
political  institutions  it  may  prefer,  free  from  the 
contrdi  of  any  foreign  power.  Still  each  state 
Is  to  remember  that  all  other  sovereign  states 
are  its  equals,  and  therefore  that  it  may  not,  by 
any  measures  of  its  private  legislation  or  pol- 
kqr,  virtually  invade  the  sovereignty  of  others. 
When  in  1792  the  French  national  convention 
declared  that  it  would  render  aid  to  all  nations 
that  might  wish  to  recover  their  liberty,  and 
ordered  the  decree  to  be  printed  in  aU  Ian* 
gnagea,  Great  Britain  was  regarded  as  justified 
by  Uie  law  of  nations  in  treating  the  resolution 
as  a  declaration  of  war  agfdnst  all  nations. — ^An* 
other  elear  ri^ht  of  every  sovereign  state  is 
that  of  exclusive  property  in  its  territory,  and 
therefore  of  complete  inviolability.  This  right 
U  derived  either  from  conquest  or  from  occu* 

Stncy,  confirmed,  as  in  the  case  of  private  in- 
vidoals,  by  the  right  of  prescription;  or  it 
may  rest  upon  express  treaty  or  conventions 
with  foreign  states.  As  agiunst  other  powers, 
the  right  to  territory  is  exclusive ;  in  respect  to 
its  own  subjects,  the  right  is  paramount,  and 
oonstitates  what  is  called  the  state's  right  of 
eminent  domuiu  Mere  discevery  by  the  sub- 
ject of  a  nation  does  not  give  title  to  his  sover- 
eign, unless  the  sovereign  commissioned  him  to 
this  intent,  or  subsequently  confirmed  his  daim 
of  discovery  by  adopting  it.  Much  too  depends 
in  respect  to  right  of  acquisition  upon  occu- 
pancy. Therefore,  in  the  case  of  newly  discov- 
ered lands,  not  only  is  some  formal  act  usually 
considered  necessary  in  taking  possession,  but 
tiie  right  will  hardly  be  protected  and  oonflrm- 
ed  wiSiout  use  and  settlement  of  the  territory. 
But  how  far  the  territorial  sovereignty  shim 
extend,  even  after  a  settlement,  gives  rise  to 
Tery  ^Ufficult  questions  of  international  law. 
These  principles  received  very  ample  discus- 
sion in  our  conventions  and  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  concerning  the  north-western  coasts  and 
territory. — The  state's  exclusive  jarisdicdon  ex- 
tends of  course  over  all  rivers  and  lakes  which 
are  entirely  enclosed  within  its  boundaries.  But 
it  is  difiScolt  to  determine  rights  when  a  river 
forms  the  boundary  between  or  flows  throngh 


the  territoty  of  differ^t  states.  When  a  river 
forms  the  limit  of  conterminous  states,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  both  of  these  have  the  right 
of  navigation  in  the  whole  river,  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  law,  the  middle  line  of 
the  river  fonns  the  strict  limit  between  the 
two.  Bat  in  respect  to  rivers  which  at  any 
part  of  their  course  lie  within  the  territory  of 
a  single  state,  the  strict  rule  is,  that  the  right 
of  navigation  here,  for  those  even  who  border 
upon  it  higher  up  in  its  course,  is  but  an  im- 
perfect one,  and  the  right  of  a  passage  way  may 
be  conceded  or  withheld  as  it  may  seem  good 
to  the  state  through  whose  domain  the  river 
flows.  The  strictness  of  this  rule  is  maintained 
by  Great  Britain  against  our  government  in  re^ 
gard  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  United  States 
have  daimed  the  right  of  navigation  down  &e 
river  to  the  ocean,  in  virtue  of  their  proprietary 
right  in  the  great  lakes  through  which  it  passes. 
By  the  treaty  of  1854  Great  Britain  conches  to 
this  country  the  privilege  of  navigation,  subject 
to  revocation,  but  stiU,  as  it  has  always  done,  de- 
nies our  natural  right  to  eijoy  it.  Over  straits, 
or  those  narrow  passages  which  communicate 
between  two  seas,  a  state  may  possess  an  ex- 
clusive control  if  both  shores  belong  to  her,  and 
if  the  navigation  of  either  sea  to  which  they 
lead  be  subject  to  her  exclusive  power.  Thus, 
while  the  Black  sea  belonged  exdusively  to 
Turkey,  and  the  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles  were 
both  bordered  by  her  territory,  the  iurisdic- 
tion  over  these  was  rightfully  claimed  by  the 
Porte.  But  when  the  navigation  of  either  of 
the  seas  is  free,  the  right  to  control  the  straits 
must  be  modifled  by  the  necessities  and  rights  of 
commerce.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1866,  the 
Black  sea  was  declared  neutral,  and  its  waters 
and  ports  are  now  open  to  the  commerce  of  all 
nations.  A  state  cannot  be  completely  secure 
without  extending  its  authority  over  some  por- 
tion of  the  waters  which  wash  its  coasts.  By 
the  general  law  of  nations,  which  may  however 
be  modifled  by  unquestioned**  usage  or  by  special 
compacts,  this  authority  reaches  over  a  marine 
league,  or  the  distance  measured  hv  a  cannon 
shot  from  the  shore  at  low  tide.  For  the  pre- 
vention of  frauds  upon  the  revenue  laws  in 
time  of  peace,  or  to  prevent  war  ships  of  a  bel- 
ligerent power  from  crubing  so  near  the  coast 
as  un&irly  to  menace  homeward  or  outward 
bound  ships,  it  is  the  practice  of  nations,  cer- 
tainly of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  for  these  purposes  with- 
in 4  leagues  from  the  coast.  Over  all  bays  and 
gul6,  and  those  parts  of  the  sea  which  are  in- 
cluded within  lines  drawn  between  headlands, 
the  state  has  unquestioned  right.  The  open 
ocean  is  the  common  territory  of  all  nations. — 
Finally,  it  is  an  incident  of  sovereignty  that  the 
state  may  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all 
persons  within  its  limits,  whether  they  be  its 
own  subjects  or  those  of  foreign  states.  It  has 
an  undoubted  right  to  the  service  of  its  citizens, 
the  right  to  forbid  their  departure  (a  power 
which  is  actively  exerdsed  by  some  lluropeaa 
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states),  and  the  rigbt  to  recall  them  from  fbr- 
eign  ooTuitries.  It  may  dismiss  foreigners,  or 
by  an  act  of  naturalization  adopt  them  into  its 
citizenship.  From  the  principle  of  exdasiye 
sovereignty  it  also  follows,  that  the  laws  of 
every  state  govern  not  only  the  persons  who 
dn^^ll  in  it,  bnt  control  all  property,  real  and 
persona],  within  the  territory,  and  aU  acta  done 
and  contracts  concluded  there.  The  state  con- 
cedes  no  proper  force  to  foreign  laws,  yet  n^on 
the  principle  of  reciprocity,  complete  or  partial, 
or  upon  considerations  of  equity  or  international 
comity,  they  may  be  recognized  and  allowed 
their  effect.  It  is  plain  that  the  tenure,  the 
title,  and  the  modes  of  conveyance  of  real  prop- 
erty must  be  uniformly  governed  by  the  laws 
of  the  country  where  it  is  situated.  Hence  it  is 
a  rule  of  the  Engli^  and  American  law  that  a 
deed  or  will  executed  in  a  foreign  country,  or 
in  another  state  of  the  Union,  must  be  executed 
with  the  formalities  which  are  required  in  that 
state  in  which  the  land  lies.  On  the  continent, 
however,  a  different  rule  is  admitted,  and  a  deed 
or  will,  properly  executed  where  it  is  made,  may 
dispose  of  real  property  lying  in  another  j  urisdio- 
tion,  no  matter  what  forms  of  execution  may  be 
demanded  there.  As  to  personal  property,  it  is 
now  the  well  settled  rule  of  international  juris- 
prudence, tiiat  the  law  of  the  owner's  domicile 
must  govern  the  succession  to  it  wherever  the 
property  may  be.  The  municipal  laws  of  states 
may  sometimes  have  an  extra-territorial  effect, 
BO  far,  for  example^  as  to  determine  the  civil 
and  personal  capacities  of  their  citizens  while 
residing  in  foreign  countries,  or  in  defining 
the  obligations  of  contracts  made  within  their 
territory,  but  sought  to  be  enforced  in  for- 
eign jur^ictions.  But  in  neither  case  will  the 
foreign  state  resign  its  control  over  property 
lying  within  its  Hmits,  or  admit  the  operation 
of  other  laws  than  its  own,  when  that  would 
prejudice  the  rights  or  interests  of  its  citizens, 
or  in  any  degree  infringe  its  own  sovereign  au- 
thority. The  jurisdiction  of  a  state  extends  also 
80  far  aa  to  exempt  its  sovereign,  or  his  ambas* 
aador,  or  his  fleets  and  armies,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  a  country  where  they  may 
be.  The  same  exemption  extends  to  its  fleets 
and  armies,  when  they  are  suffered  to  pass 
through  a  foreign  state,  and  generally  to  its 
public  ships.  These  exemi)tions  rest  on  the 
promise  implied  in  the  comity  of  nations  that 
no  state  will  exercise  its  jurisdiction  over  that 
which  most  intimately  affects  the  sovereignty 
of  another.  Special  conventions  may  concede 
to  consuls  an  authority  over  their  countrymen 
in  the  foreign  states  in  which  they  reside.  In 
Christian  countries  this  authority  is  usually 
limited  to  such  civil  matters  as  those  arising  out 
of  disputes  between  ship  masters  and  seamen, 
and  to  the  ministerial  acts  of  attesting  contracts 
and  protests,  and  authenticating  other  mercan- 
tile instruments.  In  criminal  affairs  the  oon- 
gnl's  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  infliction  of 
fines,  and  in  grave  cases  it  is  his  duty  to  collect 
evidence,  and  send  the  accused  to  lus  own 


country  for  trial.    In  baibazona  countries  our 
consuls  often  possess  complete  and  ezdnaTe 
jurisdiction  over  matters  in  which  their  com- 
try  men  are  interested. — ^Except  as  it  is  modified 
by  treaty,  the  judicial  power  of  every  state  Is 
coextensive  with  its  territory.    It  reaches  aU 
offences  committed  against  its  lawsL  whether 
by  its  own  sublects  or  by  aliens,  ana  whether 
within  its  landed  domain  or  on  board  its  ships, 
public  or  private,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  on  its 
public  ships  in  foreign  ports.    It  extends  to  the 
punishment  of  pinusy,  for  purates  are  the  common 
enemies  of  mankind,^  and  the  offence  is  com- 
mitted against  all  nations  alike.    If  an  offender 
against  me  laws  of  one  state  has  escaped  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  another,  the  former  may 
demand  the  surrender  of  ^e  criminal    Some 
publicists  of  eminent  authority  deckre  that  the 
state  thus  called  upon  is  bound  to  make  the 
surrender ;  yet  others  deny  that  the  obligation 
is  a  perfect  one,  and  in  fact  it  is  always  defined 
by  the  express  terms  of  treaties.    Murder,  rape^ 
arson,  peijuiy,  embezzlement  by  public  officers, 
and  the  fabrication  and  circulation  of  counter- 
feit money,  are  usually  enumerated  as  causes  of 
extradition.    In  Europe  fraudulent  banknipt<7 
is  generally  included.    Neither  England  nor  the 
United  States  will  admit  the  extension  of  sudi 
treaties  to  political  refugees. — ^Though  sover^gn 
states  are  equal,  so  far  as  essential  rights  are  con- 
cerned, yet  in  respect  to  titles  anddmilar  distino* 
tions,  some  of  them  may  assert  a  preSminenoe 
over  others.  Thus,  in  virtue  of  the  **  royal  hon- 
ors" whidi  every  empire  and  kingdom  in  Europe 
epjoys,  these  powers  may  daim  certain  exclnsiTe 
privileges  of  a  commercial  nature,  and  take  pre- 
cedence of  states  which  are  inferior  in  dignity. 
To  avoid  contests  or  questions  of  superiority, 
the  order  of  signature  to  public  instmmenta  has 
been  often  determined  by  lot,  by  the  use  of  the 
alphabet,  or  by  the  altemat,  by  which  latter 
mode  the  representative  of  eadi  government 
signs  first  in  tne  order  the  copy  intended  for  his 
own  government. — ^Every  independent  powet 
possesses  the  right  to  send  and  to  receive  em- 
Dasses.    In  monarchies  the  prerogative  usnalty 
resides  in  the  sovereign.    In  composite  states 
like  the  United  States,  it  is  reserved  ffcnerally  to 
the  federal  government,  that  is,  to  tbe  sapreme 
executive  power.    By  grant  from  their  respec- 
tive governments,  the  right  of  embassy  has  been 
often  exercised  by  the  governors  of  great  colo- 
nial states.   Thus,  the  British  govemor-genertls 
of  India,  the  Spanish  governors  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  Dutch  governors  of  Java  have 
possessed  the  right;  so  have  the  Dutch,  Freoeh, 
and  British  East  India  companies.    A  merely 
rebellious  colony  cannot  assert  a^  legati4mit; 
but  when  rebellion  has  grown  to  war,  and  rebels 
have  become  enemies,  powerful  enough  to  main- 
tain their  hostile  and  independent  posture,  then 
they  become  capable  of  new  rights,  indudiag 
that  of  negotiation  and  therefore  of  embs^. 
Tet,  as  to  indifferent  states,  the  intemati(»Dsl 
position  and  right  of  the  revolted  colony  de- 
pends on  their  recognition  of  it.     The  state 
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which  has  the  rig^t  to  send  embassies  has  also 
the  right  to  receive  them,  though  there  is  per- 
h^s  no  perfect  obligation  in  either  case,  under 
the  positiTe  law  of  nations.  Fhillimore  says 
that  a  state  is  bound  to  give  audience  to  an 
ambassador,  and,  except  under  extraordinarj 
eircamstanoefi,  to  receive  him  f(Mr  that  purpose 
into  its  territory  and  at  its  court ;  though  he 
adds,  it  may  make  conditions  as  to  the  nation- 
ality of  the  minister,  refusing,  for  example,  to 
receive  one  of  its  own  subjects.  The  privilege 
oi  continuous  residence  rests  in  comity,  and  is 
not  matter  of  right  PnbUc  ministers  are  com- 
monly divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  of 
these  eomprises  ambassadors  ordinair  and  ex- 
traordinary, as  the  mission  is  limited  or  inde- 
terminate in  point  of  time,  and  papal  legates 
and  nuncios,  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  These 
all  have  the  representative  character,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  same  honors  which  Ihe  sover- 
eign power  would  itself  receive.  Diplomatic 
agents  of  this  rank  can  be  sent  only  by  crowned 
heads,  the  great  republics,  and  other  powers 
which  enjoy  royal  honors.  The  second  class 
includes  enyoys  ordinary  and  extraordinar3^ 
ministers  plenipotentiaiy,  and  internuncios  of 
the  pope.  In  the  third  class  are  ranked  charges 
d^afloures  accredited  to  ministers  of  foreign  af- 
fJEurs,  and  oonsnls,  such  as  those  maintained  in 
the  Barbery  states  by  the  European  powers,  who 
hear  credentials  as  public  agents  of  tneir  govern- 
ments. Ministers  resident  accredited  to  the  sov- 
ereign are  sometimes  ranked  as  a  separate  class 
between  charges  d'affidres  and  envoys  and  minis- 
ters plenipotentiary.  The  public  character  of 
an  ambaaaEulor  at  a  foreign  court  is  recognized 
upon  the  production  of  his  letters  of  credence. 
In  the  case  of  a  charg6  d'affiures,  these  are  ad- 
dressed by  one  minister  to  another.  In  the 
ease  of  ministers  of  all  the  higher  ranks,  they 
are  addressed  to  the  sovereign.  The  full  power 
which  authorizes  the  diplomatic  agent  to  nego- 
tiate is  in  modem  times  given  separately  from 
the  letter  of  credence.  During  his  residence 
the  public  minister  is  entitled  to  perfect  invio- 
lability, and  to  exemption  from  the  local  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  This  immnnitv  ex- 
tends also  to  the  members  of  his  household, 
whether  they  belong  to  his  own  family  or  to 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  also  to  his  house  and 
personal  property.  A  consul  cannot  claim  these 
privileges  of  exemption  which  are  accorded  to 
public  ministers.  So  far,  indeed,  as  he  is  im- 
pressed with  a  public  character  his  right  ex- 
tends, but  ordinarily  he  is  subject  to  the  local 
tribunals,  like  any  other  resident  foreigner.  A 
minister's  public  mission  is  terminated  by  his 
recall,  or  by  the  decease  or  abdication  of  his 
own  or  of  the  soverdgn  to  whom  he  is  accred- 
ited; by  his  own  declaration  to  this  effect, 
when  on  account  of  any  infraction  of  the  law 
of  nations  he  thinks  it  his  right  to  do  so ;  by 
his  dismission  from  the  court  at  which  he  is 
residing;  or  by  the  final  accomplishment  or 
faUure  of  the  object  of  his  misBion.  —  Inter- 
national rights  are  often  defined  by  specific  con- 


rentions.  As  in  respect  to  embassies,  so  in 
regard  to  treaties,  the  power  to  make  tb«n 
resides  generally  in  the  supreme  executive  au- 
thority. But  they  will  be  exactly  determined 
by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  In  virtue 
of  their  full  powers,  diplomatic  agents  may  sign 
treaties,  but  generally  these  are  not  binding 
upon  their  governments  until  they  are  ratified 
by  the  supreme  auUiority.  Under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  treaties  become  obli- 
gatory only  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate.  But  once  ratified  in  prescribed  form, 
the  treaty  is  binding  upon  the  contracting  states, 
no  matter  what  legislative  measures  may  be 
required  in  order  to  carry  it  into  effect  The 
constitution  gives  to  the  president  and  senate 
the  treaty«mddng  power.  Oongress  cannot  de- 
feat this  provision  by  refusing  to  pass  appro- 
priation biUs  or  other  measures,  when  the  en- 
gagements entered  into  are  within  the  constitu- 
tional limits.  This  question  has  been  much 
eonsidered ;  and  whateyer  may  be  the  exact 
legal  right,  the  power  ctf  congress  to  withhold 
laws  required  by  treaties  has  been  asserted, 
and  theur  moral  right  to  exercise  this  power, 
when  they  deem  the  treaty  to  be  in  derogation 
of  the  sovereign  rights  or  essential  interests  of 
the  country.  Treaties  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  like  those  of  alliance  or  amity,  of 
conunerce  and  navigation,  exist  only  so  long  as 
the  parties  exist  who  made  them.  They  oxpirei 
therefore,  if  either  loses  its  soyereignty,  or  if 
curoomstances  change  so  much  as  to  make  the 
treaty  utterly  foreign  to  the  existing  condition 
of  things.  They  may  also  be  annuUed  by  the 
outbreidc  of  war,  or  expire  by  their  express 
limitation.  Treaties  of  alliance  may  be  either 
offensive  or  defensive,  as  they  engage  to  render 
aid,  aggressively  or  defensively,  against  other 
powers.  In  the  event  of  hostilities,  the  con* 
traoting  powers  become  allies  against  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  but  not  so  when  a  state  contracts 
generally  to  fhmish  to  another  a  certain  definite 
succor  by  war  supplies  in  case  of  war.  Apart 
from  its  particular  engagements,  such  a  state  is 
neutral.  Guaranties  are  frequent  forms  of  in- 
ternational compacts.  Agreements  to  defend 
the  particular  constitution  of  a  country  against 
every  aggression,  or  to  secure  the  liberties  of  a 
single  state  during  war  between  other  powers, 
are  instances  of  these  obligations. — Sovereign 
states  being  equal,  it  follows  that  there  can  be 
no  supreme  tribunal  of  appeal  Except  there- 
fore oy  submission  of  their  wrongs  to  arbi- 
tration, nations  can  have  no  redress  for  them 
except  by  resorting  to  force.  When,  then,  dif- 
ferences have  arisen,  and  they  cannot  be  com- 
posed by  negotiation  or  other  peaceful  means, 
the  injured  state  may  employ  the  forcible  meas- 
ures of  retaliation,  of  reprisals,  of  embargo  or 
the  sequestration  of  the  goods  of  the  offending 
power,  or,  finally,  of  war.  Embargoes  or  seques- 
trations are  often  declared  as  preliminary  meas- 
ures to  active  hostilities.  A  oecUration  of  war 
has  a  retroactive  effect,  and  the  property  aheady 
s^zed  is  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  that 
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taken  during  the  war.  Reprisftls  are  general  or 
special.  They  are  general  when  a  state  aathor- 
izes  its  sabjeots  to  capture  the  goods  and  attack 
the  subjects  of  the  offending  power,  wherever 
they  may  be  fonnd.  In  the  modem  practice  of 
nations,  general  reprisals  are  deemed  s^nony*- 
moos  with  war,  and  are  indeed  the  initiative 
step  to  hostilities.  When  wrong  is  done  to  par- 
ticolar  individaals  in  time  of  peace,  and  instice 
is  plainly  refused  or  unreasonably  withheld,  let- 
ters of  marque  may  be  issued  to  the  parties,  or 
a  public  ship  be  commissioned  to  avenge  their 
wrong.  These  are  instances  of  special  reprisals. 
The  ownership  of  the  property  taken  is  acquir- 
ed, so  &r  as  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  debt, 
or  otherwise  compensate  for  the  injury  commit* 
ted ;  the  surplus  must  be  restored  to  the  ^v- 
emment  of  the  subject  against  whom  the  right 
has  been  exercised.  In  modem  times  letters  of 
reprisfd  are  chiefly  confined  to  goods,  and  would 
hiurdly  be  grantea  to  a  private  individual  during 
a  general  peace. — ^An  open  contest  between  sov- 
ereign states  is  called  a  public  war.  It  may 
be  general,  extending  to  all  persons  and  places 
in  the  two  states,  and  is  then  called  a  perfect 
war;  or  it  may  be  imperfect,  as  it  is  limited  in 
these  respects.  Once  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
dare  war  formally  before  proceeding  to  hostili- 
ties ;  now  it  is  customary  to  declare  simply  that 
war  exists.  Forthwith,  all  enemy  property  is, 
by  the  law  of  war,  subject  to  confiscation ;  thus, 
debts  due  from  one  state  to  the  other  may  be 
sequestered,  or  property  lying  within  the  terri- 
tory of  either  be  seized  as  prise  of  war.  But  in 
the  exercise  of  international  comity  these  rights 
are  not  usually  enforced.  The  obligation  of 
debts  is,  as  it  were,  suspended  during  war,  but 
the  right  of  recovery  revives  with  tiie  peace. 
In  the  Russian  war^  England,  which  has  sdways 
•maintained  the  stnoter  rule  resoecting  enemy 
goods,  permitted  Russian  ships  to  depart  from  her 
ports,  and  allowed  those  which  were  on  their 
voyage  thither  to  enter,  discharge  their  cargoes, 
and  sail  without  molestation.  All  commerce 
between  the  subjects  of  belligerent  states  is  in- 
terdicted by  the  laws  of  war;  yet  for  good 
reasons  either  power  may,  by  express  license, 
permit  a  partial  intercourse.  Very  large  indul- 
gence was  shown  in  this  reqiect,  and  for  the  in- 
terests of  commerce,  by  England  in  the  war  with 
Russia.  Provided  only  that  British  ships  did  not 
enter  ports  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  the  com- 
merce with  the  enemy,  though  indirect,  might 
still  be  carried  on.  The  interdiction  of  inter- 
course between  belligerents  extends  not  only  to 
commerce,  but  to  every  species  of  contract,  such 
as  insurance  of  enemies'  property,  the  drawing 
of  bills  on  subjects  of  the  enemy,  or  the  remis- 
sion of  funds  to  them  by  bills  or  money.  So  too 
partnerships  existing  between  the  subjects  of 
hostile  states  are  absolutely  dissolved  by  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  In  the  language  of  Lord  Bacon, 
war  is  the  highest  trial  of  right.  It  has  also 
been  defined  as  an  exercise  of  the  international 
riffbt  of  action.  Its  end  and  object  is  to  com- 
pd  justice  from  an  enemy,  and  it  must  be  proee^ 


cuted  with  steady  regard  to  that  end.  M 
measures  of  force  which  must  be  employed  to 
attain  it  are  justifiable,  but  no  others  are  pe^ 
missible.  Therefore  wanton  waste  of  the  ene- 
my's country,  or  wanton  destraction  of  the 
property  or  lives  of  his  subjects,  are  in  the 
modem  practice  of  nations  unjustifiable  and  iUe- 
gal.  Generally,  all  those  who  are  engaged  ia 
the  merely  civil  afBEdrs  of  life  are  exempted 
from  the  direct  effects  of  war,  and  only  thow 
who  are  expressly  or  implicitly  authorized  \j 
the  commands  of  the  state  to  represent  its 
sovereignty  are  ordinarily  subjected  to  hostile 
attack.  Property  at  sea,  however,  makes  tt 
exception  to  the  usual  indulgence  shown  to  the 
goods  of  an  enemy ;  for  ships  and  their  caigoeB 
upon  the  ocean  are  liable  without  exception 
during  war  to  seizure  and  oonfiseati<»i,  and 
even  if  captured  by  uncommisrioned  cmisen 
are  condemned  as  good  prize  of  war.  Priva* 
teering  too,  thouffh  admitted  by  the  present 
law  of  nations  to  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  de- 
stroying the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  is  yet 
held  by  some  states  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
modern  and  more  liberal  modes  of  warfSue. 
By  the  United  States,  the  practice  of  commis- 
sioning private  armed  vessels  in  time  of  war 
is  justified  and  maintained,  because  it  renden 
our  large  mercantile  fleet  serviceable  in  contest 
with  powers  who  are  our  superiors  in  naval  force. 
The  validity  of  all  claims  of  prize  and  'oaptore 
is  determined  by  the  prize  courts  of  the  ea^ 
tor's  countiy.  These  may  sit  either  within  their 
proper  territory  or  in  that  of  an  ally,  and  eze^ 
else  jurisdiction  over  captured  property  Ijing 
either  in  their  own  ports  or  in  those  of  an  ally 
or  of  a  neutral.  They  possess  a  jurisdiction,  in 
respect  to  captures  made  by  subjects  of  thefar 
sovereign,  exclusive  of  the  tribunaisof  all  other 
nations,  excepting  only  in  cases  when  the  cap- 
ture was  made  upon  the  territory  of  a  neatral, 
or  by  vessels  fitted  out  within  'a  neutral's  limits. 
These  cases  involve  an  invasion  of  the  neutraPs 
sovereignty,  and  must  be  abjudicated  in  his 
court.  The  decisions  of  prize  courts^  are  final 
and  condumve  upon  rights  of  property  involved; 
and  if  their  iuagments  work  injustice  to  the 
subjects  of  otner  powers,  their  claims  to  reim- 
bursement must  he  adjusted  between  the  sov- 
ereigns of  their  respective  states.— Either  for 
ordering  the  general  conduct  of  war,  or  ftr 
lightening  its  rigors,  belligerent  states  may  enter 
into  general  or  special  conventionB.  The  (onaa 
are  made  often  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
lay  down  the  rales  to  be  mutiudly  observed  m 
the  war,  respecting  the  exchaiige  and  redemp- 
tion of  prisoners,  concerning  passports,  sav»- 
oondncts,  and  similar  matters,  or  agree  to  ab- 
stain from  certain  modes  of  warfare,  or  from 
levying  contributions  on  invaded  territory. 
Particular  conventions  are  made  during  war, 
and  concem  either  traces  or  partial  sospensicws 
of  hostilities  or  capitulations,  that  is,  surrenden 
of  particular  forces  or  places.  The  ^^f^ 
conclude  a  trace  is  generally  implied  m  the  or- 
fidal  character  of  eveiy  high  oflScer,  like  a  geo- 
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eral  or  admiral,  but  not  the  capaoify  to  make  a 
long  or  nniyenal  armistioe ;  for  that  amounts 
to  peace,  which  only  a  sovereign  can  make^  and 
therefore  it  requires  either  the  sovereign's  pre- 
vious special  authority  or  his  subsequent  ratifi* 
cation.  A  truce  is  binding  upon  the  two  states 
whose  officers  conclude  it,  and  they  therefore  are 
liable  for  every  infraction  of  its  terms,  but  not 
vpon  those  to  whom  its  existence  has  not  been 
actaally  notified ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  miaohiefe  which  may  arise  out  of  igno- 
rance of  the  truce,  it  is  usual  to  fix  protectively 
the  time  when  it  shall  commence.  While  the 
truce  lasts  all  warlike  acts  and  preparations 
must  entirely  cease,  thoujg^h  it  does  not  hinder 
acta  which  are  allowable  in  time  of  peace.  But 
at  the  place  to  which  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
particularly  applies,  a  belligerent  may  not  do 
what  he  woula  be  allowed  to  do  at  a  greater 
distance.  That  is  to  say,  one  party  must  not 
take  advantage  of  the  temporal^  peace  to  per- 
fBot  its  measures  of  attack  or  siege,  nor  may 
the  other  repair  breaches  in  its  works,  or  intro- 
duce succors  or  reinforcements,  or  indeed  do 
any  thing  which  would  have  been  impossible  if 
active  hostilities  had  continued. — ^No  state  is 
bound  to  take  part  in  the  wars  in  which  other 
powers  may  be  engaged.  Tet,  though  the  right 
to  remain  neutral  be  one  of  the  clearest  rights  of 
its  sovereignty,  no  independent  state  can  retain 
the  same  complete  independence  which  it  en- 
joys in  time  of  general  peace.  A  state  of  war 
between  some  members  of  the  society  of  nations 
imposes  certain  xK)sitive  obligations  and  restric- 
tions on  all  the  rest.  Except  when  it  is  bound 
to  do  it  by  previous  treaty  stipulations,  the  neu- 
tral state  may  not  render  assistance  to  either 
beliigerent  party  in  the  prosecution  of  war,  that 
ia,  it  must  not  furnish  arms,  troops,  ammunition, 
or  the  like,  to  either  side;  and  ftirther,  in  mat- 
ters which  do  not  directly  concern  the  war,  it 
must  not  reftise  to  one  belligerent  that  which  it 
grants  to  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
atate  observe  strictly  the  conditions  of  neutral- 
i^,  it  is  entitled  to  perfect  inviolabiUtv  of  its 
territory:  and  in  other  respects  to  complete  im- 
munity from  the  effects  of  war.  Whether  the 
neutral^B  exemption  can  be  claimed  absolutely 
for  its  ships,  so  as  to  protect  the  enemy  goods 
which  they  carry,  has  given  rise  to  one  of  the 
most  vexed  questions  in  international  law.  It 
baa  never  been  doubted  that  the  neutral's  pub- 
lic ships  are  exempt  from  all  intrusion,  and 
therefore  that  they  cannot  be  visited  and  search- 
ed for  enemy  property.  In  respect  to  its  private 
merchant  ships,  the  practice  of  different  nations 
has  been  widely  diverse.  By  express  conven- 
tions England  has  sometimes  admitted  the  rule 
that  *^free  ships  make  f^e  goods,"  and,  though 
admitting  it  again  during  the  war  with  Russia, 
declared  expressly  that  she  only  ^waived"  her 
right  to  seize  enemy  goods  on  board  neutral  ves- 
sels. Especially  in  its  treaties,  the  United  States 
has  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  By  the 
declaration  signed  at  the  congress  of  Paris  in 
1866  by  the  representatiyes  of  the  chief  Eu- 


ropean powers,  the  principle  that  neutral  ships 
may  carry  enemy  goods  has  finslly  become  es- 
tabushed,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  the  law  of 
nations.  The  same  declaration  sanctions  the 
rule  that  neutral  property,  except  contraband, 
is  not  snljeot  to  capture  though  laden  in  enemy 
ships.  General  trade  with  belligerents  is  not 
interdicted  by  war.  The  single  restriction  im- 
posed on  commerce  is,  that  it  shall  not  supply 
either  of  the  hostile  parties  with  means  for  car^ 
rying  on  the  war.  A  neutral  must  not  cany 
goods  contraband  of  war,  nor  bear  despatches, 
nor  transport  troops  to  either  of  the  powers 
at  war.  Contraband  cannot  be  easily  defined, 
though  the  proper  criterion  is,  whether  the 
goods  be  or  not  mtu  beUiei;  that  is,  whether 
the  goods  are  peculiarly  and  specifically  adapted 
to  serve  the  uses  of  war.  0<mtraband  property 
is  subject  to  confiscation  by  the  captor.  The 
strict  construction  of  the  principles  of  neutrality 
makes  tiie  carrying,  p|erhaps  even  the  selling  of 
contraband  property  in  the  neutral's  home  ports, 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  neutral  character.  The 
United  States  maintain  the  contrary  doctrine, 
that  both  such  sale  and  carriage  are  consistent 
with  neutrality,  though  during  the  transit  the 
goods  may  be  rightfully  seized  and  confiscated. 
Further,  the  neutral  must  not  send  his  bhips  to 
blockaded  ports,  for  this  would  be  an  intermed- 
dling directly  in  the  war  measures  of  belligerents. 
But  the  law  of  blockade  is  so  strict,  that  to  sub- 
ject a  neutral  to  its  operation,  the  blockade  must 
exist  in  point  of  fact ;  that  is  to  say,  there  must 
be  a  squadron  present,  and  strong  enough  to 
constitute  an  actual  blockade  of  the  port ;  the 
neutral  must  have  had  due  notice  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  must  have  been  gniltj  of  some  clear 
act  of  violation,  either  by  going  m  or  coming  out 
with  a  cargo  laden  after  the  commencement  of 
blockade.  Finally,  the  neutral  must  be  ready 
to  prove  himself  that  which  he  professes  to  be^ 
ana  his  ships  must  therefore  be  subject  to  the 
exercise  of  the  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and 
search. — ^When  the  objects  of  war  are  accom- 
plished, peace  must  be  reestablished.  Generally 
this  takes  place  upon  the  conclusion  of  aformsl 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  belligerent  states. 
The  power  of  making  a  peace  is  determined  by 
the  fundamental  law  of  every  state.  Under  our 
constitution  the  assent  of  the  two  houses  of  con- 
gress is  essential  to  a  declaration  of  war ;  but 
the  preddent,  with  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of 
the  senate,  may  agree  upon  a  peace.  A  treaty 
of  peace  takes  efrect  from  the  day  when  it  is 
ratified.  Every  act  of  force  or  violence  subse- 
quent to  that  is  unlawful.  Tet  the  party  who 
is  guilty  of  it  is  not  criminally  guilty,  if  he  had 
no  notice  of  the  peace;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
capture  under  sucn  droumstances,  the  captor's 
sovereign  is  bound  to  effect  restitution  of  the 
property.  So  when  a  period  has  been  fixed  for 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  at  a  specified  local- 
ity, and  before  the  period  has  arrived,  but  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  peace,  a  capture  has  been 
made,  the  capture  is  void.  The  treaty  puts 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  puts  at  rest  for  ever 
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the  debated  matters  whioh  were  ite  oanse.  It 
leaves  every  thing  in  the  state  in  which  it  finds 
it  Oonqaered  lands  and  fortresses  remain 
with  the  conqueror,  unless  otherwise  stipulated. 
Generally,  things  which  by  the  treaty  are  to  be 
restored  must  be  restored  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  taken.  Yet  if  a  conqueror  has 
rebuilt  a  town  or  fortress,  and  made  it  what  it 
was  before  the  siege,  he  should  restore  it  in  that 
condition;  but  any  new  works  which  he  has 
added  he  may  destroy.  The  particular  peace 
restored  by  treaty  may  be  broken  by  omitting  to 
fulfil  its  stipulations,  or  by  doing  some  act  which 
contravenes  them.  The  violation  of  one  arti- 
cle is  a  breaking  of  the  whole  treaty,  and  ends 
the  peace.— See  ^*  Elements  of  International 
Law^'  by  Henry  Wheaton,  LL.D.  (6th  ed.  by 
William  Beach  Lawrence,  Boston,  1855) ;  '*  Com- 
mentaries upon  International  Law,^'  by  Robert 
Phillimore,  M.  P.  (in  the  "Phikdelphia  Law 
Library,"  6th  series,  vols,  x.,  xv,,  xxii.);  "Two 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  International  Law," 
by  Travers  Twiss,  D.O.L.  (London,  1856). 

LAWES,  Hehbt,  an  English  composer,  bom 
probably  in  Salisbury  in  1600,  died  in  1662. 
About  1625  he  became  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  chapel  to  Charles  I.,  and  soon  acquired  a 
considei^ble  reputation  as  a  composer  of  mnsic 
for  masques  and  songs.  His  works  are  numer- 
ous and  of  unequal  merit.  Among  the  most 
successful  was  the  music  to  Kilton^s  ^^Comus," 
performed  at  Ludlow  castle  in  1684,  the  com- 
poser himself  personating  the  '^Attendant  Spir- 
it" Milton  speaks  of  his  striuns  as  ^^sweeten- 
ing every  musk  rose  of  the  dale."  Waller, 
many  of  whose  songs  Lawes  set  to  music,  Her- 
ridc,  and  Phillips  also  speak  of  him  in  their 
verses  as  the  great  English  composer  of  the 
day.  Lawes  continued  in  the  service  of  CSiarles 
until  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  restora- 
tion he  composed  the  anthem  for  the  coronation 
of  Charles  II. 

LAWRANCE,  John,  an  American  statesman 
and  judge,  born  in  Cornwall,  Engfand,  in  1750, 
died  in  New  York  in  1810.  He  emigrated  to 
America  in  1767,  settied  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1772,  and 
soon  established  himself  in  successful  practice. 
An  active  patriot  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  served  in  the  army  throughout  the  war, 
first  as  aide-deK»mp  to  his  father-in-law  M^J. 
Gen.  McDougall,  and  afterward  attached  to  the 
fleneral  staff  as  Judge  advocate  general.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  conducted  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  of  general  ofSoersappoiuted  to  inquire 
into  the  case  of  Mi^or  Andr<&.  On  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  he  returned  to  New  York, 
where  for  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  large 
and  lucrative  professional  practice.  In  1785-^7 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  congress  of  the  con- 
federation, but  was  superseded  in  1788  in  con- 
sequence of  his  advocacy  of  the  adoption  of 
the  new  federal  constitution.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  senate,  when  in  1789  he  was 
elected  the  first  representative  from  New  York 
dty  in  the  first  U.  S.  congress.    He  was  a  zeal- 


ous and  able  defender  of  the  measures  of  Wss3h 
ington,  and  throughout  his  public  career  was  a 
political  and  personal  friend  of  Hamilton.   On 
the  measures  relating  to  the  public  credit  and 
the  national  currency,  to  the  neutralitv  of  tiie 
United  States  as  regards  European  beUigerenti, 
to  indiscriminative  foreign  commerce,  and  to 
the  promotion  and  security  of  ^1  our  commeiv 
cial  interests,  he  spoke  with  eminent  compre- 
hensiveness and  foresight    He  represented  the 
city  of  New  York  in  the  second  congress,  upon 
the  termination  of  which  in  1794  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Washington  Judge  of  the 
U.  S.  court  for  the  New  York  district    He  ac- 
cepted this  ofilce  at  the  particular  solicitation 
of  the  bar,  in  consequence  of  his  knowledge  of 
admiralty  law  and  the  increasing  numbw  of 
admiralty  oases.    He  resigned  it  in  1796  upon 
being  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  of  whioh  body 
he  was  for  a  time  president.    He  supported  the 
measures  of  President  Adams,  upon  whose  re- 
tirement he  resigned  his  seat^  and  withdrew  to 
TOnvate  life.    He  was  twice  married :  in  1776  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gen.  McDougall; and  in 
1791  to  Elizabeth,  widow  of  James  Allen,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia. 

LAWRENCE,  the  name  of  counties  in  10  of 
the  United  States.  L  A  W.  oo.  of  Penn.,  bor- 
dering on  Ohio  and  watered  by  Beaver  river  and 
its  constituents  the  Mahoning  and  Ghraango; 
area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 15,246.  It  oon- 
tdns  limestone  ana  vduable  coal  and  iron  mines. 
The  sur&ce  is  somewhat  nneven  and  the  sdl 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  205,620 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  168,246  of  wheat,  292,- 
218  of  oats,  22,025  tons  of  hay,  420,650  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  196,146  of  wool.  There  were  10 
grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  8  iron  founderies,  8  fur- 
naces, 4  woollen  fiictories,  6  tanneries,  2  news- 
paper offices,  40  churches^  and  8,864  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  The  Cleveland  and 
Malionmg  railroad  will  pass  tbroufh  the  county, 
and  it  is  also  traversed  by  a  canal  from  Beaver 
to  Erie.  Capital,  New  Castie.  IL  A  N.  W. 
CO.  of  Ala.,  liounded  N.  by  Tennessee  riTcr,  the 
Muscle  shoals  of  which  occur  in  this  part  of  its 
course ;  area,  725  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 15,258, 
of  whom  6,852  were  slaves.  It  has  a  moun- 
tunous  surface  and  a  good  soil.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  815,114  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  88,858  of  oats,  70,786  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  18,427  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  18 
grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  80 
churches,  and  728  pupils  attending  pnblio 
schools.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston  ndlrmid 
passes  through  the  county.  Capital,  Moulton. 
m.  A  S.  CO.  of  Miss.,  traversed  by  Pearl  river; 
area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,478,  of  whom 
2,929  were  slaves.  Part  of  the  surface  is  occu- 
pied by  pine  forests.  The  soil  is  of  various 
qualities.  The  productions  in  1850  were  229,- 
129  bushels  of  Indian  com,  14,281  of  oats,  66,- 
189  of  sweet  potatoes,  76,103  lbs.  of  rice,  aiw 
8,804  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  11  grist 
mills,  9  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  17  chinch- 
es, and  206  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Hie 
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Ififlriaaippi  central  nOroad  paoDOo  tbnnigh  the 
eooDtj.  Oapital,  Montioello.  IV .  A  N.  E.  oo. 
of  Ark,  bordering  on  Mo^  and  drained  by  Black 
river  and  its  branches ;  area«  1,800  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1854,  7,617,  oi  whom  485  were  slaTea.  It 
has  a  level  or  moderatdj  diversified  sorfaoe^ 
with  mach  fertile  solL  The  prodnctiona  in  1854 
were  408,607  bnahela  of  Indian  com,  15,881  of 
wheat,  54,824  of  oats^and  760  bales  of  cotton. 
Capital,  Smithville.  V.  A  S.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bor- 
dering on  Ala.,  and  drained  by  small  afflnenta 
of  Tennessee  river ;  area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  9,280.  of  whom  1,162  were  sUtves.  It 
contains  vainable  iron  minea.  The  snrfiEUse  la 
chiefly  table-land,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
prodaotions  in  1850  were  84,122  bosheLs  of  In- 
dian com,  50,457  of  oats,  26,265  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 16.765  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  80,158  of^  bat- 
ter. There  were  20  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  1 
newspaper  office,  26  chnrches,  and  1,200  pnpils 
attending  pablio  schools.  Capital,  Lawrence- 
boig.  vX  A  K.  K  CO.  of  Ky.,  separated  from 
Va.  by  Big  Sandy  river,  and  drained  by  the  W. 
fork  of  that  stream  and  by  Little  Sandy  river ; 
area,  205  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,282,  of  whom 
187  were  slaves.  Coal  and  iron  are  abundant 
The  snr&ce  is  hilly  and  in  many  places  well 
timbered,  and  the  soil  is  of  excellent  quality. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  278,871  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  80,898  of  oats,  15,561  Ibei  of 
wool,  and  8,891  of  tobacco.  There  were  2  grist 
miUa,  2  saw  mills,  11  churches,  and  687  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Oapital,  Louisa.  V II. 
A  S.  CO.  of  Ohio,  separated  by  the  Ohio  river 
from  Va.  and  &y. ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  15,246.  It  has  rich  mines  of  iron  and 
ooal,  and  beds  of  clay  suitable  for  stone  ware, 
and  19  the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  mannfiactnre 
in  the  state.  The  surface  is  broken  by  sand- 
stone hiUa,  but  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  rich. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  188,418  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  9,895  of  wheat,  87,255  of  oats, 
27,102  of  potatoes,  and  1,082  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  11  grist  miUs,  8  saw  mills^  10  Air- 
naoes,  1  newspaper  office,  18  churches,  and  6,205 
popils  attending  public  sohools.  The  Iron  rail- 
road passes  through  the  county.  Capital,  Iron- 
ton.  VIIL  A  S.  CO.  of  Ind.,  watered  by  the  E. 
fork  of  White  river ;  area,  488  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  12,097.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
well  timbered,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  888,288  bushels  of 
Mian  com,  48,958  of  wheat,  146,556  of  oata, 
88,697  lbs.  of  wool,  and  2,746  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  22  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  news- 
paper office,  24  churches,  and  4,974  pnpils  at- 
tending public  schools.  The  Louisville,  New 
Albany,  and  Salem,  and  the  Ohio  and  Ifississip- 
^  railroads  pass  through  the  county.  Oapital, 
Bedford.  IX.  A  S.E.  co.  of  HI,  separated  from 
Ind.  by  the  Wabash  river,  and  intersected  by 
its  tributary  the  Embarras ;  area,  560  sq.  m. ; 
poD.  in  1855,  8,160.  The  sur&ce  is  diversified, 
ana  is  occupied  partly  by  fertile  prairies  and 
partly  by  swamps.  The  productions  in  1850 
▼ere  427,850  buahela  of  Indian  com,  15,582  of 


wheat,  59,144  of  oats,  1,926  tona  of  hay,  and 
12,617  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  8  grist  mills, 
5  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  18  churches, 
and  1,000  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
Ohio  and  MissiBsippi  traverse  the  county.  Cap- 
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drained  by  Sac  river  and  the  head  streams  of 
Spring  river ;  area,  578  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
7,618,  of  whom  874  were  slaves.  It  has  a  hilly 
and  undulating  surface  and  a  good  soil.  Coed 
is  found  in  the  N.  W.  part  The  productions 
in  1850  were  298,564  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
19,488  of  wheat,  68,687  of  oats,  11,169  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  29,678  of  butter.  The  county  con- 
tained 1  grist  mill,  1  saw  mill,  9  churches,  and 
680  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Oapital, 
Mount  Vernon. 

LAWRENOE,  a  city  and  the  8d  shire  town 
of  Essex  ca,  Mass.,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Merrimack  river,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
about  26  m.  fi-om  its  mouth,  26  m.  N.  flK>m 
Boston,  and  10  m.  N.  E.  from  Lowell ;  pop. 
in  1857,  about  16,500 ;  in  1860, 18,500,  the  de- 
crease being  conse(|uent  upon  the  suspenrion 
of  the  Bay  State  mills,  the  machine  shop,  and 
other  enterprises.  The  Spicket  river  creases  the 
N.  portion  of  the  city  and  faUs  into  the  Merri- 
mack, and  the  Shawsheen  forms  the  S.  bound- 
ary of  the  township.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
N.  section  of  the  city  is  a  common  embracing 
17^  acres,  and  ornamented  with  a  fountain,  the 
water  for  which  is  supplied  by  a  reservoir  on 
Prospect  hill,  an  eminence  140  feet  high.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  the 
nctories,  schools,  &c  There  are  14  churohea 
(2  Baptist,  2  Oongregational,  1  Episcopal,  8 
Methodist,  1  Reformed  Presbyterian,  1  Second 
Advent,  2  Roman  Oatholio,  1  Unitarian,  and 
1  Universalist).  The  city  has  a  young  men's 
Ohristian  association,  a  Franklin  fiterary  asso- 
ciation, a  Lawrence  provident  (benevolent)  asso^ 
dation,  a  savings  bank,  2  banks  of  issue  and 
discount  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $600,000, 
a  mutual  insurance  company,  2  loan  and  fund 
associations,  a  high  school,  2  grammar  schools, 
9  middle  schools,  18  primary  schools,  and  1 
mixed  school.  The  aggregate  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  schools  is  (1860)  2,407.  The 
system  is  controlled  by  a  school  committee  of 
6  members  and  a  superintendent.  Three  week- 
Iv  newspapers  are  published.  The  industry  of 
Lawrence  is  chiefly  devoted  to  cotton  manufac- 
tures. Water  power  is  collected  by  a  dam  across 
the  Merrimack,  built  in  1845-^8  at  a  cost  of 
$250,000.  It  is  a  granite  structure  1,629  feet 
long,  85  f^t  thick  at  the  base,  12  feet  thick  at 
the  crown,  and  40i  feet  high  at  the  deepest  part 
of  the  river.  The  basin  formed  by  it  extenda 
back  9  m.  to  Hunt^s  flidls  at  Lowell.  At  the 
source  of  the  Merrimack  in  Lake  Winnipiseogee 
there  is  also  a  dam  with  locks  for  regulating  the 
supply  of  water  to  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  and 
providing  against  droughts.  The  distributing 
canal,  1  m.  long,  12  feet  deep,  100  feet  wide  at 
the  head  and  60  feet  wide  at  the  month,  is  on 
the  N.ade  of  the  river;  it8coet|inclndinglocks» 
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was  1200,000.  The  ptindpal  mills  now  in  opera- 
tion are  as  follows:  the  Atlaatio,  for  cotton, 
oapital,  $1,800,000,  with  1,200  looms,  46,000 
spindles,  and  1,200  operatives;  the  Washing* 
ton  (formerly  known  as  the  Bay  State  mills ;  its 
proprietors  failed  in  185T,  and  a  new  company 
was  oi^nized  under  the  above  title),  for  shawls, 
plaids,  cassime^  fine  woollens,  and  felt  oar- 
pets,  capital  $1,600,000,  with  660  looms,  98 
carding  machines,  and  2,800  operatives;  the 
Pacific,  for  printed  mnslina,  cotton,  and  cotton 
and  wool  mixed,  capital  $1,000,000,  with  1,000 
looms,  60,000  spindles,  and  1,000  operatives; 
and  the  Lawrence  dock  mill,  capital  $800,000, 
with  60  looms,  460  spindles,  and  260  operatives. 
The  buildings  formerly  occupied  as  the  Law- 
rence machine  shop  are  now  being  refitted  as 
a  new  cotton  factory,  called  the  Everett  mills. 
Among  the  other  manufacturing  establishments 
are  the  charter  paper  mills,  capital  $60,000,  em- 
ploying 60  hands  in  making  paper  hangings ;  8 
saw  mills ;  2  grist  mills;  a  gas  company,  capital 
$100,000;  a  machine  shop  and  foundery ;  a  ve- 
neering mill ;  and  a  railroad  car  repair  shop.  The 
Pemberton  cotton  mill,  built  in  1868,  and  em- 
ploying 960  hands,  haa  660  looms  and  29,000 
spindles,  and  consumed  when  in  fall  operation 
60,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  week.  On  Jan.  10, 
1860,  while  the  machinery  was  in  motion,  the 
main  building  suddenly  fell  without  warning, 
and  a  conflagration  soon  afterward  broke  out 
in  the  ruins.  Of  700  persons  in  the  building 
at  the  time,  77  were  killed  and  184  injured,  of 
whom  14  subsequentiy  died.  The  cause  of  the 
disaster  was  the  faulty  construction  of  the  iron 
pillars  which  supported  the  floor  timbers,  and 
lack  of  adhesive  power  in  the  mortar.  The  mill 
is  now  being  rebuilt.  The  valuation  of  property 
in^he  city  is  $10,249,008,  of  which  $7,686,498 
is  real  estate;  in  1866  it  was  $10,488,726.->The 
town  of  Lawrence  was  incorporated  in  1847, 
its  territory  being  taken  from  the  towns  of  Me- 
thuen  and  North  Andover.  The  village  had 
previously  been  known  as  Merrimack  or  New 
City,  and  it  took  its  present  name  in  honor  of 
its  principal  founders,  the  Lawrence  family  of 
Boston,  the  chief  members  of  the  £ssex  com- 
pany, which  had  been  chartered  shortiy  before 
for  the  erection  of  the  dam  and  other  roanu- 
fiftoturing  purposes.  It  was  made  a  city  in  1868. 
It  has  railroad  communication  with  Boston, 
Low^  Salem,  ^.,  being  the  point  of  Junction 
of  the  Concord,  Manchester,  and  Lawrence,  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence, 
and  the  Essex  railroads. 

LAWRENCE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Dou- 
glas CO.,  Kansas,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kansas  river,  70  m.  from  its  mouth  by  the 
windings  of  the  stream  and  48  m.  in  a  straight 
line;  pop.  in  1860,  about  2,600.  It  is  built  on 
a  rolling  slope,  and  contains  about  400  build- 
ings, some  of  which  are  of  brick  or  stone.  It 
has  churches  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  Con- 
gregationalists.  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Pres- 
byterians, and  Roman  Catholics,  a  newspaper 
establishment,  a  saw  mill,  a  gristmill,  a  machine 


shop^  seveUll  coadi  and  wagon  fiustones,  a  tan* 
nery,  a  soap  and  candle  factory,  a  brewery  and 
distillery,  and  6  hotels.  A  university  is  being 
erected,  and  there  are  schools  and  an  academy. 
Value  of  taxable  property  in  1869,  $611,896. 
The  city  was  founded  in  1864  by  settien  from 
the  eastern  states  under  the  auspices  of  the 
emigrant  aid  society  cf  Massachusetts. 

IA.WRENCE,  Abbott,  an  American  me^ 
chant  and  statesman,  bom  in  Groton,  Mass.,  Deo. 
16,  1792,  died  in  Boston.  Aug.  18,  1866.   His 
ancestors  were  people  in  numble  circumstances, 
who  had  for  160  years  been  settied  in  GroUm 
as  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  his  father,  Mi^or 
Samuel  Lawrence^  served  with  credit  in  tnn-* 
cott's  regiment  at  Bnnker  hill,  and  in  many  of 
the  severest  batties  of  the  war  of  independence. 
For  a  brief  period  in  his  boyhood  he  attended 
the  district  school  and  the  academy  at  Groton, 
and  in  his  16th  year  went  to  Boston,  with  less 
than  $8  in  his  pocket,  and  was  bound  an  ap- 
prentice  to  his  brother  Amos,  then  reoenlly 
established  there  in  business.    In  1814  he  be- 
came one  of  the  firm  of  A.  and  A.  Lawrence, 
which  for  many  years  conducted  a  prosperou 
business  in  the  sale  of  foreign  cotton  and  wool- 
len goods  on  commission.    Subse<^uent  to  1880 
they  were  largely  interested  as  sellmg  agents  in 
the  manufacturing  companies  of  Lowell,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  Abbott  Lawrence  per> 
ticipated  extennvely  in  the  China  trade.   At 
the  same  time  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  all 
matters  of  public  concern,  and  was  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  pn^ 
tective  system.    In  1884  he  was  elected  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  24th  congress  from  the  Qd" 
folk  district,  embracing  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means  manifested  considerable  financial  ability. 
He  declined  an  election  to  the  next  congress,  but 
served  for  a  brief  period  in  1889-'40.    In  18i8 
he  was  appointed  a  commiaaoner  on  the  part 
of  Massachusetts  on  the  solyect  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Kr. 
Ifathan  Appleton,  his  biographer,  who  was  thai 
in  congress  and  in  daily  confidential  communi- 
cation with  him,  '*  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  more  than 
to  any  other  individual,  is  due  llie  succesaful 
accomplishment  of  the  negotiaticm,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  important  treaty  of  Washinffton." 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  presidential  can- 
vass of  1844  as  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  he 
had  done  4  years  previous  in  the  election  oC 
Gen;  Harrison ;  ana  in  the  whig  national  con- 
vention of  1848  he  was  a  promment  candidate 
for  vice-president,  lacking  but  6  votes  of  a  nom- 
ination.   He  aealously  supported  the  daims  of 
Gen.  Taylor  for  the  presidency  in  the  same  year, 
and  upon  the  accesmon  of  the  latter  to  office  in 
1849  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  which  he 
declined.    He  was  subsequently  appointed  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  oouit 
of  Great  Britain,  a  position  which  he  occupied 
with  credit  until  Oct.  1862,  when  he  was  recall- 
ed at  his  own  request.    The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  devoted  to  his  private  busineaB.    Bii 
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benefactions  for  pHTate  and  pQl)Me  pnrpoees 
were  namerona  and  wisely  bestowed,  aJthonsh, 
from  the  nature  of  the  olronmstanoes  under 
which  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  was  passed, 
the  amoont  cannot,  as  in  his  brother  Amos's 
case,  be  aocorately  ascertained.  In  1847  be 
gave  to  Harvard  nniversity  $50,000  to  found 
tiie  scientifio  school,  bearing  his  name,  connected 
with  ti^at  institution ;  and  he  bequeathed  a  like 
som  in  aid  of  the  same  object.  He  left  a  further 
sum  of  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
model  lodging  houses,  the  income  of  the  rents 
to  be  for  ever  applied  to  certain  public  charities. 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  in  private  life  for  his 
benevolence  of  disposition  and  genial  manners, 
and  in  his  vublio  relations  commanded  the  re- 
-apect  of  sll  parties.  —  See  Hunt's  **  lives  of 
Americsn  Merchants,"  vol.  ii. 

LAWB£NO£,  Amos,  an  American  merchant, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Groton,  Mass., 
April  22, 1786,  died  in  Boston,  Dec  81, 1862. 
After  a  brief  period  at  school,  and  at  the  Gro- 
ton academy,  he  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1799 
engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  country  store  in  Dun- 
stable, his  health  being  too  delicate  to  allow 
him  to  assist  his  father  and  brothers  in  their 
labors  upon  the  farm.  A  few  months  later  he 
was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Brazer,  who 
kept  a  large  **  variety  store"  in  Groton,  of  which 
estabUshment  in  less  than  two  years  he  be- 
came the  virtual  head,  enjoying  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  his  master.  In  April,  1807,  upon  the 
expiration  of  his  time,  he  went  to  Boston  with 
$20  in  his  pocket,  for  tlie  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  credit  there^  his  intention  being  to  open 
a  shop  in  Groton  in  partnership  with  a  fellow 
apprentice.  But  having  received  the  offer  of 
a  clerkship  in  Boston,  he  decided  to  remam 
there,  and  upon  the  failure  of  his  emplo;^erB  a 
few  months  afterward  he  commenced  business, 
in  Dec  1807,  as  a  dry  ffoods  merchant  on  his 
own  account.  During  we  period  so  disastroas 
to  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  country  which 
succeeded  the  passage  of  the  embargo  act,  he 
was  enabled  by  the  exercise  of  a  careful  econ- 
omy, and  by  a  prudence  and  foresight  remark- 
able in  BO  young  a  merchant,  not  only  to  avoid 
any  serious  pecuniary  embarrassment,  but  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  own  fortune  as  well 
as  those  of  many  members  of  his  familv.  On 
Jan.  1, 1814,  he  entered  into  a  partnership  with 
his  brother  Abbott,  who  for  the  previous  5 
years  had  been  his  chief  clerk,  which  continued 
uninterruptedly  until  the  death  of  Amos.  The 
business  operations  of  the  firm  were  conducted 
with  great  success,  and  both  brothers  aided  in 
the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  New  Eng- 
land, therebv  largely  adding  to  their  fortunes. 
The  natnndly  benevolent  disposition  of  Amos, 
however,  gradually  led  him  to  redst  the  de- 
mands which  his  business  imposed  upon  his 
time  and  inclinations;  and  when,  after  a  serious 
illness  in  1881,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  per* 
manently  from  active  participation  in  the  af«> 
fiurs  of  bis  firm,  be  surrendered  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  to  acts  of  beneficenoci  which, 
VOL.  X. — 24 


Ibr  their  extent  and  practical  benefit^  have  i^BW 
parallels  in  the  present  age.  He  commenced  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year  1829  an  account  of  his 
charities,  which  he  kept  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  expending  within  that  period,  according 
to  his  books,  the  sum  of  $689,000  for  charitsr 
ble  purposes.  According  to  his  biographer  in 
Hunt's ''  lives  of  American  Merchants" :  ^  Near* 
ly  five  nxths  of  this  amount  were  given  during 
the  last  11  years  of  his  life.  From  1842  to  1868 
he  gave  $525,000  for  such  purposes.  The  pre- 
ceding 18  years,  from  1828  to  1848,  he  expended 
in  this  way  $11^000.  It  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  during  the  22  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  date  of  his  commencing  business 
in  Boston  and  the  close  of  1829,  the  amount  of 
his  benefiMtions  was  more  than  the  sum  neces- 
sary to  make  $700,000."  Among  the  public 
objects  of  his  bounty  were  Williams  college,  to 
which  he  gave  nearly  $40,000 ;  the  academy  in 
Groton,  now  called  the  Lawrence  academy,  on 
which  he  expended  at  different  times  $20,000: 
Wabash  college,  Eenyon  college,  the  theologiou 
seminary  at  Bangor,  Me.,  and  several  others. 
Books  he  distributed  in  whole  libraries,  send- 
ing coUections  to  many  literary  institntians 
and  deserving  persons.  He  also  established 
and  for  some  time  rosintained  a  child's  infirm- 
ary  in  Boston,  and  contributed  $10,000  to- 
ward the  completion  of  the  monument  on  Bun- 
ker hill.  His  private  benefactions,  which  he 
always  personally  superintended,  were  ahnost 
innumerable,  and  several  rooms  in  his  house 
were  used  as  the  receptacles  of  useful  articles 
for  distribution.  Poor  students,  ministers,  and 
widows  finequently  received  packages  from  this 
store  selected  by  his  own  hand ;  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  these,  and  indeed  of  all  his  char- 
ities^ he  recognized  no  distinction  of  creed  or 
opinion.  During  the  period  of  active  benevo- 
lence following  his  retirement  from  business, 
his  health  was  so  precarious  that  any  excess  in 
the  amount  of  his  daily  food,  which  was  of  the 
simplest  kind,  and  which  was  regularly  weighed 
bv  himself  was  sure  to  bring  on  serious  illness. 
He  nevertheless  persevered  in  the  course  mark- 
ed out  by  him,  and  the  last  entry  in  his  diary 
and  his  last  letter,  both  dated  within  a  few 
hours  of  his  death,  which  was  sudden,  relate  to 
donations  for  charitable  purposes. — ^In  1865  ap- 
peared ^^  Extracts  from  the  Dinry  and  Oorre- 
spondenoe  of  the  late  Amos  Lawrence,  with  a 
Brief  Account  of  some  Incidents  in  his  Life: 
edited  by  his  son,  William  B.  Lawrence^  M.D.'' 
(8vo.,  Boston). 

LAWRENCE,  Sm  Henbt  Montoombbt,  a 
British  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  Mattura, 
Ceylon,  June  28, 1806,  died  in  Lucknow,  July 
4, 1867.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Alexander  Lawrence,  who  fought  with  honor 
in  India  against  Tippoo  Sahib.  He  studied  at 
the  military  college  at  Addiscombe,  obtained  a 
cadetship  in  the  Bengal  artillery  in  1821,  served 
in  the  Afghan  campaign  in  1848,  ahd  in  the 
same  year,  having  then  reached  the  .rank  of 
jnigor,  was  appointed  British  resident  at  Cat- 
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mandoo.  He  distingnished  himself  in  the  Sat- 
1^  campaigns^  was  made  a  military  companion 
of  the  Bath,  and  from  1846  to  1849  was  agent 
for  the  gOYemor-general  on  the  N.  W.  frontier 
and  resident  at  Lahore,  where  his  services  won 
for  him  the  civil  decoration  of  E.G.B.  He  was 
next  appointed  chief  of  the  hoard  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  Pnnjanh,  and  received  the  com- 
mission of  colonel  and  the  honorary  appoint- 
ment of  aide-de-camp  to  the  qneen.  From  1862 
to  1857  he  was  agent  of  the  governor-general 
in  R^jpootana.  Although  ill  health  demanded 
his  return  to  England,  he  consented  at  the  re- 
qnest  of  the  Indian  government  to  assume  the 
chief  conmiissionership  of  Oude,  and  arrived  at 
Lucknow  in  March,  just  hefore  the  commence- 
ment of  the  mutiny.  "When  the  first  disturh- 
ances  occurred  he  demanded  and  obtained  full 
powers  as  chief  military  commander  in  Oude, 
receiving  at  the  same  time  a  commission  as  brig- 
adier-general, and  the  memorable  defence  of  the 
residency  was  made  under  his  direction  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  mortally  wound- 
ed by  a  shell  July  2,  and  died  at  the  residency 
two  days  afterward.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was 
the  author  of  *^  Adventures  of  an  Officer  in 
Runjeet  Singh's  Service,''  and  of  various  mili- 
tary and  political  essays,  originally  published  in 
the  *' Calcutta  Review,"  which  were  collected 
and  reprinted  in  London  in  1859.— Sib  John 
Laibd  Maib,  brother  of  the  preceding^  born  in 
Richmond,  Yorkshire,  March  4,  1811.  He  was 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Londonderry, 
and  at  Haileybury  college,  and  having  received 
a  oadetsbip  in  the  Beng^  civil  service  of  the  E. 
L  company,  went  out  to  India  in  1829,  passed 
through  various  subordinate  stations  with  a  rep- 
utation for  great  diligence  and  efiSciency,  and 
was  magistrate  successively  at  Delhi,  Paniput, 
and  Goorgaon.    About  1845  he  was  appointed 

iudg^e  magistrate  and  collector  in  the  central 
istrict  of  Bengal,  whence  he  was  transferred 
in  the  following  year  to  the  chief  commissioner- 
ship  of  the  newly  annexed  provinces  beyond 
the  Sutlej.  The  complete  success  which  at- 
tended his  efforts  to  establish  the  British  sys- 
tem of  laws  in  these  provinces  pointed  him  out 
as  the  fittest  person  to  undertake  a  similar  task 
in  the  rest  of  the  Puzgaub,  which  came  under 
the  company's  authority  in  1849.  His  services 
at  this  post,  in  which  he  assisted  his  brother 
Henry  until  1852,  when  he  became  chief  commis- 
sioner, were  of  the  highest  value.  He  was  still 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  that  country  when  the 
mutiny  broke  out  in  1857,  and  owing  to  his 
prompt  and  judicious  measures  the  Punjaub 
was  one  of  the  few  parts  of  Ben«d  in  which 
the  rebellion  never  succeeded.  The  govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Lawrence  was  universally  pop- 
ular, and  he  was  able  not  only  to  maintain  the 
tranquillity  of  his  own  province,  but  to  collect 
most  of  the  troops,  stores,  and  money  which 
were  used  in  the  siege  of  Delhi.  The  title  of 
''the  saviour  of  India"  was  applied  to  him  ii 
parliament  and  ratified  by  the  enthclsiasm  of 
the  English  public.  Having  been  created  a  civil 


K.O.B.  in  1866,  he  was  made  6.C.B.  in  1867, 
and  baronet  Aug.  16, 1858.  In  the  same  year 
he  returned  home,  where  he  was  recdved 
with  great  honor,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
new  Indian  council,  and  of  her  majes^'s  privy 
council,  and  received  from  the  court  c^  direcfe- 
ora  a  life  pension  of  £2,000. 

LAWRENCE,  James,  a  captain  in  theUnited 
States  navy,  bom  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  Oct. 
1781,  died  of  wounds  received  in  action,  June 
5, 1818.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipnuui 
Sept  4,  1798 ;  in  1800  he  was  made  action 
lieutenant,  and  in  April,  1802,  a  lieutenant,  and 
served  with  distinction  during  the  war  with 
Tripoli.  He  was  Ist  lieutenant  of  the  schooner 
Enterprise,  and  was  one  of  the  party  wbidi 
boarded  and  destroyed  the  frigate  jPhiJadelphia 
in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  on  the  night  of  Feb.  15, 
1804.  For  his  participation  in  this  achieve- 
ment, undoubtedly  one  of  the  moet  gallant  in 
naval  annals,  congress  voted  Lawrence  a  gn- 
tuity  of  $80  in  money,  which  he  declined  re- 
ceiving. In  the  several  attacks  on  the  dty  and 
harbor  of  Tripoli  in  July,  August,  and  Septon- 
ber,  1804,  he  bore  a  distinguished  part  In 
Feb.  1805,  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  the  frigate  John  Adams,  but  saDed  for  the 
Mediterranean  again,  a  few  months  afterward, 
in  command  of  gun  boat  No.  6,  of  two  gnns^ 
one  of  a  class  of  12  vessels  of  that  descriptioo 
built  expressly  for  operations  against  the  city 
and  batteries  of  Tnpoli.  Soon  after  his  a^ 
rival  on  the  station  peace  was  condnded,  and 
he  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  served  as 
Ist  lieutenant  of  the  Constitution  in  1808,  and 
subsequently  commanded  the  Vixen  (14  guns), 
Wasp  (18),  and  Argus  (16).  On  Nov.  8, 1810, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  com- 
mandant, and  appointed  to  the  Hornet  (18  gons), 
which  command  he  held  at  the  opening  cif 
the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  1812.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a 
squadron  was  formed  under  the  command  of 
Ck>m.  William  Bainbridge,  consisting  of  the 
frigate  Constitution  (44  guns),  flag  ship,  EsBex 
(82),  Capt.  David  Porter,  and  Hornet  (18),  Capl 
Lawrence.  The  Constitution  and  Hornet  sailed 
from  Boston,  Oct.  26,  the  Essex,  then  in  the 
Delaware,  being  instructed  to  follow.  In  De- 
cember the  two  ships  arrived  off  the  port  of  San 
Salvador,  Brazil,  where  the  British  sloop  of 
war  Bonne  Citoyenne  was  lying,  with  a  veiy 
large  amount  of  specie  on  board.  This  ship  and 
the  Hornet  were  of  about  equal  force,  and  Capt 
Lawrence  sought  an  engagement  with  her,  Com. 
Bainbridge  pledging  himself  that  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  out  of  the  way ;  but  the  British 
commander  declined  tibe  challenge,  doubtless 
for  good  reasons;  a  ship  with  treasure  on  board 
may  with  propriety  avoid  an  engagement  with 
even  an  inferior  force.  Soon  afterward  the 
Constitution  separated  from  the  Hornet,  leaving 
her  to  blockade  the  Bonne  Citoyenne,  which 
she  did  for  18  days,  when  she  was  chased  off 
by  the  Montague  (74),  and  shaped  her  oonne 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara  river,  makiog 
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•everal  oaptares  on  the  pfissage.  On  Feb.  24^ 
when  off  the  moath  of  the  river,  the  Hornet 
fell  in  with  a  heavy  man-of-war  brig,  whicti 
was  Boon  discovered  to  be  English.  At  6  P. 
IL  the  two  vessels  were  standing  toward  eadi 
other,  close^haoled,  npon  opposite  tacks.  At 
5h.  26ni.  they  passed  within  pistol  shot,  and 
exchanged  broadsides,  each  ship  using  her  lar- 
board ^ttery.  The  English  vessel  now  put  her 
helm  np,  intending  to  rake  the  Hornet,  which 
she  avoided  bj  bearing  np  at  the  same  time.  A 
very  dose  and  severe  action  was  maintained 
for  about  15  minutes,  when  the  English  vessel 
surrendered,  and  immediately  made  a  signal 
of  distress.  6he  proved  to  be  the  sloop  of  war 
Peacock  (18  guns),  Oapt  William  Peake,  and 
was  in  a  sinking  condition,  having  6  feet  of 
water  in  her  bold.  It  was  impossible  to  save 
her,  and  the  wounded  were  therefore  removed 
without  delay.  This  was  barely  accomplished 
when  she  sank  in  6i  fiithoms  of  water,  carding 
down  with  her  9  of  her  own  and  5  of  the  Hor- 
net's men.  The  loss  of  the  Peacock  was  88 
killed  and  wounded,  Capt  Peake  among  the 
former,  while  the  Hornet  had  but  one  killed  and 
two  wounded;  and  the  ship  was  so  little  in- 
jured, that  by  9  o'clock  that  night  she  was  per- 
fectly ready  for  another  action.  The  ships  were 
of  equal  sixe,  but  the  armament  of  the  Hornet 
was  the  heavier,  consisting  of  18  82-lb.  carron- 
ades  and  2  long  12s,  while  that  of  the  Peacock 
was  16  24-lb.  carronades,  8  long  light  gnus,  and  a 
12-lb.  carrouade  upon  her  toi^allant  forecastle. 
As  the  Hornet  bad  now  277  souls  on  board,  in- 
dnding  prisoners,  and  was  short  of  water,  Oapt. 
Lawrence  determined  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  and  arrived  at  New  York  in  March  fol- 
lowing. Couffress  bestowed  a  gold  medal  upon 
Lawrence,  and  a  silver  one  upon  each  commis- 
sioned ofScer  who  served  under  him  in  this  en- 
gagement.-—On  March  4, 1818,  Lawrence  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  appointed 
to  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  then  lying  in  Boston. 
The  Hornet  was  also  placed  under  his  orders, 
and  it  was  intended  that  the  two  ships  should 
omise  against  the  Greenland  whale  fishery.  In 
the  forenoon  of  June  1, 1818,  the  Chesapeake 
was  lying  in  President  roads  ready  for  sea,  and 
the  British  frigate  Shannon  (88),  Capt.  P.  V. 
Broke,  appeared  alone  in  the  omng  for  the. ex- 
press purpose  of  meeting  her.  CapL  Lawrence 
felt  himself  imoelled  under  these  circumstances 
to  go  ont  ana  engage  the  Shannon,  though 
doubtless  against  his  better  judgment.  The 
ships  were  very  nearly  of  equal  force,  both 
mounting  48  guns,  long  18  and  82  lb.  carronades, 
and  their  complements  were  doubtless  about 
the  same.  But  the  Shannon  was  a  thoroughly 
disciplined  ship,  and  Capt  Broke,  who  had  for 
some  time  contemplated  meeting  the  Chesa- 
peake, had  been  cruising  and  constantly  exer- 
cising his  ship's  conipany,  with  a  view  to  this 
engagement.  The  Chesapeake,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  arrived  at  Boston  two  months  before 
from  a  cruise,  and  the  men  had  been  much  on 
diore,  indulging  freely  in  the  dissipations  to 


which  sailors  under  such  droumstanoes  are  pe* 
cuUarly  prone.  Capt.  Lawrence,  having  been 
but  a  few  days  in  command,  was  a  stranger  to 
his  crew,  among  whom  some  disaffection  existed 
in  consequence  of  unpaid  prize  money.  The 
1st  lieutenant,  Mr.  O.  A.  Page,  an  experienced 
officer,  was  ill  on  shore,  and  died  a  few  days 
afterward;  and  Lieut.  Ludlow,  who  acted  in 
his  place,  though  a  very  meritorious  officer,  was 
young  and  inexperienced.  There  was  but  one 
other  commissioned  lieutenant  on  the  ship,  two 
midshipmen  acting  as  8d  and  4th  lieutenants. 
At  noon  the  Chesapeake  weighed  and  stood  out 
with  a  moderate  breeze  at  S.  W.  The  Shannon 
stood  off  under  easy  sail  until  about  4  o^dodc, 
when,  the  Chesapeake  firing  a  gun,  she  hove 
to.  At  5h.  80m.  the  two  ships  were  about  80 
miles  from  Boston  light.  The  Shannon  had 
filled  away,  and  was  running  with  the  wind  a 
little  free  under  single-reefed  topsails  and  jib, 
while  the  Chesapeake  under  whole  topsails 
and  jib  was  coming  up  with  her  rapidly.  She 
soon  ranged  up  on  her  starboard  side,  within 
pistol  shot,  and  at  6h.  46m.  the  action  was 
oonunenced  by  the  Shannon,  which  opened  her 
fire  as  her  guns  bore,  the  Chesapeake  retaininff 
hers  until  the  ships  were  fairly  yard  arm  and 
yard  arm,  when  she  fired  a  well  directed  broad- 
side, which  sounded  like  one  report.  For  sev- 
eral minutes  a  most  severe  cannonade  was  main- 
tained by  both  ships,  when  the  rigging  of  the 
Chesapeake  was  so  much  cut  that  she  became 
unmanageable,  was  thrown  into  the  wind,  taken 
aback,  and  fell  aboard  the  Shannon,  the  waist 
anciior  of  the  latter  hooking  her  rigging.  She 
was  now  exposed  to  a  destructive  raking  fire, 
her  upper  deck  particularly  being  swept  by  grape 
and  canister  f^om  the  carronades  of  her  an- 
tagonist. Boarders  were  ordered  to  be  called, 
but  the  bugleman,  a  negro,  had  left  his  post. 
Capt.  Lawrence  was  wounded ;  Lieut  Ludlow 
haa  been  twice  wounded  by  grape  and  mus- 
ketry ;  Mr.  White,  the  sailing  master,  was  kill- 
ed ;  and  Lieut.  Broom  of  the  marines,  Mr.  Bal- 
lard, acting  4th  lieutenant,  and  the  boatswfun 
were  all  mortally  wounded.  The  failure  to 
call  the  boarders  caused  some  confusion,  and  at 
this  critical  moment  Capt  Lawrence  fell  with 
a  second  and  mortal  wound,  being  shot  through 
the  body.  The  upper  deck  was  now  left  with- 
out a  single  commissioned  officer,  and  the  Shan- 
non boarded  and  carried  the  ship,  no  regular 
resistance  being  made.  Capt.  Broke  stated  in 
his  official  report,  that  after  he  boarded  **  the 
enemy  fought  desperately,  but  in  disorder.^' 
This  sangumary  action  lasted  but  15  minutes. 
It  could  not  but  be  destrhctive,  for  it  was  very 
dose,  and  the  water  smooth.  The  Chesapeake 
had  48  killed  and  98  wounded,  146  in  all.  The 
Shannon  had  28  killed  and  66  wounded.  The 
captain,  2  sea  lieutenants,  the  lieutenant  of  ma- 
rines, the  sailing  master,  boatswain,  and  8  mid- 
shipmen of  the  Chesapeake  were  either  killed 
or  soon  died  of  their  wounds ;  the  2d  and  8d 
lieuten&nts  and  several  of  the  midshipmen  were 
wounded.    The  Shannon  lost  her  Ist  and  2d 
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lientennnts,  and  several  officers  were  wounded, 
inclnding  Oapt.  Broke,  severely.  Both  ships 
now  made  sail  for  Halifax.  Capt.  Lawrence 
survived  4  days,  and  every  respect  was  paid  by 
the  British  officers  at  Halifax  to  his  remains, 
and  those  of  Lieat.  Ludlow.  They  were  in- 
terred with  the  military  honors  appropriate  to 
his  rankf  his  pall  being  supported  by  the  senior 
British  naval  captains  present.  He  had  treated 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Peacock  with  such 
humanity  that,  upon  their  arrival  at  New  York, 
they  made  an  acknowledgment  of  it  in  the  news- 

Eapers,  using  the  expressive  phrase  that  they 
ad  *^  ceased  to  consider  themselves  prisoners ;" 
and  this  fact,  which  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
all,  brought  crowds  to  pay  the  last  honors  to 
the  memory  of  their  late  gallant  enemy.  Few 
officers  enjoyed  a  higher  professional  or  private 
reputation  than  Capt.  Lawrence.  His  personal 
appearance  was  dignified  and  commanding.  In 
,  action  he  evinced  the  most  calm  and  collected 
courage,  and  his  last  iniunction  as  he  was  borne 
below,  mortally  wounded,  was :  "  Don't  give  up 
the  ship." 

LAWRENCE,  Sib  Thomas,  an  English  por- 
trait painter,  bom  in  Bristol,  May  4,  1769,  died 
in  London,  Jan.  7, 1880.  While  a  child  in  petti- 
coats he  drew  likenesses  with  the  pen  and  pen- 
cil, and  when  only  6  years  old  took  portraits  in 
Erofile  of  Lord  and  Lady  Eenyon.  At  this  time 
is  father  was  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear 
inn  at  Devizes,  a  fashionable  resort  of  travellers 
to  Bath,  and  the  personal  beauty  and  genius 
of  young  Lawrence  were  wont  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  guests  who  frequented  the 
house.  After  a  very  imperfect  education  he  be- 
gan to  paint,  and  at  10  years  of  age  attempted 
such  ambitious  and  difficult  subjects  as  Peter 
denying  Christ,  Haman  and  Mordecai,  and  the 
like.  In  1782  his  father  removed  to  Bath,  and 
placed  him  under  the  instruction  of  Hoare,  the 
crayon  artist.  Here  also  he  found  abundant 
employment  for  his  pencil  in  executing  half 
guinea  likenesses  of  visitors  to  the  wells,  there- 
by acquiring  a  mastery  over  the  details  of 
costume.  At  the  ase  of  18  he  received  fh>m 
the  society  of  arts  the  great  silver  pallet,  with 
an  additional  present  of  5  guineas,  for  a  copy  in 
crayon  of  the  *'  Transfiguration."  In  1787  he 
removed  with  his  father  to  London,  exhibited 
in  Somerset  house  the  same  year,  and  almost 
immediately  became  the  fisishionable  portrait 
painter  of  the  day,  a  preeminence  which  he 
maintained  for  upward  of  40  years.  In  1791 
he  was  chosen  a  *^  supplemental  associate "  of 
the  royal  academy,  his  age  not  permitting  him 
to  become  a  candidate  for  associate  membership 
(the  only  instance  on  record  in  which  such  an 
honor  has  been  bestowed),  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  was  appointed  by  George  HI.  to  sno- 
oeed  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  his  principal 
painter  in  ordinary.  During  the  next  20  yean 
oommissions  for  portraits  flowed  in  upon  him 
in  such  abundance  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
ngn  all  attempts  at  historical  composition,  in 
which  be  had  given  some  yontfafnl  promise. 


He  was  generaDy  considered  the  first  portrait 
painter  of  the  time,  and  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  and  almost  all  persons  distinguished 
in  the  fashionable  world,  or  in  literature,  art^ 
science,  or  the  learned  professions,  were  nunv 
bered  among  his  sitters.  His  portraits  of  beau- 
tiful women  and  children  were  particularly  cel- 
ebrated. While  at  the  height  of  his  fame  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  prince  regent  to  pdnt 
the  portraits  of  the  sovereigns,  statesmen,  and 
generals  who  had  participated  in  the  nver> 
throw  of  Napoleon,  in  the  performance  of  whiA 
duty  he  visited  the  congress  of  Aix  la  ChapeUe, 
and  thence  went  to  Vienna  and  to  Rome,  when 
he  painted  the  pope.  This  series  of  portnits^ 
which  is  of  unequal  merit,  is  deposited  ia 
Waterloo  hall,  at  Windsor.  In  1820,  during 
his  absence  on  the  continent,  he  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  president  of  the  royal  academy, 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Benjamin  We^ 
and  on  his  arrival  in  England  became  the  re- 
cipient of  distinctions  seldom  bestowed  upoa 
members  of  his  profession.  He  had  some  yean 
previous  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  Bm 
reputation  has  not  whoUjr  survived  him,  as,  not- 
withstanding his  facility  m  expressing  individual 
character,  he  was  inclined  to  an  over-refine- 
ment of  gracefulness,  and  his  pork-aits  some- 
times degenerated  into  a  mannered  insipidity. 
His  personal  character  was  in  every  respect 
engaging,  and  he  was  universally  beloved  for 
his  atniiu)ility  and  generosity.  Although  he  re- 
ceived large  sums  for  his  portraits,  his  libend 
style  of  living  and  frequent  pecuniary  aid  to 
brother  artists  prevented  him  from  becoming  a 
rich  man.  His  *^Life  and  Correspondence,"  l^ 
Mr.  D.  E.  Williams,  appeared  in  1881.  A  col- 
lection of  engravings  from  his  choicest  worker 
with  biomphical  and  critical  notices,  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1845  (royal  folio,  50  pktes). 

LAWRENCE,  Saibt,  born  in  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  8d  century,  martyred  under 
the  emperor  Valerian,  Aug.  9,  268.  He  was 
one  of  the  7  archdeacons  of  Rome,  and  had  the 
care  of  the  church  treasury  Refunng  to  give 
up  his  charge  to  the  Roman  prefect,  he  was 
scourged  and  then  broiled  to  death  on  a  large 
gridiron.  His  heroism  under  the  torture  is  sm 
to  have  caused  the  conversion  of  several  pagans. 
A  church  was  built  over  his  remuns  ontdde  the 
city  walls  in  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great 

LAWRENCEBURG,  a  city  and  the  capital 
of  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.,  situated  in  the  &£.  c<ff- 
ner  of  the  state,  on  the  Ohio  river,  22  m.  belov 
Cincinnati,  and  86  m.  S.  £.  from  Indianapolis; 
pop.  in  1860,  4,000.  It  has  great  facilities  for 
commerce  and  manufactures^  being  the  tenni- 
nus  of  the  Whitewater  canal,  and  the  point  of 
Junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Missisrippi  and  Indian- 
apolis and  Cincinnati  railroads.  In  1869  it  bad 
6  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  10  school^  ) 
grist  mills,  8  distilleries,  and  2  breweries. 

LAWSON,  Hbhbt,  an  En^iah  savant,  born 
in  Greenwich,  March  28,  1774^  ^i^  1°  Bath, 
Aug.  28, 1868.  He  was  the  son  of  a  prelate  of 
the  church  of  En^^d,  and  educatea  with  hii 
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brother  by  Dr.  Bomej.  He  early  displayed 
inach  Bciendfio  ability,  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  astronomical  sooiety  in  1888  and  of 
the  royal  society  in  1840,  and  established  in 
1841  an  observatory  in  Bath.  In  1847  lie  pub- 
lished a  brief  ^*  History  of  the  New  Planets ;"  in 
1858  an  account  of  two  inventions  for  the  re* 
lief  of  persons  helpless  from  disease  or  wounds, 
called  the  lifting  apparatus  and  the  surgical 
transferrer;  and  in  1855  a  pamphlet  recom* 
mending  the  training  of  the  youth  of  Britaip  to 
military  ezeroiBea.  His  house  and  observatory 
at  Bath  were  a  fnvorite  resort  of  scientific  stu- 
dents. His  large  property  was  divided  by  his 
will  into  189  portions,  and  many  of  his  legacies 
were  for  the  benefit  of  scientific  and  charitable 
institntions.  He  bequeathed  his  large  11  feet 
teleeoope,  made  by  Dollond,  to  the  royal  naval 
flobool  at  Greenwich,  and  the  whole  of  his  me- 
teorological instruments  (including  a  hygrome- 
ter made  by  Dr.  Franklin)  to  Mr.  Lowe,  for  his 
private  observatory  at  Beeston,  near  Notting- 
ham. He  churned  descent  from  Queen  Catharine 
Parr,  of  whom  he  left  various  relics  to  her  biog- 
i^her,  Miss  Strickland. 

LAWSON,  John,  a  surveyor-general  and  first 
historian  of  North  and  South  Oarolina,  of  Scotch 
birth.  He  began  his  surveys  in  1700,  and  was 
an  intelligent  observer,  enterprising  and  circnm- 
specti  but  fell  a  victim  to  tiie  Jealousy  of  the 
natives,  who  confounded  the  surveyor  of  their 
territory  with  those  who  despoiled  them  of  it. 
He  was  captured  by  them  during  one  of  his 
explorations  when  in  company  with  De  Graf- 
fearied,  a  Swiss  baron  who  contemplated  colo- 
nization. The  latter  was  permitted  to  buy  him- 
self free,  but  Lawson  failed  to  propitiate  their 
hostility  and  perished  by  the  fire  torture.  He 
left  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  early  histo- 
ries of  the  Oarolinaa,  of  their  feeble  condition, 
their  resources  and  aspects,  and  their  principal 
aboriginal  tribes.  It  is  entitled  ^^  A  New  Voy- 
age to  Oarolina,  containing  the  Exact  Descrip- 
tion and  Natural  History  of  that  Country,  to* 
gather  with  the  Present  State  thereof;  and  a 
Journal  of  a  Thousand  mies  Travelled  through 
Several  Nations  of  Indians,  giving  a  Particular 
Account  of  their  Customs,  Manners,  &c.^'  (Lon- 
don, 1709).  The  volume  is  a  quarto  of  258  pages, 
well  illustrated  with  one  of  the  best  maps  of 
the  time,  and  with  various  other  engravings^ 
ehiefly  in  natural  history.    It  is  now  rare. 

LAWYER.    See  Advocjlts,  Attobnxt,  and 

CoUKSKLLOn. 

LATARD,  AnsTKir  HEinrr,  an  English  trav- 
eller and  arcbsBologist,  bom  in  Paris  during  the 
temporary  residence  of  his  parents  in  that  city, 
Maixsfa  8, 1817.  He  is  descended  fh>m  a  Hugue- 
not fiEunily  which  emigrated  from  France  after 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  is 
said  to  have  many  points  of  personal  resem- 
blance to  his  southern  ancestry.  After  spend- 
ing a  number  of  years  in  Florence,  where  among 
other  things  he  cultivated  a  taste  for  drawing, 
be  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  England,  but 
aoott  abandoned  that  occupation  to  embark  in  a 


tour  of  exploration  in  the  East,  to  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  incited  by  a  speech  of  Daniel 
O'ConnelL  Leaving  England  in  1889,  he  trav- 
ersed Albania  and  Roumelia;  and  after  a  brief 
residence  in  Constantinople,  during  which  he 
acted  as  correspondent  for  a  London  newspa- 
per, he  proceeded  through  Asia  Minor  to  Syria, 
*^  scaroely  leaving  untrod  one  spot  hallowed  by 
tradition,  or  un visited,  one  ruin  consecrated  by 
history.''  Thence  he  went  to  Persia,  and  de- 
voted some  time  to  an  examination  of  the  re- 
mains of  Snsa,  though  without  any  important 
results.  During  this  period  he  thoroughly  mas- 
tered tbe  Arabic  language  and  some  of  the  kin- 
dred dialects,  and  so  asnmilated  his  habits, 
dress,  and  general  appearance  to  those  of  the 
Arabs,  that  be  was  frequently  taken  for  one  of 
that  race.  Passing  through  Mosul  in  1842  on 
his  return  to  Constantinople,  he  found  that  M. 
Botta,  the  French  consul  at  the  former  place, 
was  making  excavations,  under  tbe  direction  of 
his  government,  in  the  neighboring  mound  of 
Kouyuzgik;  and  he  accordingly  directed  the  at- 
tention of  this  gentleman  to  the  great  mound 
of  Nimrond,  16  miles  below  Mosm,  as  likely  to 
contain  remains  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the 
archiBologist.  The  distance  of  the  place,  how- 
ever, and  its  inconvenient  position,  prevented 
M.  Botta  from  availing  himself  of  this  sugges- 
tion, and  cironmstances  detuned  Mr.  Layard  in 
Constantinople  and  its  neighborhood  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  however  strongly  cherished  the 
hope  of  exploring  the  Assyrian  ruins  around 
Mosul,  which  he  had  cursorily  examined  while 
passing  down  the  Tigris  in  1840;  and  the  grati- 
fying results  of  M.  Botta's  excavations  at 
Khorsabad  in  1848-'4,  regularly  communicated 
to  him  by  the  latter,  increased  his  anxiety  to 
revisit  the  great  mound  of  Nimroud.  Efforts 
to  interest  various  people  in  the  subject  proving 
unavfuling.  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  British 
ambassador  in  Constantinople,  agroed  to  defray 
for  a  Ihnited  period  the  expense  of  excavations 
in  Assyria,  and  Layard  eagerly  embraced  the 
opportunity.  Arriving  in  Mosul  in  Nov.  1845, 
he  broke  ground  in  the  g^at  mound  of  Nim- 
rond  on  the  9th  of  that  month ;  and  from  that 
period  until  April,  1847,  with  the  exception  of 
partial  explorations  at  Kouyui^ik,  oppoeite  Mo- 
sul, and  Kalah  Shergat,  and  occasional  excur- 
sions into  the  adjacent  regions,  he  prosecuted 
his  labors  assiduously  at  that  place,  bringing  to 
light  sculptures^  ban-reliefs,  hieroglyphicfl^  spe- 
cimens of  glass  and  pottery,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  Assyrian  civilization,  which,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Robinson,  ^*  make  us 
in  many  respects  better  acquainted  with  that 

Eowerfol  people  than  all  the  accounts  we  have 
eretofore  possessed."  His  excavations  were 
not  pursued  however  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty, caused  by  the  superstition  and  intractable 
character  of  his  Arab  workmen,  and  the  petty 
persecutions  of  the  pasha  of  Mosul,  from  which 
ne  was  finally  rrtieved  by  a  firman  firom  the 
sultan  authorising  him  to  remove  the  sculptures. 
During  the  progress  of  the  excavations,  through 
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the  interest  of  Sir  Stratford  OanniDg,  the  Brit- 
ish museum  advanced  a  small  fVmd  in  aid  of 
the  undertaking ;  and  in  1847  a  number  of  cases 
of  antiquities,  including  the  colossal  human- 
headed  lions  and  bulls  and  theNimroud  obelisk, 
which  had  been  floated  down  the  Tigris  to  Bag- 
dad, and  there  placed  on  shipboard,  were  re- 
ceived in  England,  and  deposited  in  the  Assy- 
rian transept  of  the  British  museum.  In  the 
same  year  Mr.  Layard  returned  home,  and,  after 
recruiting  his  health,  prepared  for  publication 
his  *' Nineveh  and  its  Bemains''  (2  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1849),  accompanied  by  2  lolio  volumes 
of  illastrations  and  a  volume  of  inscriptions  in 
the  cuneiform  character.  In  1848  he  returned  to 
Oonstantinople  as  attach^  to  the  embassy  there; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  1849,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum  and  under 
their  direction,  he  resumed  the  excavations  at 
Kimroud,  which  were  carried  on  for  about  a 
^  year,  after  which  he  transferred  the  scene  of 
his  labors  to  Babylon.    The  excavations  at  this 

Slace  produced  no  important  result;  but  the 
iscoveries  at  Nimroud,  particularly  the  tablets 
containing  Ninevitish  records,  were  of  great 
value.  Betuming  to  England,  he  published  in 
1868  the  results  of  his  second  expedition,  under 
the  title  of  ^^  Discoveries  among  the  Buins  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  with  Travels  in  Armenia, 
Kurdistan,  and  the  Desert'*  (2  vols.  8vo.).  Upon 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Palmerston  Arom  the 
foreign  office  in  1861  Mr.  Layard  was  appointed 
under  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
soon  after  entered  parliament  as  member  for 
Aylesbury.  He  declined  appointments  under 
the  succeeding  administrations,  preferring  to 
give  his  attention  chiefly  to  questions  of  east- 
em  politics,  and  soon  attracted  attention  in  the 
house  of  commons  as  a  debater.  In  1864  he 
visited  the  Crimea,  and  was  subsequently  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  appointment  of  theoom- 
sdittee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  British 
army  before  oebastopol.  He  declined  office  un- 
der the  Palmerston  administration  of  1866,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  ^  Administrative  Be- 
form  Association."  His  motion  embodving  the 
views  of  this  organization  was  rejected  in  the 
house  of  commons  in  June,  1866,  by  a  decisive 
vote.  At  the  general  election  of  1867  he  was 
defeated  at  Aylesbury,  and  subsequently  at  Wi^ 
ton,  and  has  not  since  then  occupied  a  seat  m 
parliament  He  has  of  late  years  devoted  him- 
self to  the  preservation  of  the  frescoes  and  paint- 
ings of  the  early  Italian  masters.  Of  these  he 
has  made  a  series  of  elaborate  drawings  and 
tracings,  a  portion  of  which  have  appeared  in 
the  publications  of  the  '^Arundel  Society." 

LATBAOH,  or  Laibaoh,  a  town  of  Austria, 
in  the  duchy  of  Gamiola,  ntuated  on  the  river 
Laybach  and  on  the  railway  from  Vienna  to 
Trieste,  278  m.  from  the  former  and  40  m.  from 
the  latter  city;  pop.  about  18,000.  The  town 
occupies  both  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  6  bridges.  It  has  manufactories  of  * 
Unen,  woollen,  and  silk,  a  large  sugar  refinery, 
and  oil,  paper,  and  cotton  mills.    Laybach  ia  a 


place  of  great  antiquity,  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  of  the  civO  and  military  government  of  the 
province.  A  congress  of  European  monarohs 
was  held  here  in  1821  to  regulate  the  affidn  of 
Italy. 

LATNEZ,  Lainsz,  or  Lktitsz,  Jaoobo,  flie 
second  general  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  born 
in  Alman^ario,  Castile,  in  1612,  died  Jan.  19, 
1666.  He  received  the  degree  of  master  in  arts 
at  the  university  of  Alcda,  and  subsequentlj 
went  to  Paris  with  the  double  purpoae  of  com- 
pleting his  theological  studies  and  seeing  Ig- 
natius Loyola,  the  fame  of  whose  virtues  had 
aroused  his  interest  He  was  the  second  per- 
son who  joined  Ignatius  in  founding  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  the  first  having  been  Francis  Xa- 
vier;  and  the  constitution  of  the  society  is  fre- 
quently though  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
been  mainly  of  his  devising.  He  went  with 
Ignatius  to  Bome  in  1687,  and  was  appointed 
by  the  pope  professor  of  scholastic  theologf. 
After  extensive  missionary  labors  in  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  he  was  sent  to  Africa, 
and  on  his  return  was  thrice  present  in  the  oh 
pacity  of  pope's  theologian  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  where  he  upheld  the  supremacy  of  the 
Boman  pontiff  in  a  discourse  which  attained  a 
wide  celebrity.  He  succeeded  Ignatius  as  ra- 
era!  of  the  order  in  1668,  and  on  the  death  of 
Pope  Paul  ly.  in  the  following  year  12  of  the 
cardinals  were  in  favor  of  raising  him  to  the 
vacant  throne.  To  avoid  being  elected,  be 
withdrew  from  the  city.  He  was  a  zealous  op- 
ponent of  the  Calvinists,  not  only  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  but  at  the  famous  ^^  colloquy  of 
Poissy*'  (1661),  whither  he  went  in  the  suite 
of  the  legate.  Cardinal  Ferrara.  He  disputed 
here  with  Beza,  but  distinguished  himself  by 
moderate  and  pacific  views,  which,  however, 
were  not  adopted.  On  his  return  to  Bome  the 
pope  offered  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  he 
refosed.  He  left  the  society  at  his  deatii  in  a 
flourishing  state,  and  no  small  part  of  its  pros- 
perity was  owing  to  his  prudence  and  good 
government.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  made 
several  modifications  in  its  constitution,  bat 
this  is  an  error.  Laynez  left  several  unfinished 
theological  works  and  some  minor  pieces.  His 
life  was  written  in  Spanish  by  Bibadeneira. 

LAZABI8TS.    See  Pftissn  of  thb  Mmsiov. 

LAZULITK    See  Lapis  Lazull 

LAZZABI,  DoHATO.  See  Brahahtx  d'Ub- 
Bmo. 

LAZZABONI  (It  laaaro,  a  leper),  theloweat 
classes  of  the  populace  of  Naples,  including  por- 
ters, itinerant  venders  of  food,  boatmen,  be^^ 
and  all  without  a  fixed  place  of  abode.  The 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  beggar  Lazaroi 
mentioned  in  the  parable  of  OhrisL  During  die 
middle  ages  lepers  were  obliged  to  wear  a  peca- 
liar  dress,  consisting  simply  of  short  drawen, 
shirt,  and  hood,  and  until  within  a  few  yean  this 
costume  was  generally  retained  by  the  lanarooL 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century  their  number  was 
estunated  at  40,000,  most  of  them  sleeping  ia 
the  open  air,  in  archways,  or  in  large  msm 
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which  th^  oarried  with  fbem.  Though  idle, 
Ignorant,  and  yioioas,  they  are  abeteniioas,  flru- 
gal,  and,  when  not  excited,  proyerbial  for  their 
good  nature.  They  still  annually  elect  their 
ohief^  the  capo  lasaaro^  the  election  taking  place 
in  ^e  open  air,  and  being  determined  rather  by 
elamor  than  by  choice.  The  lazzaroni  have  fre- 
quently played  an  important  part  in  political 
reyolutiona.  The  revolt  of  Masaniello  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  them;  and  daring  the  siege  of 
Naples  by  Championnet  in  1799  they  fought 
bravely,  their  capo  Michele  being  afterward 

Sipointed  a  French  colonel  In  recent  times 
e  lazzaroni  have  generally  been  identified  with 
the  royal  interests  and  conservatism ;  the  dread 
of  their  being  turned  loose  to  pillage  the  city 
having  been  used  as  an  effectual  check  on  the 
middle  classes.  Of  late  they  have  lost  many 
of  tiiieir  peculiarities;  efforts  have  been  made 
by  government  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of 
oieanliness  and  order ;  and  they  are  no  longer 
recognized  as  a  separate  class,  but  are  enrolled 
in  different  districts,  and  subjected  to  the  same 
police  regulations  as  other  citizens. 

LEA,  IsAAO,  LL.D.,  an  American  naturalist, 
bom  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  March  4,  1792.  His 
ancestors  followed  William  Pennfrom  England, 
and  were  ministers  in  the  society  of  Friends.  At 
the  age  of  16  he  was  placed  with  his  elder  bro- 
tlier,  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  but  retained  a 
fondness  for  natural  objects.  With  the  late  Prof. 
Yannxem,  then  a  youth,  he  passed  all  his  leisure 
time  in  collecting  minerals,  fossils,  &c.,  and  in 
observing  the  rocks  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1815 
both  were  elected  members  of  the  academy  of 
natural  sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Lea 
shortiy  after  published  his  first  paper  in  the 
'^Journal  of  the  Academy,"  being  an  account 
of  the  minerals  which  he  had  observed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  To  a  collection 
of  minerals  and  geological  specimens  made  by 
his  own  exertions,  those  of  paleontology  and 
recent  shells  were  added,  which  at  the  present 
time  have  grown  to  great  magnitude ;  that  of 
fresh  water  shells  is  entirely  unequalled,  the 
&mily  of  unionida  alone  consisting  of  about 
8^000  specimens  of  both  sexes,  all  ages  and  va- 
rieties, and  of  wide  geographical  distribntion. 
In  1821  he  joined  the  firm  of  his  father-in-law, 
Matthew  Carey,  who  was  engaged  in  the  largest 
publishing  business  in  the  United  States.  In 
1B27  he  l^gan  a  series  of  memoirs  on  new  forms 
of  firesh  water  and  land  shells,  which  have  been 
oontinued  to  the  present  time.  These  were 
published  in  the  **  Transactions  of  the  PhUoso- 
phical  Society,"  vols.  iii.  to  x.,  in  the  "Journal 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,"  vols.  iii. 
and  iv.,  and  separately  under  the  title  of  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Genus  Unio,"  4ec.  (7  vols.  4to., 
Philadelphia,  1827).  In  1882  he  visited  Europe, 
and  in  1888  published  "Contributions  to  Geolo- 
gy," consisting  of  descriptions  of  228  species 
of  tertiary  fossils  from  Alabama,  illustrated  with 
great  exactness  in  colors.  He  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  1851  with  an  ample  fortune,  and  his  time 
has  ainoe  been  devoted  to  his  favorite  sdentifio 


pursuits.  In  1852  he  made  a  second  vidt  to  En- 
rope.  Recently  he  has  published,  in  laige  foliO| 
with  colored  plates,  "  Fossil  Footmarks  in  the 
Red  Sandstones  of  PottsviUe,"  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  remarkable  discovery  made  by  himself 
of  saurian  footprints  in  the  red  sandstone  700 
feet  below  the  conglomerate  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion at  Pottsville,  and  named  by  him  sauropua 
primcnus.  This  discovery  was  of  great  interest^ 
as  it  had  been  believed  until  within  a  few  years 
that  no  "air-breathing  animal"  had  existed 
even  so  low  as  the  oofu  measures.  In  another 
memoir  he  described  the  bones  and  teeth  of  a 
saurian  from  the  new  red  sandstones  of  Penn« 
sylvania.  These  constituted  the  first  bones  and 
teeth  observed  in  this  formation  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  animal  was  named  by  him  dep- 
iyMUTus  Fenmyhanieua,  These  discoveries 
were  followed  by  others  which  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  academy  of  natural  sciences. 
Mr.  Lea  has  contemplated  the  publication  of  a 
large  work  on  the  unianidm  of  the  United  States^ ' 
which  will  be  a  complete  monograph  of  the 
genera  and  species  of  that  family.  His  memoirs 
published  within  the  last  88  years  are  prepara- 
tory to  this  object.  The  importance  of  the  ex« 
tensive  publications  of  Mr.  Lea,  consisting  aa 
they  do  almost  entirely  of  original  observationau 
has  been  acknowledged  bv  numerous  leamea 
bodies  both  in  Europe  and  America.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  American  philosophi- 
cal society  in  1828,  and  subseqnentiy  of  the 
zoological  society  of  London,  the  LinnsBan  so- 
ciety of  Bordeaux,  the  imperial  society  of  nat- 
ural history  of  Moscow,  &c.  In  Dec.  1858,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  academy  of  natu- 
ral sciences  of  Philadelphia,  over  which  he  still 
presides.  Among  his  works,  beside  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  are :  "Description  of  a  New 
Genus  of  the  Family  Melaniana"  (8vo.,  1851). 
and  "Synopsis  of  the  Family  of  Naiades"  (3d 
ed.  enlarged,  4to.,  1852). — ^Thomas  Gmsoir,  an 
American  botanist,  brother  of  the  precedingL 
bom  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Dec.  14, 1785,  diM 
in  Waynesville,  0.,  Sept.  25, 1844.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  afiairs  until  his  48d  year, 
when  he  retired  from  business  and  devoted 
himself  to  botany.  He  left  an  extensive  herba- 
rium, with  the  synonymy  and  description  of 
many  new  species,  and  an  unfinished  catalogue. 
A  "  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Native  and  Naturaliz- 
ed, collect^  in  the  Vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  O.** 
(8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1849),  was  prepared  firom  • 
papers  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Sullivant 

LEACH,  William  Elfobd.  an  English  nat- 
uralist, born  in  Plymouth  in  1790,  died  in  St. 
Sebastiano,  Piedmont,  Aug.  25,  1886.  As  a 
boy  he  showed  the  bent  of  his  inclinations  by 
making  collections  of  natural  objects;  and  with 
a  view  of  devoting  himself  to  scientific  pursuits 
he  became  in  1809  a  student  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's hospital  in  London,  then  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Abemethy.  Before  the  completion  of 
his  medical  studies  he  became  known  as  an  ar- 
dent student  in  zoology;  and  from  Edinburgh 
he  was  called  to  London  to  fill  the  post  of  cura- 
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tor  of  the  Bataral  hietory  department  of  the 
British  museum.  He  entered  upon  the  dischai^ 
of  his  new  duties  with  a  zeal  which  never  re- 
lazed,  and  found  time  also  to  prepare  papers  for 
publication  in  the  ^*  Transactions*'  of  the  chief 
Boientiflo  societies  in  Europe  and  America.  Que 
of  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  was 
that  on  **Cru8taceology"(1818Xii  branoh  of 
natural  history  to  which  he  devoted  much  at- 
tention, and  in  which  he  made  many  important 
discoveries.  Its  leading  feature  was  the  separa- 
tion of  the  myriopoda^  (iraehnida^  and  imeeta 
from  the  eruitaceoj  all  of  which  had  been 
grouped  by  Linnasus  under  inseeta.  In  this  ar- 
rangement he  showed  his  predileotion  for  the 
natural  system  of  classification,  as  opposed  to 
the  artificial  system  of  Linniens  to  which  Eng- 
fish  naturalists  were  strongly  attached;  and  his 
subsequent  labors  in  this  direction  are  consider- 
ed to  have  produced  the  first  movement  toward 
the  adoption  of  the  system  now  in  vogue  in 
England.  His  other  most  important  worlu  were 
the  "Zoological  Miscellany,'*  a  serial  commenced 
in  1814  after  his  appointment  to  the  British 
museum,  and  completed  in  1817  in  8  vols. ;  and 
the  first  part  of  the  '*  History  of  the  British 
Crustacea,**  of  which  17  parts  appeared.  His 
8eve^6  labors  finally  so  affected  his  eyesight  and 
his  general  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  cnratorship,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  pur- 
suit of  his  favorite  studies.  In  1826  he  visited 
southern  Europe,  and  occupied  himself  at  inter- 
vals in  making  collectionB  of  the  insects  in  tiie 
localities  where  he  happened  to  be  residing. 
These  are  preserved  in  the  Plymouth  institution 
and  by  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  natural  history 
society.  He  died  of  cholera.  His  love  of  animals 
was  excessive,  and  he  had  a  peculiar  faculty  for 
subduing  the  most  ferocious  kinds.  One  of  the 
most  faithful  and  attached  companions  of  his 
walks  was  a  wolf  which  he  had  tamed. 

LEAD,  a  bluish  gray  soft  metal,  of  specific 
gravity,  when  condensed  by  rolling,  11.44^  oth- 
erwise 11.85;  chemical  symbol  Pb,  from  Lat. 
plumbum  ;  equivalent,  108.67.  It  is  easily  cut 
with  a  knife,  and  when  rubbed  on  paper  leaves 
ft  dark  bluish  gray  streak.  Its  lustre  when 
freshly  cut  is  strongly  metallic;  but  the  bright 
surface  soon  tarnishes  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  a  thin  film  of  basic  carbonate  of 
the  oxide  of  the  metal.  Lead  is  so  ductile  that 
it  oan  be  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  or  drawn  into 
wire ;  but  its  tenacity  is  feeble,  a  wire  yV  inch 
in  diameter  supporting  only  80  lbs.  It  possess- 
es flexibility  in  a  high  degree,  but  is  deficient 
in  elasticity.  It  has  a  perceptible  peculiar 
odor,  but  no  taste.  It  fuses  at  612''  F.,  and  on 
oooling  tends  to  assume  octahedral  crystalline 
forms.  By  repeated  heating  and  cooling  below 
its  freezing  point  it  is  said  to  acquire  a  perma- 
nent increase  of  bulk.  In  a  brasqued  crucible 
in  the  high  heat  of  a  ftimace,  estimated  at  180"* 
Wedgwood,  it  volatilizes,  losing  -f^  of  its  weight 
in  an  hour.  It  even  takes  fire  and  bums  with 
ft  bluish  white  light  in  the  air  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  forming  with  oxygen  the  oxide 


known  as  Ktharge.  When  finely  divided,  the 
metal  is  even  more  infianomftble  than  gunpow* 
der,  as  shown  by  Faraday.  When  about  melt- 
ing, its  surface  is  covered  with  an  iridescent  pd- 
licle  of  oxide  of  lead,  which  soon  gives  place  to 
the  yellow  litharge.  Lead  is  scarcely  attM^ed 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  even  concentrated  and 
boiling ;  and  sulphuric  acid  has  no  effect  upon 
it  unless  the  acid  is  in  this  condition,  when  it 
converts  the  metal  into  an  insoluble  sulphate 
Nitric  acid  diluted  and  cold  readily  dissolves  it 
Lead  forms  alloys  with  all  the  metals  except 
iron ;  and  some  of  these  combinations  are  mndi 
used  in  the  arts.  Type  metal  is  formed  of  va- 
rious proportions  of  lead  and  anthnony,  with 
sometimes  a  little  tin ;  pewter,  of  lead  imd  tin; 
8  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin  form  the  alloy  used 
for  organ  pipes,  and  in  this  and  other  propor- 
tions it  is  the  solder  of  the  plumbers.  Equal 
parts  of  lead  and  tin  make  the  solder  of  the  tin 
smiths,  a  very  combustible  alloy,  whidi  when 
heated  to  redness  gives  a  combination  of  oxides 
of  lead  and  tin  known  as  polishing  putty,,  and 
much  used  in  the  arts  for  polishing  hard  sub- 
stances and  preparing  enamels,  ft  is  on  the 
strong  affinity  of  lead  for  gold  and  silver  that 
the  method  of  separating  these  metals  from 
earthy  admixtures  and  oxidizable  metals  is 
based,  the  lead  seizing  upon  them  when  mdted 
together,  and  then  being  made  to  separate  tnm 
them  when  converted  into  an  oxide  by  the  pro- 
cess described  in  Assaying  and  Oupsllatios. 
The  qualities  of  the  metal  render  it  ill  adapt- 
ed for  purposes  requiring  strength ;  but  be- 
ing easOy  moulded  from  a  fused  state  into  any 
form,  its  cheapness  and  weight  recommend  it 
as  the  best  material  for  smaU  shot  and  musket 
balls,  and  its  cast  sheets  when  rplled  thin  serve 
as  an  excellent  liniuff  of  dstems,  and  are  used 
for  those  in  chemical  works  designed  to  contain 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Lead  pipe 
is  exceedingly  convenient  for  conveying  water, 
being  transported  in  coils  like  ropes,  and  when 
unwound  for  laying  furnished  in  any  desired 
length;  it  is  easily  bent  to  turn  comers,  cut 
without  difBcuIty,  and  Joined  with  great  facili^ 
by  soldering.  If  ruptured  by  water  freezing 
within  the  pipe,  the  damage  is  limited  to  a  smaU 
space,  and  is  easily  repaired.  These  advantages 
cause  lead  pipe  to  be  very  generally  used,  not- 
withstanding the  evil  effects  often  experienced 
by  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  salts  produced 
by  the  chemical  action  of  the  water  and  of  the 
foreign  substances  carried  along  with  it.  This 
subject  will  be  specially  considered  in  the  course 
of  this  article. — Little  is  known  of  the  early  use 
of  lead.  The  metal  is  several  times  named  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
word  translated  tin  should  have  been  rendered 
lead.  Mines  were  worked  in  Britain  at  a  very 
early  period,  Camden  stating  that  lead  was  ob- 
tained from  Cornwall  and  Cumberland  before 
the  Christian  era.  Under  the  government  of 
the  Romans  the  metal  must  have  been  laigely 
produced,  judging  from  the  Roman  relies  fouira 
about  the  old  mines,  among  which  are  blocks 
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of  lead  with  Latin  inscriptioiis.  The  Saxons 
eontinaed  these  operations,  and  one  of  their 
mines  near  Oastleton  was  dedicated  to  Odin.  A 
sareophagns  of  lead  lined  with  linen  has  been 
found  near  Wirks worth,  which  most  have  been 
of  as  early  date  as  the  year  714.  In  Spain  also 
lead  together  with  silver  and  copper  was  ob- 
tained by  the  Romans  from  nnmerons  mines  on 
the  sonthem  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  and 
in  some  of  these  mines  recently  reopened  were 
fonnd  old  Roman  and  Moorish  lamps  and  other 
toola.  Miuiy  other  European  countries  are 
known  to  have  produced  lead  as  far  back  as  the 
lOtJi  to  the  14th  century ;  but  out  of  Europe 
there  are  no  records  nor  evidences  preserved  of 
ancient  lead  mining.  Prescott  states  that  the 
ancient  Mexicans  procured  lead  with  silver  and 
tin  from  the  mines  of  Tarco,  but  no  further 
mention  is  made  of  the  metal.  Even  at  the 
present  day  there  seem  to  be  no  lead  mines  of 
importance  known  excepting  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States ;  a  fact  which  should  argue  nei- 
ther a  deficiency  in  the  general  distribution  of 
the  prevalent  ore  (the  sulphuret  or  galena),  nor 
difficulty  in  extracting  from  it  the  metal,  which 
indeed  is  one  of  the  easiest  metallurgical  pro- 
cesses ;  but  the  fact  is  probably  due  to  the  lit- 
tle use  to  which  the  metal  can  be  applied  by 
ignorant  races.  The  Chinese,  however,  must 
work  extensive  lead  mines  from  the  amount  of 
the  metal  which  they  consume  as  a  lining  for 
their  tea  chests. — ^Lead  occurs  in  a  great  number 
of  mineral  combinations,  but  few  of  them  will 
require  notice  as  sources  of  supply  of  the  metaL 
It  has  been  found  native  at  Alston  Moor  in  Oum- 
berland,  disseminated  with  galena  in  a  quartzose 
rock ;  also  in  a  lead  mine  near  Garthagena  in 
Spain,  and  at  another  in  Ireland.  The  sulphuret 
or  galena  furnishes  nearly  all  the  lead  of  com- 
merce. This  is  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  lead 
and  one  of  sulphur,  consequently  yielding  when 
pure  MM  of  lead  and  18.46  of  sulphur  in  100 
parts.  Its  hsj^ness  is  2.5-2.75 ;  specific  gravity 
7^5-7.7.  It  is  not  malleable,  and  is  too  brittle 
to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  but  is  easily  crushed  to 
a  gray  powder.  The  color  of  the  mineral  is  a 
lead  or  blackish  gray.  Its  crystals  are  cubic,  or 
readily  joleave  into  cubes.  The  ore  also  occurs 
in  granular  masses  more  or  less  mixed  with 
quartz  and  other  gangnes,  and  with  zinc  blende 
and  iron  and  copper  pyrites.  The  freshly  cleaved 
fiuses  of  the  crystals  have  the  lustre  of  metallic 
mirrors,  and  masses  of  the  pure  ore  of  perfect 
crystalline  structure  have  been  met  with  more 
than  5  feet  in  thickness  and  weighing  several 
tons.  Gralena  fuses  easily,  requiring  little  more 
heat  than  lead  to  melt  it.  It  is  more  volatile 
than  lead,  and  as  it  evaporates  it  is  decomposed, 
and  its  vapors  are  converted  into  sulphate  of 
lead.  Melted  in  contact  with  charcoal,  it  is 
rettdily  reduced  to  metal.  Silver  in  the  state 
of  sulphuret  probably  occurs  in  all  galena  as  a 
trace  at  leasts  but  very  commonly  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  furnish  a  few  ounces,  and  from  this 
to  100,  and  in  rare  cases  200  oz.  of  silver  to  the 
ton  of  lead.    Such  ores  are  known  as  argenti- 


ferous galena.  In  some  of  the  mines  of  IVei- 
berg  gdenas  are  fonnd  containing  f  {^  of  silver, 
and  are  then  properly  considered  silver  ores. 
In  Mexico  many  of  the  silver  ores  worked  are 
of  this  class.  At  Tarnowitz  in  Prussian  Silesia 
silver  constitutes  \  the  weight  of  some  of  the 
galena.  In  the  European  mines  the  silver  is  an 
important  object  of  exploration,  and  is  profita- 
bly extracted  when  found  only  in  the  propor- 
tion of  8  oz.  to  the  ton  of  lea^;  but  the  lead  is 
not  neglected,  as  it  is  in  Mexico.  In  ^e  United 
States  argentiferous  galenas  are  not  treated 
for  silver,  except  at  uio  Washington  mine  in 
Korth  Carolina,  where  silver  is  procured  from 
other  varieties  of  ore  as  well.  Galena  is  some- 
times found,  as  in  Derbyshire,  England,  coating 
the  walls  of  the  veins  in  thin  mirror-like  sheets, 
which  are  called  slickensides.  These  when  ac- 
cidentally scratched  have  the  singular  property 
of  exploding  with  a  loud  report  Galena  is  the 
principal  ore  of  nearly  every  lead  mine.  It  is 
found  in  the  crystalline  rocks  and  metamorphio 
slates  in  veins  associated  with  a  great  variety 
of  other  metals;  and  in  the  stratified  rocks 
from  the  lower  silurian  to  the  lias  in  veins  of 
various  forms,  and  in  beds,  the  last  often  being 
only  the  expansion  of  the  materials  of  the  veins 
between  the  planes  of  the  strata.  In  Gam- 
berland,  England,  where  galena  is  extensively 
mined  in  the  metalliferous  or  carboniferous 
limestone,  which  underlies  the  millstone  grit, 
this  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ores  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  flat  veins  or  strata  veins. 
These  are  productive  usually  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  '^rake"  veins  (or  true  veins  cutting  the 
strata)  with  which  they  connect.  In  this  dis- 
trict, comprising  a  portion  of  Cumberland  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
York,  and  furnishing  more  than  half  of  all  the 
lead  product  of  Great  Britain,  the  veins  traverse 
the  parallel  and  alternating  beds  of  limestone 
and  sandstone;  in  the  former  attaining  their 
maximum  tliickness  and  yield  of  ore,  and  in  the 
latter  contracting  and  becoming  poor.  The  fea^ 
tares  of  this  lead  region  are  exhibited  in  that  of 
Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  where  lead  ores 
are  extensively  worked  in  the  lower  silurian 
limestones  which  also  alternate  with  sandstones. 
A  few  mines  in  Cumberland  have  been  profit- 
ably worked  in  sandstone,  and  in  the  United 
States  the  hard  grit  of  the  Shawangunk  moun- 
tain in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  proved  a  repository 
of  large  quantities  of  galena  found  in  veins  cut- 
ting tiie  strata. — Another  ore  which  furnishes 
some  lead  to  commerce  is  the  carbonate,  called 
also  ceruse  and  white  lead  ore  (PbO,  COs),  a 
compound  of  oxide  of  lead  88.5  and  carbonic 
acid  16.5  per  cent.,  containing  metallic  lead  77.5 
per  cent.  It  occurs  in  acicular,  tabular,  and 
various  crystalline  forms  derived  from  a  ri^ht 
rhombic  prism,  of  adamantine  lustre,  sometimes 
transparent,  and  exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of 
double  refraction.  The  mineral  is  brittle  with 
conchoidal  fracture;  hardness  8--8.5;  specific 
gravity  6.465-6.48,  the  earthy  varieties  some- 
times 5.4.    When  of  this  structure,  the  mineral 
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is  frequently  colored  by  the  preflenoe  of  other 
metals,  green,  blue,  or  brown,  and  blaok.  It  is 
assooiatea  with  galena  in  most  localities  of  the 
latter,  bnt  is  not  often  fonnd  as  a  workable  ore. 
At  the  Missonri  lead  mines  it  was  formerly  re- 
jected in  large  quantities  through  ignorance  of 
its  true  character ;  but  since  this  has  been  under- 
stood it  has  added  many  millions  of  pounds  of 
lead  to  the  production  of  these  mines.  It  was  es- 
pecially abundant  at  Mine  La  Motte,  Mo.  In  St 
Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  it  has  been  largely  obtained 
for  smelting  in  an  impure  pulverulent  form,  and 
was  known  as  lead  ashes.  It  contained  sulphate 
of  lead  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  was  evident- 
ly  prodaced  by  the  reaction  of  the  last  named 
compound  upon  galena.  The  Washington  mine, 
Davidson  co.,  N.  0.,  the  Perkiomen  and  other 
mines  near  PhoBuizville,  Penn.,  and  the  Mine 
La  Motte,  Mo.,  and  others  in  the  United  States, 
have  furnished  splendid  crystallizations  of  this 
ore,  as  well  as  considerable  quantities  for  the 
furnace. — ^Phosphate  of  lead,  or  pyromorphite, 
has  commonly  been  regarded  as  a  rare  mineral; 
but  at  the  mines  near  PhoBuizville  it  has  been 
largely  worked,  the  fhmaces  sometimes  being 
chiefly  supplied  with  this  beautiful  green  crys- 
tallized ore,  which  in  the  upper  levels  of  some 
of  the  mines  flirnished  I  of  the  whole  metallic 
product.  It  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  some- 
times transparent,  but  generally  green  from  ses- 
quioxide  of  chromium,  yellow,  or  brown  and 
orange  yellow  from  intermixture  with  chroroate 


of  lead.  It  is  of  resinous  lustre  and  brittle  tex- 
ture; hardness,  8.5-4;  specific  gravity,  6JiO- 
7.06.  The  ore  is  a  mixture  in  variaUe  proportioDi 
of  phosphate  of  lead,  chloride  of  lead,  phoqihite 
of  lime,  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  the  last  often 
replacing  some  chloride  of  lead,  and  aneuc  toA 
some  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  proportioD  of 
phosphate  of  lead  is  usually  from  77  to  89  per 
cent,  and  of  chloride  of  lead  from  9.6  to  10.8  pv 
cent.  The  ore  is  fused  without  difficulty,  sad  the 
button  obtained  on  charcoal  with  tlie  blowpipe 
presents  angular  faces  on  coolmg.— The  ane- 
niate,  sulphate,  chloride,  chromate,  wolybdi^ 
and  some  other  combinations  of  lead  occur  ai 
beautiful  minerals,  associated  especially  io  the 
PhoBuixville  mines  with  the  other  oomponidi 
named,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  impcrtaiMe 
to  be  treated  as  productive  ores.— The  artaficbl 
compounds  of  lead,  the  oxides  and  carbonite, 
will  be  described  after  completing  the  aoooaot 
of  the  sources  of  supply  and  metidlut^e  treit> 
ment  of  the  ores.— Great  Britain  has  prolMUy 
supplied  more  than  half  the  lead  product  of  Eu- 
rope. In  1810  the  annual  yield  of  hermtiM 
was  estimated  bv  Yillefoese  at  12,600  torn;  bat 
Mr.  Taylor  considered  this  largely  UDderraled, 
and  in  1822  estimated  the  annual  prodaefc  it 
81,900  tons,  and  in  1885  at  46,112  tons,  of  winch 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  GnmherliDdfiu' 
Dished  19,626  tons.  The  following  table  exhiUti 
the  production  in  tons  of  the  several  lead  dis- 
tricts for  the  years  named : 


Diitrieti. 

1845. 

18M. 

1841. 

1848. 
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5,875 
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1,786 
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Northern  ootmtles 

m 

Bhrotwhire 

^2 

Ireland 

i^« 

Scotland 

yiP» 

8outh  Wales 

]M» 

North  Wales 

Isle  of  Man 

vm 

TM«*. 

Total 

58,801 

50,811 

66.705 

64,858 

.... 

64,960 

The  exports  in  1850,  indudiug  ore,  metal,  shot, 
litharge,  red  lead,  and  white  lead,  were  of  the 
declared  value  of  £887,676,  and  sent  chiefly  to 
France,  Holland,  Russia,  and  the  East  Indies. 
The  valae  of  the  lead  ores  in  silver  is  present- 
ed in  the  following  table  fbmished  by  Mr.  B. 
Hunt  for  the  year  1862 : 


Dtatrleti. 

ill 

▲iMUi 
{■OB. 

YalM. 

Cornwall 

Devon     

85 
40 
9 

18 

15 
7 
6 

10 
8 

80 

250,008 
91340 
58,898 

191,786 

91,680 
47,188 
6,568 
82,220 
19,043 
8ft,700 

£62.608 
82,885 

Cumberland 

18,228 

Durham,  Northumberland,  and 
Westmoreland 

47,984 

Cardigan,  Caernarvon,  and  Caer- 
marthenshire 

88,920 

Flintshire  and  Derbyshire 

Montgomery  and  Merionethshire 
Ireland 

11.784 
1,890 
8,055 

Scotland 

4,768 

IfflftofMan.r 

9,675 

Total 

818,826 

£205,080 

From  this  table,  as  from  other  sources,  it  appears 


that  the  most  argentiferous  galenas  are  found  in 
the  districts  of  crystalline  and  metamorpliicrocbi 
-—Spain  follows  Great  Britain  as  the  next  la^^ 
est  lead-producing  country  in  the  worW.  An 
extraordinary  impulse  was  given  to  thedevdop- 
ment  of  her  mines  after  1825.  It  is  stated  Hd 
in  1826  more  than  8,000  mines  had  been  opeoM 
in  the  sierras  of  Gador  and  Lqjar,  w*^  ^  j[^ 
creased  production  of  lead  was  so  great,  tb* 
many  mines  in  England  and  German/  woe 
ruined.  In  1828  the  production  was  25,000 
tons,  and  in  1827  it  had  increased  to  42,000 
tons,  causing  a  great  decline  in  the  price  of  tbe 
metal.  In  1846  there  were  826  mines  of  MFjJj 
tiferous  galena  in  operation,  employii^  8,000 
miners  and  88  smelting  works  in  the  Sien*« 
Almagrera.  The  production  of  these  ininesij 
that  year  was  108,280  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  m 
8,860  tons  of  lead.  The  ore  was  fonnd  in  meti- 
morphic  micaceous  slates,  containing  inten* 
lated  beds  of  trap  and  porphyry,  and  w»*»j 
seminated  in  bnnches  lying  in  the  lines  of  tJ» 
stratification.    These  were  most  prodnctiTe  » 
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tSirer  near  the  surface,  the  galena  often  yield- 
kig  from  130  to  180  oz.  to  the  ton.  The  ancient 
mines  between  Oarthagena  and  Almeria  have 
within  a  few  jeara  again  been  worked,  and  ranch 
lead  baa  been  extracted  from  the  immense  piles 
of  old  Roman  slags,  and  from  the  inferior  qnal* 
ities  of  carbonate  of  lead  rendered  refractory  by 
its  intermixture  with  blende  and  pyrites.  Some 
of  tiie  most  important  mines  were  worked  in  the 
granite  bills  of  Linares  upon  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  these  have  produced 
enormous  masses  of  galena.  Oatalonia,  Granada, 
and  Muroia  have  productive  mines,  and  also  the 
district  aboye  the  town  of  Gaqjayar.  For  1847 
and  1849  the  production  of  Spain  was  rated  at 
abont  80,000  tons  each  year.  The  metal  is 
largely  exported  to  the  United  States,  France, 
and  the  countries  up  the  Mediterranean. — ^In 
Pmssia  about  7,195  tons  of  lead  are  reported 
to  have  been  produced  in  1851,  together  with 
S^498  lbs.  troy  of  alver,  derived  from  argen* 
tiferona  lead  and  copper  ore.  The  mines  are 
i^efly  in  Silesia  and  the  Rhine  provinces.  The 
Hartz  mountuns  are  supposed  to  produce  from 
6,000  to  6,000  tons  of  lead  and  80,000  to  85,000 
lbs.  of  silver  annually.  The  principal  mines  are 
near  Olansthal  in  the  Upper  Hartz,  where  the 
veins  are  fonnd  most  productive  when  split  up 
and  ramifying  through  the  palaozoic  strata  in 
narrow  threads,  constituting  what  the  Germans 
eall  a  Stoekwerh,  Such  a  repository  of  ore, 
known  asBosenhOfer  Zug,  a  little  west  of  Olans- 
thal, spreads  out  through  800  feet  in  width.  In 
the  Andreasberg  group  of  veins  is  that  known 
as  the  Samson  vein,  on  which  is  the  deepest 
mine  now  worked  in  the  world.  Rich  collec- 
tions of  ore  fonud  at  a  depth  of  abont  2,100  feet 
led  to  the  workinss  being  continued  to  the  depth 
of  2,120  feet  (See  Habtz.)  The  skilful  and 
economical  methods  applied  to  the  treatment  of 
the  ores  of  this  district  render  it  profitable  to 
keep  mines  in  operation  that  would  be  aban- 
doned in  most  other  countries^  The  annnal  prod- 
uct of  Saxony  is  said  to  be  nearly  2,000  tons. 
L^id  and  silver  are  extracted  in  comparatively 
unimportant  quantities  in  nearly  all  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  but  the  product  of  none  be- 
side those  named  is  estimated  to  amount  to  more 
than  1,000  tons  of  lead,  except  those  of  Aus- 
trian niyria.  For  10  years  preceding  1847  her 
average  annnal  prodnct  is  put  down  at  8,258 
tons,  and  the  whole  annual  product  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire  during  these  years  at  only  8,887 
tons,  of  which  Hungary  furnished  246  tons. 
The  dnchy  of  Nassau,  having  an  area  of  only  82 
German  square  miles,  contains  several  hundred 
mines  in  operation,  and  among  them  about  80 
of  argentiferous  lead,  some  of  which  have  been 
worked  since  the  year  1158.  They  are  in  ar- 
gillaceous slates  and  sandstones  of  the  Silurian 
period.  The  annual  product  was  a  few  years 
sinoe  stated  to  bs  about  600  tons  of  lead  and 
8/M)0  lbs.  of  silver.— >In  the  United  States,  lead 
mines  have  been  worked  in  the  metamorphic 
rocks  of  the  New  England  states,  northern  and 
eastern  New  York,  Pennsylvania^  and  North 


Oarolina,  and  the  chief  ore,  galena,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  along  the  metamorphic  belt  of  the 
Appalachian  chain.  But  with  the  exception 
of  the  mine  (also  producing  silver)  in  Davidson 
CO.,  N.  C,  all  these  enterprises  have  proved  un- 
profitable, and  the  mines  have  been  abandoned, 
though  some  of  them,  as  those  of  St.  Lawrence 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  and  possibly  Shelbume,  N.  H.,  would 
have  justified  continued  operations.  The  Coal 
Hill  mine  near  Boasie,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  in  8 
years  preceding  1889,  is  known  to  have  pro- 
duced about  1,800  tons  of  lead.  It  has  been 
worked  only  to  the  depth  of  abont  180  feet, 
principally  by  an  open  cut  of  the  extreme  length 
of  440  feet  The  vein  is  nearly  vertical  in  gneiss 
rock,  and  averages  about  2  feet  in  width.  The 
veinstone  is  calcareous  spar,  throngh  which  the 
galena  and  occasionally  the  earthy  carbonate 
of  lead  is  disseminated.  Yugs  or  cavities  fre- 
quently occur  lined  with  splendid  crystals  of 
galena,  and  others  of  double  refractive  calca- 
reous spar.  One  of  the  latter,  nearly  trans- 
parent, m  Yale  college  cabinet,  weighs  165  lbs. 
The  galena  contains  but  a  mere  trace  of  silver ; 
it  is  also  remarkably  free  from  hurtful  associa- 
tions of  other  metals,  as  blende  and  iron  and 
copper  pyrites.  Other  similar  veins  are  found 
in  the  same  vicinity ;  and  the  time  must  come 
when  they  will  be  extensively  worked.  De- 
tailed accounts  of  this  and  the  other  lead  mines 
of  the  United  States,  most  of  which  can  be 
little  more  than  named  in  this  article,  may  be 
found  in  '^The  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United 
States,"  by  J.  D.  Whitney.  At  Southampton, 
Mass.,  lead  mining  was  commenced  in  1766 
in  an  immense  and  very  conspicuous  true  vein 
at  the  contact  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the 
Oonnecticut  river  valley  and  coarse-grained  feld- 
spathic  granite.  The  lode  consists  of  quartz 
containing  sulphate  of  baryta^  galena,  some 
blende,  and  copper  pyrites.  Neither  this  nor 
the  similar  veins  in  Northampton  and  East- 
hampton  have  paid  for  the  expenditures  which 
at  various  times  have  been  incurred  in  their  ex- 
ploration. At  Middletown,  Conn.,  the  existence 
of  lead  ore  was  probably  known  in  1651,  when 
a  license  was  granted  to  Qov.NFohn  Winthrop 
to  work  mines  of  this  and  other  specified  min- 
eral productions,  with  particular  reference  to 
any  he  might  discover  near  Middletown.  There 
is  no  tradition  of  the  time  when  the  mine  was 
first  worked.  In  1862  it  was  reopened  and 
worked  to  some  extent.  The  ore  is  highly 
argentiferous  galena,  but  not  abundant.  Ship- 
ments made  to  England  yielded  25  to  76  oz.  of 
silver  to  21  cwt.  of  lead ;  and  what  was  re- 
markable, a  peculiar  fine-grained  variety  of  the 
ore,  such  as  is  usually  found  to  be  most  argen- 
tiferous, proved  to  be  only  \  as  rich  in  silver  as 
the  coarsely  cubical  ore.  The  vein  consists 
chiefly  of  quartz,  often  in  crystallized  plates  or 
combs,  with  some  oalc  spar,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
and  fiuor  spar,  also  blende  and  iron  and  copper 
pyrites.  It  is  from  10  inches  to  8  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  included  in  silicions  and  micaceous 
slates^  with  the  dip  and  direction  of  which  it 
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appears  at  the  surface  to  coincide.  In  Dutchess 
CO.,  N.  T.,  explorations  were  made  for  lead  in 
1740,  and  daring  the  revolntionarjr  war  the 
committee  of  public  safety  sought  to  obtain 
supplies  there.  Veins  of  argentiferous  galena 
are  found  also  in  Columbia,  Washington,  and 
Rensselaer  cos.,  but  have  never  proved  pro- 
ductive. They  traverse  the  strata  near  the 
junction  of  the  metamorphic  slates  and  lime- 
stones. The  principal  one  is  tlie  Ancram  or 
Livingston  mine  in  Columbia  co.  On  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  Hudson  river  lead  mines  have 
been  worked  at  various  localities  in  the  un- 
altered Silurian  limestones  and  sandstones; 
but  these,  too,  have  all  been  abandoned  as  un- 
profitable. The  most  productive  among  them 
were  in  the  Shawangunk  grit  of  Ulster  co.| 
which  overlies  the  Hudson  river  slate  group. 
On  the  W.  slope  of  the  Shawangunk  mountain, 
at  EllenviUe,  several  nearly  vertical  veins  have 
been  followed  into  the  hard  sandstone,  the 
strata  of  which  and  the  direction  of  the  moun- 
tain ridge  they  cross  nearly  at  right  angles.  The 
princip^  one  of  these  yielded  in  1853  galena 
which  produced  about  459,000  lbs.  of  lead,  and 
60  to  70  tons  of  pyritous  copper,  50  tons  of 
which  produced  24.8  per  cent,  of  metal.  The 
vein  was  unlike  the  true  veins  of  the  metamor- 
phic rocks,  having  no  gangue  or  veinstones,  but 
wherever  productive  fiU^  between  the  walls 
with  rich  galena  and  pyritous  copper,  the  for- 
mer sometimes  being  6  feet  thick  unmixed  with 
other  matters.  In  places  it  contracted  to  a 
knife-edge  seam  in  the  hard  sandstone,  and 
again  opened  out  in  hollow  fissures,  one  of 
which,  extending  to  more  than  100  feet  in  depth, 
with  an  equal  horizontal  range,  has  never  been 
completely  explored.  It  was  partially  filled 
with  tough  yellow  clay,  in  which  were  imbed- 
ded loose  fragments  of  sandstone,  magnificent 
bunches  of  quartz  crystals,  and  lumps  of  lead 
and  copper  ores ;  and  its  walls  were  also  lined 
in  places  with  the  same  ores.  In  these  features 
a  striking  resemblance  is  exhibited  to  the  so 
ealled  '*  openings^*  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  western  lew^  mines,  although  found  there 
only  in  limestone.  The  vein  is  moreover  like 
those  of  the  western  mines  in  lacking  veinstones, 
and  probably  also  in  beinff  limited  to  certain 
rock  formations,  beneath  which  it  will  not  prove 
productive.  But  as  the  lead-bearing  rock  is 
there  limestone,  and  as  limestone  overlies  the 
Shawangunk  grit,  it  will  be  interesting  to  trace 
the  vein  into  the  calcareous  rock,  which,  con- 
cealed beneath  the  soil  of  the  valley,  cannot  be 
far  off.  It  is  true  that  the  lead- bearing  ro<^  of 
the  West  is  somewhat  lower  in  position  than 
the  Shawangunk  grit ;  and  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone that  overlies  this  grit  is  not  prc^uctive  in 
lead  at  the  West,  although  largely  developed  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lead  mines ;  hence  nothing 
can  be  predicted  as  to  the  characters  which  the 
vein  will  assume  in  entering  the  limestone.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  western  states  the  srit  rock, 
like  most  of  the  other  sandstones,  thins  out. 
Though  the  lead  veina  lack  the  character  of 


"  true  veins,"  they  prove  more  productive  for 
the  amount  of  ground  worked  than  those  thus 
designated.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Ulster 
mine,  while  the  extent  of  the  formation  stretch- 
ing up  the  side  of  the  mountain  for  1,500  feet^ 
and  below  to  unknown  depths,  with  a  thicknen 
on  the  course  of  the  vein  probably  exceeding  500 
feet,  insured  abundant  working  ground  for  ex- 
tensive mining  operations.  The  extreme  hard- 
ness of  the  rock  caused  the  mining  to  be  expen- 
sive; but  though  abandoned  in  1854  as  UDpntf- 
itable,  this  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  lead  mines  of 
the  Atlantic  states  the  working  of  which  will 
again  be  prosecuted. — In  Chester  and  Mont- 
gomery COS.,  Penn.,  near  Phoenizville,  is  a  group 
of  lead  and  copper  mines,  in  a  small  district  <tf 
only  5  or  6  miles  in  length  by  2  or  3  in  breadtli, 
some  of  the  remarkable  productions  of  whidi 
have  alreadv  been  noticed.  They  occur  io 
gneiss  and  the  red  shale  and  sandstone  of  the 
middle  secondary,  cutting  the  strata  in  directioa 
and  dip.  Nearly  all  the  veins,  of  which  there 
are  12  or  more,  are  pm^lel  to  each  other,  di- 
rected N.  d2''-35''  £.  and  dipping  steeply  S.  £. 
When  confined  chiefly  to  the  gneiss,  they  pro- 
duce as  a  general  rule  lead  ores;  when  induded 
in  the  red  shale,  their  principal  product  is  cop- 
per ores.  Quartz  and  iron  pvrites  makeup  the 
larger  part  of  the  lodes,  the  latter  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  mine  decomposed  to  a  soft  browa 
gossan.  This  material  sometimes  yields  10  ol 
of  stiver  to  the  ton.  Prof.  H.  D.  Kogera,  from 
whose  *'  Geology  of  Pennsylvania"  tliese  data 
are  obtained,  enumerates  the  following  large 
variety  of  metallic  constituents  of  the  Wheatley 
lode,  beside  the  gangue  of  quartz  and  salpbate 
of  baryta :  of  lead — sulphate,  carbonate,  i^boe- 
phate,  arseniate,  molybdate,  chromate,  chromo- 
molybdate,  arsenio^phosphate,  sulphuret|^  and 
antimonial  argentiferous;  of  zinc — solpnnret, 
carbonate,  and  silicate ;  of  copper — native  met- 
al, sulphuret,  black  oxide,  malachites  green  and 
blue ;  of  iron — ^the  oxide  containing  ^ver,  py- 
rites, brown  spar,  and  hematite;  native  alver; 
black  oxide  of  manganese.  Native  sulphur  is 
also  met  with.  This  mine  was  opened  in  1851, 
and  up  to  Sept.  1854,  had  produced,  accurdmg 
to  the  manager^s  report,  1,800  tons  of  lead  ore, 
principally  phosphate,  estimated  to  yield  60  per 
cent.  lead.  The  Chester  county  mining  com- 
pany commenced  operations  in  1850  in  the  same 
vicinity,  and  up  to  Nov.  1851,  had  smelted  liH)^- 
400  lbs.  of  dressed  ore,  almost  exclusively  plKss- 
phate,  which  produced  about  47  per  cent.  lead. 
Dr.  Genth  found  this  kind  of  ore  to  contain  1.6 
oz.  of  silver  in  2,000  lbs. ;  the  coarsely  granular 
galena  gave  16.2  oz.,  and  the  radiated  and  findy 
granular  galena  11.9  oz.  Operations  ceased  at 
Siese  and  the  other  adjacent  mines  in  1854 
and  1855.— In  S.  W.  Virginia  and  £.  Tennessee 
many  lead  mines,  not  in  the  metamorphic  belt, 
but  in  the  great  silurian  ltme|tone  formation  of 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  have  been  worked  with 
greater  or  less  success  for  many  years  past,  their 
ores  being  compact  and  crystallized  carbonate 
of  lead  as  well  as  galena.    Those  belonging  to 
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tiie  Wjthd  nnion  lead  oompan^r  on  Kev  river, 
Wjthe  CO.,  Va.,  are  known  to  have  been  pro- 
doetive  in  1754^  The  workings  in  these  have 
been  carried  to  the  depth  of  190  feet,  and  the 
mines  together  with  others  in  the  yicinity  are 
still  in  snocessfal  operation.  AH  the  mines  of 
this  region  resemble  in  their  geological  associa- 
tions and  metallic  products  those  of  the  western 
lead  region.  In  1855  the  Wythe  nnion  lead 
mines  were  reported  to  have  prodaced  500  tons 
of  lead  per  annum. — The  Washington  mine,  Da- 
Tidson  CO.,  N.  0.,  has  attracted  much  interest 
on  aooonnt  of  its  being  the  only  mine  in  the 
United  States  that  has  produced  mnch  silver. 
It  was  opened  in  1886  in  the  silicions  and  tal- 
eoee  slates  of  the  gold  region,  and,  like  most 
other  veins  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  this 
region,  has  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  strata. 
There  are  two  parallel  veins  worked  together, 
whioh  dip  steeply  toward  the  K.  They  are 
nnderiaid  by  a  granitic  rock,  and  above  is  tal- 
oose  slate.  The  mine  was  commenced  for  the 
carbonates  of  lead,  which  were  found  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  a  heavy  dull  ore  of  earUiy 
appearance,  and  also  in  glassy  crystals.  Some 
galena  and  phosphate  were  also  met  with.  It 
was  not  until  after  smelting  lai^  quantities  of 
these  ores  that  native  silver  was  discovered, 
and  the  argentiferous  character  of  the  lead  ores. 
In  1840,  at  the  time  the  mine  was  visited  by  the 
writer,  the  display  of  native  silver  in  arbores- 
cent forms  and  disseminated  throngh  the  mag- 
nesian  veinstones  was  very  striking,  and  excited 
expectations  of  great  richness  at  lower  depths. 
TiU  1844  the  mine  continued  to  produce  largely 
rich  argentiferous  ores,  after  which  the  ores  grad- 
dnally  diminished  in  quantity ;  the  yield  of  that 
year  is  stated  to  have  been  $24^009  of  silver,  and 
$7,268  of  gold,  separated  from  160,000  lbs.  of 
leid,  an  average  of  240  oz.  of  auriferous  silver  to 
2,000  lbs.  In  1851  the  production  was  56,896 
lbs.  of  lead  and  7,942.16  oz.  auriferous  silver, 
equal  to  279  oz.  to  the  ton  of  lead.  Dr.  Oenth 
foand  the  proportion  of  silver  in  the  sulphurets 
very  varii^le,  running  from  2.6  to  19.5  oz.  to 
S,000  lbs.  From  200  assays  an  average  of 
7.5  oz.  was  found.  In  1852  mining  operations 
were  stopped  as  unprofitable,  but  were  soon 
after  renewed  and  are  still  continued. — The 
great  lead  mines  of  the  United  States  are  what 
are  called  the  upper  mines  on  each  side  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  in  K  W.  nilnois,  S.  W.  Wis- 
consin, and  Iowa ;  and  the  lower  mines,  found 
chiefly  S.  of  the  Missouri  river  in  the  state  of 
Missouri.  The  former  were  discovered  by  La 
Baeor  in  his  voyage  up  the  Mississippi  in  1700 
and  1701,  and  were  first  worked  in  1788  by  a 
French  miner,  Julien  Dubuque,  who  continued 
in  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  upon  which  the 
city-  in  Iowa  bearing  his  name  now  stands,  and 
worked  the  mines  till  he  died  in  1809.  The 
United  States  acquiring  possession  of  the  re- 

eon,  leases  were  authorised  of  the  mineral 
nds  in  1807,  but  were  not  issued  till  1822, 
and  little  mining  was  done  till  1826.  In  1889 
a  geological  survey  was  made  of  the  district  by 


Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  under  authority  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  sec- 
tions of  mineral  lands  to  be  reserved  from  sale. 
In  1844,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  collection  of  rents,  the  leasing  sys- 
tem was  abandoned  and  the  mineral  lands  were 
entered  for  sale.  The  lead  region,  as  reported 
by  Dr.  Owen,  spreads  over  abont  62  townships 
of  land  in  Wisconsin,  10  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of 
Illinois,  and  8  in  Iowa,  extending  in  extreme 
distance  W.  from  the  Mississippi  about  12  miles. 
It  reaches  N.  nearly  to  the  Wisconsin  river,  S. 
to  Apple  river  in  Illinois,  and  £.  to  the  £. 
branch  of  the  Peoatonika.  The  rock  which 
contains  the  lead  veins  was  designated  by  Dr. 
Owen  as  the  ^  upper  magnesian  limestone,^'  a 
terra  which  was  also  applied  to  the  Niagara 
limestone  in  its  extension  through  the  western 
country.  Owing  to  the  confrision  this  caused, 
Prof.  James  Hall  in  his  report  of  the  geology  of 
Iowa,  published  in  1859,  proposes  the  very  ap* 
propriate  name  ^'galena  limestone''  for  the  pecu- 
liar calcareous  formation  in  which  the  lead  veins 
are  almost  exclusively  found.  Its  position  in  the 
geological  column  is  between  the  Hudson  river 
group  (some  shales  which  obscurely  represent 
this  formation  being  recognized  in  Iowa  by 
Prof.  Hall,  underlying  the  Niagara  limestone) 
and  the  Trenton  limestone,  with  the  upper 
layers  of  which  the  lower  layers  of  the  galena 
limestone  alternate.  The  formation  is  entirely 
western,  not  being  recognized  £.  of  Wisconsin. 
The  rock  is  described  as  a  gray  and  yellowish 
gray  dolomite,  generally  coarse-grained,  lying  in 
thick  strata,  and  containing  few  fossils,  but  in 
the  middle  portion  fiint  nodules  in  layers  and 
scattered.  Its  greatest  thickness  is  found  about 
Dubuque  and  between  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Fever  rivers,  before  the  forma- 
tion is  lost  as  it  passes  with  the  prevailing  gen- 
tie  dip  toward  the  S.  beneath  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone; it  here  amounts  to  250  feet,  but  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  lead  mines  are  in  this  rock 
where  its  thickness  does  not  exceed  50  to  60 
feet  Where  the  rock  has  its  maximum  thick- 
ness the  lead  veins  are  limited  to  its  central  and 
lower  part,  not  approaching  in  their  vertical 
descent  much  nearer  the  base  of  the  formation 
than  50  feet.  Where  it  thins  out  as  it  rises  to- 
ward the  N.  the  lower  portion  contains  produc- 
tive veins  down  to  the  blue  limestone,  and  some- 
times in  this  and  the  other  calcareous  strata; 
but  no  veins  penetrate  the  sandstone,  which  lies 
beneath  these.  The  upper  portion  of  the  for- 
mation is  more  argillaceous,  less  porous  and 
friable,  and  comparatively  free  from  open  verti- 
cal Joints  and  fissures,  such  as  contain  galena  in 
the  lower  beds.  UsuaUv  it  caps  over  these  pro- 
ductive fissures,  and  is  hence  commonly  known 
as  the  cap  rock.  The  cUiss  of  veins  containing 
the  ores  is  described  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney,  who 
was  associated  with  Prof.  Hall  in  the  Iowa  state 
survey,  as  ^^gash  veins,"  being  distinguished 
fh>m  true  veins  by  want  of  continuity  through 
the  lower  strata,  and  by  want  of  veinstones. 
The  crevices  and  fissures  they  occupy  are  sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  prodnced  bj  a  lateral  sbrink- 
age  or  other  force,  whioh  oaased  the  rock  to  be 
rent  apart  in  parallel  liaes.  These  lines  are  for 
the  most  part  nearly  due  E.  and  W.  On  their 
extension  mining  may  be  prosecuted  for  long  dis- 
tances, bat  in  depth  its  range  is  eyidentij  very 
limited.  The  galena  is  found  in  great  parity, 
sometimes  free  from  all  associations  of  other 
ores,  but  sometimes  mixed  with  zinc  blende, 
and  more  rarely  with  iron  pyrites.  It  contains 
bat  a  trace  of  silver.  Three  modes  of  its  oc- 
currence are  recognized,  viz.,  surface  deposits, 
vertical  crevices,  and  flat  sheets.  In  the  first 
the  ore  is  in  the  clayey  loam  of  the  prairies,  left 
behind  in  fragments  when  the  rock  that  contain- 
ed it  decomposed.  It  is  called  by  the  miners 
**  float  mineral,^'  and  when  found  indicates  the 
proximity  of  deposits  in  the  rock,  and  encour- 
ages ^^prospecting.''  This  consists  in  sinking 
shafts  into  the  rode,  and  driving  across  the  pre- 
sumed direction  of  the  crevices.  Miners  are 
constantly  engaged  in  this  work,  going  ftom 
place  to  place  till  the  discovery  of  a  rich  deposit 
rewards  their  search.  In  the  natural  sections 
along  the  cliflEs  that  border  the  streams  discov- 
eries are  most  easily  made ;  but  under  the  deep 
soil  of  the  prairies  and  the  Hudson  river  shales 
that  cover  the  elevated  surface,  rich  crevices  wUl 
remain  concealed  for  centuries.  In  the  vertical 
fissures  the  galena  is  found  in  a  thin  sheet  at- 
tached to  one  or  both  walls,  or  separated  from 
one  or  both  by  clay  and  ferruginous  matter. 
It  may  be  one  or  several  inches  thick,  rarely  a 
foot,  and  several  may  be  so  dose  to  each  other 
as  to  be  mined  together.  The  walls  may  main- 
tain their  parallelism  for  some  distance,  and 
gradually  close  up;  or,  as  is  often  the  case, 
tiiey  may  suddenly  separate  and  form  what  is 
called  *^an  opening.''  This  enlarged  crevice 
is  usually  only  in  pu^  filled  with  the  loose  ma- 
terials left  behind  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
rock,  as  fragments  of  the  walls,  the  remains  of 
the  strings,  bunches,  and  sheets  of  ore,  and  the 
loose  matters  that  have  been  introduced.  These 
openings,  of  irregular  dimensions,  are  usually 
from  4  to  15  feet  in  height,  4  to  10  but  some- 
times 40  in  width,  and  have  been  met  with 
several  hundred  feet  long.  They  are  sometimes 
repeated  to  the  number  of  5,  one  below  another, 
but  one  alone  is  more  common.  In  some  of  the 
openings  conical-shaped  cavities,  caUed  chim- 
neys, are  found  running  up  to  a  point  in  the 
cap  rock,  and  occasiondly  lined  with  layers  of 
galena,  calc  spar,  and  clay.  These  cavities  were 
apparently  worn  and  dissolved  out  by  water. 
Some  noticed  by  Mr.  Whitney  near  Dubuque, 
rising  up  from  the  roof  of  a  barren  opening, 
which  was  traced  the  unusual  length  of  some 
600  feet  with  a  height  of  6  to  8  feet,  extend  26 
or  30  feet  into  the  overlying  strata.  Flat  sheets 
are  a  form  of  deposit  that  may  occur  anywhere, 
proceeding  from  the  vertical  crevices ;  but  they 
are  chiefly  limited  to  the  lower  part  of  the  for^ 
mation,  and  are  even  found  in  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone, as  well  as  in  the  true  lead-bearing  rock. 
Features  of  distribution  of  the  ore  and  of  open- 


ings similar  to  those  already  desiaribed  disijn- 
guish  this  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  gtieoa, 
with  the  exception  of  the  arrangement  beioff 
horizontal  and  between  the  strata,  instead  of 
vertical  and  crossing  them.    Moreover,  other 
ores,  as  blende  and  iron  pyrites,  and  minenl 
substances  like  veinstones,  as  calc  spar,  or  M^ 
as  the  miners  call  it,  are  more  commoidy  asso- 
ciated with  the  galena,  the  different  materials 
arranged  in  layers,  the  lead  ore  often  the  lowest, 
and  in  case  of  an  opening  incrusting  the  roof 
with  bunches  of  crystals.    Crevices  have  been 
found  taking  a  saddle  shape  by  the  portions  eaeh 
nde  of  the  centre  gradually  dropping  down  to 
lower  strata.    One  of  these  at  Mills^s  lode,  nesr 
Harle  Green,  presented  a  flat  sheet  at  top  meu- 
uring  20  feet  across,  witli  2  to  8  feet  thickoeBs 
of  solid  galena.   On  each  side  the  mineral  sheet 
dropped  down,  gradually  duninishing  in  thick- 
ness, but  presenting  so  far  as  exposed  an  areaof 
nearly  100  square  feet  of  ore,  from  which  about 
1,200,000  lbs.  of  galena  had  been  removed,  and 
large  quantities  more  remained  in  sight.   In 
various  parts  of  the  lead  region  are  groups  of  pro* 
ductive  mines,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Mineral  Point, 
Shullsburg,  and  other  places  in  Wisconsin,  Ga- 
lena in  Illinois,  and  Dubuque  in  Iowa.   The  last 
district  for  its  area  has  probably  produced  the 
largest  amount  of  ore,  and  tJie  crevices  are  here 
found  in  greater  reffularity  and  more  extensiTe 
in  length  and  depui  than  elsewhere.    From 
many  of  the  caves^  which  extend  several  hnn- 
dred  feet  on  the  course  of  the  crevices,  sevenl 
million  pounds  of  galena  have  been  obtainei 
The  Langworthy  crevice,  which  has  been  work- 
ed in  dOferent  places  along  a  line  of  nearly  } 
of  a  mile,  has  produced,  it  has  been  stated,  abont 
10,000,000  lbs.  of  ore.    It  usually  presented  8 
tiers  of  crevices,  of  which  the  upper  one  was 
the  most  productive ;  their  width  was  often  16 
to  20  feet,  and  the  width  of  workable  ground 
sometimes  40  feet.    Several  other  crevicea  are 
noted,  which  have  produced  from  2,000,000  to 
4^000,000  lbs.  of  ore.->The  statistics  of  the  jM 
of  the  mines  have  been  imperfectly  preserved. 
The  following  table  of  lead  shipped  firom  the 
Galena  river  mines  for  the  years  named  is  com- 
piled from  reports  made  to  government,  and 
from  records  kept  in  Galena;  the  amount  of  re- 
ceipts from  the  sales  is  estimated  at  $82,824,918: 
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The  most  available  orevioes  beioff  worked  ont, 
and  the  greater  attraotionB  of  the  newly  die- 
covered  gold  region  of  California  drawing  the 
miners  away,  the  production  declined  from  a 
maximam  of  about  25,000  tons  in  1847,  till  in 
1863  it  amounted  to  only  18,800  tons.  Since 
that  time,  the  transportation  from  the  mines 
being  in  part  by  the  railroads  instead  of  alto- 
gether by  the  river  as  before,  no  exact  record 
baa  been  kept  of  the  quantities.  The  following 
are  given  in  the  Iowa  geological  report  as  the 
amoonts  of  lead  received  at  Ohicago  and  St. 
Lonis  for  the  years  named ;  but  to  represent  the 
actoal  production  an  unknown  amount  should 
be  added  for  the  home  consumption,  which  has 
been  largely  increased  by  the  establishment  of 
white  lead  and  shot  works  in  the  region : 
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The  mm  given  for  the  receipts  at  8t.  Louis  In 
1867  includes  the  receipts  mm  the  Missouri 
mines,  which  however  are  but  trifling.  A  more 
complete  table,  including  domestic  receipts,  for- 
eign imports,  and  invoice  value,  will  be  given, 
after  noticing  the  lower  or  Missouri  mines.  Lit- 
tle of  the  products  of  the  western  mines  now 
reaches  the  Atlantic  coast;  in  1857  only  about 
100  tons  arrived  at  New  York.  The  seaboard 
is  almost  entirely  supplied  from  the  English  and 
Spanish  mines. — ^The  Missouri  lead  mines  were 
discovered  and  first  worked  in  1720  by  Renault 
and  his  mineralogist  La  Motte,  who  came  out 
with  a  large  party  under  authority  of  a  patent 
granted  by  the  French  government  to  John 
Law^s  £unous  company.  Mine  La  Motte  and 
the  Potosi  lead  mines  were  discovered  and 
opened  by  them ;  but  little  however  had  been 
done  np  to  Renault's  return  to  France  in  1742. 
The  only  smelting  of  the  lead  ores  appears  to 
have  been  done  on  log  heaps,  a  wasteful  pro- 
cess, much  practised  even  of  late  years.  Li 
1798,  as  stated  by  Schoolcraft  in  his  *'  View  of 
the  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri,*'  p.  19,  Moses  Aus- 
tin of  Vimnia,  having  obtained  a  grant  of  land 
from  the  Spanish  government  near  Potosi,  sunk 
the  firat  regular  shaft,  and  erected  a  reverbera- 
toiy  Aimace,  and  also  a  shot  tower.  According 
to  the  same  authority,  there  were  45  mines  in 
operation  in  Missonri  in  1819,  giving  employment 
to  1,100  persons;  in  1811  M.me  Shibboleth  pro- 
duced 8,125,000  lbs.  of  lead  from  5,000,000  lbs. 
of  ore.  From  1798  to  1816  Ifine  4  Burton  and 
the  Potosi  diggings  were  estimated  to  have 
produced  over  500,000  lbs.  annually;  and  fh>m 
1884  to  1887  the  production  of  Mine  La  Motte 
is  rated  at  an  average  of  1,085,820  Iba  of  lead 
per  annum.  For  14  years  suoceeding  1840  Dr. 
Litton  in  his  state  geological  report  makes  the 
annual  average  of  all  the  mines  over  8,888,121 
lbs.;  and  yet  in  1854  he  thinks  there  were 
scarcely  200  persons  engaged  in  mininff,  beside 
those  employed  at  Perry\  Yall^'s  and  Skew- 


ers^s  mines.  The  most  productive  mines  have 
been  found  in  Washington  co.,  bat  many  others 
are  met  with  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  state.  The 
geological  formation  in  which  they  are  chiefly 
contained  lies  below  the  Trenton  limestone,  and 
by  Pro£  Swallow  is  regarded  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  calciferous  sandrock  of  the  New  York 
reports,  which  appears  to  be  here  represented 
by  a  group  of  alternating  beds  of  magnesian 
limestone  and  sandstone.  The  2d  and  8d  of 
these  limestones  below  the  Trenton  limestone 
have  produced  the  principal  supplies  of  the  ore; 
and  in  some  localities  in  the  state  lead  is  found 
in  the  coal  measures,  even  in  the  coal  beds 
themselves,  and  has  been  worked  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  carboniferous  limestone  called  the 
Archimedes  or  mountain  limestone.  The  8d 
magnesian  is  regarded  by  the  Missouri  geolo- 
gists as  corresponding  to  the  lower  magnesian 
of  the  upper  lead  region,  which  is  there  unpro- 
ductive. The  mines  are  frequently  along  the 
line  of  meeting  of  the  limestone  with  granitic 
rocks,  though  in  this  position  the  deposits  are 
either  supemcial  or  run  between  the  calcareous 
strata,  without  penetrating  the  granite.  Various 
other  ores  are  found  associated  with  the  galena, 
as  the  carbonate  of  lead,  called  by  the  miners 
dry  bone,  white  mineral,  &o.,  the  snlphuret  and 
silicate  of  zinc,  known  as  black  Jack,  pyritous 
iron  and  copper,  and  at  some  of  the  mines,  as 
Mine  La  Motte,  carbonate  of  copper  and  black 
oxides  of  manganese  and  cobalt.  The  surface 
of  the  country  in  the  lead  region  is  strewed 
with  crystallized  quartz  derived  from  the  lead- 
bearing  rocks,  ana  called  by  the  miners  "min- 
eral blossom."  The  modes  of  occurrence  of  the 
lead  ore  are  generally  the  same  as  those  already 
described  as  common  to  the  northern  mines. 
The  openings  on  the  vertical  fissures  vary  from 
the  capacity  of  a  cubic  foot  to  10  or  12  feet 
souare,  and  when  very  small  are  called  pockets. 
Tney  do  not  preserve  a  uniform  course,  but 
connect  one  with  another  by  passages  filled 
with  material  different  from  the  walls,  and  ex- 
tending toward  every  point  of  the  compass. 
Valla's  mine  in  St.  Francis  co.  and  Perry^s  on 
its  extension  S.  present  a  remarkable  network 
of  veins  spread  over  an  area  of  about  1,500  feet 
in  length  by  500  in  breadth,  ranging  N.  W.  and 
S.  £.  They  are  also  examples  of  mines  of  a  more 
permanent  character  than  are  found  in  the 
northern  lead  legion.  Yall^^s  mine  was  discov- 
ered in  1824,  and  it  is  believed  has  been  work- 
ed ever  since  without  interruption.  There  are 
14  shafts  upon  it,  and  8  more  principal  shafts 
upon  Perry's  mine.  Of  all  these,  ouW  2  are 
less  than  50  feet  deep ;  6  exceed  110  feet,  and 
one  of  them  is  170  feet  deep.  Thev  are  in  gra- 
vel and  clay  10  to  80  feet,  then  in  a  ught-colored 
silicious  magnesian  limestone,  which  passes  be- 
low into  another  variety  of  very  close  texture 
and  known  by  the  miners  as  the  cast-steel  rock. 
Three  series  of  caves  are  found,  the  2d  set  18 
or  20  feet  below  the  first,  and  the  8d  about  8 
feet  below  the  second.  The  middle  set  has  been 
most  worked.    They  run  out  in  every  direction, 
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and  in  some  instances  commnnicate  hy  ch\m» 
neys  with  the  series  above  or  below.  They  are 
filled  with  clay,  loose  rook,  and  ore,  the  last 
often  an  intemiiztore  of  galena  and  silicate  and 
carbonate  of  zinc,  which  requires  roasting  and 
washing  to  prepare  it  for  the  furnace.  From 
1824  to  1834  Yall^^s  mine,  it  is  estimated,  pro- 
duced about  10,000,000  lbs.  of  lead,  and  about 
as  much  more  in  the  next  20  years;  Perry's 
mine  about  18,000,000  lbs.  from  1889  to  1854. 
These  are  remarkable  instances  of  lead  mining 
regularly  prosecuted  for  so  many  years  at  one 
locality.  But  excepting  at  these  and  Skewers's 
mine  there  appears  to  have  been  little  regular 
mining  conducted  in  the  state  in  1854.  Dr. 
Litton  was  of  opinion  that  I  of  all  the  lead  ob- 
tained in  Missouri  had  been  from  clay  diggings 
overlying  the  rock.  These  operations  have  of- 
ten been  highly  productive,  but  were  carried  on 
without  system  and  without  capital  by  men  who 
had  no  interest  or  ability  to  prosecute  the  work 
in  the  rock,  and  thus  the  more  permanent  de- 
posits have  been  passed  over.  The  estimates  of 
the  production  are  based  upon  very  uncertain 
data,  no  records  for  the  most  part  having  been 
preserved  of  the  lead  mined  and  smelted. — ^The 
table  below,  compiled  for  Hunt's  "  Merchants' 
Magazine,"  July,  1859,  presents  various  data  of 
interest  relative  to  the  lead  business  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  but  the  production  is  imperfectly 
represented  for  late  years  by  the  figures  in  the 
second  column,  for  the  reasons  that  other  out- 
lets are  now  opened  to  the  eastern  market,  and 
the  consumption  about  the  mines  has  largely 
increased : 
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The  imports  of  lead  into  the  United  States  in 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1859,  amounted  to 
about  64,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  nearly  $2,700,- 
000.    About  1,140,000  lbs.,  valued  at  $57,000,    of  previous  operations. 


were  reexported  to  fbreign  ooimtries.  Tbe6^ 
ports  of  American  lead  were  vslued  at  aboot 
$80,000,  beside  a  small  quantity  of  maiiube> 
tured  lead. — MetaUurgic  Treatment.  As  lead 
ores  are  ordinarily  received  from  the  mines,  tbey 
require  preparatory  treatment  for  the  fbroaoe. 
The  earthy  matters  adhering  to  them,  as  dbj 
and  sand,  may  be  washed  away  by  expoeiog  tbe 
ores  to  a  current  of  water ;  but  b^ore  the  iDter- 
mixed  gangues  and  foreign  ores  can  be  separated, 
the  lumps  must  be  reduced  to  small  fragiDenti, 
and  the  fine  materials  be  subjected  to  a  sys- 
tematic dressing  by  the  process  of  jigging  or 
other  convenient  methods  of  sorting  maU^ 
according  to  their  different  specific  gravitiei 
The  coarse  lumps  may  be  reduced  by  hand  npoa 
an  iron-top  table  with  the  so  called  backer,  s 
thick  cast  iron  plate  with  a  face  8  inches  sqosre 
and  a  socket  on  the  upper  side  for  a  handle;  cr 
they  may  be  passed  torough  the  crashing  roDa, 
of  which  two  or  more  pairs  are  commonly  eoh 

Eloyed,  one  set  above  the  other.  After  tbe  ores 
ave  been  dressed  and  sorted  into  heaps,  it  ii 
the  practice  at  some  of  the  European  smeltiog 
establishments,  as  in  Oornwall,  to  roast  st  i 
moderate  heat  about  one  half  of  each  heap  io  i 
special  calcining  furnace  of  the  reverberatoij 
class.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  ooo»k' 
able  quantities  of  sulphate  of  l^d,  which  is  mors 
fixed  in  the  smelting  furnace,  and  conseqneodT 
diminishes  the  loss  that  would  be  experieooea 
by  volatilization  of  the  sulphuret.  Being  thea 
mixed  with  theunroasted  sulphuret  and  snbjeot^ 
ed  to  the  heat  of  the  smelting  furnace,  oneeqoir- 
alent  of  sulphate  and  one  of  sulphnret  sfibrd 
just  2  equivalents  of  lead  and  2  of  solpbnross 
acid,  the  last  escaping;  thus,  PbO,SOs+PbSs 
2Pb+2SOa.  Hence  the  best  results  areobtsia- 
ed  when  the  two  compounds  are  in  eqoal  atomie 
proportions.    If  the  sulphate  is  in  excess,  sal: 

Shite  of  lead  will  be  formed  and  remain  ddto- 
oced.  As  smelting  is  conducted  in  tbe  reTe^ 
beratory  furnace,  the  roasting  is  effected  upon 
the  surface  of  the  charge;  and  when  it  bas  pro^ 
ceeded  sufiSciently  far,  the  whole  is  stirred  to- 
gether and  subjected  to  the  reduction  heat  h 
the  blast  furnace,  as  the  operation  is  conducted 
in  this  country,  the  smelter  seeks  to  attain  the 
same  end  by  a  surface  roasting  with  eacb  ad£* 
tion  to  the  charge  before  putting  on  tbe  bisst. 
Two  kinds  of  furnaces  are  employed  in  tbe  Unit- 
ed States  for  smelting  lead  ores,  tbe  reverbeia- 
tory  and  the  Scotch  hearth.  Beside  tbeee,i 
small  high  or  blast  furnace  is  used  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  for  silicious  refractorv  ores.  Befer- 
beratory  furnaces  are  constructed  on  tbe  gencnl 
principle  of  those  described  for  smelting  copper 
ores  or  puddling  iron.  Those  for  lead  bawa 
shallow  basin-shaped  hearth,  the  greatest  de* 
pression  beneaUi  the  arch  being  about  2  feet 
The  aperture  into  the  fine  is  only  about  6  inch« 
high,  and  the  space  over  the  nre  bridge, »  ?* 
inches.  The  dimensions,  however,  vary  in  dif- 
ferent districts.  The  sole  is  about  8  feet  m 
length  by  6  in  breadl^,  and  formed  of  theslg 
of  previous  operations.    The  charge  is  snppued 
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through  the  tq>  bj  a  hopper,  and,  being  imme- 
diately spread  over  the  hearth,  is  afterward 
worked  through  apertures  in  the  side,  by  wbidh 
air  also  is  admitted  as  required.  On  one  side 
holee  are  also  made  for  the  scorisB  and  metal  to 
flow  out;  or,  as  at  the  western  mines,  the  dis- 
charge maj  be  at  the  extreme  end,  the  heartii 
being  made  to  slope  from  the  bridge.  The 
charge  varies  in  different  conntries;  in  Derbj- 
Aire  and  near  Alston  Moor  it  is  composed  of 
•eyeral  yarieties  of  ore  suitably  mixed,  and 
wclghingabout  2,000  lbs.  and  sometimes  2,500 
lbs. ;  in  Wales  it  is  from  20  to  24  owt.,  and  in 
Wisconsin  from  45  to  60  cwU  In  Yorkshire  7i 
cwt  of  bituminous  coal  are  consumed  to  the 
ton  of  lead,  and  the  smelting  of  each  charge 
occupies  5  to  7  hours.  A  common  allowance  of 
fuel  is  \  ton  to  the  ton  of  lead.  In  Wisconsin 
the  working  through  one  charge  occupied  9 
hours,  with  the  consumption  of  one  cord  of  wood 
and  the  production  of  5,250  to  5,810  lbs.  of  pig 
lead.  The  slag  produced  by  these  furnaces  is 
rich  in  lead,  and  is  saved  to  be  treated  by  other 
processes.  In  the  operation  the  heat  is  very 
slowly  brought  up  if  the  ore  has  not  been  pre- 
Tioouy  roasted,  and  the  furnace  is  kept  dose, 
with  a  small  aperture  only  open  for  the  air  to 
enter.  In  a  short  time  the  charge  becomes  heated 
aod  the  sulphur  slowly  consumes.  The  operation 
of  rabbling  or  stirring  over  the  materials  is  then 
oommencM,  and  continued  at  intervals  for  near- 
ly 2  hours.  The  skimmings  of  the  receiving 
pot  and  any  rich  slags  are  thrown  into  tiie  end 
of  the  furnace  fhrthest  from  the  fire,  and  soon 
cause  a  separation  of  metal  as  they  react  upon 
the  roasting  ores;  this  metal  is  occasionally 
drawn  oSL  Some  coal  is  usually  worked  into 
the  molten  mass  to  aid  the  reduction  and  pro- 
tect the  metal  from  oxidation.  In  England, 
alter  the  roastuig  process  is  far  advanced  and  the 
rich  dags  introduced  have  been  partly  smelted, 
the  doOTs  are  all  opened  and  the  charge  is  al- 
lowed to  become  partially  cool.  To  this  soon 
aacoeeds  tiie  second  stage  or  ^*  firing,''  the  first 
being  the  roasting.  In  half  an  hour  the  furnace 
becomes  red-hot  and  the  materials  begin  to  fiow. 
The  working  doors  are  then  opened  and  the 
chsffge  is  pushed  back  and  spread  out,  and 
quicklime  la  spread  over  the  surface,  the  effoct 
ot  which  is  to  thicken  or  ^  dry  up"  the  slags, 
and  protect  the  metal  from  oxidation,  but  more 
eapeciallj,  in  case  of  the  ores  being  silicious,  to 
break  up  the  compound  formed  of  silica  and 
oxide  of  lead  and  set  the  latter  free.  Another 
partial  cooling  and  subsequent  firing  succeed, 
and  these  processes  continue  to  be  repeated,  till 
in  about  4i  hours  the  tap  hole  is  opened  for  the 
fiow  of  the  metal,  the  slag  floating  upon  it  being 
poshed  back  to  be  further  treated  by  renewed 
melting,  or  to  be  dried  up  with  quicklime  and 
taken  out  from  the  door  in  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fbrnaee.  Six  hours  are  consumed  in  the 
whole  operation,  thus  allowing  a  succession  of 
4  every  24  hours;  though  for  a  week's  work  16 
charges  are  sometimes  admitted,  and  22  are  a 
maximum.  Better  results  are  obtained  by  this 
VOL.  x. — ^26 


slow  and  interrupted  process  than  by  more  hur- 
ried ones,  the  yield  being  76  per  cent,  or  more 
of  lead.  From  the  rich  galenas  of  Wisconsin 
it  was  formerly  thought  that  no  more  than  65 
per  cent  could  be  thus  obtained,  the  remainder 
going  with  the  slags,  the  principal  bulk  of  which 
as  in  England  were  afterward  worked  over  in 
small  blast  furnaces  or  slag  hearths.  These  em- 
ployed at  the  West  are  in  &ct  nothing  more  than 
large  crucibles  built  in  brickwork  open  at  top, 
with  an  aperture  in  the  back  for  the  tuydre,  and 
another  at  the  base  in  front  for  the  metal  after  it 
is  separated  to  run  out  into  the  receptacle  made 
in  the  ground  in  front  of  the  furnace.  The  cin- 
der flows  out  also  with  the  lead  and  floats  over 
its  surface  into  a  second  receptacle.  The  separa- 
tion, however,  is  generally  lar  from  being  com- 
pletely effected.  The  fuel  employed  is  charcoal. 
— ^The  common  blast  furnace  or  Scotch  heiurth 
IB  a  dheap^  convenient,  and  easily  managed  fur- 
nace, much  used  at  our  own  mines  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  England.  In  its  improved  form 
with  the  hot  blast  arrangement,  as  introduced 
in  the  United  States,  and  furnished  by  some  of 
the  iron  founderies  ready  to  be  set  up,  it  is  a 
cast  iron  box  about  2  feet  square  and  one  foot 
deep,  open  at  top,  with  the  sides  and  bottom  2 
inches  thick.  A  doping  shel^  called  the  hearth, 
is  attached  to  the  front  edge  for  the  lead  to  flow 
down,  and  for  holding  the  materials  of  the 
charge  when  these  are  occasionally  spread  out 
in  the  course  of  working  the  furnace.  Over  the 
reservoir  is  fitted  a  oast  iron  chest,  open  in  front 
and  at  top,  with  sides  and  back  about  14  inches 
high.  These  are  made  hollow,  the  iron  walls 
i  inch  thick  enclosing  a  space  of  4^  inches.  The 
blast  is  made  to  enter  at  one  side,  and  passes 
out  at  the  other  by  a  pipe,  which  bends  round 
and  enters  the  tuyere  set  in  the  back  of  tiiis 
chest,  2  inches  above  the  top  of  the  reservoir. 
When  in  use  this  reservoir  continues  full  of 
melted  lead,  and  the  excess  as  produced  from 
the  charge  floating  upon  it  flows  down  the 
hearth  into  the  pot  set  to  receive  it  Under 
the  pot  a  small  fire  is  kept  up,  so  that  the  lead 
may  be  ladled  from  it  as  convenient  into  the 
moulds.  The  fbmace  is  kept  in  continual  opera- 
tion by  introducing  new  charges  about  every  10 
minutes,  and  working  them  down  as  they  be- 
come roasted  at  the  surface.  Before  adding 
more  ore  the  blast  is  turned  ofi^  and  the  charge 
already  in  the  furnace  is  drawn  forward  on  the 
hearth.  Billets  of  light  dry  pine  wood  are  then 
thrown  in  against  the  tuyere,  and  the  charge 
is  thrown  back  with  the  addition  of  fresh  ore 
upon  the  wood.  The  blast  is  then  let  on  again, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  charge  is  stirred  over. 
It  is  advantageous  to  use  a  blast  with  more 
pressure  than  that  obtained  from  the  fan ;  cast 
iron  blowing  cylinders  are  the  most  effective. 
No  other  fuel  is  required  but  lixht  pine  wood ; 
but  in  England  bituminous  coal  is  used.  The 
combustion  of  the  sulphur  in  the  ore  produces 
a  large  portion  of  the  heat  required.  Fluor 
spar  is  sometimes  used  as  a  flux,  and  also  black- 
smiths' cinders  and  bits  of  iron,  the  effect  of 
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which  is  to  desnlphnrize  the  galena  hy  the  affin- 
ity of  the  iron  and  sulphur.  The  inner  walls  of 
the  air  chest  would  he  ranidlj  destroyed  hy  the 
sulphur,  hut  for  the  cooling  effect  of  the  air 
driven  hehind  them;  this  also  tends  to  keep 
them  of  uniform  temperature.  In  smelting 
ahout  5,000,000  Ihs.  of  lead  at  Rossie  with  this 
class  of  furnaces,  the  consumption  of  fuel  was 
less  than  |  cord  of  wood  to  2,000  Ihs.  of  lead. 
Each  furnace  produced  an  average  of  7,600  Ihs. 
of  lead  every  24  hours,  employing  2  lead  smelt- 
ers and  2  assistants,  or  one  of  these  every  12 
hours.  The  cost  for  wood  was  $1.50  and  lahor 
$5  —  16.60,  or  $1.76  per  ton.  In  Wisconsin, 
hefore  the  use  of  the  hollow  air  chest,  the  ex- 
pense of  one  furnace  shift,  continuing  till  80  pigs 
weighing  2,100  lbs.  were  produced,  and  usually 
occupying  8  to  10  hours,  was  about  $4  for  labor 
and  $1.50  for  fuel,  charcoal  and  wood,  both  of 
which  bore  a  very  high  price  in  the  prairie  re- 
gion. In  England  the  ore  for  the  Scotch  hearth 
is  first  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  In 
the  Hartz  mountains  and  some  other  parts  of 
Europe  poor  silicions  galenas  are  sometimes 
smelted  in  small  blast  furnaces,  measuring  about 
8  feet  across  inside,  and  20  to  28  feet  in  height, 
and  surmounted  by  flues,  which  are  made  to 
wind  up  and  down  in  the  masonry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  the  metallic  portions  of  the 
escaping  gases.  Such  ores  cannot  be  treated 
like  pure  galenas  to  afford  first  a  sulphate,  which 
shall  react  upon  the  sulphuret;  for  the  silica 
would  seize  upon  the  oxide  of  lead  of  the  sul- 

Shate  and  form  with  it  a  refractory  silicate.  A 
ux  therefore  is  empbyed  of  metallic  iron,  in  the 
form  of  scales,  cinders,  or  of  cast  iron  obtmned 
by  beating  up  the  cinders  from  iron  smelting 
furnaces.  The  charges  are  complicated  mixtures 
of  ore,  containing  about  24  per  cent,  of  lead, 
various  furnace  products  as  scoriss  and  litharge, 
and  finally  the  granulated  iron  or  scales,  all  pro- 
perly apportioned  according  to  their  chemical 
composition  and  the  reactions  required. — Con- 
siderable loss  is  experienced  in  smelting  lead 
ores  from  the  tendency  of  their  particles  to  es- 
cape in  the  form  of  white  fumes  or  lead  ashes, 
that  are  seen  pouring  out  from  the  chimney  flues. 
Not  only  is  a  loss  of  lead  thus  occasioned,  but 
serious  injury  is  done  to  the  vegetation  around, 
and  the  cattle  and  dogs  in  the  neighborhood  are 
sometimes  destroyed.  An  interesting  paper  upon 
this  subject  was  read  by  Dr.  George  Wilson  to 
the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  publidied 
in  the  **  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science," 
May,  1852.  He  had  been  called  upon  to  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  the  death  of  18  horses  and  a 
number  of  cows,  supposed  to  have  been  poison- 
ed near  some  lead  furnaces,  and  had  found  the 
herbsge  and  the  water  drunk  by  the  animals 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lead;  and  the 
metal  was  detected  in  the  organs  of  the  body, 
especially  the  spleen,  which  Dr.  Wilson  suggests 
is  the  most  convenient  organ  to  submit  to  this 
examination.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
remedy  the  evil  by  conducting  the  fumes  brought 
together  from  the  different  furnaces  through 


chambers,  in  which  they  are  cooled  and  eoa- 
densed  by  showers  of  water.  But  these  a^ 
rangementa,  as  also  drawing  the  gases  throqgh 
cold  water  to  cause  the  metaUio  compounds  to 
he  retained,  involve  obstructions  to  the  drift, 
and  require  exhausting  machinery  at  the  ex- 
treme end  to  supply  its  place.  At  the  great 
exhibition  of  1851  a  model  of  the  apparafcosof 
the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  in  use  at  his  works  ia 
Dumfriesshire,  was  exhibited,  the  originsl  of 
which  had  proved  perfectly  effectual  in  wiw^ 
the  lead  and  preventing  all  the  evil  effects  oob- 
sequent  on  the  escape  of  the  fumes.  The  l^ 
rangement  however  is  costly,  and  adapted  onlj 
to  large  establishments.  The  water  used  fit 
showerinff  is  conducted  into  tanks  in  which  it 
deposits  Uie  metallic  particles  it  takes  up.  Ihe 
specimens  of  lead  ashes  thus  recovered  wm 
said  to  contain  about }  their  weight  of  pure  leid, 
and  nearly  5  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton.— Laid 
varies  much  in  purity,  according  to  the  am 
from  which  it  is  obtained  and  the  methods  of 
reduction  adopted.  Generally  it  is  more  pme 
the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  smelt- 
ed; but  some  ores  are  intermixed  with  iron 
pyrites,  blende,  and  sulphuret  of  antimoDy,  1o 
such  a  degree  that  more  or  less  iron,  zioc,  sod 
antimony  remains  alloyed  with  the  lead,  serioos- 
ly  injuring  its  quality,  especially  for  the  mioi- 
mcture  of  white  lead,  and  also  incressiDg  ib 
hardness.  In  some  of  the  European  worb  spe- 
cial methods  of  purification  are  found  neoesBiij 
after  the  metal  nas  been  obtained.  It  is  not  so 
with  American  lead,  the  quality  of  which  is  n- 
raarkable  for  its  softness  and  purity.  SptoiA 
lead  received  in  the  United  States  is  not  so  good, 
but  is  better  than  the  English.  Silver  loooo- 
panics  most  of  the  foreign  ores,  and  is  very  000- 
monly  present  in  European  lead  in  Baffident 
quantity  to  render  its  extraction  profitable.  The 
method  of  effecting  this  was  formerlj  to  mdt 
the  lead  upon  cupels  placed  in  reverbentory 
furnaces,  and.  by  a  current  of  air  playing  over 
the  surface  of  the  metal,  convert  it  into  lithaige 
or  oxide  of  lead  till  the  silver  remained  be- 
hind. This  operation  was  hardly  remnnerstife 
with  lead  yielding  less  than  10  oz.  of  siWerto 
the  ton.  The  large  cupels  used  in  extensive  rt 
fineries  are  made  in  an  iron  frame  usoally  of 
oval  form,  the  outer  rim  being  an  iron  btrj 
inch  thick  and  4  inches  wide  bent  around  sua 
the  ends  welded  together.  The  larger  diameter 
may  be  4  feet  and  the  lesser  2i  feet  Oro«bin 
of  iron  support  the  pounded  bone  ashes,  mUed 
for  the  best  cupels  with  jV  ^^'^  ^°^^  ^  '2 
ashes  or  ^V  their  weight  of  peari  ashes,  *w 
common  cupels  with  very  fine  cinders,  when 
the  pigs  of^  lead  are  thoroughly  melted  npof^ 
one  of  these  cupels,  a  strong  current  of  ■f' * 
blown  over  the  surface  in  the  direction  of  fl» 
longer  diameter,  and  the  oxide  of  lead,  as » * 
formed,  is  swept  on  over  the  further  edge  of  IM 
cupel  and  falls  into  a  receptacle  oonvenienuy 
placed  for  its  removal.  In  the  Hnrti,  at  (aaw- 
thai,  the  refining  is  done  directlv  upon  the  Wjj' 
of  the  reverberatory  fomaoe,  which  is  qiedaiV 
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pr^red  for  tbe  purpose.  The  npper  layer, 
which  is  of  marl,  or,  as  in  some  establishments, 
of  4  parts  of  leached  ashes  and  one  of  lime,  is 
beaten  for  2}  honrs;  and  soon  after  this  it  usu- 
ally reqaires  renewal  at  every  fresh  charge,  the 
materiai  mixed  with  litharge  going  back  to  the 
smelting  fui'naoes.  The  charge  varies  from  4  to 
8  tons.  After  about  8  hours  it  is  melted,  and 
the  surface  is  covered  with  impurities  that  were 
mixed  with  the  crude  lead  and  are  called  Abzuge. 
These  beinff  raked  off,  the  blast  is  let  on  the 
surface,  and  grayish  colored  infusible  oxides, 
called  AbstrtMe^  collect,  which  the  workmen  re- 
move every  half  hour  or  so.  A  stick  of  green 
wood  occasionally  thrust  into  the  melted  bath 
facilitates  their  separation.  As  the  heat  in- 
creases more  oxide  of  lead  is  produced,  so  that 
it  gives  a  fusible  character  to  the  materials  that 
collect  on  the  surface,  and  they  b^n  to  flow 
down  the  channel  prepared  for  them,  which  the 
workman  keeps  dear.  The  first  products  are 
still  impure,  and  are  known  as  black  litharge. 
Gradually  they  assume  the  red  or  yellow  colors 
of  merchantable  litharge ;  the  former  are  more 
valued,  and  result  from  longer  exposure  to  the 
air  before  cooling.  When  only  4  or  6  per  cent. 
of  the  charge  remains,  the  litharge  is  reserved 
to  be  treated  again  for  silver.  In  the  course  of 
20  hoars,  or  in  case  of  the  larger  charges  of  80 
hours,  the  sudden  brightening  takes  place  which 
marks  the  dose  of  £e  operation.  The  oxida- 
tion  as  it  went  on  was  a  process  of  combustion, 
increasing  the  brilliancy  and  heat  of  the  metallic 
bath ;  but  when  the  lead  has  nearly  disappeared 
the  brilliancy  and  heat  diminish  and  the  surface 
is  comparatively  dull.  Toward  the  last  a  thin 
pellicle  of  melted  litharge  dances  rapidly  over 
the  surface,  displaying  a  constant  succession  of 
bright  colors  with  its  varying  degrees  of  oxida- 
tion. All  at  once  it  bursts  away,  and  leaves  the 
brilliant  surface  of  the  melted  silver  exposed  to 
view.  The  current  of  air  is  then  stopped,  and 
water  is  cautiously  added  to  the  cake  of  silver 
to  cool  it.  This  retains  a  little  lead,  which  is 
afterward  separated  by  another  cupelling  on  a 
smaller  scale.  A  variety  of  products  ai'e  ob- 
tained by  the  cupellation  above  described.  The 
abzugs  and  abstrichs,  the  rich  litharge,  and  the 
cupel  bottoms  are  melted  over  for  recovering  the 
lead ;  the  merchantable  litharge  is  either  sold 
as  such  or  reduced  to  metal,  and  the  black 
litharge  is  reduced  by  itself  with  charcoal ;  it 
produces  an  inferior  quality  of  lead  mixed  with 
antimony,  fit  only  for  the  manufacture  of  shot 
or  of  type  metal.  The  loss  of  lead  in  the  whole 
operation  is  from  4  to  8  per  cent. — A  process  by 
which  silver  may  be  separated  with  economy 
from  lead  containing  even  the  small  quantity 
of  one  or  two  oz.  per  ton  was  discovered  quite 
accidentally  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Pattison  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  about  the  year  1829,  and  has  been 
very  successfully  adopted  throughout  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Prussia.  It  is  known 
as  the  crystallizing  process,  and  is  founded  on 
the  principle  that  the  melted  argentiferous  lead, 
being  occasionally  stirred  while  cooling,  forms 


small  crystals  which  contain  much  less  than 
their  proportionate  weight  of  the  silver  in  the 
whole  mass,  and  may  be  removed,  thus  enrich- 
ing the  portion  that  remains.  In  the  operation 
in  the  large  way  any  number  of  cast  iron  pots 
are  set  in  brickwork  conveniently  for  heat- 
ing; each  may  hold  4  or  6  tons  of  lead.  The 
middle  one  being  charged,  and  the  lead  melted 
and  stirred  with  an  iron  instrument,  the  fire  is 
removed  to  the  next  pot  to  the  right)  and  into 
this  the  crystals  of  lead  as  they  ai*e  produced 
are  removed  by  a  perforated  ladle,  care  being 
taken  to  shake  bacx  into  the  first  pot  all  the 
fiutd  metal.  The  ladle  is  kept  up  to  greater 
heat  than  that  of  the  lead  by  occasionally  im- 
mersing it  in  a  small  pot  of  lead  placed  over  a 
constant  fire.  About  }  of  the  charge  are  re- 
moved from  the  1st  pot  to  the  2d,  and  the 
remaining  J,  which  retains  the  principal  portion 
of  the  silver,  is  ladled  into  the  next  pot  to  the 
left.  The  middle  pot  is  again  charged,  and  the 
process  is  repeated;  and  when  the  2d  pot  has 
received  afhll  charge  the  same  operation  is  com- 
menced with  it,  $  going  forward  to  tbe  right, 
and  the  last  \  coming  back  to  pot  No.  1.  Thus 
all  the  pots  become  at  last  filled,  the  portions 
poorest  m  silver  working  furthest  to  the  right, 
and  the  richest  toward  the  left ;  the  former  are 
turned  at  last  into  the  moulds,  and  the  latter, 
concentrated  no  further  than  about  800  oz.  to 
the  ton,  being  cast  into  bars  about  2  inches 
square.  These  are  known  by  the  name  of 
"  lead  riches."  They  are  finally  subjected  to 
cupellation  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  specially 
constructed  for  the  work.  At  one  establish- 
ment in  England,  that  of  Messrs.  Walicer,  Parker, 
and  CO.,  the  cupellation  is  conducted  to  the  re- 
moval of  all  traces  of  lead,  and  the  litharge  is 
pure  oxide  of  lead,  with  the  exception  of  0.8  to 
0.4  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  weekly  prod- 
uct of  their  works  is  6  to  8  bars  of  silver,  each 
weighing  1,000  oz.  The  litharge  not  sold  as  sueh 
is  mixed  with  fine  coal  and  reduced  in  a  rever- 
beratory furnace,  the  hearth  of  which  is  covered 
2  inches  deep  with  slack  or  fine  coal.  The 
crystallizing  process  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  very  poor  argentiferous  lead.  The 
rich  are  better  cupeUed  at  once.  It  is  not 
adapted  for  impure  qualities  of  lead,  because  the 
impurities  are  not  removed,  as  they  are  by  the 
German  process  described  above.  It  is  also 
sometimes  more  profitable  to  convert  the  lead 
into  litharge  than  to  sell  it  in  metal. — Manufao" 
tured  Articles.  The  principal  uses  of  lead  un- 
combined  with  other  substances  are  for  sheets, 
pipes,  and  shot.  The  Chinese  manufacture  thin 
sheets  for  lining  tea  chests  by  simply  pouring 
the  melted  metal  upon  a  large,  fiat,  and  very 
smooth  stone,  while  a  second  workman  ap- 
plies upon  the  fluid  sheet  another  fiat  stone 
which  he  forcibly  presses  down.  A  thin  leaf  is 
thus  obtained,  which  is  immediately  removed, 
and  the  process  is  repeated  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  The  ragged  edges  are  finally  trimmed 
and  the  sheets  made  into  bundles.  Sheet  lead 
is  made  by  two  methods.  By  the  old  way  a  stout 
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table  15  or  20  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide  is  made 
perfect!  J  level  and  provided  with  a  raised  margin. 
It  18  covered  with  fine  sand,  and  over  it  is  sus- 
pended a  long  trongh,  which  when  filled  with 
melted  lead  is  upset  upon  the  table.  The  snr- 
fisioe  is  then  *^  struck'*  by  two  workmen,  one  on 
each  side  the  table  moving  forward  from  one 
end  to  the  other  the  wooden  strike,  which  rests 
npon  the  raised  sides,  the  middle  portion  of  it 
projecting  down  far  enough  to  leave  the  re- 
quired thickness  of  lead,  as  the  surplus  is  push- 
ed over  the  foot  of  the  table.  Sheets  thus  made 
are  considered  less  liable  to  contract  and  expand 
by  change  of  temperature  than  those  prepared 
by  the  newer  method,  which  is  as  follows:  the 
metal  is  cast  in  a  plate  6  or  7  feet  square  and  6 
inches  thick,  and  when  cooled  enough  to  admit 
of  being  moved  is  lifted  by  a  crane  and  placed 
npon  the  bench  called  the  rolling  mill,  the  fioor 
of  which,  8  feet  wide  and  70  to  80  feet  long,  is 
made  of  wooden  rollers  arranged  parallel  to 
each  other  and  across  the  length  of  the  bench. 
In  the  centre  of  the  bench  are  two  iron  cylin- 
ders It  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  one  above 
the  other,  the  top  of  the  lower  one  level  with 
the  top  of  the  wooden  rollers.  They  are  turned 
with  great  accuracy,  and  so  arranged  that  by 
screws  their  distance  apart  may  be  regulated ; 
they  are  also  so  geared  that  they  may  be  made 
to  rotate  one  way  or  the  other  as  desired.  The 
plate  is  Immediately  run  through  the  rollers,  and 
the  motion  being  then  reversed  it  is  passed  back ; 
and  thus  it  is  kept  going,  the  rollers  being  grad- 
ually brought  nearer  together.  When  the  sheet 
becomes  inconveniently  long  it  is  cut  in  two, 
the  operation  being  completed  with  each  piece 
separately.  In  passing  through  from  200  to 
800  times  the  length  may  be  increased  from  6 
or  7  feet  to  400  feet,  the  breadth  being  7  feet 
At  the  Dee  Bank  works  the  rolls  are  8  feet  4 
'.inches  long  and  22  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
sheets  are  sometimes  reduced  to  ^  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Sheet  lead  made  by  this  method 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  *'  milled  lead." 
— ^Lead  pipe  also  is  made  by  two  methods.  The 
old  mode  is  objectionable  for  the  reason  that  the 
length  of  the  pipe  is  limited  to  20  or  80  feet  A 
short  thick  cyhnder  is  first  cast  of  the  exact 
bore  required,  and  this  is  drawn  out  between 
suitable  roUs,  a  long  steel  mandrel  being  kept  in 
the  portion  passing  through  the  roUs.  By  the 
improved  method  a  hydrostatic  press  is  em- 
ployed to  force  the  melted  lead  through  dies  of 
the  required  sizes.  The  press  is  under  the  fioor, 
through  which  the  piston  passes,  entering  a 
strong  upright  metallic  cylinder.  This  can  be 
filled  wi^  lead  as  required  by  a  spout  in  the 
top,  and  the  spout  can  be  then  closely  shut. 
The  cylinder  is  kept  to  the  temperature  of  melt- 
ing lead  by  an  annular  fireplace  or  receptacle  for 
live  coals  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Connected 
with  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  a  steel  die  of  the 
diameter  required  for  the  outside  of  the  pipe, 
and  through  its  centre  passes  from  the  centre  of 
the  piston  below  the  mandrel  which  determines 
the  diameter  of  the  bore.    As  the  piston  is 


driven  upward,  the  lead  in  the  cylinder  is  forced 
through  the  annular  space  between  the  fixed 
collar  or  die  and  the  mandrel,  and  emerging 
above  cools  in  the  form  of  a  finished  pipe^  and 
is  immediately  coiled  upon  a  drum  suspended 
above  the  apparatus. — Lead  shot  might  with 
propriety  be  classed  among  the  alloys  of  lead, 
for  though  sometimes  made  of  ample  lead  of  in- 
ferior quality,  the  metal  is  very  commonly  com- 
bined with  arsenic,  introduced  in  the  form  of 
white  arsenic  (arsenious  acid)  or  of  orpimeAt 
(the  sulphuret).    The  effect  of  the  arsenic  is  to 
render  the  hard,  brittle  qualities  of  lead,  which 
are  contaminated  by  antimony  and  iron,  softer 
and  more  ductile,  and  of  the  proper  consistency, 
when  melted  and  subjected  to  the  usual  process 
in  shot  making,  for  taking  the  globular  form. 
The  more  ductile  the  lead  the  less  arsenic  is  re- 
quired, but  hard  lead  requires  10  parts  or  more 
of  arsenic  in  1,000.     When  the  lead  to  the 
amount  of  2  or  8  tons  in  a  pot  is  melted,  a  d^ 
cle  of  ashes  or  powdered  charcoal  is  laid  aronnd 
the  edge  of  the  metal,  and  the  arsenical  com- 
pound is  introduced  in  the  centre  and  stirred 
in.    The  pot  is  then  covered  and  the  lid  Inted 
down  and  left  for  some  hours,  during  wMdi 
time  the  arsenical  compound  is  decomposed, 
and  the  arsenic  combines  in  part  with  the 
lead,  and  a  portion  mixes  with  the  Htbaxge 
that  is  produced  by  the  reaction  when  white 
arsenic  is  used.    The  mixture  is  then  tested  by 
dropping  a  portion  of  it  through  a  cullender 
into  water.    If  the  particles  assume  a  lenticular 
form,  the  arsenic  is  m  excess;  if  they  are  flat- 
tened on  one  side,  hollowed  in  the  middle,  or 
elongated,  too  little  arsenic  was  used.  ^  When 
properly  dosed  it  is  run  into  bars,  which  are 
raised  to  the  top  of  the  shot  tower  to  be  there 
melted   and  poured  through  the  cullenders. 
These   are  either   hollow  hemispherical  iron 
disks  or  rectangular  flat  sheets,  each  one  pe^ 
forated  with  a  set  of  holes  of  uniform  are,  made 
perfectly  smooth  and  exact    The  lead  when 
poured  must  be  of  the  proper  temperature  for 
the  special  size  to  be  made,  and  the  workmen 
are  carefhl  to  keep  a  film  of  the  oxide  asa  liniog 
to  the  cullender,  which  is  thought  to  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  rotundity  of  the  shot, 
possibly  by  expediting  its  cooling  as  it  passes 
through.    The  holes  vary  from  ^\t  to  ^jr  of  an 
inch,  but  the  shot  are  of  larger  diameter  than 
the  holes.    In  falling  to  the  base  of  the  tower 
the  particles  of  semi-fluid  lead,  acted  upon  aUko 
over  their  whole  surface  by  the  current  of  ah*, 
are  made  to  assume  the  globular  form,  and  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  bottom  they  are  suffi- 
ciently hardened  by  cooling  to  bear  the  shock 
of  striking  the  surface  of  the  vessel  of  water 
placed  to  receive  them.     Large-sized  shot  re- 
quire a  greater  height  than  small-sized,  and 
while  100  feet  is  sufficient  for  the  latter,  the 
former  will  require  150  feet.     Dr.  Ure  notices  a 
shot  tower  at  Villach  in  Carinthia,  240  feet  high, 
as  the  highest  erection   of  this  kind.    Takea 
from  the  cistern  of  water,  the  shot  are  dried, 
then  assorted  according  to  their  sizes  by  siftlDg 
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them  in  a  revolving  cooper  cylinder  set  slighUj 
indiced  and  perforated  with  holes,  whi(£  in- 
crease in  size  toward  the  lower  end.  The  small- 
er sizes  thus  drop  through  above  and  the  larger 
lower  down,  and  each  size  is  received  in  its  own 
box.  The  shot  receive  their  superficial  finish 
by  being  left  for  some  time  in  a  rotating  cylin- 
der with  some  pulverized  graphite.  Imperfect 
shot  are  separated  from  tiie  truly  spherical  by 
allowing  them  to  roll  down  an  inclined  plane,  so 
arranged  that  the  latter  run  straight  down  the 
middle  and  the  former  work  off  to  one  or  the 
other  side.  A  method  has  been  patented  in  the 
United  States  of  manufacturing  shot  without 
tlie  high  towers,  substituting  for  them  a  low 
elevation  np  which  a  powerful  current  of  air  is 
blown,  thus  producing  the  effect  of  a  long  con- 
tinued falL — ^Mention  has  frequently  been  made 
of  the  oxides  of  lead  produced  in  tiie  metallur- 
gical operations  described.  Four  compounds  of 
lead  and  oxygen  are  recognized,  but  2  only  are 
of  practical  importance.  The  one  called  lith- 
arge is  the  protoxide  of  the  metal  (PbO),  its 
chemical  equivdent  111.57,  specific  gravity  9.2- 
9.5.  When  obtained  at  a  temperature  below 
that  required  to  fuse  it,  the  oxide  is  in  the  form 
of  a  yellow  powder,  and  is  known  as  massicot 
Common  litharge  ground  to  fine  powder  is  also 
yellow ;  if  it  have  a  red  hue,  this  is  owing  to 
admixture  of  the  red  oxide  or  minium.  Lith- 
arge fuses  at  a  temperature  above  redness,  and 
crystallizes  in  semi-transparent  scales  on  cool- 
ing. It  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and 
the  solution  is  feebly  alkaline.  It  is  the  only 
oxide  of  lead  which  forms  salts  of  this  metal 
with  acids.  Uniting  with  the  weakest  organic 
acids  to  form  definite  compounds,  it  is  of  great 
service  in  chemical  analysis.  It  absorbs  car- 
bonic acid  from  ike  atmosphere ;  and  when  in 
Bolntion  the  oxide  is  thus  converted  into  an  in- 
aoluble  hydrated  oxycarbonato.  Its  use  in  the 
arts  depends  upon  its  properties  as  a  pigment, 
also  of  forming  vitreous  compounds  when  melt- 
ed with  the  earths  and  boracic  and  silicic  acids, 
whence  its  application  in  the  glass  and  earthen- 
ware manufactures,  and  again  of  causing  oils  to 
dry  rapidly.  Dissolved  in  lime  water,  it  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  hair  dve;  the  lime  softens 
and  jMotially  decomposes  the  hair,  and  the  lead 
uniting  with  the  sulphur  in  the  hair  forms  a 
permanent  black  stain  of  sulphuret  of  lead. — 
jGninm  or  red  lead  is  a  compound  of  the 
protoxide  commonly  with  the  peroxide,  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  2PbO,  rbOt;  it  is  not 
however  of  nniform  composition,  though  pos- 
sessing always  the  chtiracteristic  red  color  and 
other  peculiar  qualities.  It  is  the  object  of  an 
especial  manufacture,  and  for  its  preparation 
the  purest  lead  is  selected ;  for  the  foreigpi  met- 
als commonly  present  in  lead  would  seriously 
impair  the  brilliancy  of  the  color  which  ^ves 
to  minium  its  value.  The  lead  is  melted  in  a 
reverberatory  with  a  bottom  of  very  large  area 
at  the  lowest  temperature,  and  is  carefully  con- 
verted into  massicot  or  litharge,  a  process  which 
occupies  about  22  hours.    When  completely  oxi- 


dized, the  yellow  powder  is  removed  to  another 
furnace  like  the  first,  and  there  exposed  to  a 
carefully  regulated  heat  between  550^  and  600^ 
F.,  which  is  below  dull  redness.  Air  is  freely 
admitted,  and  fresh  surfaces  are  frequently  ex- 
posed to  its  influence.  In  48  hours  it  has  ao- 
Quired  a  beautiful  bright  red  hue.  It  is  then 
nnished  by  grinding  between  iron  surfaces. 
Minium  is  a  valuable  pigment,  and  is  largely 
used  in  the  paper-hanging  manufacture  for  giv- 
ing orange  and  rose  colors.  It  is  the  coloring 
matter  in  red  sealing  wax  and  various  other 
artificial  red  compounds.  It  is  preferable  to 
litharge  in  the  glass  manufacture  on  account  of 
its  excess  of  oxygen,  which  may  remove  any 
combustible  matter  present,  and  also  convert  the 
protoxide  of  iron  into  the  peroxide. — One  of 
the  most  important  applications  of  lead  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  carbonate,  so  extensively 
used  as  a  white  paint,  and  also  as  a  body  for 
other  colors.  This  special  branch  will  properly 
be  treated  under  the  title  White  Lead. — Foi- 
i07wtu  Fropertiet  of  Lead  Salts,  The  soluble 
salts  of  lead  possess  highly  poisonous  properties^ 
and  they  are  the  more  dangerous  from  the  in- 
sidious and  unsuspected  ways  by  which  they 
are  introduced  and  accumulate  in  the  system. 
When  taken  into  the  stomach,  lead  is  inert  so 
long  as  it  retains  its  metallic  form ;  it  bedns  to 
produce  its  effects  only  when  it  is  oxidized.  In 
this  way  bullets  have  been  swallowed  and  have 
passed  with  impunity  through  the  digestive 
canal  The  preparations  of  lead  vary  greatly 
in  their  intensity  of  action,  though  their  effects 
as  poisons  are  similar ;  the  semi- vitrified  oxide 
(litharge),  the  carbonate  (white  lead),  and  the 
aiacetate  (Goulard's  extract)  are  the  most  ac- 
tive. The  sulphate,  from  its  great  insolubility 
in  the  digestive  finids,  is  almost  if  not  quite  in- 
ert. From  the  extensive  use  of  lead  in  various 
manufactures,  a  great  many  persons  are  neces- 
sarily subjected  to  its  infiuence.  Cases  of  lead 
poisoning  are  common  among  painters,  plumb- 
ers, the  manufacturers  of  glazed  cards,  and  those 
employed  in  the  glazing  of  earthenware,  and  in 
the  bleaching  of  Brussels  lace,  which  is  beaten 
with  white  lead  to  whiten  the  fibre ;  plumbers, 
who  work  chiefiy  in  metallic  lead,  suffer  very 
much  less  than  other  artisans  who  employ  its 
oxides  or  salts.  The  susceptibility  to  the  effects 
of  the  poison  varies  greatly  in  different  per- 
sons. Some  are  able  to  follow  their  occupation 
as  house  painters  or  in  manufactories  of  white 
lead  without  suffering  materially,  while  ike 
writer  has  known  an  instance  where,  after  care- 
fbl  inquiry,  a  severe  case  of  lead  colic  in  a  fish- 
ing-tackle maker  could  only  be  traced  to  his 
chewing  bits  of  metallic  lead,  which  he  chipped 
off  whue  engaged  for  a  few  days  in  making 
sinkers.  Among  artisans  who  use  it  in  their 
work,  lead  is  introduced  into  the  system  either 
by  the  air  passages  or  by  the  digestive  organs; 
it  is  inhalea  in  fine  dust,  or  it  is  swallowed.  In 
this  way,  carefully  washing  the  hands  previous 
to  meals  is  of  great  imoortance  as  a  preservative 
from  its  effects.    Leaa  is  often  introduced  into 
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the  sjstem  accidentally  or  as  an  adulteration  in 
the  manufacture  of  various  liquors.  The  old 
name  of  lead  colic,  coliea  Pietanum,  colic  of 
Poitou,  arose  from  the  prevalence  of  colic  there 
produced  hj  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wine. 
Devondiire  colic  was  traced  by  Sir  George  Ba^er 
to  the  use  of  lead  in  clarifying  cider ;  the  dry 
bellyache  of  the  West  Indies  arose  from  its  use 
in  the  distillation  of  rum.  Many  glazed  articles 
of  earthenware,  when  acted  on  by  acids,  give 
up  the  lead  contained  in  their  glazing.  In  Nos. 
10  and  11  of  the  Medicinische  Zeitung,  published 
by  the  medical  society  of  Prussia  (1869),  a  case 
is  cited  of  lead  poisoning  produced  by  snuff,  and 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  snuff  by  H6ckel  it  was 
found  to  contain  2^  per  cent,  of  lead.  Snuff 
packed  in  lead  foil,  it  is  found,  always  contains 
lead,  while  that  in  bottles  or  jars  is  free  from 
it  The  wrappings  of  lead  foil  when  the  pack- 
age of  snuff  is  first  opened  often  exhibit  an  in- 
ornstation  resembling  mould,  which  Is,  carbon- 
ate of  lead.  The  lead  foil  is  frequently  tinned 
on  one  side ;  but  this  proves  to  be  a  very  insuffi- 
cient protection,  as  it  is  often  corroded  through, 
and  the  workmen  are  sometimes  so  careless  as 
to  put  the  tinned  surface  outside. — There  are 
four  distinct  affections  produced  by  lead :  colic, 
arthralgia,  paralysis,  and  brain  diseases  or  en- 
cephalopathy. Of  tnese,  colic  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent,  it  having  occurred  in  1,217  of  the 
2,171  cases  of  Tanquerel  des  Planches  (Traiti 
des  maladiei  de  plonib^  Paris,  1889),  while  ar- 
thralgia occurred  in  766  cases,  paralysis  in  127, 
and  encephalopathy  in  about  72.  Lead  is  essen- 
tially a  chronic  poison.  It  is  most  commonly 
taken  into  the  system  in  small  and  repeated 
doses ;  occasionally,  however,  one  of  its  salts, 
commoDly  the  acetate,  has  been  taken  in  a  sin- 
gle poisonous  dose,  either  by  accident  or  for  the 
purpose  of  conunitting  suicide.  In  this  way 
from  i  ounce  to  H  ounces  of  sugar  of  lead  have 
been  repeatedly  swallowed.  The  symptoms 
have  commonly  been  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth, 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  vom- 
iting ;  to  these  succeed  pain  in  the  abdomen. 
Sometimes  the  patient  is  purged ;  often  there 
is  obstinate  constipation.  These  symptoms  may 
subside  in  a  day  or  two,  or  may  last  for  10  or 
12  days,  combined  with  a  feeble  circulation, 
numbness,  and  prostration.  Sometimes  colic 
supervenes.  In  chronic  poisoning  by  lead,  tiie 
skin  is  dry  and  of  an  unhealthy  earthy  color, 
the  pulse  is  slow,  the  secretions  generally  are 
diminished,  the  Dowels  constipated,  and  the 
patient  loses  flesh  and  strength.    When  the 

ns  are  examined,  a  blue  line  is  generally 
d  on  their  free  margin  at  its  junction  with 
the  teeth,  particularly  the  incisors;  occasion- 
ally the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  lips  and 
palate  has  the  same  bluish  color.  If  the  patient 
be  now  attacked  by  lead  colic,  he  is  conscious 
of  a  sensation  of  pidn  and  sinking,  which  he 
refers  to  the  centre  of  the  abdomen.  The 
bowels  are  obstinately  constipated;  there  is 
constant  pain  in  the  belly,  aggravated  in  par- 
oxysms, and  relieved  or  not  increased  by  pres- 


sure. The  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  hard 
and  sometimes  retracted ;  there  is  oft^u  nausea 
and  vomiting;  dysury  is  sometimes  present, 
and  the  patient  is  exceedingly  restless,  sleep- 
less, and  anxious.  Notwithstanding  the  gravity 
of  the  symptoms,  the  tongue  is  clean  or  bat 
slightly  coated,  the  skin  cool,  the  pulse  regu- 
lar, and  perhaps  a  little  slower  than  natard. 
Left  to  itself,  the  disease  is  of  uncertain  duration, 
but  under  proper  treatment  it  is  ordinarily  sab- 
dued  in  a  few  days ;  the  patient,  however,  issab- 
ject  to  relapses,  and  wnen  he  remains  exposed 
to  the  original  cause  of  the  complaint,  the  cohc 
gradually  becomes  complicated  with  palsy,  or 
perhaps  it  is  terminated  by  a  fatal  affection  of 
the  brain.  Where  death  has  taken  place,  post- 
mortem examination  shows  no  special  lesion; 
but  in  this  as  in  other  varieties  of  lead  poison- 
ing, chemical  reagents  detect  the  presence  of 
the  metal  in  the  blood  and  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  In  the  treatment  of  lead  colic  purga- 
tives are  mainly  to  be  relied  on.  A  drop  of 
croton  oil  may  be  given  every  6  hours  until  the 
bowels  are  freely  moved,  or  a  single  full  dose  of 
calomel  may  be  followed  by  an  infusion  of  senna 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  warm  batii 
and  copious  enemata  of  warm  water  have  been 
found  serviceable,  and  anodynes,  as  opium  and 
belladonna,  are  often  employed  to  reiBeve  the 
extreme  pain  under  which  the  patient  suffers. 
The  purgative  treatment  has  commonly  to  be 
persisted  in  for  several  days  before  the  complaint 
finally  yields. — In  lead  arthralgia,  beside  the 
general  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning,  the  pa- 
tient suffers  from  paroxysms  of  sharp,  dartuig 
pains,  commonly  in  the  limbs,  but  sometimes  in 
the  trunk;  these  pains  do  not  follow  the  coarse 
of  the  nervous  cords,  and  they  are  increased  by 
motion  and  diminished  by  pressure.  In  the 
intervals  of  the  paroxysms  the  patient  suffers 
from  a  sense  of  fatigue  and  constriction  in  the 
affected  parts.  Sulphur  hatha  given  daily  for  7 
or  8  days  form  the  most  efficient  method  of 
treatment.  It  would  seem,  according  to  the  ex- 
perimeots  of  M.  Melsens,  that  iodide  of  potassimn 
administered  internally  has  the  power  of  elimi- 
nating lead  from  the  system  in  cases  in  which 
it  exists;  and  Yalleix  has  found  Uils  reme^ 
particularly  efficacious  in  lead  arthralgia.  It 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  6  to  10  grains  3 
times  a  day. — ^Lead  paralysis  is  very  rarely  gen- 
eral ;  commonly  it  is  confined  to  either  the  upper 
or  lower  extremities,  and  in  these  to  one  syi- 
tem  of  muscles.  In  5  cases  out  of  6  the  upper 
extremities  alone  are  affected,  and  the  paralyaa 
is  limited  to  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  band 
and  wiist,  the  hand  remaining  permanently 
flexed,  giving  rise  to  the  '^dropped  wrist.''  The 
muscles  have  lost  their  contractflity,  become 
wasted^  and  in  bad  cases  after  death  look  pale 
and  as  if  converted  into  fibrous  tissues.  Often  the 
paralyzed  parts  have  more  or  less  lost  Uieir  sen- 
sibility ;  sometimes  this  loss  of  sensibility  (M 
antesthesia)  occurs  independent  of  paralysis  of 
movement  Lead  palsy  is  rarely  a  primary  af- 
fection, lead  colic  or  arthralgia  commonly  pre- 
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ceding  it  Its  progress  is  slow,  and  in  well 
marked  oases  the  results  of  treatment  are  some- 
what uncertain.  The  internal  use  of  iodide  of 
potaasiam  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the 
poison,  the  employment  of  small  doses  of  strych- 
nia, of  electricity,  and  of  friction  to  stimulate 
the  injored  muscles,  are  the  means  most  to  be 
relied  upon.  In  all  cases  the  disease  is  chronic, 
and  the  treatment  requires  to  be  perseyered  in 
for  a  long  time. — ^Lead  encephalopathy,  brain 
affection  produced  by  lead,  is  happily  the  rarest 
of  the  forms  of  lead  poisoning.  In  a  few  cases 
the  patient  is  attacked  suddenly  and  without 
warning ;  but  in  the  minority  of  instances,  after 
the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  effect  of  lead 
upon  the  system  are  already  well  marked,  and 
often  after  colic  has  supervened,  the  patient  is 
attacked  with  headache,  vertigo,  sleeplessness  or 
somnolence,  frequency  of  pulse,  stiffness  or  pains 
in  the  limbs.  The  disease  may  now  assume  one 
of  d  forms.  He  may  be  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
delirium,  which  in  some  cases  is  mild  and  tran- 
quil, in  others  serious,  the  patient  being  dan- 
serous  to  himself  and  others.  In  other  cases  he 
IS  seiaed  with  epileptiform  or  epileptic  convul- 
sions,  in  the  intervals  between  which  he  only 
partially  recovers  the  use  of  his  intellect,  re- 
maining stupid  and  confused.  Both  these  forms 
are  apt  to  terminate  in  coma.  In  a  third  the 
patient  is  comatose  or  deeply  somnolent  from 
the  commencement,  neither  delirium  nor  convul- 
siona  being  present.  The  mortality  in  encepha- 
lopathy is  very  high,  more  than  one  half  of  all 
the  cases  proving  fatal.  So  far  treatment  seems 
to  have  very  little  effect  upon  it. — ^The  great 
importance  of  thoroughly  understanding  in 
wluit  manner  lead  is  likely  to  be  affected  by 
the  action  of  water  and  air  is  readily  perceived 
by  considering  how  universally  lead  pipe  is  em- 
ployed for  conducting  water  into  our  dwell- 
ings. The  subject  has  received  the  attention  of 
the  ablest  chemists  and  much  positive  useful 
knowledge  is  established,  though  from  the  in- 
tricaoies  of  the  subject  and  the  great  variety  of 
eiTComstanoes  involved  in  the  mmtitude  of  cases, 
differences  of  opinion  may  still  obtain  in  some 
comparatively  unimportant  points.  Bright  lead 
remains  unchanged  in  perfectly  dry  air  or  in 
pure  water  deprived  of  air  and  protected  from 
contact  with  it;  but  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  or 
in  rain  water,  its  brilliancy  is  soon  dulled,  and 
its  surface  is  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide, 
which  adheres  closely  to  the  metal  and  protects 
it  from  further  oxidation.  The  oxide,  however, 
la  partially  soluble  in  water,  and  is  no  sooner 
taken  up  by  this  than  it  combines  with  any  car- 
bonic acid  gas  present  or  absorbed  from  the  air, 
forming  with  it  a  film  made  up  of  silky  scales 
of  hydrated  oxycarbonate  of  lead.  More  lead 
is  then  oxidized,  dissolved,  and  converted  into 
carbonate,  and  so  the  process  of  corrosion  goes 
on.  The  oxycarbonate  is  almost  insoluble  in 
pnre  water,  this  taking  up  of  it  only  about  ^V  o^ 
n  grain  to  the  gallon ;  and  so  perfectly  does  this 
aeparate  from  water,  that  if  distilled  water  hold- 
ing 4  or  6  grains  of  oxide  of  lead  to  the  gallon 


be  exposed  to  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid  soon 
imbibed  will  cause  the  precipitation  of  silky 
crystals  of  the  hydrated  oxycarbonate,  leaving 
in  solution  not  more  than  one  part  of  the  metal 
to  4,000,000  of  the  liquid,  or  ^V  o^  &  fiP*&iQ  ^ 
the  gallon.  But  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gives 
to  the  water  the  property  of  dissolving  this  car- 
bonate of  lead,  in  the  same  way  that  it  acauires 
also  the  property  of  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime 
or  limestone.  So  far  it  seems  therefore  that 
carbonate  of  lead  is  as  likely  to  be  found  dis- 
solved in  water  that  comes  in  contact  with  the 
metal,  as  carbonate  of  lime  in  water  flowing 
over  limestone.  But  the  presence  of  certain 
salts  in  the  water,  even  in  very  minute  quantity, 
modifies  materially  this  action.  The  sulphates, 
phosphates,  and  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  and 
the  sulphates,  carbonates,  &c,  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  or  indeed  any  neutral  salt,  the  acid  of 
which  can  produce  with  lead  or  its  oxide  an  in« 
soluble  compound,  greatly  diminish  this  action, 
even  if  present  in  the  water  to  the  amount  of 
only  4  or  5  grains  in  the  gallon.  Bicarbonate 
of  lime,  which  is  almost  always  present  in  spring 
water,  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  protect- 
ing influence.  The  action  of  these  salts  is  to 
form  insoluble  precipitates,  which  accumulate 
upon  the  surface  of  the  lead,  and  cover  it  with 
a  protecting  lining.  The  protection  is  not,  how- 
ever, uniformly  efficient,  for  there  are  certaui 
other  salts  and  acids  which  exert  a  contrary 
influence,  and  frequently  completely  overpower 
the  beneflcial  effects  of  the  first  class  named. 
Such  are  the  chlorides  and  nitrates,  and  espe- 
cially nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  in  solution. 
These  acids  are  generated  in  all  waters  con- 
taining decomposing  animal  matter,  and  there- 
fore must  be  almost  universally  present  to  some 
extent  Dr.  Medlock,  who  has  given  much  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  goes  beyond  other  chem- 
ists in  the  importance  he  ascribes  to  the  influence 
of  these  acids.  The  action  of  any  water  on 
lead,  he  states,  is  entirely  due  to  liie  presence 
of  nitrous  and  nitric  acid,  resulting  primarily 
from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters  and 
of  ammonia  contained  in  the  water ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  water  deprived  of  these  acids,  and 
of  substances  caDable  of  producing  them,  has 
no  action  on  lead,  and  may  be  conveyed  with 
perfect  safety  through  leaden  pipes  or  stored  in 
leaden  cisterns.  He  devised  a  method  of  re- 
moving the  nitrates  and  also  organic  matters 
from  water,  unless  the  latter  be  present  in  great 
excess.  It  was  by  suspending  coils  of  iron  wire 
or  pieces  of  sheet  iron  in  the  water,  and  after  a 
time  filtering  off  the  deposit.  The  iron  decom- 
poses the  nitric  acid,  being  itself  peroxidized,  and 
nitrous  gps  is  liberated,  which  acts  upon  the  car- 
bonaceous matters,  oxidizing  these,  so  that  they 
are  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  a  lower  ox- 
ide of  nitrogen.  The  original  paper  of  Henry 
Hedlock,  Esq.,  "  On  the  Reciprocal  Action  of 
Metals  and  the  Constituents  of  Well  and  River 
Waters,"  is  the  24th  article  of  voL  xiv.  (4th 
series)  of  the  ^^  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
Philosophical  Magazine"  (1857).— The  quantity 
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of  lead  in  isolation  in  the  gallon  of  water,  snffi- 
oient  to  produce  injorions  effects,  depends  very 
mnch  on  the  individnal  constitution  and  on  the 
length  of  time  that  the  wa|«r  continues  to  he 
used.  Dr.  Penny,  professor  of  chemistnr  at  Glas- 
gow, cites  an  instance  of  the  health  of  a  whole 
community  heing  deranged  hjr  water  containing 
onljr  I  of  a  grain  of  lead  to  the  gallon ;  and  also 
.  quotes  the  conclasion  of  Dr.  John  Smith  of  Ah- 
erdeen,  that  the  limit  of  manifestly  deleterioos 
action  would  seem  to  he  somewhere  between  ^^ 
and  A  of  a  grain.  An  interesting  case  is  report- 
ed 01  the  lead  disease  attacking  a  large  number 
of  the  household  of  the  ex-royal  family  of  France 
in  1848,  while  they  resided  at  Olaremont,  Sur- 
rey^ Eag.  The  spring  that  supplied  the  palace 
had  been  selected  for  the  purity  of  its  water, 
and  lead  pipes  had  been  laid  80  years  preyionsly 
to  the  palace,  2  miles  distant  Four  members 
of  the  family  manifested  some  symptoms  of 
poisoning  after  6  months'  use  of  the  water,  and 
in  7  months  18  persons  were  alarmingly  affected. 
The  water  on  examination  was  found  to  contain 
one  grain  of  lead  per  gallon. — ^Although  the  tes- 
timony of  the  highest  medical  authorities  weighs 
strongly  against  the  use  of  lead  pipe,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  abandoned  until  some  substitute  is 
found  equally  cheap  that  possesses  its  peculiar 
advantageous  properties.  Little  confidence  is 
felt  in  die  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
shield  it  by  an  internal  coating  of  some  innocu- 
ous substance,  which  necessarily  increases  its 
cost  without  insuring  perfect  protection.  If  it 
must  then  be  submitted  to  as  a  necessary  evil, 
it  is  important  to  understand  how  it  may  be 
used  with  the  least  risk.  The  greater  danger 
is  in  general  to  be  apprehended^  the  more  of 
the  pipe  is  used,  the  longer  the  water  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  it  before  using,  and  the  more  the 
pipes  are  exposed  to  the  alternate  action  of  air 
and  water  as  they  are  filled  and  emptied.  Pipes 
in  the  upper  parts  of  buildings  are  frequently 
left  empty  of  water  by  this  being  drawn  off 
below,  and  for  this  reason  are  more  exposed  to 
chemical  action  than  those  constantly  filled. 
The  first  fiow  of  water  through  any  lead  pipes 
that  have  been  left  some  time  without  use  will 
wash  out  the  dissolved  salts  of  lead.  If  this 
water  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  to  the  amount 
of  several  times  the  contents  of  the  pipes,  that 
which  follows  is  not  likely  to  contain  any  ii\ju- 
rious  quantity  of  lead.  By  thus  drawing  off 
every  morning  the  water  that  has  stood  in  the 
pipe&  and  then  washing  them  out  by  the  contin- 
ued flow  for  a  short  time,  aU  risk  of  lead  poison- 
ing may  be  avoided. — ^The  published  information 
on  the  subject  of  lead  poisoning  and  the  effects 
of  water  upon  lead  is  scattered  through  a  vast 
number  of  medical  and  chemical  works  and  re- 
ports of  sanitary  committees.  The  most  im- 
portant works  to  consult  are  Ohristison  on  poi- 
sons, and  L.  Tanouerel  des  Planches  on  lead 
diseases,  translated  from  the  French  by  Dr. 
Samuel  L.  Dana  (Lowell,  1848) ;  and  convenient 
reference  may  be  had  to  the  opinions  of  a  great 
number  of  chemists  in  the  **  Collection  of  Re- 


ports (condeased),^^  prepared  and  published  in 
1859  by  Mr.  James  P.  Kirkwood,  engineer  of 
the  Brooklyn  water  works. 

LEAF,  an  appendage  requisite  in  the  growth 
and  perfection  of  plants,  and  of  two  distiQct 
forms,  constituting  the  organs  of  nutrition  and 
those  of  reproduction.  The  firat  are  the  tme 
leaves,  the  latter  are  flower  leaveSb  In  com- 
mon  usage,  by  leaves  are  understood  the  true 
leaves  or  foliar  organs ;  but  strictly  apealang^ 
the  floral  oi^^ans  are  leaves  alBO-— modifications 
of  the  original  and  typical  leaf.  Thia  origioai 
and  typical  leaf  may  be  defined  as  an  ezpanaon 
of  the  living  bark  of  the  stem,  sustained  by 
ramified  processes  of  woody  fibre  caUed  nerves 
and  veins,  forming  a  more  or  less  tongfa  net- 
work and  a  strong  material,  between  and  over 
which  the  tissue  of  soft  pulpy  matter  (pareft- 
ckyma)  is  spread.  By  this  arrangemeDt  leayea 
can  become  very  diversified  in  figore  and  size. 
The  leaf  of  the  great  water  lily  ^  the  Amazoa 
river  (  Victoria  regia)  has  been  known  to  grow 
to  the  diameter  of  6  &e%  and  yet  the  pulpy  tis- 
sue which  makes  up  its  surface  Is  so  deUeate 
and  tender,  that  a  straw  held  6  inches  above  and 
dropped  perpendicalarly  upon  it  would  readily 
pass  through  it  This  vast  area  of  a  aabstance 
as  tender  as  that  of  a  blanched  lettuce  is  borne 
between  and  over  a  series  of  singularly  contriv- 
ed nerves  and  veins,  some  of  which  resemble 
arched  ribs,  and  in  order  that  the  leaf  may  floil 
they  are  rendered  porous  by  large  interstioes; 
they  are  armed  witn  fierce  prickles  to  ward  off 
aquatic  animals  which  might  ii^ure  the  folii^ 
by  approaching  from  beneath.  Suchan expand- 
ed surface  has  been  found  capable  of  saatainiog 
a  weight  of  more  than  7Q  pounds  if  by  some 
mechanical  contrivance  the  pressure  ia  eqoally 
distributed.  The  leaf  of  the  bnjoor  palm  of  In- 
dia (eorypha  elata)  often  measures  80  feet  la 
circumference ;  but  growing  in  mid  air,  itsnerrea 
and  veins  are  strong,  stiff,  and  woody,  in  £u5t  ft 
series  of  woody  branchlets,  which  seem  to  plcxoe 
and  insinuate  themselves  into  the  parenohyma; 
yet  in  reality,  at  first  tender  and  soft  as  itaelf, 
they  onl  V  harden  with  their  development  ao  as 
to  furnish  the  needed  support  to  the  pnlpj  parts. 
In  all  plants  which  have  leaves  there  is  to  be 
observed  an  axis  of  growth  or  developm^iti 
which,  elongated,  becomes  what  is  called  their 
stem  or  trunk.  This  axis  may  be  redneed  to 
the  simplest  pointy  and  yet  represent  the  stem. 
In  the  germination  of  a  seed,  the  axis  ia  that 
portion  between  the  young  descending  pari  call- 
ed the  radicle  and  the  tiiick  fleshy  apparatoi 
called  the  seed  lobes  seed  leaves,  or  cotyjedooai 
These  cotyledons  are  the  flrst  foliar  oigana;  but 
there  is  another  and  accompanying  prooeai^ 
called  the  plumule,  which  bears  leavea  more 
fully  developed  and  of  a  higher  though  stall  pre- 
visiooal  character.  The  angle  formed  by  the 
insertion  of  these  leaves  upon  the  axb  la  called 
the  axil,  and  in  such  an  axil,  through  every  pro- 
cess of  vegetation  thereafter,  the  bud  which  is 
to  produce  the  next  leaf  is  prepared.  The  axia 
ana  its  axillary  bud  being  thus  provided  for,  we 
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Botkse  that  the  primary  condition  of  the  leaf 
is  that  of  a  little  conical  body,  which  pushes 
out  from  the  axis;  but  its  after  form  depends 
upon  other  considerations.  In  internal  stmc* 
tare,  this  axis  and  tiie  seed  lobes,  of  farther  on- 
ward the  axis  and  foliar  organs,  are  the  same. 
The  sabstance  of  which  they  are  composed  is 
called  the  cellular  tissue.  This  tissue  is  in  fSact 
a  countless  multitude  of  very  small  yesicles,  each 
poosessing  a  sort  of  individual  life  or  vegetation, 
which  renders  it  capable  of  reproducing  itself 
so  as  to  form  many  new  vesicles.  These  vesi- 
cles are  known  as  cells,  and  are  the  most  ele* 
xnentary  organs  of  the  plant — ^mere  hollow 
spheres  of  vitalized  matter,  having  contents 
capable  of  such  changes  as  will  eventuate  in 
their  reproduction.  The  primary  and  original 
form  of  the  cell  alters  from  the  sphere  to  any 
form  reouired  by  the  circumstances  of  growth, 
and  hardens  into  wood  and  woody  fibre,  follow- 
ing the  same  laws  as  are  to  be  seen  in  operation 
in  the  stem  itself.  Some  forms  of  plants  are  so 
simple  that  the  perfected  plant  consists  of  a 
ringle  cell  (protoeoceus,  for  example),  and  the 
living  pulp  of  a  growing  leaf  may,  in  somewhat 
the  same  sense,  be  regarded  as  an  aggregated  or 
social  condition  of  unicellular  plants  destined  in 
such  a  society  for  another  purpose.  From  the 
almost  ideal  size  of  the  axis,  we  trace  an  upward 
development  in  the  flattened  base  or  lectis  of 
the  boibons  roots  (improperly  so  called)  of  some 
vegetables,  the  bulb  being  in  fact  a  shortened 
stm  ending  in  a  terminal  bud,  which  is  made 
up  of  the  scaly  coats  enclosing  the  incipient 
leaves  and  flowers.  Such  being  the  office  of  the 
axis  or  stem,  it  is  evident  that  the  leaf  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  original  idea  of  the  axis  in  regard 
to  its  form,  disposition,  and  general  character. 
Thns,  the  structure  of  a  monocotyledonons  stem 
or  endogen  permits  only  a  limited  Tariation 
in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  and  what  are  called 
the  nerves  and  veins  of  such  a  leaf  uniformly 
assame  either  rectilinear  or  at  least  parallel 
carving  directions.  The  venation  in  the  leaves 
of  a  dieotyledonous  plant  or  exogen,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  free  and  unconstrained ;  and 
the  nerves  and  veins  accordingly  ramify  into 
multitudes  of  very  delicate  and  fine  fibres,  cor- 
responding somewhat  to  the  mode  of  ramifica- 
tion of  the  stem  itself  into  limbs,  branches, 
twigs,  and  general  spray.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  terms  veins  and  nerves  in  botany  have 
DO  sach  meaning  as  applies  to  them  in  zoology, 
they  bdng  merely  appearances  of  such  organs^ 
bat  in  ftct  neither  hollow  nor  fitted  as  special 
vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  sap  or  of  nutritive 
floid^  any  more  than  other  parts  of  the  paren- 
chyma or  cellular  tissue.  So  close  is  their  anal- 
ogy to  mere  woody,  branching  threads,  and 
firameworks  for  the  support  of  the  pulpy  parts, 
and  so  similar  to  the  krger  branches  of  the 
trnnk,  that  it  is  asserted  that  these  bundles  in 
the  leaves  are  progressive  bundles,  and  that 
they  are  so  framed  that  (regarding  the  leaf  as 
paaainff  off  horizontally  from  the  axis)  the  oldest 
parts  Ue  above,  the  youngest  below.    In  the 


lower  part  also  a  combined  layer  exists  in  dico« 
tyledons;  in  the  lower  part  liber  bundles  ac- 
compauy  the  vascular  bundles,  and  in  the  under 
part  the  vascular  bundles  in  relatively  thin  and 
flat  leaves  project  above  the  surface,  while  the 
upper  part  of  the  leaf  appears  level.  (Schleiden. 
**  Principles  of  Scientinc  Botany,'^  translated 
by  Edwin  Lankester,  London,  1849,  p.  277.)  The 
young  and  growing  leaf,  at  nrst  a  little  conical 
body,  consists  of  a  tender  mass  of  cellular  tissue ; 
determinate  cords  of  ibis  tissue  harden  into 
fibres,  which  are  the  future  framework  of  the 
entire  structure.  In  some  kinds  of  leaves  (espe- 
cially the  parts  of  the  fiower)  no  such  fibres  oc- 
cur. The  great  variety  presented  by  different 
kinds  of  leaves  in  these  ramifications  of  veins  is 
worthy  of  study.  The  pulp  itself  or  parenchyma 
is  also  developed  in  the  most  varied  mode ;  but 
the  general  structure  is  similar  in  all.  It  con- 
sists of  layers  of  cells  placed  one  above  another, 
in  more  or  less  dose  contiguity,  and  so  as  to 
have  some  cells  which  are  filled  with  aqueous 
juices  of  a  larger  and  looser  arrangement  than 
those  which  are  found  near  the  surfaces.  These 
likewise  contain  most  of  the  coloring  matters 
that  give  the  green  hue  to  the  leaf.  In  some 
kinds  of  leaves  the  cells  are  spirally  fibrous; 
others  have  cells  which  contain  peculiar  juices 
or  even  crystals ;  others  still,  cells  which  con- 
stitute vessels  containing  fiuids  of  a  milky  na- 
ture, or  else  receptacles  for  gum,  oil,  or  resin. 
Beautifully  arranged  air  cavities  and  air  canals 
are  found  in  the  leaves  of  some  particular  plants. 
The  distinct  layers  of  the  cellular  tissue  have 
also  specific  purposes.  Of  Uiese  may  be  men- 
tioned the  epidermis  or  skin,  which  is  the  hard- 
ening of  a  delicate  epithelium  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  ;  the  same  layer  of  tissue  exposed 
to  continued  moisture,  as  in  subterranean  leaves 
and  in  those  which  float  upon  the  water,  be- 
comes the  eptblemciy  which  consists  of  compact 
cells  without  intercellular  passages  and  desti- 
tute of  breathiug  pores  such  as  exist  in  the  air- 
exposed  surfaces.  Butwhile  the  intern^  struc- 
ture is  thus  in  general  similar,  the  external 
contour  is  diverse.  What  may  be  here  styled 
the  forms  of  leaves  constitute  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  classification  and  description  of 
plants.  The  several  parts  of  a  perfect  leaf  are 
the  footstalk  (petiole),  the  stipules  at  its  base, 
and  the  lamina  or  blade.  These,  essential  to  a 
perfect  leaf^  may  be  individually  wanting;  as 
there  are  leaves  which  have  no  stipules,  others 
which  have  no  petioles,  and  others  m  which  the 
blade  is  suppressed.  The  blade  occurs  more 
than  once  in  some  sorts  of  leaves,  and  the  leaf 
is  then  compound ;  or  if  it  is  a  single  es^pansion 
without  any  intervening  space  or  joint,  it  is 
ample.  Some  leaves  are  so  very  compound  as  to 
be  made  up  of  80  little  blades.  As  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  the  venation  of  the  leaf  is  remark- 
able for  its  variety,  and  it  alone  would  furnish  a 
very  good  guide  in  distinguishing  and  arranging 
differentspeciesof  some  mmilies  of  plants.  The 
termination  of  the  fibres  which  compose  the 
veins  is  to  be  found  in  the  edge  of  the  pulp,  at 
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the  circamference ;  and  whatever  is  the  shape  of 
the  leaf,  the  ontline  appears  to  he  determined 
hj  the  development  of  the  parenchyma  between 
the  veins.  De  CandoUe  has  illustrated  this  by 
showing  how.  if  the  lateral  veins  are  all  short 
and  of  eqnal  length,  the  leaf  will  be  narrow  or 
linear;  if  those  of  the  middle  are  sensibly  longer 
than  those  of  the  base  and  apex,  the  form  will 
be  elliptical,  oblong,  or  even  orbicnlar ;  but  if 
the  veins  are  longest  at  the  base  aud  gradually 
diminish  toward  the  top,  the  leaf  will  be  ovate, 
or  if  the  longest  veins  are  beyond  the  middle, 
obovate.  The  presence  of  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  pulpy  matter  investing  the  branch- 
ing development  of  the  veins  w^ould  cause  a 
wider  or  narrower  separation  between  each, 
as  these  remained  in  their  original  plane  of 
growth  or  anastomosed  with  each  other.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  a  capillary  leaf  we  see  the  veins 
thus  widely  separate  from  the  first  and  re- 
maining so.  These  leaves  are  often  to  be  found 
in  plants  submerged  for  a  part  of  their  exist- 
ence, like  the  water  ranunculus;  if  more  pulpy 
matter  were  developed  on  each  edge  of  tne 
veins,  the  space  between  might  become  entirely 
filled,  and  an  entire  outline  be  the  result  If 
however  the  pulp  does  not  quite  occupy  all  the 
spaces,  the  leaf  may  be  boroered  with  rounded 
notches  or  scallops  (crenate) ;  or  out  into  sharp 
tooth-like  jags  (serrate) ;  or  coarsely  toothed 
(dentate) ;  or  more  coarsely  toothed  in  conse- 
quence of  rather  more  deficiency  of  pulp  (sin- 
uate); or  still  more  deficient  (lobed);  or  the 
blade  may  be  cut  down  into  sharp  narrow  in- 
cisions {cleft);  or  the  incisions  may  extend 
almost  through  (parted),  or  to  the  very  midrib 
or  petiole,  and  form  on  each  side  ef  it  distinct 
leaflets  (divided).  When  these  several  leaflets 
are  jointed  to  the  main  stalk,  they  follow  the 
same  law  tliat  obtains  in  larger  and  entire 
leaves,  each  leaflet  falling  separately  either  just 
before  or  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  it- 
self; and  such  an  arrangement  of  leaflets  on  a 
common  petiole  is  called  pinnate.  .  By  further 
divisions  of  each  pinna  the  leaf  itself  may  be 
bipinnate,  tripinnate,  &c.  The  leaves  of  many 
plants  in  which  the  blade  is  still  present  are  re- 
duced to  mere  spines,  as  in  the  cactuses ;  or  to 
mere  scales,  as  in  the  dodders;  or  assume  the 
forms  of  broader  scales,  that  are  thickened  but 
taper  to  a  sharp  point,  as  in  the  cedar  and  juni- 
per; or  thickened,  narrow,  long,  and  needle- 
shaped,  as  in  the  larch  and  pines.  The  leaves  of 
many  species  do  not  develop  any  blade  whatever, 
and  present  flattened  petioles  in  their  place,  like 
the  acacias  of  New  Holland ;  or  even,  extending 
the  mere  petiole  beyond  its  typical  lorm  in  the 
leaf,  it  becomes  a  filamentous  tendril  fit  only  for 
support  by  winding  its  extremity  around  other 
objects.  Other  peculiarities  may  also  originate 
through  this  development  or  suppression  of  the 
parenchyma  in  different  portions  of  the  grow- 
mg  leaf;  so  that  it  may  grow  into  a  globular, 
ovate,  prismatic,  or  flattened  blade,  as  the  cells 
accumulate  in  the  middle  rather  than  at  the 
edges ;  in  like  manner,  by  the  thickening  of  the 


edges  beyond  that  of  the  middle,  the  plane  or 
flat-surfaced  leaf  may  assume  concave  forms. 
This  thickening  of  the  parenchyma  gives  rise  in 
some  leaves  to  a  fistulose  shape,  as  in  the  onkm, 
where,  the  circumference  growing  faster  than 
the  centre,  the  leaf  becomes  hollow  by  theborst- 
ing  of  the  cells  in  the  central  portion,  and  by  its 
inability  to  make  good  the  void  by  supplying 
new  pulpy  material.  Other  singular  forms  of 
leaves  are  owing  to  another  peculiarity  in  the 
nature  of  the  parenchyma,  which  is  that  of  a 
natural  grafting  or  cohesion  of  the  edges  of  the 
same  organ.  Thus  in  the  stipules,  which  re- 
semble little  blades  and  which  are  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  footstalks,  we  see  that,  although 
often  distinct  and  separate,  as  in  the  heartsease, 
yet  tbey  cohere  sometimes  at  their  edges  and 
surround  the  axis  whence  the  leaf  which  bean 
them  springs.  In  polygonum  these  stipules  be- 
come perfect  sheaths,  and  are  called  ockrea;  in 
the  rose  they  grow  to  the  edges  of  the  peUole, 
of  which  they  become  a  thin  leafy  margin;  while 
in  some  species  of  astragaltu  they  unite  and 
meet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf.  The  pe- 
tioles of  some  species  of  plants  possess  a  similar 
power,  as  we  see  in  the  fiattened  united  edges 
of  the  leaf  of  the  sidesaddle  flower  of  our 
swamps  (Sarracenia\  where  this  folding  toge- 
ther of  the  two  edges  produces  a  sort  of  boUov 
goblet- shaped  flgure  surmounted  by  tiie  blade 
of  the  leaf  hangins  down  like  a  lid;  also  in  the 
pitcher  plant  of  fudia  (nepenthef),  where  the 
petiole  is  partly  round  and  partly  expanded,  bat 
rolled  into  the  form  of  a  pitcher,  the  blade 
fltting  closely  to  its  aperture  or  mouth.  Somet 
times,  however,  the  reverse  occurs,  as  in  dith 
ehidia^  where  the  opening  of  the  pouch  is  down- 
ward and  toward  the  base  of  the  leaf;  while  in 
Mcvtegracnia  the  pouches  are  formed  by  the  eo- 
hesion  of  little  leaves  Q»ractsfB\yr\iv^  are  borne 
at  the  base  of  the  flowers.  This  power  of  co- 
hesion also  exists  in  the  blade  itself,  as  we  no- 
tice in  perfoliate  plants,  where  the  bases  of  two 
opposite  leaves  engraft  so  completely  at  the 
eages  as  to  surround  the  stem  and  cause  it  to 
appear  as  if  it  had  forced  itself  tbrougrh  the 
centre  of  a  single  and  entire  leaf;  as  in  the 
honeysuckle  (Lonicera)  and  the  cup  plant  (itl- 
phium  perfoliatum), — ^The  office  whidi  the  leaf 
performs  in  the  economy  of  vegetation  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  convermon  of  ino^ 
ganic,  dead,  mineral  matter  into  living  sob- 
stance,  to  make  new  depositions  of  wood,  to 
produce  seeds  or  fruits  as  well  as  a  varietv  of 
valuable  secretions,  belongs  mainly  to  the  foli«ge 
or  leaves.  One  of  the  means  is  the  exposure  of 
as  large  a  surface  of  the  plant  as  is  possible  and 
as  is  requisite  to  the  air  and  light.  In  a  lufi^ 
elm  tree  it  has  been  calculated  that  there  ex- 
isted in  a  single  summer  about  5  acres  of  foliage. 
Such  an  apparatus  is  a  great  natural  laboratory, 
through  which  the  sun^s  rays  enable  the  liviog 
plant  to  originate  peculiar  chemical  combina- 
tions and  to  increase  its  bulk  in  new  fonaoi 
The  importance  of  the  foliage  to  the  healthy 
oondition  of  the  plant  is  equally  seen  in  eveiy 
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stage  of  its  growth ;  and,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
floral  organs  are  only  modified  forms  of  foliage 
saited  to  the  purposes  which  they  are  to  snb- 
aerre.  Every  horticiiltarist  knows  how  es- 
sential it  is  to  secnre  a  large,  healthy,  and 
abundant  foliage,  and  how  iignrions  is  any  im- 
properly applied  proning  to  the  maturation  of 
the  fmit.  Beside  this  office  thus  imposed  npon 
the  leaf  in  the  purposes  of  the  growth  of  the 
Tegetable,  the  presence  of  plants  acts  constantly 
and  favorably  upon  the  health  of  animals,  ren- 
dering the  atmosphere  pure  and  salubrious,  or 
else  serving  to  condense  the  vapors  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  Thus  the  beauty,  the  cool- 
ness, and  the  refreshing  shade,  which  trees 
Slanted  in  cities  afford,  are  not  the  only  bene- 
its  to  be  derived ;  but  every  green  and  living 
leaf  becomes  in  such  close  and  pent-up  places 
an  ever  nsefal  though  humble  minister,  to  render 
the  atmosphere  fitted  for  healthy  respiration ; 
and  this  it  does  by  the  absorption,  for  its  own 
pecnliar  nutriment,  of  deleterious  gases,  and  by 
giving  out  again  others  which  are  requisite. 

LEAGUE  rSp.  legua;  Fr.  lieue),  a  measure 
of  length  usea  for  estimating  distances  at  sea, 
and  by  European  nations  upon  land  also.  The 
nautical  league  is  ^^  of  a  degree,  or  8  equatorial 
miles,  or  8.^7875  statute  miles.  The  land  league 
in  England  is  8  statute  miles.  In  France  it  has 
been  used  for  different  distances,  as  the  legal 
post  league,  2.42  English  miles,  and  the  league 
of  25  to  the  degree,  or  2.76  English  miles.  The 
Spanish  leaf^ue  is  still  more  variable,  sometimes 
17  and  agam  17^  being  reckoned  to  the  geo- 
^rraphical  degree.  Upon  the  modem  roads 
8,000  Spanish  varat,  or  7,416  English  yards,  are 
estimated  one  league.  The  term  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  come  from  the  Celtic  letiehy  a 
stone;  and  by  others  the  Gallic  leuca,  league,  is 
traced  to  the  Greek  XtvKos^  white,  white  stones 
being  used  by  the  G^uls  to  mark  distances  upon 
the  roads. 

LEAKE,  a  central  co.  of  Miss.,  traversed  by 
Pearl  river;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
5,588,  of  whou)  1,549  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
rolling  surface  and  a  light,  sandy  soil.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  180,687  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  46,584  of  sweet  potatoes,  70.040 
lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,644  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  5  grist  mills,  19  churches,  and  842  pupils 
attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Carthaee. 

LEAKjB,  Sib  John,  an  English  admiral,  bom 
in  Rotherhithe,  Surrey,  in  1656,  died  in.Green- 
wich,  Aug.  1, 1720.  He  first  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  fight  with  Van  Tromp  in  1678,  and 
again  by  conveying  relief  to  the  starving  garri- 
son of  Londonderry,  and  thus  compelling  the 
enemy  to  raise  the  siege.  In  1702,  during  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commodore,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  squadron,  with  which  he  rescued 
Kewfoundland  from  the  French.  For  these 
services  he  was  made  rear  admiral,  and  soon 
after  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  and  knighted.  In 
1705  he  constrained  the  French  and  Spanish  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Gibraltar ;  in  1706  relieved 


Barcelona,  and  captured  Carthagena;  and  sub- 
sequently reduced  the  Balearic  isles  and  Sar- 
dinia. After  the  rdief  of  Gibraltar  and  the  re- 
duction of  Carthagena,  he  was  made  vice-admiral 
of  the  white,  and  presented  with  £1,000  by  the 
queen ;  in  1707  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  fleet,  and  in  1709  rear  admiral  of 
Great  Britain  aud  a  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  and 
on  retiring  from  active  service,  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  had  a  pension  of  £600  settled  on  him 
by  parliament.  He  represented  Rochester  in 
parliament  for  several  years. 

LEAKE,  WiLUAM  Mabtin,  an  English  officer 
and  Philhellenist,  bom  in  1777,  died  in  Brighton, 
Jan.  6, 1860.  In  the  early  part  of  his  military 
career  he  was  employed  on  special  missions  to 
Asia  Minor  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  exploration  of  Greece. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  but 
retired  f^om  the  service  in  1828.  He  was  a 
zealous  champion  of  the  national  independence 
of  the  Greeks,  and  endeavored  to  procure  help 
for  them  from  the  English  government  during 
the  conflict  with  Turkey.  In  1814  he  published 
his  "Researches  in  Greece;"  in  1821,  his  "To- 
pography of  Athens"  (2d  ed.,  1842);  in  1824, 
the  "Journal  of  a  Tour  m  Asia  Minor;"  in  1827, 
in  concert  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Yorke,  "  No- 
tices of  the  Chief  Egyptian  Monuments  in  the 
British  Museum ;"  in  1880,  his  "Travels  in  the 
Morea;"  in  1885  and  1841,  his  "Travels  in 
Kortbem  Greece;"  in  1846,  his  "Peloponnesi- 
aca.  a  Supplement  to  the  Travels  in  the  Morea;" 
and  in  1854,  "  Numismatica  Hellenica,"  the  ap- 
pendix to  which  was  published  in  1859,  shortly 
before  his  death.  He  was  assisted  in  this  work 
and  many  of  his  other  labors  by  his  wife,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  and 
whose  first  husband  had  been  Mr.  Marsden  of 
the  Eufflish  admiralty.  He  also  wrote  several 
political  works  on  Greece.  Prominent  among 
them  is  his  "  Historical  Outline  of  the  Greek 
Revolution"  (1826). 

LEAMINGTON,  or  LsAMiNOTON-PBioBa,  a 
town  and  watering  place  of  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  river  Learn,  20  m.  S.  E.  from  Bir- 
mingham ;  pop.  in  1851,  15,692.  It  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  towns  in  England.  Its  only 
manufacture  is  that  of  gloves.  Its  prosperity 
and  importance  have  mostly  arisen  from  its 
mineral  springs,  which  are  of  three  kinds,  sul« 
phurous,  saline,  and  chalybeate.  The  surround- 
ing conntryis  picturesque  and  beautiful,  and  the 
castles  of  Warwick  and  Eenilworth,  as  well  as 
Stratford-upon-Avon^re  not  far  distant 

LEANDER.    SeeHsBO. 

LEAP  YEAR.    See  Calekdab. 

LEAR,  Tobias,  an  American  diplomatist, 
bom  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  about  1760,  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  11,  1826.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1783,  and  in 
1785  became  private  secretary  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, by  whom  he  was  always  treated  with 
great  courtesy  and  regard.  For  several  years 
he  attended  to  the  details  of  Washington's  do- 
mestic affiiirs,  and  was  most  liberally  remem« 
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bered  by  him  in  bis  wilL  In  1802  be  was 
consul-general  at  St.  Domingo,  and  afterward 
consul-general  at  Algiers  and  commissioner  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Tripoli.  He  discharged 
this  latter  duty  in  1805  in  a  manner  which  gave 
umbrage  to  Gen.  Eaton,  who  in  concert  with 
Hamet  Oaramelli,  the  deposed  bey,  had  gained 
important  advantages  over  the  reigning  Tripoli- 
tan  sovereign.  It  was  thought  that  to  accept 
terms  of  peace  at  this  luncture  was  to  throw 
away  Uie  fruits  of  hardly  earned  success ;  but 
Mr.  Lear's  conduct  was  approved  by  his  gov- 
ernment, though  much  blamed  by  a  portion  of 
the  public  He  returned  shortly  after  to  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
employed  in  Washington  as  accountant  of  the 
war  department. 

LEAKCHUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  Rhegium, 
in  southern  Italy,  who  flourished  probably  be- 
tween 700  and  660  B.  0.  He  belongs  to  the 
semi-mythical  Bsedalian  period,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  him  are  so  vague  and  confused  that 
he  may  be  considered  almost  a  mythical  per- 
sonage. Pausanias  mentions  a  statue  of  Ju- 
giter,  attributed  to  him,  in  the  brazen  house  at 
parta,  which  was  considered  the  most  ancicDt 
work  of  the  kind.  It  was  made  of  hammered 
pieces  of  brass  riveted  together. 

LEASE,  in  law,  the  contract  whereby  one 
party  (the  lessor  or  landlord)  transfers  to  an- 
other party  (the  lessee  or  tenant)  tbe  use  and 
possession  of  real  estate.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  also  to  designate  a  contract  for  the 
letting  and  huring  of  personal  property.  No 
certain  words  or  forms  are  necessary  for  this 
purpose ;  but  a  lease  must  describe  the  prem- 
ises to  be  demised  with  an  accuracy  that  is  suffi- 
cient for  certain  identification ;  and  there  are 
words  which,  being  usually  employed,  have 
now  a  very  definite  meaning,  as  house,  farm, 
land,  and  the  like.  Any  inaccuracies  or  un- 
oertaintiea  as  to  names,  dimensions,  locations, 
amounts,  or  terms,  may  be  explained  if  the 
other  parts  of  the  instrument  suffice  to  make 
them  certain.  As  a  general  rule,  they  may  be 
explained  by  evidence  outside  of  the  contract, 
provided  this  evidence  neither  varies  nor  con- 
tradicts the  written  contract  If  the  uncertain- 
tiee  cannot  thus  be  cured,  they  may  be  rejected, 
if  they  leave  behind  them  a  good  and  sufficient 
instrument  Generally,  any  thing,  whether  real 
or  personal,  which  is  hired  to  be  used,  carries 
with  it  all  the  appurtenances  and  accompani- 
ments already  connected  with  it,  and  proper  or 
neoessary  for  that  use  of  it.  We  will  in  this 
article  consider :  1,  the  right  and  obligation  of 
the  lessor;  2,  those  of  the  lessee ;  and  8,  some 
special  rules  of  law  applicable  to  leases. — If  the 
lease  be  under  seal,  there  is  an  implied  cove- 
nant of  good  title  in  tiie  lessor,  and  in  all  leases 
there  is  one  of  quiet  enjoyment  by  the  lessee. 
If  the  lease  contain  an  express  covenant  of  re- 
newal, on  reasonable  terms,  which  do  not  imply 
perpetuity,  the  law  enforces  them.  But  a  lease 
for  6  years,  with  a  covenant  to  renew  ^^  on  the 
same  terms,'*  means  the  same  terms  excepting 


the  covenant  to  renew,  which  will  be  omitted; 
for  otherwise  this  covenant  to  renew  wooUL 
amount  to  a  perpetuity,  which  the  law  pro- 
hibits. An  important  practical  rule  is,  that  tike 
landlord  is  under  no  obligation  to  repair  the 
premises,  without  an  express  covenant  to  that 
efiTect;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  decidedly  prevafl- 
ing  rule,  that  the  uninhabitableness  of  the  prem- 
ises is  no  defence  against  a  claim  of  rent.  Even 
where  the  landlord  covenants  that  the  premises 
are  in  good  repair  and  that  he  will  keep  them 
so,  it  has  been  held  that  the  tenant  must  still 
pay  his  rent,  however  out  of  repair  the  prem- 
ises may  be,  and  seek  his  compensation  hj 
claiming  damages  from  the  lessor ;  bat  this  is 
not  certain.  In  England  the  law  is  very  severe 
against  the  tenant,  not  permitting  him  to  vacate 
the  lease  unless  for  some  positive  and  actual 
wrong  doing  of  the  landlord,  and  not  oblig- 
ing the  landlord  to  inform  the  lessee  of  objec- 
tions or  defects,  however  serious  and  incompat- 
ible with  use.  But  we  doubt  whether  ^is  be 
law  here. — ^The  tenant  is  bound  to  pay  his  rent 
as  agreed  on,  but  not  to  pay  ^e  taxes  unle« 
the  lease  so  specifies ;  but  this  may  be  inferred 
from  an  agreement  that  the  lessee  shall  pay  his 
rent  '^free  from  taxes  and  charges,"  or  *'aset 
rent,"  or  anv  similar  phraseology.  In  general, 
if  the  lease  does  not  contain  a  dause  giving  the 
lessor  a  right  to  reenter  and  oust  the  lessee  on  bii 
failure  to  pay  rent,  the  lessor  has  no  such  right 
And  if  there  be  sudi  a  clause  (as  is  conunonlr 
the  case  in  American  leases),  the  law  is  exceea- 
Ingly  exact  and  punctilious  as  to  the  exercise 
of  this  right  of  reentry.  That  is,  to  justify  it, 
a  demand  must  be  made  for  the  rent  due,  and 
of  the  precise  sum,  on  the  precise  day  when  it 
is  due,  at  a  convenient  hour  before  sunset,  and 
at  the  very  place  where  it  is  payable  if  one  be 
specified,  or  otherwise  at  some  accessible,  con- 
spicuous, and  noticeable  place  on  the  prenuaea. 
Without  express  agreement,  a  tenant  is  not 
bound  to  make  repairs.  It  has  been  sometimeB 
held,  however,  that  he  was  bound  to  make  sack 
repaun  as  his  own  use  of  the  house  causes  to 
become  necessary,  or  such  as  are  called  for  by 
some  accident  and  are  required  to  prevent  the 
premises  from  becoming  untenantable.  Gener- 
ally, an  outgoing  tenant  should  leave  the  prem- 
ises wind  and  water  tight,  but  is  not  bound  to 
any  ornamental  repair,  unless  his  covenants  re- 
quire this  of  him.  If  the  tenant  agrees  to  makA 
repairs,,  and  to  leave  the  premises  in  good  re- 
pair, he'is  not  justified  in  not  doing  so  by  the  &et 
that  the  premises  were  not  in  good  repair  when 
he  took  them.  If,  with  no  obligation  on  hb 
part  to  repair,  he  chooses  to  repair,  the  lessor 
IS  not  bound  to  repay  him  unless  he  promisei 
so  to  do.  It  is  important  to  know,  that  if  a 
lease  contains  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the 
lessee  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair,  and  to 
return  them  in  good  repair,  he  must  not  only 
repair  if  injured  by  a  fire,  but  rebuild  if  the 
house  is  bnrned  down,  unless  it  be  done  by  the 
act  of  God  or  of  the  public  enemy.  And  if 
there  be  no  such  clause,  altliongh  the  lesMe  Is 
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not  boand  to  rebuild,  he  is  bonnd  (by  a  prevail- 
ing bot  not  universal  role)  to  continae  to  pay 
rent  daring  the  lease.  Henoe  the  best  and 
most  carefully  prepared  leases  in  recent  times 
provide  expressly  Tand  all  leases  should),  that 
if  the  premises  shall  be  made  untenantable  by 
fire,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  rent  shall  cease  or 
abate  proportionably  until  repur  or  rebuUdlBg ; 
and  the  daose  requiring  repair  and  a  return  of 
the  premises  in  good  condition  contains  the  ex- 
ception, ^^  unless  in  case  of  iqjury  bv  fire  or  other 
unavoidable  accident."  In  the  absence  of  ex- 
press covenants,  the  tenant  is  not  bound  to  re- 
build a  house  ourned  down  through  his  own 
negligence  or  that  of  his  servants.  The  tenant 
of  a  farm  is  bound,  without  express  covenants, 
to  manage  and  cultivate  the  same  in  such  wise 
as  good  husbandry  and  the  usage  of  the  neigh- 
borhood require ;  and  for  any  wide  departure 
from  this  he  would  be  responsible  in  damages. 
A  tenant  may  assign  and  transfer,  if  he  do 
not  covenant  otherwise,  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  his  lease.  Technically,  if  ho  transfers  the 
whole,  it  is  an  assignment;  if  less  than  the 
whole,  it  is  under  leasing.  If  therefore  he  cove- 
nants, as  is  commonly  done,  ^^  not  to  assign, 
transfer,  or  set  over'*  the  lease,  this  does  not 
restrain  him  from  under  leasing  any  part  of  it ; 
and  to  prevent  this,  the  words  "  or  any  part  of 
it  ^  should  be  added.  If  there  be  this  covenant, 
and  the  lessee  breaks  it  by  assi^ing  or  under- 
letting the  premises,  this  only  gives  the  lessor  a 
claim  for  diunages,  but  does  not  cancel  the  lease, 
nor  permit  the  lessor  to  enter  and  oust  the  ten- 
ant, without  an  express  covenant  to  that  effect. 
— ^A  tenant  cannot  defend  against  his  landlord's 
clidm  for  rent,  by  denying  or  contesting  his  title 
to  the  premises,  unless  the  tenant  can  show 
that  the  landlord  caused  the  tenant  to  accept 
the  lease  by  a  fraud  upon  him.  But  it  was  al- 
ways held  that  a  landlord  forfeited  his  rent, 
and  authorized  the  tenant  to  cancel  the  lease, 
by  his  expulsion  of  the  tenant  from  the  prem- 
ises ;  and  now  it  seems  to  be  law,  at  least  in 
thetlnited  States,  that  the  lease  is  cancelled 
and  all  right  to  rent  lost  by  any  violent  outrage 
or  indecency  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  or  any 
intentional  and  material  interference  with  the 
tenant's  proper  use  and  ei^joyment  of  the  prem- 
ises. (For  the  riffht  of  an  outgoing  tenant  of  a 
fiirm  or  garden  to  his  crops,  see  Emblekents  ;  for 
his  right  to  remove  any  thing  he  has  added  to  the 
premiseSy  see  Fixtubss.)— -inie  lease  may  be  for 
the  life  of  either  the  lessor  or  the  lessee  or  any 
other  person,  and  then  the  lessee  has  a  freehold, 
which  is  considered  in  the  law  as  real  estate.  Or 
it  may  be  for  any  term  of  years,  and  then  it  is  a 
diattel  only,  although  a  real  chattel;  for  the  law 
regards  a  lease  determinable  at  a  time  certdn, 
however  distant  that  time,  as  a  less  estate  than 
one  for  the  life  of  any  person,  however  old  or 
feeble  he  might  be.  Where  a  tenant,  with  con- 
sent of  the  landlord,  enters  into  possession, 
without  any  express  bargain,  he  is  a  tenant  at 
wilL  To  avoid  some  technical  incidents  of  this 
tenancy,  there  grew  up  in  England  a  custom, 


whidi  the  law  soon  sanctioned,  of  considering 
such  an  estate  as  a  tenancy  *^  from  year  to  year." 
This  kind  of  tenancy  was  not  transferred  to  this 
country  with  fdl  its  English  incidents ;  but  some- 
thing like  it  exists  here.  The  one  essential 
principle  is,  that  a  tenanojr  at  will  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  will  of  either  party,  but  only 
after  reasonable  notice  given  by  the  part^  in- 
tending to  terminate  the  tenancy.  There  is  no 
uniformity  either  of  rule  or  usage  as  to  what 
this  notice  should  be.  In  some  instances,  a 
notice  of  6  months  may  still  be  necessary,  as  it 
is  in  England.  One  of  8  months  is  more  frequent- 
ly sufficient;  and  in  some  states  the  notice  must 
be  equal  to  the  interval  between  the  periods  of 
payment  of  rent.  The  rule  is  given  in  most  of 
our  states  by  statute,  but  depends  in  some  upon 
adjudication  or  usage.  Generally,  the  notice 
should  cover  the  whole  of  the  interval  between 
payments.  Thus,  if  the  rent  is  paid  quarterly, 
and  8  months'  notice  is  sufficient,  and  the  notice 
is  given  in  the  middle  of  a  quarter,  it  takes 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  next  quarter.  No  par- 
ticular form  of  notice  is  necessary;  but  there 
must  be  reasonable  certainty  in  the  description 
of  the  parties,  of  the  premises,  of  the  purpose, 
and  of  the  time.  If  a  tenant  for  years  holds 
over  after  the  determination  of  his  lease,  he  is 
technically  a  tenant  on  sufferance ;  and  a  ten- 
ant on  sufferance  is  not  a  tenant  at  wHl.  But 
by  the  prevailing  rule  of  this  countiy,  such  a 
person,  if  the  lessor  do  not  object  to  his  holding 
over,  is  a  tenant  at  will,  holding  upon  all  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  expired  lease  which 
have  not  necessarily  expired  with  it ;  that  is, 
for  example,  he  pays  the  same  rent,  at  the  same 
time. — ^It  the  lessor  sells  and  transfers  all  his 
estate,  the  tenant  now  owes  rent  to  the  pur- 
chaser. If  he  sells  a  part  only,  there  must  be 
an  apportionment  of  rent.  How  this  rent  is  to 
be  apportioned  is  not  determined  by  any  uni- 
versal rule.  K  the  premises  were  divided  into 
aliquot  parts,  as  halves,  thirds,  quarters,  or  the 
like,  the  rent  would  be  divided  in  the  same  way. 
Where  this  is  not  so,  the  apportionment  is  not 
governed  by  mere  quantity,  but  by  value ;  and 
this  is  a  question  of  fact  for  a  lury,  and  not  of 
law  for  the  court.  So  if  the  lessor  die  in  the 
midst  of  the  term,  the  rent  is  apportioned  ac- 
cordingly. If  the  lessor  and  his  assignee  agree 
as  to  the  apportionment,  the  lessee  is  bound  by 
it,  because  it  is  of  no  interest  to  him  whether 
he  pays  to  one  or  another. — ^As  to  the  remedy 
of  the  lessor  for  rent  due,  in  some  states  the 
law  of  distress  for  rent  remains.  (See  Distress.) 
Where  it  does  not,  the  lessor  has  only  the  same 
remedy  he  would  have  for  any  other  debt  of  the 
same  amount — ^There  are,  in  most  of  our  states 
provisions  resembling  those  of  the  statute  of 
frauds,  which  determine  what  leases  may  be 
oral,  and  what  must  be  in  writing.  So  also  it 
is  generally  provided  that  leases  of  a  certain 
length  ^most  fre(]^uently  7  years)  should  be  re- 
coiled m  the  registry  of  deeds. 

LEATHER  (Sax.  lether,  from  Uthe,  lither, 
soft^  flexible),  a  material  produced  from  the 
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fibrous  portion  of  the  skins  of  various  animals 
bj  subjecting  them  to  processes  of  tanning  and 
currying  or  other  operations,  the  effect  of  which, 
by  the  chemical  changes  induced,  is  to  cause  the 
skins,  without  alteration  of  shape,  to  become 
soft  and  flexible  or  hard  according  to  the  sort 
of  leather  desired,  and  to  lose  their  tendency  to 
putrefy.  From  the  most  remote  periods  leather 
has  been  prepared  for  dothiiig  and  various  use- 
ful and  ornamental  articles.  The  Hebrews  orna- 
mented it  by  giving  it  bright  colors,  as  appears 
by  the  mention  in  Exodus  of  rams^  skins  dyed 
red;  and  they  employed  it  after  the  manner 
of  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  they  probably 
derived  their  knowledge  of  working  it,  for  ves- 
sels to  contain  water  and  a  multitude  of  other 
uses.  The  paintings  and  sculptures  of  Thebes, 
described  by  Wilkinson  in  his  "  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians," represent  many  of  the  methods  of  working 
leather  practised  by  this  people  as  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  present  time.  Figures  of  men  are 
seen  currying,  stretcliing,  and  working  it,  em- 
ploying the  semicircular  icnife  like  that  of  mod- 
ern curriers,  and  the  awl,  a  stone  for  polishing 
the  leather,  and  other  implements  such  as  shoe- 
makers now  use.  In  their  shops  a  prepared 
skin  was  suspended  as  the  emblem  of  their  trade, 
together  with  ready-made  shoes  and  other  arti- 
cles in  leather.  For  covering  harps,  shields, 
&c.,  their  leather  was  ornamented  by  embossing 
and  coloring.  For  strong  cords  it  was  cut  into 
thongs  and  twisted  like  ropes ;  and  it  was  also 
used  in  the  form  of  straps.  The  method  of  re- 
moving the  hair  from  the  skins  now  practised 
by  the  Arabs,  and  probably  the  same  then  em- 
ployed, is  noticed,  together  with  the  modem 
methods  of  effecting  this  part  of  the  preparation 
of  leather,  in  the  article  Hides.  For  tanning 
they  used  the  pods  of  the  stmt  or  acacia,  the  acan- 
thus of  Strabo  and  other  writers,  and  probably 
also  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  rhua  oxvacarir 
thoides,  and  the  bark  of  the  acacia  9ea\  both 
natives  of  the  desert.  Of  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring the  leather  used  by  the  Romans  no 
accounts  are  preserved ;  and  the  processes  of 
the  middle  ages  also  are  lost.  The  Saracens, 
it  is  recorded,  used  alum,  the  efficacy  of  which 
for  preserving  skins  is  well  understood.  The 
Kalmucks  at  the  present  time  make  use  of  a 
solution  of  alum  and  of  statice  root,  and  also  of 
sour  milk,  in  preparing  the  skins  of  sheep  and 
other  animals.  From  the  largest  species  of  sea 
carp  they  have  from  remote  times  prepared 
garments  which  are  nearly  water  proof,  making 
use  of  sour  milk,  or  some  astringent,  with  which 
the  skins,  first  dried  and  cleaned,  are  dressed  8 
times  a  day,  after  which  they  are  finished  by  ex- 
posure for  several  days  to  a  dense  smoke.  Tlie 
Britons  exported  skins  in  early  times,  but 
afterward,  as  Fosbroke  states,  learned  the  art 
of  tanning,  and  canned  it  on  in  establishments 
of  great  extent  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams.  Many  rude  nations  now  prepare  lea^ 
ther  by  methods  of  their  own.  In  both  North 
and  South  America  the  dried  skins,  after  being 
cleaned  from  the  hair,  are  placed  in  earthen 


vessels  with  the  powdered  brains  and  flome 
water,  and  heated  to  about  95"^  F.  The  cere- 
'brous  matter  forms  a  lather,  which  thoroughly 
cleans  the  skins  and  makes  them  pliable,  i&ter 
remaining  immersed  for  some  time  they  are 
taken  out  and  stretched  tightly  in  a  fi-ame,  in 
which  state  they  are  rubbed  with  a  smooth 
stone  in  order  to  expel  the  water  and  fat. 
Sometimes  after  this  they  are  also  smoked,  by 
which  they  are  made  to  better  resist  the  action  of 
water.  In  the  Pacific  countries  of  North  Amer> 
ica  leather  is  skilfully  tanned  by  the  natives, 
who  employ  some  of  the  vegetable  productions 
of  the  country  for  the  purpose.  Leather 
dressing  and  the  working  of  leather  in  Japan 
and  Hindostan  are  considered  as  the  most  de- 
grading of  all  pursuits;  the  class  that  practkes 
them  is  tabooed,  and  others  are  contaminated  by 
communication  with  anv  of  its  members.  In 
civilized  countries  the  leather  interest  ranks 
among  the  principal  departments  of  industry. 
In  Great  Britain  McOulloch  places  it  next  to 
iron,  cotton,  and  wool,  while  others  consider  it 
as  equally  important  with  cotton.  In  the  use  of 
boots  and  shoes  alone  it  is  supposed  that  the 
consumption  amounts  to  an  annual  average  of 
6s.  to  each  person,  which  would  give  for  a  pop- 
ulation of  21,000,000  the  sum  of  £8,400,000.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  consumption  in  harness, 
gloves,  bookbinaing,  and  other  uses  is  supposed 
to  amount  to  quite  as  much  more.  In  the  United 
States  the  use  of  leather  in  proportion  to  the 
population  is  probably  as  large  as  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  France  it  is  stated  that  about  8,000,000 
skins  are  annually  converted  into  leather,  d 
which  about  2,082,000  are  of  calves,  857,000 
of  oxen  and  cows,  and  111,000  of  horses,  the 
total  value  of  which  is  over  $7,000,000.  Lea- 
ther making  in  the  United  States  was  practised 
upon  a  very  small  scale  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century ;  but  since  the  introduction 
of  improvements,  which  began  in  Massachusetts 
in  1808,  such  as  the  application  of  water  power 
to  many  of  the  processes  and  subsequently  of 
steam  power,  and  also  of  ingenious  machines, 
as.  those  for  splitting,  shaving,  graining,  and  fin- 
ishing the  leather,  the  manufacture  has  become 
of  immense  importance,  and  is  conducted  in  es- 
tablishments of  great  extent.  By  the  census  d 
1850  the  total  value  of  the  product  of  leather 
in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  $S2,861,- 
796,  not  including  that  of  some  6,000,000  skins 
of  sheep,  goats,  and  other  small  animals.  Of 
this  sum  the  only  states  that  produced  more 
than  $1,000,000  were  :  New  York,  $9,804,000; 
Pennsylvania,  $5,275,492;  Massachusetts,  $3,- 
519,128;  Ohio,  $1,964,591 ;  Maine,  $1,620,686; 
and  Maryland,  $1,103,189.  The  total  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  wis 
$18,900,557,  and  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
was  $19,618,287.  The  great  market  of  the 
country  for  all  sorts  of  leather  is  Kew  York. 
The  import  trade  in  hides  is  chiefly  directed  to 
this  city,  as  also  the  great  bulk  of  the  domestic 
production  of  leather.  Boston  also  has  import- 
ed largely  from  South  America  and  the  Pacific 
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eonntries;  and  the  mannfactnres  in  leather, 
which  are  more  extensively  condacted  in  Mas- 
sachusetts than  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union, 
canse  a  demand  in  this  direction  for  mnch  of 
the  leather  received  in  New  York.  The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  the  amonnt  of  importa- 
tions of  hides  into  New  York  for  the  last  10 
years,  together  with  the  sources  which  fur- 
nished the  supplies  of  1859 : 

IxpovTS  of  Hides  mo  Nsw  Yokv. 


Whm  tnm,  18S». 

No. 

Bafat. 

AfHea   

71,960 

218,717 

448,052 

18,078 

8,287 

1.809 

12,904 

58,888 

142,294 

8,859 

12,180 

170,208 

87,858 

45,218 

62,841 

82,620 

169,089 

11,882 

162,741 

11,871 

2,214 

47,441 

62,090 

168,988 

77,050 

69,652 

87,699 

108,169 

ADg<Mtiini 

HaMUM  Aym ....*.... 

«  '      salted 

«          horse 

BiitSsh  FroriAoes 

11 

CalcnttSi,  4c.     x 

1,547 

Csirthacnnft 

166 

OntmlAiiMTVi^..  rr-.t 

168 

Cunpoa 

18 

Chfir 

Sarope 

451 

T.«<riMVM  aiMl  PnrtA  fWhAlIn 

88 

Miln¥7#*b»  ,  r, t 

"Knnnhwn  and  Pars 

Mexleo 

188 

Monterldeo 

**         ■altf'd  and  hone 

BloOnuide 

910 

»*        Mlted 

«        hone 

Bio  Janeiro 

WestlBdlflS 

110 

CoASTWisa. 
California 

1 

To   dealers,  cbfeflj  parehsses  msde  Id 
neiirhborine  cities 

886 

I^6W  Orlo&iiA ••••• •••••. 

88 

775 

7Qj[;(g         ,, 

65 

Total ,  1 «» . ,  r 

2,276.988 
1,881,418 
1,815,763 
1,767,767 
1,544,124 
1,724,400 
1,281,292 
1,468,286 
1,842,598 
1,486,119 

4,797 

«      1S5S 

4Mi 

«      1857 

8,188 

«      19M 

1,600 

•      1865 

1,660 

«      1854 

1,489 

•«      1858 

1.297 

•*      1852 

1.400 

«      1861 

1,468 

«      1860 

i;686 

The  use  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  leather 
is  applied  is  shown  bjr  an  article  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  **  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter,"  de- 
scriptive of  the  shoe  trade  of  Boston  in  1859. 
According  to  this  statement  it  appears  that  the 
shipments  and  sales  of  Boston  dealers  amounted 
in  that  year  to  considerably  more  than  750,000 
cases  of  boots  and  shoes.  This  number  at  an 
average  of  60  pairs  to  a  case  would  give  87,- 
500,000  pairs,  worth,  at  an  average  of  $1.15  per 
pair,  148,125,000.  Of  the  shipments  f  of  the 
entire  amount  were  to  the  following  7  marts: 
New  York,  182,207  cases ;  San  Francisco,  68,- 
887;  Baltimore,  62,464;  Philadelphia,  59,119 ; 
St.  Louis,  55,774;  Cincinnati,  44,882 ;  and  New 
Orleans,  87,686.  The  foreign  exports  were  very 
small,  those  to  Australia  amounting  to  2,920 
cases,  constituting  more  than  half  of  the  whole. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  was  taken 
hy  the  British  American  colonies,  leaving  a  small 
amount  for  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  a  few 
places  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  The  im- 
ports of  leather  and  manufactures  of  leather  into 
the  United  States  in  tiie  year  ending  June  80, 


1859,  were  valued  at  about  $6,500,000.  The 
exports  of  American  leather  in  the  same  period 
comprised  2,068,040  lbs.,  valued  at  nearly  $500,- 
000,  chiefly  to  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America  and  to  England.  The  inspections  of 
leather  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  years  1850-'58, 
were  as  follows :  1850,  871,987  sides ;  1851, 
481,787;  1852,427,548;  1858,  469,170;  1854^ 
471,690;  1855,496,520;  1856,  476,578;  1857, 
421,058 ;  1858,  447,827.— In  each  of  the  differ- 
ent  civilized  countries  of  the  world  most  of  the 
varieties  of  leather  are  prepared ;  but  some 
have  attained  special  success  in  certain  branches 
of  the  art.  Thus,  the  United  States  produces 
excellent  hemlock  and  oak  tanned  leather  es- 
pecially adapted  for  belting  and  the  soles  of 
shoes.  England  is  famous  for  its  strong  heavy 
sole  leather;  France  for  its  soft  and  highly 
finished  calf  skin  leather,  and  also  for  its  finer 
qualities  of  kid  for  gloves ;  Russia  for  a  variety, 
peculiarly  adapted  for  resisting  moisture  and 
the  attacks  of  insects,  and  possessing  an  agree- 
able odor,  qualities  derived  from  the  oil  of  birch 
bark,  with  which  it  is  impregnated  after  tan- 
ning with  this  substance;  and  the  Levant  for- 
merly furnished  the  colored  goat  skins  known 
as  morocco. — The  following  are  some  of  the 
kinds  and  sources  of  the  leathers  in  use.  The 
heaviest  sorts,  employed  for  trunks  and  soles  of 
boots  and  shoes,  are  made  from  the  butts  or 
backs  of  the  hide  of  the  ox,  cow,  or  buffalo. 
The  hide  of  the  American  buffalo  (properly  bi- 
son) makes  leather  of  inferior  quality.  The  Eng- 
lish import  from  South  Africa  the  hides  of  the 
hippopotamus,  which  when  tanned  with  oak  bark 
make  a  very  thick  and  compact  leather.  A  thick 
pliant  leather,  formerly  worn  as  a  defensive  ar- 
mor and  known  by  the  name  of  buffe,  was  pre- 
pared from  the  hide  of  the  urus  or  wild  bull  of 
Poland  and  Hungary ;  the  modern  buff  leather, 
used  chiefly  for  soldiers^  belts,  is  made  of  cow  or 
buffalo  hides.  Eip  leather  is  prepared  from  hides 
of  young  cattle  older  than  calves ;  but  the  name 
kip  is  fJso  given  to  the  hides  from  Calcutta, 
Russia,  and  Africa,  which  are  of  the  small 
breeds  of  cattle  of  those  countries.  The  best 
French  calf  skin  is  made  from  the  skins  of  calves 
5  or  6  months  old.  The  leather  obtained  from 
the  hides  of  horses  is  inferior  in  strength  and 
solidity  to  that  of  oxen.  It  is  used  princi- 
pally in  a  split  form,  for  enamelled  leather,  and 
also  makes  a  tawed  or  white  leather,  when  pre- 
pared with  alum,  which  serves  a  useful  purpose 
as  aprons  for  certain  classes  of  mechanics,  and 
also  as  thongs  for  whips  and  for  sewing  harness 
and  belts,  whence  the  name  by  which  it  is  some- 
times known  of  lace  leather.  The  skins  of  the 
ass,  mule,  and  camel  are  used  only  for  the  kind 
of  leather  called  shagreen,  which  serves  chiefly 
for  scabbards.  Sheep  skins  furnish  a  weak 
spongy  leather,  which,  however,  is  much  used 
for  slippers,  aprons,  bookbinding,  &c.  An  imi- 
tation morocco  leather  used  in  the  United  States 
is  made  of  sheep  skins.  The  best  skins  are 
from  sheep  that  have  been  killed  a  few  days 
aiter  shearing.     Those  of  fine-woolled  sheep 
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are  generallj  of  inferior  quality.  Sheep  sldns 
are  Bometimes  split,  aod  the  upper  or  grain 
side  tanned  with  snmadi  and  dyed  to  inutate 
morocco,  which  is  used  for  pocket-books  and 
other  purposes  requiring  little  wear,  while  the 
under  side  is  prepared  with  alum,  making  a 
white  leather;  this  is  however  more  commonly 
made  from  lambs'  skins.  The  latter  also  furnish 
a  delicate  leather  largely  employed  for  gloves 
as  a  substitute  for  kid,  but  they  must  be  taken 
from  animals  not  more  than  a  month  old.  8uch 
ekins  are  imported  into  Euffland  to  the  number 
of  about  1,400,000  annually.  Morocco  is  pre- 
pared from  goat  skins,  the  best  for  this  purpose 
being  obtained  from  Switzerland.  Those  known 
as  Tampico  skins  ftom  Mexico  are  also  excel- 
lent Mogadore  skins  produce  a  black  morocco, 
known  as  black  or  Spanish  leather,  so  called  be- 
cause originally  brought  from  Spain,  where  the 
Moors  carried  its  manufacture  to  great  perfec- 
tion. The  finest  kid  skins  for  gloves  are  of 
young  animals  that  have  not  begun  to  graze. 
The  leather  known  in  the  United  States  as 
buckskin  or  wash  leather  is  prepared  from  deer 
skins.  It  is  largely  used  for  gloves,  and  its  soft- 
ness renders  it  a  good  material  for  rubbing  pol- 
ished surfaces  of  metal  or  of  brass.  That  of  the 
chamois  goat  is  still  softer.  In  parts  of  Europe, 
as  Scotland,  hogs'  skins  are  tanned,  and  make 
a  light  but  tough  and  durable  leather,  which  is 
used  for  the  seats  of  saddles  and  parts  of  har- 
ness. On  the  continent  the  skins  are  dressed 
with  the  hair  on  for  covering  trunks,  knapsacks, 
&c.  A  venr  strong  leather  for  its  weight  is 
made  of  seal  skins,  properly  tanned.  It  is  used 
for  the  legs  of  riding  and  hunting  boots,  and  in 
England  a  black  enamelled  leather  is  prepared 
firom  it  for  ladies'  shoes.  In  Louisiana  the  man- 
ufacture of  leather  from  alligator  skins  has  been 
recently  conmienced;  and  in  Canada  a  new 
source  of  leather  has  been  found  in  the  skins 
of  a  species  of  whale  which  is  taken  in  the  St 
Lawrence  river.  In  February,  1860,  specimens 
of  leather  fix)m  this  source  were  exhibited  be- 
fore the  polytechnic  association  of  the  American 
institute  of  New  York,  which  were  considered 
as  combining  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  quali- 
ties of  softness  and  extraordinary  strength.  In 
a  paper  read  at  the  same  time  the  fish  is  de- 
scribed as  the  white  whale,  once  very  common 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  St  Lawrence  river,  and 
still  so  in  the  rivers  emptying  into  Hudson's  bay. 
The  skin  is  highly  valued  for  the  various  sorts 
of  excellent  leather  made  from  it. — ^The  methods 
of  preparing  skins  for  tanning  are  noticed  in  the 
article  Hides  ;  and  a  part  of  the  final  process 
of  finishing  leather  is  uescribed  in  that  on  Cua- 
BYiKQ.  In  the  latter  operation  it  is  customarv 
in  the  United  States  to  employ  gum  tragacanth 
for  finishing  the  leather,  to  which  it  gives  a 
drier  and  harder,  though  no  better  finish  than  is 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  size  and  tallow.  In 
the  coloring  on  the  grain  the  usual  practice  is, 
after  the  grease  has  been  carefully  ^^  slicked"  off 
with  the  tool  called  a  slicker,  to  brush  the  lea- 
ther over  with  a  warm  aomioniaoal  liquor,  called 


*'8ig,"  which  is  stale  nrine.  ImmediatelT  after 
this  an  application  of  some  ferruginous  liquor, 
as  of  copperas,  is  made,  followed  by  another  erf 
oil,  the  oil  striking  in  as  the  water  evapoirates. 
Tanning  is  a  chemical  op^tion  in  wMch  tlie 
tough  product  leather,  which  reasts  the  action 
of  moisture  and  the  tendency  to  putrefy  oom- 
mon  to  soft  animal  matters,  is  obtained  by  caus- 
ing the  fibrous  portion  of  the  skin,  ealfod  the 
oorium  or  true  skin,  to  enter  into  combinaikii 
with  the  astringent  v^etable  snbstanoe,  tan- 
nin. The  corium  is  the  inner  layer  oi  the  skin, 
and  is  known  as  the  gelatinous  tissne,  thoo^ 
it  is  perhaps  only  made  gelatinons  by  £e 
action  of  dilute  acids  or  alkalies  or  of  boiKi^ 
water.  It  readily  putrefies  when  exposed  to 
moisture,  but  when  combined  with  tannin  be- 
comes insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  withost 
changing  its  form  constitutes  Ihe  durable  coo- 
pound,  leather.  At  first  this  is  porous,  and  ladoB 
the  softness  and  fiexibility  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  currying  process  to  impart;  butnnles 
the  chemical  process  has  been  thoroughly  effect- 
ed, the  leather  can  never  become  firm  and  oom- 
pact,  resisting  the  penetration  of  water.  Its 
quality  is  judged  of  by  this  property,  and  by  the 
aegree  of  homogeneousness  of  texture  and  uni- 
formity of  color  it  possesses.  The  color  should 
be  a  brown,  of  shade  varying  with  the  kind  of 
tanning  material  employed.  Skins  injured  ia 
being  removed  from  the  animal,  by  being  ex- 
posed too  long  to  the  depilatory  process,  or  by 
being  tanned  in  muddy  water,  or  with  poor 
qualities  of  bark  that  contain  foreign  snb^ 
stances,  can  never  make  good  leather.  The 
bbick  color  is  produced  upon  the  snrfisce  of  lea- 
ther by  simply  washing  it  with  a  solution  of 
copperas  (sulphate  of  iron).  By  the  action  of 
tliis  salt  witn  the  tannin  it  comes  in  contact 
with,  a  tanno-gallate  of  iron  is  produced  of  per- 
manent black  or  reddish  black  color.  Leather 
is  improved  by  keeping  it  a  certain  period,  not 
exceeding  two  years,  before  it  is  nsea;  but  kept 
longer  than  this,  it  is  apt  to  become  drf,  m 
should  then  be  stored  in  damp  cdlaiv.  The  sdes 
of  boots  and  shoes  are  made  more  dorable  hj 
keeping  them  for  some  time  after  they  are  made 
up.  L&ather  becomes  excessively  compact  by 
being  long  subjected  to  heavy  pressnre  of  a  col- 
umn of  water.  The  Oomish  miners  eageriy  seek 
for  the  pieces  of  sole  leather  that  have  been  used 
for  packing  of  the  mining  pumps,  and  use  them 
for  soles  as  the  most  durable  material  they  can 
obtain. — ^The  principal  source  of  tannin  is  the 
bark  of  trees,  Uie  vegetable  principle  being  de> 
posited  by  the  sap  chiefly  in  the  mner  portion 
of  the  outer  bark,  and  the  outer  portion  of  the 
inner  bark  or  liber.  It  is  most  abundant  in  bark 
at  the  time  of  the  greatest  flow  of  the  aap ;  oon- 
sequently  the  spring  bark  must  be  most  prodno- 
tive,  and  that  of  the  winter  the  least  so.  Oak 
bark  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  oidy  sort 
suitable  for  affording  tannin;  and  that  obtained 
from  the  English  oaks  was  particularly  tuaom 
for  producing  leather  of  great  strenffth.  After 
bei^g  dried,  broken  np,  and  gronnd  to 
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powder  In  a  mill,  it  farmed  the  sabstanoe  oalled 
ian ;  and  this  was  used  \>j  the  following  meth- 
od, which  is  still  practised  on  the  continent  At 
the  bottom  of  a  large  pit  old  tan  is  laid  some 
indies  in  depth,  and  oyer  this  a  lajrer  of  new 
tan ;  npon  this  is  spread  a  layer  of  hides  which 
IS  covered  with  tan,  and  npon  this  are  placed 
more  hides ;  and  so  they  alternate  till  the  pit  is 
filled,  the  last  layer  being  of  tan  12  inches  tnick. 
Oyer  this  boards  are  laid  and  covered  with 
stones.  Water  containing  tannin  in  solution  is 
then  let  into  the  pit.  Sometimes  600  or  700 
hides  are  thus  treated  in  one  pit;  and  they  are 
left  from  4  to  8  months  withont  being  disturbed, 
excepting  once  to  take  them  all  ont  and  reverse 
the  order  of  their  arrangement,  putting  those 
thai  were  at  top  below,  and  laying  them  in 
fresh  tan.  In  England,  hides  intended  for  heavy 
leather  have  been  kept  4  years  in  the  pit,  the 
tan  being  renewed  every  few  months.  In  the 
United  States,  the  hides,  after  being  thoronghlv- 
deaned,  are  put  in  a  weak  solution  of  bark  li- 
quor and  handled  often,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
tbeir  becoming  "  crusted"  or  unevenly  "  struck." 
TheUqnors  must  be  adapted  to  the  quality  of 
the  hides.  By  soaking  green  hides  in  weak  so- 
lutions or  '^  ooze,"  some  of  the  gelatine  may  be 
extracted  and  lost;  while  liquors  too  warm  and 
strong  may  by  acting  too  rapidly  upon  the  outer 
portions  prevent,  by  what  is  called  crusting,  the 
penetration  of  the  tanning  material  into  the  cen- 
tral port  of  the  skins.  This  effect  is  in  great 
measure  obviated  by  adding  a  little  Glauber's 
salts  to  the  liquors,  so  that  stronger  solutions 
can  be  at  once  used.  The  liquors,  however, 
may  be  gradually  strengthened,  the  hides  being 
handled  and  changed  daily.  In  the  tanning  pro- 
oess  dried  hides  gain  in  weight  from  60  to  80  per 
cent ;  and  it  is  this  increased  weight  that  ac- 
oonnts  for  the  fact  that  hides  purchased  in  the 
ITew  York  market  are  carried  several  hundred 
mQea  into  the  interior,  and,  after  being  treated 
W  expensive  manipulations,  are  returned  to  the 
city  and  sold  at  a  less  price  per  lb.  than  the  ori- 
fltnal  cost  of  the  hides.  The  object  of  the  tanner 
IS  to  add  as  much  as  possible  to  the  weight,  and 
this  sometimes  causes  him  to  adopt  processes 
that  are  not  particularly  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  leather,  and  to  r^ect  others 
of  great  value  in  this  respect,  but  which  cause 
little  addition  to  the  weight.  When  sufficiently 
tanned  for  the  purpose,  they  are  split  by  a  ma- 
chine into  several  sheets,  sometimes  as  many 
a8  5th>m  a  single  thickness.  The  knife  in  this 
machine  is  sometimes  made  72  inches  long,  so 
as  to  take  almost  the  whole  width  of  a  hide  of 
leather  at  one  cut.  By  the  latest  improvement, 
of  which  the  patent  is  held  in  Boston,  this 
knife  is  made  80  inches  long.  Its  use  secures  a 
large  saving  in  labor,  and  also  25  per  cent  or 
more  in  stock,  which  before  its  introduction 
was  shaved  away.  The  flesh  side  sheet,  to- 
gfi^er  with  the  shank  and  other  small  pieces, 
are  in  a  good  state  without  ftirther  tanning  to 
be  need  by  the  trunk  makers  for  coverinff 
wooden  trunks,  and  are  blackened  and  finished 
vou  X.— 26 


on  the  trunks.  The  other  sheets  are  then 
^Mevelled  "  with  the  knife  by  the  currier,  and 
the  outer  one,  commonly  used  for  covering  car- 
riages, is  subjected  to  the  process  called  ^'bitOT- 
ing,"  which  consists  in  shaving  off  about  half 
the  grain,  so  as  to  leave  a  softer  surface  for  re- 
ceiving the  artificial  grain.  Being  then  return- 
ed  to  the  tan  yard,  they  are  scourod  on  a  table 
with  a  brush,  slicker,  and  water,  and  then  are 
retanned  in  warm  liquors.  They  are  frequently 
handled,  and  being  very  thin  the  process  is  soon 
completed,  when  they  are  again  scoured  and 
sent  to  the  currier  to  finish  in  the  ordinary 
method  or  to  prepare  for  japanning.  In  the  re- 
tanning  it  is  found  advantageous  to  employ  tiie 
terra  japonica  mixed  with  the  bark  Hquors. 
Being  very  soluble  and  containing  much  tannin, 
it  increases  the  strength  of  the  liquors  and  less- 
ens the  amount  of  yard  room  required.  SuaSg^ 
sumadi  is  used  also  in  this  part  of  the  prooeas^ 
its  effect  being  to  soften  the  liquor  and  bri^i' 
en  the  leather. — ^The  species  of  oak  principally 
used  in  England  for  tanning  is  the  guercui 
peduTkculata  ;  but  the  great  demand  for  leather 
has  caused  other  kinds  of  bark  to  be  tried, 
and  the  following  tanning  materials  are  now 
largely  imported  into  that  country : 


OiOLbwk 

Larch  bark. . . 
Mimoeabark.. 
Baboolbark.. 
Cork  tree  bark 
Hemlock  bark 

Sumach 

ValonU 


DiTi-DlTl.... 

Myrobalans  .. 

AlgaroTllIa . -j 

Terrajaponlca 

Catch 

Kaasa 


QaeroizB  pedonoalata. 
Pinuslariz 


Acaelasp. 

Acada  Arabiea. . . 
QaercoB  anber  . . . 
Abiea  Oanadenala 
ShuB  oorlatia  or  glabra 
Aoom  cnpeof  qnercns 

tegilopa 

Cettlpuis  ooriaiia. 


Terminalla 

Proflopls 

Jog* 

Acada  catechu, 

Areca  catechn . 


Ida. 


Whnv  fron. 


FlanderB»  Aa. 

Scotland 

New  Soath  Wd«« 

Bengal 

Larache,  Babal  4m. 

UnitedStatoe. 

Bidlj. 

SmTrna,     Trieste^ 

Morea. 
Maracaibq,  Bio  de  U 

Bache,  tefaoUla. 
Beaegal. 
Valparatso. 
New  Caithagen^ 
SaatlndieaT 
Calcutta)  8iiig»poi% 
Ceylon. 


Boference  may  be  made  to  a  number  of  these 
productions,  as  AlgabovillAy  Catbohit,  "Dm* 
Ihvi,  ^.,  under  their  own  names,  as  alphabet* 
icaUy  arranged  in  this  work.  A  great  variety 
of  pther  vegetable  substances  have  been  intro- 
duced, either  to  be  used  alone,  or  as  an  adjunct 
to  oak  bark,  none  of  which  afford  tannin  in 
such  large  proportion  as  the  gall  nuts.  In  the 
northern  United  States  and  along  the  range  of 
the  Alleghanies  the  bark  of  the  hemlock  JaMes 
Oanadensia)  is  the  chief  source  of  tannin«  It  is 
stripped  in  June,  and  its  effect  is  to  ^ve  a  more 
reddish  tinge  to  the  leather  than  that  produced 
by  oak.  Though  it  is  inferior  to  oak,  the  two 
kinds  of  bark  together  afford,  it  is  supposed, 
a  better  product  than  either  alone.  The  Amer- 
ican oaks  most  esteemed  are,  the  Spanish  oak, 
known  in  the  southern  states  as  the  red  oak 
(Q.faleata),  the  red  oak  of  the  north  (Q,  ruhraX 
the  chestnut  or  rock  oak  (  Q.primtB  m(mticola% 
and  the  black  or  quercitron  oak  (Q.  ttnetoria). 
The  bark  of  the  white  oak  and  of  some  other 
species  is  also  somewhal  used  in  tannSDg»  Tb% 
bark  of  the  AmeiioMi  dMStnnt  (oei9feme»f4S0»> 
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prodaoes  a  tannin  that  is  said  to  render  leather 
more  solid  and  flexible  than  that  prepared  with 
oA,  The  percentage  of  tannin  contained  in  the 
varions  substances  named  below  is  given  by  Dr. 
Campbell  Morfit  in  his  work  on  ^^  The  Arts  of 
Tanning,  Carrying,  and  Leather  Dressing^'  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1852),  the  most  complete  oompendiam 
upon  this  subject : 


Catecbn,  Bombay . 

Bengal.. 

Bhataoyroot 


Kloo  (tannin  and  extraotiTe). 

Bateaffum 

Nut  gaUfl,  Aleppo 

^       Chincae 

"        Istrlan  

Old  oak,  white  inner  bark . . . . 

U  U  U  M  U 

Toang  oak,  white  inner  bark . 
**        **   oolored  or  middle 

bark 

Toang  oak,  entire  bank 


r'ng  oat  bark., 
k  of  the  root. 

Terra  Japonica  or  gamblr 

Arena  root  (geum  urbanwn) 

BqalU-balb 

Btatloe  of  Soath  Carolina  . 
Birch  bark 


Beech  bark 

Larch  bark 

Haselbark 

Chestnut,  American  rose  .... 

**        CaroUna 

"        French 

**        Bpaniflh,  white  In- 
ner bark 

Chestnat,  Spanish,  colored  or 

middle  bark 

Chestnat,  Spanish,  entire  bark 

^        horse 

Iiombardy  poplar 

Blaekthom 

Ash  bark 

Sassafras,  bark  of  the  root. 

Blm  bark 

Bomaoh,  Sicily 

•*       Malaga 


"       OaroUna 

"       Virginia 

Winow,  Leicester,  white  in- 
ner bark. 


Willow.  Leicester,  oolored  or 
middle  bark 


Willow,  Leicester,  entire  bark 
Willow,  Leicester,  bark  of  the 

trank 

Wniow,  weeping 

Bjoamore  bark 


Blder , 

Plum  tree , 

Cherry  treo , 

••        •*    Cornish , 

Tormentil  root 

Comas  sangninea  of  Canada 

Alder  bark 

Apricot  bark , 

Pomegranate  bark , 

Bohemian  olive 

Tan  shrab  with  myrtle  leaves, 

bark 

Borvice  tree  bark  (Jane  berry) 

Cloves 

Winter's  bark 


I! 


65.0 
44.0 
48.6 
8S.8 
75.0 
78.8 
65.0 
69.0 
84.0 
81.0 
14.3 
15.8 

4.0 

6.0 

88.0 

&9 

40.0 

41.0 

84.0 

12.4 

1.6 

1.4 

8.0 

1.6 

8.0 

ao 

6.0 
4.0 

1.8 

03 
0.5 
8.0 
&5 
&8 
80) 
58.0 
8.9 
16.3 
16.4 
10.4 
5.0 
10.0 

l&O 

8.1 
6.8 

1.4 

16.0 

16.0 

1.4 

2.8 

1.6 

84.0 

19.0 

46.0 

44.0 

86.0 

82.0 

88.0 

140 

18.0 

lao 

15.0 
9.0 


Attth«ritj. 


"Davy. 

u 

Peschler. 

O.  O.  Gmelin. 

Yaaqaelin. 

E.  Solly. 

Gaibort 

Bley. 

Bodera. 

Cadet  de  GaMiiieoazt. 

Davy. 


Davy  and  Seiffer. 

U  tl  tt 

Esenbeck. 

Tromsdor£ 

VogoL 

Parrish. 

Davy. 

Bigipan. 

Davy. 

u 

« 

Cadet  de  GasBtncoart. 

14  U 

Jalla  de  Fontenelle. 
Davy. 

M 

U 

Julia  de  Fonisnalle. 

U  H 

Davy. 

II 

Beinseh. 
Davy. 

H 
U 

Franck. 

Cadet  do  Gaarinoonrt 


Davy. 


Cadet  de  Oasslnoonit. 

tt  u 

Biggen. 

Davy. 

Biegem. 

Cadet  de  Oasrinooort 


Davy. 
Henry. 


— ^Tanning  is  not  the  onljr  method  of  oonyerting 
the  fibroos  portion  of  the  skins  of  animals  into 
leather.    Yarioos  mineral  saltSi  that  have  the 


property  of  forming  insoliible  eomponnds  with 
the  gelatine  and  albamen  of  the  skins,  have  been 
fonnd  to  prodnce  a  amilar  effect  with  tannin  ifr- 
sel^  and  naye  eyen  been  need  in  some  cases  to 
greater  advantage  by  reason  of  greater  sin^ 
city  in  the  application,  and  of  less  coat  of  time 
and  materials  in  the  operation.  Sometimes  the 
two  methods  of  treatment  are  combined,  the 
leather  being  first  saturated  with  the  solii- 
tion  of  mineral  salts,  and  then  subjected  to  a 
short  process  of  tanning,  after  whi(^  it  is  cur- 
ried as  nsaaL  The  material  called  tawed  lea- 
ther is  a  preparation  of  the  skins  by  the  use  of 
a  salt  of  alnmina.  Skins  prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  furrier,  as  described  m  Fvu  Dbsbbihq^  an 
properly  tawed  leather.  The  hair  nunr  be  r^ 
moved,  and  the  product  is  then  a  soft  leatner  smfc- 
able  for  gloves.  By  Bordier^s  process,  patented 
in  1842,  the  salt  used  is  a  snbsulphato  of  tba 
peroxide  of  iron,  prepared  from  the  protoenl- 
phate  (copperas)  by  digesting  this  with  a  nuz- 
ture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  till  nitrooi 
acid  fumes  are  no  longer  given  off.  Instead  of 
nitric  acid,  peroxide  of  manganese  may  be  used 
to  furnish,  oxygen  to  peroxidize  the  protoealtcf 
iron.  After  the  mixture  has  been  left  quiet  24 
hours  it  is  diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  and  freshly  prepared  hydrated  peroxide 
of  iron  is  added  to  give  an  excess  of  base.  After 
standing  several  days,  the  preparation  being  fre- 
quently stirred,  it  is  ready  for  the  skins,  "nieee 
are  left  in  the  li<juid,  the  thin  skins  8  days,  and 
the  heavy  ones,  mtended  for  sole  leather,  6  to 
8  days.  The  subsulphate  of  iron  is  absorbed, 
and  the  free  acids  remain  in  the  liquor.  By  the 
Dutch  or  Oavalin^s  process,  the  skins  are  fint 
macerated  in  a  solution  of  alum  and  cbrems 
salt,  and  after  this  in  one  of  copperas.  A  cooh 
.  pound,  or  more  than  one,  of  iron  and  chrome  is 
produced  in  the  skins,  converting  them  into 
leather.  They  are  afterward  soaked  4  days  in 
a  solution  of  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  2  parts  of  alum  in  18  parts  of  water,  the 
skins  being  taken  out  every  day,  dried  and 
rubbed,  and  the  strength  of  the  liquor  kept  up 
by  additions  of  the  salts  employed.  They  are 
then  similarly  treated  in  a  bath  composed  of 
copperas  dissolved  in  6  times  its  weight  of  ocdd 
water,  the  skins  being  suspended  so  aa  not  to 
touch  each  other  in  the  bath.  Leather  tiioe 
made  lacks  the  material,  tannin,  which  ordina- 
rily  facilitates  its  being  blackened.  To  prodnoe 
this  effect  it  is  consequently  dyed  by  a  difienot 
method  from  that  given  for  tanned  leather.  A 
mordant  is  first  implied,  consisting  of  a  strong 
solution  of  alum  and  copperas,  and  after  thie 
thesurfiioe  is  rubbed  with  a  strong  decoctjoe 
of  logwood.  A  process  largely  in  use  in  New 
England,  first  invented  and  patented  by  Trot 
A.  E.  £aton  of  Kew  York,  consists  in  theses 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  not  as  a  aubstitnte  iior 
tannin,  but  as  a  means  of  facilitating  its  con- 
bination  with  the  gelatine.  It  is  used  with  any 
of  the  ordinary  tanning  solutions^  and  so  hastene 
the  process  that  calf  skins,  which  by  the  M 
methods  required  from  8  to  4  months  for  their 
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twtanent^  can  be  veil  tanned  in  10  daja.  It 
is  a  common  bat  mistaken  impression  that  leath- 
er tanned  rapidlj  is  necessarily  weak.  On  the 
eontrarj,  the  longer  the  hides  remain  in  the  li- 
qoor  the  more  gelatine  most  be  dissolved  and 
lost,  and  consequently  the  more  imperfect  is  the 
proeeea.  The  late  Hon.  Gideon  Lee,  in  a  coarse 
of  leotorea  deliyered  in  New  York  npon  tannin^^ 
remarked  that  in  all  of  nomeroos  experiments 
he  had  observed  of  both  slow  and  qaiok  tanning 
(the  preparation  of  the  hides  for  the  ooze  being 
eqaajjy  well  done),  he  had  found  the  qnick-tan- 
ned  leather  of  a  firmer  and  closer  teztnre,  more 
solid,  less  pervioofl,  vastly  greater  in  weight, 
and  mr  more  dnrable  in  the  wear  than  the  slow- 
tanned  leather.  And  when  all  the  gelatine 
composing  the  hide  is  combined  with  the  tan- 
nin, not  a  single  additional  onnce  can  be  gained 
from  the  strongest  ooze,  however  long  the  pro- 
cess is  oontinaed.  By  the  ordinary  process  in 
the  United  States  the  tanning  is  contmued  from 
8  to  6  or  7  months,  varying  in  different  years 
from  different  qualities  of  hides,  and  sometimes 
owing  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  seasons. 
The  largest  tanneries  are  usually  in  the  vicinity 
of  hemlock  forests,  where  the  bark  can  be  most 
economically  procared.  Some  of  these  estab- 
liflhmenta  are  of  immense  extent,  with  several 
hnndred  vats,  and  a  capacity  of  tanning  nearly 
100,000  sides  of  leather.  The  consumption  of 
bark  is  rated  at  about  a  cord  to  10  sides,  and 
the  aides  average  over  184  lbs.  each.  The  tan- 
neriea  include  extensive  ouildings  for  storing 
bark,  mills  for  grinding  it,  and  those  for  soften- 
ing the  dry  South  American  hides,  which  is 
done  by  beating  them  after  they  are  soaked  in 
water.  There  are  also  machines  for  rolling  the 
leather,  and  copper  heaters  for  warming  the 
liquors. 

LEAVENWORTH,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Kansas, 
bounded  N.  £.  by  the  MiBsouri  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Missouri,  and  S.  by  the  Kan- 
sas ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  about 
16,000.— Lbavbnwobth,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
the  preceding  co.,  founded  in  1854^  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  8  m.  below  Fort 
Leavenworth  and  500  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river ;  pop.  in  1857, 2,000 ;  in  1860,  about  10.000. 
The  river  is  here  swift  and  deep,  and  bordered 
on  the  Kansas  side  by  a  natural  levee  of  rocks. 
The  city  has  straight  avenues,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
ooattins  (1860)  12  churches,  7  schools,  8  bank- 
ing houses,  11  hotels,  18  lumber  yards,  7  steam 
saw  mills,  a  flour  mill,  a  machine  shop,  8  soap 
and  can^e  ftctories,  6  breweries,  2  coach  and 
wagon  fiftctories,  1  sash  and  blind  factory,  4  brick 
yards,  and  several  miscellaneous  manuifactories. 
Messrs.  Russell,  M^jor,  and  Waddell,  the  govern- 
ment contractors,  have  an  immense  establish- 
ment here  connected  with  the  transportation 
Inunness,  in  which  are  employed  6,000  teamsters 
and  45,000  oxen.  Three  daily  and  five  weekly 
new^wpers  are  published,  one  of  which  is  in 
German  and  one  in  French.  The  city  is  con- 
nected with  St  Joseph  and  Jefferson  Oity  by 


steamboat  lines,  and  by  didly  atetfes  with  Law- 
rence, Fort  Biley^Leoompton,  Topeka,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Atchison,  Wyandot,  and  Kansas  City. 
Telegraphic  communication  with  the  East  was 
established  in  1859. 

LEBANON,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  bounded  N* 
W.  by  Kittatinny  or  Blue  mountain,  and  S.  £.  by 
South  mountain,  and  drained  by  Swatara  river 
and  its  branches;  area,  288  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1850,  26,071.  It  consists  almost  wholly  of  a 
valley,  and  has  mines  of  excellent  iron  ore  in 
connection  with  rich  veins  of  copper;  slate, 
limestone,  and  marble  also  abound.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  241,- 
989  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  274,095  of  wheat 
872,542  of  oats,  25,602  tons  of  hay,  and  417,074 
lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  86  grist  mills,  18 
saw  mills,  15  tanneries,  5  newspaper  offices,  52 
churches,  and  5,788  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Union  canal  and  the  Lebanon  val- 
ley branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  rail- 
road traverse  the  country.    Capital,  Lebanon. 

LEBANON.  L  A  village  of  South  Lebanon 
township,  and  the  capital  of  Lebanon  co.,  Penn., 
situated  on  Quitopahilla  creek  and  on  the  Union 
canal,  24  m.  K  from  Harrisburg ;  pop.  in  1852, 
about  8,000.  The  Lebanon  valley  branch  of 
die  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad  connects 
it  with  Reading  and  Harrisburg,  and  the  North 
Lebanon  railroad  with  GomwaU  ore  banks.  It 
has  an  active  trade,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of 
a  rich  iron  mining  district,  having  several  large 
furnaces  in  operation  in  the  immediate  vicini^. 
The  village  is  regularly  and  substantially  built : 
the  houses  are  mostly  of  brick  or  stone;  ana 
there  are  several  schools,  newspaper  offices, 
warehouses,  a  bank,  a  library,  and  various  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  chiefly  of  iron,  malt 
liauors,  leather,  earthenware,  &c  II.  The  cap- 
tat  of  Marion  co.,  Ky.,  situated  on  Hardin's 
creek,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Lebanon  branch 
of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad,  5  m. 
from  Rolling  fork  of  Salt  river,  and  55  m.  S.  S. 
W.  from  Frankfort;  pop.  in  1859,  about  1,200. 
It  contains  6  churches,  a  female  seminary,  an 
academy  for  boys,  a  flour  mill,  and  8  hotels,  and 
is  the  seat  of  St.  Mary's  Roman  Oatholic  college, 
which  in  1859  had  115  students.  IIL  The  cap- 
ital of  Wilson  CO.,  Tenn.,  situated  on  a  branch 
of  Cumberland  river,  80  m.  £.  from  Nashville: 
pop.  in  1851,  about  2,000.  It  contains  several 
academies,  churches,  &o.,  has  manufactories  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  is  the  seat  of 
Cumberland  university,  founded  in  1841,  and 
having,  in  1859, 11  professors,  165  students,  and 
a  librarv  of  4,000  volumes.  This  institution  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Cumberland  Presbvte- 
rians;  attached  to  it  are  a  law  school  with  8 
professors  and  188  students,  founded  in  1847, 
and  a  theological  department  with  2  professors 
and  88  students,  founded  in  1855.  lY.  A  vil- 
lage and  the  capital  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  on 
Turtle  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Little  Miami  river, 
87  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Cincinnati ;  pop.  in  1859^ 
about  8,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  JLitUe  Miami 
rulroad,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Warren 
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county  oanalf  whiob  oonnects  the  Tillage  witb  the 
Miami  canal.  In  1859  it  contained  7  chnrobea 
(2  Baptist,  1  Oonffrc»ationa],  1  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  2  Methodist,  and  1  Presbyterian), 
a  normal  school,  a  public  library,  2  saw  mills,  2 
flour  mills,  and  2  private  banking  offices.  Two 
weekly  newspapers  and  a  monthly  magazine 
are  published  here.  Y.  A  post  yillage  of  Bt. 
Clair  CO.,  BL,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rail- 
road, 20  m.  £.  from  St  Louis ;  pop.  in  1850, 
507.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  has  a  newspaper 
office,  several  stores  and  mills,  and  is  the  seat 
of  McEendree  college,  a  Methodist  institution 
founded  in  1885,  and  having  6  professors,  82 
students,  and  a  library  of  5,500  volumes. 

LEBANON,  LiBAKus,  or  Jbbxl  Libnast,  the 
western  of  two  mountain  chains  in  Syria  whidi 
are  thrown  off  from  the  Taurus  range  near  the 
N.  E.  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  ex- 
tend S.  S.  W.  almost  parallel  with  the  coast 
The  eastern  of  these  riages  is  called  Anti-Liba^ 
BUS,  Anti-Lebanon,  or  Jebel  esh-Shurki.  The 
Lebanon  is  the  higher  of  the  two,  its  average 
altitude  being  estimated  at  8,000  feet,  while 
its  culminating  peak,  Jebel  Makmel,  in  lat 
84""  12'  N.,  is  about  12,000  feet  above  sea  level 
On  its  W.  side  it  sends  off  several  spurs  which 
traverse  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  and  termi- 
nate at  the  Mediterranean  in  bold  promontories. 
On  the  E.  lies  the  valley  of  Ccele-Syria^  now  call- 
ed £1  Bnkaa,  which  separates  this  range  from 
Anti-Libanus.  It  is  about  100  m.  long  and 
from  10  to  20  m.  in  breadth,  with  an  elevation, 
near  the  source  of  the  Orontes,  of  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  S.  of  it  lies  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  the  most  iniportant  of  the  rivers  of  this 
mountain  system.  The  next  largest  is  the  Oron- 
tes (Arab.  El  Aaty\  which  cuts  through  the 
Lebanon  at  Antakia  (Antioch),  about  lat.  86°  7'. 
The  general  geological  formation  of  the  Lebanon 
is  carboniferous  and  mountain  limestone,  the 
whiteness  of  which  is  said  to  have  given  to  the 
range  its  name,  signifying  **  white.^'  The  rock 
is  very  porous,  and  has  been  worn  by  the  action 
of  air  and  water  into  numerous  caves  and  hol- 
lows, which  once  sheltered  the  nersecuted  Jews 
and  Christians.  Graywacke,  slate,  basalt,  and 
other  igneous  rooks,  granite,  ffueiss,  dolomite, 
iron,  and  coal  are  also  found.  Mines  of  the  last 
two  minerals  are  worked  to  some  extent  The 
scenery  of  the  mountains  when  viewed  from 
the  sea  or  plains  is  in  the  highest  degree  pictu- 
resque ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  littie  is  pre- 
sented to  interest  the  traveller  except  rugged 
ravines  and  dangerous  precipices.  The  vegeta- 
tion is  scanty,  luthongh  here  and  there  appear 
pleasant  groves,  of  which  the  famous  cedars  of 
Lebanon  n>rm  the  most  remarkable  part,  or  good 
pasture  grounds  to  which  the  Arabs  resort  in 
summer.  The  lower  parts  of  the  range,  how- 
ever, are  exceptions  to  these  remarks;  they 
are  well  watered  and  cultivated,  and  their 
valleys  contain  orchards,  vineyards,  mulberry 
plantations,  and  grain  fields.  Olives  are  also 
produced,  and  on  the  K  side  are  scrub  oaks. 
The  habitable  regions  of  the  Lebanon  are 


chiefly  in  the  possessloa  of  the  Maronites  and 
Druses.    (SeePALEerras,  andPHiSNiciA.) 

L£  BAS,  Phiupfk,  a  French  historian  and 
archssologist,  bom  in  Paris,  June  17, 17M.  At 
the  age  of  16  he  entered  the  navy,  which  he  left 
8  years  later  for  the  army.  He  shared  in  the 
campaigns  of  1818-'14,  and  then  leaving  the 
service  was  employed  for  6  years  in  the  office 
of  a  magistrate.  In  1820  he  was  chosoi  by 
Queen  Hortense  to  act  as  tutor  to  Prince  Lonia 
Napoleon,  now  Napoleon  III.,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  Oct  1,  1827.  After  holdiig 
professorships  at  Paris  successively  of  history 
and  of  the  Greek  language  and  literatore,  be  was 
commissioned  in  1^  by  the  French  gover»> 
ment  to  undertake  a  tour  of  archfD<^o^cal  in- 
vestigation in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  during 
which  he  made  many  valuable  discoyeriesL  He 
is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  booiks  en 
very  varied  subjects,  embracing  essays  on  ol«- 
sical  inscriptions,  editions  of  ancient  authon^ 
travels,  ancient  and  mediieval  history,  politio^ 
instruction  in  German,  and  translations  from 
German  and  Englbh.  His  best  known  wocla 
are  his  Explicatum  de9  tMeriptioM  Oreeaum  it 
Zatinea  reeueilliei  en  Orlee  (1885-^7),  and  Vof- 
age  archsologique  en  Griee  et  en  AHe  Mmmn 
(1847  et  $eq„  still  unfinished). 

LE  BR  U  N,  Chablks,  a  French  painter,  bon 
in  Paris,  March  22,  1619,  died  there,  Feb.  12, 
1690.  He  studied  in  the  school  of  Simon  Voest, 
and  at  the  age  of  15  produced  a  picture  of 
**  Diomedes  devoured  by  his  own  Horses.**  Et 
afterward  studied  under  Nicolas  Pouaem  in 
Rome,  and  for  6  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  antique  and  of  the  old  masten, 
and  returned  to  Paris  in  1648.  At  the  reoonh 
mendation  of  Colbert,  Louis  XIY.  appcMnted 
him  his  first  painter,  and  conferred  upon  bim 
the  direction  of  the  manu&ctory  of  Crobelin 
tapestry.  He  painted  a  grand  series  of  pictarea, 
now  at  Versailles,  illustrating  the  miUtaiy  tri- 
umphs and  public  works  of  me  reign  of  Loois 
XI  v.,  executed  in  a  half  classical,  half  alleger- 
ical  style,  the  monarch  being  represented  in  a 
Roman  toga  with  the  flowing  peruke  of  the  17th 
century,  and  with  other  incongruities  and  ana- 
chronisms. For  the  Louvre  he  painted  a  series 
entitled  the  **  Battles  of  Alexanaer,"  whi^  are 
considered  among  his  finest  works,  and  are  wefi 
known  through  tiie  spirited  engravings  of  G^ 
rard  Audran.  Another  of  his  pictures^  **  Mary 
Magdalen  washing  the  Feet  of  the  Bavioar  in 
the  House  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,'*  was  so  highly 
esteemed,  that  in  1816  the  emperor  of  Rnsw 
accepted  it  in  exchange  for  the  celebrated 
'^  Marriage  at  Cana,"  by  Paul  Veronese,  now  in 
the  Louvre.  He  remained  in  favor  with  Louis 
XIV.  until  his  death. 

LEBRIJN,  Ohablbs  FnAKQOis,  dnke  of  Pie- 
cenza,  a  French  statesman  and  author,  bora  in 
St.  Sauveur-Lendelin,  Normandy,  March  19, 
1789,  died  near  Dourdan,  June  16.  1824.  He 
was  fortunate  in  early  life  in  securmg  the  pro- 
tection of  Chancellor  MaupeoxL  After  the 
downfall  of  his  patron  he  oooupied  himself 
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-wiiik  prose  translations  of  Tasso's  G&ruioUmrM 
UberatOy  Homer^s  Iliad,  and  other  works.  A 
letter  advocating  political  and  social  reformS| 
published  bj  him  in  1789  under  the  title  of  La 
voix  du  citoyeriy  brought  him  into  considerable 
notice,  and  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the 
statea-generaL  As  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
ent aasembl  J  he  opposed  the  issuing  of  assignats 
and  the  establishment  of  lotteries.  He  subse- 
quently became  president  of  the  directory  of 
8eine-et-0ise,  was  twice  imprisoned  during  the 
reign  of  terror,  entered  the  council  of  the  an- 
cients in  1795,  and  after  the  18th  Brumaire 
was  appointed  by  Bonaparte  8d  consul.  He 
owed  this  elevation  to  his  integrity  of  charao- 
ter,  as  well  as  to  his  abilities  as  a  financier, 
whjch  had  been  advantageously  displayed  while 
he  was  a  legislator.  I^oleon  wished  also  to 
afford  a  proof  of  his  moderation  by  selecting 
for  so  high  an  office  a  man  of  aristocratic  con- 
nections and  predilections.  Lebrun  rendered 
important  services  to  the  country  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  its  finances  and  the  establishment  of 
the  court  of  accounts,  and  after  the  coronation 
of  the  emperor  was  created  arch-treasurer  and 
duke  of  rlacenza.  He  was  also  at  different 
times  governor-general  of  Genoa  and  of  Hol- 
land. After  the  abdication  of  Kapoleon  he  ad- 
hered to  the  Bourbons;  but  having  accepted 
office  under  the  emperor  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  he  was  subsequently  excluded  from  the 
diamber  of  peers  until  1819.  His  latter  years 
were  passed  in  retirement,  during  which  he  fin- 
ished a  translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

LEBRUN,  PiSBRE  Antoins,  a  French  poet, 
bom  in  Paris,  Kov.  29, 1785.  At  an  early  age 
he  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  Ooriolanj  and  other 
poetical  compositions,  which  secured  for  him 
tiie  patronage  of  Francois  de  KeufchAteau,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  the  directory.  On  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  he  wrote  a  poem,  for  which  he 
received  a  pension  of  1,200  francs  from  the 
government.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  he 
celebrated  the  glories  of  Napoleon  in  a  series 
of  poems.  In  1828  he  succeeded  his  patron, 
Coont  NeufchAteau,  as  a  member  of  the  French 
academy.  From  1881  to  1848  he  officiated  as 
director  of  the  royal  printing  establishment. 
For  some  time  he  was  under  Louis  Philippe  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  since  1853 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  imperial  senate. 
The, publication  of  his  complete  works  was 
commenced  in  1844.  They  include  a  number 
of  dramas,  of  which  his  Marie  Stuart  is  based 
upon  Schiller*s  tragedy  of  that  name. 

LEBRUK,  PoNOE  Denis  £oouohabd,  a  lyric 
poet,  sometimes  called  the  *' French  Pindar,^' 
Dom  in  Paris,  Aug.  11, 1729,  died  there,  Sept.  2, 
1807.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  the 
prince  de  Oonti,  and  as  early  as  his  12th  year  he 
began  to  write  verses.  By  the  advice  of  L.  Ra- 
cine he  founded  his  style  upon  classic  models, 
and  his  odes  and  epigrams  soon  brought  him 
into  notice.  His  early  life  was  not  fortunate,  his 
wife,  a  beautiful  woman,  celebrated  in  many 
of  hu  poems  under  the  name  of  ^*  Fanny,"  hav- 


ing procured  a  legal  separation  after  a  stormy 
umon  of  14  years,  and  his  littie  property  hav- 
ing been  dissipated  by  the  insolvency  of  the 
prince  de  Gu^end.  He  avenged  himself  on  his 
enemies  by  stinging  epigrams  and  passionate 
lyrics.  Upon  the  appointment  of  Oalonne  as 
comptroller-general  of  finance^  he  received  a 
pension  of  2,000  livres,  and  his  muse  was  en- 
ergetically employed  in  celebrating  the  virtues 
of  the  king.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  mon- 
archy he  sang  the  praises  of  the  republic  with 
no  less  enthusiasm.  He  subsequently  ingrati- 
ated himself  with  the  first  consul,  and  received 
a  pension  of  6,000  firancs,  on  which  he  subsist- 
ed comfortably  until  the  close  of  his  life.  His 
literary  remains  include  140  odes  of  all  kinds, 
600  epigrams,  4  books  of  elegies  and  2  of  poet- 
ical episties,  and  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  pieces. 

LEOLERO,  Joseph  Yiotob,  a  French  writer 
and  philologist,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  2,  1789. 
After  distinguishing  himself  as  a  teacher  in  va- 
rious schook,  he  became  in  1824  professor  of 
Latin  eloquence  and  in  1882  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  letters  of  Paris,  which  position  he  still  holds; 
he  is  also  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions and  belles-lettres,  and  ordinary  councillor 
of  the  board  of  public  instruction.  He  has  ed- 
ited tiie  works  of  many  old  French  writers,  and 
commented  on  the  Fablia/ua  and  other  literary 
remains  of  the  middle  ages.  He  has  also  trans- 
lated or  edited  several  classic  authors.  Among 
his  principal  works  are :  the  moge  de  Montaigne 
(Paris,  1812) ;  Lee  pensSes  de  Platan,  in  Greek 
and  French  with  a  commentary  (181 8) :  N&meUe 
rhitorique  (1828) ;  and  Des  jaurnaux  ehee  lea  So- 
mains  (1888).  For  many  years  past  M.  Leclero 
has  been  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  great  Bte- 
toire  littiravre  de  la  France,  of  which  the  28d 
volume,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  18th 
century,  appeared  in  1866. 

LEGOMPTON,  a  town  of  Kansas  and  capital 
of  the  territory,  situated  on  the  Kansas  river, 
about  midwav  between  Topeka  and  Lawrence, 
and  60  m.  W.  from  Westport,  Mo.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  U.  S.  land  office,  and  $50,000  was  ap- 
propriated by  congress  to  erect  the  government 
buildings  in  it. 

LE  GONTE,  Joror,  an  American  naturalist, 
bom  near  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  Feb.  22,  1784. 
He  entered  the  corps  of  U.  8.  engineers  in 
1818,  and  was  early  einployed  in  various  im- 
portant surveys  and  fortifications.  He  always 
manifested  a  taste  for  the  natural  sciences,  to 
which  he  has  contributed  many  important  pa- 
pers in  the  departments  of  botany  and  zoology. 
His  principal  publications  are :  ^  Monogriq>hs 
of  the  North  American  Species  of  Utricularia, 
Gratiola,  and  Ruellia^'  (in  the  '^Annals  of  the 
New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,"  voL  i.) ; 
^'  Obiservations  of  the  North  American  Species 
of  Viola"  (ibid.,  vol.  il);  "Descriptions  of  the 
Species  of  North  American  Tortoises"  (ibid., 
vol.  iiu) ;  "A  Monography  of  North  American 
Histeroides"  (Boston  "  Journal  of  Natural  His- 
tory," vol.  v.);  "Descriptions  of  Three  New 
Species  of  Arvioola,  with  Remarks  upon  other 
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North  American  Rodents'*  ("Proceedings  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Boiences  of  Philadel- 
phia,'' Yol.  vi.}-~JoHN  L.,  M.D.,  an  American 
naturalist^  son  of  the  preceding,  horn  in  New 
York,  May  18, 1825.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
New  York  coUege  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  1846.  During  his  studies  at  this  institution 
he  made  several  scientific  journeys,  to  Lake  Su- 
perior and  the  upper  Mississippi  in  1844,  to  the 
Kooky  mountuns  in  1845,  and  to  Lake  Superior 
again  in  1846.  In  1848  he  made  a  third  jour- 
ney to  the  shores  of  this  lake  in  company  with 
Agassiz  and  a  numher  of  others,  and  contribut- 
ed the  account  of  the  eoleoptera  to.  the  yolume 
in  which  the  results  of  the  expedition  were  given 
to  the  world.  In  the  following  year  he  visited 
California,  where  he  remained  until  1851,  and 
explored  the  Colorado  river.  He  has  contrib- 
uted many  papers,  chiefly  on  coleopterous  in- 
sects, to  the  transactions  of  various  Ameri- 
can learned  societies,  and  to  the  Smithsonian 
**  Contributions  to  Ejiowledee."  His  principal 
published  works  are :  "  Catmoffue  of  Geodapha- 
gous  Coleoptera  of  the  United  States^'  Qn  the 
"Annals  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Natural 
History,"  vol.  iv.) ;  "  On  the  Pselaphid89  of  the 
United  States"  (Boston  '^Journal  of  Natural 
History,"  vol.  vi.);  "  On  the  Classification  of  the 
CarabidiB  of  the  United  States"  (*' Transactions 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,"  vol. 
X.) ;  "Attempt  to  Classify  the  Longicomia  of 
the  United  States"  ("  Journal  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,"  new  series, 
vols.  1.  and  ii.) ;  "  Synopsis  of  the  Melolonthida 
of  the  United  States"  f  ibid.,  vol.  iii.) ;  "  Coleop- 
tera of  the  Regions  aajacent  to  the  Boundary 
Line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico" 
(ibid.,  vol.  iv.) ;  "  Revision  of  the  ElateridoB  of  the 
United  States"  ("  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,"  vol.  x.") ;  "  Revision  of 
CicindelsB  of  the  United  States"  (ibid.,  vol.  xi.); 
"Revision  of  the  BuprestidsD  of  the  United 
States"  (ibid.,  vol.  xi.);  « Report  on  the  Cole- 
opterous Insects  of  the  47th  Parallel"  ("U.  S. 
Pacific  Railroad  Explorations  and  Surveys," 

vol.  xL).    

LE  CONTE,  John,  M.D.,  an  American  phy- 
sician and  naturalist,  born  in  Liberty  co.,  Ga., 
Dec.  4, 1818.  On  his  father's  side  he  is  a  de- 
scendant of  a  French  Huguenot  who  emigrated 
from  Rouen  near  the  dose  of  the  17th  century 
to  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Through  his  mother 
he  descends  from  the  New  Eneland  Puritans 
who  planted  the  Dorchester  colony  in  South 
Carolina,  a  portion  of  whom  subsequently  es- 
tablished the  Midway  settlement  in  Liberty  co., 
Ga.  His  grandfather  removed  to  Georgia  prior 
to  the  revolution.  His  father,  Lewis  I^  Conte, 
Jr..  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  college,  N.  Y., 
ana  was  through  life  a  diligent  and  enthusiastic 
student  of  the  natural  sciences.  After  receiving 
his  preparatory  education  near  home,  the  son 
entered,  in  Jan.  1885,  Franklin  college,  Athens, 
Ga.  (Georgia  university),  and  was  graduated 
with  hiffh  honors  in  1888.  In  1841  he  re- 
ceived uie  degree  of  M.D.  fh>m  the  college  of 


physicians  aud  surgeons  in  New  York  city, 
and  in  the  following  year  established  himself 
as  a  practitioner  in  Savannah,  Ga.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  medical  periodical  literature 
from  1842  to  1846.  In  the  autumn  of  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  natanl 
philosophy  in  Franklin  college,  his  ahnamaUr, 
which  ^sition  he  held  for  9  years.  Daring 
this  x>enod  he  continued  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  leading  scientific  journals  of  the  country 
on  questions  of  physical  science.  He  resicned 
his  chair  in  1865  to  become  lecturer  on  chem- 
istry in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeom 
in  New  York  city.  In  1856  he  accepted  a  csD 
to  the  South  Carolina  college  at  Oolnmbk 
where  he  had  been  unanimously  elected  to  fill 
the  chair,  then  first  created,  of  natural  and  me- 
chanical philosophy,  which  office  he  stUl  holds 
(1860).  His  numerous  papers  in  perio£cab 
embrace  a  great  variety  of  important  snMects 
in  medicine  and  natural  science.— Joskph,  MJ)^ 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Liberty  co, 
(ra.,  Feb.  26,  1828.  After  a  preparatory  edu- 
cation in  his  native  county,  he  entered  Franklm 
coUe^,  Ga.,  in  1888,  was  graduated  with  d» 
tinction  in  1841,  and  in  1845  was  graduated 
as  M.D.  in  the  college  of  physicians  imd  8a^ 

Sions,  New  York.  He  removed  in  1848  to 
aeon,  Ga.,  where  he  practised  his  prolu- 
sion. In  1850  he  went  to  Cambridge,  Mssi^ 
to  complete  under  Agassiz  a  course  of  stupes 
lonff  before  undertaken  in  natural  history  aad 
ffeology.  He  remained  18  months  under  that 
distinguished  savant,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
1851  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  tne  ree6, 
keys,  and  x>eninsula  of  Florida,  assisting  him  is 
the  observations  which  resulted  in  the  discov- 
eries made  concerning  the  recency  and  the  coral 
origin  of  those  regions.  After  being  gradnated 
at  the  Lawrence  scientific  school  in  Oambrids^ 
he  returned  to  Georgia,  and  was  elected  to  uie 
chair  ofnatural  sciences  in  Oglethorpe  univer- 
sity. He  resigned  this  office  after  one  year  to 
accept  the  chair  of  natural  history  and  geology 
in  Franklin  college,  which  he  held  for  4  years. 
In  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  prafeasonhip 
of  chemistry  and  eeometry  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina college,  which  he  now  holds.  He  is  an 
occasional  contributor  and  a  frequent  lecturer 
on  scientific  subjects.  Among  nis  more  im- 
portant papers  are  those  "  On  the  Agency  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Formation  of  the  Poh 
insula  and  the  Keys  of  Florida,''  "  On  the  Cor- 
relation of  Pbysical,  Chemical,  and  Vital  Forcee^ 
and  the  Conservation  of  Forces  in  Vital  Fbe- 
nomena,"  and  ^^  On  the  Formation  <^  Contineots 
and  Ocean  Bottoms,"  all  of  which  were  read 
before  the  American  association  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  science. 

LEDA,  in  Greek  mytholorr  the  daughter  of 
King  Thestius  or  Glaucus.  She  was  wife  of 
Tyndareus,  by  whom  she  was  at  first  mother  of 
Timandra  and  Philono).  Her  great  beauty  at- 
tracted the  love  of  Jupiter,  who  under  the  form 
of  a  swan  surprised  her  in  the  bath.  In  time 
she  produced  two  eggs,  from  which  were  htftch- 
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«d  Castor  and  Clytenmestra,  of  mortal  natOML 
being  begotten  by  Tyndarens,  and  PoUoz  ana 
HeleiL  who  were  children  of  Jupiter  and  im* 
mortal.  There  are  many  versions  of  this  fable 
cf  Leda  and  the  swan,  some  reversing  the  ori- 
gin of  the  children,  and  others  rednomg  their 
nnmber;  also  of  the  subsequent  history  of 
Leda.  One  account  states  that  she  was  after 
death  deified  as  Nemesis,  while  another  declares 
that  Nemesis  was  the  mother  and  Leda  only 
the  nurse  or  guardian  of  the  egss.  Mytholo- 
gists  have  conjectured  an  identity  between  Leda 
and  Leto  or  Latona. 

LEDEBOUB,  Eabl  Eboedbioh  tok,  a  Ger- 
man botanist  and  larayeller,  bom  in  Stralsund, 
Jnly  8,  1785,  died  in  Munich,  July  4,  1851. 
He  was  graduated  at  Stockholm  as  doctor  of 
philosophy  at  an  early  age,  and  appointed  in 
1805  teacher  and  director  of  the  botanic  gar- 
den at  Greifswalde.  Li  1811  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  at  the  university  of 
Dorjpat,  in  Russia.  In  1826  he  e:n>lored  the 
Altai  mountains,  and  the  result  of  his  investi- 
gations is  embodied  in  his  Beite  dureh  das  AU 
taigebirge  und  die  Dionga^rUche  KirgiaeMteppe 
(3  vols.,  Berlin,  1829-'dO).  and  in  his  important 
botanical  worl^  Flora  Altaiea  (4  vols.,  Berlin, 
1829-'d4).  In  the  preparation  of  the  latter 
work,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Ie<me%  Flantarum 
JfowMTum  Floram  BoMicam  illwtrantes  (5  vols, 
fbl.,  with  500  colored  plates,  Riga,  182d-'84),  he 
was  assisted  by  his  travelling  companions  Meyer 
and  Bunge.  He  regarded  his  I2ora  Boikca 
(B  vols.,  fitnttgart,  1842-'51),  as  the  greatest 
aeientifio  achievement  of  his  life.  He  resided 
goccMsively  in  Odessa  and  Heidelberg,  and  in 
Munich  from  1848  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

LEDRU-ROLLIN,  Albxaitdbs  Attoustb.  a 
French  jurist  and  politidaD,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb. 
8, 1808.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  physician,  he 
received  a  liberal  education,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.  A  paper  on 
martial  bw,  which  had  been  proclaimed  at 
Paris  by  the  government  io  consequence  of  the 
repub^can  insurrection  of  1882,  gave  evidence 
of  his  ability  as  a  lawyer.  Two  years  later,  his 
Mimoire  mr  le$  SvinemenU  de  la  rue  Trane^ 
nanain  produced  a  deep  sensation,  and  thence- 
forth he  was  employee!  as  counsel  by  most  of 
the  opposition  journals  and  republican  conspira- 
tors who  were  prosecuted  under  Louis  Philippe. 
In  the  numerous  trials  in  which  he  thus  be- 
came engaged,  he  gained  a  certain  amount  of 
popularity  by  his  boldness  and  a  fervid  though 
not  always  classical  eloquence.  In  1887  he  as- 
samed  the  editorship  of  the  Jourriol  du  Palaie^ 
a  law  periodical  of  high  standing ;  he  reprinted 
the  volumes  previously  published  (27  vols.  8vo., 
1791-1887),  and  continued  it  for  10  years.  He 
also  superintended  the  publication  of  a  work 
entitled  Jurisprudence  Fran^aise^  au  Repertoire 
du  Journal  du  Palais  (8  vols.  4to.,  1848-^8), 
and  added  to  it  a  remarkable  introduction.  In 
1844-'0  appeared  his  Jurisprudence  administra- 
tive en  mature  eontentieuse  de  1789  d  1881  (9 
Tob.  8vo).    About  the  same  time  he  was  the 


diief  editor  of  the  daily  law  newspaper,  Le 
droits  In  1888  he  bought  the  place  of  attorney 
at  the  court  of  cassation,  but  dbposed  of  it  in 
1846  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  politics. 
In  1841  he  had  been  elected  deputy  by  the  de- 
partment of  Sarthe,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote, 
to  succeed  £tienne  Gamier-Pag^  who  had  just 
died.  He  made  a  bold  confession  of  his  repub- 
lican creed,  which  was  hailed  witli'  enthusiasm 
by  his  constituency,  but  caused  him  to  be  pro»- 
ecttted  by  the  government;  he  was  sentenced 
to  4  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  8,000 
francs ;  on  a  new  trial,  however,  he  was  acquit- 
ted. He  spoke  often  in  the  chamber  of  deputies^ 
but  exerted  little  influence  upon  the  members. 
Nor  did  he  find  hearty  support  among  the  op- 
position press;  he  consequently  established,  un- 
der the  editorship  of  Flocon,  a  journal  of  hia 
own,  La  r^orme.  which  advocated  not  only 
political  but  social  reforms.  In  1845  he  issued 
a  socialist  manifesto,  which  secured  him  a  con- 
siderable party  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society, 
while  it  estranged  from  him  the  middle  classes. 
His  uncompromising  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  tmiversal  sufifrage  displeased  also  the  monar- 
chical opposition  party,  headed  by  Odilon-Bar- 
rot  and  others.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  all 
the  republican  demonstrations  in  the  provinces 
during  the  year  1847 ;  he  was  the  orator  of  the 
poUtical  banquets  at  Lille,  ChAlons-sur-Sa6ne^ 
and  DMon;  and  when  the  revolution,  for  which 
his  violent  attacks  upon  the  government  had  con- 
tributed to  pave  the  way,  broke  out,  he  became 
for  a  short  time  its  acknowledged  leader;  it  was 
he  who  chieflv  prevented  the  regency  of  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  from  being  accepted  by  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  secured  iJie  powerful 
help  of  Lamartme.  On  the  organization  of  the 
provisional  government,  he  was  elected  by  ac- 
clamation one  of  its  members.  His  position  was 
extremely  embarrassing;  he  was  associated 
with  men  whose  principles  were  entirely  dis- 
cordant, some  entertaining  moderate  opinions^ 
others  <m  the  contrary  anxious  to  bring  about 
a  radical  change  in  the  social  ^stem.  Unwill- 
ing to  go  as  &r  as  these  socialistic  revolution- 
isto,  he  gradually  lost  his  popularity  among  the 
lower  classes,  while  he  became  more  than  ever 
the  bugbear  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Their  distrust 
was  deepened  into  hatred  when,  as  minister  of 
the  interior,  he  issued  revolutionary  circulars 
and  sent  special  commissioners  to  various  parts 
of  France  to  further  the  democratic  organization 
of  the  departments.  He  was  held  responsible 
also  for  the  publication  of  the  Bulletins  de  la 
rSpubliquCy  which  were  supposed  at  the  time  to 
be  from  the  pen  of  George  Sand.  Nevertheless 
he  evinced  great  personal  zeal  and  courage  in 
midntaining  tranquillity  in  Paris;  his  timely 
precautions  defeated  the  insurrectionary  attemnt 
of  April  10 ;  he  protected  the  Presse  and  tmm 
de  Girardin  a^»inst  a  mob,  and  reconciled  the 
democrats  of  raris  to  the  return  of  the  army  to 
the  capital.  But  his  efforts  to  prevent  an  open 
rupture  between  the  opposing  parijes  nearly 
lost  him  his  seat  at  the  ensuing  eleotions^  and 
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he  owed  his  retum  to  the  constitaent  assembly 
solely  to  his  name  being  associated  with  those 
of  more  popular  members  of  the  proYisioDsl 
government.  On  the  formation  of  the  execu- 
tive commission  by  the  assembly,  he  was  the 
last  on  the  list,  and  received  but  458  votes 
out  of  about  800,  and  even  this  through  the 
influence  of  Lamartine.  The  insurrection  of 
May  15  increased  the  distrust  of  all  parties  to- 
ward him.  He  aided  in  defeating  the  object 
of  the  insurgents;  but  when  Louis  Blano  and 
Oaussidi^re  were  accused  before  the  assembly, 
he  courageouslv  defended  them.  When,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insurrection  of  June  24,  the 
executive  power  devolved  on  Qen.  Gavaignao, 
Ledru-Bollin  breathed  more  freely;  and  resum- 
ing his  seat  in  the  assembly,  he  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  vindicating  his  own  conduct  and 
opmions,  and  in  the  parliamentary  struggle  that 
followed  displayed  more  than  his  wonted  elo- 
quence, winning  the  suffrages  of  even  his  bitter- 
est opponents.  His  speeches  against  the  state 
of  siege,  his  explanations  of  the  insurrection  of 
June,  and  his  protest  against  the  sending  of  a 
French  army  to  Italy  were  particularly  admired 
as  efforts  of  oratory.  In  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  Dec.  1848,  he  presented. himself  as  the 
democratic  candidate,  but  received  only  870,119. 
votes,  while  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  obtain- 
ed more  than  5,000,000,  and  Gavaignac  nearly  1,- 
500,000.  The  standing  he  held  in  the  assembly, 
his  denunciations  of  the  reactionary  tendencies 
of  the  majority  and  the  government,  and  his  elo- 
quent appeals  in  behalf  of  a  trulv  republican  sys- 
tem, somewhat  revived  his  popularity  during  the 
first  part  of  1849.  To  strengthen  this  returning 
fiivor  he  assisted  at  banquets  in  Le  Mans,  Gh4- 
teauroux,  and  Moulins,  where  his  democratic  ad- 
dresses were  hailed  with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 
A  brutal  attack  upon  his  person  which  took  place 
in  the  last  of  the  above  named  cities,  and  of 
which  he  himself  gave  an  account  in  the  as- 
sembly, also  had  the  effect  of  gaining  him  mnch 
sympathy ;  and  in  the  elections  for  the  legis- 
lative assembly  he  was  chosen  by  5  departments 
at  once,  Seine,  Allier,  Yar,  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  and 
H^ranlt^  while  7  others  gave  him  a  very  heavy 
vote.  This  encouraged  him  to  a  still  more  hearty 
opposition  to  the  government,  and  especially  to 
present  himself  as  the  defender  of  the  Roman 
republic,  which  had  been  crushed  by  the  arms 
of  France.  On  June  1 1  he  concluded  his  protest 
agfunst  the  French  expedition  in  these  words : 
'^  The  constitution  is  violated;  we  will  defend 
it  by  every  possible  means,  and  if  need  be  by 
the  force  of  arms;"  and  at  the  same  time 
moved  the  impeachment  of  the  president  and 
his  cabinet  On  June  18  he  attempted  an  in- 
surrectionary demonstration ;  at  the  head  of  a 
few  deputies,  some  artillerymen  of  the  national 
guard  under  Guinard,  and  a  few  hundred  cit- 
izens, he  went  to  the  e^mtervatoire  det  arU  et 
mStieri  ;  but  here,  before  they  had  time  to  take 
any  decisive  measures,  the  insui^nt^  were  sur- 
rounded by  troops.  Some  of  them  escaped 
through  an  upper  window.    Ledm-Bollin,  after 


i^emaining  conoe&led  for  abont  8  weeks  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  escaped  to  Belgium,  and 
then  repaired  to  England,  whence  he  directed  a 
solemn  protest  against  the  decree  summoiuiig 
him  before  the  high  court  of  justice.  He  was 
sentenced  by  defieiult  to  transportation  for  life. 
Since  that  period  he  has  resided  in  England, 
where  he  supports  himself  partiy  by  the  rem- 
nants of  his  property  and  partiy  by  his  pen. 
Beside  a  pamphlet^  Z0  18  juin,  1848,  an  spohgy 
for  his  conduct  on  that  day,  he  has  published 
Be  la  decadence  de  VAngleterre  (2  vols.  8vo^ 
Paris,  1850),  and  La  loi  Anglaiee  (2  vols.  Svo.). 
He  has  also  been  one  of  the  principal  contribo- 
tors  to  La  toix  d?un  praserit  He  associated 
himself  for  awhile  with  Kossuth,  Mazani,  Buge, 
and  other  leading  revolutionists,  in  the  hope  of 
concentrating  the  efforts  of  the  European  demo- 
cracy. In  1857  he  was  accused,  in  connection 
with  Mozzini,  of  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  and  was  a  second  time  sentenced  to 
transportation.  He  has  refused  to  avail  himself 
of  the  last  amnesty  proclaimed  by  the  emperor 
of  the  French. 

-  LED  YARD,  John,  an  American  travelkr, 
born  in  Groton,  Gonn.,  in  1751,  died  in  Oairo, 
Egypt,  Jan.  17,  1789.    He  lost  his  father  in 
early  childhood,  and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  pursue  the  ^tudy  of  the  law,  at  his  mother^ 
r.equest  he  entered  Dartmouth  college  in  1773, 
with  a  view  of  fitting  himself  for  mLssionary 
duty  among  the  Indians.    The  restraints  of  tiiis 
mode  of  life  proving  irksome,  he  absented  him- 
self at  one  time  from  college  tor  several  months; 
during  which  .he  visited  the  Indians  of  the  Sii 
Nations ;  and  finally,  abandonins  the  idea  of  be- 
coming a  missionary,  he  embanked  on  the  Con- 
necticut river  in  a  canoe  of  hb  own  fashioning; 
and  floated  down  to  Hartford.    After  a  brief 
experience  as  a  theological  student,  impelled 
by  a  restiess  spirit  of  adventure,  he  alupped 
at  New  London  as  a  common  sailor  in  a  veasel 
bound  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  Gibrattar 
enlisted  in  a  British  regiment,  but  was  discharged 
at  the  request  of  his  captain.    Betuming  to 
New  London  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  embarked 
soon  after  at  New  York  for  England,  and  ar» 
rived  in  London  just  as  Gapt.  Gook  was  ^Mmt 
to  sail  on  his  Sd  and  last  voyage  around  the 
world.    The  nature  of  the  expedition  aroiHed 
Ledyard's  enthusiasm  for  travel,  and  having 
procured  an  introduction  to  Gook,  he  so  favor- 
ably impressed  the  great  navigator  that  he  took 
him  into  the  service,  and  promoted  him  to  be  a 
corporal  of  marines.    Gf  this  voyage  he  kept  a 
private  journal,  which  in  accordance  with  a  gen- 
eral order  of  the  government  was  taken  from 
him  on  the  retum  of  the  expedition  to  England. 
Subsequentiy  he  wrote  out  from  recollectioDy 
assisted  by  a  brief  sketch  issued  under  the  bheio- 
tion  of  the  admiralty,  an  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  was  published  in  Hartford  in  1TS8. 
During  the  two  years  succeeding  his  return  to 
England  he  remained  in  the  British  naval  ser- 
vice, but  steadily  refused  to  take  arms  agaioat 
his  native  country.    In  Dea  1782,  being  in  a 
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Britiflh  man-of-war  off  Long  idand,  he  found 
means  to  escape,  and  revisited  his  friends  after 
an  absence  of  8  years.  Having  spent  many 
months  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  fit  out  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  K  W.  coast,  which  he  was  the 
first  of  his  countrymen  to  nropose,  he  embarked 
fi>r  Europe  in  June,  1784,  m  the  hope  of  finding 
there  the  means  of  carrying  his  nroject  into  ef- 
fect. He  remained  for  some  months  atUOrient, 
in  Erance,  where  flattering  hopes  of  receiving 
command  of  a  ship  destined  lor  an  exploring 
expedition  were  held  out  to  him ;  but  upon  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations  he  repaired  in  the 
eprwig  of  1785  to  Paris.  He  was  kindly  received 
^  J^erson,  then  minister  to  France  from  the 
United  Stat^  Lafayette,  and  others,  and  found 
in  Paul  Jones  a  ready  codnerator  in  his  plans  of 
mariUme  exploration,  various  circumstances 
prevented  the  consummation  of  their  project^ 
and  after  wasting  many  months  in  unavailing 
efforts  to  overcome  obstacles,  Ledyard  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  his  original  design  by  a  Jour- 
ney through  northern  Eurooe  and  Asia,  and 
across  Behring's  straits  to  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. An  application  to  Oatharine  H.  of  Russia 
for  permission  to  pass  through  her  dominions, 
which  was  preferred  through  Mr.  Jefferson,  hav- 
ing remained  5  months  unanswered,  he  went 
to  London,  where,  through  the  influence  of  Sir 
James  Hall,  he  was  offered  a  free  passage  in  a 
ship  just  equipped  to  sail  for  the  Pacific  ocean. 
He  actually  embarked  in  her,  but  was  not  out  of 
nght  of  land  before  the  vessel  was  brought  back 
by  oirder  of  government,  and  the  voyage  broken 
np.  Undiscouraged  by  these  disappointments, 
and  supplied  wiui  a  small  sum  of  money  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  others,  he  departed  on  his 
long  overland  Journey  in  the  latter  part  of  1786. 
Arriving  at  Stockholm,  he  attempted  to  cross 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  ice  to  Abo  in  Fm- 
land,  but  was  met  by  open  water  in  the  mid- 
dle. .He  immediately  altered  his  course,  and 
in  the  dead  of  winter  walked  around  the  whole 
coast  of  the  gulf,  arriving  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  latter  part  of  March  without  moi^ey,  shoes^ 
or  stockings.  This  Journey  of  upward  of  1,400 
milee  vas  accomplished  in  less  than  7  weeks. 
After  a  delay  of  several  weeks  he  procured  his 
passport  from  the  empress  and  received  per- 
mission to  accompany  Dr.  Brown,  a  Scotchman 
in  the  Russian  service,  as  far  as  Barnaul  in  south- 
ern Siberia,  a  distance  of  about  8,000  miles. 
Here  he  parted  with  his  companion,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Lrkootak,  whence  he  sailed  in  a  small 
boat  1,400  miles  down  the  river  Lena  to  Ta- 
kootsk.  Permission  to  proceed  to  Okhotsk  on 
the  sea  of  that  name  being  refused,  on  the 
ffroond  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced,  it 
being  then  the  latter  nort  of  September^  he  ac- 
companied a  Oapt  Bulings,  in  the  Russian  ser- 
Tioo,  back  to  Irkootsk,  where  on  Feb.  24, 1788, 
he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  empress.  Ac- 
companied by  two  guards,  he  was  conducted 
with  all  speed  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and 
there  dismissed,  with  an  intimation  that  he 
would  be  hanged  if  he  reentered  Russia.    The 


reason  for  this  summary  expulsion  of  Ledyard 
fh>m  the  Russian  dominions  has  never  been  sat- 
isfactorily explained.  Mr.  Sparks,  in  his  '*  Life 
of  John  Ledvard"  (Sparks's  ^'American  Biogra- 
phy,'' second  series),  conjectures  that  the  Rus- 
nan  American  compaiiy,  then  recently  formed, 
and  whose  factories  and  forts  were  building  in 
Irkootsk,  their  head-quarters,  were  apprehensive 
that  he  might  publish  facts  in  relation  to  their 
manner  of  trading  with  the  natives  which  would 
prove  to  the  disisidvantage  of  the  company; 
hence  an  order  for  his  arrest  as  a  spy  was  pro- 
cured, and  he  was  hurried  out  of  the  country. 
Ledyard  found  his  way  back  to  London  in  the 
spring,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^^disappointed, 
ragged,  and  penniless,  but  with  a  whole  heart '^ 
and  was  cordially  received  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  others  who  had  befriended  him.  Undaunted 
by  previous  adversities,  he  eagerly  accepted  an 
offer  made  to  him  by  the  association  for  pnHnot- 
ing  the  discovery  of  the  inland  parts  of  Africa, 
to  undertake  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
that  continent;  ana  when  asked  how  soon  he 
would  be  ready  to  set  out,  replied :  "  To-morrow 
morning."  He  departed  from  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  intending  to  cross  the 
African  continent  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
Sennaar,  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Cairo, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  bilious  disorder 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  His  death  was 
considered  a  great  loss  to  the  society  under 
whose  auspices  be  had  embarked,  and  who  from 
the  tenor  of  his  first  despatches  from  Egypt,  and 
fh>m  his  previous  labors,  had  been  impressed 
with  his  ntness  for  the  part  of  a  geographical 
pioneer.  For  capacity  or  endurance,  resolution, 
and  physical  vigor,  he  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  modern  travellers ;  and  had  he  pos- 
sessed means  equal  to  his  zeal,  his  name  would 
doubtless  have  been  associated  with  important 
discoveries,  as  it  now  is  with  wondeiful  and 
romantic  but  unprofitable  adventures.  Many 
extracts  from  his  Journals  and  his  private  cor- 
respondence with  Jefferson  and  others  are  given 
in  Sparks's  memoir. — ^Whjjam,  an  American 
revolutionary  soldier,  a  relative  of  the  preced* 
ing,  bom  in  Qroton,  Conn.,  about  1750,  killed  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Griswold,  Sept.  7,  1781. 
He  hela  the  commission  of  colonel  m  the  militia 
of  Connecticut,  and  during  the  marauding  ex- 
pedition of  Arnold  along  the  coast  of  that  state 
in  Sept.  1781,  he  was  in  command  of  Forts 
Trumbull  and  Griswold,  which  protected  New 
London.  Throwing  himself  into  tbe  latter  work 
with  167  militia  hastily  coUected,  he  refused  a 
demand  for  its  surrender,  and  resisted  for  nearly 
an  hour  the  attack  of  a  British  force  number- 
ing 800  men,  led  by  Lieut  Col.  Eyre,  who  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  in  the  onset.  His  suc- 
cessor, M%|or  Montgomery,  having  been  killed 
while  mounting  the  parapet,  the  command  de- 
volved upon  Mejor  Bromfield,  a  tory,  who  ef- 
fected an  entrance  into  the  fort  after  nearly 
200  of  his  men  had  been  disabled,  including  46 
killed,  the  Americans  having  lost  about  a  d^zen 
killed.    To  Bromfield's  inquiry:   ''Who  corn- 
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mands  ibis  garrison  ?**  Ledjard  replied :  "I  did, 
sir,  but  you  do  now,''  at  the  same  time  handing 
him  his  sword.  Bromfield  immediately  plung^- 
ed  it  through  the  bodj  of  Ledyard  to  the  hilt, 
killing  him  upon  the  spot.  A  massacre  of  the 
Americans  ensued,  whichmvas  not  stopped  until 
more  than  100  of  them  were  killed  and  wound* 
ed.  A  monument  has  been  erected  near  the 
spot  to  commemorate  this  event. 

LEE,  in  nautical  lan^age,  a  place  sheltered 
from  the  wind,  or  the  side  of  any  thing  opposite 
to  that  against  which  the  wind  blows.  Thus 
to  be  "  under  the  lee  of  the  land''  is  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a  bluff  or  an  elevated  coast  from 
the  force  of  the  wind  blowing  seaward :  but  a 
"  lee  shore''  is  a  shore  on  the  lee  dde  oi  a  ves- 
sel, and  on  which  therefore  it  is  liable  to  be 
driven  by  a  storm.  *^  To  leeward  "  is  the  direc- 
tion toward  which  the  wind  blows ;  its  opposite 
is  "to  windward."  Leeway  is  the  deviation 
of  a  ship's  course  from  the  course  in  which  she 
is  steered,  when  by  the  action  of  wind  or  cur- 
rent she  is  driven  sideways  as  well  as  forward ; 
it  may  therefore  be  defined  as  the  angle  between 
the  line  of  the  ship's  keel  and  the  line  which 
^e  actually  describes  through  the  water. 

LEE,  the  name  of  counties  in  4  of  the  Fnited 
States.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ya.,  borderinj^  on 
Tenn.  and  Ky.,  and  traversed  by  Powell's  river; 
area,  512  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 10,267,  of  whom 
787  were  slaves.  Powell's  mountain  lies  on  its 
E.  boundary  and  Cumberland  mountain  on  the 
K.  W.,  and  it  contains  iron  ore,  limestone,  and 
saltpetre.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  very  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  486,725  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  20,248  of  wheat,  107,030  of  oats, 
and  5,181  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  54  grist 
mills,  14  saw  mills,  7  tanneries,  2  iron  forces, 
25  churches,  and  550  pupils  attending  publio 
schools.  Oapital,  Jonesville.  II.  A  S.  W.  co. 
of  Ga.,  bounaed  E.  by  Flint  river;  area,  600  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  6,679,  of  whom  4,587  were 
slaves.  It  has  a  nearly  level  surface,  wooded 
with  pine,  oak,  and  hickory,  and  a  fertile  soil. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  297,614  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  21,210  of  oats,  71,998  of  sweet 
potatoes,  10,010  lbs.  of  rice,  and  9,842  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  5  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills, 
9  churches,  and  187  pnpils  attending  publio 
schools.    The  south-western  Georgia  railroad 

•asses  through  the  county.    Capital,  Starkville. 

II.  A  N.  CO.  of  111.,  drained  by  Book  and  Green 
rivers  and  Bureau  creek ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1855,  11,681.  The  surface  is  chiefly  an  un- 
dulating prairie  diversified  by  tracts  of  wood- 
land. The  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  232,010  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
97,588  of  wheat,  99,562  of  oats,  8,661  tons  of 
hay,  and  12,125  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  8 
grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  6  churches,  and  1,518 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Illinois 
central  and  Fulton  and  Iowa  railroads  meet  at 
Dixon,  the  capital.  lY.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Iowa, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  Skunk  river,  S.  E.  by  the 
Mississippi,  separating  it  from  Illinois,  and  S.  W. 
by  the  Des  Moines,  which  divides  it  ftom  lOa* 
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sonri;  area,  476  sq.  m.;  pop.  In  1869,  81,843« 
Coal  and  limestone  are  abundant.  The  sonaoe 
is  diversified  by  woods  and  undulating  prairiea, 
and  the  soil  is  extremely  and  uniformly  fertDe. 
The  productions  in  1859  were  50,171  bushels 
of  wheat,  808,680  of  Indian  corn,  8.200  of  oatai» 
62,819  of  potatoes,  28,081  tons  of  hay,  291,669 
lbs.  of  butter,  111,876  of  cheese,  and  29,849  of 
wool.  The  Keokuk,  Fort  Des  Moinea,  and 
Minnesota,  and  the  Zeokuk,  Mount  PleasaD^ 
and  Muscatine  railroads  pass  through  the  ooan- 
ty.    Capitals,  Keokuk  and  Fort  Madison. 

LEE,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Yiijginia,  Ber- 
eral  of  whose  members  hold  a  prominent  pon- 
tion  in  the  history  of  the  American  revolntion. 
The  Lees  were  an  old  cavalier  family  of  distino- 
tion  in  England.  Richard  Lee  emigrated  to 
Yirginia  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  bringing 
with  him  a  numerous  household,  and  settlM  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  between  the 
Rappahannock  and  Potomac  rivers,  a  region 
known  then  and  now  by  the  name  of  the 
^  Northern  Neck.**  This  gentleman,  the  first 
of  a  long  line  of  eminent  men  of  his  name  in 
Yirginia,  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Stuarts^ 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  royal  governor  Sr 
William  Berkeley,  placed  the  colony  in  that  at- 
titude of  resistance  to  Cromwell  which  cansed 
the  protector  to  send  a  fleet  for  its  reduction 
under  the  commonwealth.  The  party  of  Lee 
and  Berkeley  displayed  such  determination, 
however,  that  the  commander  of  the  squad- 
ron was  compelled  to  ratify  a  treaty  with  the 
rebellious  colony,  which  was  styled  an  ^inde- 
pendent dominion.*'  It  is  said  that  Richard 
Lee  soon  afterward  hired  a  ship,  and  visited 
Charles  11.  in  Flanders,  offering  to  erect  his 
standard  in  Yirginia  if  assured  of  adequate 
support.  The  plan  was  not  then  carried  ont, 
but  it  has  been  stated  that  on  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  by  the  exertions  of  Lee 
and  Berkeley,  was  proclaimed  in  Yirginia  ^^king 
of  England,  France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Vir- 
ginia," nearlv  two  years  before  his  triumphal 
entry  into  London.  The  king  exhibited  his 
gratitude  for  this  espousal  of  his  cause,  it  is  also 
said,  by  ordering  uie  arms  of  Yii^inia  to  be 
quartered  on  those  of  Great  Britain,  with  the 
motto :  Bn  dot  Vtrginia  quartam,  Richard,  the 
son  of  Richard  Lee,  was  a  member  of  the  eoan- 
oil ;  and  Thomas,  third  son  of  the  second  Rich- 
ard, succeeded  his  father,  and  became  preddenL 
He  died  at  the  moment  when  his  commiasion 
of  governor  of  the  colony  had  lust  been  made 
out.  He  had  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Cd. 
Philip  Ludwell,  an  associate  in  the  coundl ;  and 
from  this  union  sprung  6  sons  who  rose  to  dis- 
tinction,  of  whom  the  following  are  the  princi* 
pal.  I.  RiOHABD  HsNRT,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  at  Stratford,  Westmoreland  co.,  Ya., 
Jan.  20,  1782,  died  at  ChantiUy  in  the  same 
county,  June  19, 1794.  After  a  course  of  pri- 
vate tuition  at  Stratford,  he  was  sent  to  Wake- 
field academy,  Yorkshire,  England,  where  he 
became  a  proficient  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  exten^ve  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  olassics  which  afterward  added  00 
maeh  to  the  effect  of  his  oratory.  Leaving 
school  at  about  the  age  of  18,  he  made  a  tour 
through  England^  ybited  London,  and  returned 
hi  his  20th  year  to  Yirg^ia.  His  father  had 
died  two  years  before,  and  the  yonng  man 
Iband  himself  in  oossession  of  a  competent  es- 
tate. He  resisteo,  however,  every  temptation 
to  indolence,  and  applied  himself  with  ardor  to 
stndy  in  the  diverse  departments  of  law,  poll* 
tics,  theology,  science,  history,  and  belles-lettres. 
He  became  fond  of  poetry  and  pored  over  Ho* 
mer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  bat  above  all,  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond.  He  passed  his  time  thus  at  Stratford 
until  his  28d  year,  when  Braddook  came  to 
Virginia,  on  his  ill-fated  expedition  against  Fort 
Duquesne.  The  vonths  of  the  colony  were  filled 
with  military  ardor,  and  Lee  raised  a  company 
of  volunteers  in  Westmoreland,  was  chosen  cap- 
tain, and  marched  to  Alexandria^  where  he  of- 
fered his  services  to  Braddock.  The  general 
however  declined  them  with  an  ill-concealed 
expression  of  contempt  for  ^  provincials."  whose 
services  it  had  been  well  for  him  to  nave  ac- 
cepted, and  Lee  was  compelled  to  march  home 
again.  In  his  25th  year  he  was  appointed  a 
jnstioe  of  the  peace,  an  office  at  that  time  of 
great  responsibility  and  importance,  from  the 
extensive  iurisdiction  possessed  by  the  county 
courts  both  in  law  and  equity.  The  commission 
of  so  young  a  man  was  a  strong  evidence  of 
publio  respect  That  he  did  not  disappoint  the 
good  opinion  of  his  talents  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  his  brother  masistrates  peti- 
tioned the  governor  and  council  that  Mr.  Lee's 
commission  might  be  antedated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  him  legal  precedence,  and  enable 
him  to  act  as  prendent  of  the  court  He  was 
soon  after  chosen  a  member  of  the  house  of 
burgesses  firom  Westmoreland,  and  took  his  seat 
in  that  body  for  one  or  two  sessions,  but  he  did 
not  speak.  This  diffidence  finally  wore  away  in 
0ome  measure,  and  he  made  a  brief  but  striking 
speech  strongly  opposing  the  institution  of  sla- 
Teiy,  and  advocating  the  imposition  of  a  tax  so 
heavy  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  fttrther 
importations.  The  brevity  of  this  speech,  its 
balanced  style,  and  the  timidity  with  which  it 
is  said  to  have  been  delivered,  seem  to  show 
that  it  was  previously  written  out,  and  indicate 
the  painfal  diffidence  with  which  the  afterward 
celebrated  parliamentary  leader  commenced  his 
career.  The  time  was  however  near  at  hand 
when  the  oppressions  of  the  home  government 
were  to  spur  all  classes  of  men  into  activity. 
The  act  declaratory  of  the  right  to  tax  the 
colonies  passed  the  British  parliament  in  1764^ 
and  this  was  fbllowed  in  the  next  year  by  the 
stamp  act  Lee  took  in  the  former  year  an  un* 
happy,  almost  a  fatal  step,  the  effects  of  which 
dung  to  him  in  a  measure  throughout  life,  and 
dimmed  the  light  of  his  greatest  public  services. 
In  a  thoUjKhtless  moment,  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  friend,  he  wrote  to  England  making 
application  for  the  poet  of  collector  under  the 


proposed  stamp  act.  That  this  step  was  the 
mere  result  of  hasty  and  momentaiy  impulse 
is  abundantly  proved  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  subsequent  career.  He  soon  found  an  op- 
portunity to  explain  aU.  The  smaU  tory  party, 
exasperated  by  the  energy  with  which  he  op- 
posed the  government,  denounced  him  as  a  pop- 
ular demagogue,  bent  only  on  revenging  his 
disappointment  in  procuring  the  coUectorship. 
The  people  of  his  county  treated  this  accusation 
with  contempt ;  but  to  satisfy  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  at  large,  who  did  not  know  him, 
he  published  in  the ''  Virginia  Gazette'^  a  state- 
ment of  the  Ucts,  He  had  written  to  Enghmd 
by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  no  more  than 
himself  **nor  perhaps  a  single  person  in  this 
country,  had  at  that  time  reflected  the  least  on 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  such  an  act"  Be- 
flection  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  he  had  soon 
determined  to  exert  every  faculty  he  possessed 
in  opposition  to  the  measure.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Lee's  sincerity  in  this  statement  The 
application  would  seem  to  have  been  simply 
the  impulsive  act  of  an  ambitious  young  man, 
at  a  period  when  it  was  regarded  as  an  honor 
to  hold  office  under  government.  The  imme- 
diate and  active  steps  which  he  took  against 
the  authority  of  parliament  apt^  to  be  con- 
clasive  of  his  real  sentiments.  He  joined  heart 
and  hand  with  the  opponents  of  the  proposed 
tax;  and  when  a  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  burgesses  to  draught  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  a  memorial  to  the  lords,  and  a 
remonstrance  to  the  commons  against  taxation 
without  representation,  Lee  was  placed  upon 
the  committee,  and  deputed  by  his  associates  to 
prepare  two  of  the  three  papers.  His  literary 
and  political  acquirements  well  fitted  him  for 
the  task,  and  the  papers  proved  genuine  and 
eloquent  utterances  of  the  spirit  of  resistance. 
From  this  moment  Lee's  career  was  an  un- 
broken series  of  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
He  was  absent  from  Williamsburg  when  Pat- 
rick Henry  introduced,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
1765,  his  celebrated  resolutions  against  the 
stamp  act;  but  he  warmly  concurred  in  them, 
and  originated  an  association  in  Westmoreland 
in  accordance  with  their  spirit.  The  articles  of 
this  association,  which  were  written  by  Lee, 
and  are  stiUpreserved  in  his  own  handwriting, 
go  beyond  Henry's  resolutions,  and  indicate  in 
a  very  striking  manner  the  advance  of  publio 
opinion  fh>m  May,  1766,  to  Feb.  1766.  Housed 
by  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  people  to  **  abject 
and  detestable  slavery"  by  destro^ioff  the  con- 
stitution, *'  we  who  have  subscnbed  this  pa- 
per," it  is  declared,  "have  associated,  and  do 
bind  ourselves  to  each  other,  to  God,  and  our 
country,  by  the  firmest  ties  which  reli^on  and 
virtue  can  fhone,  to  stand  by,  and  with  our- 
selves and  fortunes  to  support,  maintain,  and 
defend  each  other  in  the  observation  and  exe- 
cution of  these  following  articles."  It  is  then 
declared  that  a  trial  by  peers,  and  no  taxation 
without  representation,  are  fhndamental  por- 
tions of  the  constitution.    If  any  one  oppose 
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these  principles,  lie  will  be  regarded  as  a  public 
enemy,  ^'  and  we  will  go  to  any  extremity,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  success  of  such  an  attempt^ 
but  to  stigmatize  and  punish  the  offenders." 
These  noble  words  follow:  '^ As  the  stamp  act 
does  absolutely  direct  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  taken  from  them  without  their  con- 
sent, .  .  .  and  in  many  cases  deprives  the 
British  American  subject  of  his  trial  by  jury,  we 
do  determine,  at  every  hazard,  and  paying  no 
regard  to  danger  or  to  death,  to  exert  every  fac- 
ulty to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  said  stamp 
act"  If  any  *^  abandoned  wretch"  attempted 
to  Introduce  stamped  paper,  the  subscribers 
bound  themselves  to  meet  immediately,  and 
deal  with  the  offender  in  a  summary  manner. 
Considering  the  dangerous  aspect  of  the  times, 
the  resolute  tone  and  menace  of  these  articles 
reflect  high  honor  upon  the  courage  and  patri- 
otism of  Lee.  That  the  association  was  in 
earnest  is  shown  by  the  prompt  arrest  of  a  per- 
son who  had  accented  the  place  of  collector. 
Lee  and  his  frienas  proceeded  to  his  house, 
burned  his  commission  and  supply  of  stamps, 
and  compelled  him  to  take  an  oath  not  to  offend 
in  future.  At  the  winter  session  of  the  burgess* 
ee  in  1766,  Lee  openly  took  his  stand  with  the 
extreme  party  for  reform,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  Patrick  Henry,  by  making  a  motion  that 
the  offices  of  speaker  of  the  burgesses  and  treas- 
urer of  the  colony  should  thenceforth  be  sep- 
arate. It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to 
imagine  the  profound  sensation  and  the  bitter 
resistance  wMch  this  proposition  aroused.  The 
explanation  may  however  be  given  in  a  few 
words.  The  death  of  Speaker  Robinson,  who 
also  held  the  post  of  treasurer,  had  exposed  an 
enormous  deficit  in  the  public  accounts.  This 
arose  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Robinson,  a  gentle* 
man  of  great  wealth  and  the  most  amiable  dis- 
position, had  lent  to  prominent  members  of  the 
house,  who  were  his  friends,  large  amounts  in 
government  bills  returned  to  the  treasury,  and 
directed  by  law  to  be  burned.  This  had  Ions 
been  suspected,  and  as  early  as  1768  Lee  had 
moved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  treasury.  The 
speaker  had  *^  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  dark  and 
terriUe  frown"  upon  the  youthful  reformer, 
and  the  recipients  of  the  loans  had  "turned 
their  faces  from  him  with  haughty  and  disdain- 
ful airs;"  but  be  had  persevered.  Nothing 
came  of  the  motion,  however,  and  the  subject 
slept  until  1766,  when,  as  has  been  seen,  Lee 
renewed  his  motion.  It  was  powerfully  op- 
posed by  the  "aristocratic"  party,  many  of 
whom  had  the  strongest  reasons  for  desiring  its 
defeat;  and  by  others,  like  Edmund  Pendleton, 
who  had  been  strongly  attached  to  the  deceas- 
ed speaker.  Henry,  however,  came  to  Lee*s 
assistance,  and  their  united  eloanence  carried 
the  motion.  Mr.  Robinson's  ample  estate,  upon 
which  he  had  Mied  to  make  good  the  deficit, 
satisfied  the  public  claim,  and  the  colony  lost 
nothing;  but  a  fruitful  engine  of  corruption 
was  broken  to  pieces  by  the  success  of  the 


measure.  Having  thus  formally  taken  his  stand 
with  the  extreme  leaders,  Leediways  afterward 
adhered  to  them.  In  1767  he  spoke  with  grett 
ability  against  the  acts  levving  duties  upon  tea 
and  other  commodities,  and  for  quartering  Brit- 
ish troops  upon  the  colonies.  In  1768  he  wrote 
from  Ghantmy,  where  he  was  then  redding,  not 
fj&r  from  Stratford,  to  John  Dickinson  ofPemh 
sylvania,  suggesting  a  plan  of  private  corre- 
spondence between  the  mends  of  liberty;  umI 
this  scheme  was  enlarged  and  perfected  Ij  the 
appointment  in  1778  of  a  committee  of  OQn«- 
spondenoe,  to  communicate  with  all  the  oolo- 
mes.  Lee  was  one  of  the  5  or  6  burgesses  who 
in  private  meeting  devised  this  plan,  and  is  said 
to  have  originated  the  idea.  The  house  prompt- 
ly appointed  the  committee,  and  Lee  was 
placed  upon  it.  The  great  value  of  sach  a  body 
was  immediately  shown.  Acting  under  in- 
structions from  tJie  house,  the  committee  wrote 
to  the  sister  colonies  proposing  a  general  con- 
gress. The  proposition  was  almost  universallj 
acceded  to;  and  the  "first  congress"  met  at 
Philadelphia,  Sept  6^  1774.  Lee  was  one  of 
the  delegates  from  Virginia,  and  his  voice  was 
the  second  which  was  hea^  upon  the  floor. 
Patrick  Hen^  preceded  him,  in  a  wonderM 
speech,  of  which  the  tradition  only  remains;  and 
httle  more  has  been  retained  of  Lee^s.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  congress  was  even  more  im- 
pressed by  his  comprehensive  views  and  politi- 
cal knowledge  than  by  the  "fire  and-splendor" 
of  his  eloquence,  of  which  great  accounts  bad 
reached  them.  He  Immediately  took  the  prom- 
inent position  which  his  great  talents  and  zeal 
entitled  him  to,  and  was  placed  upon  all  the 
more  important  committees — ^those  to  prepare 
addresses  to  the  king,  the  people  of  England, 
and  the  colonies ;  to  state  the  rights  and  griev- 
ances of  the  colonies ;  and  to  carry  out  the  res- 
olutions of  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain. 
As  chairman  of  the  first  named  committee,  1m 
reported  the  papers  which  Lord  Chatham  com- 
mended so  highly.  Mr.  Jay  wrote  the  address 
to  the  people  of  England ;  &at  to  the  king  was 
probably  Lee's ;  but  that  Lee  wrote  the  memo- 
rial to  the  people  of  British  America  is  ondii- 
puted.  This  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  state 
papers  of  the  period.  It  has  been  Justly  said  to 
have  "  the  double  merit  of  including  all  the 
qualities  which  a  public  writing  ought  to  pos- 
sess, and  of  excluding  all  tiiat  it  ought  not**  It 
was  in  speaking  of  ^is  memorial  and  the  ad- 
dresses to  the  kinffand  people  of  England  that 
Chatham  said:  *'When  your  lordships  kwk at 
the  papers  transmitted  to  us  fix^m  America, 
when  you  consider  their  decency,  firmness,  and 
wisdom,  you  cannot  but  respect  their  cansa 
and  wisii  to  make  it  your  own.  For  myself  I 
must  declare  and  avow  that  in  all  my  readbg 
and  observation,  and  it  has  been  my  fevonto 
study — ^I  have  read  Thucydides,  and  admired 
the  master  states  of  the  world— Uiat  for  soIiditT 
of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of 
condunon,  under  such  complication  of  circum- 
stances, no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  h 
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preferMice  to  the  general  conffreBs  at  Philadel- 
phia.*^ It  might  have  been  added  that  the  pa- 
pers in  qaestion  possesaed  aa  much  of  eloquence 
as  of**  decency,  firmnesa,  and  wisdom."  Lee's 
memorial  declares  in  the  second  paragraph  with 
a  aolemn  earnestness  that  "  in  every  case  of  op- 
position by  the  people  to  their  mlers  or  of  one 
state  to  another,  duty  to  Almighty  God,  the 
Creator  of  all,  requires  that  a  true  and  impartial 
Judgment  be  formed  of  the  measures  leading  to 
such  opposition ;  .  .  .  that,  neither  aflTection  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  resentment  on  the  other, 
being  permitted  to  give  a  wrong  bias  to  reason, 
it  may  be  enabled  to  take  a  dispassionate  view 
of  all  circumstances,  and  to  settle  the  public 
conduct  on  the  solid  foundations  of  wisdom  and 
justice.'*  The  equaUv  solemn  conclusion  is : 
^^  We  think  ourselves  bound  in  duty  to  observe 
to  you  tiiat  the  schemes  agitated  against  these 
coLomea  have  been  so  conducted,  as  to  render  it 
pradent  that  you  should  extend  your  views  to 
monmfbl  events,  and  be  in  all  respects  prepared 
for  every  contingency."  On  the  aqjoumment  of 
congress,  Lee  returned  to  Virginia  with  a  repu- 
tation increased  and  consolidated  by  the  stamp 
cf  high  respect  and  confidence  placed  upon  his 
character  and  public  services  by  hia  great  asso- 
ciates of  the  other  colonies.  He  was  thence- 
forth regarded  as  one  of  the  acknowledged  lead- 
ers in  the  struggle  for  liberty.  In  the  spring 
<^  1775  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  his 
neighbors  of  Westmoreland  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  to  meet  at  Richmond  in  March,  and 
duly  took  his  seat  m  the  body.  The  shadows 
of  great  events  began  to  appear.  It  was  but  a 
month  before  the  battle  of  Lezinffton.  Patrick 
Henry  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portanoe  of  the  crisis,  and  moved  the  prompt 
embodiment  of  the  militia.  He  enforced  the 
proposed  measure  by  that  celebrated  speech  in 
which  be  uttered  the  prophetic  declaration  that 
the  next  breeze  which  swept  from  the  north 
would  Xmuf  to  Virginia  the  clash  of  arms.  Lee 
followed  hun,  and  powerfully  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  the  policy,  declaring  that  even  were 
the  colonies  overmatched,  the  race  was  not  al- 
ways to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
In  spite  of  great  onposition,  the  resolutions  of 
Henry  were  carrieo,  and  Lee  was  placed  upon 
the  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  of  defence.  The 
convention,  which  had  already  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  himself  and  his  associated  delegates, 
then  appointed  him  to  the  second  congress.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  in  May, 
and  was  placed  upon  the  committees  to  prepare 
munitions  of  war,  to  encourage  the  manufacture 
of  aaltpetre  and  arms,  and  to  devise  means  for 
the  prompt  transmission  of  intelligence  between 
the  colonies.  He  served  during  the  session  upon 
a  great  number  of  other  committees,  and  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  body.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  he  drew  up  the  com- 
mission and  instructions  of  Gen.  Washington, 
who  had  Just  been  appointed  commander-in- 
dliief  of  the  armies  of  America.    Lee's  greatest 


public  act  at  this  time,  however,  was  the  prep- 
aration of  the  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britmn.  The  solemn  and  lofky  tone  of 
this  address  places  it  in  tiie  first  rank  of  Amer- 
ican state  papers.  After  a  recital  of  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  the  colonies,  the  writer  asks : 
^' And  shall  the  descendants  of  Britons  tamely 
submit  to  this?  No,  sirs!  we  never  will,  while 
we  revere  the  memory  of  our  gallant  and  vir- 
tuous ancestors.  .  .  .  Admit  that  your  fleets 
could  destroy  our  towns,  and  ravage  our  sea 
coasts;  these  are  inconsiderable  objects,  things 
of  no  moment,  to  men  whose  bosoms  ^ow 
with  the  ardor  of  liberty.  .  .  .  Tour  ministers 
(equal  foes  to  British  and  American  freedom) 
have  added  to  their  former  oppressions  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  us  by  the  swora  to  a  base  and 
abject  submission.  On  the  sword,  therefore, 
we  are  compelled  to  rely  for  protection.  Of 
this  at  least  we  are  assured,  that  our  struggle 
will  be  glorious,  our  success  certain ;  since  even 
in  death  we  shaU  flnd  that  freedom  which  in 
life  you  forbid  us  to  enjoy."  Congress  adjourn- 
ed hi  August,  but  reassembled  in  September, 
and  continued  its  sessipn  into  the  year  1776. 
At  the  end  of  spring  the  necessity  of  dissolving 
all  ties  with  the  mother  country  became  ol^ 
vious.  The  people  were  in  open  arms  against 
the  crown ;  the  country  was  carrying  on  a  war; 
and  congress  still  hesitated.  There  was  *'  a  poor- 
ness of  spirit  and  languor"  in  its  proceedings, 
wrote  Gen.  Charles  Lee  to  R.  H.  hee,  in  May ; 
and  its  •*  pulse  was  low."  The  body  was  arous- 
ed on  June  7  by  Richard  Henry  Lee.  In  May 
the  Virg^ia  house  of  burgesses  had  directed 
her  delegates  to  propose  to  declare  the  colo- 
nies independent ;  and  at  the  request  of  his 
associates  Lee  accordinglv  moved  *'  that  these 
united  colonies  are  and  of  right  oucht  to 
be  free  and  independent  states ;  that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown;  and  that  all  political  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is 
and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved."  Lee's  speech 
upon  introducing  the  resolutions  is  sidd  to  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  that  he  ever  deliver- 
ed. They  were  seconded  by  John  Adams,  and 
a  flery  debate  immediately  sprang  up  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  resolutions  at  that  time,  which 
lasted  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  of  June.  On 
that  day  it  was  resolved  that  the  sulject  should 
be  postponed  until  the  first  Monday  in  July,  and 
meanwhile,  as  the  resolutions  might  be  agreed 
to,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
draft  a  declaration  of  independence.  Of  this 
committee  Lee,  by  established  parliamentary 
usage,  would  have  been  the  chiurmon ;  but  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th  he  received  sudden  intel- 
ligence of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  and 
returned  immediately  to  Virginia.  On  the  next 
day,  the  11th,  the  committee  was  appointed, 
with  Jefferson  as  chairman.  By  this  simple 
incident  the  glory  of  the  authorship  of  the  dec- 
laration of  American  independence  was  trans- 
ferred from  Richard  Henry  Lee  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson.   In  August  Lee  returned  to  his  seat, 
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and  continned  in  the  performanoe  of  his  ardnoQS 
pabllo  duties  until  June,  1777.  Baring  this 
time,  indeed,  he  labored  so  nninterruptc^y  as 
seriously  to  injure  his  health.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entrance  into  congress  to  the  middle 
of  the  year  1777  he  had  served  upon  about  100 
important  committees,  generally  acting  as  chair- 
man, and  performing  the  greater  portion  of  the 
labor  of  idl.  The  gentleman  in  whose  house 
he  lodged  in  Philadelphia  declared  that  "  there 
was  a  constant  procession  of  members  repairing 
to  his  chamber  to  consult  about  their  reports;'' 
and  Dr.  Rush  said  of  him  that  his  activity  so 
greatly  surpassed  his  physical  strength,  that 
'*  his  mind  was  like  a  sword  which  was  too 
large  for  its  scabbard.''  On  June  5  it  was  or- 
dered by  congress,  *^that  Richard  Henry  Lee 
have  leave  of  absence,  his  health  and  private 
affairs  requiring  his  return  to  Virginia.''  The 
private  affair  was  a  vindication  of  his  charac- 
ter and  public  action,  from  charses  brought 
affainst  hmi  in  the  Yirj^ia  assembly,  the  effect 
of  which  had  been  to  mducethat  body  to  leave 
him  out  in  their  recent  appointment  of  dele- 
gates to  the  next  congress.  The  mdignation 
of  Lee's  friends  was  great.  His  brother,  Fran- 
cis Lightfoot  Lee,  and  Mann  Page,  jr.,  then  in 
congress,  taking  fire  at  the  condemnation  of 
their  associate  ^'  in  his  absence,  without  oppor- 
tunity of  defence,"  wrote  to  the  speaker  of  the 
house,  tendering  a  resignation  of  their  seats. 
The  people  of  Westmoreland,  ever  true  to  Lee, 
had  already  elected  him  a  member  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  he  promptly  made  his  appearance  be- 
fore that  body  and  demanded  an  inquiry  into 
his  conduct.  It  was  granted ;  the  senate  united 
with  the  house,  witnesses  were  examined,  and 
Lee  was  heard  in  his  defence.  The  charges 
were,  that  he  had  demanded  of  his  tenants  pay- 
ment of  their  rent  in  produce  instead  of  money, 
with  a  design  to  depreciate  the  paper  currency 
of  the  country ;  tiiat  he  had  favored  New  Eng- 
land to  the  injury  of  Virginia ;  and  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  secret  committee  in  congress, 
he  had  opposed  the  publication  of  their  pro- 
ceedings from  a  desire  to  conceal  the  embezzle- 
ment of  the  public  money.  These  charts  were 
fully  refuted.  As  to  the  main  imputation,  that 
he  designed  injury  to  the  currency  by  receiving 
produce  in  place  of  money  for  rent  it  was 
shown  that  the  proposition  was  made  to  his 
tenants  in  1775,  when  the  non-intercourse  asso- 
ciations had  ruined  the  sale  of  produce,  when 
scarcely  any  paper  money  had  been  issued,  and 
when  it  was  a  great  favor  and  convenience  to  the 
tenants,  for  whose  relief  the  plan  was  devised. 
Lee's  speech  upon  this  occasion  is  represented 
to  have  been  full  of  noble  eloquence^and  to 
have  affected  his  listeners  profoundly.  Without 
any  display  of  passion  or  unbecoming  anger,  he 
plainly  stated  tnat  certain  evil-disposed  persons 
hated  him  for  that  very  zeal  which  good  patriots 
had  commended  in  him :  and  that  these  ene* 
mies,  in  his  absence,  had  deliberately  planned 
his  destruction.  He  is  said  to  have  shed  tears 
during  his  speech.    A  gentleman  by  no  means 


Mendly  to  him  said  of  It:  "Certainly  no  d^ 
fence  was  ever  made  with  more  ffraceM  elo-  * 
quence,  more  manly  firmness,  eqoabiess  of  tem- 
per, serenity,  cal^^less,  and  judgment,  than  this 
very  accomplished  speaker  displayed  on  this 
occasion."  The  result  was  a  resolution  of 
thanks  to  Richard  Henry  Lee  "  for  the  futhfid 
services  he  has  rendered  his  country,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  as  one  of  the  delegates  of 
this  state  in  general  congress."  The  resolution 
was  announc^  by  the  venerable  George  Wythe, 
the  speaker,  who  with  tears  flowing  down  his 
cheeks  said :  "  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  thst 
I  obey  this  command  of  the  house,  because  H 
^ves  me  an  opportunity,  wldle  I  am  perform- 
mg  an  act  of  duty  to  them,  to  perform  an  act 
of  justice  to  myself.  Serving  with  you  in  ocm- 
gress,  and  attentively  observing  your  oondnct 
there,  I  thought  that  you  manifested  in  the 
American  cause  a  zeal  truly  patriotic;  and,  as 
fj&r  as  I  could  judge,  exerted  the  abilities  for 
which  you  are  confessedly  distinguished  to  pro- 
mote uie  good  and  prosperity  of  your  own 
oountry  in  particular,  and  of  the  United  States 
in  general.''  Lee  replied  in  a  few  words,  whid 
were  listened  to  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  sir 
lence,  many  members  being  greatly  affected. 
When  (reorge  Mason,  one  of  the  recently  a^ 
pointed  delegates,  soon  afterward  resigned,  liee 
was  chosen  in  his  place ;  and  thus  his  vi^icsr 
tion  was  formally  recognized  as  complete.  8aeh 
is  a  brief  relation  of  an  event  which  enlisted 
the  deepest  feelings  of  the  country  at  the  time, 
and  which  still  remains  a  vivid  tradition  in  the 
popular  mind.  The  arraignment,  as  it  were;,  of 
so  old  and  distinguished  a  public  servant,  the 
noble  and  affecting  defence  which  he  made  be- 
fore his  peers,  and  the  deep  emotion  of  those 
who  listened  to  his  vindication,  form  altogether 
a  great  picture  in  the  history  of  that  period. 
The  motive  of  the  charges  it  is  difficult  at  the 
present  day  to  arrive  at.  Lee's  prominent  part 
m  the  exposure  of  Speaker  Robinson's  denm^ 
and  the  consequent  natred  of  the  inflnentlu 
members  who  were  involved  in  it,  are  said  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  silent  but  bitter 
and  profound  hostility  toward  him ;  and  the  old 
i^pplication  for  a  collectorship  under  the  stamp 
act,  never  allowed  to  sleep,  may  have  had  its 
influence.  Unpublished  documents  may  some 
day  clear  up  this  obscure  subject  Lee  returned 
to  congress,  and  in  1778  served  upon  37  com- 
mittees, though  laborinff  under  serious  ill  health. 
He  continued  to  sit  until  1 780.  During  this  and 
the  three  succeedinff  years  he  remained  in  Yiigi- 
nia,  and  as  county  lieutenant  of  Westmoreland 
actively  exerted  himself  in  repelling  the  enemy, 
who  were  making  incursions  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac.  He  also  sat  in  the  assembly,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  tbe  debates.  In  1784 
he  resumed  his  seat  in  congress,  and  was  el«<^ed 
president  of  that  body.  In  1786  and  1787  he 
sat  in  tlie  assembly ;  was  again  elected  to  ooo- 
gress,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  hitter  year;  and 
when  the  federal  constitution  was  adopted,  was 
chosen  one  of  the  first  two  senatoiB  for  v  izgiiiia. 
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He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Vlis^nia  ooiiTeii- 
tion  to  decide  upon  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tation,  and  was  strongljoppoeed  to  that  instrn- 
ment)  regarding  it  as  a  consolidation  of  politioal 
powers  which  wonld  tend  to  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  state  governments^  Nothing^ 
ne  aaidf  conld  have  induced  him  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  senator,  except  his  reyerence 
for  the  liberties  of  the  land,  and  "a  Uioroagh 
oonviction  of  the  danger  these  will  be  exposed 
to  bj  the  unamended  state  of  the  new  consti- 
intion«''  In  these  views  Lee  coincided,  as  is 
well  known,  with  Jefferson,  Henry,  Mason,  and 
other  leaders.  He  exerted  himself  to  carry  tiie 
propoeed  amendments^  and  like  his  great  asso- 
ciates lived  to  form  a  more  favorable  opinion  of 
the  instrument.  He  became  a  strong  aupporter 
of  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  fUly 
approved  of  his  course  in  the  G^nest  afBur,  and 
of  his  neutrality  policy.  The  last  letter  which 
he  wrote  upon  political  affairs  was  a  long  and 
earnest  one  to  Washington,  warmly  approving 
his  measures.  In  1792  he  finally  retired  from 
public  service,  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
the  Virginia  assemblv,  and  returned  to  West- 
moreland. His  last  days  were  harassed  by  ill 
health,  but  retirement  was  delightful  to  him  after 
hia  long  and  arduous  services,  and  his  family 
"  almost  idolized  him.'^  He  had  married  early 
in  life  Mias  Aylett,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters ;  and  after  her  death,  Mrs. 
Pinkard,  who  is  said  to  have  been  '^  every  way 
worthy  of  him."  He  was  a  devoted  member  of 
the  Episcopal  charch,  and  was  twice  thanked 
by  conventions  of  that  denomination  for  the 
interest  which  he  had  taken  in  its  af&irs.  His 
charity  to  the  noor  was  extremely  Hbenil,  and 
no  doubt  largely  contributed  to  his  popularity 
in  Westmoreland.  This  popularity  never  flEuled 
him,  and  he  never  suffered  a  political  defeat  in 
the  county. — ^Lee^s  personal  appearance  was  a 
valuable  assistance  to  his  oratory.  It  was  emi- 
nently noble  and  engaging.  His  stature  was  tall, 
and  the  carriage  of  his  body  ^aceful  and  courtly. 
His  countenance  was  of  the  Soman  model,  with 
a  taU,  narrow  forehead,  the  head  "leaning  per- 
suasively forward."  By  an  accident  resulting 
from  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  in  shooting  swans 
on  the  Potomac,  he  had  lost  the  4  fingers  of  his 
left  hand,  and  always  wore  upon  it  a  black  silk 
bandage;  but  in  spite  of  this  misfortune  his 
gesture  was  so  graceful  that  he  was  thought  to 
have  practised  it  before  a  mirror.  Among  the 
great  names  of  the  period,  he  seems  to  have 
moat  resembled  Edmund  Pendleton;  and  tiiese 
two  leaders  will  descend  to  posterity  as  the 
tmthful  types  of  a  race  of  men,  no  less  distin- 
goiahed  for  the  splendor,  grace,  and  power  of 
their  eloquence,  thai^  for  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  their  country.  Lee's  disposition  was  gentle 
and  amiable.  There  are  many  proofe  of  this 
fact.  He  no  doubt  possessed  that  pride  of  race 
and  sentiment  of  dass  which  then  characterized 
every  man  of  ancient  ancestry,  and  his  scholar- 
liy  habits  probably  made  him  appear  exclusive 
and  aristocratic  in  his  feelings.    There  is  suffi- 


dent  proof|  however,  that  he  possessed  a  warm 
and  kindly  heart  The  well  authenticated  in- 
stances of  his  open-handed  charity,  and  the 
warm  love  which  his  brothers  felt  for  him,  in- 
dicate the  amiability  of  his  temper;  and  the 
many  expressions  of  cordial  affection  in  the  let- 
ters addressed  to  him  by  his  contemporaries, 
show  that  he  had  conciliated  strong  friendships. 
This  latter  test  seems  to  establish  clearly  that 
a  noble  intellect  was  added  in  the  man  to  an  ex- 
cellent heart. — ^His  "  Life  and  Correspondence" 
was  published  by  his  great-grandson,  B.  H.  Lee 

£vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1825^.  IL  FaANCia 
GHTFOOT,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration 
of  independence,  bom  at  Stratford,  Westmore- 
land CO.,  Ya.,  Oct.  14, 1784,  died  in  Kichmond  in 
1797.  Owing  to  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was 
not,  like  his  brothers,  sent  abroad  to  complete  his 
education ;  but  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Oraig,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  who  acted  as 
private  tutor  at  Stratford,  he  acquired  a  com- 
petent loiowledge  of  the  classics,  and  a  ^reat 
taste  for  reading  and  study.  His  father^s  libra- 
ry was  extensive  and  valuable,  especially  for  its 
&ie  editions  of  the  British  classics,  and  these 
volumes  were  ardently  read  by  the  young  man. 
His  father  had  left  him  an  independent  estate ; 
and  finding  himself  exempt  from  any  care  upon 
that  score,  he  entered  with  zest  into  those 
social  occupations  and  enjoyments  which  were 
then,  as  at  present,  a  marked  feature  in  the 
country  life  of  Virginia.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  fkvorite  with  ladies,  and  this  was  prob- 
ably the  result,  in  a  measure,  of  a  certain  en- 
gaging gentleness  and  modesty  which  he  always 
retained,  to  his  great  prejudice  on  the  stormy 
arenas  of  debate,  but  to  his  advantage  in  social 
mrcles.  From  this  round  of  enjoyments  he 
was  aroused  by  the  struggle  in  the  house  of 
burgesses  against  parliament,  and  in  1765  took 
his  seat  there  as  member  from  Loudon  county, 
where  his  estate 'was  situated.  He  proved  a 
useful  member,  but  did  not  distinguish  himself 
as  a  speaker.  Diffidence  seems  to  have  been 
a  fiunily  trait  with  the  Lees.  Bichard  Henry 
overcame  it,  but  his  younger  brother  never 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  He  continued  to  sit  un- 
til 1772,  when,  his  term  having  expired,  he  left 
the  house,  was  married  to  Bebecca,  daughter 
of  Ool.  John  Tayloe  of  Bichmond,  and  settied 
at  '*  Monocan"  in  that  county.  He  now  united 
with  his  brothers  in  those  measures  of  resistance 
against  England  which  characterized  Virginia 
at  the  penod,  and  in  Auff.  1776,  upon  the 
resiffnatfon  of  Col.  Bland,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  house  of  burgesses  a  delegate  to  the  genend 
congress.  He  was  suocesaively  reelected  in 
1776, 1777,  and  1778.  During  this  whole  pe- 
riod he  seldom  if  ever  appeared  in  debate,  but 
acted  upon  many  important  conunittees,  and 
frequently  sat  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole.  When  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence was  adopted,  he  signed  that  instrument. 
His  chief  services  in  congress  were  the  assist- 
ance he  rendered  in  framing  the  old  articles  of 
confederation,  and  the  stand  which  he  took  in 
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favor  of  making  the  right  to  the  northern  fish- 
eries and  to  the  navigation  of  the  Misnemppi 
indispensable  grounds  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  England.  These  rights  were  finally 
gnaranteed,  and  proved  to  be  of  primary  im- 
portance. The  gratitude  of  the  New  En^and* 
era  to  the  Lees  appears  in  tiie  correspondence  of 
the  period.  Aspersions  have  been  cast  upon  the 
'^Lees  of  Virginia,"  and  the  fiunUy  represented 
as  hostile  to  Gen.  Washington.  The  journals  of 
congress  sufficiently  refute  these  charges.  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee  advocated  the  scheme  of  invest- 
ing Washington  with  larger  powers,  and  Francis 
Lightfoot^  the  only  one  of  the  fieunily  at  that  time 
in  congress,  voted  for  a  confirmation  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court  martial  against  Gen.  Charles 
Lee  after  the  battle  of  Monmoutb,  for  which 
reason  the  latter  would  never  afterward  speak 
to  him.  He  subsequently  approved  of  and  sup- 
ported the  federal  constitution,  on  the  avowed 
ground  that  *'  Gen.  Washington  was  for  it."  In 
the  spring  of  1779  he  retired  from  congress,  and 
returned  to  plantation  life.  He  was  again  called 
to  represent  his  county  in  the  senate  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  soon  afterward  finally  abandoned  the 
public  service.  His  love  of  ease  and  fondness 
for  social  enjoyment  rendered  a  life  in  the  coun- 
try more  agreeable  to  him  than  any  other,  and 
he  resolutdy  adhered  to  his  determination  not 
again  to  embark  upon  the  sea  of  politics.  The 
latter  years  of  his  life  form  an  affreeable  picture. 
His  wife  had  borne  him  no  children,  but  be  was 
the  centre  of  a  large  circle  of  ftiends,  who  great- 
Iv  valued  him  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and 
the  charms  of  his  conversation.  His  ^^  gay  good 
humor  and  pleasing  wit"  made  him  a  &vorite 
with  all,  and  his  plain  and  easy  manners  ren- 
dered him  approachable  by  persons  of  every 
class.  Thus,  m  his  quiet  retirement,  tranquilly 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  which  he 
was  very  fond,  and  spending  his  leisure  mo- 
ments in  readiuff,  writing,  and  conversation, 
passed  his  latter  oays.  A  severe  pleurisy  finaUy 
seized  him,  and  he  died  within  a  few  days  of 
the  death  of  his  wife.  HI.  Abthub,  an  Ajneri- 
can  statesman,  born  in  WestmoreUind  oo.,  Va., 
Dec  20, 1740,  died  in  Middlesex  co.,  Deo.  12, 
1792.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  5  brothers. 
In  his  11th  year  his  father  died,  and  the  youth 
was  left  to  the  care  of  his  eldest  brother,  the 
head  of  the  family.  After  a  brief  course  of  tui- 
tion under  a  private  teacher  in  Westmoreland, 
he  was  sent  to  Eton  in  England,  where  he  formed 
intimate  friendships  with  many  youths  who  af- 
terward became  famous  in  public  affiura,  and 
applied  himsel  f  asriduously  to  study.  His  father 
bad  designed  him  for  the  medical  profession, 
which  was  then  regarded  as  one  of  the  few  ap- 
propriate pursuits  for  the  younger  sons  of  gentie- 
men  of  position ;  and  firom  Eton  Arthur  passed  to 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  went  through 
the  course  of  general  science  and  polite  learning 
prescribed  at  the  institution,  and  then  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine.  His  success  was 
Satifying.  The  university  conferred  upon  him 
e  degree  of  M.D.  and  a  diploma  improving 


him  a  **  general  acfaolar,'*  at  that  time  eeteoned  a 
great  honor.  He  also  gained  a  gold  medal  f<v  the 
beet  treatise  ^on  some  botazScal  subject"  the 
subject  of  his  paper  being  the  character  and  uses 
of  Peruvian  bark.  A  pleasing  incident  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Edinburgh  was  the  cordial  fiieiidahip 
which  he  formed  with  the  well  known  eari  of 
Buchan.  which  continued  unbroken  throogfaooi 
the  earrs  life.  Leaving  the  univerrity,  be  trar- 
elled  through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  finaDj 
returned  to  Williamsburg,  the  capital  of  Vi^pma, 
where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  prote- 
sion.  He  soon  acquired  reputation,  but  tin 
tiireatening  aspect  of  affairs  drew  him  strong 
toward  politiosl  suljecta.  His  brothers  wen 
already  prominent  in  politics,  and  he  deteranned 
to  abandon  his  profession,  return  to  Kngfamd, 
and  there  embark  in  the  strngj^e.  In  pnrsB- 
ance  of  this  design,  about  1766  he  proceeded  to 
London,  where,  in  order  to  support  himaeli^  he 
immediately  b^n  the  study  of  the  law,  which 
presented  far  greater  aUurements  to  his  aedve 
mind  than  the  practice  of  physic.  He  plunged 
with  ardor  into  the  angry  current  of  newspaper 
debate.  With  a  young  student  like  himsdf  1m 
formed  an  intimate  connection ;  this  was  Wil- 
liam (afterward  Sur  William)  Jones,  and  tlie 
corre^ndence  between  the  friends  was  long 
and  confidential.  Lee  continued  the  studj  ot 
law  f^om  1766  to  1770,  when  he  commeneed 
the  practice,  and  continued  in  succesafhl  and 
lucrative  employment  at  the  bar  untfl  1776^ 
when  he  went  to  reride  as  secret  agent  of  tiie 
American  congress  in  Paris.  We  have  referred 
to  his  politioalactivity  during  these  years.  He 
exerted  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  native  oomi- 
try  with  extraordinary  vigor.  His  lettera^  un- 
der the  signatures  of  ^*  Junius  Americanus^  and 
"Monitor,"  became  widely  popular,  and  ptx>- 
cured  him  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  Amer- 
ican liberty.  His  opposition  to  the  act  dednr- 
atory  of  tiie  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the 
colonies,  and  to  the  subsequent  stamp  act,  was 
warm  and  persevering;  and  such  was  the  elo^ 
quence  of  one  of  his  mmiphlets,  entitied  *^  An 
Appeal  to  the  English  Nation."  that  it  was  long 
regarded  as  the  work  of  Lord  Chatham.  Aa  e 
member  of  a  society  of  gentiemen  of  the  oppo- 
sition  who  styled  tiiemsdves  "  snpportera  of  the 
bill  of  rights,""  he  drew  up  a  preamble  uid  reei>» 
lutions  setting  forth  the  principles  upon  wfakli 
the  dub  was  founded,  and  these  papera  were 
commented  upon  and  praised  by  "  Junina,"  iHio 
declared  that  Lee  was  *^  plainly  a  man  of  al^fitie^ 
though  a  littie  unreasonable."  In  OTder  to  Tote 
in  municipal  elections,  he  purchased  the  five* 
dom  01  the  city  of  London,  and  exerted  himself 
actively  in  the  opposition.  By  his  influenoe^ 
the  complaints  of  America  were  introduced  into 
Wilkes's  Hiddleeex  petition;  and  he  obtained 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  by  the  ^supporters 
of  the  bill  of  rights"  that  the  members  oT  Hie 
club  would  support  no  man  for  parliament  wlio 
would  not  give  pledses  in  favor  of  pennitting 
America  to  tax  hersdf.    About  this  perkd  Lee 
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was  eleeted  a  fellow  of  the  ro jal  ■oelety,  sq 
booor  which  he  held  until  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  He  then  resigned  it  on  the  ground 
that  he  oonld  not  consent  to  continae  lus  con- 
neotioo  with  an  English  institation  requiring 
pecQnuury  as  well  as  nterarr  contribntions  from 
Its  members,  when  England  was  at  war  with  his 
natiTe  ooontrjr.  Lee's  activity  in  the  assertion 
of  American  rights  soon  brought  his  name  prom- 
inently befi>re  the  people  of  the  colonies;  and 
in  1770  he  was  appointed  by  the  assembly  of 
Masaaohnsetts  agent  for  that  colony  in  case  of 
the  absence  or  death  of  Dr.  Franklin,  then  hold- 
ing that  position  in  London*  Between  Frank* 
lin  and  himself  a  strong  intimacy  had  spruns 
npi  and  the  agent  and  his  alternate  consulted 
and  acted  in  unison.  The  statement  of  his  ap- 
pointment is  made  by  Lee  in  a  MS.  entitled 
••Kemoirsof  the  Ameriean  Revolution,"  which 
he  commenced  in  his  latter  years,  but  did  not 
live  to  finish.  When  Franklin  left  En^nd  in 
1774,  Lee  became  sole  agent  for  Massachusetts, 
and  continued  as  such  until  he  went  to  Paris. 
In  1774  he  presented  the  addresses  of  congress 
to  the  people  of  England  and  to  the  king. 
Lord  Dartmouth,  to  whom  the  petition  to  the 
king  was  presented,  returned  that  "  no  answer 
couM  be  s^ven,"  whereupon  Lee  expressed  to 
hun  his  ^  sorrow  that  his  mijesty  had  adopt- 
ed a  measure  which  would  occasion  so  much 
bloodshed."  In  Nov.  1775,  congress  appointed 
a  oommittee  of  secret  correspondence  with  the 
irienda  of  the  colonies  in  England  and  other 
countries,  and  Lee  was  chosen  lu^nt  for  the 
purpose  in  London.  He  applied  himself  to 
the  duties  of  his  position  with  great  activity ; 
and  in  1776,  by  order  of  the  committee,  pro* 
ceeded  to  Paris,  to  open  friendly  negotiations 
with  the  French  government.  His  labors  met 
with  £air  success.  The  count  de  Yergennea 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  king^  suggesting 
that  it  would  be  sound  policy  ^  to  facilitate  to 
the  colonies  the  means  of  procuring,  in  the  way 
of  commerce,  the  articles  and  even  the  money 
which  they  needed;  but  without  departing 
from  neutrality,  and  without  giving  them  direct 
soooora."  Through  the  French  ambassador  at 
the  English  court,  Lee  finally  obtained  the  as- 
surance that  the  government  would  secretly 
fbmisli  to  the  colonies  £200,000  worth  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  to  be  transported  from  Holland 
to  the  If  est  Indies.  In  Sept.  1776,  congress 
proceeded  to  establish  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations ;  and  Lee,  Silas  Deane,  and 
afterward  Dr.  Franklin,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners to  France.  Lee  had  already  accom- 
plished two  important  objects.  He  had  set  on 
foot  a  private  correspondence  with  the  Spanish 
government,  with  the  design  of  prevailing  upon 
'  that  court  to  unite  with  France  in  supplying 
the  United  States  with  money  and  arms ;  and 
had  actually  procured  for  the  state  of  Virginia, 
from  the  royal  arsenal  of  France,  warlike  stores 
of  the  value  of  nearly  £260,000.  The  commis- 
sioners met  in  Paris  in  December,  and  dedded 
that  it  was  important  for  one  of  their  number  to 
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proceed  to  Madrid.  Lee  was  chosen,  and  set  out 

in  Feb.  1777.  Soon  after  his  departure,  Franklin 
recdved  firom  congress  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioner to  Spain,  but  dechned  it,  and  in  May 
Lee  was  chosen  in  his  place.  As  soon  as  the 
appointment  became  known  in  London,  the  Eng^ 
lish  government,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
Lee's  character,  and  no  doubt  divined  the  objects 
which  he  had  in  view,  instructed  their  minister 
at  Madrid  to  protest  against  his  reception.  Lee 
was  accordingly  met  at  Burgos  by  a  messenger, 
directing  him  not  to  proceed  further.  He  re- 
turned an  animated  protest  against  Uiis  order, 
and  the  Spani^  court  finally  withdrew  it,  per- 
mitting him  to  repair  to  the  capital.  Here  he 
exerted  himself  with  his  accustomed  activity, 
and  presented  to  the  government  an  eloquent 
memoir  on  ^^  the  present  state  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween America  and  Great  Britain,^'  the  object 
of  which  was  to  establish  the  propriety  of  for^ 
mally  receiving  a  commissioner  from  the  United 
States,  and  opening  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
that  country.  He  also  drew  up  the  plan  of  a 
treaty,  and  placed  himself  in  communication 
with  leading  statesmen,  persistently  urging  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
America.  The  government  assured  him  of  the 
good  will  of  the  king  and  the  people,  but  ad- 
hered to  a  course  of  secrecy  and  caution*  Am- 
biguous promises  were  plentifully  made ;  but  the 
only  tangible  success  which  Lee  achieved  waa 
permission  to  make  contracts  for  arms  and  am- 
munition with  Spanish  merchants.  His  resi- 
dence at  Madrid  was  of  no  slight  importance 
however,  to  the  American  cause.  He  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  of  that  country 
a  high  idea  of  the  prospects  and  resources  of 
America,  and  induced  the  court  to  instruct  the 
Spanish  minister  at  Paris  to  keep  up  a  close 
and  confidential  intercourse  with  the  American 
commissioners ;  and  this  intercourse  finally  en- 
abled him  to  obtain  a  large  and  important  loan. 
He  returned  to  Paris,  and  found  that  his  asso- 
ciates had  during  his  absence  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  Prussian  minister.  William  Lee, 
brother  of  Arthur,  had  just  been  appointed  com- 
missioner to  the  court  of  Berlin;  but  as  he 
alreadv  filled  the  post  of  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  Holland,  where  his  services 
were  needed,  it  was  resolved  that  Arthur  Lee 
should,  without  waiting  to  hear  from  congress, 
take  his  commission  and  instructions,  and  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Berlin.  He  accordingly  left 
Paris  in  June,  1777,  and  repaired  to  the  court 
of  Frederic  the  Great  The  obstacles  before 
him  were  serious  and  discourse^.  Prussia  waa 
not  bound  in  any  way  to  America,  and  waa 
under  treaty  obligations  with  England.  The 
objects  of  the  commissioners  were  the  establish* 
ment  of  commercial  intercourse  betwe^  Prussia 
and  the  United  States ;  the  prevention  of  assist- 
ance from  Prussia  to  Fngland  in  procuring 
German  auxiliaries;  the  prohibition  of  the  pas- 
sage of  such  through  the  dominions  of  Frederic ; 
and  authority  to  purchase  warlike  stores  from 
anlyeota  of  Pruasia.    In  all  these  designs  Lee 
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folly  succeeded.  Frederic  revised  to  receive  him 
officiallj;  and  thus  reco^ize  the  iDdependence 
of  the  tfoited  States ;  bat  he  was  permitted  to 
reside  at  Berlin  as  a  private  person,  to  carrj  on 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Baron  Schnlen- 
berg,  the  minister  of  state,  and  to  urge  the 
claims  of  America  as  effectually  as  if  he  were 
her  formally  recognized  representative.    That 
his  presence  in  Berlin  speedily  became  known, 
and  was  regarded  with  snspicion  and  apprehen- 
sion by  the  English  envoy,  is  proved  by  an  in- 
cident which  occurred  soon  after  his  arrival. 
In  his  absence  from  the  room  which  he  occupied 
his  door  was  opened^  by  means  of  a  false  key, 
and  all  his  papers  were  carried  otL  The  servant 
of  the  English  envoy  lived  at  the  same  hotel, 
and  Lee  immediately  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  the  miinister,  stating  his  suspicions,  and 
complaining  of  the  robbery.  A  note  was  return- 
ed bv  the  king  himself  declaring  that  the  police 
would  investigate  the  matter ;  and  immediately 
afterward  the  papers  were  returned  in  the  same 
mysterious  manner.    The  affair  was  traced  so 
clearly  to  the  envoy  that,  at  the  king's  request, 
he  was  recalled  by  his  court.    In  his  note  on 
this  occasion,  Frederic  tells  Lee  that  he  may 
speak  without  reserve   to   Schulenberg,    and 
'^assures  him  by  the  present  of  an  inviolable 
secrecy,  and  that  profound  silence  shall  be  ob- 
served with  regard  to  those  things  that  he  shall 
communicate  in  this  manner.''    When  Lee  left 
Berlin  he  was  desired  to  keep  the  Prussian 
court  well  informed  of  the  pro^^MS  of  the  war 
in  America,  and  assured  that  Prussia  "would 
not  be  the  last  power  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependency'' of  the  United  States.    Thus  the 
American  commissioner  had  met  with  excellent 
success  in  his  mission.    He  had  accomplished 
every  aim,  with  the  exception  of  the  formal  rec- 
ognition of  his  diplomatic  position,  and  secured 
results  of  the  first  importance  to  America.    On 
his  return  to  Paris,  a  new  field  for  his  energetic 
exertions  presented  itself.    Private  letters  from 
England  informed  him   that  some  American 
prisoners  there  had  been  treated  with  great  cru- 
elty, and  Lee  set  about  correcting  this  wrong 
with  his  accustomed  vigor.    He  immediately 
brought  the  matter  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
colleagues ;  and  it  was  determined  to  address  a 
memorial  to  Lord  North,  protestinff  against  this 
harshness.    The  paper  was  drafted  by  Lee,  and 
he  also  drew  up  a  letter  to  Lord  Shelbume, 
and  despatched  both  papers  to  England.     A 
memorial  on  the  subject  was  also  presented  to 
the  French  court,  aiming  to  secure  the  inter- 
position of  that  government,  nearly  at  the 
same  moment  when  the  American  congress 
published  its  manifesto,  proclaiming  and  justi- 
fying its  determination  to  retaliate  these  cru- 
elties.   When  the  action  of  congress  became 
known  to  the  commissioners,  they  promptly  an- 
-nounced  it  to  the  French  and  Spanish  courts; 
'but  the  whole  subject  was  ere  long  overshadow- 
ed by  the  stirrinff  intelligence  of  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.    Lee  despatched  the 
good  news  to  his  hundreds  of  oorreqtondents  in 


Spain,  Prussia,  and  other  countries,  and  appfied 
hmiself  with  renewed  and  ardent  vigor  to  the 
task  of  inducing  the  governments  of  the  conti- 
nent to  espouse  the  cause  of  America.  The 
consequences  of  the  triumph  at  Saratov  soon 
displayed  themselves.  The  tone  of  the  French 
court  suddenly  changed ;  and  negotiations  were 
at  once  commenced  for  the  formation  of  a  ^%a- 
ty  of  commerce  and  aUiance.  The  progress  of 
the  negotiation  was  retarded  by  a  dispute  upon 
some  points  whicn  Lee  objected  to.  The  first 
project  of  the  treaty  did  not  contain  a  recep- 
tion of  the  "  sovereign"  character  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  importance  of  this  recognition 
was  strongly  pressed  by  Lee  upon  his  colleagiie& 
He  also  objected  to  those  articles  in  whidi  it 
was  stipulated  that  no  duties  should  be  chaiiged 
by  the  respective  governments  on  any  mer- 
chandise exported  to  the  French  West  Indies 
which  yielded  molasses,  or  on  the  molasses  ex- 
ported thence  to  the  United  States.  Lee  op- 
posed these  articles  as  far  too  farorable  to 
France,  and  declared  that  thev  gave  her  the 
right  "  to  tie  both  of  our  hands,"  with  the  priv- 
ilege in  return  on  our  part  "  of  tying  one  of  her 
fingers."  It  was  finally  determined  that  tiw 
decision  should  be  left  to  congress,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  with  this  understanding  hj 
the  commissioners.  It  was  received  in  Amei^ 
ica  **  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  joy  and  grab- 
itude ;"  but  when  its  details  came  to  be  cooOj 
considered,  the  objectionable  articles  were  ex- 
punged, in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Lee. 
The  treaty  was  nevertheless  ratified  by  tiie 
French  court,  and  the  vexed  questions  were 
left  open  for  subsequent  negotiation.  Sooa 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  by  the  comniis- 
sionersj  Deane,  oetween  whom  and  Lee  stroDf 
dissensions  had  occurred,  was  recaDed,  and 
John  Adams  was  appointed  in  his  place.  -It 
was  through  the  exertions  of  Samuel  Adams 
that  Lee's  early  appointment  of  secret  agent  for 
the  Massachusetts  assembly  had  been  conferred; 
and  between  himself  and  John  Adams  com- 
menced a  warm  friendship  never  afterward  in* 
terrupted.  This  was  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance to  him,  inasmuch  as  the  relations  betweea 
Lee  and  Franklin  were  by  no  means  amicable, 
and  indeed  soon  became  openly  inimical.  Dar- 
ing the  years  1778  and  1779  Lee  continned  in 
active  employment,  urging;  upon  Spain  and  Hoi- 
land  the  interests  of  America,  and  in  oorrespond- 
ing  with  the  court  of  Prussia.  He  bJ^  acted 
as  agent  for  Virginia  in  negotiating  sopplies  of 
arms  and  stores.  But  a  singular  rewaitt  for  kii 
long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  America  was  about 
to  be  bestowed  upon  him.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1779  it  became  expedient  to  appoint  a  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  one 
or  more  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  pro- 
posed treaty  of  peace  with  England.  Lee  wis 
nominated,  but  left  out  of  both  appointments, 
producing  a  strong  effect  upon  the  public  mind, 
and  even  in  shaping  the  action  of  ooogrem. 
This  affront  was  due  to  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies.    His  colleague  Deane  on  retoming  to 
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the  United  States  had  published  an  address,  in 
vhich  he  spoke  of  Lee  in  the  grossest  terms,  and 
charged  him  with  obstmctlDg  tiie  allianoe  with 
France  and  disclosing  the  secrets  of  congress  to 
British  noblemen.  The  sabordinate  agents  of 
America  in  Eorope,  employed  to  coDonct  the 
commercial  details  of  public  affairs,  united  aJso 
to  attack  Lee,  whose  vigilaut  eyes  liad  de- 
tected and  exposed  their  peculations.  Through 
their  correspondents  in  America  they  dissemi- 
nated  vague  calumnies  against  him,  and  so  per- 
seTering  were  their  assamts  that  they  endea  by 
producing  a  strong  effect  upon  the  public  mind, 
and  even  in  shaping  the  action  of  congress. 
When  Lee  heard  of  his  r^ectionby  that  body, 
he  immediately  resigned  all  his  appointments, 
and  in  Aug.  1780,  sailed  for  America,  to  de- 
mand an  inauiry  into  hb  official  conduct  He 
was  recttTed  at  Boston  with  indications  of  the 
highest  esteem  and  respect;  and  these  evi- 
dences of  public  regard  were  displayed  every- 
where on  his  journey  to  Philadelphia.  He  had 
prepared  an  elaborate  report  of  his  entire  offi- 
cial proceedings  as  the  agent  of  the  United 

hini,  and  now  demanded  of  congress  an  oppor- 
tani^  to  vindicate  himself.  His  opponents, 
however,  remained  silent  It  was  no  part  of 
their  pbin  to  make  an  open  accusation  against 
him.  The  revulsion  in  Lee's  favor  seems  to 
have  been  complete^  for  congress  declared  that 
no  charge  had  ever  been  entertained  against  him, 
and  that  they  had  never  intended  to  fix  censure 
upon  any  portion  of  his  public  conduct  As  a 
mark  of  their  confidence,  he  was  requested  to 
lay  befere  them  his  views,  and  the  information 
which  he  poesessed,  upon  foreign  afiairs.  This 
was  done,  and  Lee  added  a  strict  account  of  all 
the  moneys  received  or  disbursed  by  him  for  con- 
cress  or  the  state  of  Virginia;  and  Airther  pub- 
lished *^  Extracts  from  a  Letter  to  Congress,  in 
answer  to  a  Libel  by  8ilas  Deane.^'  He  then  re- 
tomed  to  his  native  state,  but  was  not  permitted 
to  remun  in  retirement  In  the  spring  of  1781 
he  was  elected  from  the  county  of  Pnnoe  Wil- 
liam a  delegate  to  the  general  assembly.  He  was 
a  landholder  in  the  county,  but  did  not  reside 
thercL  and  an  election  under  these  ciroamstances 
has  always  indicated,  in  Virginia,  extended  pub- 
lic confidence.  The  assembly  appointed  him  a 
delegate  to  congress,  and  in  that  body  he  served 
from  Feb.  1782,  until  1785.  Like  his  brothers, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Richard  Henry,  he 
was  an  indij&rent  speaker,  but  took  a  large  share 
in  the  business  of  the  body.  In  1784  he  was 
appointed  by  congress  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  on  the  N, 
W.  frontier,  and  prepared  a  valuable  account  of 
ihe  character  of  the  country  through  which  he 
passed.  Lafayette  accompanied  the  expedition, 
and  assisted  it  by  his  name  and  advice.  Lee 
remained  with  his  associates  at  Fort  Stanwix 
throughout  the  winter,  and  treaties  were  con- 
doded  to  the  satis&ction  of  congress  and  the 
country.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  tlie 
board  of  treasury  with  Samuel  Osgood  and 


Walter  livingston,  in  which  he  continued  from 
1784  to  1789.  In  1786  he  was  chosen  by  the 
genera]  assembly  of  Virginia  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  revise  the  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  aided  greatly  in  that  task.  When 
the  board  of  treasury  was  dissolved  in  1789,  he 
retired  finally  from  public  employment,  and, 
purchasing  an  estate  in  Middlesex  county,  ap- 
plied himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  con- 
tinued however  to  take  an  mterest  in  politics, 
and  "solemnly  investigated"  the  character  of 
the  new  federal  constitution.  He  regarded  the 
ori^nal  instrument  with  jealousy  and  dislike, 
as  too  strongly  tending  toward  consolidation ; 
but  the  subsequent  amendments  greatly  change 
ed  his  opinion  of  it  During  his  latter  years 
he  carried  on  an  extensive  and  interesting  cor- 
respondence with  many  of  the  distinguished 
personages  with  whom  his  official  career  had 
thrown  him  in  contact  Among  these  were 
Burke,  Ool.  Barr^  Wyndham,  Sir  William  Jones, 
the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  the  earl  of  Bu- 
chan ;  and  on  the  continent,  the  baron  de  Bre- 
teuil.  the  abb6  Raynal,  the  duke  de  Rochefou- 
cauld, and  others.  He  also  corresponded  with 
many  persons  of  literary  and  political  eminence 
in  the  United  States.  This  correspondence  has 
been  published,  and  will  be  found  highly  inter- 
esting, and  strongly  indicative  of  the  respect 
and  rMrard  of  the  writers  for  Lee.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  grounds 
around  his  hospitable  mansion,  and  in  planting 
an  orchard  contracted  a  pleurisy  which  proved 
fatal  He  died  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age.— -The 
career  of  Arthur  Lee,  though  undistinguished 
by  any  connection  with  great  and  prominent 
events,  such  as  catch  the  public  eye,  was  one  of 
the  most  important  and  useful  to  his  country 
which  the  history  of  that  day  records.  At  a 
time  when  the  new-bom  republic  was  struggling 
for  existence,  and  carrying  on  a  war  against  a 

E>werful  country  with  which  the  nations  of 
nrope  were  at  peace,  and  to  which  they  were 
bound  by  treaties,  he  represented  his  country 
with  a  jseal  and  efficiency  which  accomplbhed 
the  greatest  and  most  valuable  results.  His 
mind  seems  to  have  burned  with  a  sleepless 
ardor,  and  he  never  rested  in  his  attempts  to 
conciliate  the  courts  of  £uiope  in  favor  of 
America,  and  to  induce  them  to  furnish  her^ 
with  material  aid.  He  conunenced  at  London 
by  uniting  all  the  elements  of  the  opposition 
against  the  ministry,  and  urging  the  cause  of  the 
colonies  with  tongue  and  pen.  Thence  he  pass- 
ed to  France,  and  matched  Mb  strength  against 
Vergennes  and  Turgot,  the  ablest  of  the  states- 
men of  France,  and  destined  afterward  to  give 
so  much  trouble  to  Jefferson.  From  Fhmce  he 
went  to  Spain,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  British  minister,  extorted  from  that  court 
every  thing  but  an  acknowledgment  of  Ameri- 
can independence.  We  next  find  him  in  Berlin, 
conciliating  Frederic  the  Great,  and  promptly 
succeeding  as  before.  His  negotiations  and  cor- 
reepondence  for  nearly  16  years  were  unceasing; 
and  undoubtedly  proved  of  the  utmost  value  to 
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America.  The  transient  olond  whioh  rested 
upon  his  name,  from  the  machinations  of  those 
whose  pecolationsof  the  public  monej  he  had  ex- 
posed, soon  passed  awaj  without  effort  npon  his 
i>art ;  and  when  be  retired  from  pnblic  affairs, 
be  carried  with  him  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  best  and  most  celebrated  men  of  his 
epoch.  It  is  obvions  that  to  accomplish  the  im- 
portant ends  above  referred  to,  he  most  have 
possessed  conspicnons  talents  for  diplomacy-. 
The  accounts  which  remain  of  him  Justify  this 
sarmise.  Though  at  times  melancholy,  and 
prone  to  jealousy  and  discontent,  he  was  a  man 
of  ardent  impulses  and  the  most  polite  and  en- 
saging  manners.  That  the  charms  of  bis  ad- 
dress were  great  is  shown  by  the  prominent 
position  which  he  occupied  in  the  polite  circles 
of  London  and  Paris.  His  &ce  was  striking  and 
handsome,  his  eyes  blue  and  brilliant,  and  his 
person  pleasing.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar, 
read  with  ease  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  dassiGs,  and 
spoke  and  wrote  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
with  force  and  eloquence.  His  acquirements, 
exclusive  of  his  medical  knowledge,  seem  to 
have  been  extensive,  and  were  used  with  readi- 
ness and  effect.  With  a  disposition  so  impulsive 
and  even  affectionate  as  he  posMssed,  when 
nothing  occurred  to  arouse  his  discontent,  or 
plunge  him  into  melancholy,  it  is  singular  that 
he  never  married.  He  made,  in  explanation  of 
this  fact,  the  rather  romantic  statement,  that 
**an  Emma,  an  Eloise,  or  a  Gonstantia  would 
alone  answer  the  high  enthusiastic  ideas  I  pos- 
sess of  wedded  love."  The  '*  tempest  of  his  for- 
tune," he  declared,  had  borne  him  away  from 
those  whom  he  might  have  loved  under  other 
circumstances.  Devotion  to  his  country  had 
thus  deprived  him  of  domestic  happiness.  A 
high  and  honorable  &me,  however,  came  to  him 
in  place  of  it  He  has  been  Justly  styled  *'  the 
scholar,  the  writer,  the  philosopher,  and  nego- 
tiator," and  in  all  these  capacities  he  labored 
fkithfblly  for  the  public  good. — ^His  ^*  Life  and 
Correspondence"  was  published  by  his  grand 
nephew,  R.  H.  Lee  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1829). 

LEE,  Alfbbd,  an  American  clergyman,  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  chnrch  in  Delaware, 
bom  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  9, 1807.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1827,  sub- 
sequently studied  for  the  ministry  in  the  gen« 
eral  theological  seminary  in  New  York,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Delaware  in  Oct.  1841, 
and  is  at  present  rector  of  St  Andrew's  church. 
Wilmington.  He  is  the  author  of  a  "Life  of 
the  ApMtle  Peter,  in  a  Series  of  Practical  Dis- 
courses" (12mo.,  New  York,  1862),  and  ''Life 
of  St  John"  (1854).  He  has  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  8.T.D.  from  Trinity  college, 
Hartfoid. 

LEE,  Ann,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Shakers 
in  America,  bom  in  Manchester,  England,  Feb. 
89, 1786,  died  in  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  Sept  8, 
1784.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith 
who  was  too  poor  to  arord  his  children  even 
the  rudiments  of  an  education,  and  during  her 
youth  and  childhood  was  employed  in  a  cot- 


ton faotOTj,  and  afterward  as  a  cutter  of  hii- 
ters'  tar.  Although  strongly  impressed  tnm  an 
early  age  with  the  sinfbloess  of  sensual  indal- 

Snce,  she  yielded  to  the  solioitationa  of  her 
ends  and  was  married  to  Abraham  Stanley,  a 
blacksmith,  by  whom  she  had  4  children  who 
died  in  infancy.  In  1708,  with  several  mem- 
bers of  her  family,  she  united  herself  to  a  so- 
ciety of  Shakers,  then  recently  formed  in  Man- 
chester, under  the  auspices  of  persons  who  had 
formerly  been  Quakers;  and  for  9  years  she 
was  deeply  exercised  in  mind ;  at  timea  the  sub- 
ject of  such  inward  suffering^  that  abe  becsnw 
emaciated  and  helpless  as  an  infimt,  while  at 
other  times  her  spiritual  joy  was  unbounded. 
She  communicated  to  the  society  the  divine 
manifestations  which  she  claimed  to  have  r^ 
ceived,  and  gradually  came  to  be  regarded  as  sa 
inspired  teacher.  About  1 770  she  began  to  de> 
liver  her  "testimony  against  all  luatfol  gratifies- 
tions  as  the  source  and  foundation  of  hnmaD  eo^ 
ruption  and  misery ;"  but  having  been  aabjected 
to  abuse  and  violence  from  her  peooltarity  of 
manner  and  the  novelty  of  the  dooCrines  she 
preached,  she  was  at  length  confined  in  prisaa 
oy  the  authorities  of  Manchester  for  aevoal 
weeks.  During  this  imprisonment,  Ghrist,  die 
said,  revealed  to  her  in  a  vision  the  most  aslcvh 
ishing  views  and  divine  manifestationa  of  trvth; 
and  after  her  release  she  was  regarded  by  her 
sect  as  ^a  mother  in  spiritual  things,''  and  w» 
always  called  by  them  *' Mother  Ann."  In  1774 
Ann  Lee,  with  others  of  her  sect,  induding  her 
husband  and  a  brother  and  niece,  emigrated  to 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  there 
the  **  chnrch  of  Ghnst's  second  appearing:" 
The  company  separated  ibr  a  time  in  wderte 
seek  employment  and  the  means  of  sohnstenee; 
but  about  1776  they  were  reunited  in  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Watervliet,  near  Albany,  whcte 
Ann  Lee,  who  had  previously  formally  dissolved 
her  connection  with  her  husband,  became  their 
recognized  head.  In  1780,  during  a  reli^ooi 
revival  in  New  Lebanon  and  several  a^yovniog 
towns,  the  company  first  brought  itself  into  no- 
tice, and  under  the  influence  of  Ann  Lee  rnsoy 
Sersons  were  converted  to  the  doctrines  c^  the 
bakers.  In  this  movement  originated  tks 
flourishing  sodety  at  New  Lebuion.  The 
Shakers  seem  however  to  have  incarred  the 
suspicion  of  the  local  authorities  with  regard 
to  their  friendliness  to  the  patriotic  oanae,  and 
Ann  and  others  were  imprisoned  for  sevcrd 
months  for  reftisinff  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  state  of  New  York,  it  being  oontnay 
to  their  fiiith.  They  were  released  without  a 
trial  by  order  of  Gov.  George  Clinton  in  die 
latter  part  of  1780.  In  1781-'8  Ann  Lee  sad 
the  elders  of  the  society  at  Watervliet  made  a 
missionary  journey  throi^  New  En^and  ia 
the  course  of  which  societies  were  foonded  ia 
Harvard,  Mass.,  and  other  places.  She  Sei 
about  a  year  after  her  return  to  Watervliet 

LEE,  Oharub,  a  mi^or-general  in  the  Amef^ 
ican  revolutionary  army,  bom  in  Demhall,  Che- 
shire, England,  in  1781,  died  in  Fhiladeli^ 
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OeL  2, 1783.  He  was  tbe  yonngest  son  of  John 
Leei  oalonel  of  tbe  4bkh  regiment  in  the  Britiah 
aerriee,  and  ia  aaid  to  have  held  a  commiasion 
in  tiie  armj  when  11  jean  of  ace*  He  received 
n  tolerable  ednoation,  and  eari^  prepared  him- 
aelf  for  tbe  profesaion  to  which  his  own  incli- 
nation  aa  well  as  that  of  his  parents  directed 
him,  by  atadying  the  aoienoe  of  war.  At  20- 
yeara  of  age  he  became  a  lieotenant  in  the  44th 
re^fiment,  and  in  1754  accompanied  the  troopa 
Beat  to  Ainerioa,  where  doring  the  next  6  yeara 
he  aaw  considerable  sendee.  The  44th  was 
one  of  the  two  European  regiments  which  fol- 
lowed Braddoek  in  his  expedition  to  Fort  Do* 
qneene,  and  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Monon- 
gahela  Lee  received  his  first  practical  experi- 
enoe  of  wtffare.  He  found  his  way  in  safety  to 
Philadelphia  with  the  remnant  of  the  British 
army,  participated  in  the  various  indecisive 
movements  oi  the  campaigns  of  1766  and  1757 
as  captain  of  a  company  of  grenadiers,  and 
in  1758  waa  present  in  the  aasimlt  on  Ticonde- 
roga«  where  he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  mus- 
ket shot.  He  subsequently  traversed  a  large 
portion  of  tbe  western  frontier^  and  after  the 
redaction  of  Fort  Niagara  and  Montreal  in  1760 
retomed  to  England,  where  by  the  aid  of  influ- 
ential  IHenda  and  family  connections  he  waa 
promoted  to  a  nu^ority  in  the  108d  regiment 
of  foot.  This  regiment  was  disbanded  in  1768, 
and  Lee  continued  a  migor  on  half  pay  until 
1772,  when  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel 
on  half  pay.  which  waa  the  highest  rank  he 
ever  attained  in  the  British  service.  In  1762 
he  accompanied  the  British  army  sent  to  Por- 
tugal to  protect  the  frontiers  of  that  country 
from  Uie  incursions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  while 
in  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Burgriyne  distinguished 
himself  by  a  brilliant  night  attack  upon  a  Span- 
ish poet  near  t^e  old  Moorish  castle  of  Y  ilia 
Velha,  which  the  commander-in-chief^  Count 
de  la  Lippe,  described  as  **  a  very  gallant  ac> 
tion."  But  notwithstanding  this  testimonial  to 
his  bravery,  and  others  equally  complimentary 
from  the  king  of  Portugal  and  influenUal  friends, 
hia  promotion  kgged.  Various  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  this^  the  most  probable  being 
the  freedom  with  which  he  discussed  ministe- 
rial plans  respecting  America,  and  in  aeneral 
his  severe  strictures  upon  persons  in  auUiority. 
He  was  by  nature  impulsive,  restless,  opinion- 
ated, and  overbearing,  and  his  unhappy  temper 
interfered,  not  on  this  occasion  merely,  but  on 
many  subsequent  ones,  with  the  advancement 
to  which  his  talents  in  reality  entitled  him. 
Hie  Mohawks,  into  whose  tribe  he  was  adopted 
during  hb  residence  in  America,  aptly  named 
him.Ounewaterika,  or  '^Boiliuff  Water.'^  Wea- 
ried with  the  inactive  life  of  a  naif  pay  officer, 
he  viaited  the  continent  with  recommendations 
from  his  former  commander,  was  well  received 
by  Frederic  tbe  Great,  and  at  Warsaw  was  ap- 
pointed by  King  Stanislas  Ausustua,  one  of  his 
aidea-de-camp,  an  office  of  honor,  however, 
rather  than  employment.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1766  he  returned  to  Engknd,  bearing  a  letter 


of  recommendation  from  Stanislas  Auguatua 
to  George  HI^  and  made  urgent  attempts  to 
obtain  promoti<m,  or  at  least  a  milituy  com- 
mand. His  meddling  disposition  again  inteiv 
fered  with  his  advancement;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  some  sarcasms  directed  against  the 
militarv  character  of  Qea,  Townabend  and 
Lord  George  Sackville,  he  found  the  door  of 
promotion  shut  against  him.  The  disappoint- 
ment attending  the  ill  success  of  this  attempt 
rankled  in  his  breast,  and  affected  his  whole 
Bubseouent  career.  Returning  to  Poland  in 
1769,  he  was  raised  to  the  raiSc  of  nu^or-gen- 
eral  in  the  Polish  service,  subsequently  served 
for  a  short  time  in  the  Russian  armv  in  a  cam^ 
paign  against  the  Turks  on  the  Pruth,  and  for  a 
year  or  two  pursued  a  restless^  wandering  life 
through  southern  Europe.  In  Italy  he  fouffht 
a  duel  with  a  foreign  officer,  in  which  the  la^ 
ter  was  killed ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
became  involved  in  many  similar  affedrs,  from 
which  his  courage  and  address  generally  en- 
abled him  to  escape  unharmed.  In  1778  he 
was  again  in  England  with  a  temper  aoured  by 
10  years'  unavioling  strusgie  for  preferment 
venting  his  spleen  against  uie  mmistay  in  squibs 
and  newspaper  articles  full  of  irony  and  sarcasm, 
and  systematically  opposii^  every  project  ema- 
nating from  government  He  had  some  reputa- 
tion as  a  political  writer,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Rodney  of  Delaware,  confessed  to  that 
gentleman  in  1778  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  letters  of  Junius.  Upon  this  statement  and 
other  oircumstanceean  attempt  wassubsequenir 
ly  made  by  Dr.  Thomaa  Giralestone  to  prove 
that  Lee  and  Junius  were  identical.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  his  vanity  induced  him 
to  claim  the  letters  as  hb  own.  Mr.  Sparks,  a 
writer  disposed  to  take  a  not  unfavorable  view 
of  Lee's  character,  says :  '*  Rodney's  veradty  is 
not  to  be  questioned.  He  may  have  misunder- 
stood Qen.  Lee's  meaning,  or  have  drawn  a  fUse 
inference  from  language  that  waa  left  purposely 
ambiguous.  Gen.  Lee's  vanity  mighty  perhaps, 
carry  him  so  far."  The  threatening  aspect  cf 
affiurs  in  America  meanwhile  suggested  to  him 
a  sphere  of  action  in  which  his  hatred  of  min- 
isterial oppression  might  find  a  wider  sym- 
pathy than  at  home ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1778  he  left  England  for  ever,  arriving  in 
New  York  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Hia 
reputation  as  a  caustic  writer  on  tiie  liberal 
side  in  politics,  and  to  a  certain  degree  as  a 
general  of  European  experience  and  renown, 
caused  his  arrival  in  the  country  to  be  hailed 
aa  an  acquisition  to  the  patriotic  cause.  Dur- 
ing 1778-'4  he  travelled  extensively  through 
the  colonies,  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of 
prominent  whigs,  vigorously  upholding  with 
pen  and  tongue  the  claims  of  the  people,  and 
expressing  both  in  his  correspondence  and  con- 
versation great  enthuaiaam  for  freedom.  Writ- 
ing to  Gates,  an  dd  fellow  campaigner  in 
America,  under  date  of  May  6, 1774,  he  says: 
"For  my  own  part,  I  am  determined  (at  least 
I  thhdk  I  am)  not  to  be  alack  in  whatever  mode 
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mj  service  is  required.''  In  the  same  year 
he  wrote  his  '^Striotnres  on  a  Pamphlet  en- 
titled *  A  Friendly  Address  to  all  Reasonable 
Amerioans,'  '^  in  reply  to  Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  a 
tory  clergyman  of  1m  ew  York ;  this  was  one  of 
the  ablest  of  bis  literary  performances,  and  was 
widely  circulated,  and  read  with  avidity  by  all 
classes.  The  freedom  with  which  he  avowed 
his  sentiments  did  not  £Edl  to  aronse  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  British  ministry;  and  his  presence 
in  Boston  during'  the  summer  of  1774,  where  he 
associated  with  the  leading  patriots,  induced 
Lord  Dartmouth  to  warn  Gen.  Grage  to  "  have 
an  attention  to  his  conduct,  and  to  take  every 
legal  method  to  prevent  his  effecting  any  of 
those  dangerous  purposes  he  is  said  to  have  in 
view."  He  was  present  at  Philadelphia  during 
the  session  of  the  first  continental  congress, 
animating  its  members  by  his  own  zeal ;  and 
about  the  same  time,  as  if  to  identify  himself 
completely  with  the  colonists  in  their  impend- 
ing struggle  with  the  mother  country,  he  pur- 
chased an  estate  of  2,400  acres  in  Berkeley  co., 
Ya.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  friend  Gates. 
Congress  having  determined  after  the  combats 
at  Islington  and  Concord  to  organize  a  con- 
tinental army,  Lee  was,  on  June  17, 1775,  ap- 
pointed the  2d  mf^or-general,  ranking  after  Gen. 
Artemas  Ward,  then  first  in  command  of  the 
New  England  troops  encamped  around  Boston. 
Though  disappointed  in  not  receiving  a  higher 
command,  to  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  colonies  as  well  as  his 
military  talents  and  experience  entitled  him,  he 
accepted  the  appointment,  first,  however,  in  a 
letter  to  the  British  secretary  at  war,  resigning 
his  commission  in  his  mi^esty's  service,  and  de- 
claring his  readiness  to  serve  the  king  whenever 
called  upon  "  to  act  against  the  enemies  of  his 
country  or  in  defence  of  his  Just  rights  and 
dignity."  Althou^^  he  was  accustomed  to  re- 
fer to  this  act  of  his  life  as  one  which  involved 
the  confiscation  of  his  property  in  England,  it  is 
proper  to  remark  that  after  a  conference  with 
a  committee  appointed  at  his  own  request,  in 
which  he  unfolded  his  pecuniary  circumstances, 
congress  undertook  to  indemnify  him  for  any  loss 
he  might  sustain  by  entering  into  their  service, 
and  subsequently  advanced  him  $80,000  for 
that  purpose.  Early  in  July,  in  company  with 
Washington,  he  arrived  at  the  camp  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  formally  entered  the  service,  **  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune,"  says  Irving,  ^*  indifferent  to  the 
ties  of  home  and  country,  drawing  his  sword 
without  enthudasm,  more  through  resentment 
against  a  government  which  had  disappointed 
him,  than  zeal  for  liberty  or  for  colonial  rights." 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  he  held  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing  of  the  American  army 
posted  on  Winter  hiU,  sustaining  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  military  authority,  althouffh  his  man- 
ners were  far  from  agreeable,  and  the  opin- 
ion began  to  gain  strength  that  personal  ambi- 
tion was  his  main  incentive  in  embarking  in  the 
cause  of  the  colonies.  In  Kov.  1775,  he  visited 
Newport^  B.  L,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  works 


of  defence,  gratiiVing  his  hatred  of  tories  while 
there  by  making  them  take  a  **  tremendous  oath" 
to  support  the  authority  of  congress ;  and  bx  Feb. 
1776,  he  was  sent  on  a  simikr  misnon  to  New 
York,  whence  in  March  he  departed  for  Yir^ 
ginia  to  take  command  of  the  southern  depart- 
ment. After  organizing  the  military  defmee  cH 
that  colony,  he  marched  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  toward  Charleston  to  meet  the  forces  which 
it  was  apprehended  were  to  be  landed  from  the 
British  neet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker.    He  a^ 
rived  in  the  city  June  4,  and  at  once  reported 
it  "utterlv  defencelesa."    The  fort  then  build- 
ing on  Sullivan's  island  he  particularly  objeeted 
to,  predicting  that  it  could  not  hold  out  half  sa 
hour,  and  cfdiing  it  a  "slaughter  pen;"  and  he 
endeavored,  though  unsnccessfolly,  to  peraaade 
Gov.  Rutiedge  to  abandon  it.    During  the  mem- 
orable defence  of  the  work  by  Col.  Moultrie, 
June  28,  he  took  no  measures  to  support  the 
garrison,  and  instead  of  supplying  them  wifii 
ammunition,  when  their  stock  was  ezhanated, 
eounselled  them  to  spike  their  guns  and  retreat 
Kevertheless,  much  of  the  credit  of  the  sneeeai- 
ful  defence  of  Charleston  was  ascribed  to  him, 
and  he  returned  to  the  North  intheautomn 
with  an  enhanced  military  reputation,  and  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  his  own  importance  to 
the  American  cause.    He  was  now,  by  the  rea- 
ignation  of  Gen.  Ward,  first  nugor-general,  oc- 
cupying the  second  rank  in  the  army ;  and  many 
persons,  contrasting  his   presumed  saceeases 
in  the  South  with  the  recent  defeat  on  Lom 
island,  began  to  consider  him  the  main  hope  of 
the  army.    On  Oct  14  he  ioined  the  camp  oo 
Harlem  heights,  and  with  his  cnstoniaiy  good 
fortune  received  the  credit  of  advising  the  evac- 
uation of  New  York  island  and  the  retrograde 
movement  by  which  the  plans  of  Howe  for  s^^ 
rounding  the  American  army  were  defeated, 
although  the  chief  features  of  the  plan  bad  been 
determined  upon  a  month  previous.   His  di- 
vision covered  the  retreat  of  the  American 
army  over  King^s  bridge ;  and  after  the  passage 
of  Washington  into  New  Jersey,  he  was  left  in 
Westchester  county,  in  the  neighborhood  ci 
New  York,  in  command  of  a  force  of  7,000  men. 
From  that  day,  says  a  recent  biographer,  **be 
seems  to  have  been  governed  by  one  purpose, 
and  animated  by  one  spirit — a  spirit  of  any 
thing  but  patriotism — ^a  purpose  to  gratiQr  bis 
own  personal  ambition  at  any  oost"  The  posses- 
sion of  a  separate  command  flattered  his  vanity, 
and,  impressed  with  the  idea  of  attacking  Kew 
York,  or  assailing  the  rear  of  the  enemv,  or pe^ 
forming  some  other  exploit  equally  brilliant,  be 
lingered  week  after  week  in  Westchester,  not- 
withstanding urgent  appeals  fh)m  Washington 
to  join  him  in  New  Jersey ;  and  after  oroentt 
the  Hudson  at  Haverstraw,  Dec  dnl,  he  porsaed 
his  march  southward  with  equal  dUatori&ess. 
Being  **  in  hopes  to  reconquer  the  Jerseyi^"  he 
moved  in  a  road  about  20  miles  west  or  the 
British  army,  and,  disregarding  the  directions 
of  Washington,  awaited  the  opportunity  wbi<^ 
he  expected  would  soon  present  itself  to  make 
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tB  independent  demonrtnitioii  on  the  enemj^s 
flenk.  On  the  morning  of  Deo.  18,  while  quar- 
tered with  his  aids  and  a  small  goard  at  White's 
taveni,  Baskingridge,  about  8  miles  from  his 
army,  which  was  left  nnder  the  command  of 
Oen.  SuJliTan,  he  was  surprised  and  captured 
\y  a  partjr  of  British  light  horse  under  Ool. 
flaroourt,  who  had  received  intelligence  of 
hia  movements  from  a  tory  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. After  a  brief  resistance  Lee  surrendered 
himself  according  to  the  British  accounts,  in 
the  meet  cowardly  manner,  and  was  hastily 
BOQiited  behind  one  of  the  troopers,  and  car- 
ried away  at  full  speed  to  the  British  camp  at 
New  Brunswick,  whence  about  8  hours  after- 
ward the  booming  of  cannon  proclaimed  the 
socultation  of  the  enemy  at  the  capture  of  the 
**  American  Palladium,"  as  Lee  was  styled  by 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  un&vorable  sus- 
pidoDs  which  the  circumstances  attending  his 
oapture  have  provoked,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  then  acting  a  treacherous 
part^  or  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  irraver  offence 
than  negligence  or  disobedience  of  orders.  The 
Americans  sincerely  deplored  his  loss,  and  upon 
learning  that  he  was  r^^ded  by  his  captors  as 
amename  to  British  military  law  as  a  deserter, 
congress  at  once  adopted  retaliatory  measures, 
and  ordered  6  Hessian  field  officers  and  Lieut. 
CoL  Campbell  to  be  taken  into  dose  custody,  to 
await  the  fate  of  Lee.  In  consequence  of  the 
firm  stand  taken  by  congress,  Gen.  Howe  ad- 
vised the  British  ministiy  to  countermand  their 
first  instmctions,  that  Lee  should  be  sent  to 
England  for  trial,  and  to  allow  him  to  be  con- 
sidered a  prisoner  of  war.  A  rductant  consent 
having  been  obtained,  he  was,  in  Dec.  1777,  put 
upon  parole,  and  treated  with  the  consideration 
niaallj  bestowed  upon  prisoners  of  rank.  Dur- 
ing tlie  period  that  his  &te  was  involved  in  un- 
certainty, his  enthusiasm  for  the  colonisl  cause 
seema  to  have  yielded  to  solidtude  for  his  per- 
sonal asfety ;  and  the  evidence  is  now  strong 
that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  end  he  was 
willing  to  betray  his  adopted  country.  From  a 
leoenuv  discovered  document  in  Lee's  handwrit- 
ing^ indorsed  by  Henry  Strachey,  secretarjr  to 
the  royal  commissioners.  Lord  and  Sir  William 
Howe,  as  ^'  Mr.  Lee^s  Plan,"  it  appears  that  on 
Marah  29, 1777,  he  submitted  to  the  British  com- 
mander a  projeot  for  the  conquest  of  America, 
the  diief  feature  of  which  was  the  concentration 
of  foroee  at  Annapolis  and  Alexandria  for  the 
porpoee  of  cutting  off  communication  between 
the  northern  and  southern  states;  the  result  of 
which  would  be,  that  while  the  advance  of  Bur- 
goyne  from  the  north  would  give  sufficient  oo- 
capation  to  New  England  and  New  York,  Howe 
ooold  overwhelm  the  American  army  in  New 
Jersey,  thus'*  nnhinginp  and  dissolving  the  whole 
system  of  defence.''  Upon  this  document,  the 
antbeatidty  of  which  is  deemed  incontroverti- 
ble, an  elaborate  paper,  entitled  the  *' Treason 
of  Charles  Lee,"  was  read  before  the  New  York 
historical  society  by  George  H.  Moore  in  June, 
1858.    The  mysterious  expedition  of  the  Howes 


with  the  British  fieetflonthward  in  the  summer 
of  1777,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  explained  by  a 
reference  to  this  plan ;  and  Lee^s  request  to  con- 
gress, during  his  captivity,  to  be  permitted  to 
communicate  to  a  committee  of  their  body  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  public  and  to  himsdf,  may 
be  in  like  manner  referred  to  his  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  the  crown  in  reopening  negotiations 
with  congress.  In  May,  1778,  he  was  exchanged 
for  Gen.  Prescott,  and  joined  the  American  camp 
at  Valley  Forge,  where  he  received  the  command 
of  a  division.  In  the  general  council  of  officers 
held  in  the  succeeding  month  he  strongly  op- 
posed the  prelect  of  attacking  the  British  army 
on  their  march  from  Philadelphia  through  New 
Jersey;  and  he  subsequently  commanded  the 
advance  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28, 
after  formally  resigning  the  post  to  Lafayette. 
His  wilful  conduct  on  this  occasion  in  ordering 
a  retreat  by  which  the  day  was  nearly  lost, 
against  the  express  command  of  Washington, 
who  was  hurrying  forward  to  his  support  with 
the  main  body  of  the  American  army,  was  the 
occasion  of  an  outbreak  of  anger  on  the  part 
of  the  commander-in-chief  which  was  long  re- 
membered by  those  who  witnessed  it.  Some, 
who  had  noted  his  opposition  to  any  project 
for  attacking  the  enemy,  were  led  to  suspect 
that  he  was  secretly  aiding  them  by  endeavoring 
to  procure  a  defeat  of  the  Americans.  It  ap- 
peared afterward  that  hia  division,  consisting 
largely  of  militia,  had  been  unexpectedly  at- 
tacked by  the  whole  rear  guard  of  the  British 
army,  and  that  some  little  confusion  at  first 
prevailed  in  the  American  ranks ;  but  after  put- 
ting the  most  favorable  construction  upon  his 
conduct,  it  is  impossible  to  absolve  him  from 
the  charge  of  irresolution  and  negligence  un- 
worthy of  a  commanding  officer.  Such  was 
substantially  the  verdict  of  the  court  martial 
convened  to  examine  into  his  conduct  at  Mon- 
mouth, who  also  found  him  guilty  of  writing 
disrespectful  letters  to  the  commander-in-chie^ 
and  sentenced  him  to  suspension  ftom  any  com- 
mand in  the  army  for  one  year.  He  was  not 
prepared  for  this  sentence,  having  expected 
from  the  ingenuity  and  ability  of  his  defence  to 
be  triifmphantly  acouitted ;  and  during  the  de- 
lay of  congress  to  affirm  it,  his  naturally  irasci- 
ble temper  betrayed  him  into  freauent  acts  of 
imprudence,  which  only  increasea  the  feeling 
of  suspicion  and  dislike  with  which  he  was  be- 
ginning to  be  regarded.  For  the  disparaging 
manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  Washington  he 
was  challenged  by  Ool.  Laurens,  one  of  the 
latter's  aids^  and  was  wounded  in  the  side  by  a 
pistol  ball  in  the  duel  which  ensued.  Congress 
having  ratified  his  sentence,  he  retired  to  his 
estate  in  Virginia,  where  he  wrote  for  the 
**  Maryland  Journal "  his  *'  Queries,  Political  and 
Military,*'  the  drift  of  which  was  to  cast  a  slur 
upon  the  character  and  military  conduct  of 
Washington.  He  inhabited  a  house  rudely  and 
hastily  constructed,  without  partitions,  and  al- 
most without  the  necessary  fhmiture,  where, 
surrounded  by  his  dogs,  of  which  he  was  im- 
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moderately  fond,  and  his  books,  he  lived  ^  more 
like  a  hermit  than  a  citizen  of  the  world.'*  The 
divisions  of  the  apartments  were  marked  bj  lines 
of  chalk,  which  he  claimed  was  an  improvement 
npon  walls.  The  term  of  his  suspension  had  jost 
expired  when  a  ramor  reached  him  that  con- 
gress designed  to  deprive  him  of  his  commission. 
In  a  sodden  fit  of  anser  he  despatched  to  the 
president  of  that  bodj  an  insulting  note,  the 
result  of  which  was  his  immediate  dismissal 
from  the  service.  He  continned  to  reside  on 
his  estate ;  but  he  soon  wearied  of  the  life  of  a 
planter,  and  in  the  antnmn  of  1782  visited  Bal- 
timore and  Philadelphia  with  a  view  of  nego- 
tiating for  the  sale  of  his  estate.  In  the  lat- 
ter place  he  was  att^ked  by  a  fever  of  which 
he  died  within  5  dajs,.exckiming  in  the  deli- 
rinm  of  his  last  moments :  "  Stand  by  me,  my 
brave  grenadiers."  With  characteristic  eccen- 
tricity he  directed  in  his  will  that  his  body 
shonld  not  be  interred  in  any  church  or  church 
yard,  or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian  or 
Anabaptist  church.  He  was,  however,  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  Christ  church,  whither  his 
remains  were  attended  by  a  large  concourse, 
including  many  whom  his  wayward  conduct 
had  not  entirely  alienated,  and  whb  gratefully 
remembered  his  early  efforts  for  colonial  free- 
dom, and  his  occasional  generous  acts  and  im- 
pulses. His  memoirs  have  been  written  by 
Edward  Langworthy,  by  his  kinsman  Sir  Hen- 
ry Bunbury,  and  by  Jared  Sparks  (Sparks's 
*^  American  Biography")  ;  ana  a  volume  en- 
titled *' Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Treason  of 
Charles  Lee,"  by  Creorge  H.  Moore  of  New 
York,  has  recently  (I860)  been  announced. 

LEE,  Eliza.  Buokminbtkb,  an  American  au- 
thoress, born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Buckminster, 
an  eminent  Congregational  divine,  for  many 
years  settled  at  Portsmouth,  from  whom  as 
well  as  from  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ste- 
vens Buckminster,  she  acquired  a  classical  edu- 
cation and  a  fondness  for  literary  pursuits.  She 
was  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lee  of  Boston,  in 
which  city  and  its  vicinity  the  greater  part  of 
her  life  has  been  passed.  Her  career  as  an  au- 
thoress commenced  with  the  publication  of 
"  Sketches  of  a  New  England  Village"  (1887), 
followed  by  **  Delusion."  In  1842  appeared  her 
"Life  of  Jean  Paul  Richter"  (12mo.,  New  York), 
tnmslated  from  the  German,  and  in  1845  she 
published ''  Walt  and  Vult,  or  the  Twins,"  from 
ttichter's  FUge^ahre,  Her  remaining  works 
are :  "  Naomi,  or  Boston  Two  Hundred  Years 
Ago"  (16mo.,  Boston,  1848),  one  of  her  best 
original  tales ;  ^  Memoir  of  Rev.  Dr.  Buckmin- 
ster and  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster^^  (12mo., 
1849) ;  "Florence,  the  Parish  Orphan"  (16mo., 
1850) ;  "  Parthenia,  or  the  Last  Days  of  Pagan- 
ism" (12mo.,  1858);  and  "The  Bare-Footed 
Maiden,"  a  translation  from  Auerbaoh. 

LEE,  EzBA,  an  American  revolutionary  sol- 
dier, born  in  Connecticut  in  1749,  died  in  Lyme, 
Oonn.,  in  1821.    In  Aug.  1776,  he  volunteered 


on  the  haKardous  enterprise  of  affixing  Boah- 
nell's  infernal  machine  to  the  Britidi  ship 
Eagle,  then  lying  in  New  York  harbor;  but 
the  attempt,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  her  cop- 

S)r  sheathing,  was  only  partially  anccesdU. 
0  landed  safely  after  remaining  several  boms 
in  the  water,,  and  received  the  congratnlatioiw 
of  Washington.  He  served  with  credit  at  Mon- 
mouth and  in  other  battles  of  the  revolution. 

LEE,  Hannah  F.  (Sawtbb),  an  Ameiien 
authoress,  born  in  Newbnrypoit,  Massy  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  physician  of  eminence  in  her 
native  place,  and  fbr  many  years  has  rended 
in  Boston.  Her  first  known  publication  was 
the  appendix  to  Miss  Hannah  Adams's  memoir 
of  herself,  which  was  succeeded  by  ^  Grace  Sey- 
mour," a  novel,  and  *' Three  Experiments  of 
Living,"  published  in  1838.  The  subject  of  the 
latter  work  was  suggested  by  the  commeraal 
disasters  of  the  time;  it  has  gone  throngh  up- 
ward of  80  editions  in  the  United  States,  beside 
many  in  Europe,  and  is  esteemed  the  autboiess^ 
best  work.  Her  remaining  works  are:  ^Tk^ 
Old  Painters,"  a  series  of  sketches  oombimng 
fiction  and  fact,  illustrating  the  history-  of  paint* 
ing;  *' Eleanor  Fulton,"  a  sequel  to  ^*  Thrss 
Experiments  of  Living;"  ''Rich  Enonsh ;" 
"Luther  and  his  Times;"  "Cranmer  and  lili 
Times ;"  *'  The  Huguenots  in  France  and  Amer- 
ica ;"  "  The  Worid  before  You ;"  '*  Stories  from 
Life"  (1849) ;  ''  History  of  Sculpture  and  Son^ 
tors"  (1854),  &c. 

LEE,  HxNBT,  an  American  soldier,  and  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  bom  in  Westmoreland  co^Va., 
Jan.  29, 1766,  died  at  Cumberiand  island,  Ga., 
March  25,  1816.  His  father  was  Henry  Ls6^ 
first  cousin  of  Richard  Henry  and  Arthur  Lee; 
his  mother  Mary  Bland,  daughter  of  Col.  Bland 
of  Jordans,  in  Prince  George  co.,  Va.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  from  a  private  tutor, 
and  was  afterward  sent  to  Princeton  college, 
then  presided  over  by  Dr.  Witherspoon.  While 
at  college  Dr.  Shippen  predicted  his  fntnre  dii^ 
tinction.  He  graduated  in  1774,  in  liis  18th 
year,  and  retumiuff  home  took  charge  of  all  the 
private  affairs  of  his  father,  who  was  then  en- 
gaged in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  some  Indiaa 
tril)es  on  behalf  of  the  colony.  This  diarge  he 
executed  with  great  prudence,  indnstry,  and 
ability  for  one  so  young.  In  1776,  wh^  20 
years  of  age.  he  was  appointed,  on  the  nomiaa* 
tion  of  Patrick  Henry,  captain  of  a  company  of 
cavalry  in  Col.  Theodoric  Bland's  '^  Viiiginia 
regiment,"  and  in  Sept  1777,  marched  wi£  his 
regiment  to  join  the  main  army.  He  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  excellent  dtsoiplioe 
which  he  introduced  into  his  company,  theesrs 
which  he  took  of  his  men  and  horses,  and  1^ 
skirmishing;  foraging,  and  procuring  iDfonna- 
tion  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
enabled  by  his  strict  discipline  to  move  with 
celerity  and  effect,  and  seems  at  once  to  have 
adopted  that  rapid  and  daring  system  of  tactkt 
which  made  ^*  Lee^s  legion"  afterward  so  dB- 
cient  in  the  South.  It  is  certain  that  his  vigi- 
lance and  xeal  secured  for  him  the  respect  aid 
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eonfidenoe  of  Wasbington,  who  setdotod  Oapt. 
Lee^s  company  for  hU  body  gnard  at  the  bat- 
tie  of  GhermantowQ.  Tbe  enemy  seem  also 
to  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities, 
and  of  the  importance  of  takhig  bim  prisoner. 
In  Jan.  1778,  it  was  disoovered  that  Oapt  Lee, 
witii  only  10  men,  was  at  a  stone  honse  not  far 
Upom  the  British  lines.  A  design  was  imme- 
diately formed  to  capture  him ;  and  200  troopers 
were  detached  to  malce  a  circuit  and  fall  npon 
him  by  surprise.  The  troopers  approached  with- 
out his  knowledge,  seized  4  of  his  patrols  who 
were  prowling  in  search  of  forage,  and  attacked 
him  before  he  was  aware  of  their  yicinity.  He 
made  a  desperate  defence,  and  the  enemy  were 
forced  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  4  killed,  and  one 
officer  and  8  privates  wounded.  Of  his  own 
men^  bende  the  patrols  and  the  quartermaster 
aergennt,  who  were  made  prisoners,  he  had  but  3 
wounded.  Washington  wrote  him  a  letter  com- 
plimenting him  upon  his  gallantry  on  this  occa- 
mon,  and  he  wa9  soon  afterward  raised  to  the 
rank  of  major,  with  the  command  of  an  inde- 
pendent partisan  corps  of  2  companies  of  cavalry, 
sobeeooentiy  enlarged  to  8,  and  a  body  of  infan- 
try. He  continued  in  active  service,  and  on  July 
19, 1779,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  800  men,  sur- 
prised the  British  garrison  at  Panlus  Hook,  took 
160  prisoners,  and  effected  his  retreat  with  the 
loss  of  only  2  men  killed  and  8  wounded.  For 
tbe  *'  prudence,  address,  and  bravery"  which  he 
displayed  in  this  affair,  congress  voted  him  a 
gold  medal.  In  Jan.  1781,  he  marched  his  le- 
sion to  the  South,  and  joined  the  army  of 
Greene,  with  the  rank  of  lientenant-coloneL  In 
tbe  great  retreat  of  Greene  before  Lord  Oom- 
wallls,  Lee^s  legion  formed  the  rear  guard  of 
the  American  army,  the  post  of  greatest  dan- 
ger. The  pursuit  was  hot,  and  at  one  time  the 
rear  guard  came  in  contact  with  tbe  troopers 
of  Tarleton.  Lee  charged  Tarleton,  killed  18 
of  bis  men,  and  took  one  captain  and  several 
privates  prisoners.  When  Greene  had  effected 
his  retreat,  he  despatched  Lee  and  Ool.  Pickens 
into  Korth  Oarolina,  to  watch  and  harass  the 
movements  of  Oomwallis.  On  their  march 
they  fell  in  with  a  couple  of  messengers  Arom 
OoL  Fyle,  commander  of  a  body  of  400  tones, 
to  Oomwallis.  The  messengers,  supporing  fh>m 
tbe  accoutrements  of  the  troopers  that  Lob  was 
Tarleton,  communicated  to  him  the  substance 
of  their  instructions,  which  embraced  fbll  in- 
formation of  Pyle^s  intended  movements.  Lee 
did  not  undeceive  them,  personated  Tarieton 
throughout,  and  despatched  one  of  the  messen- 
gers back  to  Pyle,  directing  him  to  post  himself 
with  his  force  at  a  place  which  he  indicated* 
The  tones  accordingly  took  their  portion,  and 
the  troopers  came  up  with  them,  and  charged 
and  defeated  them,  killing  90,  and  takins  others 

Erisoners.  At  the  battle  of  Guilford  Oourt 
[oose  Lee  performed  very  important  serricee^ 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  tbe  day  of  battle  be  encountered  Tarle- 
ton^s  celebrated  troop  of  cavalry,  and  drove 
them  back  with  oonalderable  loss.    In  the  main 


engagement  he  was  stationed  with  his  legion  on 
the  left  wing  of  Greene's  army ;  and  although 
the  body  of  militia,  which  composed  the  prin- 
cipal force  attached  to  his  position,  abandoned 
him  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  action, 
Lee  obstinately  held  his  ground,  and  kept  the 
enemy  at  bay  until  he  received  the  order  to  fall 
back  upon  the  main  body,  whose  retreat  he 
covered.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  Lee  that 
Green'e  came  to  his  celebrated  and  daring  de- 
cision not  to  foQow  Oomwallis  into  Virginia, 
but  to  leave  that  prorince  to  its  ftte,  and  mardi 
southward,  with  the  view  of  ending  the  conflict 
in  South  Oarolina  and  Georgia.  The  praise  or 
blame  attached  to  this  extreme  step  must  there- 
fbre  be  shared  between  the  two  commanders. 
The  result  is  known,  and  fully  vindicated  the  ex« 
pediencv  of  the  movement,  crael  as  it  appeared 
to  Virginia  in  her  prostrate  condiUon.  In  pur- 
suance of  his  plan  of  operations,  Greene  de-^ 
tached  Lee  with  his  legion  to  join  the  body  of 
partisans  under  Marion,  and  fall  upon  tbe  lesser 
posts  of  the  enemv.  By  a  series  of  vigorous 
operations.  Forts  Watson,  Motte,  and  Granby 
were  speedily  compelled  to  surrender;  and  Lee 
was  then  ordered  to  join  Pickens,  and  assist 
him  in  the  attack  upon  Augusta.  On  his  way 
he  surprised  and  took  Fort  Galphin.  The  de- 
fences of  Augusta  consisted  of  Fort  Oornwaliii 
and  Fort  Grierson.  The  latter  was  taken  by 
assault,  and  the  former  at  the  end  of  a  siege 
of  16  days.  Ool,  Brown,  its  commander,  was 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Americans,  and 
nis  life  was  only  preserved  by  the  interposition 
of  Lee.  That  officer  marched  with  his  prison- 
ers to  rejoin  the  army  of  Greene,  which  bad  sat 
down  before  Fort  Ninety-8ix.  Lee  was  intmst- 
ed  with  an  important  position  when  the  attempt 
was  made  to  take  the  place  by  storm.  He  led 
tlie  assault  with  his  habitual  daring,  and  was 
completely  successful;  but  the  other  division 
failed  in  its  object,  and  the  advance  of  Lord 
Rawdon  compelled  Greene  to  abandon  the  siege. 
His  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  contributed 
largely  to  the  result  of  that  action.  His  legion 
covered  the  right  flank,  and  when  the  militia 
gave  ground  before  tbe  enemy,  be  obstinately 
miuntained  his  position  unsupported.  His  order 
to  Oapt  Rudolph,  of  the  in&ntry  corps  attach- 
ed to  his  legion,  to  turn  the  enemv^s  flank,  and 
give  them  a  raking  fire,  resulted  in  the  retreat 
of  the  left  wing  of  the  British  forces,  which 
were  completely  broken,  and  driven  fW>m  the 
field.  The  charge  upon  the  enemy's  right  was 
not  so  fortunate,  ana  the  Americans  were  com- 
pelled to  retire.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
Lee's  impetuous  charge  alone  saved  the  army 
fh>m  defeat.  The  revolutionary  struggle  was 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  Greene  had  rightly 
supposed  that  the  main  army  under  Washington 
was  more  than  a  match  for  the  force  of  C^m- 
wallis.  In  October,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Eutaw,  Lee  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Washington,  with  the  request  from  Greene  that 
he  would  prevail  on  tbe  count  de  Grasse  to 
itfoid  naval  assistanoe  in  the  proposed  siege  of 
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Gharktton;  and  he  arriTed  at  Yorktown  aboat 
tiie  period  of  theBorrender  of  Oornirallis.  Lee's 
relations  with  Greene  hare  been  misrepresented 
bj  the  partisan  adherents  of  that  great  and  ex- 
cellent man.  Lee  fancied  that  he  had  been  in- 
jnred  by  the  neglect  of  Greene  to  speak  of  him 
in  his  general  reports  as  his  services  deserved ; 
and  a  correspondence  ensned  upon  the  subject  in 
1782.  The  general  declared  that  Lee's  vrish  to 
retire  originated,  he  believed,  in  "  distress"  ra- 
ther than  the  ii\jnries  which  his  health  had  un- 
dergone, and  combated  his  resolution  in  a  tone 
of  imectionate  remonstrance.  He  had  been  un- 
der obligations  to  Lee,  he  said,  which  he  could 
«*  never  cancel."  As  to  hia  military  services, 
Greene  wrote :  "  I  believe  that  few  officers, 
either  in  Europe  or  America,  are  held  in  so  high 

a  point  of  estimation  as  you  are Every 

body  knows  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  you 
as  an  officer,  and  you  know  I  love  you  as  a 
IHend.  No  man  in  the  progress  of  the  campaign 
had  equal  merit  with  yourself."  The  frien^y 
relations  afterward  subsisting  between  these 
two  eminent  men,  and  the  manner  in  which  Lee 
speaks  of  Greene  in  his  memoirs  of  the  south- 
ern campaign,  show  that  this  temporary  misuU' 
derstanding  did  not  continue.  Finding  his  ser- 
vices no  longer  necessary,  however,  L^  retired 
from  the  army,  and  returned  to  Virginia.  He 
settled  down  at  Stratford,  the  old  family  man- 
sion in  Westmoreland,  and  was  soon  afterward 
married  to  his  cousin  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Philip  Ludwell  Lee.  Upon  the  death  of  this 
lady,  he  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Charles  Gar- 
ter. In  1786  he  was  appomted  by  the  Virginia 
assembly  one  of  the  delegates  to  congress,  in 
which  body  he  remahied  until  the  federal  con- 
stitution went  into  operation.  In  1788  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  to  decide 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  instrument, 
and  took  a  prominent  position  among  the  advo- 
cates of  the  measure.  He  subsequently  served 
in  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates,  and  in  1792 
was  elected  governor  of  the  commonwealth 
for  the  term  of  three  years.  In  1794  oc- 
curred the  whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Every  peaceable  attempt  to  suppress  the 
outbreak  having  failed,  the  president  ordered 
a  military  force  to  be  raised,  which  he  placed 
nnder  the  command  of  Lee.  The  advance  of 
the  well  known  partisan  of  the  revolution  at 
the  head  of  16,000  men  speedily  terminated  all 
resistance,  and  Lee  soon  returned  to  Virginia. 
In  1799  he  agfun  served  in  congress ;  and  when 
Intelligence  was  received  of  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington he  was  appointed  by  the  house  to  jpi^ 
nounce  a  eulogium.  The  resolutions  which  he 
drew  up  on  this  occasion,  and  which  were  pre- 
sented, during  his  temporary  absence,  by  his 
friend  Judge  Marshall,  contained  the  words 
now  BO  celebrated :  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  On 
the  election  of  Jefiferson  to  the  presidency  in 
1801,  he  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  country  gentleman  in  Virgi- 
nia,   The  remiunder  of  his  life  was  not,  how- 


ever, to  be  tranqniL    The  pnifiue  hospitalify 
and  free  mode  of  Jiving  then  the  fuhion  plungad 
him  into  pecuniary  trouble,  and  tenninated  in 
the  ruin  of  his  estate.    He  was  even  arreatod 
for  debt,  and,  if  the  statement  of  some  penoDs 
be  credited,  lodged  in  the  gaol  of  ^ttsylvama. 
The  more  probable  account  is,  that  he  was  oon- 
fined  withm  "  the  limits"  of  that  coun^  only. 
Here,  in  the  year  1809,  he  wrote  his  "  Memoin 
of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the 
United  States,"  which  deservedly  ranks  among 
t^e  most  valuable  and  interesting  works  of  a 
similar  description  which  have  ever  been  writ- 
ten.   It  seems  to  have  been  largely  based  upon 
communications  from  his  broker  officers,  is 
written  with  candor  and  impartiality,  and  po6^ 
sesses  the  charm  peculiar  to  writers  who  hsTS 
witnessed  with  their  own  eyes  the  scenes  which 
they  describe.     No  subsequent  traces  of  the 
life  of  Lee  remain,  up  to  the  vear  1814.   He 
seems  to  have  been   harassed  bv  peouoiaiy 
trouble,  but  not  to  have  discarded  his  habits  of 
f^  living.    In  1814  he  was  in  Baltimore  when 
the  riots  connected  with  the  ^^  Federal  BepnbK- 
can*'  newspaper  took  place,  and  exposed  himself 
by  the  part  which  he  took  in  them  to  serioni 
injury.    The  printing  office  of  the  Jounial  was 
destroyed  bv  the  mob,  and  an  attack  upw  the 
dwelling  of  the  editor  followed.    Lee  was  a  pe^ 
sonal  friend  of  this  gentleman,  and  wiUi  chane- 
teristic  impetuosity  ofiered  to  lud  him  in  defend- 
ing his  house.    The  result  was  that  two  of  the 
assailants  were  killed,  and  a  number  wounded; 
which  so  infiamed  the  rage  of  the  crowd,  that 
but  for  the  arrival  of  the  city  militaij,  Lee  and 
his  friends  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
torn  to  pieces.    They  were  conducted  by  the 
military  to  tiie  city  gaol  for  safety ;  bat  doring 
the  night  the  mob  reassembled  in  greater  foro^ 
broke  open  the  gaol,  and  either  kified  or  shock- 
ingly maimed  all  ita  inmates.    From  the  iqjo- 
ries  which  he  received  on  this  occasion  lee 
never  recovered.    He  made  a  vojap  to  *^* 
West  India  islands  for  the  restoration  of  his 
health,  but  all  bis  hopes  failed.    Findmg  Us 
strength  giving  way,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  hi  1818,  and  hi  that  year  died  at  Gumbe^ 
hmd  ishmd,  Georgia.— In  person  Lee  was  above 
the  medium  height,  well    propord<med,  and 
pleasing.    His  complexion  was  dark;  his  man- 
ner the  frank  and  open  address  of  a  soldier. 
Self-esteem,  based  upon  the  conscious  poesessioD 
of  commanding  talents,  was  a  markM  trait  of 
his  character;  and  in  this  donbtless  originated 
his  misunderstanding  with  Greene.    Tbe^  opin- 
ion formed  by  that  great  soldier  of  his  military 
genius  has  been  stated :  ^^  Ko  man  in  the  progreai 
of  the  southern  campaign  had  equal  merit  with 
Lee :"  and  if  the  conspicuous  services  oi  Morgan, 
Hanon,  Sumter,  Pickens,  and  Washin^n  be 
recalled,  the  extent  of  this  commendation  witt 
be  understood.    Greene  was  eminently  jost  and 
impartial  to  all  his  officers,  and  thns  his  esti- 
mate of  Lee's  abilities  is  conolnsive.   The  ^  love 
and  thanks''  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Lee  firom 
Gen.  Washington  hi  1789,  esEhibit  the  affeetioft 
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whieih  his  raieroiwqiiaHties  had  inspired  in  the 
bosom  of  the  chief;  and  in  Virginia  he  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  '*  Legion  Harry/'  in  al- 
Inaion  to  the  rapid  and  daring  movements  of  his 
partisan  corps  in  the  campaign  of  the  Oarolinas. 

L£E,  Jissx,  an  American  clergyman,  horn  in 
Virginia  in  1758,  died  in  Sept.  1816.  He  be- 
came a  preacher  among  the  Methodists  in  1788, 
and  a  trayelling  companion  of  Bishop  Asbnry. 
His  ^'  Notes"  have  been  the  basis  of  much  of  the 
history  of  early  Methodism  in  America.  He 
was  cbadain  to  congress  dmrine  6  soccessive 
terms.  He  is  best  known  as  the  apostle  of 
Methodism  in  New  England. 

LEE,  Lebot  Madison,  D.D.,  an  American 
dergyman,  bom  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  April  80, 
1808.  He  studied  law,  but  entered  the  minis- 
try of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1828. 
He  has  published  several  sermons,  *^  Letters  to 
a  Young  Oonvert,"  *'Life  and  Times  of  Jesse 
Lee,"  a  small  volume  on  confirmation,  and  an« 
oUier  on  perseverance.  Li  1836  he  became  ed- 
itor of  the  *'  Richmond  Ohristian  Advocate," 
and,  having  resigned  the  post  in  the  following 
year  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  reelected  in 
1889,  and  continued  till  Dec.  1858. 

T^lglg,  LuTHKB,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman 
and  author,  bom  in  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  in  1800. 
Having  acquired  an  education  mainly  by  his 
unaided  exertions,  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  in  1821,  and  soon  began  to 
preach.  In  1827  he  Joined  the  Genesee  con- 
ference, became  a  travelling  preacher,  engaged 
in  several  public  discussions  on  theological  ques- 
tions, and  was  a  prominent  lecturer  on  temper- 
ance. In  1886  he  began  te  preach  against 
alavery,  and  during  the  two  years  that  he  was 
thos  engaged  he  was  mobbed  several  times.  In 
1841  he  edited  the  "New  England  Ohristian 
Advocate,'^  an  anti-slavery  Journal  published 
at  Lowell,  Mass.  Soon  after  he  issued  a  paper 
named  the  "  Sword  of  Tmth,"  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1842  he  Joined  the  Rev.  Orange  Scott 
and  others  in  seceding  from  the  Methodist 
church,  and  began  with  them  a  weekly  Journal 
styled  the  ''  Trae  Wesleyan."  When,  in  1848, 
the  '^  Wesleyan  Methodist  Oonnection"  was 
organized,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Weslevan 
church  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  1844,  at  the  first 
Wesleyan  Methodist  seneral  conference,  he  was 
chosen  president,  ana  elected  to  be  editor  of 
the  ^^  True  Wesleyan,"  which  had  become  the 
organ  of  the  new  body,  and  was  thenceforward 
to  be  published  in  New  York.  In  that  city  he 
resided  till  1852,  when  he  resigned  the  editor- 
ship, and  removed  V>  Syracuse,  again  to  take 
chiu^  of  the  Wesleyan  church  there.  In  1854- 
*5  he  edited  a  periodical  entitled  "  The  Evangel- 
ical Pulpit."  In  1856  he  was  elected  president 
and  professor  of  theology  of  Michigan  Union 
college,  at  Leoni,  Mich.;  but  he  resigned  in 
1857,  and  removed  to  Felicity,  O.,  where  he 
renuuned  two  years.  He  then  became  pastor 
of  a  church  iu  Ohagrin  FaDs,  O.,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  In  1859  he  received  ttom  Mid- 
dlebury  college,  Vt.,  the  degree  of  D.D.    Dr. 


Lee  is  the  author  of  ^*  TTniversalism  Examined 
and  Exposed"  (1886);  ''The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul;"  "  Revival  Manual "  (1850) ;  "Eccle- 
siastical Manual  or  Scriptural  Ohurdi  (Govern* 
ment  Stated  and  Defended  "  (1850) ;  "  Slavery 
Examined  in  the  Light  of  the  Bible"  (1855); 
and  ^  Elements  of  ^  Theology,  or  an  Exposition 
of  the  Divine  Origin,  Doctrines,  Morals^  and 
Institutions  of  Christianity"  (1856). 

LEE,  Mabt  K,  an  American  auUioresi^  bom 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  March  28, 1818,  died  there, 
Sept  28,  1849.  She  early  indicated  literary 
tastes^  and  became  familiar  with  the  French, 
German,  and  Italian  languages^  from  which  she 
translated  freely  for  the  magazines.  She  also 
wrote  original  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  for  the 
**  Southern  Review"  and  other  periodicals.  A 
volume  of  *^  Tsles  from  History"  from  her  pen, 
designed  for  the  young,  was  published  by  the 
Massachusetts  library  association.  She  was  af- 
flicted by  disease  through  life,  lost  the  use  of 
her  right  hand  by  paralysis,  and  continued  to 
write  with  her  left  hand  during  the  progress  of 
the  malady.  A  selection  from  her  poems  was 
published  after  her  death,  with  a  memoir  by 
Samuel  Oilman,  D.D. 

LEE,  Nathanisl,  an  English  dramatic  poet, 
bora  in  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire,  about  1657, 
killed  in  London  in  1690.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  coUege,  Cambridge,  and  on  leaving  the 
university  tried  to  push  his  fortunes  at  court ; 
but  not  being  successful,  he  began  to  write  for 
the  stage.  From  1675  to  1681  he  produced  a 
new  play  every  year.  In  1684  he  became  in- 
sane and  was  confined  in  Bedlam  for  4  years, 
when,  having  recovered  his  reason,  he  was  lib- 
erated and  resumed  his  former  occupation.  He 
is  said  to  have  lost  his  life  in  a  nocturnal  riot. 
He  was  an  admirer  and  imitator  of  Dryden, 
whom  he  assisted  in  writing  *^(£dipus"  and  the 
"  Duke  of  Guise."  He  was  the  author  of  11 
tragedies,  2  of  which,"  Theodosins"  and  "Alexan- 
der the  Great/*  were  long  popular  on  the  stage. 

LEE,  Mas.  K.  Bowdich,  an  English  authoress, 
bom  about  1800,  died  in  1856.  During  a  resi- 
deuce  at  Cane  CJoast  Colony  in  Africa,  whither 
her  first  husband,  Mr.  T.  E.  Bowdich,  had  been 
sent  on  a  mission  of  pacification  to  the  Ashantees, 
she  collected  the  materials  for  an  interesting 
work  on  the  aborigines  of  that  country,  which 
appeared  in  1825  under  the  title  of  "Stories  of 
Strange  Lands."  Another  work  of  the  same 
character,  entitled  "The  African  Wanderers" 
(8d  ed.  1854),  has  been  highly  esteemed  for  the 
charm  of  its  narrative  and  the  exactness  of  its 
descriptions.  Subsequently  Mrs.  Bowdich  re- 
sided for  many  vears  in  Paris,  where  she  mar- 
ried her  second  husband,  Mr.  Lee.  While  there 
she  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Cuvier,  of  whom 
she  wrote  a  memoir,  and  of  other  eminent  au- 
thors and  naturalists.  Her  remaining  works 
are  for  the  most  part  popular  treatises  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  natural  history.  Among 
them  are :  "Elements  of  Natural  History — Zo- 
ology ;"  " Taxidermy ;"  "Beauties,  Uses,  ^.,  of 
Trees,  Plants,  and  Flowers;"  "Familiar  Natn- 
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ral  History,*'  &o.  Some  of  these  liave  pasted 
through  repeated  editions. 

LEE,  Samuel,  the  first  minister  of  Bristol, 
R.  L,  bom  in  London,  England,  in  1625,  died  in 
St.  Halo,  France,  in  Deo.  1691.  He  was  gradn* 
ated  at  Oxford  in  1648,  subsequently  took  orders^ 
and  was  preferred  by  Cromwell  to  a  church  near 
Bishopsgate,  London,  from  which,  being  a  non- 
conformist, he  was  ^eoted  in  1662.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  preached  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
between  1678  and  1686  he  was  minister  of  an 
Independent  church  at  Newington  Green  near 
London.  In  the  latter  year,  apprehending  that 
he  might  be  disturbed  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  he  emigrated  to  Kew  England,  and  upon 
the  formation  of  a  church  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  be- 
came its  first  minister.  After  the  revolution 
of  1688  he  prepared  to  return  to  En^and,  and 
on  the  voyage  thither  was  captured  by  a  French 
privateer  and  taken  into  St  Malo,  where  he  died 
soon  after.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  at 
one  time  made  a  special  study  of  the  astrologi- 
cal art;  but  becoming  convinced  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  this  pursuit,  he  burned  his  collection  re- 
latins  to  the  subject.  He  is  the  author  of  ^*  Or- 
bis  Miraculum,  or  the  Temple  of  Soloman  por- 
trayed by  Scripture  Light"  (fol.,  London,  1659), 
and  of  a  number  of  occasional  sermons. 

LEE,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman 
and  scholar,  born  in  Longnor,  Shropshire,  May 
14,  1788,  died  in  Barley,  Hertfordshire,  Deo. 
16,  1852.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
was  educated  at  the  charity  school  of  his  native 
village,  and  at  the  age  of  12  was  apprenticed  to 
a  carpenter.  While  laboring  at  his  craft  he 
mastered  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Ohaldaio, 
and  Syriac  languages.  He  subsequently  ao- 
quired  a  knowledge  of  Arabic,  Persian,  French. 
German,  and  Italian,  with  the  assistance  ox 
Archdeacon  Corbett,  who  in  1810  procured  his 
appointment  to  the  mastership  of  a  foundation 
school  at  Shrewsbury.  He  entered  Queen^s 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1818,  was  graduated  in 
due  course,  took  orders,  and  in  1819  became 
professor  of  Arabic  at  his  university.  In  1881 
he  was  elected  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  nniversitv  of  Cambridge,  which  in  1888 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  an  honor 
received  by  him  more  than  10  years  before 
from  the  German  university  of  Halle.  His  chief 
pablications  were: " Hebrew  Grammar" (1880) ; 
*<The  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,"  translated  from 
the  Anibic  (1888);  a  transUtion  of  Job  (1887); 
and  a  ^*  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon"  (1840). 

LEE,  Sophia,  an  English  authoress,  bom  in 
London  in  May,  1760,  died  at  Clifton,  near 
Bristol,  March  18, 1824.  Her  father,  a  man  of 
acquirements  and  amiable  character,  who  had 
been  attracted  to  the  stage  by  the  genius  of  Gar- 
rick,  gave  every  attention  to  the  education  of  his 
children,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  found 
a  ready  and  competent  assistant  in  his  eldest 
daughter,  Sophia.  The  latter  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance before  the  public  in  1780  as  the  author 
of  a  comedy  entitled  **  The  Chapter  of  Acci- 
dents^" which  was  brought  out  at  the  Haymar- 


ket  tiieatre  with  great  racoesB.  In  the  no> 
oeeding  year  her  father  died,  and  Mim  Lee 
removed  with  her  sisters  to  Bath,  where  dw 
devoted  the  profits  of  her  pky  to  the  establiib- 
ment  of  a  young  ladies^  seminary,  over  wbidi 
ahe  and  her  sister  Harriet  presided  for  manf 
vears.  In  1786  she  publisbed  the  ''Reoesi^"  a 
historical  tale  of  a  rather  sombre  ehancter, 
which  attained  considerable  popularity,  tod 
which  was  foUowed  by  "  Aimeyda,"  a  tiagcdj, 
performed  with  moderate  success;  the  ^lA 
of  a  Lover,"  a  novel  in  6  vols,  j  and  an  nnrao- 
cessful  comedy,  the  ^'Assignation."  fifaealw 
furnished  the  ''Toung  Lady's  Tale"  and  Om 
'*  Clergyman's  Tale"  to  the  series  of  ''OlBte^ 
bury  Tales,"  written  by  her  sister  Harriet  and 
herself  which  are  considered  her  beet  pro- 
ductions. In  1808  she  gave  up  her  semiDiiy, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  retire' 
ment.  Her  conversational  powers  were  n- 
markable. — Habbiet,  sister  of  the  preceding; 
bom  in  London  in  1766,  died  at  Clifton,  Aug. 
1, 1851.  Her  first  appearance  as  an  aotbona 
took  place  in  1786,  when  she  published  the 
^  Errors  of  Innocence,"  a  novel  in  5  vd&,  n^ 
ceeded  by  several  others  now  forgotten.  In 
1797  appeared  the  first  volume  of  her  *^Clote^ 
bury  Tales,"  followed  at  intervals  of  a  few 
years  by  4  others  under  the  same  title,  the  oos- 
tents  of  which  were  for  the  most  part  of  her 
own  compositioa  They  enjoyed  a  grest  po|»- 
larity  in  the  early  part  of  the  century ;  and  a  new 
edition  was  published  in  New  Tork  in  1856-7^ 
vols.  12mo.).  One  of  the  most  remarkthle  ii 
*'The  German's  Tale— Emitzner,"  fi^m  which 
Lord  Byron  borrowed  not  merely  the  plot  nd 
the  machinery  down  to  the  most  triinal  inci- 
dents, but  in  some  instances  the  langn8ge,of  hii 
**  Werner."  She  also  produced  two  dnuDSS,  the 
<*  New  Peerage"  and  the  ''  Three  Strang"  ths 
latter  of  which  fiEiiled  at  Covent  Garden  in  1885. 
LEE,  Thomas,  an  American  judge  and  poli- 
tician, lx>m  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  Deo.  1, 176ft, 
died  Oct  28,  1889.  He  was  educated  in  hii 
native  city,  and  became  a  atndent  of  law  at  the 
age  of  16.  He  was  elected  at  an  early  age  to 
the  legislature  as  a  member  of  the  republieta 
i>arty,  and  served  for  several  years.  In  17941w 
became  a  state  solicitor,  and  in  1804  one  of  the 
associate  judges  of  the  state.  The  latter  office 
he  resigned  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  aw 
was  shortly  after  made  comptroller-geperal  of 
the  state,  in  which  position  he  remained  til 
1816.  In  the  following  year  he  became  prea- 
dent  of  the  state  bank  of  Charieston;  in  1829 
he  represented  St  Philip's  and  St  Hichad^ 
the  state  legislature,  where  he  spoke  with  greii 
effect;  and  in  1823  was  appointed  by  PreeideBt 
Monroe  judge  of  the  U.  8.  district  coort  ftr 
South  Carolina,  which  office  he  held  till  the 
dose  of  his  life.  He  presided  in  tliis  ooort  la 
the  period  of  nullification,  when  the  Bond  caw 
oame  up  for  the  recovery  of  duties  ondcr  the 
tariff;  and  he  ruled  out  the  defence  offered  ^ 
Mr.  McDuffle  under  the  state  ordinance  of 
which  the  tariff  had  been  vetoed  in  Sooth  Caro* 
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Una,  and  thus  defeated  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
ease  before  a  Jury.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
^  the  union  partf  in  this  conflict,  and  an  able 
writer  in  its  defence.  He  was  cJso  active  in 
the  temperance  reform  and  in  benevolent  en* 


son,  a  red-blooded,  footless,  smooth- 
bodied,  abranchiate  annelid,  of  the  family  hiru^ 
dinei,  and  genos  tanffuiiuga  (Sav.)  or  hirudo 
(Linn.).  The  body  is  soft,  retractile,  composed 
of  nnmerons  segments,  with  a  sncker  at  the 
posterior  extremity,  serving  both  to  attach  and 
to  move  the  antmaL  The  moscnlar  system  is 
-wen  developed,  closely  embracing  the  viscera ; 
the  sadcer  has  both  oircnlarand  radiiiting  fibres. 
The  nervons  system  consists  of  a  large  anterior 
oerebral  ganglion,  and  a  chain  of  ventral  ganglia 
oonnected  by  two  contignoos  cords ;  the  gan« 

ea  are  fe^er  than  the  segments,  the  first  and 
t  being  the  largest,  the  former  sending  filap 
ments  to  the  lips  and  the  latter  to  the  sncker ; 
there  is  also  a  splanchnic  system  of  small  ante- 
rior ganglia  which  send  filaments  to  the  parts 
about  the  month  and  to  the  intestinsl  canal. 
The  sense  of  touch  is  particularly  developed  at 
the  anterior  extremity.  There  are  10  eye 
specks  symmetrically  arranged  upon  the  neck, 
cim  a  transparent  cylindrical  body  bulging  out 
imderthe  skin  like  a  cornea,  enveloped  in  a 
layer  of  black  pigment,  receivinff  a  filament 
from  the  cephalic  ganglion,  according  to  Wag- 
ner baring  a  lens  and  a  ritreons  body  (thon^ 
this  is  denied  by  others),  and  constituting 
light-perceiving  if  not  light-refracting  organs. 
The  flattened  lK>dy  tapers  toward  each  end,  the 
mouth  being  at  the  anterior  extremity  and  pro- 
Tided  with  a  sucking  apparatns ;  at  the  base  of 
the  pharynx  are  8  fleshy  swellings,  the  project- 
ing border  of  which  is  edged  with  bicuspid 
teeth,  causing  woonds  shaped  like  a  8-rayed 
star.  The  intestinal  canal  is  straight,  but  deep- 
ly constricted  in  many  places,  each  such  portion 
sending  off  short  Cfeca  on  each  ride ;  the  anal 
cpening  is  on  the  back  directly  above  the  pos- 
tmor  sucker,  miere  are  salivary  glands  around 
the  commencement  of  the  intestine,  and  a  glan- 
dular hepatic  organ  envelopes  a  great  part  of  this 
eaoal.  The  blood  contains  colorless  granulated 
giobnles ;  there  is  a  central  contractile  vessel, 
and  a  droulation  and  oscillation  in  longitodinal 
and  Literal  vessels.  Respiration  is  effected  by 
means  of  17  pairs  of  internal  branchisB  or  aqui- 
ferous canals  without  ciliated  epithelinm,  open- 
ing upon  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  and 
BURounded  by  a  net-work  of  blood  vessels.  Re- 
production is  efibcted  by  sexual  organs,  and  the 
two  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  individual, 
they  being  true  hermaphrodites;  the  eggs,  from 
6  to  16,  are  contained  in  a  cocoon  sorrounded 
by  a  thick  spongy  substance  said  to  be  i|}ected 
firom  the  mouth,  deposited  near  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  the 
young  leave  the  ^;g  without  undergoing  any 
metamorphoris.  The  leech  inhabits  the  water 
principally,  and  swims  with  a  vertical  undulat- 
ing motion ;  out  of  the  water  it  moves  by  the 


disks  or  Backers,  fastening  itself  first  br  one  and 
then  by  the  other,  alternately  stretching  and 
contracting  the  body;  it  is  torpid  in  winter, 
biding  in  the  mud ;  it  can  live  a  long  time  in 
sphagnons  moss  or  in  moist  earth,  and  can 
tlms  be  transported  for  long  distances.  Leeches 
live  at  the  expense  of  other  animals,  whose 
blood  they  suck ;  they  attach  themselves  to 
fishes,  batrachians,  invertebrates,  and  to  mam- 
mals and  men  that  venture  into  the  fresh  waters 
inhabited  by  them.  Many  species  are  used  for 
medical  purposes,  of  which  the  most  common 
are  the  gray  and  the  green  leeches  of  Europe 
(3.  medicinaliB  and  officinalis^  Bay.),  generally 
considered  varieties  of  one  species;  boui  have  6 
longitudinal  fermg^nous  stripes  on  the  back,  the 
4  lateral  ones  interrapted  by  black  spots;  the 
back  varies  firom  blackish  to  grayish  green ;  the 
under  parts  in  the  first  variety  are  greenish 
with  black  spots  and  edgings,  in  the  second  yel- 
lowish green  without  spots;  the  length  varies 
from  2  to  4  inches.  They  formeriy  inhabited 
in  great  numbers  the  marshes  and  streams  of 
most  countries  of  Europe ;  but  of  late  years  the 
demand  for  medical  purposes  has  (ohausted 
most  of  the  localities  in  central  and  sonthem 
Europe ;  the  Swedish  leeches  are  now  generally 
considered  the  best.  There  are  many  Ameri- 
can species,  of  which  the  hirudo  deeora  (Say) 
is  extensively  used  in  the  interior  of  the  middle 
states;  the  color  is  deep  greenish  above  with 
8  TOWS  of  square  spots,  the  central  brownish 
orange,  and  the  lateral  black;  the  under  parts 
are  spotted  with  black;  it  varies  in  length  from 
8  to  6  inches;  it  is  especially  abundant  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  several  hondred  thoosand  are 
emploved  annually. — ^Leeches  afford  the  least 
painfu  and  in  many  cases  the  only  practicable 
means  of  local  depletion,  and  are  precious  in- 
.  stmments  in  the  hands  of  the  physician.  They 
will  generally  bite. eagerly,  ana  will  draw  from 
i  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  blood,  according  to 
the  vigor  and  size  of  the  animal  and  the  vascu- 
larity of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied ;  when 
faH  they  drop  ofl^  though  they  will  sometimes 
continue  to  draw  after  their  tails  are  cut  off; 
the  application  of  a  littie  salt  will  make  them 
drop  at  any  time;  bathing  the  part  with  warm 
water  will  increase  the  quantity  of  blood  lost 
When  gorged  with  blood,  digestion  may  not  be 
completed  for  many  months ;  hence  it  is  cus- 
.  tomary  to  strip  them  by  drawing  the  body  be- 
tween the  fingers  fi-om  the  tail  to  the  head,  the 
littie  that  remains  serring  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition  for  a  long  time,  if  they  be  kept  in  clean 
and  frequently  changed  water.  Full  leeches 
are  liable  to  disease  and  to  induce  it  in  others, 
and  should  be  kept  by  themselves,  not  to  be 
used  until  they  have  regained  their  activity ;  as 
they  often  change  the  slimy  coat  on  their  skin, 
they  require  moss  and  roots  to  draw  themselves 
through  in  order  to  keep  healthy.  In  tiie  rare 
cases  in  which  leech  bites  bleed  too  long,  the 
fiow  may  be  arrested  by  pressure,  alum  solution, 
caustic,  or  a  superficial  suture.  The  application 
of  leeches  requires  some  skill  and  attention,  and 
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is  often  OBefally  placed  in  the  hands  of  special 

J>ractitioDer8,  botn  male  and  female. — ^The  horse 
eeoh  (hamcpity  Say.)  is  a  larger  spedes,  differ- 
iBg  pdncipally  by  the  oval  and  slightly  tooOied 
jaws ;  it  will  not  attack  man,  and  it  is  donbtfnl 
if  it  attaches  itself  to  horses  and  other  animals ; 
it  devours  other  worms,  swallowing  them  whole. 
The  leech  family  is  a  large  one,  and  can  he 
stadied  only  in  special  treatises,  of  which  a  long 
list  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  annelids  in  Sie- 
bold^s  "  Oomparative  Anatomy." 

LEECH,  John,  an  English  hnmorons  artist, 
bom  in  London  about  1816.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Charterhouse,  and  soon  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  "Punch'*  brought  himself  into  no- 
tice by  his  humorous  illustrations  for  that  serial. 
Several  thousand  sketches,  illustrating  the  poli- 
tics, fiishions,  and  follies  of  the  day,  testify  to 
the  industry  of  his  pencil  and  the  fertility  of 
his  invention;  and  the  greater  part  of  these, 
though  hastily  thrown  o^  have  artistic  merit 
as  well  as  humor,  the  drawing  and  expression 
being  in  most  cases  excellent  The  social  ex- 
travagances of  England  have  never  found  a 
more  apt  or  kindly  delineator;  but  in  sporting 
scenes,  particularly  those  in  which  the  horse  is 
introduced,  he  is  preeminent.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  "Punch"  almost  ever  since  its  estab- 
lishment^ and  has  from  time  to  time  published 
collections  of  his  pictorial  contributions  to  its 
columns,  of  whidi  8  volumes  have  appeared,  en- 
titled "Pictures  of  Life  and  Character,  from  the 
Portfolio  of  Mr.  Punch,"  each  containing  600 
woodcuts.  He  has  also  illustrated  several  of 
Albert  Smith's  novels,  the  ^  Comic  History  of 
England,"  ^.,  and  has  published  under  his 
own  name  "The  Rising  Greneration.  a  Series  of 
Twelve  Drawings  on  Stone"  (1848),  and  other 
works. 

LEEDS,  an  E.  co.  of  Canada  West,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  river  St  Lawrence ;  area,  806  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  80,280.  It  has  a  rough,  hilly 
sur&ce,  diversified  by  a  number  of  small  lakes 
in  which  rise  Cataraqui  and  Bideau  rivers.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile.  Wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
Indian  com,  peas,  buckwheat,  and  rye  are  the 
principal  productions.    Capital,  BrockvUle. 

LEEDS,  a  municipal  ana  parliamentary  bor- 
ough of  tne  W.  ridmg  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
situated  on  both  sides,  but  chiefly  on  the  left, 
of  the  navigable  river  Aire,  24  m.  W.  S.  W. 
from  York  and  206  m.  by  railway  N.  N.  W. 
from  London;  pop.  in  1861, 172,270;  in  1868, 
estimated  at  191,698.  Its  site  was  probably  at 
one  time  a  Roman  station ;  it  was  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  Northmen,  and  in  succession 
by  the  Saxons  and  Normans.  The  name  Loidis 
(Leed9)  is  Saxon.  As  a  manufacturing  town  it 
dates  back  only  to  the  16th  century.  The  prin- 
cipal and  best  part  of  Leeds  stands  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  N.  of  the  Aire.  Most  of  the  town  is 
irregularly  built,  with  narrow  and  crooked 
streets;  but  in  the  centre  and  W.  the  streets 
are  wide  and  handsome,  being  lined  with  modem 
buildings.  Two  stone  bridges  and  4  of  iron 
cross  the  river,  on  the  S.  side  of  which  are  the 


extensive  subuHw  of  Holbeck  and  Hnnslet  Tlie 
streets  are  well  paved  and  the  sidewalks  flagged 
and  lighted  with  gas,  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  is  conveyed  from  the  Harewood  hOls, 
6  or  6  miles  distant    There  are  many  handsome 
public  buildings.  Many  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  within  the  last  few  years,  aa  a  Roraaa 
Catholic  church,  a  market  haU,  and  eepedally 
the  town  hall,  completed  in  1868.     Improve- 
ments are  in  steady  progress.     The  fsigest 
buildings  are  the  doth  halls,  in  whi<^  the  doCh 
markets  are  held^  the  commerdal  buildings,  8 
market  houses,  the  com  exchange,  the  court 
house,  the  town  hall,  the  stock  exchange,  the 
gaol,  the  cavalry  barracks,  dKS.,  and  the  plaeei 
of  public  amusement.     Many  of  the  chnrdies 
are  large  and  elegant  buildings.    In  1861  tiieie 
were  187  places  of  worship,  of  which  86  be- 
longed to  the  church  of  iAg^and.    The  totsl 
number  of  sittings  provided  was  76,488.    In  the 
same  year  Leeds  had  871  day  schools,  of  whidi 
76  were  public  with  13,176  scholars,  and  St5 
private  with  8,668  scholars.    Included  among 
these  is  the  Leeds  free  grammar  school,  fomided 
in  1662  and  endowed  with  an  income  of  about 
£2,000  per  annum ;  in  1861  it  had  169  sehakra. 
The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  147,  wift 
28,761  schohirs.    The  industrial  school  at  Bnr- 
mantofts,  opened  in  1848,  is  a  large  and  very 
complete  establishment,  the  buUdings  forming  a 
capacious  and  ornamental  Elizabethan  pQe,  and 
the  grounds  covering  6  acres.    Leeds  poooesaes 
an  excellent  library  rounded  by  Dr.  Priestley  in 
1768 ;  the  library  and  museum  of  the  literary 
and  philosophical  society ;  a  mechanics^  insUta- 
tion  with  2,000  members  and  8,000  volumes ;  a 
school  of  design,  a  medical  school,  ^cc     The 
charitable  institutions  are :  the  Leeds  infirmaiy 
with  160  beds,  the  house  of  recovery  for  lever 
patients,  a  disoensary,  an  eye  and  ear  infinna- 
ry,  a  lying-in  hospital,  and  several  almshoDflea 
for  the  poor  and  aged.    Leeds  is  partaciilarly 
distinguished  for  its  musical  festivals.   Mr.  Ro^ 
ert  Baker,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  factories, 
estimates  the  increase  of  population  in  Leeds  at 
12  per  cent  from  1861  to  1868.    The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  in  Leeds  proper  in  1851  was 
21,061,  and  in  1868  28,618.  The  woollen  mana- 
iacture  in  1868  employed  10,198  persons,  who 
received  £370,996  in  wages;  the  number  of 
firms  engaged  in  them  was  128.  There  were  9fiS 
power  looms  and  16  rag  machines;   nominal 
horse  power  2,924.    The  worsted  trade  in  1855 
employed  9  mills,  with  9,716  spindles,  655  power 
looms,  and  1,077  persons;  in  1868,  4  mills,  ISO 
horse  power,  with  10,000  spindles,  and  only  640 
persons.    The  flax  manufacture  consumes  amia- 
ally  12,000  tons  of  flax,  and  employs  82  firms, 
1,818  horse  power,  9,020  persons  of  all  agea, 
149,464  spindle,  862  power  looms^  and  840 
hand  looms.    Dyeing,  iron  and  machine  mak- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  paper,  tobacco,  pottery, 
oil,  and  chemicals,  and  coal  mining,  form  abu 
important  branches  of  industry.    The  coal  and 
iron  miners  are  estimated  at  2,000,  and  nen^ 
7oa,000  tons  of  ooal  are  consomed  by  256  ea- 
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ffines  of  5,040  hone  power.  There  is  also  a 
kurge  dlk  mftnufactorj  employing  060  persons. 
Nearly  ^  of  the  whole  popnlation,  or  abont  46,- 
000,  half  of  whom  are  femal^Ns,  were  employed 
in  the  Tariooa  mannfactoriee  in  1868,  receiving 
JB1,762,689  in  wages.  Notwithstanding  this  in- 
creased prosperi^,  there  is  still  much  pauper- 
ism, and  17,487  poor  were  relieved  in  1857. 
No  other  town  in  England  is  so  admirably  sit- 
uated for  trade,  being  placed  in  the  heart  of  the 
inland  navigation  of  the  country.  It  commnni- 
cates  with  the  sea  eastward  bv  means  of  the 
Aire  and  Oalder  navigation  to  the  Hnmber,  and 
westward  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  to 
the  Mersey.  The  warehooses  of  the  Aire  and 
Oalder  company  are  of  great  dimensions,  and 
there  are  convenient  docks.  Leeds  is  also  the 
centre  of  a  net-work  of  railroads  converging  to 
it  from  an  parts  of  the  coantry,  and  placing  it  in 
oonnecti<Mi  with  every  important  town  of  the 
kingdom.  The  borongh,  which  is  divided  into 
12  wards,  is  governed  by  16  aldermen  and  48 
csoonciUors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  it  sends 
two  members  to  parliament  Abont  3  m.  from 
Leeds  are  the  ruins  of  Eirkstall  abbey. 

LEEMANB,  Gonbadub.  a  Dutch  arohiBoloinat> 
bom  in  Zalt  Boemel,  Gelderkmd,  April  28, 1809. 
He  studied  theology  and  archieology  at  the  uni- 
Torsity  of  Leyden,  and  in  1829  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  He  returned  to 
his  country  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Bel- 
gium, and  after  its  conclusion  made  a  vidt  to 
England.  He  has  officiated  since  1889  as  di- 
rector of  the  museum  of  Leyden.  Having  long 
studied  Egyptian  antiquities,  he  published  in 
1835  a  critical  edition  of  the  Hieroglyphiea 
of  HorapoDo,  and  began  the  publication  of  a 
great  work  on  the  E^ptian  antiquities  of  the 
mnseom  of  Levden,  wnich  was  concluded  in 
1854.  He  has  also  published  various  other  works 
of  a  similar  character. 

LEES,  Fbedbbio  Riohabd,  an  Endiah  tem- 
perance orator,  bom  at  Meanwood  Hall,  near 
Leeds,  Yorkshire,  March  16, 1815.  He  was  ed- 
Qcated  for  the  law,  but  abandoned  it  in  conse- 
qaence  of  ill  health  and  distaste.  When  19 
years  old  he  connected  himself  with  the  tem- 
perance cause,  and  in  the  following  year  with 
the  total  abstinence  movement,  and  has  ever 
since  been  its  most  prominent  advocate.  His 
first  appearance  as  a  public  debater  on  this 

fuestton  was  at  a  great  meeting  in  Leeds  in  1886. 
'rom  1887  to  1840  he  held  various  discussions 
with  the  Owenites,  and  published  in  1888-'9  the 
^*Metaphydc8  of  Owenism  Dissected.'*  From 
1841  to  1844  he  gained  several  prices  for  essays 
on  temperance;  and  in  1856  he  gained  £100, 
ofTered  by  the  XJnited  Kingdom  alliance  for  an 
argument  for  the  legislative  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  In  1848  he  held  a  discussion  with 
Mr.  Jefferson,  a  surgeon,  in  which  he  explained 
the  bearing  of  the  discoveries  of  Liebig  on  the 
temperance  question.  In  1845  he  started  **  The 
Trath  Seeker  in  Literature,  Philosophy,  and 
Religion,'*  a  masazine  devoted  to  free  and  cath- 
<^c  inquiryi  and  to  transcendental  and  spintual 


philosophy,  which  continued  through  6  vofamieB. 
In  1848  he  held  discussions  with  several  of  the 
physicians  of  Ne wcastic  and  was  presented  with 
a  public  testimonial  In  1858  he  visited  the 
world's  temperance  convention  in  New  York  as 
the  representative  of  the  British  temperance  as- 
sociations of  the  north  of  England,  and  in  1856 
and  1857  he  attended  the  international  congress 
of  benevolence  at  Brassels  and  Frankfort,  as  a 
representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  altiance. 
In  1842  the  university  of  Giessen  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  In  1860  he  received 
a  public  testimonial  of  1,000  guineas  from  the 
friends  of  temperance  in  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Lees  contributed  a  number  of  articles  on  the 
wines  of  Scripture  to  Kitto's  ^^Ovdopttdia  of 
Biblical  Literature,''  and  is  the  author  of  a ''  His- 
tory of  Alcohol"  (1848),  and  of  a  ''Treatise  on 
Logic,  or  the  Method,  Means,  and  Matter  of 
Aivument." 

LEESER,  Isaac,  an  American  rabbi  and  re- 
ligious writer,  bom  in  Nenkirch,  Westphalia^ 
in  1806.  In  1825  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  where  for  a  short  time  he  devoted  him- 
self to  commerce.  In  1829  he  became  rabbi 
of  the  principal  qmagogne  of  Philadelphia,  and 
has  since  acquired  an  eztendve  reputation  by 
his  contributions  to  literature,  referring  princi- 
pally to  Jewish  history  and  theology.  Since 
1848  he  has  edited  ''The  Jewish  Advocate'*  (or 
*' Occident"),  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  his  creed«  Among  his  works  are:  "The 
Jews  and  the  Mosaic  Law"  (1888);  "Dis- 
courses, Argumentative  and  Devotionid"  (1886- 
'40);  "  Portuguese  Form  of  Prayers"  (1887): 
a  "Descriptive  Geography  of  Palestine;"  and 
a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  "Holy  Scriptures" 
accordingto  Jewish  authorities  Q856). 

LEEUWARDEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Frieslandf'situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  on  the  Ee,  10  m.  fiY>m  the  sea,  and  70  m. 
I^.  E.  from  Amsterdam ;  pop.  about  27,000.  It 
is  well  built,  intersected  by  numerous  canals, 
and  connected  by  others  with  Harlingen.  Gro- 
ningen,  and  DelfzyL  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  ancient  palace  of  the  princes  of  Orange, 
the  government  house,  the  old  Landhuis,  &c.  It 
has  a  society  for  Frisian  history,  antiquities,  and 
language,  a  natural  history  sode^,  and  also 
various  manufactures. 

LEEUWENHOEOE,  or  Lbuwenhosk,  Amo- 
mm  VAN,  a  Dutch  naturalist,  bom  in  Delft,  Oct 
24,  1682,  died  there,  Aug.  26,  1728.  He  had 
no  learned  education,  and  in  early  life  was  en« 
gaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  apnlied  him- 
self during  his  spare  moments  to  science^  and 
attained  the  reputation  of  midcing  the  best  mi- 
croscopes in  Europe.  By  his  applications  of  the 
microscope,  and  by  the  researches  in  physiology 
to  which  these  applications  conducted  him,  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  royal  society  of 
London ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  writings, 
contuning  accounts  of  his  discoveries,  were 
published  in  the  English  "Philosophical  Trans- 
actions." He  made  many  remarkable  investi- 
gations! and  anticipated  in  his  physiologioal  di»- 
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ooveriee  mnoh  which  has  been  oonfirmed  in 
modern  times.  His  assertions  with  regard  to 
the  circuktioo  of  the  blood,  the  nature  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  and  the  stmctnre  of  the  crys- 
talline lens,  agree  very  nearly  with  the  resnlts 
of  modem  experiment  His  indnstry  as  well 
as  his  ingenaity  was  very  great,  bat  he  formed 
many  fanoif ol  and  erroneons  theories,  beinff  often 
led  astray  by  preconceived  opinions.  His  in- 
yestigation  of  l^e  spermatic  animalcules,  which 
he  claimed  to  have  discovered  in  1677,  excited 
the  curiosity  of  many  naturalists,  and  they  were 
afterward  made  the  subject  of  much  reseanih  and 
of  many  books  by  Buffon,  Needman,  Spallanzar 
ni,  Prevost,  Dumas,  Wagner,  and  others.  Leeu- 
wenhoeck's  life  was  passed  in  scientific  research 
and  in  manufacturing  optical  intruments  in  his 
native  city.  He  was  visited  by  Queen  Mary, 
and  was  invited  to  visit  the  czar  Peter  when 
that  sovereign  was  in  Delft.  His  writings  were 
collected  and  published  separately  in  Dutch  at 
Delft  and  Leyden.  They  also  appeared  in  Latin 
(Delft,  1695),  and  a  selection  of  his  works,  con- 
taining his  microscopical  discoveries  in  many 
departments  of  nature,  translated  into  fin^ish 
by  Samuel  Hoole,  was  published  in  LondoUi 
1798-1801. 

LEEWARD.    See  Lbb. 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS^  a  name  applied  to 
certain  of  the  West  India  islands  which,  in  sail- 
ing from  Spain  to  Oarthagena  or  Porto  Bello, 
lie  to  leeward,  while  a  cluster  to  the  S.  of  them 
are  called  Windward  islands.  The  Leeward 
croup  comprises  the  British  islands  Dominica, 
Montserrat,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  Anguilla, 
and  the  Yir^  group,  the  Frendi  islands  Gua- 
deloupe and  Marie  Galante,  with  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  and  most  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in 
these  waters. 

LEFEBVRE,  Francois  Joskph,  a  French 
marshal,  bom  m  Ruffiich,  Oct  25,  1755,  died 
in  Paris,  Sept  H,  1820.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
Alsatian  miller,  enlisted  in  1778  as  a  private 
soldier  in  the  French  army,  was  a  sei^geant  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  was  rap- 
idly promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division, 
and  distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions  by 
his  bravery,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus 
(1794).  On  June  4, 1796,  he  led  the  van  of 
Kl^ber^s  army  in  the  attack  on  the  Austrian 
position  at  Altenkirchen,  and  on  March  20, 1799, 
at  the  battle  of  Stockaoh,  maintained  hisgronnd 
for  several  hours  with  8,000  men  against  a  force 
of  86,000  Austrians.  Having  aided  Bonaparte 
to  overturn  the  directory,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  militaiy  in  and  around 
Paris,  became  a  senator,  and  in  1804  was  made 
a  marshal  of  IVance.  In  1806  he  accompanied 
Napoleon  against  P^ssia,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Jena  commanded  the  foot  guards.    He  was  next 

Ced  in  command  of  the  forces  sent  to  reduce 
trie,  which  surrendered  May  24, 1807,  after 
a  aiese  of  51  days;  and  on  the 28th  he  received 
the  title  of  duke  of  Dantric  He  subsequentiy 
served  in  the  Peninsula,  was  present  in  1809  at 
the  battles  of  Eokmtdd  and  Wagram,  and  par- 


ticipated in  the  Rnsnan  expedition  as  eonmumd- 
er  of  the  imperial  brisnde.  On  the  down&Q 
of  the  emperor,  Louis  XYIII.  created  him  che- 
valier of  St  Louis  and  a  peer  of  France ;  but 
having  retained  his  seat  in  the  imperial  senate 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  excluded  on 
the  second  restoration  from  the  chamber  of 
peers.    His  rank  was  restored  to  him  in  1819. 

LE  FORT,  FRAKgom,  a  Russian  general  of 
Swiss  oriffin,  bom  in  Oeneva.  in  165^  died  in 
Moscow,  March  1, 1699.  He  early  became  a 
cadet  of  the  Swiss  guards  in  the  French  service, 
entered  the  army  of  Holland  in  1674^  nod  sooa 
after  went  to  Rusria,  where  he  recdved  a  cqh 
tun^s  commission  from  the  czar  Alexia,  and 
fought  under  Romadanof&ki  against  the  Turin 
ana  Tartars.  After  the  death  of  Fedor  TIL  ia 
1682.  and  the  joint  accession  of  the  half  broth- 
ers Ivan  and  Peter,  he  espoused  the  interesti 
of  the  latter,  took  an  active  part  in  the  move- 
ment which  raised  him  to  supreme  authority  ia 
1689,  by  removing  his  sister  Sophin  from  the 
court,  and  at  once  became  his  chief  minister. 
Peter  intrusted  to  him  the  reorffanization  of  the 
army  after  the  European  model,  nod  appointed 
him  general  admiral,  in  which  capacity  he  vig- 
orously seconded  the  czar^s  efforts  for  the  cre^ 
tion  of  a  navy.  In  celebration  of  the  first  soe- 
cess  of  the  new  army  and  navy  in  the  taking 
of  Azof  in  1696,  a  magnificent  triumphal  entry 
was  prepared  for  the  troops,  in  which  Le  Fort, 
borne  on  a  chariot  in  the  form  of  a  marine  shdl, 
held  the  place  of  honor,  the  czar  walkiog  be- 
hind him.  Le  Fort  also  exercised  great  influence 
in  ameliorating  the  laws  of  Russia,  aecnred  re&- 
gious  toleration  for  foreigners,  and  was  either 
the  originator  or  most  efficient  promoter  of 
many  of  the  grand  improvements  which  distin- 
guished the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great 

LEGACY  (Lett  legatum,  from  legart, 'to  be- 

2ueath),  a  gift  of  anv  personal  property  by  wiU. 
Q  Rome  the  general  law  determined  umfbrmly 
who  should  succeed  to  the  political,  social,  and 
personal  rights  of  one  who  had  died;  but  a 
member  of  the  populus  might  get  a  special  law 
passed  by  the  comitia  euriata  authorizing  an 
alteration  of  the  usual  rules  for  the  distribntioc 
of  property.  A  testament  was,  therefore,  noth- 
ing else  than  a  private  law,  and  hence  leff4gre^ 
from  lex^  came  to  be  used  as  the  appropriate 
word  for  making  testamentary  di8podtion&  The 
peculiar  feature  of  the  testament  was  the  insti- 
tution of  an  heir,  that  is,  of  a  person  who  wai 
to  succeed  to  the  penana  of  tne  testator.  A 
legacy  was  an  injunction  to  this  heir  to  give  or 
pay  over  to  a  third  person  a  part  of  the  inheri- 
tance. The  word  was  never  applied,  as  in  the 
English  kw,  to  a  direct  bequest ;  and  if  there 
was  no  heir,  the  legacy  necessarily  failed.  In 
our  law,  a  legacy  is  a  gift  or  bequest  of  goods 
or  chattels  by  testament  The  probate  of  a 
win  or  testament  concerns  only  the  personalty; 
and  as  no  testamentary  disposition  of  such  prop- 
erty can  be  administered  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  representative  of  the  deceased,  the 
couct)  if  no  executor  was  appomted  by  the  win. 
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or  if  be  -who  was  appointed  dedinea  to  accept 
the  trust,  will  itself  assume  the  Domination  of 
an  administrator.  In  him  all  the  personal  prop- 
erty is  vested,  and  it  is  his  office  t»  estimate 
the  assets  and  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased, 
and  to  divide  the  surplus,  if  any,  according  to 
his  win,  or  according  to  the  general  statutes  of 
distribution.  A  legatee  acquires  indeed,  under 
the  testament  itself,  an  inchoate  right  to  the 
legacy;  but  this  is  perfected  only  by  the  assent 
of  the  executor,  or  other  representative  of  the 
testator. — ^Legacies  are  said  in  law  to  be  general, 
apecific,  or  demonstrative.  The  two  former  of 
tnese  must  be  nicely  distinguished  from  each 
other  (though  in  fact  it  is  not  always  easy  to  do 
Bo),  because  upon  a  deficiency  of  assets  general 
legacies  must  abate  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
whUe  specific  legacies  are  subject  to  abatement 
only  when  all  other  funds  are  insufScient ;  on 
the  other  hand,  specific  legacies  are,  from  their 
nature,  liable  to  ademption,  while  general  lega- 
cies are  not.  A  legacy  is  general  when  it  does 
not  bequeath  a  particular  thing  or  part  of  the  tes- 
tator's personal  estate  by  distinguishing  it  from 
an  others  of  the  same  kind;  thus,  the  ^ft  of  a 
horse  or  of  a  diamond  ring,  without  InoicatiDg 
any  particular  horse  or  ring,  is  a  general  legacy. 
So  iMsquests  of  money  for  a  ring  or  to  purchase 
government  securities,  or  of  an  annuity  to  be  pur- 
chased out  of  or  charged  to  the  personal  estate, 
or  of  so  much  money  to  be  paid  in  cash,  have 
been  construed  to  be  general  legacies.  A  legacy 
is  specific  when  it  refers  by  particular  description 
to  a  certain  chattel,  and  shows  an  intention  that 
the  legatee  shall  have  the  very  thing,  and  not 
merely  an  equivalent  value.  For  example,  the 
gift  of  ^^my  £ast  India  bonds,*'  of  **  a  sum  of 
money  now  in  the  hands  of  A,"  or  of  "the 
money  due  on  B's  note,"  is  a  specific  legacy.  In 
the  construction  of  wills  the  presumption  both 
at  law  and  in  equity  is  in  favor  of  general  lega- 
cies, but  clear  evidence  of  a  testator's  intention 
win  support  a  specific  gift.  Demonstrative  legar 
cles  parUdce  in  some  respects  of  the  qualities  of 
both  those  just  mentioned,  and  may  be  defined 
to  be  those  which  in  their  nature  are  general, 
bnt  are  to  be  satisfied,  according  to  the  wiU,  out 
of  a  particular  fund ;  thus,  "1,000  dollars  out  of 
my  bank  stock."  This  kind  of  lesacy  possesses 
the  better  qualities  of  both  the  others.  It  is  so 
fkr  general  that  it  is  not  adeemed  by  mere 
ofaange  in  the  fund  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  sat- 
isfied, and  so  fiir  specific  that  it  does  not  abate 
with  general  legacies  for  the  payment  of  debts. 
It  has  already  been  mentionea  that  specific  leg- 
acies may  be  adeemed ;  that  is,  if  the  subject 
of  a  q>ecific  legacy  recited  in  the  wiU  be  not 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  tiie  testator's  death, 
then  the  bequest  entirely  fails.  Thnsw  if  a  debt 
gpecifically  bequeathed  t!e  received  or  discharged 
by  the  testator,  it  wiU  be  adeemed,  for  there 
remains  nothing  for  the  will  to  operate  upon. 
Bo  the  legacy  of  goods  in  a  particular  place 
is  adeemed  by  their  removal.  But  a  specific 
gift  is  not  adeemed  by  ^e  testator's  pledge 
of  the  subject  of  it,  and  the  legatee  will  be 
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entitled  to  have  it  redeemed  by  the  executor, 
and,  if  the  latter  fails  to  do  so,  to  receive 
compensation  out  of  the  general  assets.  The 
plain  rule  in  respect  to  ademption  is  to  inquire 
whether  the  thing  ^ven  existed  in  specie  at  the 
decease  of  the  testator.  This  is  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Lord  Thurlow,  who  adds  that  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  particular  motives  and  intentions 
of  the  testator  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  matter, 
as  indeed  it  would  only  tend  to  produce  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion.  This  is  certainly  true 
when  the  subject  of  the  gift  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  testator's  own  act,  though  it  would  be 
otherwise  perhaps  if  the  character  of  the  thing 
were  changed  by  operation  of  law.  A  demon- 
strative legacy  is  not  adeemed  by  a  failure  of 
the  particular  fttnd  upon  which  it  was  charged. 
The  value  is  the  principal  thing ;  the  particular 
fund  designated  is  only  accessory  and  of  second- 
ary importance,  and  if  it  no  longer  exist,  the 
bequest  must  be  satisfied  out  of  the  general  as- 
sets.— ^A  legacy  lapses  if  the  legatee  die  before 
the  testator,  or,  if  after  his  death,  yet  before 
the  contingency  hwopened  upon  which  the  leg^ 
acy  was  to  vest.  The  general  and  well  estab- 
lished rule  of  the  common  law  is,  that  unless  the 
legatee  survive  the  testator,  the  legacy  is  extin- 
guished. Statutes  in  many  of  our  states  have 
changed  this  rule,  and  extend  the  benefit  of 
legacies  frequently  to  the  Imeal  descendants  of 
legatees.  The  consequences  of  lapse  may  al- 
ways be  avoided  by  special  provisions  in  the 
will;  but  not  only  must  the  testator  express 
clearly  his  wish  in  this  respect,  but  must  also 
substitute  in  some  way  a  person  capable  of  tak- 
ing instead  of  the  deceased  legatee.  The  sec- 
ond class  of  cases  under  the  head  of  lapse  com- 
prises those  in  which  the  legatee  dies  after  the 
testator.  The  general  rule  of  the  law  is,  that 
when  a  legacy  is  given  without  specifying  any 
time  for  its  payment,  it  is  due  on  the  death  of 
the  testator,  dthough  not  payable  until  after 
one  year.  This  year  being  intended  only  for  the 
convenience  and  safety  of  the  executor,  it  is  not 
permitted  to  prevent  the  vesting  of  the  legacy ; 
and  if  the  legatee  die  within  the  year,  the  be- 
quest goes  to  his  representatives.  But  if  the 
testator  have  made  any  conditions  of  future 
payment,  the  courts  examine  into  his  intentions 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  interest  in 
the  legacy  be  vested  or  contingent.  In  this 
respect  and  concerning  &miliar  cases,  two  very 
well  settled  rules  are  lound  in  practice.  First, 
if  a  legacy  be  "payable"  or  "to  be  paid"  at 
any  certain  time,  as  "  when  the  legatee  arrives 
at  the  age  of  21,"  it  confers  a  vested  interest 
immediately  on  the  testator's  death,  and  is 
transmissible  to  personal  representatives.  Sec- 
ondly, if  a  ffift  of  property  be  to  the  legatee 
"  at  21"  (ana  not  merely  payable  at  that  age), 
or  when,  or  if^  any  determinate  thing  shall  hap- 
pen, then  the  time  becomes  an  essential  ele- 
ment, and  the  legacy  is  contingent ;  if  then  the 
legatee  die  before  the  precedent  condition  be 
performed,  the  legacy  lapses  and  fails  entirely. 
With  respect  to  the  vesting  of  legacies  charged 
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upon  real  estate,  the  general  mle  seems  to  be 
that  when  the  gift  is  immediate,  but  the  payment 
postponed,  it  is  contingent,  and  will  fSEdl  if  the 
legatee  die  before  the  time  of  payment  arrives ; 
bnt  when  the  payment  is  postponed  merely  in 
regard  to  the  convenience  and  cironmstanoes  of 
the  person  and  estate  charged  with  the  legacy, 
and  not  on  account  of  the  age,  condition,  or  cir- 
cmnstances  of  the  legatee,  it  will  be  vested,  and 
must  be  paid  although  the  legatee  should  die 
before  the  time  of  payment. — ^Finally,  lecacies 
may  be  lost  not  only  by  ademption  and  lapse, 
but  also  by  abatement    In  the  administration 
of  the  estate  by  the  executor,  legacies  must  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  debts,  if  other  prop- 
er^ is  insufficient.    General  legacies  are  to  be 
applied  before  specific,  the  whole  if  all  be  need- 
ed, or  pro  rata  if  the  aggregate  thus  obtained 
will  suffice.    But  general  legacies  given  for  any 
valuable  consideration,  as  for  the  relinquish- 
ment of  dower  by  the  widow,  or  for  a  debt  ac- 
tually due,  will  receive  consideration  and  indul- 
gence before  all  others.    The  same  remark  is 
true  when  it  is  the  declared  or  evident  inten- 
tion of  the  testator  to  prefer  one  legatee  to  an- 
otiier.    Specific  legacies  su£fer  abatement  only 
after  complete  exhaustion  of  general  and  resid- 
uary legacies.    In  England,  those  to  whom  spe- 
cific and  demonstrative  legacies  are  given  can 
oompel  the  devisees  of  land  not  charged  to  con- 
tribute with  them  pro  rata  toward  the  payment 
of  debts.    This  rule  is  not  admitted  in  the 
United  States,  though  general  residuary  devi- 
sees of  land  have  been  charged  in  the  marshal- 
ling of  assets  for  contribution  to  payment  of 
debts  before  specific  legatees. — On  the  testator's 
death  the  entire  personal  property  vests  in  the 
executor,  who  holds  it  in  trust  for  the  payment 
of  debts  and  other  claims.    No  legacy  can  be 
received  by  the  legatee  without  the  assent  of 
the  personal  representative,  though  if  he  with- 
holds this  improperly  he  maybe  compelled  in  a 
court  of  equity  to  give  it.    Probably,  under  the 
usual  statutes  in  force  in  this  country,  this  as- 
sent cannot  be  given  until  the  receipt  of  letters 
testamentary  from  a  probate  court  or  other 
competent  Jurisdiction  in  the  premises.    Stat- 
utes generally  direct  that  leeacies  shall  not  be 
paid  until  a  year  has  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
fssuiuff  the  letters  of  administration.    If  how- 
ever me  will  directs  the  bequest  to  be  paid  ear- 
Her,  the  administrator  must  comply,  and  may 
take  for  his  security  a  bond  of  indemnification 
in  case  of  fiulure  of  assets.    Legacies  are  then 
payable  at  the  end  of  a  year.    !l^om  this  time 
therefore  interest  is  in  general  to  be  computed^ 
if  at  all ;  but  that  will  depend  upon  the  general 
rules  of  law,  founded  upon  the  intention  of  the 
testator  and  the  equity  of  the  case.    Thus,  if 
the  le^y  be  the  only  provision  for  the  support 
of  a  child,  interest  will  be  allowed  upon  it  mm 
the  death  of  the  testator,  and  not  merely  from 
the  expiration  of  a  year  after  it.    So,  when  a 
legacy  is  given  to  a  widow  in  lieu  of  her  dow- 
er, or  is  given  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt,  or  is 
charged  on  real  property,  and  no  time  is  fixed 


for  the  payment,  interest  will  be  allowed.  Pay- 
ment must  be  made  to  the  party  who  is  entitled 
to  receive  it,  and  such  a  one  may  recover  his 
legacy  from  the  executor  though  he  have  even 
honestly  paid  it  dready  to  the  wrong  person. — 
At  common  law  a  father  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
ceive testamentary  sifts  bequeathed  to  hia  chil- 
dren. In  New  York  and  some  other  states  this 
matter  is  made  the  subject  of  legislative  provi- 
sions. Legacies  less  in  amount  than  $50  may 
be  paid  to  the  father,  and  his  receipt  will  pro- 
tect the  executor.  If  the  amount  be  greater 
than  $50,  the  executor  must  pay  to  the  child's 
general  guardian,  or,  if  there  is  none,  must  in- 
vest the  legacy  in  permanent  funds,  under  tbe 
direction  of  the  surrogate,  for  the  infantas  ben- 
efit. At  common  law  a  oequest  to  a  marriei 
woman  must  be  paid  to  the  husband.  This  wsj 
be  changed  by  statutes,  as  it  is  by  many  Uts 
married  woman^s  acts,  under  which  wives  maj 
take,  not  only  by  bequest,  bnt  also  by  devise  and 
gift,  and  hold  the  property  so  received  to  their 
sole  and  separate  use. 

LEGAR£,  Hugh  Swimroir,  an  America 
statesman  and  man  of  letters,  born  in  Charki- 
ton,  S.  0.,  Jan.  2, 1797,  died  in  Boston,  June2Q; 
1843.  On  the  father's  side  he  was  of  Frend 
Huguenot  stock;  on  the  mother's  Sootttsfa. 
Inoculated  with  small  pox  when  a  child,  ao- 
cording  to  the  medical  practice  of  that  day,  the 
disease  fastened  on  his  lower  limbs,  ahowiac 
itself  in  imposthumes^  which  finally  impairel 
the  growth  and  integrity  of  the  joints  and  ten- 
dons, and  crippled  for  a  time  the  developmeot 
in  those  imrts.  His  physical  infirmities,  wfaidi 
kept  his  childhood  weak,  were  probably  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  his  inteUecL 
Books  were  his  only  reltige.  His  early  ednca* 
tion,  as  soon  as  he  became  suflSciently  sbtuig^ 
was  conducted  in  Charleston,  at  first  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Ward,  an  English  teacher ;  and  at 
the  age  of  9  he  was  confided  to  the  care  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Gallaher,  a  Catholic  priest)  of  great 
reputation  in  that  day  and  place  as  a  da^eal 
scholar  and  teacher.  He  was  transferred  frtn 
the  school  of  Dr.  Gallaher  at  about  the  age  of 
11  or  12  to  the  college  of  Charleston,  where  lie 
remained  but  a  short  time,  and  probably  leaned 
little.  We  find  him  next  at  the  school  of  Ik, 
Hoses  Waddell,  in  Abbeville  district,  a  dancal 
teacher  of  high  rank  and  a  rigid  disciplinariaa 
He  entered  the  South  Carolina  college  at  the 
age  of  14.  Here  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
olasekal  literature  and  philosophy,  and  practised 
in  the  debating  societies  with  passionate  eagei^ 
nesB.  To  the  exact  sciences  he  did  not  much 
incline,  but  his  college  term  of  4  years  was  one 
of  incessant  toil  and  exercise,  though  the  results 
do  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  himsett  "I 
learned  nothipg  at  college,"  he  said  on  one  o^ 
casioD.  ^^  It  was  by  the  midnight  lamp  in  sdi- 
tary  studies,  after  I  had  left  college,  that  I  ac- 
quired all  that  I  know,  first  recovering  what  1 
had  lost'^  Moderately  acquainted  with  Latin 
and  Greek,  Legar6  had  revelled  in  poetry,  phi- 
losophy, and  history;  and  these  provinces  ho 
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eontiiuied  to  explore,  aa  more  tban  any  other 
calculated  to  condaot  him  to  eloquence.  This 
was  his  earliest  ideal.  And  these  stndies  led 
him  to  the  modem  langaages,  the  IVenoh.  Span- 
ish, Italian,  Portognese,  German,  Dntcn,  and 
even  the  Komaio  and  Provenoal ;  all  of  which 
he  acquired,  more  or  less  thoroughly,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  Nor  in  tnese  studies 
did  he  neglect  the  classics.  Greek  and  Latin, 
indeed,  were  arbitrarily  enforced  in  his  severe 
self-discipline,  as  paramount  obiects;  and  the 
modem  languages,  however  diligenuy  urged, 
were  kept,  as  it  were,  tributary  to  the  superior 
claims  of  the  former.  His  studies  in  the  das* 
stc^  however,  were  pursued  with  reference  to 
their  literature,  rather  than  in  the  desire  to  mas- 
ter mere  philological  niceties.  His  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature,  in  which  he  exercised 
himself  daUy,  was  scarcely  equalled  in  this  conn* 
try.  He  was  very  familiar  with  the  Latin,  but 
did  not  regard  its  literature  with  any  peculiar 
admiration,  except  the  orators.  He  spoke  and 
wrote  in  French  as  freely  as  in  English.  From 
the  writings  of  Dante  down  to  the  period  of 
Alfieri  he  was  familiar  with  Italian  letters^  and 
could  i^preciate  the  music  and  the  arts  of  Italy 
as  an  exponent  of  its  genius,  equally  rich  and 
pure  with  its  tongue.  Eomanjuri^rudencewas 
also  a  favorite  study.  In  English  literature,  he 
read  particularly  the  old  masters ;  Milton's  prose 
and  verse  were  his  especial  favorites.  Of  Ger* 
man  he  afterward  acquired  a  thorough  knowl« 
edge.  The  physical  obstades  to  his  becoming  an 
orator  were  Car  from  inconsiderable.  He  prac- 
tised  gesticulation,  in  correspondence  with  voice, 
in  order  to  overcome  whatever  embarrassments 
of  action  and  manner  might  arise  from  his  im- 
perfections of  person,  and  with  the  further  view 
to  grace,  propriety,  and  impressiveness.  His 
habit  was  to  dedaim  in  solitude  by  the  sea 
^ore,  in  the  forest^  in  hollow  vaults,  and  great 
hallsi,  in  various  attitudes,  climbing  hills  while  he 
spoke,  and  sometimes  prostrate  upon  the  earth. 
He  acquired,  through  this  training,  the  happiest 
mastery  over  bis  voice;  it  became  true  and 
flexible,  and,  under  his  perfect  command,  was 
capable  of  the  most  delicate  variations.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  South  OaroUna  college  in 
Dec.  1814,  with  its  highest  honors,  and  returned 
to  Charleston.  The  Jaw  had  been  already  de- 
cided upon  as  his  profession,  and  for  8  years  he 
devotea  himself  to  a  course  of  legal  study.  In 
1818  he  embarked  from  Oharleston  for  France. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  enter- 
ed the  classes  of  civil  law,  natural  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  chemistry,  over  which  pre- 
nded  Irving,  Play&ir,  Leslie,  and  Dr.  Murray. 
But  bis  chief  stuay  here  was  the  civil  law,  giv- 
ing 8  hours  a  day  to  the  lectures  and  8  or  10  to 
Heineodaa,  Otyas,  and  Terrasson.  Finishing  his 
winter  course  in  Edinburgh,  he  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  passed  a  portion  of  the  sum- 
mer ;  returned  again  to  France,  and  occupied  the 
autumn  in  seeing  that  country,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, the  Bhine,  and  the  Alps.  Disturbances  in 
Germany,  with  probably  some  diminution  of  hia 


reeourcea,  defeated  hia  plan  of  going  to  G5tting- 
en,  or  seeing  any  part  of  Germany  at  this  period. 
He  returned  to  Charleston  after  an  abscoice  of 
two  years.  At  home,  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
was  now  devoted  to  retrieving  the  plantation  af- 
fairs of  his  widowed  mother,  which  needed  active 
and  vigilant  supervision.  He  thus  became  for  two 
years  a  cotton  phinter  on  John's  island,  but  not 
to  the  neglect  of  his  legal  studies.  Meanwhile, 
he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  general 
assembly  of  South  Carolina  for  its  biennial  term 
from  1820  to  1822.  Here  he  proved  equally 
his  working  talent  and  his  eloquence.  In  1822 
he  removed  to  Charleston,  and  engaged  for  the 
first  time  in  the  active  duties  of  his  profession. 
But  the  very  reputation  which  he  had  alrea43y 
won  as  a  man  of  letters  was  a  barrier  to  his 
success  as  a  practitioner.  He  got  little  practice, 
except  that  which  was  thrown  into  his  hands 
by  such  men  as  Petigru,  Mitchell,  King,  and 
others,  the  leaders  of  the  Charleston  bar,  and 
he  had  the  mortification  of  feeling  that  he  made 
DO  progress  in  the  one  profession  to  which,  over 
all,  he  had  dedicated  his  life.  In  1824  he  was 
chosen  from  the  city  a  representative  in  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  and  thus  continued  until 
1880,  when  he  was  elected  the  attomey-generaL 
Here  began  a  perilous  period  in  the  domestic 
history  of  the  state,  and  one  which  threatened 
the  confederacy.  It  was  the  opening  of  the 
C^t  question  of  nullification.  Mr.  Legardre* 
sisted  tiie  doctrine,  and,  though  from  his  habits 
not  prepared  to  lead,  was  yet  an  active,  elo- 
quent, and  ready  speaker  on  the  side  of  Ihe 
union  party.  Pending  this  conflict,  and  at  a 
period  when  no  one  anticipated  its  result,  the 
'*  Southern  Review.'^  a  quarteriy  magazine,  was 
established,  ostensi  oly  under  the  supervision  of 
Stephen  Elliott.  Legar^  was  his  coadjutor,  and 
the  writer  upon  whom  he  mostly  relied.  He 
wrote  the  initial  article  of  the  first  number,  on 
''  Classical  Literature,"  and  continued  to  write 
in  each  successive  number  one,  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  more  articles,  on  some  of  his  favor- 
ite subjects.  On  certain  occasions,  when  the 
usual  contributors  failed,  he  has  been  known 
to  furnish  one  half  of  the  contents  of  the  **  Be- 
view.^'  It  was  suspended  i^r  the  8th  volume, 
Legar6  having  been  the  editor  after  the  death 
of  Elliott  Meanwhile,  Legar6  maintained  hia 
position  as  attomey-generiu.  with  a  degree  of  . 
successful  abUity  that  somewhat  surprised  those 
who  had  thought  lightly  of  his  legal  endow- 
ments  and  attainments.  A  case  which  carried 
him  before  the  supreme  court  at  Washington 
enabled  him  to  exhibit  some  portion  of  his  vast 
resources,  and  his  argument  was  considered  an 
extraordinary  success.  Mr.  Livingston,  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  civilians,  bestowed  upon  him  the  most 
flattering  complunents  and  attentions,  and  in 
1882  tendered  him  the  oflice  of  charg^  d^affaurea 
at  Brussels.  This  appointment  was  accepted; 
and  now,  with  ev^  facility  for  acquisition, 
Legar^  devoted  himself  to  letters  once  more, 
perfecting  his  knowledge  of  German,   Low 
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Dutch,  Bomaio,  &c^  and  dedicating  himself 
anew  to  ancient  jorisprndence,  the  Roman  and 
civil  and  international  law.  Nor  was  he  neg* 
lectful  of  statesmanship.  His  correspondence 
and  poblio  despatches  are  sufficient  proof  not 
only  of  his  perfect  adequacy  to  his  situation  and 
his  vigilance,  but  of  his  deeper  insight  into  the 
principles  which  govern  or  should  govern  states 
and  communities,  than  is  commonly  the  case 
even  with  the  diplomatic  veteran.  He  was 
invited  home  by  friends,  who  desired  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  **  Southern  Review,"  and 
wished  him  to  take  charge  of  it;  but  he  declin- 
ed the  invitation.  The  state  of  South  Garo- 
Una  would  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  her 
college ;  so,  too,  would  the  state  of  Kentucky. 
He  declined  all  such  overtures.  In  the  autumn 
of  1 886  he  made  a  tour  among  the  seats  of  learn- 
ing in  northern  Grermany,  and  then  returned 
home.  In  his  published  remains,  the  ^*  Diary  of 
Brussels,"  &c.,  will  afford  some  idea  equally  of 
histravels)  studies,  and  experiences.  Almost  im* 
mediately  after  his  arrival  at  Oharleston,  he  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  in  congress,  taking 
his  seat  in  the  extra  session  of  1886,  called  to 
deliberate  on  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
the  country.  In  the  debates  which  followed  he 
greatly  increased  his  reputation  by  his  brilliancy, 
his  wide  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  the  logical 
fitness  and  force  of  his  arguments.  But  his 
course  in  relation  to  the  sub-treasury  project 
did  not  please  his  constituency,  and  he  was 
thrown  out  at  the  next  election.  This  defeat 
forced  him  back  upon  his  profession,  to  which 
he  now  addressed  mmself  with  more  determined 
purpose  than  ever.  He  was  soon  employed  in 
some  cases  of  singular  magnitude,  then  pend- 
ing in  the  courts  of  South  Carolina.  In  the 
case  of  <'  Pell  and  Wife  ««.  the  Executors  of  Ball," 
he  achieved  a  great  triumph,  at  once  of  argu- 
ment and  eloquence,  which  was  everywhere 
acknowledged.  The  reputation  of  a  great  law- 
yer, however  slowly  acquired,  in  his  native  city, 
could  no  longer  be  denied  him.  In  the  presi- 
dential canvass  of  1840  he  again  took  part  in 
politics  in  favor  of  Gen.  Harrison.  About  this 
time,  ako,  he  began  a  series  of  brilliant  papers 
in  the  "New  York  Review"  on  ^^Demosthe- 
DM,"  "  The  Athenian  Democracy,"  "  The  Origin. 
History,  and  Influence  of  the  Roman  Law," 
^.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  l^ler  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  W.  0.  Preston,  his  eulogist,  speak- 
ing of  him  during  his  term  of  office,  remarks : 
"  His  practice  as  attorney-general  was  attended 
with  the  most  conspicuous  success.  Many  of 
the  judges  expressea  their  great  admiration  of 
his  efforts  during  the  first  term,  and  the  whole 
bench  awarded  to  him  the  palm  of  exalted 
merit.  His  official  opinions,  delivered  on  ques- 
tions arising  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, were  formed  with  kborious  deliberation, 
dearly  and  ably  argued,  and  have  been  sustain- 
ed without  exception.  On  the  very  important 
question  whether,  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
compromise  aot^  there  was  any  law  for  the  fur- 


ther collection  of  revenue,  he  differed  from  a 
great  majority  of  the  bar,  and  firom  most  of  the 
leading  politicians  in  congress,  of  both  pariiee — 
it  is  supposed,  too,  from  a  minority  of  the  cabi- 
net ;  but  his  opinion  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
correct."  HIb  office  gave  him  ample  employ 
ment,  and  sufficiently  tasked  his  vast  l^gal  re- 
sources, but  always  to  the  increase  of  his  repn- 
tation.  He  gave  important  aid  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  the  president  confided 
to  him  the  care  of  the  state  department  when 
vacated  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Webeter. 
While  thus  employed  he  lost  his  brother  and 
one  of  hiB  sbters ;  and  these  events  greatly  sad- 
dened a  mind  naturally  grave  and  earnest,  and 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  serious  impresBion& 
He  had,  a  year  previous,  suffered  severely  fktm 
an  attack  of  visceral  derangement  A  second 
attack  of  the  same  malady  proved  fataL  Ac- 
companying the  president  to  Boston,  in  Jnne, 
1848,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  Bunker  hUl 
celebration  of  that  year,  he  was  seized  so  ae- 
verly  on  the  16th  that  he  was  unable  to  join  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  next  day.  He  was  re- 
moved to  the  residence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Ticknor^ 
where  he  died.  His  remains,  temporarily  de- 
posited in  a  vault  at  the  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery, 
were  in  1859  brought  home  by  his  friends  and 
admirers  to  Charleston,  and  interred  at  Ma^poo- 
lia  cemetery,  where  a  handsome  monument  bas 
been  raised  to  his  memory  by  voluntaiy  contri- 
butions. He  was  never  married.  A  biography, 
with  selections  from  his  writings,  indnding 
reviews,  orations,  public  despatches,  and  tbe 
**  Diary  of  Brussels,"  was  published  at  Charlea- 
ton  in  1846,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

L£GAR£  (BULLEN),  Mabt  SwnnoK,  an 
American  artist,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Charleston,  8.  C,  about  1800.  Among  her  hest 
works  are  a  **  Spanish  Pointer,"  nearly  of  life 
size,  and  the  ^'  Dogs  of  St.  Bernard.**  In  1849 
she  emigrated  to  Lee  co.,  Iowa,  and  estaUished 
at  West  Point  an  institution  called  ^  Legar6  col- 
lege" for  the  liberal  education  of  women,  to  the 
support  of  which  she  for  many  years  devoted 
her  time  and  means. 

LEGATE  (Lat.  legatm^  from  lyo^  to  chaige, 
to  depute),  in  ancient  Borne,  tbe  title  of  variooi 
officers  of  high  rank.  It  designated  tbe  chief 
assistants  of  proconsuls  or  other  governors  of 
provinces,  the  militarjr  officers  next  in  rank  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  under  the  empire 
the  administrators  of  provinces  the  government 
of  which  was  specially  reserved  to  the  emperors; 
these  were  called  legati  Casarig,  The  term  is 
now  used  to  designate  a  papal  ambassador  or 
deputy  of  thehiffhest  rank,  those  of  lower  rank, 
or  legati  misn^  being  generally  called  vpa^toSc 
nuncios.  Legates  a  latere  are  sent  by  tbe  pa* 
pal  see  on  important  missions  to  ^reat  fortagu 
courts,  or  as  governors  of  the  chief  pontifical 
nrovinceuB,  which  are  hence  called  le^tiom  (It 
teffazioni)y  those  not  governed  by  cardmals  being 
called  delegations  (delegazumt).  Legates  nati  or 
ex  offieio  hold  their  titulary  dignitv  as  incident 
and  annexed  to  offices  of  Idgh  rank  dependiqg 
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upon  papal  appointment.  Formerly  this  title 
exempted  its  possessors  from  the  authority  of  the 
legates  a  latere^  and  was  borne  by  the  archbish- 
ops of  Canterbary. 

LEGENDBE,  AdrienMabib,  a  French  math- 
ematician, born  at  Tonlouse  in  1762,  died  in 
Paris,  Jan.  10, 1838.  He  evinced  an  early  taste 
for  mathematics,  and  through  the  influence  of 
D'Alembert  was  appointed  in  1774  to  a  chair  in 
the  military  school  at  Paris.  In  1782  he  gained 
prizes  for  two  remarkable  papers  from  the  acad- 
emies of  science  at  Paris  and  Berlin.  In  1788 
he  succeeded  D^Alembert  at  the  French  acad- 
emy, and  in  1787  was  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, with  Cassini  and  Mechain,  to  connect  the 
observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris  by  a  series 
of  trian^es.  He  presented  in  1791  a  report  of 
their  joint  labors,  with  a  description  of  a  new 
instrument  which  he  had  invented  and  success- 
folly  used  [for  measuring  angles.  In  1794  he 
published  his  J6lements  de  ghometrie^  upon 
which  his  popularity  principally  rests.  It  has 
been  several  times  printed  in  English,  the  best 
translation  being  that  of  Sir  David  Brewster. 
The  same  year  he  published  a  Memoire  mr  les 
iranacendantes  elliptiques.  Upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  French  institute  in  1795,  he  was  ap- 
Sointed  one  of  its  members.  In  1798  appeared 
is  Esaai  sur  les  namhrei,  reprinted  with  addi- 
tions in  1880,  under  the  title  of  ThSorie  des  nam' 
"brei  (2  vols.  8vo.),  and  in  1805  a  NawoeUe  methode 
pour  determiner  Vorbite  des  conUtes,  These 
were  followed  by  his  Exerckes  de  ealeul  inti- 
oral  sur  divers  ordres  de  transeendantes  et  sur 
les  quadratures  (8  vols.  4to.,  1807-'19),  in  which 
he  attempted  to  collect  all  that  is  most  remark- 
able in  the  theory  of  transcendentals  and  inte- 
grals. This  subject  was  enlarged,  completed, 
and  reduced  to  a  more  digested  i^stem  in  his 
Traits  des  fonetians  elliptiques  et  des  integrales 
Euleriennes,  avec  des  tables  pour  en  faciliter  le 
ealeul  nunUrique  (8  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1827-'82). 
Legendre  was  appointed  in  1808  councillor  for 
life  of  the  university,  and  in  1816  examiner  of 
candidates  for  the  polytechnic  school. 

LEGGETT,  William,  an  American  author 
and  Journalist,  bom  in  New  York  in  1802,  died 
Kay  29, 1889.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
in  Geoi^town,  D.  0.,  and  in  1819  accompanied 
his  father  to  Illinois.  In  1822  he  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman,  but  resigned  his  warrant 
in  1826.  He  had  in  the  previous  year  published 
a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  '^  Leisure  Hours  at 
Sea,  by  a  Midshipman  of  the  IT.  S.  Navy" 
(18mo.,  New  York).  In  1828  he  became  editor 
of  the  "Critic,"  a  weekly  literary  journal,  which 
was  soon  united  with  the  "  New  York  Mirror." 
He  subsequently  collected  in  a  volume  some 
of  his  contributions  to  these  and  other  pub- 
lications, under  the  title  of  "  Tales  by  a  Coun- 
try Schoolmaster."  followed  by  one  entitled 
^  Sketches  at  Sea."  In  the  summer  of  1829  he 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
*  Evening  Post,"  to  which  Journal  he  was  at- 
tached until  Dec.  1886.  At  the  outset  he  stipu- 
lated with  his  principal,  Mr.  William  0.  Bryant, 


that  he  should  not  be  required  to  write  on  polit- 
ical subjects,  as  he  had  no  taste  for  or  fixed 
opinions  upon  them ;  but  before  a  year  had  pass- 
ed he  appeared  to  have  found  his  true  vocation 
in  discussing  them.  Having  retired  from  the 
^^  Post,"  he  commenced  a  weekly  Journal  called 
the  "  Plaindealer,"  which  attained  a  larse  cir- 
culation, but  was  discontinued  in  less  uian  a 
year  through  the  failure  of  its  publisher ;  after 
which  Mr.  L^»ett,  his  health  being  greatly  en- 
feebled, ceased  literary  labor,  and  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  New  Rocbelle.  In  May,  1889,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Van  Buren  diplomatic 
agent  to  Guatemala,  but  died  suddenly  while  pre- 
paring for  his  departure.  Soon  after  his  death 
a  collection  of  his  "Political  Writings,"  with  a 
memoir,  was  published  by  his  friend  Theodore 
Sedgwick  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1840). 
Mr.  Leggett  was  remarkable  among  the  Jour- 
nalists of  his  day  as  an  unflinching  advocate  of 
freedom  of  opinion  for  his  political  opponents 
as  well  as  for  the  men  of  his  own  party.  Mr. 
Bryant,  who  has  written  a  poem  in  his  memory, 
describes  him  as  a  person  fond  of  study,  one 
delighting  to  trace  principles  to  their  remotest 
consequences,  and  greatly  gifted  with  moral 
courage,  having  no  fear  of  public  opinion  as  re- 
garded the  expression  of  his  own  convictions. 

LEGH,  Thomas,  an  English  traveller  and  au- 
thor, born  at  Lymepark  m  1792,  died  in  May, 
1857.  In  1812,  with  a  view  of  exploring  the 
monumental  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Egypt, 
he  visited  the  islands  of  the  archipelago,  and 
thence  sailed  for  Egypt  He  ascenoed  the  Nile 
with  the  determination  of  penetrating  into  Nu- 
bia, and  with  a  sin^  companion  reacned  Ibrim 
in  that  country.  Here  the  absence  of  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest,  and  the  hostilitv  of  the 
Mamelukes,  who  had  been  incensed  by  the  cruel- 
ties and  oppressions  of  Mehemet  All,  brought 
the  expedition  to  a  termination,  and  after  some 
romantic  and  hazardous  adventures  the  travel- 
lers found  their  way  back  to  Cairo.  In  181 6  ap- 
peared Mr.  Legh^s  ^^  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in 
Egypt  and  the  Country  beyond  the  Cataracts" 
(4to.,  London),  a  work  contiuning  within  a  com- 
paratively small  compass  much  information,  new 
at  the  time  of  its  publication,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  ancient  Ethiopian  monuments. 

LEGHORN  (It  Livomo),  a  maritime  city  of 
Tuscany,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Italy,  in  lat  43*  88' 
N.,  long.  10"  19'  E.,  9i  m.  by  railway  S.  by  W. 
from  Pisa  and  54  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Florence; 
pop.  about  80,000,  including  nearly  8,000  Jews, 
also  Greeks  and  Armenians,  Turks,  Moors,  Ger- 
mans, Engli^  &c.  It  ^ves  its  name  to  a  depart- 
ment, which  includes  the  island  of  Gorgona; 
area,  88  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 91^741.  The  town 
is  of  comparatively  modern  origm,  and  possesses 
few  remarkable  buildings  or  ejects  of  art  The 
cathedral  is  interesting  in  consequence  of  the 
facade  having  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones. 
There  are  6  parish  churches,  and  places  of  wor- 
ship for  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  Greeks,  and  Armenians, 
The  Jews  have  a  richly  ornamented  synagogue. 
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The  pakzaso  Lardarel,  lately  built  by  the  count 
of  that  name,  oontains  a  gfulery  of  piotores  and 
Btataes.  There  is  another  i>alace,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  grand  dnkes  of  Tuscany.  In  the 
piagea  deUe  Due  Prinoipi^  a  large  new  square, 
is  a  statue  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  IIL,  and 
near  the  quay  is  one  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  I. 
There  are  8  hospitals,  2  monti  di  pietd  (public 
pawn  ofSoesX  a  free  library,  an  observatory,  and 
a  citadel.  The  English  cemetery  contains  the 
tombs  of  Smollett  and  Francis  Horner.  The 
monastery  of  Monte  Nero  is  upon  a  hill  near 
the  town.  The  8  lazarettos  of  San  Rocco,  San 
Jacopo,  and  San  Leopoldo,  the  first  for  those 
who  arrive  with  a  clean  bill  of  health  (patente 
netta\  the  2d  for  those  with  a  doubtful  (toeca\ 
and  the  8d  for  vessels  with  a  foul  bill  (patmU 
hrutta),  are  well  managed  establishments.  The 
town  possesses  various  educational,  scientific, 
and  charitable  institutions.  Many  of  the  private 
houses  are  elegant,  and  the  vicinity  is  covered 
with  villas  of  the  wealthy  citizens.  The  town 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  of  late  years  by  throw- 
ing down  many  of  the  old  fortifications  and  in- 
duding  two  large  suburbs  within  the  walls.  It 
resembles  an  E^ish  town  more  than  any  other 
in  Italy,  and  its  commercial  and  manufacturing 
importance  is  constantly  increasing.  As  a  Med- 
iterranean seaport  it  ranks  after  Marseilles, 
Genoa,  Trieste,  and  Smyrna.  The  accommoda- 
tion for  shipping  having  become  insufficient  for 
large  vessels,  which  are  obliged  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  in  the  roads,  the  government  has 
undertaken  the  enlargement  of  the  port.  Be- 
ing a  free  port,  Leghorn  is  perhaps  better  sup- 
plied with  French  and  English  manufactures 
than  any  other  town  on  the  continent.  The 
average  annual  imports  and  exports  amount  in 
the  aggregate  to  $80,000,000,  and  10,000  vessels 
annually  enter  and  leave  the  port  From  1860 
to  1860  about  80  vessels  have  been  annually  built 
in  Leghorn.  The  chief  manufactures  are  corals, 
silk,  wool,  cotton,  straw  and  felt  hats,  alabas- 
ter, porcelain,  pottery,  leather,  tobacco,  &o. 
There  are  salt  works  and  many  dyeing  estab- 
lishments, and  admirably  organized  distilleries 
of  oil  and  T09oglio  (a  kind  of  liqueur).  In  the 
year  ending  Sept.  80, 1858, 80  American  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Leghorn,  with 
cargoes  valued  at  $500,000.  There  are  over  80 
foreign  consuls  resident  there,  and  the  great 
concourse  of  sailors  and  strangers  of  all  nations 
imparts  to  the  town  a  very  interesting  and  ani- 
mated appearance.  The  natural  insalubrity  of 
the  site  has  been  remedied  by  efiective  draining. 
Good  water  is  brought  to  the  town  by  means 
of  a  fine  aqueduct,  which  was  erected  in  1792. 
In  the  summer  season  Leghorn  is  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  the  fashionable  world  of  Florence,  Rome. 
Bologna,  Sienna,  and  other  dties,  the  influx  of 
visitors  frequently  amounting  to  20,000  persons. 
—Leghorn  is  first  mentioned  as  a  village  in  the 
11th  century,  but  became  important  only  after 
the  destruction  of  the  port  of  Pisa,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  under  the 
rule  of  the  MedicL    The  grand  duke  Cosmo  L 


made  it  a  free  port  and  granted  many  pririlegM 
to  the  town,  which  continued  to  improve  under 
his  successor  Ferdinand  I.  In  1808  KapoleoQ 
annexed  it  to  his  empire,  and  it  became  the  cap- 
itial  of  the  F^nch  department  of  the  Keifitem- 
nean.  It  was  taken  by  the  Anstrians  under 
Gren.  Aspre  in  1849,  and  for  a  long  time  sabse- 
qnently  was  occupied  by  an  Austrian  garnson. 
In  March,  I860,  it  was  annexed  with  the  vhole 
of  Tuscany  tp  Sardinia. 

LEHIGH,  an  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  lying  chiefly  io 
the  Eittatinny  valley,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Blue 
mountain  and  S.  E.  by  South  mountioD,  and 
drained  by  Lehigh  river ;  area,  889  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1850,  82,479.  It  abounds  in  iron  ore,  lime- 
stone, and  clay  slate,  and  has  an  undulating  sor- 
flM)e  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  897,048  bushels  of  Indian  com,  261,301  d 
wheat,  827,505  of  rye.  289,669  of  osts,  30,SS 
tons  of  hay,  888,816  lbs.  of  butter,  and  S1,9S0 
of  wool.  There  were  67  grist  mills,  17  aw 
mills,  9  uron  mhies,  28  tanneries,  6  newspaper 
oflSoes,  89  churches,  and  7,888  pupils  atten&V 
public  schools.    Oapital,  AUentown. 

LEHIGH,  a  river  of  Penn.,  rising  near ^Hftes- 
barre,  Luzerne  co.,  toward  the  N.  £.  part  of 
the  state,  and  uniting  with  the  Delaware  it 
Easton  after  a  S.  S.  £.  course  of  about  90  m. 
In  its  upper  course  it  is  a  rapid  and  picturesque 
mountain  stream,  broken  by  several  falb.  It 
passes  through  a  rich  coal  region,  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  which  it  serves  as  an  outlet,  baTng 
been  rendered  navigable  by  a  series  of  ezteosiTe 
improvements  as  far  as  Whitehaven,  84  m.  from 
its  mouth.  It  breaks  through  the  Blue  Bidge 
12  m.  below  Mauch  Chunk. 

LEIBNITZ,  GoimiiED  Wilhmji,  a  Germfli 
philosopher,  bom  in  Leipsic,  July  3, 1646,  died 
in  Hanover,  Nov.  14, 1716.  His  father,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  university,  died  when  be  was  6 
years  old.  He  enioyed  by  the  care  of  to  mo- 
ther the  best  privileges  of  education  which  Ge^ 
many  then  afforded,  but  declares  that  he  was 
for  the  most  part  self-taught,  and  relates  tiiat  be 
would  withdraw  from  school  to  shut  himself  up 
whole  days  in  his  father's  library.  At  the  Ki- 
colai  gymnasium  in  Leipsic  he  incurred  ^ 
remonstrances  of  his  masters  by  learning  Ladn 
and  reading  the  classics  in  advance  of  the  regu- 
lar course.  Before  he  was  12,  he  says,  he  "m- 
derstood  the  Latin  authors  very  well,  hadbW"* 
to  lisp  Greek,  and  wrote  verses  with  singov 
success."  He  was  already  studying  the  groito* 
modem  as  well  as  ancient  philosopher^  vii 
comparing  Bacon  and  Descartes  with  Anstotle 
and  Plato,  and  his  encydopedio  mind  was  aim- 
ing to  grasp  the  unity  of  all  the  sciences.  At 
the  age  of  16  he  entered  the  umversHf  ?^^ 
mc,  applied  himself  chiefly  to  mathematics  w 
losophy,  and  law,  continued  his  studies  fcr  a 
short  time  at  Jena,  returned  to  Leipsic,  and  pro- 
duced remarkable  theses  on  occasion  of  reoei^f 
his  degrees.  His  treatise  2>diV*n«>t^MW*J 
his  academic  exercise  on  becoming  bachdortf 
philosophy,  is  perhaps  the  most  «^*""'''^^ 
demonstration  of  erudition  and  power  of  thongut 
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«?«r  achieved  by  ft  yontii of  1?.  Itwasfhefirait 
of  severe  boyish  deliberation  whether  or  Dot 
he  should  give  up  the  snbstaDtial  forms  of  the 
schoolmen,  prefigured  his  fhtnre  philosophy  by 
its  vivid  statement  of  individaality  as  the  fon- 
damental  principle  of  ontology,  and  was  the 
last  noticeable  work  written  in  the  sense  and 
style  of  scholasticism.  In  it  he  declares  for 
nominalism.  His  8  theses  on  becoming  bachelor 
and  licentiate  of  law  were  published,  and  he 
wished  to  crown  his  studies  in  jurisprudence 
with  the  degree  of  doctor;  but  this  was  refused 
him  on  pretence  of  his  youth  by  the  superiors 
of  the  college,  whose  ill  will  he  had  in  some 
way  incurred.  He  therefore  left  his  native  city, 
never  to  return.  At  the  university  of  Altdorf 
he  miuntained  his  thesis  for  the  doctorate  with 
so  brilliant  success  (1666)  that  a  professor- 
ship was  immediately  offered  him,  which  he 
declined.  He  fell  in  with  a  society  of  Rosicru- 
cions  and  alchemists  at  Noremberg,  became 
their  secretary,  recorded  their  experiments,  and 
explored  the  hermetic  authors  for  revelations 
oonceming  the  philosopher's  stone,  but  was  soon 
ready  for  more  hopefal  labors.  In  1667  he  met 
the  baron  of  Boyneborg,  ex-chancellor  of  the 
elector  of  Ment^  who  was  captivated  by  his 
geniua,  and  invited  him  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
immediately  composed  his  Nina  Methodu$  Du- 
eendm  Doeevdmqus  JurUprudentia  (1667),  in 
which  he  shows  his  admiration  of  the  Roman 
law  and  proposes  the  registry  of  all  its  enact- 
ments in  chronological  order.  In  the  following 
year  appeared  his  Garporu  Jurii  Ree&neinnandi 
Batio^  in  which  the  arrangement  of  Jastinian  is 
disapproved,  and  all  law  is  reduced  to  9  heads : 
general  principles  of  rights  and  actions,  rights 
of  persons,  judgments,  real  rights,  contracts 
successions,  crimes,  public  rights,  and  sacred 
rights.  In  the  treatment  of  these  departments 
he  proposes  to  retain  the  texts  of  the  €hrpu» 
JuiriM  OivilU,  but  to  follow  the  method  of  the 
Pandects  rather  than  of  the  Institutes.  The 
versatile  genius  and  various  pursuits  of  Leib- 
nitz soon  withdrew  him  from  the  science  of 
philosophical  Jarisprudence.  ^^  He  did  but  pass 
over  that  kingdom,''  says  Lerminier,  "  and  he 
reformed  and  enlarged  it."  In  1669  he  pro- 
daced,  at  the  instance  of  Boyneburg,  an  anony- 
mous treatise  in  favor  of  the  daims  of  the  prince 
of  Neuburg  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Poland,  in 
reward  for  which  he  was  made  councillor  of 
the  elector  of  Mentz.  This  o£Sce,  which  he 
retained  8  years,  ftimished  him  leisure  to  pros- 
ecute vast  studies  in  politics,  physics,  and  phi- 
losophy. He  meditated  a  new  and  more  com- 
prehensive edition  of  the  cyclopaedia  of  Alsted, 
a  fiEivorite  project,  which  he  never  executed; 
extended  his  fame  as  a  philosopher  by  repub- 
lishing and  annotating  the  Antwr^ru$  Pnilo- 
9ophu$  of  NijEolias  (1670),  in  which  he  ranks 
Ajristotle  above  Descartes;  wrote  a  theological 
argument  in  defence  of  the  Trinity,  Sacnmmeta 
THnitoi  (1671),  aimed  against  the  Polish  Socin- 
lan  Wissowatius,  who  hsd  procured  the  erec- 
tion of  atemple  to  the  harmony  of  the  8  Ohris- 


tian  confessions;  addressed  to  the  academy  of 
sciences  of  Paris  and  to  the  royal  society  of 
London  two  remarkable  memoirs  on  the  laws 
of  motion;  and  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Spinoza  by  sending  him  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  optics.  One  of  his  projects  at  this 
time  was  for  a  reunion  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  concerning  which 
he  had  a  long  correspondence  with  Bossnet. 
In  1672  he  was  sent  by  Boyneburg  to  accom- 
pany his  son  to  Paris,  then  the  residence  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age  under  the  patron- 
oge  of  Louis  XIV.  Associated  with  Cassini^ 
Huyghens,  and  others,  he  devoted  himself  espe- 
cially to  mathematics  and  physics,  and  estab- 
lished a  European  reputation  by  bold  and  strik- 
ing thoughts  m  all  departments  of  learninff.  To 
Oolbert  he  presented  a  new  arithme'tical  ma- 
chine, an  improvement  on  that  of  Pascal,  which 
was  favorably  noticed  by  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences. To  the  French  monarch  he  addressed 
a  memorial  for  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  an  emi- 
nent instance  of  political  foresight.  ^^  The  con- 
quest of  Egypt,"  he  says,  "will  give  supremacy 
on  the  sea,  the  commerce  with  India,  predomi- 
nance in  Ohristendom,  and  even  an  empire  in 
the  Orient  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ottoman  power." 
The  political  importance  destined  to  Egypt  by 
its  geographical  position,  thus  discerned  by  a 
philosopher,  has  been  equally  appreciated  by  the 
two  greatest  conquerors  of  ancient  and  modem 
times^  Alexander  the  Great  and  Napoleon.  An- 
other of  his  suggestions  to  Louis  XIV.  was  for 
the  pablication  of  a  general  repertory  of  human 
knowledge  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary,  thus  pre- 
senting all  the  results  of  scientific  labor  in  weir 
mutual  dependencies.  He  proposed  illustrated 
treatises  on  natural  history,  and  states  that  his 
own  preference  would  have  been  to  study  the 
laws  established  by  God  in  nature  rather  than 
the  laws  and  customs  created  by  men  for  them- 
selves. An  offer  of  admission  as  a  pensioner 
into  the  academy  of  sciences  was  made  to  him, 
and  was  declined  on  account  of  the  condition 
that  he  should  become  a  Catholic.  In  1678  he 
virited  England,  became  personally  acquainted 
with  Newton,  Boyle,  Oldenbnrg,  Waftis,  and 
Gollins,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal 
society.  The  deatii  of  Boyneburg,  soon  follow- 
ed by  that  of  the  elector  of  Mentz  (1674),  left 
him  without  a  patron,  and  he  determined  to 
return  to  Germany.  At  Paris  he  received  from 
the  duke  of  Brunswick-LOneburff  an  appoint- 
ment as  councillor,  with  a  pension  and  with 
S^rmission  to  prolong  his  absence  at  pleasure, 
e  remiuned  in  France  till  1676,  again  visited 
London,  passed  through  Holland,  met  with  Spi- 
noza at  the  Hague,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Han- 
over, the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
became  his  librarian,  and  was  partially  occupied 
for  6  years  in  arranging  snd  enriching  his  li- 
brary. At  the  congress  of  Nimegaen  (1677) 
there  was  a  dispute  about  the  right  of  prece- 
dence between  the  princes  who  were  electors 
and  those  who  were  not.  Leibnitz  maintained 
the  cause  of  the  latter  in  a  treatise  containmg 
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the  tdtramoniane  rather  than  Protestant  deck- 
ration  that  all  the  states  of  Christendom  should 
form  but  a  single  bodjr,  having  the  pope  for  their 
spiritual  and  the  emperor  for  their  temporal 
head.    This  idea  of  a  grand  theocracy  appears 
prominently  in  several  of  his  writings,  alike  in 
his  views  of  society  and  of  nature.    Theology 
he  defined  as  the  jarisprudence  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  as  law  and  politics  transferred  to  a 
higher  and  absolute  spiiere.    He  was  one  of  the 
founders  in  1682  of  the  Acta  Bruditorum  of 
Leipsic,  to  which  he  furnished  numerous  ar- 
ticles.   Employed  to  write  the  history  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  he  explored  the  principal 
libraries  and  archives  of  Germany  and  Italy  for 
materials,  returning  to  Hanover  in  1690.    The 
fruits  of  his  researches  were  the  Codex  Juris 
Oentium  IHplomaticus  (2  vols.,  1699-1700),  a 
collection  of  treatiesand  public  documents,  with 
a  preface  which  is  one  of  his  masterpieces; 
Seriptores  Rerum  Brufuvieensium  lUustrationi 
Inservientes   (8    vols.,   1707-11);    Aeeessumes 
HuUyrica  (2  vols.,  1698-1700);  and  the  An- 
nales  Imperii   Oeeidentis   Brunmicemes  (first 
publishedf  by  Pertz,  2  vols.,  1848-'5).    His  Pro- 
iogoM  (first  published  entire  in  1749),  a  disser- 
tation on  the  state  of  the  globe  before  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  was  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
the  last  work,  and  was  the  first  important  con- 
tribution to  the  science  of  geolo^,  which  he 
CflJled  natural  geography.    His  hypothesis  sup- 
poses the  prominence  of  fire  in  the  formation 
of  the  earth,  the  ^adual  congelation  after  ig- 
neous fusion,  the  introduction  of  a  vast  body 
of  water  to  cover  the  surface,  and  the  origin  of 
mountains  and  valleys  by  the  subsidence  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  earth  breaking  in  upon  vast 
vaulted  caverns.  He  also  explains  fossils,  which 
had  previously  been  esteemea  freaks  of  nature,  as 
remnants  of  real  but  extinct  species.    Through 
his  infiuence  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Berlin 
was  founded  in  1701,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.    His  first  memoir  was  on  a  species 
of  binary  arithmetic,  invented  by  him,  in  which 
the  only  figures  employed  were  0  and  1.    He 
soon  after  attempted  to  form  a  universal  alphar 
bet,  the  elements  of  which  were  to  be  very 
simple,  like  algebraic  signs,  instead  of  syllables 
and  words,  and  were  directly  to  represent  ideas. 
This  favorite  but  futile  scheme  was  the  subjeot 
of  long  continued  meditations.     To  Frederic 
Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony, 
he  addressed  a  series  of  precepts  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  sciences,  with  a  curious  preamble. 
After  noticing  the  confusion  of  investigations 
and  theories  aud  the  animosity  of  scholars  in 
his  time,  he  adds:  "I  fear  that  after  the  curi- 
osity of  men  shall  be  exhausted  with  no  con- 
siderable profit  to  their  happiness,  they  will 
become  disgusted  with  the  sciences,  and  by  a 
fatal  despair  fall  back  into  barbarism,  to  which 
this  horrible  and  daily  increasing  mass  of  books 
may  much  contribute.    For  the  disorder  will 
finally  be  almost  insurmountable;  the  multi- 
tude of  writers  will  expose  them  all  to  the  dan- 
ger of  general  oblivion;  and  to  be  an  author 


will  perhaps  become  as  disgraoefbl  as  it  onoe 
was  honorable;  or  rather,  people  will  amuse 
themselves  with  little  ephemeral  books,  which 
may  have  currency  for  a  few  years  and  divert 
the  reader  a  few  moments  from  ennui^  without 
any  design  of  advancing  knowledge  or  b^idit- 
ing  posterity."  To  this  period  belong  his  most 
important  philosophical  labors.  In  1704  be 
composed  his  examination  of  Locke,  Nbueeamz 
esMis  8ur  Ventendement  humain;  he  revealed 
the  great  variety  of  his  learning  in  the  fint 
volume  of  the'  Miscellanea  Berolinensia  (1710); 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  J<mmal  de 
TrScoux  and  the  Journal  des  sa^xmts;  and  pub- 
lished in  1710  in  French  his  TheodicSe^  the  no- 
blest monument  of  his  genius,  in  whidi  he  grap- 
ples with  the  leading  problems  of  philosophy 
and  faith,  and  which  is  hardly  surpassed  as  an 
example  at  once  of  metaphysical  power  and  uni- 
versal erudition.  During  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  enjoyed  the  highest  personal  dLstincUon. 
A  councillor  and  official  historiographer  at  Han- 
over, a  baron  and  aulic  counciUor  with  a  pen- 
sion at  Vienna,  he  was  consulted  by  Peter  the 
Great  at  Torgau  in  1711,  and  rewarded  hy  him 
with  the  title  of  councillor  of  state  and  a  pen- 
sion of  1,000  rubles.  He  had  for  many  years 
corresponded  with  the  most  illustrious  persons 
in  Europe  on  almost  all  public  and  scienlafie 
questions.  He  united  the  leading  thinkers  of 
Christendom  by  an  interchange  of  ideas,  and 
from  his  time  the  history  of  philosophy  involves 
more  than  in  any  former  period  the  gen^^  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind.  To  no  single  person 
is  the  civilized  world  more  indebted  for  Uie  lit- 
erary commerce  between  all  its  parts.  The  ridi 
materials  scattered  through  his  letters  prove 
that  his  amusements  must  have  consisted  only 
in  change  of  objects,  not  in  suspension  of  intel- 
lectual labor.  To  Spinoza  he  wrote,  suggesting 
new  methods  of  manufacturing  lenses;  to  Ifa- 
gliabecchi  at  Florence,  urging  him  in  elegant 
Latin  verses  to  publish  his  bibliographical  dis- 
coveries ;  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  cul- 
ture of  the  silkworm ;  to  Grimaldi,  the  Jesuit 
missionaxy  in  China,  to  impart  his  researches 
in  Chinese  philosophy,  and  to  prevail  on  the 
emperor  to  introduce  his  new  binary  arithmetic^ 
suggesting  that  the  latter  may  even  be  a  key  to 
the  book  Ye-himy  supposed  to  contain  the  mys- 
teries of  Fo ;  to  Bossuet  and  Mme.  Brinon  oon- 
ceming  the  union  of  the  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic churches,  and  to  Yon  Spanheim  on  the 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed;  to  P^ 
Des  Bosses  on  transubstantiation,  and  to  I^. 
Samuel  Clarke  on  time  and  space ;  to  Remond 
de  Hontmort  on  Plato,  and  to  Franke  on  pop- 
ular education;  to  the  queen  of  Prnsua,  his 
pupil,  on  free  will  and  predestination ;  to  the 
electress  Sophia,  her  mother,  on  English  poli- 
tics ;  and  to  the  cabinet  of  Peter  the  Great  on 
the  Slavic  and  oriental  languages.  A  cod- 
troversy  with  Newton  concerning  the  discov- 
ery of  the  differential  calculus  embittered  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  Newton's  method  of  fluxions  and  Leibnitz 
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mefliod  of  infinitesimab,  wMoh  differ  only  in 
the  mode  of  notation,  were  both  independent 
and  ori^al  disooveries.  But  the  priority  of 
publication  belongs  to  Leibnitz,  who  gave  a 
aammary  of  the  principles  of  the  differential 
caloalus  in  the  Acta  Bniditorum  in  1684.  Sir 
David  Brewster^s  aoco'ont  of  this  matter,  in  his 
'^Life  of  Newton,"  is,  according  to  the  German 
anthorities  Gerhart  and  Gohraner,  very  incom- 
j^ete,  ignoring  some  important  documents,  par- 
ticolarly  a  letter  of  Leibnitz  to  Oldenburg  dated 
Aug.  27,  1676.  The  royal  society  of  London 
appointed  a  commission  to  examine  the  question, 
-whose  report,  Commereium  Ffistolicum  (1713), 
was  in  favor  of  Newton.  This  is  admitted  not 
to  have  been  impartial,  and  its  deficiencies  are 
shown  in  a  revised  edition  by  Biot  and  Lefort 
(1856). — The  principal  metaphysicsl  specula- 
Uons  of  Leibnitz  are  contained  in  his  ThlodiceSy 
Nowoeaux  euaia^  SysUme  nouveau  de  la  nature 
(1695),  IklpM  Katura  (1698),  the  fragment  on 
Mimadologie  (1714),  and  in  portions  of  his  cor- 
req>ondence.  He  was  too  much  occupied  with 
all  the  learning  of  Europe  to  give  a  complete  and 
systematic  development  of  his  opinions  either 
in  this  or  any  other  department  His  mind  was 
nurtured  in  the  controver^  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  Descartes  and  Locke,  the  ultimate 
tendencies  of  each  of  which  he  was  able  to 
perceive,  and  between  which  he  wished  to  es- 
tablish a  position.  He  controverted  Locke's 
r^jeetion  of  innate  ideas,  by  muntainiug  that) 
though  no  ideas  be  innate,  there  is  yet  an  innate 
fiusult^  for  forming  ideas  independent  of  and 
superior  to  sensation.  To  the  old  axiom  of  sen- 
sualism,  NihU  eat  in  intellectu^  quod  nan  fuerit 
priue  in  aensu,  he  made  the  revolutionary  addi- 
tion, niei  ipee  inteUeetue.  The  mind  he  com- 
pares not  to  a  tabula  ntuo,  a  blank  tablet,  but 
to  a  block  of  marble  that  has  certain  character- 
istic vdns  in  it ;  affirms  it  to  contain  potentially 
in  itself  the  general  notions  of  things,  which  are 
unfolded  as  occasions  invite,  the  germs  of  our 
ideas  and  of  the  eternal  truths  which  are  de* 
rived  from  them.  Those  necessary  truths,  which 
take  their  origin  not  from  experience,  but  pri- 
marily from  the  thinking  soul,  are  the  elements 
of  all  knowledge.  Thus^  unlULC  that  of  Locke, 
the  starting  point  of  his  philosophy  is  not  the 

Srodocts  of  sensation,  but  the  laws  of  the  un- 
erstanding;  and  he  creates  not  a  system  of 
empiricism,  but  a  system  of  rationalism.  He 
defMirts  almost  equally  fh>m  the  results  of  Oar- 
tesianiBm  as  developed  by  Malebranche  and 
Bpinoza.  In  Descartes  the  prominence  of  the 
idea  of  the  infinite  or  absolute  tends  to  cast 
finite  nature  into  the  shade.  This  tendency 
appears  more  decidedly  in  Malebranche,  who 
denied  second  causes,  and  limited  all  real  agen- 
cy to  the  Supreme  Bein^,  and  in  Bpinoza,  who 
imrmed  all  thought  and  substance  to  be  alike 
parts  and  modifications  of  the  one  sole  Existence. 
Thns  the  idea  of  cause  was  banished  from  the 
imi verse  of  created  things,  and  all  phenomena 
were  r^arded  onl^  a^  modes  of  the  divine  ac- 
tion*   To  avoid  this  result^  to  vindioate  the  no- 


tion of  eansaliiy,  was  the  object  which  Leibnitz 
had  in  view  in  declaring  sll  matter  to  be  neces- 
sarily active.  He  affirmed  that  one  body  can- 
not receive  the  power  of  acting  from  any  other, 
but  that  the  whole  force  is  preSzistent  in  Itself. 
He  thus  substituted  in  the  study  of  nature  the 
notion  of  force  for  that  of  mode,  the  form  of  dy- 
namics for  the  form  of  abstract  geometry.  This 
principle  is  the  key  to  his  peculiar  system.  He 
Degins  with  maintaining  that  the  pure  d  priori 
conceptions  of  the  reason  are  full  and  adequate 
expressions  of  objective  realities.  Logical  truth 
is  equivalent  to  actual  truth ;  rational  possibili- 
tv  is  necessarily  reality ;  ideas  are  identical  with 
things.  He  introduces  the  two  test  principles  of 
contradiction  and  sufficient  reason,  the  former 
applying  to  the  realm  of  necessary  ideas,  the 
latter  to  tliat  of  contingent  facts.  Whatsoever 
abstract  conception  involves  no  contradiction 
with  the  reason  itself  is  absolutely  true.  But  to 
determine  what  ideas  are  valid  in  any  world  of 
contingent  phenomena,  in  any  particular  circum- 
stances, there  is  needed  the  second  principle. 
For  every  actual  truth  a  sufficient  reason  must' 
be  rendered,  showing  that  it  is  that  which  is 
best  adapted  to  bring  about  the  intended  result. 
Thus  every  thing  must  be  judged  by  its  final 
cause.  The  Cartesian  doctnne,  that  substance 
consists  essentially  in  extension,  does  not  ex- 
pliun  the  constant  movements  and  developments 
of  nature.  Unless,  therefore,  every  phenomenon 
be  regarded  as  a  direct  product  of  the  divine 
mind,  Leibnitz  maintains  that  some  inherent, 
causative,  initiative  power  must  be  attributed  to 
matter.  This  power  cannot  reside  in  masses  as 
such,  since  they  are  infinitely  divisible,  and  mav 
therefore  be  reduced  to  a  zero  of  extension,  tin 
they  lose  every  material  property.  Hence  his 
doctrine  of  monads,  as  the  simple  active  elements 
of  things,  the  veritable,  living  atoms  of  nature, 
the  immaterial,  indivisible,  and  final  forces  of 
the  universe,  uninfluenced  from  without,  but 
continually  changing  by  an  inward  principle. 
All  monads  contain  an  inward  energy  by  virtue 
of  which  they  develop  themselves  spontaneous- 
ly; they  are  all  difiTerent/rom  each  other,  each 
having  peculiar  attributes;  aU  are,  properly 
speaking,  souls,  being  endowed  with  j^rception, 
though  tiiose  which  compose  material  objects 
do  not  possess  apperception  or  consciousness; 
all  are  independent  of  each  other,  each  having 
its  own  means  of  development,  and  forming  a 
microcosm  or  living  image  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse. In  every  monad  might  be  read  the 
world^s  history  from  btt^inning  to  end^  each  of 
them  being  a  kind  of  deity  (^rwu  %n  euo  ge^ 
nere  deue),  God  is  the  absolute,  original  mo- 
nad, from  which  all  the  rest  are  generated ;  the 
Srimitive  and  necessary  substance,  in  which  the 
etail  of  ohanffes  exists  eminently.  Hence  fol- 
lows another  doctrine  of  Leibnitz's  philosophy, 
that  of  predstablished  harmony.  The  dualism 
of  Descartes  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  re- 
duction of  mind  and  matter  to  the  same  essence, 
the  former  being  represented  by  conscious,  and 
the  hitter  by  onconscioua  monads.    But  these 
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two  olAsses  of  monads  are  wholly  tmlike,  and 
exert  do  inflnence  on  each  other.  To  e^lain 
their  relation,  therefore,  Leibnitz  reverts  to  the 
original  constitation  of  things  as  perfected  by 
God  himself,  who,  he  maintains,  has  so  harmo- 
nized all  the  monads  of  which  the  mxiyerse  is 
composed,  that  they  work  in  complete  nnison 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  they 
were  intended.  This  harmony  is  not  only  pre- 
established  by  a  divine  decree,  but  is  prodnced 
by  yirtne  of  the  very  nature  of  monads.  In  one 
view,  every  volition  of  a  rational  agent  finds  in 
the  constant  procession  of  physical  forces  a  con- 
current event  by  which  it  is  executed ;  and  in 
another  view,  the  monads  of  the  human  system 
and  of  the  outward  universe  are  so  accommo- 
dated to  each  other,  each  being  a  representative 
of  all  the  rest  and  a  mirror  of  all  things,  that 
each  feels  all  that  passes  in  every  other,  and  all 
conspire  together  in  every  act,  more  or  less 
eflfectively  in  proportion  to  their  nearness  to  the 
prime  agent.  Hence  the  harmony  between  all 
the  parts  of  matter,  between  the  foture  and  the 
past,  between  divine  decrees  and  human  actions, 
between  the  reign  of  efficient  and  that  of  final 
causes.  The  transition  from  these  principles  to 
Leibnitz^s  doctrine  of  optimism  is  easy.  Evil 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  finite  being.  The 
existing  universe  is  one  of  innumerable  possible 
universes,  each  of  which  would  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent measure  of  good  and  evil.  The  present 
was  made  actual,  because  it  presented  to  the 
Divine  Intelligence  the  smallest  degree  of  the 
latter  and  the  largest  of  the  former.  Metaphys- 
ical evil  consists  simply  in  limitation,  and 
moral  evil  is  permittea  only  for  the  sake  of  a 
greater  ultimate  good.  It  follows  that  he 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  neces- 
sity as  the  only  kind  of  liberty  consistent  with 
the  preSstablished  order  of  the  universe.  The 
want  of  a  logical  and  connected  statement  of 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  was  supplied  by  his 
disciple  Wolf. — Leibnitz  was  of  medium  stature, 
of  a  spare  but  vigorous  frame,  was  aooustomea 
to  eat  much  and  drink  little,  regulated  his  meals 
by  his  pursuits  and  net  by  time,  usually  studied 
far  into  the  night,  sometimes  sat  by  his  desk 
almost  without  rising  for  months,  sleeping  in 
his  chair,  liked  to  converse  with  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple, and  was  never  married.  He  wrote  veiy 
little  in  hiB  native  language,  his  important  trea- 
tises being  either  in  Latin  or  French.  His  phi- 
losophical  works  were  edited  by  Erdmann  (Ber- 
lin, 1840) ;  his  historical  works  by  Pertz  (Han- 
over, 1848);  his  mathematical  works  by  Ger- 
hardt  (Berlin,  1849-^50).  A  complete  edition 
of  all  his  writings  is  now  (1860)  in  progress  in 
Paris,  under  the  care  of  Oount  Fouoher  de  Ga- 
reil,  who  has  already  published  as  preparatory 
studies  two  series  of  Lettret  et  opuMculU  (1854- 
'7).  The  best  biography  is  by  Gnhrauer  (2  vols.^ 
Breslau,  1842;  with  additions,  1846).  This 
is  the  basis  of  the  "  Life  of  Leibnitz,''  by  J.  M. 
Hackie  (Boston,  1845). — Gompare  Schelling, 
Leibnu  aU  Dmh^r ;  Hartenstetn,  De  MateriB 
apud  LetbniU  Notitione;  Helferich,  Spiruma 


vnd  L&iMsy  Oder  das  Weem  dee  IdeaUumuwni 
Bealiemue;  Feuerbach,  Daretdlmng^  EnJbend^- 
lung  and  iritik  der  Leibmzeehen  PhUaeopkie 
fAnspach,  1887);  andZimmermann,i>t&nttiraij 
Merbarty  eine  Vergleiehung  ihrer  Monadolepe 
(Viennall849). 

LEICESTER  (ana  iSate),  a  mannfiictoring 
town  and  the  capital  of  Leicestershire,  En^an^ 
dtuated  near  the  centre  of  the  oo.,  on  tiie  ri|^t 
bank  of  the  Soar,  which  is  here  crosBed  by  tbieo 
ancient  bridges  and  a  handsome  modem  one, 
102  m.  by  nulway  N.  N.  W.  from  London ;  po|i. 
in  1851, 60,642.  The  stifle  mannfaotore  is  cot- 
ton and  worsted  hosiery.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
great  agricultural  and  wool  raising  district^  and 
fiairs  are  held  for  horseSi  cattle,  and  sheep  U 
times  a  year.  Under  the  Romans  as  weU  m 
under  the  Saxons  Leicester  was  a  place  of  im- 
portance;  and  numerous  vestiges  of  tlioae  sn* 
cient  times  are  sUU  in  existence.  In  1851  soiae 
handsome  tessellated  pavements  and  other  Bo- 
man  remains  were  discovered.  The  name  Lei- 
cester is  derived  from  tiie  river  Leire  (now 
Soar).  Leicester  had  formerly  a  mint  in  which 
were  produced  a  succession  of  coins  from  the 
time  of  the  Saxon  Athelstan  to  Heniy  U.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  14  aldermen  and  49 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  it  retnna 
two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament. 

LEIGESTER,  Ejlbl  OF.    See  Dimunr,  Bcb- 

EBT. 

LEIGESTER  of  HOLKHAM,  Thoxas  Wor 
UAM  GoKX,  earl  of,  an  English  agricnltnris^ 
bom  Hay  4, 1T62,  died  June  80, 1842.  He  ww 
regarded,  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, as  the  first  agriculturist  in  the  kingdom. 
His  estate  of  Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  the  rental 
of  which  he  raised  in  the  period  of  some  60 
years  that  it  was  in  his  possession  from  £8,- 
000  to  above  £20,000,  was  the  pride  of  the 
county.  His  annual  sheep  shearing,  at  whidi 
he  entertained  hundreds  of  guests  for  several 
days,  was  reokoned  the  greatest  agricultural  fes- 
tival in  the  world.  His  methods  of  cnltivatioa 
were  based  upon  soientifio  prindplea.  He  in- 
troduced choice  breeds  of  cattle  and  the  rotatka 
of  crops,  and  reoommendedthe  extensive  planl- 
ing  of  turnips.  He  represented  the  oonnty  of 
Norfolk  in  parliament,  with  a  brief  intow, 
from  1770  to  1882.  An  intense  hatred  of  toiy- 
ism  constituted  almost  the  whole  of  his  pditiesl 
system,  but  he  spoke  little  except  whenagricol- 
tural  measures  were  before  the  house.  In  188T 
he  was  created  earl  of  Leicester  of  Holkham. 
Sixty  years  before  he  had  been  twice  offered  a 
peerage ;  but  he  refused  to  accept  any  thing  but 
the  earldom  of  Leicester,  which  had  bem  hdd 
by  his  maternal  great-uncle,  whose  estates  be 
inherited,  but  not  his  title,  which  had  meantinM 
been  given  to  another  person.  As  this  eaiUon 
was  stiH  held  by  Marquis  Townshend,  tiie  titk 
was  varied  for  Mr.  Goke  by  the  addition  of  the 
name  of  his  own  estate. 

LEIGESTERSHIRE,  an  inland  central  omnty 
of  England,  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Nottiog- 
ham,  linoohi,  RntlaDd,  NorUiampton,  Warwick^ 
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flttdDoAy;  length  44  m.,  breadtih  40  m. ;  area, 
808  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  280,608.  The  Burfaoe 
OQDristB  almost  entirely  of  gently  risinghiUs,  bnt 
nowhere  presents  any  bold  features.  The  oonn- 
ij  is  chiefly  indaded  in  the  basin  of  the  Trent, 
vie  principal  tribotary  of  which  in  Leicester^ 
shire  is  the  Soar  (ano.  Leire),  The  Avon,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Severn,  forms  the  8.  boundary  for 
nearly  8ni. ;  and  the  Welland,  which  fhlls  into 
the  Wash,  for  about  17  m.,  separating  Leices- 
tershire from  Northamptonshire.  The  £.  por- 
tion of  the  county  belongs  to  the  lias  formation, 
and  the  W.  to  the  sandstone.  Coal  exists  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  west.  Limestone, 
sypsum,  slate,  whetstones,  and  day  are  also 
found.  The  climate  is  mild  and  genid.  The  soil 
is  loamy,  and  varies  in  fertility.  The  best  soils 
are  generally  kept  in  pasture,  for  which  the 
ooanty  is  predmment  The  principd  crop  is 
bariey;  bnt  wheat,  oats,  and  beans  are  exten- 
aivdy  cultivated.  Leicestershire  has  long  been 
famous  as  a  hunting  county,  Melton-Mowbray 
being  the  head-quarters  of  the  sportsmen  during 
the  season.  The  chief  towns  are  Leicester  (the 
oonnty  town),  Ashbv-de-la-Zouch,  Boswortb, 
Market-Harborough,  Lutterworth,  Melton-Mo  w- 
bray,  Mount  Sorrel,  Whitwick,  aiid  Oastle  Don- 
nington.  Leicestershire  formerly  returned  only 
2  members  to  parliament.  By  the  reform  act  it 
was  divided,  and  now  returns  4  members,  beside 
8  for  the  borough  of  Leicester. 

LEIDY,  JosKPH,  an  American  naturalist  and 
physiologist,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  9, 1828. 
le  was  graduated  M.D.  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1844,  and  in  1868  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  that  institution, 
which  he  still  occupies.  Br.  Leidy  has  culti- 
vated the  sciences  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
vertebrate  pdnontology,  to  both  of  which  he 
has  contributed  many  valuable  memoirs,  chief- 
ly published  in  the  ^  Proceedings  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,"  the  '^  Transactions 
of  the  American  Philosophicd  Society,"  and 
the  ^^Smithsonian  Oontributions  to  Knowledge." 

LEIOH,  BmrjAiinr  Watkinb,  an  American 
lawyer  and  statesman,  born  in  Chesterfield  co., 
Ya.,  June  18, 1781,  died  Feb.  2, 1849.  He  stud- 
ied at  William  and  Mary  college,  and  as  soon 
as  he  became  of  age  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  practised  successfhlly  in  Petersburg,  Vs., 
and  was  soon  elected  to  the  legidature  from 
Dinwiddle  co.,  presenting  in  that  body  a  series 
of  wdl  known  resolutions  asserting  the  right  of 
the  Isffislature  to  instruct  the  U.  S.  senatora 
ftom  Yir^nia.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Rich- 
mondf  where  he  at  once  took  a  high  place  at 
the  bar.  He  was  one  of  the  commisdoners  ap- 
X>ointed  to  revise  the  statutes  of  Virginia,  and 
reported  the  arguments  and  decisions  in  the 
court  of  appeds.  In  1822  he  was  sent  as  com- 
raisrioner  to  Kentucky,  and,  in  concert  with 
Mr.  Olay  on  the  part  of  that  statcL  adDusted  an 
agreement  concerning  the  ^  occupying  ddmants 
law,"  which  threatened  to  annul  the  Virginia 
titles  to  lands  in  Kentucli7.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  of  1829-^80,  in  which  he  hdd 
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a  prominent  position,  and  in  1885  was  dected 
to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  took  an  active  and 
doqnent  part  in  debate ;  but  finding  that  his 
views  were  not  those  of  the  m^ority  of  his  con- 
stituents, he  resigned  in  1887  and  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  retirement. 

LEIGHTON,  RoBSBT,  a  Soottidi  prdate,  bom 
in  Edinburgh  in  1611,  died  in  London,  June  2& 
1684.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1641  became  pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  near  that  dty.  He  held 
doof  fi^m  the  politicd  controverdes  which 
then  engrossed  many  of  the  dergy,  and  when 
questioned  bv  the  presbytery  '^  if  he  preached 
to  the  times,"  he  replied :  '*  Since  dl  my  breth- 
ren preach  to  the  times,  suffer  one  poor  priest  at 
least  to  preach  on  eternity."  He  soon  redgned 
his  pastord  charge,  and  in  1668  was  elected 
principd  of  the  univenity  of  Edinburgh.  On 
the  accession  of  Charles  II.  an  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  Leigh- 
ton  was  fitvorably  di^sed  toward  the  system, 
though  his  father  had  been  savagely  persecuted 
by  Laud  for  his  oppodtion  to  it;  and,  in  the  hope 
of  moderating  the  violent  dissensions  of  the  time, 
he  reluctantly  consented  to  accept  a  bishopric, 
choodn^  that  of  Dumblane  as  being  one  of  the 
poorest  m  revenue.  In  1670,  on  the  resignation 
of  Sharps,  he  was  transferred  to  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Glasgow ;  but  finding  himself  unequd  to 
the  difficulties  of  his  new  dignity,  he  resigned  it 
in  1674,  and  retiring  to  England,  spent  his  re- 
maining davs  in  that  country.  He  left  various 
works,  the  best  known  of  which  is  his  ^*  Prac- 
ticd  Oommentarv  on  the  First  Epistle  Generd 
of  St  Peter."  A  complete  edition  of  his  writ- 
ings appeared  in  1808  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London). 

LEININGEN,  Eabl,  prince  o^  half  brother 
of  QneenVictoria,  born  April  12, 1804,  died  Nov. 
8, 1866.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Prince  Emil 
of  Leiningen  and  the  princess  Victorie  Marie 
Louise  of  Saxe-Coburg,  afterward  the  wife  of 
the  duke  of  Kent  He  inherited  the  possesions 
of  his  father  in  1814,  and  hdd  a  high  rank  in 
the  Bavarian  army.  He  had  a  xnania  for  build- 
ing, and  established  manufiictures  which  helped 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The 
ddest  of  his  two  sons  by  his  marriage  with  the 
countess  of  Kletdsburg,  Prince  Ebnbt,  bom 
in  1880,  distinguished  himself  in  the  navd 
operations  during  the  Orimean  war,  obtained  a 
lieutenancy  in  the  British  navy  in  April,  1856, 
and  soon  dfterward  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant 
of  her  mi^esty's  steam  frigate  Magicienne, 
Gount  Eabl,  a  member  of  another  branch  of 
ihe  Leininrai  family,  bom  in  1819,  served  as 
general  in  Uie  Hun^Eurian  war,  and  was  executed 
at  Arad,  Oct  6, 1849. 

LEINSTER,  one  of  the  4provfaices  of  Ireland, 
constituting  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  idand,  between 
lat  52''  r  and  54^  6'  N.  and  long.  6''  and  8''  8' 
W.,  bounded  N.  by  Ulster,  K  by  St  George's 
channel,  S.  by  the  Iridi  sea,  and  W.  by  Gon- 
naught ;  length  N.  and  S.  150  m. ;  area,  7,619 
sq.  m. ;  pop  in  1841,  1,978,781 ;  in  1851, 1,672,- 
174.  Itisaividedintol2ooimtie8^viz.|Garlow, 
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DnbliD,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  King's,  Longford, 
Lonth,  Meatb,  Queen's,  Westmeath,  Wexford, 
and  Wicklow,  beside  the  cities  of  Dablin  and 
Kilkenny,  and  tbe  town  of  Drogbeda,  which  are 
oonnties  in  themselves.  Tlie  coast  is  generally 
low,  bnt  in  some  places  bold  and  rocky.  The 
best  harbors  are  at  Dublin,  Drogbeda,  Dnndalk, 
and  Oarlingford.  There  are  no  large  lakes.  The 
province  contains  6  navigable  rivers,  the  Shan- 
non, Barrow,  Nore,  Boyne,  Liffey,  and  Slaney. 
The  surface  is  partly  level  and  partly  rolling, 
being  on  tlie  whole  the  least  broken  portion  of 
Ireland.  There  are  8  or  4  mountain  groups  oc- 
cupying parts  of  Wicklow,  Dublin,  Carlow,  Wex- 
ford, King's,  and  Queen's  counties,  and  a  few 
hills  in  Westmeath,  Louth,  and  Kilkenny.  Else- 
where are  large  peat  fields,  the  principal  of  which 
is  the  great  bog  of  Allen.  The  soil,  resting  on 
limestone  and  clay  slate,  is  the  best  in  the  king- 
dom ;  4,037,717  acres  are  arable,  1,706,684 
having  been  under  crops  in  3866,  and  the  rest 
devoted  to  pasturage.  The  produce  was  esti- 
mated in  1855  at  684,988  quarters  of  wheat, 
3,619,168  of  oats,  477,650  of  barley,  89,160  of 
here,  18,768  of  rye,  and  1,181,687  tons  of  pota- 
toes. The  breadth  of  flax  cultivated  has  fluctua- 
ted from  741  acres  in  1849  to  4,889  in  1851,  and 
2,142  in  1855.  The  Kilkenny  coal  field,  be- 
tween the  Barrow  and  Nore,  is  the  most  exten- 
sively worked  in  Ireland,  and  also  produces  ex- 
cellent ironstone.  Wicklow  has  5  copper  and 
4  lead  mines,  yielding  silver,  and  in  Groghan 
there  is  a  gold  mine,  now  abandoned.  From 
80,000  to  100,000  tons  of  sulphur  are  procured 
in  Wicklow.  At  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
invasion  in  the  12th  century  Leinster  was  di- 
vided into  two  kingdoms,  Meath  in  the  K  and 
Legania  or  Leinster  proper  in  the  S. 

LEIPSIO  ^Ger.  Leipeig),  a  German  commercial 
and  university  city,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
beautifully  situated  in  an  extensive  and  fertile 
valley,  watered  by  the  Pleisse,  here  Joined  by  the 
Elster  and  other  small  rivers,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Prussian  frontier,  129  m.  by  railway  from 
Berlin,  and  about  60  from  Dresden ;  pep.  in 
1868, 74,209,  including  the  military ;  pop.  of  the 
district  of  the  same  name,  of  which  Leipsic  is  the 
capital,  484,225.  Most  of  the  ancient  fortifica- 
tions, excepting  the  castle  or  citadel  of  Pleissen- 
burg,  have  been  converted  into  public  walks  and 
partly  laid  out  as  gardens.  The  streets  of  Leip- 
sic, though  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  are 
generally  narrow,  and  the  public  buildings  are 
of  comparatively  little  architectural  interest 
The  most  &diionable  public  square  is  the  An- 
gustusplatz;  and  the  most  picturesque  from  the 
quaintness  of  its  buildings,  particularly  of  the 
town  hall  (BaMatu\  is  the  Marktplatz.  The 
allied  sovereigns  met  in  this  sauare  after  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  previous  to  which  Napoleon 
had  resided  there  in  the  Kdnigslhaui^  so  called 
from  having  formerly  served  as  an  electoral  and 
royal  residence.  Near  the  square  stands  Aner- 
bach's  cellar,  made  famous  by  Goethe's  **  Faust," 
and  still  mnch  frequented  by  the  students.  The 
principal  Protestant  churches  are  those  of  St 


Nicholas,  St  Thomas,  and  St  Pad's  or  tmiTe^ 
sity  church.  A  new  Roman  Oatholio  drardi 
was  completed  in  1847,  and  a  synagogue  oom- 
menced  in  1858.  Leipsic  contakis  monmneots 
of  Gellert;  of  Prince  Poniatowski,  who  wn 
drowned  in  the  Elster  at  the  dose  of  the  greit 
battle  in  1818 ;  of  Hahnemann,  of  Bach,  aqd  of 
other  eminent  persons.  Among  the  priDopil 
public  buildings  are  the  observatory,  which  oo- 
cupies  the  tower  of  the  citadel  of  PleiflBesbori^ 
the  general  exchange  and  book  exchange,  t£ 
Saxon-Bavarian  rauway  depot,  the  post  dfioe, 
the  custom  house,  finished  in  1858,  and  the  ner 
warehouses.  Leinsio  takes  a  foremost  pontioB 
in  Germany,  in  tne  history  of  the  reformstioo 
as  well  as  of  literature.  The  800th  anniversux 
of  the  formal  introduction  of  Protestantism  ia 
the  town  was  celebrated  there  with  grest  re* 
Joicing  in  1889,  and  the  400th  of  the  diflCOTei^ 
of  the  art  of  printing  in  1840.  The  uniTeratj 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany.  Tbe  45(Hh 
anniversary  of  its  fonndation  was  cdebnted 
Dec.  2,  1859.  Prominent  among  the  1mif6^ 
sity  buildings  is  the  Augustmm^  800  feet  losg 
and  8  stories  high,  containing  a  mat  hall,  ke- 
tnre  room,  museums  of  natural  history,  aod  t 
libranr  with  160,000  vols,  and  2,500  MS8.  The 
nse  of  the  German  language  as  a  medium  of  pab- 
lic  learned  instruction  was  first  introdooed  k 
Leipsic  (1688)  by  Thomanus,  the  teacber  of 
Leibnitz,  who  was  a»  native  of  the  city.  An 
English  writer  says  of  the  university:  "Tbisii 
one  of  the  few  scholastic  establishments  on  the 
continent  which  has  retuned  its  own  landed 
estates,  most  of  the  others  having  been  stripped 
within  the  last  60  years,  and  being  now  sup- 
ported by  annual  grants.  In  other  reepecti) 
also,  it  resembles  our  English  uniTwsities; 
commons  being  kept  for  students  who  demaod 
it  on  the  plea  of  poverty."  The  propertjr  of 
the  institution  is  very  oonaderable ;  and  tbe  en- 
dowment for  stipends,  froe  board,  &&,  amoants 
to  over  $500,000,  nearly  200  poor  stodents  be- 
ing sometimes  supported  by  the  universitx. 
Philology  was  Ions  the  great  speciality  of  the 
nniversity,  although  many  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers have  been  eminent  in  otiier  branebes,  u 
Wnnderlioh  in  medicine,  Wachsmuth  and  FU^ 
in  hiitory,  Drobisch  in  mathematics,  NamnaiiB 
in  mineralogy,  POppig  in  zoology,  Seyfirth, 
Fleischer,  and  Brockhaus  in  oriental  learnio{^ 
Erdmann  in  chemistry,  and  Metteniusm  boUoj. 
But  many  of  the  most  learned  men  have  beea 
compelled  to  retire,  chiefly  for  political  reaeoD^ 
as  Yon  der  Pfardten,  Earless,  Weber,  Horiti 
Haupt,  Mommsen,  and  Jahn ;  while  J.  F.  J* 
Hermann,  the  principal  recent  promoter  of  the 
study  of  philology  in  Leipsic,  died  in  1848.  1%0 
nniversity  has  sufiered  from  these  losses,  aad 
the  attendance  of  students  has  diminished  fron 
1,800  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  to  abort 
800  :a  1860.  Leipuo  possesses  also  many  ex- 
cellent colleges  and  schools,  a  town  libniy  win 
a  remarkable  collection  of  oriental  MSS.  asd 
Turkish  works,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
societies  aad  Journals  for  the  promotion  of  ad- 
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0Doe,  letters  and  art  A  oonservatory  of  mnsio 
was  foQDded  bj  Meudelasohn-BartliolaT  in  1848, 
and  ft  profeasorehip  of  music  was  established  in 
the  nmversity  in  1860.  Few  towns  are  more  do- 
voted  to  the  cnldvation  of  mnsio  and  the  drama. 
The  charitable  and  religions  associations  are 
nnm^irons,  and  a  new  poorhonse  was  bnilt  in 
1868.  The  annnal  conmiercial  fairs  of  Leipsio 
are  the  most  important  in  Europe,  and  are  attend- 
ed by  persons  of  almost  all  nations,  bnt  chiefly 
by  Germans,  Poles,  RossiaDS^  and  the  Slavi  gen- 
erally. The  number  of  visitors  is  generally 
about  60,000,  and  the  transactions  amount  to 
$60,000,000  annuallv.  Notwithstanding  the 
commercial  magnitude  of  its  fairs,  Leipsic  is  still 
more  extensively  known  by  the  book  trade  of 
which  it  is  the  centre.  (See  Bookbblung.)  In 
1868  there  were  in  Leipsic  178  booksellers,  em- 
ploying 227  assistants  and  107  apprentices. 
beside  which  there  were  resident  agents  or 
2,064  German  publishing  houses.  The  princi- 
pal publishing  houses  are  those  of  Brockhaus 
and  Tanchnitz. — ^Leipsic  is  first  mentioned  as  a 
town  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  and 
its  commercial  importance  began  as  early  as  the 
Idth.  It  suffered  much  during  the  80  years' 
war,  and  the  great  victory  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
over  Tilly  (Sept.  7, 1681)  was  gained  in  its  vicini- 
ty at  Breitenfeld.  On  Oct.  16-19,  1818,  was 
fought  the  memorable  battle  of  Leipsic,  called 
by  tiie  Germans  the  great  Vdlhersehlaeht,  which 
precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, already  weakened  in  his  resources  by  the 
disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign.  On  the  16th 
the  main  army  of  the  allied  troops  of  Russia, 
PrussiA,  and  Austria,  about  160,000  strong,  un- 
der Prince  Schwartzenberg,  attacked  the  fVench 
stationed  in  and  around  Leipsio,  and  from  9 
o'dock  in  the  morning  until  noon  a  series  of 
villages  on  the  south  of  the  city  occupied  by 
the  French  were  furiously  bnt  unsuccessfolly 
assaulted.  Napoleon,  assuming  the  offensive, 
then  adopted  his  favorite  measure  of  a  grand 
attack  on  the  enemy's  centre,  and  a  powerful 
column  of  the  old  and  young  guards,  preceded 
by  ft  train  of  artillery,  pierced  the  allied  army. 
Schwartzenberg  ordered  up  his  reserves,  and 
Napoleon  doing  the  same,  a  general  engagement 
ensued  along  the  .whole  line  of  attack,  distin* 
gnlshed  by  frequent  charges  of  immense  bodies 
of  cavalry.  At  one  time  Murat  at  the  head  of 
the  cniraaders  of  the  old  guard  nearly  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  kinff 
of  Prussia;  but  the  Cossacks  of  the  imperii 
guard  and  the  Austrian  reserves  coming  up  to 
the  front  at  all  points,  the  French  were  checked, 
and  at  nightfiill  both  armies  remained  nearly  in 
tiie  position  they  had  occupied  in  the  morning. 
The  only  decided  success  of  the  French  was  on 
the  western  side  of  Leipsic,  where  Gen.  Ber- 
trand  drove  back  the  Austrians  under  Gyulai, 
and  preserved  a  line  of  retreat  through  Lin- 
denau  in  case  of  disaster.  During  the  engage- 
ment between  the  main  armies  BlUcher  arrived 
from  Halle  with  the  army  of  Silesia,  about  60,- 
000  strong,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict  drove 


Marmont  out  of  the  village  of  M5ckem.  On 
the  17th  both  armies  by  tacit  agreement  rested, 
and  Napoleon,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  procure  an  armistice. 
The  18th  found  his  forces,  about  160,000  in 
number,  arranged  in  a  semicircle  around  the 
north,  east,  and  south  of  the  city ;  while  to  op- 
pose him  Schwartzenberg,  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Russian  reserves  under  Benning- 
sen  and  Bemadotte^s  army  of  the  north,  brought 
into  the  field  800,000  men  and  nearly  1,400 
cannons.  Against  these  odds  the  French  fought 
with  heroic  courage,  and  their  artillery,  amount- 
ing to  800  pieces,  was  played  with  a  rapidity 
and  effect  which  for  a  long  time  kept  their  as- 
sailants in  check.  Gradufuly  their  circle  of  de- 
fence was  narrowed,  and  at  a  critical  period  of 
the  day  they  were  weakened  by  the  defection 
of  large  bodies  of  Saxon  and  WUrtemberg  troops, 
who  immediately  turned  their  guns  against  their 
former  comrades.  The  allies  having  at  lengtii 
penetrated  into  the  suburb  of  SchOnfeld,  Napo- 
leon became  convinced  that  the  city  was  no 
longer  tenable,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  at  nightfall,  commenced  a  re- 
treat. Amid  a  scene  of  fearful  confusion  tiie 
French  filed  off  through  Dndenau.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th  the  allies  forced  an 
entrance  into  the  city,  and  a  terrible  conflict 
ensued  with  the  French  rear  guard,  who  were 
encumbered  with  immense  trains  of  baggage 
and  artillery  and  crowds  of  wounded.  In  the 
hei^t  of  the  m616e  the  bridge  of  Lindenau,  the 
only  outlet  of  retreat  over  the  river  Elster,  was 
prematurely  blown  up,  leaving  15,000  soldiers, 
beside  23,000  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hands 
of  the  allies.  Marshal  Macdonald  by  great  exer- 
tions succeeded  in  swimming  his  horse  across 
the  river,  but  Prince  Poniatowski  in  attempt- 
ing the  passage  was  drowned.  The  total  loss 
of  the  French  during  the  8  days  of  fighting  was 
60,000;  that  of  the  allies  60,000.  At  2  P.  M. 
on  the  19th  the  carnage  ceased,  and  Napoleon 
was  in  full  retreat  toward  the  Rhine. 

LEISLER,  Jacob,  an  American  political  ad- 
venturer, bom  in  IVankfort-on-the  Main,  Ger- 
many, executed  in  New  York,  May  16, 1691.  He 
came  to  America  in  1660  as  a  private  soldier  in 
the  service  of  t^e  Dutch  West  India  company. 
Leaving  the  army  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  Indian  trade,  and  became,  for  that 
day,  a  comparatively  wealthy  man.  In  1674  he 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  forced  loan 
imposed  by  Colve.  While  on  a  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope in  1 678  he  was  captured  by  Moorish  pirates, 
and  was  compelled  to  pay  a  ransom  of  2,050 
pieces  of  eight  to  obtain  his  freedom.  Previous 
to  this  voyage  he  was  a  resident  of  Albany,  and 
had  been  involved  in  the  ecdesiastioal  dlfficnl- 
ties  of  that  city  in  1676,  in  which  he  suffered 
both  in  character  and  purse,  havmg  been  mulct- 
ed in  the  entire  cost  of  the  litigation  which  was 
instituted  by  him  and  Jacob  Milbome,  who 
afterward  became  his  son-in-law  as  well  as  his 
secretary  and  fellow  sufferer.  Under  Dongan's 
administration  in  1688  he  was  appointed  one 
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of  the  jadflesy  or  '*  oommissioners^  as  they  were 
styled,  of  the  court  of  admiralty.  In  1688  Gov. 
DoDgan  was  succeeded  by  Lieut  Gov.  Francis 
NicholsoD,  who  was  in  command  of  the  colony 
when  Jacob  Leisler,  sup|>orted  by  the  mass  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  inhabitants^  seized  the 
fort  and  the  public  funds  on  the  last  of  May, 
1689,  for  "  the  preservation  of  the  ^otestant  re- 
ligion." On  June  2  Leisler  with  his  own  train 
band  of  49  men  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and 
resolved,  as  he  expressed  it  himseU*,  not  to  leave 
until  he  had  brought  all  the  train  bands  fully  to 
join  with  him.  On  the  next  day  he  declared 
for  the  prince  of  Orange.  A  committee  of 
safety  was  then  formed,  who  on  June  8  com* 
missioned  Leisler  as  "  captain  of  the  fort."  In 
this  capacity  he  at  once  began  to  repair  the 
fort,  and  strengthened  it  with  a  **  battery"  of 
6  guns  beyond  its  walls,  which  was  the  origin 
of  that  public  park  still  known  as  the  Battery, 
mcholson  and  the  council  of  the  province,  wiUi 
the  authorities  of  the  city,  headed  by  Stepnanus 
van  Oortlandt  the  mayor,  attempted  by  pacific 
means  to  prevent  the  uprising,  but  without 
effect.  Becoming  finally  alarms,  for  their  own 
safety,  the  lieutenant-governor  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, and  the  mayor  with  the  other  officials  re- 
tired to  Albany.  Qn  Aug.  16  the  committee  of 
safety  appointed  Leisler  ^*  commander-in-chief 
of  the  jprovince,"  with  the  full  power  of  a  gov- 
ernor in  all  matters  civil  and  military.  He 
now  attempted  to  reduce  Albany  and  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  colony,  which  from  the  first 
had  refused  to  recognize  his  authority,  notwith- 
standing that  that  city  as  well  as  the  whole 
province  had  acknowledged  William  and  Mary 
momediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
great  revolution  in  England  in  the  preceding 
June.  Milbome  was  despatched  in  }4ovember, 
1689,  with  an  armed  force,  to  Albany  to  assist 
in  its  defence  against  some  Indian  hostilities 
which  were  threatened,  but  directed  by  Leisler 
to  withhold  it  unless  his  own  authority  was 
recognized.  This  was  refused,  and  Milbome  re- 
turned unsuccessful.  In  December  arrived  a 
despatch  from  William  and  Mary  directed  ^^  to 
Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.,  or  in  his  absence  to 
such  as  for  the  time  being  takes  care  for  pre- 
serving the  peace  and  administering  the  laws  in 
his  majesty^s  province  of  New  York."  This 
Leisler  construed  as  an  appointment  of  himself 
as  the  king^s  lieutenant-^vernor.  He  there- 
fore dissolved  the  committee  of  safety,  swore 
in  a  councU,  and  assumed  the  style  of  a  royal 
lieutenant-governor  and  commander-in-chief. 
After  the  massacre  at  Schenectady  (Feb.  1690) 
he  engaged  with  great  vigor  in  the  expeditions 
against  the  French,  and  equipped  and  aespatch- 
ed  against  Quebec  the  first  fleet  of  men-of-war 
that  was  ever  sent  forth  from  the  port  of  New 
York.  A  few  months  later  M^jor  Ingoldsby 
arrived  with  the  news  of  Sloughter's  appoint- 
ment as  governor,  and  demanded  possession  of 
the  fort,  which  Leisler  refused.  On  Slou^hter's 
own  demand  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in 
March,  1691,  he  likewise  refused  to  surrender 


it,  until  he  was  convinced  of  Slooghter^s  iden- 
tity, and  the  latter  had  sworn  in  his  ooonciL 
Leisler  was  immediately  imprisoned,  diarged 
with  treason  and  murder,  and  shortly  ifter 
tried  and  condemned  to  death.  His  aon-in-ltv 
and  secretary  Milbome  was  also  condemaed  od 
the  same  charges.  These  trials  were  man^eidj 
UEJust ;  the  judges  were  the  personsl  sad  p^ 
icfd  enemies  of  the  prisoners,  and  so  groeswere 
the  acts  of  some  of  the  parties  that  Slonshter 
hesitated  at  signing  the  death  warrants,  anditis 
said  that  he  finally  did  so  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  wine.  By  the  laws  of  EngJand  and 
of  New  York  Leisler  was  a  traitor,  but  lug 
crime  was  that  of  a  weak  and  ignorant  man  in> 
toxicated  with  unexpected  success  and  power. 

LEITH,  a  seaport  town  of  Edinbarghahin^ 
Scotland,  sitnatea  on  the  Water  of  Leiu  at  h 
confluence  with  the  frith  of  Forth,  Isi  66"  68' 
N.,  long.  8^  10'  W.,  aknost  adjoining  Edinboi]^; 
pop.  in  1861,  80,919.  Until  the  passiDg  of  lk 
burgh  reform  act  of  1888,  it  was  depeDdeok 
upon  and  governed  by  the  city  of  Edinbvigii, 
of  which  it  forms  the  port  llie  town  ia  built 
on  the  low  ground  amoining  the  frith.  Ik 
more  ancient  streets  and  lanes  are  narrow  and 
tortuous^  but  those  of  the  modem  part  of  tlia 
town  are  commodious  and  weQ  built  Hie 
harbor,  originally  a  difiScult  one,  on  accooot  d 
the  sands  brought  down  by  the  river  aceomii- 
latmg  within  it,  is  now  one  of  the  most  oooudo- 
dious  on  the  E.  coast;  and  its  piers,  dodn,  and 
other  works  which  have  been  coustmcted  with- 
in the  past  50  years,  afiEbrd  excellent  aooommo- 
dation  for  shipping.  A  large  portion  of  ^ 
trade  of  this  port  is  with  the  Hanse  torn,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  and  the  Russian  Baitic  porta. 
The  shipping  registered  in  the  port  of  Leith, 
Dec  81,  1857,  consisted  of  149  sailing  veaseh^ 
tonnage  20,507,  and  89  steam  vessel  tooaage 
7,867.  In  the  coasting  trade  during  the  year 
then  ending  there  entered  the  port  with  csrgoea 
1,580  vessds,  tonnage  288,218 ;  the  deaiaacea 
coastwise  were  1,287,  tonnage  225,186.  In  the 
colonial  trade  the  entrances  were  22,  tonsage 
9,051,  and  the  clearances  29,  tonnage  1S>587. 
The  entrances  from  foreign  countries  nambend 
1,219,  tonnage  161,428,  and  the  dearsncea  42^ 
tonnage  74^886.  Of  the  entrances  861,  tooDage 
86,217,  and  of  the  clearances  200,  tonnage  23,- 
060,  were  foreign  vessels.  The  customs  reTenoe 
for  1856  amounted  to  £498,817,  and  for  1867  to 
£486,646.  The  municipality  is  governed  by  a 
provost,  4  bailies,  and  10  councillors;  and  ooo- 
Jointly  with  Portobdlo  and  Musselbugfa,  % 
constitutes  a  parliamentary  burgh,  which  em 
one  member  to  the  imperiial  paruament. 

LEITRIM,  a  maritime  county  of  the  proviitt 
of  Oonnaught,  Ireland;  area,  618  sq.  m.;  po^ 
in  1851, 111,915.  Lonsh  Allen  divides  the  oof- 
^  into  two  very  nearly  equal  parts,  that  hiof 
8.  being  chiefly  an  unduli^g  DlaiD^  bounded  od 
the  W.  by  the  Shannon,  and  that  Mns  ^.m 
with  intermediate  valleys  traversed  by  fertifiaaj 
streams.  Loughs  Macnean  (4  by  2  m.)  v» 
Melvin  (8  by  2  m.)  separate  the  N.  £.  psrt « 
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the  county  from  FermaDfltth,  and  the  river  Duff 
oeparates  it  from  SUgo.  ^Die  coast  for  the  most 
part  is  a  rooky  hluS  rising  above  a  rough  stony 
beach,  and  exposed  to  the  whole  sweU  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  has  no  port  or  harbor;  there  are 
salmon  fisheries  at  the  months  of  the  rivers. 
The  principal  streams  are  the  Shannon,  Rinn, 
and  Bonnet  The  snrfaoe  is  diversified,  and  in 
the  valleys  and  plains  the  soil  is  extremely  fer- 
tile. It  is  chiefly  underlaid  with  limestone,  with 
sections  in  tibe  hilly  portions  of  miUstone  grit 
sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  graywacke,  and 
near  Longh  Allen  is  an  extensive  coal  formation. 
Lead,  copper,  and  manganese  are  found,  and 
Mlers'  earth,  potters'  clay,  steatite,  and  marls 
are  abundant  The  climate  is  raw  and  damp, 
bat  more  genial  in  the  S.  than  in  the  N.  The 
principal  crops  are  potatoes,  oats,  and  hay ;  the 
county  generally  is  more  adapted  to  graaang  than 
tillage.  Tarffhel  is  everywhere  abundant  The 
manufactures  produced  are  linens  and  woollens 
for  domestic  use,  and  a  coarse  pottery.  The 
principal  towns  are  Oarrick-on-Shannon  (the 
ooon^  town),  Manor-Hamilton,  and  MohilL  The 
county  sends  two  members  to  pariiament 

LEKAIN,  Hbnbi  Louis  Gain,  a  French  tra- 
gedian, bom  in  Paris,  April  14^  1728,  died  Feb. 
8, 1778.  He  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  very 
moderate  circumstances,  and  after  studying  at 
Ihe  Mazarin  college,  where  he  imbibed  a  taste 
for  the  dramatic  art^  he  was  placed  at  his  father's 
trade.  His  performance  as  a  member  of  a  pri« 
vate  dramatic  association  attracted  the  notice 
of  Voltwre,  who  aided  him  liberally  with  money 
and  advice,  and  procured  for  him  permission  to 
appear  on  the  stage  at  the  thSdtre  Fran^i^ 
where  he  met  with  both  warm  anplause  and 
bitter  opposition.  He  persevered,  corrected 
his  fanlts,  and  after  17  months  obtained  a  regu* 
lar  engagement  at  that  theatre.  From  this  pe* 
nod  he  constantly  improved,  and  secured  such 
popularity  that  bis  death  was  looked  on  by  the 
patrons  of  the  drama  as  a  public  calamity.  His 
nune  has  scarcely  been  equalled  by  that  of  Talma 
or  Rachel.  He  was  peculiarly  great  in  most  of 
Voltaire's  tragedies.  His  Memoires  were  pub- 
lished by  his  son  in  1801,  and  reprinted  at  Paris 
in  1826  under  the  supervision  of  Talma. 

LELAND,  Oharlbs  Godfbbt,  an  American 
anthor,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  15,  1824. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college,  N.  J., 
in  1846,  and  subsequently  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg^  Munich,  and  Paiis,  de- 
voting himself  more  particularly  to  the  modem 
languages,  sasthetics,  history,  and  philosophy. 
He  was  residing  in  the  last  named  city  during 
the  revolutionary  outbreaks  in  Feb.  1848,  and 
was  one  of  the  American  deputation  sent  to 
congratulate  the  provisional  government.  He 
retnmed  to  Philadelphia  in  the  same  year,  stud- 
ied law  with  John  OadwaUader,  Esq.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar;  but  he  soon  relinquished 
that  If  sofdssion  for  the  pursuit  of  literature.  He 
has  since  been  connected  as  editor  or  contribu- 
tor with  a  number  of  periodicals,  including  the 
*^  Knickerbocker  Magaaue,"  for  which  he  b^gan 


to  write  while  a  student  in  college,  '^Sartain's 
Magazine,"  the  '^International Magazine,"  '* Gra- 
ham's Mt^^anne,"  the  ''Philadelphia  Bulletin," 
&C.  His  published  works  consist  of  the  "  Poetry 
and  Mystery  of  Dreams"  Philadelphia,  1865), 
in  the  preparation  of  which  he  consulted  the 
works  of  Artemidorus,  Kicephorus  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  other  authors,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, who  have  written  on  oneirology  and  the 
related  mental  phenomena ;  and  "  Meister  Karl's 
Sketch  Book"  (12mo.,  1856),  a  collection  of 
miscellanies  and  sketches  of  foreign  travel, 
many  of  which  first  i^peared  in  the  "  Knicker- 
bocker" and  elsewhere.  In  1856  appeared  lus 
*^  Pictures  of  Travel,"  a  translation  of  Heine's 
B&isMIder,  He  at  present  resides  in  New  York. 

LELAKD,  JoHK,  D.D.,  an  English  Presbjr- 
terian  divine,  bora  in  Wigan,  Lancashire,  vol 
1691,  died  in  Dublin,  Jan.  16,  1766.  Though 
engaged  through  life  in  polemical  warfare,  he 
was  remarkable  for  charity  and  candor.  His 
principal  works  are :  "  The  I)ivine  Authority  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament"  (2  vols.  8vo.. 
1789-^40);  "View  of  the  Principal  Deistical 
Writers  tiiat  have  appeared  in  England  in  the 
Past  and  Present  Century"  (1754^;  and  "The 
Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Rev- 
elation" (2  vols.  4to.,  1764). 

LELAND,  John,  an  American  cleroymani 
bom  in  Grsiton,  Mass.,  May  14, 1754,  died  in 
North  Adama,  Mass.,  Jan.  14,  1841.  He  was 
baptized  in  1774,  a  few  months  later  was  licens- 
ed as  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  in  1775  removed 
to  Virginia,  where  until  1791,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  occasional  visits  to  the  North,  he  was 
actively  employed  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  office.  In  i'eb.  1792,  he  settied  in  Cheshire, 
in  western  Massachusetts,  where  he  resided  for 
the  most  part  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  prolific  writers  of  his  denomination, 
and  during  his  long  ministry  preached  many 
thousand  original  sermons,  and  baptized  more 
persons  probably  than  any  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries. His  literary  productions,  consisting  of 
occasional  sermons,  addresses,  and  essays  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  together  with  his  autobiogra- 
phy and  additional  notices  of  his  life  by  Miss  L. 
¥,  Green,  were  published  in  1  vol.  8vo.  in  1845« 
He  was  a  man  of  much  eccentricity  of  character 
and  native  shrewdness,  and  throughout  his  life 
took  the  warmest  interest  in  politics.  In  the  lat* 
ter  part  of  1801  he  went  to  Washington  to  pre- 
sent to  Mr.  Jefferson  a  mammoth  cheese  weighing 
1,450  pounds,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Cheshire  in  the  new 
chief  magistrate.  He  was  firmly  attached  to 
the  democratic  party,  and  sometimes  manifested 
his  predilections  in  his  pulpit  discourses. 

LELEGES,  an  ancient  people,  who  appear  in 
the  early  traditions  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor^  of  the  islands  of  the  j£g»an  sea,  and 
of  various  countries  of  Hellas  and  Peloponnesus, 
but  whose  history  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
They  are  mentioned  in  Homer  as  the  allies  of 
the  Trojans;  Herodotus  identifies  them  with 
theOarians;  andPausanias  regards  them  as  a; 
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part  of  the  latter  people.  Tbey  seem  to  hare 
been  of  Pelasgian  race,  and  to  have  become  con- 
hected  with  the  Garians  after  an  emigration 
from  the  continent  of  Greece  to  the  islands^ 
whence  they  followed  them  to  Asia  Minor. 

LELEWEL,  JoAOHiM,  a  Polish  historian  and 
statesman,  born  in  Warsaw,  March  20,  1786. 
He  studied  history  at  Wilna,  and,  having  distin- 
gaished  himself  by  a  dissertation,  was  appointed 
p^fessor  of  history  at  the  classical  school  of 
kremenetz  in  Volhynia,  under  the  direction  of 
its  fonnder,  Thaddeus  Gzacki.  He  subsequently 
received  the  same  position  at  the  university  of 
Wilna,  which  under  the  curatorship  of  Prince 
Adam  Czartoryski  had  become  the  foremost  seat 
of  learning  in  the  Polish  provinces.  By  a  num- 
ber of  critical  treatises,  which  embraced  the 
most  varied  topics  of  ancient,  mediseval,  and  in 
part  of  modern  history,  he  rapidly  rose  to  the 
first  rank  among  Pomh  historians,  his  works 
being  especially  admired  for  diligent  research, 
while  his  patriotic  spirit,  democratic  tendencies, 
and  bold  language  made  him  the  favorite  lec- 
turer of  the  university.  The  last  named  charac- 
teristic, however,  caused  his  removal  from  it  in 
1822,  followed  by  a  most  rigorous  persecution 
of  the  patriotic  students  by  the  new  curator. 
He  then  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  con- 
tinued his  literary  labors  until  1880,  when  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  diet  by  a  town  of 
Podlachia.  He  spoke  boldly  against  the  meas- 
ures of  the  government,  but  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  of  Nov.  29  was  prevented  by  at- 
tendance on  his  dying  father  from  an  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  first  conflict.  He  was,  however, 
one  of  the  principal  promoters  and  acknowl- 
edged leaders  of  the  movement,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  various  revolutionary  governments 
which  succeeded  each  other  before  Uie  events  of 
Aug.  16, 1881,  which  he  was  accused  of  having 
brought  about  by  his  course  as  president  of  the 
democratic  dub.  After  the  fall  of  Warsaw  in  the 
following  month,  he  hastened  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  national  commit- 
tee by  the  democratic  Polish  emigrants.  The 
revolotionary  activity  of  the  committee  drew 
upon  Lelewel  not  only  the  enmity  of  the  con- 
tinental governments,  but  also  severe  attacks 
from  the  aristocratic  and  military  fractions  of 
the  Polish  refugees,  headed  by  Czartoryski, 
Bem,  and  others,  who  expected  an  intervention 
in  favor  of  Pokmd  less  from  the  nations  than 
from  the  constitutional  governments  of  Europe. 
The  committee  was  dissolved,  Lelewel  removed 
from  Paris  by  order  of  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  finalljr,  after  the  failure  of  several 
Polish  conspiracies  in  various  countries,  he  was 
banished  from  France.  He  repaired  to  Brussels, 
where  he  lectured  on  history  at  the  new  uni- 
versity, and  where  he  has  since  resided,  living 
a  life  of  self-imposed  poverty,  which,  together 
with  an  almost  marvellous  literary  activity,  has 
won  him  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies. 
Among  the  most  important  of  his  numerous 
works,  in  Polish,  French,  and  German,  are :  a 
"  History  of  Poland  "  for  youth  (Warsaw,  1829) ; 


^'  Treatises  on  Geographical  and  Hifltorical  Sub- 

Sots"  (Leipsic,  1886);  "Numismatics  of  the 
iddle  Ages"  (P^s,  1886);  ''NamiBroaticsl 
Studies"  (Brussels,  1840);  *' Poland  Regener- 
ated "  (Brussels,  1848) ;  ''Poland  in  the  Middle 
Ages"  (Posen,  1846-'51):  ''Geography  of  the 
Arabs"  (Paris,  1861);  and  "Geography  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  with  an  atlas  engraved  by  him- 
self QSrussels,  1852),  the  greatest  and  most  ad> 
mired  of  his  publications. 

LELT,  Sib  Pbteb,  a  portrait  painter  of  Hie 
time  of  Charles  H.  of  England,  bom  at  Soest, 
Westphalia,  in  1617,  died  in  England  in  1680. 
His  family  name  was  originally  van  Der  Faei, 
but  his  father  assumed  the  name  of  Lely.  He 
was  instructed  in  painting  by  Peter  Grebber  cf 
Haarlem,  and  at  20  years  of  age  had  aoqfuired 
some  reputation  for  his  landscapes  and  portraiti 
Visiting  England  in  1641,  he  detemnned  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Vandyke,  and  thenoefbrih 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  portrait 
painting,  in  which  he  soon  surpassed  all  his  con- 
temporaries. The  prince  of  Orange  introduoed 
him  in  1648  to  the  notice  of  Charles  I.,  who  wt 
to  him  for  his  portrait,  after  which  he  was  em- 
ployed by  otiier  members  of  the  royal  fiunDy, 
and  persons  of  distinction.  During  the  com- 
monwealth he  remained  in  England,  and  is  said 
to  have  painted  the  portrait  of  Cromwell,  who 
warned  him  that  unless  he  made  atnie  likeneae^ 
with  all  the  roughnesses,  pimples,  and  warts  as 
he  saw  them,  he  should  not  receive  a  fiurthiog 
for  the  picture.  At  the  restoration,  however,  hk 
pencil  found  its  most  congenial  employment; 
and  as  court  painter  to  Charles  11.,  who  made 
him  a  knight^  he  gained  great  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction. He  excelled  in  female  portraits,  and 
his  celebrated  series  of  the  "  Beauties  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.,"  preserved  at  Hampton 
Court,  which  are  well  known  through  the  «!• 
gravings  attached  to  Mrs.  Jameson's  work  bear- 
ing the  same  title,  afford  the  best  illustration  of 
his  graceM  and  sprightly  pencil.  His  poitndts 
of  men  are  much  inferior.  His  coloring  was 
dear  and  warm,  his  drawing  good,  and  his  ar- 
rangement of  draperies  and  costume  in  exceUeot 
taste.  The  attitudes  and  expression  of  his  ^ 
male  portraits  sometimes  border  on  the  Tolop- 
tuous,  but  the  grossness  is  generaUy  redeemed 
by  a  high-bred  and  aristocratio  bearing  whidi 
seems  perfectly  unstudied.  Sir  Peter  was  noted 
also  for  the  delicate  paintiog  of  the  hands  in 
his  female  portraits,  as  in  that  of  Nell  Gwynn, 
one  of  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  his  style. 
The  landscapes  in  his  portrait  pieces  were  gen- 
erally executed  by  other  hands.  He  oocaaioii- 
ally  painted  historical  pictures,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  "  Susannah  and  the  Elden^"  at 
Burleigh  house. 

LEMAIRE,  Nicolas  £loi,  a  French  daasieal 
scholar,  born  in  Triancourt,  Meuse,  Dec  1, 1767, 
died  Oct.  8,  1882.  He  completed  his  stodies 
in  the  coU^  of  St.  Barbe  in  Paris,  and  beeame 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  1790.  Embracing  the 
extreme  revolutionary  opinions,  lie  was  a  deputy 
Judge  in  1798.    Under  the  oonsulate  he  tnv- 
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died  in  Italy,  and  deliyered  brilliaht  Latin 
improviaationa  in  seTeral  cities.  He  at  length 
overcame  the  pr^odioes  of  Napoleon,  and  ob- 
tained in  1811  the  chmr  of  Latin  poetry  in  the 
ftcolty  of  letters,  where  his  lectures  attracted 
disdngoiahed  andienoes.  Under  the  restoration 
be  began  his  most  important  work,  the  Bibluh 
tkeca  Clamea  Latina  (154  vols.,  Paris,  1818  et 
H^.),  which  he  left  nDdSnished  at  his  death.  It 
embraces  18  poets  and  16  prose  writers.  Le- 
maire  is  the  author  also  of  several  original 
Latin  poema 

LEMAlTRE,  FB^ntBic,  a  French  actor,  bom 
in  Havre  iU  July,  1798.  He  comes  of  a  family 
of  artists,  his  gnuidfatber  having  been  a  mnsi- 
dan  and  his  &ther  an  architect.  At  an  early 
age  he  prepared  himself  for  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession, enjoying  the  instmction  of  M.  Lapont 
at  the  eanMnataire  of  Paris.  In  1822  he  failed 
in  a  competition  for  prizes  offered  to  the  pnpils 
of  that  iDstitation ;  only  a  single  vote  was  re- 
corded in  his  favor,  bnt  that  was  given  by  Tal- 
ma. In  1828  he  made  his  d6bat  at  the  Anibigu 
e^wUque^  bnt  his  reputation  was  not  firmly  es- 
tablished till  1884  by  his  personification  of 
Robert  Maoaire,  at  the  Folie$  dramatiques^  in 
the  play  of  that  name,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  authors.  His  rendering  of  Alexandre 
Dumas'  Kean^  and  particularly  of  Victor  Hugo's 
Bmy  Bku  (1886),  and  of  Balzac's  Vautrin  (1840) 
added  to  his  fame,  althourii  not  even  his  acting 
could  save  the  latter  play  from  being  withdrawn 
on  account  of  its  reflections  upon  Louis  Philippe. 
In  1842  he  played  for  some  time  at  the  thiiitre 
/Wm^it,  bnt  his  genius  was  not  suited  to  those 
dasnc  boards.  He  has  since  performed  alter- 
nately at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  the  Gait^  the 
YmitiSt  the  Od6on,  and  the  Ambigu  Oomique. 
In  these  theatres,  where  the  modem  French  dra- 
ma is  flourishing,  he  has  been  so  successful  in 
Afiifwang  the  audiences  in  his  comic  and  moving 
them  in  his  tragic  parts,  that  he  has  often  been 
called  the  Talma  of  the  boulevards.  Among  his 
most  popoJar  performances,  beside  Robert  Ma- 
daira,  are  Don  G^sar  de  Bazan  and  Toussaint 
L'Oavertnre.  More  recently  he  has  won  great 
api^ose  in  Ze  vieux  eaporal  (1858),  ffenri  III. 
(1866),  and  Ze  maUre  cPeeole  (1859).  He  has 
shared  in  the  authorship  of  various  plays. 

LEMAN,  liAa    Bee  Gknbya,  Laxb  of. 

LEMBERG,  or  Lbopol  (Pol.  Imow),  tlie  capi- 
tal of  Austrian  Galicia,  situated  on  the  small  river 
Peltew,  a  tributary  of  the  Bug,  about  200  m.  £. 
fitMn  Cracow  and  400  m.  £.  N.  K  firom  Vienna; 
pop.  75,000,  over  i  of  whom  are  Jews.  The 
eity  proper  is  small,  but  the  4  suburbs  are  ex- 
teoaiye  and  contain  many  handsome  houses; 
and  the  lofty  towers  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
82  other  (lurches,  as  well  as  the  masdveness  of 
other  public  edifices,  give  to  the  city  an  impos- 
ing appearance.  The  university  of  Lemberg  was 
founded  in  1784;  the  average  annual  attend- 
ance of  stodents  is  now  about  1,000.  The  city 
poBBOoors  also  an  institute,  established  by  Osso- 
iinaki,  rich  in  Slavic  antiquities  and  in  ancient 
P<riish  literature.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  gOTemor 
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of  Galicia  (in  1860,  Oount  Goluchowski),  of 
Roman  OathoticL  United  Greek,  and  Armenian 
archbishops,  and  of  Protestant  superintendents. 
Some  manufactures  are  carried  on,  bnt  it  is 
chiefly  as  a  commercial  town,  with  laj^  annual 
fiurs,  and  as  one  of  the  principal  corn  markets 
of  Austria,  that  Lemberg  is  important  The 
city  was  founded  in  the  18th  century,  taken  by 
Oasimir  I.  of  Poknd  in  1840,  beneged  in  1648 
by  the  revolted  Gossacks  under  Ghmielnicki, 
who  withdrew  on  receiving  a  large  ransom,  and 
captured  by  the  Turks  in  1672,  when  it  ceased 
to  De  of  importance  as  a  fortress.  After  having 
been  more  than  4  centuries  in  the  possession  m 
Poland,  it  came  to  Austria  at  the  first  partition 
of  that  country  in  1772.  It  was  bombarded 
by  the  Austrians  during  the  outbreak  of  Nov.  2, 
1848. 

LE  MIGHAUD.  See  Abqon,  Jxan  GLiLVDB 
SilosroBB  d'. 

LEMMING,  a  small  rodent  of  the  sub-family 
articoUna  or  field  mice,  and  the  genus  myode$ 
(Pallas) ;  authors  have  also  referred  it  to  geory* 
ehu$  (IlL),  Imnmtu  (Zinck),  and  hypudanu  (lU.). 
The  lemmings  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
arvicolas  by  the  hairy  soles,  very  short  tail,  long 
sickle-shaped  claws  for  digging,  and  small  size 
or  absence  of  the  ears ;  the  last  lower  molar  has 
4  or  5  triangular  prisms  alternating  with  each 
other.  The  species  are  confined  to  the  arctic 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  and  are  the  most 
northern  form  of  rodent  known ;  of  the  North 
American  species  none  have  been  found  within 
the  United  States ;  they  live  in  the  thick  mosses 
and  sphagnous  swamps  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
arctic  cirale.  The  Norway  lemming  (M.  lem- 
fiKM,  Pall.)  has  a  stout  body.  5  inches  long,  a 
short  and  broad  head,  short  and  robust  legs, 
and  coarse  bristly  hair ;  the  whiskers  are  in  6 
horizontal  series;  the  fore  feet  are  provided 
with  very  long,  stout,  and  fossorial  daws,  the 
8d  the  longest,  and  the  thumb  rudimentary ;  the 
hind  feet  short  and  broad,  well  armed  with 
claws;  the  short  tail  is  densely  coated  with 
hair.  The  dentition  consists  of  incisors  fz}, 
molars  }i|;  the  skull  is  massive  and  broad,  the 
orbits  very  large,  the  temporal  fossa  small,  and 
the  zygoma  high ;  the  incisors  are  thick,  large, 
and  much  rounded  anteriorly.  The  color  above 
is  yellowish  and  reddish  with  black  markings, 
and  yellowish  white  below.  Its  natural  habitat 
is  the  mountainous  regions  of  Lapland  and  Nor- 
way, from  which  it  descends  at  irregular  inteiv 
vals  in  immense  troops,  which  devour  every 
green  thing  in  their  course,  and  commit  as  great 
devastations  as  the  migratory  locusts;  it  has 
been  supposed  that  an  unusual  multiplication 
of  these  anhnals  and  an  actual  or  anticipated 
scarcity  of  food  impel  them  to  these  migrations. 
They  move  chiefly  bv  night  or  early  in  the 
morning,  proceeding  obstinately  in  a  direct  line, 
swinuning  rivers,  crossing  mountains,  and  per- 
mitting nothing  but  an  absolutely  insurmounta- 
ble obstacle  to  alter  their  straight  course ;  many 
are  destroyed  by  fire  and  water,  by  each  other, 
and  by  rapacious  beasts  and  birds.    Thdy  are 
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not  disposed  to  ]ive  in  society,  bat  dwell  in  a 
scattered  manner  in  holes  in  the  ground ;  thej 
lay  np  no  regalar  provision  for  the  winter's  nse ; 
they  produce  6  or  6  young  at  a  time,  and  it  is 
said  several  times  a  year ;  the  flesh,  which  tastes 
like  that  of  the  squirrels,  is  eaten  in  Lapland. 
The  food  consists  of  plants,  seeds,  roots,  and  any 
vegetable  matter  that  comes  in  their  way. — 
The  best  known  American  species  is  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  lemming  (if.  torquattu^  Keys,  and 
Bias.,  or  M,  Bttdioniui,  Wagner),  a  circumpolar 
animal,  coming  down  as  &r  as  Labrador  and 
more  south  wii^  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
are  no  external  ears,  and  the  2  middle  daws  of 
Ac  fore  feet  are  remarkably  large;  the  color 
above  is  a  mixed  reddish  brown  and  pale  yel- 
low, palest  on  the  udes,  beneath  whitish,  whis- 
kers olack,  and  sometimes  with  a  whitish  collar 
edgM  with  brown  on  both  sides;  the  color  is 
white  in  winter,  with  a  few  black  hairs  inter- 
spersed. The  length  is  about  5^  inches;  the 
tnumb  is  rudimentary  on  the  fore  feet,  and  the 
2  middle  toes  appear  to  have  double  nails,  as 
the  callous  end  projects  under  the  nail.  It  is 
an  inoffensive  animal,  living  in  burrows  in  the 
ground  or  under  stones,  feieding  on  roots  and 
nmilar  substances.  Back's  or  the  tawny  lem- 
ming (if.  Obemii^  Brants)  is  rather  smaller,  of 
a  brownish  yellow  mixed  with  black  hairs, 
brighter  on  the  sides^  and  rusty  below,  throat 
white.  It  resembles  m  appearance  and  proba- 
bly in  habits  the  Norway  lemming,  and  lives  in ' 
the  high  northern  latitudes  of  America,  bur- 
rowing under  the  thick  mosses  of  those  r^ons. 
— ^For  details  on  the  lemmings,  see  Sir  John 
Richardson's  Fauna  Boreali-Amerieana, 

LEMNOS  (now  Stalimni,  StalimeM,  or  Lim- 
nO,  a  Turkish  island  in  the  Grecian  archipelago, 
situated  about  40  m.  S.  E.  from  the  Darda- 
nelles, in  lat.  40"*  N.,  Ions.  25''  E. ;  length  22  m., 
breadth  20  m.;  area,  about  150  sq.  m.;  pop. 
10,000.  Lemnos  may  be  said  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  peninsulas,  the  bay 
of  Paradise  N.  and  that  of  Sant'  Antonio  S.  al- 
most dividing  it  into  two  parts.  The  surface 
is  in  seneral  hilly,  and  the  soil  light.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  islanders  are  engi^^ 
in  fishing.  The  capital,  Stalimni  (anc.  Mf/rina\ 
stands  on  the  W.  coast,  and  is  the  residence  of 
a  Greek  bishop  and  of  the  Turkish  governor. 
According  to  Pliny,  Lemnos  once  contained  a 
labyrinth  sustained  by  150  columns,  and  the 
giitos  of  which  could  be  opened  by  a  child, 
lliis  island  has  been  famous  from  remote  anti- 
quity for  a  species  of  earth  termed  Urra  Lem- 
nto,  thought  by  the  ancients  to  possess  extra- 
ordinary medicinal  virtues.  In  antiquity  Lem- 
nos was  sacred  to  Vulcan,  whose  workshop  is 
placed  there  by  some  of  the  poets.  The  most 
ancient  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been 
Thracians,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  &bulous 
lOnyas,  and  subsequently  by  Pelasgians.  It 
was  conquered  by  Darius,  but  delivered  by 
ICiUiades,  and  made  an  Athenian  dependency. 

LEMOINE  D'IBERVILLE.    SeelBKBViLLi. 

LEMON  {eUrui  limonvm,  Eisso),  a  well  known 


firait,  native  of  Asia,  and  long  cultivated  in  mi- 
ous  countries,  both  in  the  open  air  and  mdar 
the  protection  of  glass  structures.  According 
to  Loudon,  28  varieties  are  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Sickler  as  growing  in  Italy ;  acoordbg  to  YiOe 
Herv4, 11  sorts  were  known  among  theFraich, 
and  12  sorts  in  the  London  nnrseriea.  The 
varieties  of  the  lemon  are  to  be  distiiigmdied 
chiefiy  bv  their  size  and  form,  and  they  nqr 
be  classified  as  egg-shaped  with  blunt  nipiiltt, 
and  oblong  lemons  with  large  nipples.  Tbe 
most  valued  of  the  egg-shaped  are  tbe  thia- 
rinded  lemons,  such  as  the  Pondae,  inoompi- 
rable,  Naples,  and  the  sweet  lemon;  and  of  tiM 
oblong  sorts  may  be  mentioned  the  imperial, 
the  Ga^ta,  the  large  fruit,  and  the  wax.  Then 
is  also  a  distinct  race,  which  comprebendi  tiie 
perettei  or  little  pears ;  they  are  very  aDiH- 
fruited,  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow,  and  theiind 
is  more  delicately  perfumed  than  that  of  tiie 
common  lemons.  The  lemon,  like  the  oraage, 
though  oommonly  seen  as  a  low  bosh  in  our 
greenhouses,  grows  under  congenial  dram- 
stances  to  the  size  of  a  respectable  tree;  era 
in  England  instances  are  on  record  of  large  treei 
of  considerable  age.  In  a  properly  ooostroeted 
conservatory  the  lemon  grows  with  great  lux- 
uriance, and  produces  the  most  delicioofl  fhit, 
possessing  anreshness  and  grateful  additjaot 
to  be  found  in  those  that  are  imported.  Fff 
beauty  few  shrubs  or  trees  can  nval  it,  in  ib 
large  pale-green  foliage,  in  its  wide  and  looeelf 
hanging  branches,  in  the  profusion  of  itsahowj 
and  highly  fragrant  fiowers,  and  in  its  fine  fruit 
hanging  in  all  stages  of  growth  and  degrees  of 
ripeness.  The  leaves  of  the  lemon  are  liahle  to 
become  infested  with  a  black  sooty  sobstaoee, 
arising  from  a  sort  of  leaf  fungus  known  ae  tbe 
fumago  foUorum  (Link) ;  and  when  this  ap- 
pears it  should  be  carefully  washed  o£  Serenl 
sorts  of  cocci  or  scale  insects  attack  the  Btems 
and  branches,  but  not  more  than  other  hard- 
wooded  plants.  Truned  to  the  back  wall  «f 
the  greenhouse,  the  lemon  will  grow  InzBriaat- 
ly,  and  soon  become  a  beautifhl  ohject  lie 
use  of  the  fhiit  is  too  well  known  to  re^ 
further  mention.  The  lemon  is  readil/  y^ 
duced  from  seeds,  but  where  finer  and  cboMxr 
sorts  are  needed,  they  are  to  be  propagated  bj 
grafting  or  budding  them  npon  seedJiog  pM 
tlius  also  hastening  most  materially  their  pio- 
duction  of  fiowers  and  fruit  Oatttngi  ^ 
will  grow  if  properly  treated  in  tbe  manoerit- 
quired  by  similar  woody  plants.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  citrui  family,  the  lemon  reqoirea  a  aeas* 
of  temporary  repose,  when  tbe  mhI  may  he  kept 
rather  dry  and  warm.  Indeed,  accorduig  to 
Dr.  Lindley,  the  temperature  of  the  aoilrisei  to 
86''  F.,  and  never  falls  below  68^  in  those  p|f* 
where  the  orange  tree  is  found  in  perfecfag; 
and  the  lemon  must  require  a  similar  teiBP<iB|' 
ture.  It  has  been  observed,  espeeiallj  in  pot 
culture,  that  a  certain  sweet  substance  fawwB 
as  honey-dew,  which  sometimes  ezudee  frflB 
the  foliage,  originates  from  over  watering;  vA 
that  thisi  together  with  a  pale  and  yeUov  a>- 
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peet,  wMdi  the  leaves  aometimes  assame,  seems 
to  come  from  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 
The  obvious  remedy  is  to  keep  the  phmts  rather 
dryer  for  a  time. 

IJSMON,  Mark,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
London,  Nov.  20, 1809.  He  early  entered  upon 
a  literary  career  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  and 
has  prodaced,  either  singly  or  in  copartner- 
ship with  others,  npward  of  60  plays,  farces, 
m^odramaa,  and  other  species  of  dramatic  com- 
position. Of  these,  the  best  known  probably 
is  the  popular  play  entitled  the  "  Serious  Fam- 
ily." upon  the  esUblishment  of  *»  Punch"  in 
1841  be  became  its  joint  editor  and  a  regular 
contributor,  and  two  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed sole  editor,  a  position  which  he  has  con- 
tinued to  fill  down  to  the  present  time.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  displayed  a  tact  and  an  abun- 
dance of  resources  which  have  materially  aided 
in  sustaining  the  literary  reputation  of  the  work. 
He  has  also  been  a  busy  writer  for  a  variety  of 
periodicals,  and  some  of  his  contributions  to 
the  ''Illuminated  Magazine"  have  been  repub- 
lished under  the  title  of  **  Prose  and  Verse." 
He  is  now  literary  editor  of  the  ''  Illustrated 
London  News."  Se  possesses  considerable  abil- 
ity as  an  actor,  and  as  a  member  of  the  late  guild 
of  literature  and  art  has  frequently  participated 
in  the  dramatic  performances  produced  under 
its  auspices. 

LE  MONNIER,  Piebbe  Ohables,  a  French 
astronomer,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  28, 1715,  died 
in  H^ric,  near  Bayeux,  May  81, 1799.  The  son 
of  a  noted  savant,  he  made  astronomical  obser- 
vations at-  the  age  of  16,  and  before  he  was  21 
years  old  he  was  received  into  the  academy  of 
sciences,  having  already  presented  to  that  body 
an  elaborate  map  of  the  moon.  In  1786  he  ac- 
companied Maupertuis  to  Tornea  for  the  meas- 
urement of  a  degree  in  I^pland;  and  on  his 
return,  by  introducing  superior  instruments  and 
the  methods  of  Fhunsteed,  he  caused  great  im- 
provements in  practical  astronomy.  In  1742 
the  kinggave  him  apartments  at  the  Capuchins, 
rue  St  nonor^  which  he  occupied  till  the  revo- 
lution. In  1748  he  went  to  Scotland  to  observe 
the  solar  eclipse,  which  was  there  almost  annu- 
lar, and  succeeded  in  measuring  the  diameter 
of  the  moon  on  the  disc  of  the  sun.  The  results 
of  his  observations  are  contained  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  academy,  to  nearly  every  volume 
of  which  he  furnished  one  or  more  papers  for 
more  than  50  years. '  He  also  produced  various 
independent  works  on  astronomical  subjects. 

LEMPA,  a  river  of  San  Salvador,  and  the 
largest  stream  of  Central  America,  falling  into 
the  Pacific  It  rises  in  the  lake  of  Gu|ja,  in  the 
N.  W.  comer  of  San  Salvador,  flows  nearly  due 
£.  through  a  broad  and  fertile  valley  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  160  miles,  and  then,  turning 
abruptly  to  the  S.,  breaks  through  the  volcanic 
ooaat  range  of  mountains,  and  fuls  into  the  Pa- 
dfio  in  ]fX.  W  12'  N.,  long.  88^  41'  W.  For  a 
considerable  part  of  its  course  it  is  navigable. 
Mr.  Squier  crossed  it  150  miles  above  its  mouth, 
where  it  was  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  180 


yards  broad  and  10  feet  deep.  He  crossed  it 
also  60  miles  above  its  mouth,  where  it  was  260 
yards  broad  and  15  feet  deep.  It  drains  a  wide 
expanse  of  country,  has  numerous  large  tribu- 
taries, and  as  a  consequence  is  subject  to  sudden 
floods,  at  which  times  the  water  rises  on  the 
lower  portions  of  the  stream  to  from  20  to  86 
feet,  completely  submerging  the  neighboring 
country.  The  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is 
broad  and  open,  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  with 
only  6  feet  of  water;  but  the  estero  of  Jalte- 
peque  approaches  to  within  a  league  of  the 
river,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  natural 
channel,  navigable  by  small  boats  during  the 
rainy  season. 

I^MPRIERE,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  cUw- 
sical  scholar  and  author,  bom  in  Jersey  about 
1760,  died  Feb.  1,  1824.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school  and  at  Pembroke  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1792.  Be 
is  well  known  as  the  autlior  of  a  Bibliotheea 
CtemicOy  or  ^*  Classical  Dictionary,"  first  pub- 
lished in  1788  in  8vo.,  and  afterward  enlarged 
to  4to.  This,  though  a  work  of  little  original  re- 
search, was  the  chief  book  of  reference  to  the 
EngUsn  classical  scholar  on  ancient  mythology, 
biography,  and  geography  until  the  appearance 
(1842-^58)  of  the  elaborate  dictionaries  edited 
by  Dr.  William  Smith.  He  also  published  a 
"Universal  Biography''  (4to.,  London,  1808), 
and  commenced  a  translation  of  Herodotus,  of 
which  he  published  one  volume  in  1792. 

LEMUK,  the  name  applied  to  many  animals 
of  the  order  quadrumana  or  monkeyflL  of  the 
families  galeopitheeida  and  lenwrida^  all  of  the 
old  world.  The  galeopitheeida  or  flying  lemurs, 
elevated  into  the  order  ptenapleura  or  demuh 
ptera  by  some  authors,  evidently  form  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  monkeys  and  tliebats. 
The  single  genus  galeopitheeus  (Pall.)  has,  ac- 
cording to  Owen,  the  following  dental  formula: 
incisors  fif,  canines  {i{,  premolars  |zf,  and 
molars  }i};  the  feet  are  all  6-toed,  without  op- 
posable thumbs,  united  by  a  small  membrane, 
armed  with  daws,  and  adapted  for  climbing; 
the  body  is  surrounded  by  a  hairy  lateral  mem- 
brane, extending  from  the  sides  of  the  neck  to 
the  base  of  the  feet,  embracing  the  wrists,  and 
continued  between  the  legs,  involving  the  tail 
as  in  many  bats;  this  membrane,  like  that  of 
the  flying  squirrel,  serves  as  a  parachute  to 
sustain  the  animal  in  its  astonishing  leaps  from 
tree  to  tree.  The  edges  of  the  lower  incisors 
are  serrated  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb ;  the  eyes 
are  large  and  prominent,  the  ears  moderate; 
there  are  2  pairs  of  pectoral  mammn.  They 
are  nocturnal  animals,  pjassing  the  day  suspend- 
ed from  trees  by  the  hind  legs ;  they  are  very 
active  at  night,  climbing  with  facility,  and 
springing  from  tree  to  tree  for  a  distance  of 
100  jtLjrSa ;  the  females  carry  the  young  in  the 
fold  of  abdominal  integument,  when  travelling 
amon^  the  trees ;  their  food  consists  principally 
of  fruits,  insects,  small  birds,  and  eggs.  Though 
the  name  gdleipithecui  signifles  cat-monkey, 
their  movements  on  the  ground  are  rather 
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awkward.  The  largest  species  {G,  tariegatm^ 
C^ffr.)  is  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  bnt  slimmer ; 
the  color  varies  from  light  gray  to  russet,  spotted 
and  striped  with  black  and  light  colors.  All 
tlie  species  live  in  the  East  Indian  archipelago. 
Though  emitting  a  disagreeable  odor,  the  flesh 
IS  considered  palatable  by  the  natives. — In  the 
true  lemurs  {or  pnmmia^  as  thej  are  sometimes 
called)  the  upper  incisors  are  4,  mostly  in  pairs, 
separate  from  the  canines,  and  the  lower  4  or  2 ; 
the  feet  are  6-toed,  with  opposable  thumbs  on 
the  hind  ones,  and  the  4th  finger  the  longest ;  the 
hind  feet  the  longest,  with  the  nail  of  the  2d  fin- 
ger incurved,  the  other  nails  fiat.  The  name  Is- 
muT^  which  signifies  ghost  or  spectre,  was  given 
to  them  by  Linnssusfrom  their  nocturnal  habits. 
More  than  80  species  are  known,  divided  into  6 
principal  genera,  inhabiting  chiefly  Madagascar, 
a  few  living  in  Africa  and  the  warm  regions  of 
Ana  and  its  archipelago.  Though  das^d  with 
the  ^ttadrumana,  they  come  nearer  to  the  irir 
ieehvora  in  the  2-homed  uterus,  the  permanent 
separation  of  the  lower  jaw  at  the  symphysis, 
and  the  openness  of  the  orbits  behind.  The 
head  is  rounded,  and  the  snout  so  elongated 
and  pointed  that  they  are  often  called  fox-nosed 
monkeys ;  the  legs  are  tolerably  long,  the  eyes 
large  and  in  the  front  of  the  head,  the  ears 
small,  the  fur  soft,  and  the  tml  generally  long 
and  bushy.  They  are  very  pretty  animals,  with 
habits  like  those  of  the  preceding  family,  and 
are  gentle  and  playfid  in  captivity;  a  single 
young  one  is  produced  at  a  birth,  which  the 
mother  carries  about  for  a  long  time,  concealed 
in  her  Ions  hair  or  coiled  round  her  body,  tend- 
ing it  with  great  care.  The  largest  species  is 
the  indri  (li^nottu  hrevieaitdatuSy  Illig.),  about 
the  size  of  a  large  cat,  the  tiul  being  a  mere 
rudiment;  the  dental  formula  is:  incisors  fif, 
canines  4z|,  molars  {i|  =80 ;  the  color  is  black, 
with  wnite  throat,  buttocks,  and  heels;  they 
are  tamed  by  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  and 
being  verv  ajprile  are  trained  like  dogs  for  the 
chase.  The  long-tailed  lemur  (L.  longicauda- 
tuSy  Geoffir.)  has  a  woolly  fur  of  a  ruddy  brown 
color,  grayish  on  the  belly ;  found  in  the  east- 
ern parts  of  Madagascar. — ^The  genus  lemur 
(Linn.)  has  incisors  },  canines  {i|,  and  molars 
\z%  =  86 ;  the  eyes  are  lateraJ ;  the  tail  long 
and  hairy  throughout.  The  ring-tailed  lemur 
(Z.  eatta^  Linn.^  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
species,  of  a  delicate  gray  color,  ruddy  on  the 
back,  white  below  and  on  the  cheeks,  and  the 
tail  ringed  with  black  and  white ;  it  is  about  19 
inches  lon^,  of  which  the  tail  is  T ;  it  is  a  gentle 
and  confiding  animal,. and  received  its  specific 
name  from  its  occasionally  making  a  sound  like 
the  purring  of  a  cat ;  a  common  name  is  moeoeo. 
The  vari  {L,  maeaco^  Linn.)  is  varied  by  large 
white  and  black  spots.  The  red  lemur  (£.  rubers 
P6ron)  is  of  a  reddish  chestnut  color,  with  head, 
fore  hands,  tail^  and  belly  black,  and  a  white  spot 
on  the  nape,  being  one  of  the  few  animals  in 
which  the  lower  parts  are  darker  colored  than 
the  upper ;  it  is  easily  tamed.  genUe,  agile,  but 
sleepy  during  the  day ;  the  Dody  is  about  13 


inches,  and  the  tail  about  1^  feet  long.  The 
mongous  {L,  mongoij  Linn.)  is  olive  brown, 
with  black  hands  and  fiice ;  the  L.  dSbifinn 
(Geoffr.)  has  a  white  forehead.  The  name  of 
mongous  is  popularly  applied  to  all  lemon  d 
an  olive  brown  color ;  the  term  moh*  is  abo 
synonymous  with  lemur,  most  of  the  nedei 
living  in  Madagascar.  The  genus  itenopi  (£%), 
comprising  the  dow  lemurs,  will  be  nofcioed 
under  Lobi,  the  common  name.— The  Africin 
lemurs  or  galagos  (otolienus^  Illig.)  have  tbe 
nails  and  teeth  of  the  preceding  genus,  bat  the 
tarsi  are  elongated,  the  ears  laige  and  naked, 
the  eyes  large,  and  the  tail  long  and  tufted; 
they  are  insectivorous  and  frugivoroos,  noctll^ 
nal,  and  as  agile  as  monkevs  or  squirrels,  mak- 
ing great  jumps ;  when  sleeping  they  are  Biid 
to  close  the  ears  like  bats ;  the  fiesh  is  eaten  bv 
the  natives  of  Senegal.  The  0,  galago  (Wagn.) 
is  about  7  inches  long,  and  the  taU  aboat9;  it 
is  of  a  grayish  color,  pale  yellow  on  the  logs, 
and  the  tail  brown.  The  0,  eraukaudatm 
(Wagn.)  is  as  large  as  a  rabbit,  inhabiting  sooth- 
eastern  Africa.  The  dwarf  lemur  (0.  ffutSba^ 
Geoffr.),  with  more  luury  ears,  facial  whiakeiii 
and  broader  upper  incisors  (mieroeduz^  Geofi.), 
sometimes  called  the  Madagascar  rat,  is  10  or 
11  inches  long  and  6  inches  high ;  the  odor  is 
grayish  fawn  above  and  white  below.  In  the 
genus  tarsiue  (Storr)  there  are  only  2  k)w<r 
incisors,  and  the  molars  have  several  acate  tu- 
bercles like  the  iiisectivora;  the  eyes  are  TCiy 
large,  the  ears  ample  and  somewhat  naked,  tbe 
tarsus  much  elongated,  and  the  tail  much  longer 
than  the  body  and  tufted  at  the  tip.  The  spec- 
tral lemur  {T,  ipectrum,  Geoffr.)  is  of  a  grsTuh 
brown  color,  living  in  the  forests  of  the  Indian 
archipelago,  its  long  tarsi  enabling  it  to  lesf 
like  a  frog;  the  size  is  small. — ^The  leoran  an 
very  interesting  as  supplying  transition  forms 
between  monkeys,  bats,  insectivora,  andiodent& 

LEMURES,  or  Lasv jz,  in  Roman  mythologyi 
malignant  spirits  who  were  thought  to  baont  the 
earth  by  night  and  to  possess  great  power  for 
evil  over  the  living.  They  were  the  spirits  cf 
bad  men,  and  were  held  in  much  dreaid,  while 
the  lares  or  souls  of  the  virtuous  were  snppoeed 
to  exercise  over  mankind  a  kindly  inflaenoe. 
According  to  some  writers,  however,  the  term 
lemures  applied  to  all  spectres  of  the  dead,  hoth 
lares  and  larvae.  To  propitiate  the  latter,  the 
Romans  annually  celebrated  a  festival  in  the 
montli  of  May,  called  the  lemuria  or  lemuralk. 

LENA,  a  river  of  eastern  Siberia,  rising  on 
the  W.  of  Lake  Baikal,  near  Irkootsk.  Itsdi- 
reotion  is  at  first  N.  and  then  E.  N.  E.  until  it 
reaches  Yakootsk,  about  lat.  62**  N.,  long.  129 
44'  E.,  where  it  resumes  a  northerly  coarse, 
and  preserves  it  until  it  discharges  its  wa- 
ters tnrough  numerous  months  into  the  Ar^ 
ocean.  Its  length  is  about  2,400  m.,  and  it  fitt 
wholly  within  the  Russian  dominions.  To* 
Yitim,  Aldan,  and  Tiliooi  are  its  most  im^ 
taut  tributaries.  It  disdiarges  a  vast  vdsme  oi 
water,  and  at  the  distance  of  800  m.  from^ 
mouth  is  5  or  6  m.  wide.     It  is  naTigable 
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throiigb  the  greater  part  of  ite  eonrae,  bnt  the 
sarroundiDg  coontry  is  bleak  and  deeolate. 

LBNAPE8.    See  Dblawabbs. 

LENAWEE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Mich.,  bordering 
on  Ohio,  and  drained  hj  Rainn  and  Macon  riv- 
ers and  several  other  streams ;  area,  785  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860,  26,872.  It  has  a  rolling  snrfac^ 
well  wooded  in  some  places,  and  a  fertile  soil 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  black  sandy  loam.  Iron 
ore  is  foand.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
399,676  bnshels  of  Indian  corn,  816,210  of 
wheat,  176,627  of  oats,  126,089  of  potatoes, 
26,648  tons  of  hay,  and  187,670  lbs.  of  wool. 
There  were  17  grist  mills,  22  saw  mills,  7  iron 
fonnderies,  6  newspaper  offices,  48  churches, 
and  8,069  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
IGchigan  sonthem  and  northern  Indiana  rail- 
Toad  passes  through  Adrian,  the  capital,  which 
is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Detroit,  Monroe, 
and  Adrian,  and  the  Jackson  branch  railroads. 

LENOAS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  occupying  the 
high  plateaus  of  Otoro  and  Jutibucat,  to  the  S. 
W.  of  the  city  of  Oomayagua,  Honduras.  They 
speak  dialects  of  a  language  which  seems  to 
have  been  widely  difihsed  through  the  central 
portions  of  Honduras,  and  which  the  Spaniards, 
following  the  designation  of  their  Mexican  aux- 
iliaries, vaguely  denominated  Oliontal,  a  word 
which  signifies  simply  foreign  or  barbarous. 
At  present  the  Lencas  occupy  the  mountain 
towns  of  Opatora,  Guf\)iquero,  Lauteroque,  Ju- 
tibucat, Yamalanguira,  &o.,  and  number  from 
86,000  to  40,000.  They  are  industrious,  frugal, 
and  thrifty,  peaceable  but  brave,  devotedly  at- 
tached to  their  mountain  homes,  and  altogether 
good  citizens  of  the  state. 

L'ENCLOS,  NnfON,  or  Anns  dk,  a  French  lady 
of  pleasure,  born  in  Paris,  May  16, 1615,  died 
there,  Oct.  17, 1706.  Her  &ther,  a  ffentleman 
of  Tonnune,  and  a  highly  accompliuied  man, 
educated  her  in  the  phOosophy  of  the  time,  and 
in  fact  trained  her  by  precept  and  example  to 
a  life  of  pleasure.  She  was  skilled  in  accom- 
plishments, and  when  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
^6  manifested  precocious  shrewdness  in  man- 
tiging  her  property,  which  she  so  disposed  of  as 
to  speedilv  double  its  value.  Being  beautiful, 
witty,  and  fond  of  cultivated  society,  she  soon 
became  popular  in  Paris,  where  she  fixed  her 
residence,  her  love  being  sought  by  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  age.  She  was  remark- 
able for  being  neither  avaricious  nor  extrava- 
gant, and,  with  a  constant  succession  of  lovers, 
app^irs  to  have  never  depended  on  them  for 
pecuniary  aid.  "It  requirecy  says  Voltaire, 
*^  great  ingenuity  and  much  love  on  her  part 
to  induce  her  to  accept  presents.*^  Few  minds 
of  the  age  were  freer  from  hypocrisy  or  un- 
trutlifulness  than  Ninon^s,  and  the  most  char- 
acteristic anecdotes  in  relation  to  her  are  those 
which  reflect  credit  on  her  integrity.  Dis- 
tinguished and  modest  women  courted  her  so- 
ciety, and  Mme.  de  Lafayette,  Mme.  de  Sully, 
and  Mme.  Scarron  (afterward  De  Maintenon) 
were  among  her  friends  and  visitors.  Christina 
of  Sweden  daring  her  residence   in  France 


iras  warmly  attached  to  her,  and  wished  her  to 
take  a  place  in  her  little  court,  but  Ninon  pre- 
ferred independence.  She  was  regarded  as  a 
model  of  refinement  and  elegance  in  her  man- 
ners. Although  she  led  a  life  of  pleasure  far 
into  old  age,  she  preserved  her  beauty  and  fas- 
cination almost  to  the  last,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  lovers  for  three  generations  in  the  family 
of  S^vign^.  In  the  works  of  St.  £vremon4 
who  was  one  of  her  lovers,  are  some  letters  by 
her  which  are  the  only  authentic  pieces  from 
her  pen,  though  La  eoquetU  wngee  (Paris,  1649) 
and  other  works  are  attribute  to  her.  The 
great  Cond^,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Coligni,  Yillar- 
oeaux,  D'Albret,  and  D^tr6es  were  among  her 
most  favored  aamirers,  and  the  most  eminent 
poets  sang  her  charms.  She  had  two  sons.  One, 
the  chevdier  de  la  Boissi^e,  whose  paternity 
could  not  be  determined,  rose  to  distinction  in 
the  navy.  The  other,  who  received  from  his 
father,  the  marquis  of  Gersay,  the  name  of  Yil- 
liers,  was  the  victim  of  an  unhallowed  passion 
for  his  mother ;  he  had  been  reared  in  igno- 
rance of  his  birth,  and  at  the  age  of  19  (his  mo- 
ther being  then  66^,  on  learning  the  secret  from 
her  lips  while  urging  his  love,  ho  blew  out  his 
brains.  This  event^  however,  made  no  change 
in  the  life  of  Ninon,  who  always  seemed  dead 
to  the  instincts  of  maternal  tenderness. 

LENNEP.  Jan  vak,  a  Dutch  poet  and  novel* 
ist,  bom  in  Amsterdam,  March  26, 1802.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  noted  scholar  and  poet,  was  edu- 
cated at  Leyden,  and  has  produced  his  literary 
works  while  sustaining  a  high  reputation  and  a 
large  practice  at  the  bar.  He  is  called  by  his 
countrymen  the  Walter  Scott  of  Holland,  and 
he  has  been  reproached  for  makins  the  English 
writers  too  exclusively  his  models.  His  first 
publication  was  a  collection  of  poems  (1880).  em- 
bodying some  of  the  national  traditions.  After 
the  Belgian  revolution  heprbduced  two  political 
comedies,  the  ''Frontier  Yillage,''  and  the  ''Vil- 
lage beyond  the  Fh>ntier,'^  with  the  greatest 
success.  He  is  the  author  of  more  than  60  ro* 
mances,  among  the  principal  of  which  are :  *"  Our 
Ancestors,"  a  series  of  stories  relating  to  the 
history  of  Holland;  the  "Rose  of  Dekama,'^ 
translated  into  English  by  Woodley  (London, 
1847) ;  and  the  "  Adopted  Son,''  translated  by 
Hoskins  ^ew  York,  1847)^  He  has  translated 
into  the  Dutch  language  several  of  the  dramas 
of  Shakespeare,  and  some  of  the  poems  of 
Southey  and  Tennyson.  He  has  written  also  a 
history  of  northern  Holland  for  children,  a  de- 
scription of  the  old  castles  of  Holland,  and  nu- 
merous operas  and  comedies.  He  is  preparing 
a  complete  edition  of  the  Dutch  poet  Y  ondel. 
An  elegant  edition  of  his  dramatic  works  was 
published  in  Amsterdam  in  1862-^6. 

LENNOX,  a  co.  of  Canada  West,  bordering 
on  the  bay  of  Quinte  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  drained  by  Salmon  and  Napanee 
rivers;  area,  170  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1861,  7,966. 
Its  S.  and  S.  W.  coast  is  indented  by  numerous 
inlets.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  the  soil, 
resting  on  beds  of  limestone, '  is  very  fertile. 
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Indian  corn,  wheat,  oata,  rye,  bnckwheat,  pota- 
toes^nd  peas  are  the  chief  productions.  Capi- 
tal, Kingston. 

LENNOX.    See  Dumbabtonbhibb. 

LENNOX,  Chablottb,  an  English  anthoress, 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1720,  died  in 
England,  Jan.  4,  1804.  Her  father.  Col.  Ram- 
say, who  was  lientenant-goyernor  of  the  colony 
of  New  York  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  sent  her 
to  be  educated  in  England,  where  she  passed 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  married,  and, 
having  become  a  widow  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, was  obliged  to  resort  to  her  pen  for 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Her  chief  work, 
entitled  "Shakespeare  Illustrated'*  (3  toIs. 
12mo.),  is  a  collection  of  the  novels  and  histo- 
ries from  which  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  the  plots  of  some  of  his  chief 
plays,  with  critical  remarks.  Among  her  other 
works  are  translations  of  "  Sully's  Memoirs"  and 
"Binney's  Greek  Theatre,"  "The  Female  Quix- 
ote," and  a  variety  of  plays,  novels,  and  mis- 
cellanies. She.  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Richardson,  the  former  of  whom 
ranked  her  as  equal  if  not  superior  in  talent  to 
Misi^  Burney  or  Hannah  More,  and  assisted  her 
in  drawing  up  proposals  for  an  edition  of  her 
works  in  8  vols.  4to.,  which  however  seems 
never  to  have  been  published.  She  died  im- 
poverished. 

LENOIR,  an  E.  CO.  of  N.  C,  traversed  by 
Neuse  river;  area,  890  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
7,828,  of  whom  4,116  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  and  the  soil  very  fertile  near  the 
streams.  The  productions  in  1850  were  822,684 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  92,648  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  186  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  18  tar  and 
turpentine  factori^  28  grist  mills,  11  saw  mills, 
14  churches,  and  200  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  North  Carolina  railroad  passes 
through  the  county.    Capital,  Kingston. 

LENORMAND,  Mabib  Anns  Adelaidb,  a 
famous  French  fortune-teller,  bom  in  Alen^on, 
May  27, 1772,  died  in  Paris,  June  26, 1848.  She 
was  of  a  respectable  family,  but  owing  to  the 
death  of  her  father  received  a  very  incomplete 
education,  and  was  for  some  time  a  seamstress. 
At  the  age  of  21  she  went  to  Paris,  and  entered 
a  linen  shop  as  saleswoman.  In  1798  she  formed 
a  partnership  with  a  Mme.  Gilbert  and  a  baker's 
boy  named  Flammemiont  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  fortune-telling.  Hav- 
ing been  complained  of  to  the  police,  Mile.  Le- 
normand  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  sev- 
eral months.  After  obtaining  her  freedom  she 
opened  in  the  me  Honor^Chevalier  a  ^  cabinet 
of  divination,"  which  she  subsequently  removed 
to  the  me  de  Tournon.  Her  nopularity  was  re- 
markable ;  during  40  years  she  was  constantly 
visited  by  persons  of  all  ranks.  The  court  it- 
self contributed  much  to  bring  her  into  vogue, 
and  her  ignorance  and  commonplace  manner  of 
divining  did  not  injure  her  credit  in  the  least 
After  the  fall  of  the  empire  Mile.  Lenormand 
went  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  to  the  congress  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  where  she  attracted  much  at- 


tention, especially  from  the  emperor  Alexander. 
She  was  arrested  in  1809  in  consequence  of  "in- 
discreet revelations,'*  and  again  in  1821  for  some 
political  offence  contained  in  a  book  puhfished 
by  her  under  the  title  of  La  sibylU  au  amgrk 
d^Aix  la  Chapelle.  About  1880  she  sank  into 
obscurity,  and  finally  died  at  the  age  of  71, 
after  predicting  in  one  of  her  books  that  die 
should  live  to  the  age  of  126.  She  became  rich 
by  her  calling.  She  published  during  her  l^e 
many  pamphlets,  and  a  few  books,  of  do  Talne 
with  the  exception  of  her  Souvenin  de  laBd- 
giaue^  cent  jours  dHi\fartune  (1822),  and  Um 
Jaemaires  hietariques  et  uereU  de  rtmp0ro(rttt 
Josephine,  dec.  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1829). 

LENOX,  the  shire  town  of  Berkshire  ca, 
Mass.,  on  the  Housatonic  river,  6  m.  8.  fsm 
Pittsfield,  and  167  m.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in 
1866,  1,921.  The  town  abounds  in  marble  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  which  has  been  employed  in  the 
construction  of  public  buildings  in  Washingtoo 
and  elsewhere,  and  also  in  iron  ore.  At  Laua 
Furnace  are  extensive  iron  works,  and  a  manih 
factory  of  window  glass.  The  village  of  Lenox 
is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  range  of  bills,  has 
a  number  of  elegant  dwelling  houses,  8  chordies 
(Congregational,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist),  an 
academy,  a  court  house,  county  house,  and 
gaol.  In  beauty  of  natural  scenery  Lenox  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  town  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts, and  has  of  late  years  become  a  faTo^ 
ite  summer  resort.  It  has  at  different  timei 
been  the  residence  of  well  known  American  au- 
thors, including  Dr.  William  £.  Channing,  Via 
Catharine  M.  Sedffwick,  and  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. It  was  setued  in  1760,  and  incorporated 
in  1767,  receiving  the  family  name  of  the  dnke 
of  Richmond. 

LENS  (Lat,  a  lentil),  a  transparent  body  used 
for  refracting  light.  A  convex  lens  is  Qsnalij 
of  the  form  of  two  segments  of  spheres,  united 
by  their  bases ;  a  concave  lens,  on  the  contrary, 
has  a  concavity  on  either  side,  into  which  part 
of  a  sphere  will  fit  Concave  lenses  are  used 
in  spectacles  for  the  relief  of  near-sighted  pe^ 
sons,  and  in  the  eyepiece  of  opera  glasses  and 
spy  glasses  of  low  power.  Convex  lensea  are 
used  singly  as  magnifiers.  They  cause  the  rajs 
of  light  which  pass  through  them  to  conrerge 
toward  the  central  line,  at  right  andes  to  their 
surfaces;  so  that  to  an  eye  in  Uie  ri^t  position, 
rays  from  different  parts  of  an  object  make  a 
greater  angle  than  if  they  had  not  come  tbrongh 
the  lens.  Convex  lenses  are  also  used  in  combi- 
nation in  telescopes  and  microscopes,  io  vhich 
the  image  formed  by  one  lens  is  looked  at  nnder 
the  magnifying  power  of  a  second.  The  image 
is  formed  by  a  convex  lens,  by  means  of  its  pow- 
er to  make  the  rays  of  light  converge,  whid 
brings  all  the  light  that  emanated  from  each 
point  of  the  object  again  to  a  point  in  the  air  on 
the  opposite  of  the  lens.  These  points  of  the 
image  have  nearly  the  same  relative  position  as 
the  corresponding  points  in  the  object,  and  may 
be  rendered  visible  by  being  received  npoa 
smoke  or  vapor,  or,  as  in  the  camera  obscnra 
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•od  nuigio  lantern,  npon  a  sheet  The  ima^  in 
the  clear  air  can  be  Been  by  an  eye  plaoed  in  a 
line  prolonged  from  the  object  through  the  im- 
age. If  the  image  be  formed  by  a  single  convex 
lens,  it  will,  on  being  magnified,  be  found  to  have 
two  principal  imperfections,  arising  from  spher- 
ical and  from  chromatic  aberration.  Spher- 
ical aberration  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  lens 
whose  surfaces  are  portions  of  a  sphere  cannot 
bring  the  rays  of  light  from  a  point,  a  fixed  star 
for  example,  to  a  perfect  point.  The  true  sur- 
face for  an  aplanatic  (Gr.  anka^s^  unerring)  lens 
is  formed  byhand  polishing  with  rouge ;  but  this 
labor  is  rendered  less  by  making  the  surfaces  of 
the  two  sides  parts  of  different  spheres,  having 
the  right  proportion  to  each  other.  Ohromotic 
aberration  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  lens 
decomposes  the  light,  refracting  the  different 
colors  unequally,  so  that  if  it  were  aplanatic  for 
each  color,  it  would  form  a  series  of  images,  one 
behind  the  other,  neither  of  which  could  be  seen, 
except  as  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  complemen- 
tary color.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a  concave 
lens  is  employed.  If  this  were  of  the  same  kind 
of  glass,  it  would  diminish  the  magnifying  pow- 
er in  the  same  proportion  that  it  diminished 
the  chromatic  effect.  But  by  taking  a  different 
kind  of  glass,  having  a  greater  power  of  sepa- 
rating colors  than  the  convex  lens  has,  a  com- 
pound achromatic  lens  is  formed,  having  a 
greater  focal  length  than  the  convex  lens;  Siat 
18,  the  concave  lens  neutralizes  only  part  of  the 
magnifying,  but  nearly  all  of  the  chromatic 
effect  of  the  convex  lens.  The  word  aplanatic 
has  been  also  applied  to  various  other  varieties 
of  lenses. 

LENT  (Lat.  Quadragenma),  a  flast  of  40  days, 
which  immediately  precedes  Easter.  The  ori- 
cin  of  the  word  is  uncertain;  some  derive  it 
from  the  Saxon  lencteriy  implying  spring;  or  the 
season  when  the  days  **  lengthen ;"  others  from 
the  German  leinen^  to  thaw.  The  object  of  the 
fiBst  has  also  been  disputed,  but  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  preparation  for  Easter,  and  a  time 
specially  set  apart  for  repentance  over  the  sins 
of  the  past  year ;  while  the  number  of  40  days 
devotea  to  it  is  thought  to  have  reference  to  the 
Savionr^s  40  days'  fast  in  the  wilderness,  to  the 
40  days  of  the  deluge,  the  40  years'  wanderings 
of  the  Jews,  the  40  days  granted  to  the  Nine- 
Yites  for  repentance,  or  the  time  spent  in  fast- 
ing by  Moses  and  Elias.  St.  Jerome  speaks 
of  the  fast  as  a  memorial  of  the  Saviour's  pas- 
sion. According  to  the  some  writer,  as  well 
as  St.  Leo,  St.  Augustine,  and  most  of  the 
fathers  of  the  4th  and  6th  centuriesLit  was  in- 
stituted by  the  apostles,  although  Protestants 
commonly  hold  that  it  was  not  established  until 
the  2d  or  8d  century.  It  seems  to  have  been 
made  obligatory  at  least  as  early  as  A.  D.  260. 
At  first  there  was  great  diversity  in  the  time 
and  manner  of  its  olwervance.  Its  duration  was 
Boon  fixed  by  the  church  at  86  days,  to  which 
4  were  snbsequentiy  added.  The  first  day  of 
Lent  is  called  Ash  Wednesday,  from  a  custom 
which  still   prevails  in  the  Roman  Catholic 


church  of  sprinkling  the  head  or  forehead  with 
o^es.  (See  Ash  Wbdnesday.)  It  is  the  46th 
day  before  Easter,  the  6  Sundays  which  inter- 
vene between  it  and  that  festival  not  being 
counted  as  part  of  Lent  nor  observed  as  fast 
days.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  the  nature 
of  the  fast  is  prescribed  by  rule.  Only  one 
meal  a  day  is  allowed,  and  at  this  the  use  of  flea^ 
meat  is  prohibited,  the  precept  of  fasting  always 
implying  that  of  abstinence  from  fiesh.  A  slight 
refection,  however,  may  be  taken  morning  and 
evening,  the  quantity  of  food  not  to  exceed  2 
ounces  in  the  former  case,  and  8  ounces  in  the 
latter.  But  considerable  modifications  of  these 
rules  ore  mode  in  countries  where  the  climate 
or  habits  of  the  people  render  their  observ- 
ance injurious  to  health,  and  dispensations  are 
also  frequenUy  granted  in  favor  of  particular 
persons.  In  the  United  States  the  use  of  flesh 
meat  la  allowed  several  times  a  week  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  bishops.  In  the  Greek  church 
the  rules  are  stricter,  and  there  are  4  lenten 
fasts  in  the  year.  The  Protestant  denominations 
which  recognize  the  season  of  Lent  leave  the 
manner  of  observance  to  individual  Judgment. 
— A  curious  old  Enfflish  custom  followed  in 
Lent  was  that  of  pelting  a  puppet  called  a 
Jack  o'  Lent,  the  ongin  of  which  is  not  explain- 
ed. Ben  Jonson  alludes  to  it  in  his  ^*  Tale  of  a 
Tub": 

on  an  Aab  Wedneadaj, 
When  thon  didst  etuid  stx  weeks  the  Jack  o*  Lent 
For  boys  to  hurl  three  throws  s  penny  st  thee. 

In  a  ballad  called  "Lenton  Stuff,"  found  in  a 
MS.  in  the  Ashmolean  museum,  occur  the  fol- 
lowing verses : 

Then  Jake  k  Lent  oomes  jostlynge  In, 

With  the  hedpeece  of  a  herynge, 
And  sairthe,  repent  yowe  of  yower  syn, 

For  shame,  syrs,  leve  yower  swerynge : 
And  to  Palme  Sonday  doethe  he  ryde. 
With  sprots  and  herryngs  by  bys  srde. 
And  makes  m  end  oiLenton  tyde  I 

The  4th  Sunday  of  Lent  is  often  termed  Mid- 
Lent  Sunday  or  Passion  Sunday;  it  was  for- 
merly known  as  "  Carl  Sunday,"  and  on  that 
day  beans  or  peas  called  ^'  carlings"  used  to  be 
given  away  or  eaten.  Thus  an  English  trans- 
lator (1607)  gives  the  following  passage  from 
the  Quadragetimale  Spirituale  (Paris,  1665) : 
*^  After  the  sollad  (eaten  in  Lent  at  the  first  ser- 
vice) we  eat  fried  beones,  by  which  we  under- 
stand confession.  When  we  would  have  beanes 
well  sooden,  we  lay  them  in  steepe,  for  other- 
wise they  will  never  seeth  kindly.  Therefore, 
if  we  purpose  to  mend  our  faults,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient barely  to  confess  them  at  all  adventure, 
but  we  must  let  our  confession  lie  in  steepe  in 
the  water  of  meditation."  In  his  ^' Colin 
Clout"  Skelton  writes: 

In  holy  Lenton  Season, 

Te  will  neither  Beanes  nor  Peason, 
Bnt  ye  look  to  be  let  loose 
To  a  pigge  or  to  a  goose. 

Lent  If  preceded  in  some  countries  by  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  carnival.  (See  Cabniyal.)  The 
day  before  Ash  Wednesiiay  is  called  Shrove 
Tuesday,  because  the  faithfhl  used  then  to  con- 
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fess  and  be  shriyen,  in  preparation  for  the  fast 
(See  Holt  Week,  and  Good  Fbidat.) 

I^NTIL  (Lat.  lent),  an  esculent  seed  belong- 
ing to  a  plant  (ervum  Una,  Linn.)  of  the  natural 
oraer  uguminoMs  or  pea  family,  and  used  for 
food  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xxy.  84,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  The  lentils  of  Egypt  used  to  be 
held  in  mach  esteem.  It  was  a  preparation  of 
this  diet  which  Esau  exchanged  for  his  birth- 
right, under  the  name  of  '^  red  pottage ;''  and 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  "  Trayels  in  Bar- 
barj,''  the  lenUls  were  dressed  in  the  same 
manner  as  beans,  dissolying  into  a  mass  and 
making  a  pottage  of  a  chocolate  color.  In 
Egypt  and  Syria  the  parched  seeds  are  exposed 
for  aale  in  the  shops,  and  they  are  esteemed  the 
best  food  to  carry  upon  long  journeys.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  its  use  is  yery  common, 
especially  by  the  Roman  Catholics  during  Lent. 
In  France  and  Italy  there  are  at  least  8  yarieties 
known  in  agriculture.  Large  quantities  of  len- 
tils are  imported  into  London  from  Hamburg  to 
be  used  as  an  ingredient  in  soups  and  sauces,  Do- 
ing much  prized  b^  cooks.  Tne  cnltiyation  of 
the  lentil  is  yery  similar  to  that  of  the  pea,  re- 
quiring a  dry,  warm,  sandy  soil ;  and  though 
ripening  sooner  it  roust  be  sown  later,  and  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre. 
The  straw  is  considered  delicate  and  nutri- 
tious, and  is  fed  to  lambs  and  calyes.  Like  other 
legumes,  the  lentil  contains  a  great  amount  of 
nutriment,  Einhoff  finding  in  8,840  parts  1,260 
of  starch  and  1.488  of  matter  analogous  to  animid 
matter.  The  lentil  is  seldom  seen  in  American 
cultiyation,  and  would  probably  be  found  in- 
ferior to  many  sorts  of  garden  and  field  beans 
(species  of  phaseohU)^  which  our  hot  sununers 
permit  us  to  raise. 

LENTULUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fam- 
ily, long  prominent  in  anciept  Roman  history. 
— PuBLins  LsNTULUs  SuBA.  (killed  Dec.  5,  68 
B.  0.),  the  chief  associate  of  Oatiline,  wasqusBs- 
tor  in  81,  pretor  in  76,  consul  in  71,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  ejected  from  the  senate  for 
his  infamous  life.  Joining  the  conspiracy  of 
Oatiline,  he  became  praetor  again  in  68,  was  left 
in  command  of  the  conspirators  in  the  city  when 
Oatiline  departed  to  Etruria,  was  detected  and 
proyed  guilty  by  Cicero  through  the  AUobroges, 
and  was  strangled  in  the  Capitoline  prison. 

LEO,  the  name  of  12  popes,  of  whom  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important  I.  Leo  I.,  saint, 
sumained  the  Great,  bom  in  Rome  about  890, 
died  April  1 1, 461 .  He  succeeded  Sixtus  III.  in 
440,  and  marked  his  accession  to  the  pontificate 
by  seyeral  important  reforms.  He  extended  to 
subdoacons  the  obligation  of  celibacy,  enacted 
penal  laws  against  married  monks,  and  procured 
from  the  emperor  Yalentinian  III.  an  edict 
confirming  all  the  preyious  ordinances  passed 
against  the  Manichseans.  His  energetic  meas- 
ures toward  these  heretics  were  followed  by 
similar  contests  with  the  Pelagians  and  Priscil- 
lianists,  and  with  the  famous  Entyches,  whose 
opinions  were  condemned  by  the  council  of 


Chalcedon  in  461,  at  which  the  l^tesof  Pop^ 
Leo  presided.  In  the  mean  time  Atnia  tlieHim 
had  invaded  Italy  and  dispersed  the  emperor's 
legions,  and  was  rapidly  drawing  near  Rome, 
when  Leo,  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  went 
out  to  meet  him.    Struck  with  awe  at  tbe 
yenerable  aspect  of  the  pontiff  or  according  to 
the  legend  terrified  by  an  apparition  of  ^ 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  barbarian  yielded  to 
Leo*s  prayers  and  agreed  to  retire  beyond  the 
Danube.    When,  8  years  afterward  (456),  Gea- 
serio  led  his  Yandak  into  Italy,  the  pope  sgain 
became  a  mediator,  and  wrung  from  the  eoa- 
queror  a  promise  that  Rome  should  be  epared 
from  the  fiames  and  the  liyes  of  its  inhabitants 
preseryed.    The  rest  of  Leo^s  pontificate  wa? 
passed  in  the  peaceful  prosecution  of  thoee 
ecclenastical  rerorms  which  haye  won  for  him 
the  surname  of  Great    He  was  a  yolumlnom 
writer,  and  the  first  pope  whose  letters  have 
been  preseryed  to  our  time.  They  may  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  Labbe,  and  haye  also  been 
published  separately  under  yarious  titles.   IL 
Lbo  X.  (Giovanni  db*  Mkdici),  bom  in  Flo^ 
enoe,  Dec.  11, 1476,  died  in  Rome,  Dec  1, 1521. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Loreniso  de^  Medici, 
sumamed  the  Magnificenj;^  and  of  his  wife 
Clarice  Orsino.    His  father  destined  him  firom 
childhood  for  the  church,  and  made  sooh  nae 
of  his  infiuence  that  Gioyanni  was  in  posaesson 
of  two  benefices  before  he  was  8  years  old,  and 
was  made  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  18,  under 
condition  howeyer  that  he  should  not  enter  the 
sacred  college  nor  assume  the  insignia  of  bii 
rank  for  the  space  of  8  years.    He  had  alreadj 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education  under 
the  tutorship  of  Politian,  Demetrius  Ohalcon- 
dyles,  and  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  and  now  re- 
paired to  Pisa  to  study  theology  and  canon  law. 
In  March,  1492,  having  been  inyested  with  his 
dignity  as  a  prince  of  the  church,  he  removed 
to  Rome.    Within  8  weeks  he  was  summoned 
back  to  Florence  by  the  death  of  his  father. 
The  young  cardinal  preyed  a  worthy  successor 
of  Lorenzo  in  the  patronage  of  men  of  learning, 
and  his  tutor  Gbalcondyles  was  one  of  tlie  first 
to  experience  his  liberality.    On  the  aoceasioo 
of  Alexander  YI.  to  the  pontificate  in  the  aauM 
year,  he  deemed  it  prudent  again  to  retire  firom 
Rome,  imd  spent  the  two  following  yean  at 
Florence ;  but  the  indignation  of  his  townsmea 
at  the  part  played  by  the  Medici  on  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  by  Charles  VIIL  of  France,  obliged 
him  in  1494  to  escape  to  Bologna,  whence,  after 
sharing  with  his  brothers  in  8  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  restore  his  family  to  their  anoitat 
place,  he  made  a  tour  with  11  oompaoioni 
through  Germany,  Flanders,  and  France.    Ub* 
der  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  came  to  the  throne  la 
1608,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  direetioa 
of  the  papal  troops  in  tbe  war  with  the  Frendx 
in  Italy,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Rayenna,  April  11,  1512,  but  soon  afterward 
made  his  escape.    On  tbe  death  of  JuUus  11. 
in  Feb.  1618,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  ea 
March  11  was  elected  pope,  taking  the  name  of 
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Leo  X.  H6  had  yet  received  only  deacon's 
orders ;  he  was  raised  to  the  priesthood  March 
15,  ooDsecrated  hishop  on  the  17th,  and  crown- 
0±  on  the  19th.  He  hegan  his  pontificate  hy 
pardonbig  the  authors  of  a  conspiracy  against 
his  fiunily  in  Florence,  and  showing  particular 
&Tor  to  certain  persons  who  had  heen  among 
the  enemies  of  the  Kedici.  He  appointed  as 
his  secretaries  the  scholors  Bembo  and  Sadoleti, 
who  had  only  their  merit  to  recommend  them, 
and  the  flattering  prospects  of  his  reign  at  once 
drew  to  Rome  a  multitude  of  men  of  letters  and 
sdenoe.  in  his  patronage  of  whom  consists  his 
best  title  to  greatness.  He  was  not  long  in  un- 
▼eiling  the  main  features  of  his  policy.  To 
compose  the  mutual  dissensions  of  the  Christian 
princes  and  unite  them  against  the  Turks,  and 
to  drive  from  Italy  the  fVench  and  Spaniards 
who,  masters  or  clidmants  of  its  K  and  S.  ex- 
tremitifis,  kept  the  central  states  in  continual 
warfere^  were  the  principal  objects  of  his  reign. 
At  his  accession  the  French  king  Louis  Xu., 
in  alliance  with  the  Venetians,  was  preparing 
to  enforce  his  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
The  pope  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Henry 
YIIL  of  Inland,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  enlisted  a  force  of 
Swiss  mercenaries,  who  defeated  the  invaders 
at  Novara,  June  6,  1613.  The  French  mon- 
arch was  forced  to  abandon  his  claims  and  seek 
a  reconciliation  with  the  holy  see,  and  in  the 
Ikdlowing  year  he  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Leo 
by  which  he  engaged  to  favor  the  papal  designs 
for  expelling  the  Spaniards  from  Naples.  In 
retom  the  pontiff  rehixed  for  a  time  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Milan  project;  and  although  on  the 
renewal  of  the  war  by  Louis^  successor  Francis 
I.  he  again  brought  his  troops  into  the  field, 
he  acted  mostly  on  the  defensive,  and  after  the 
fiunous  French  victory  of  Melegnano  (Marignan), 
Sept.  18, 1615,  and  the  subsequent  occupation 
of  Jfilan,  proposed  an  accommodation.  He  had 
a  personal  interview  with  the  king  at  Bologna, 
at  which  were  arranged  the  terms  of  a  concor- 
dat whereby  the  **  pragmatic  sanction,''  guar- 
anteeing the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church, 
was  abolished,  the  payment  of  annates  secured 
to  the  pope,  and  the  right  of  nomination  to  bene- 
fices reserved  by  the  king.  The  holy  see,  how- 
ever, was  obliged  to  give  up  the  cities  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza.  At  peace  with  foreign  powers, 
Leo  had  now  leisure  to  attend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  fiunily.  The  duke  of  IJrbino,  who, 
bemde  violating  his  feudal  obligations,  had  been 
goilty  of  the  murder  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia  with 
his  own  hand,  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Rome, 
and  fiuling  to  obey  was  excommunicated  (1616) 
and  stripped  of  his  possessions,  with  which  the 
pope's  nephew  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  imme- 
diately invested.  On  Lorenzo's  death  with- 
out male  heirs  soon  afterward,  the  duchy  was 
annexed  to  the  Papal  States.  Meanwhile  a 
conspiracy  against  the  pontiff's  life  was  detect- 
ed in  the  sacred  college,  and  a  cardinal  and 
two  subordinate  confederates  were  executed^ 
Scarcely  had  Leo  passed  this  danger  to  his  per- 


son when  his  spiritual  supremacy  was  attacked 
by  the  great  religious  revolution  under  Luther. 
For  a  particular  account  of  this  movement,  see 
LuTHEB,  and  Reformatiok  ;  its  immediate  oc- 
casion was  the  publication  by  the  pope  of  an 
indulgence  to  all  persons  who,  among  oiher  con- 
ditions, should  contribute  money  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Bome,  an 
object  which  had  occupied  his  attention  during 
his  whole  pontificate.  The  conduct  of  Leo  to- 
ward Luther  has  not  received  the  general  com- 
mendation of  either  party.  The  Protestants 
blame  his  obstinate  refcisal  of  plans  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputed  points,  and  he  has 
been  charged  by  some  Oatholio  writers  with  a 
leniency  but  for  which  the  reformation  might 
have  been  checked  at  the  outset  He  found 
fresh  cause  for  anxiety  in  the  menacing  attitude 
of  the  Turks,  against  whom  he  endeavored  to 
form  a  general  offensive  league,  but  succeeded 
only  in  bringing  about  a  defensive  one  (1618). 
In  furtherance  of  this  league  he  published  a 

Seneral  truce  for  6  years  throughoat  Ohristen- 
om,  threatening  with  excommunication  any 
sovereign  who  should  break  it.  Nevertheless 
he  seized  Perugia  and  otber  small  Italian  states, 
made  an  attempt  on  Ferrara,  prosecuted  his 
plans  against  Naples,  and  renewed  his  efforts 
against  the  French,  whom  he  expelled  from 
Milan,  Parma,  and  Piacenza.  Eight  days  after 
receiving  intelligence  of  these  successes  he  died 
so  suddenly  that  he  is  said  not  to  have  received 
the  last  sacraments  of  the  church.  A  post-mortem 
examination  is  said  to  have  revealed  traces  of 
poison,  how  or  by  whom  administered  was  never 
ascertained.  The  character  of  Leo  has  been 
judged  with  more  prejudice  and  discrepancy 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  person  known  in 
history.  He  has  been  accused  of  political  insin- 
cerity, of  adding  treachery  to  injustice  in  his  an- 
nexation of  neighbdk'ing  states,  of  an  inordinate 
anxiety  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  and 
of  many  failings  which,  however  readily  pardon- 
ed in  a  great  prince,  become  odious  in  a  Christian 
priest.  But  whatever  estimate  we  form  of  his 
character,  due  allowance  roust  be  made  for  the 
violent  spirit  of  partisanship  in  which  the  con- 
temporary biographies  of  him  were  written. 
While  his  foreign  policy  was  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened, he  governed  his  own  subiects  with  wisdom 
and  justice,  and  his  reign  was  long  gratefully  re- 
membered b^  the  Romans  as  an  era  of  happiness 
and  prospenty.  Engaging  and  afiable  in  man- 
ners, gay  or  dignified  as  occasion  demanded, 
and  gSted  with  great  powers  of  conversation, 
he  charmed  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
His  private  life  both  before  and  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne  was  chaste  and  decorous. 
He  was  generous  to  excess,  magnificent  in  his 
tastes,  passionately  fond  of  the  chase,  but  tem- 
perate in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Though  not 
a  profound  scholar,  and  accused,  but  apparently 
with  injustice,  of  neglecting  the  studies  best 
fitted  to  his  station,  he  was  well  versed  in  the 
lighter  branches  of  literature  and  a  proficient  in 
the  art  of  music.    He  delighted  above  all  things 
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in  the  sociei^  of  artists,  poeta,  and  learned  men. 
He  corre8pi>Dded  with  Erasmus;  patronized 
Ariosto  and  Sanazzaro ;  founded  the  Greek  in- 
stitnte;  established  a  Greek  press;  offered  re- 
wards for  the  discovery  of  ancient  manoscripts ; 
published  at  his  own  cost  Pagnini*s  version  of 
the  Scriptures;  increased  the  Vatican  library; 
and  employed  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael  in 
the  execution  of  some  of  their  greatest  works. 
His  munificence  mieht  well  entiSe  the  reign  of 
Leo  X.  to  rank  as  the  golden  age  of  Italian  art 
and  letters.  "  Happy  is  it  for  the  world,"  savs 
Boscoe,  *^  when  the  pursuits  of  such  individuals, 
instead  of  being  devoted,  through  blind  ambi- 
tion, to  the  subjugation  or  destruction  of  the 
human  race,  are  directed  toward  those  bene- 
ficent and  generous  ends,  which,  amid  all  his 
avocations,  Leo  the  Tenth  appears  to  have  kept 
continually  in  view."  See  Audin,  HUtavre  de 
LionX.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1844),  and  Boscoe^s 
'^Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X."  (6ch  ed.  re- 
vised, 2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1858).  IIL  Lbo 
Xn.  (Annibale  delul  Genoa),  bom  in  the 
territory  of  Spoleto,  Aug.  2, 1760,  died  Feb.  10, 
1829.  Before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate 
he  was  papal  nuncio  at  several  German  courts, 
and  was  sent  to  France  on  a  special  mission  by 
Pius  VIL,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  papacv 
Sept.  27, 1828.  He  governed  the  church  with 
a  firmness  which  involved  him  in  disputes  with 
France  and  Austria,  and  administered  the  af- 
fJAirs  of  his  temporal  dominions  to  the  great 
benefit  and  satisfiaction  of  his  snbiects.  He  ex- 
erted himcelf  to  suppress  brigandage  and  men- 
dicity, promote  education  and  literature,  and 
suppress  secret  societies.  He  published  a  Jubi- 
lee for  the  year  1826,  and  in  a  circular  letter  to 
the  Christian  nations  warmly  attacked  Bible  so- 
cieties.   He  was  succeeded  by  Pius  YIIL 

LEO  I.,  Flayius,  sumamed  the  Thracian,  and 
the  Great,  a  Byzantine  emperor,  born  in  the 
country  of  the  Bessi,  in  Thrace,  about  A.  D.  400, 
died  in  Jan.  474.  At  the  death  of  Marcian  in 
457  he  was  only  a  military  tribune ;  but  being 
prochumed  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  the  choice 
was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  he  was  crown- 
ed by  the  patriarch  Anatolins,  this  being  the 
first  instance  of  a  prince  receiving  his  crown 
from  the  hands  of  a  bishop.  He  continued  the 
measures  of  his  predecessor  against  the  Enty- 
chians  in  Alexandria,  successfully  encountering 
the  opposition  of  his  minister,  the  Arian  chief 
Aspar,  by  whose  influence  he  had  been  raised 
to  the  throne.  In  466  the  Huns  invaded  Dacia 
and  threatened  the  eastern  empire,  but  were 
defeated  by  the  generals  of  Leo,  their  principal 
chief  Dengizec,  a  son  of  Attila,  being  killed.  In 
468  he  concerted  with  Anthemius,  the  emperor 
of  the  West,  an  expedition  against  Gknserio, 
king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  Basiliscus  more  than  1,000  ships,  each 
with  100  men,  came  to  land  near  Carthage,  but 
were  attacked  by  night  with  fire  ships,  ana  the 
whole  fieet  was  destroyed  or  dispersed.  This 
disastrous  result  was  charged  upon  Aspar,  who 
with  one  of  his  sons  escaped  from  a  popular 


tunnlt  only  to  be  assassinated  by  a  band  of  Am 
emperor's  bodv  guard  within  the  precincts  of 
the  palace.  The  Arian  followers  of  Aspar  en- 
couraged the  intrigues  of  Bicimer  in  the  West, 
and  incited  the  Goths  to  invade  Thrace,  and  for 
two  years  to  threaten  Constantinople.  Among 
the  extraordinary  events  of  this  reign  wen  the 
destruction  of  Antioch  by  an  earthquake  (468),  a 
confiagration  in  Constantinople  .(465X  mmm 
and  destructive  inundations  (469),  and  an  enip- 
tion  of  Vesuvius  (572),  which,  according  to  aU 
the  historians,  was  not  only  felt  at  GonatantiDO- 
ple,  but  caused  showers  of  ashes  which  coTer^ 
the  roofs  of  houses  with  a  coat  8  inches  thidu 
LEO  lU.,  Flavitts,  surnamed  the  Isanrian,! 
Byzantine  emperor,  born  in  Isauria  aboot  (^ 
raised  to  the  tlirone  in  717,  died  Jane  18, 741. 
The  son  of  a  farmer  who  emigrated  fi^m  Ana 
Minor  to  Thrace,  he  joined  the  army  under  Jus- 
tinian II.,  was  rapidly  promoted,  and  inTlSwai 
appointed  by  Anastasius  II.  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  Asia,  where  he  held  tba 
field  against  the  Arabs.  When  in  71 6  the  gtowb 
was  seized  by  Theodosius  III.,  Leo  dedared  Inn 
a  usurper,  outwitted  and  avoided  the  Arab  gea- 
eral  Muslima,  marched  upon  Oonstantinoph^ 
forced  him  to  resign  (Karch,  717),  and  became 
himself  master  of  the  empire.  The  Sanceu^ 
against  whom  he  had  warz^ad  in  Asia,  and  vlio 
were  ardent  to  revenge  the  trick  by  which  hi 
had  foiled  them,  immediately  appeared  under 
the  caliph  Solyman  with  an  immense  anny  aod 
fleet  before  Oonstantinople.  This  siege,  the  third 
by  the  Saracens,  lasted  two  years  (718-720),  soo- 
cessively  under  Solyman  and  Omar  II.;  and  id 
powerful  were  the  Mohammedan  armaments  thit 
the  provinces  expected  the  downfall  of  Leo,  tbi 
western  kingdoms  heard  that  a  caliph  bad  aS' 
cended  the  Byzantine  throne,  and  two  scbemei 
of  rebellion  were  plotted,  which  were  qoicklj 
suppressed  when  the  triumph  of  the  emperor 
was  known.  The  Arab  fleet  was  routed  in  two 
engagements,  was  partially  consumed  by  the 
Greek  fire,  and  few  of  the  ships  regain^  the 
harbors  of  Syria.  In  726  Leo  promulgated  aa 
edict  for  the  removal  of  images  &om  all  the 
churches  of  the  empire,  in  o^er  perhaps  t» 
make  Jews  and  Mohammedans  more  favorabtf 
inclined  to  Christian  worship,  and  thus  inaa- 
gnrated  the  party  of  the  iconoobsts,  and  a  coar 
flict  of  120  years.  He  was  opposed  bj  Ger- 
manna,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  John  tlis 
Damascene,  and  John  Chrysorrhoas  in  the  £fit| 
and  by  Popes  Gregory  IL  and  III.  in  the  Vest 
The  iconoclasts  were  condemned  by  a  connd! 
assembled  at  Bome  in  782;  an  expedition  seat 
by  the  emperor  into  Italy  (784)  to  reduce  the 
cities  opposed  to  the  edict  failed  in  its  obje^ 
and  the  exarchate  of  Bavenna  was  transfened 
fh>m  the  Greeks  to  the  Lombards.  In  the  Eutf 
there  was  a  rebellion  in  the  Peloponnesoi  end 
the  Cyclades,  and  a  revolt  in  the  capital,  the  la^ 
ter  of  which  was  quelled  only  after  mndi  bloo^ 
shed.  The  numerous  professors  in  the  schooli 
of  Constantinople  favored  the  use  of  inuM 
and  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  therefore  ordered 
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tbe  library  of  St  Sophia  to  be  bamed.  It  is 
more  probable  that  this  library  of  86,000  vol- 
umes was  accidentally  destroyed  in  some  con- 
flagration. After  the  check  which  his  forces 
experienced  in  Ital^,  he  transferred  Greece  and 
nijria  from  the  spiritnal  aathority  of  the  popes . 
to  that  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  The 
latter  years  of  his  reign  were  occnoied  with 
violent  wars  with  the  Arabs.  An  aaventnrer, 
who  claimed  to  be  Tiberius,  a  son  of  Justinian 
II.,  was  supported  by  the  caliph,  and  made  his 
entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the  garb  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  In  789  the  Arab  general  Solyman 
invaded  the  Roman  territories  with  90,000  men, 
in  8  divisions,  but  retreated  into  Syria  after  the 
defeat  of  one  of  the  bodies  in  a  pitched  battle  in 
Phrygta.  In  740  an  earthquake  caused  calami- 
ties uironghout  the  empire,  demolishing  a  part 
of  the  waUB  of  Constantinople,  and  destroying 
whole  towns  in  Thrace  and  in  Egypt. 

LEO  v.,  FuLvirs,  sumamed  tlie  Armenian,  a 
Byzantine  emperor,  reigned  from  818  to  820. 
He  was  of  noble  Armenian  descent,  distinguish- 
ed himself  as  a  general  under  Nicephorus  I. 
(802-811),  was  exiled  for  treachery,  but  soon  re- 
called by  Michael  I.,  and  appointed  commander 
of  the  troops  in  Asia.  Michael  was  chiefly 
unpopular  as  the  husband  of  the  masculine 
and  presuming  Procopia,  and  his  downfall  and 
the  elevation  of  Leo  had  been  foretold  by  an 
Asiatic  prophetess.  In  818  Leo  and  the  em- 
peror lea  an  expedition  against  the  Bulgarians, 
and  were  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Adrianople. 
Michael  withdrew  to  Constantinople,  leaving  a 
disafllbcted  army  under  the  command  of  I^o, 
who  was  the  secret  cause  of  the  defeat,  and 
whose  fi-iends  now  persuaded  the  soldiers  to 
proclaim  him  emperor.  The  rebel  army  march- 
ed toward  the  capital,  and  to  avoid  civil  war 
Michael  resigned  to  the  conspirators  the  keys 
of  the  city  and  the  palace,  ana  retired  to  a  con- 
vent. The  Bulgarians  immediately  appeared 
before  Constantinople,  desolated  its  suburbs, 
captured  Adrianople,  and  reduced  Thrace  to  a 
desert,  but  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  by  Leo  at 
Mesembrya  in  814.  In  815  he  invaded  their 
territory,  obtained  a  truce  for  80  years,  and  by 
hia  fierce  onsets  left  such  an  impression  on  these 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  Byzantine  empire  that 
they  remained  quiet  during  74  years.  Educated 
in  a  camp,  he  reformed  the  civil  government  by 
introducing  into  it  the  strictness  of  military  dis- 
cipline, ana  his  incessant  oversight  and  formi- 
dable punishments  improved  the  administration 
both  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  He  pro- 
tected the  iconoclasts,  and  nis  severity  agmnst 
the  advocates  of  images  created  numerous  ene- 
mies. Michael  the  Stammerer  had  contribut- 
ed laigely  to  his  elevation,  and  had  been  his 
stanch  adherent,  but  after  repeated  warnings 
was  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  was  sentenced 
to  death.  On  the  day  appointed  for  his  execu- 
tion a  band  of  priests  and  dianters  was  admitted 
into  the  palatial  chapel  to  sing  matins.  A  body 
of  conspirators,  friends  of  Michael,  minded  with 
this  procession,  in  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  with 


swords  under  their  robes,  and  at  a  given  signal 
they  rushed  upon  the  emperor,  who  perished  at 
the  altar,  after  bravely  defending  himself  with 
the  great  cross. 

LEO  YL,  Flaviitb,  surnamed  the  Philosopher, 
a  Byzantine  emperor,  born  in  865,  ascended  the 
throne  in  886,  died  in  911.  He  was,  associated 
with  his  father  Basil  I.  in  tbe  government  two 
years  before  he  succeeded  him.  Narrowly  es- 
caping from  a  false  accusation  of  parricide  made 
by  the  minister  Santabaren  and  the  patriarch 
Photius,  he  began  his  reign  by  banishing  one  of 
them  and  deposing  the  other.  From  887  to  891 
he  warred  against  the  Saracens  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Italy.  The  mismanagement  of  the  prime  minis- 
ter Stylianus,  who  disregarded  the  privileges  of 
Bulgarian  merchants,  occasioned  a  severe  war 
with  that  people,  which  Leo  terminated  in  894 
by  involving  the  Bulgarians  by  means  of  in- 
trigues in  hostilities  with  the  Hungarians.  The 
inactivity  of  the  emperor  exposed  him  to  a  series 
of  conspiracies,  and  invited  new  attacks  by  the 
Saracens,  who  in  904  captured  and  plundered 
Thessalonica.  In  911  they  defeated  the  Greek 
fleet  near  Samos.  Leo  combined  the  legislative 
and  executive  powers  in  his  own  person,  and 
extinguished  the  last  remains  of  the  authority 
of  the  senate.  He  was  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithfhl  on  account  of  his  fourth 
nuptials,  the  Greek  church  tolerating  only  a 
second  marriage.  His  title  of  Philosopher  he 
received  for  having  written  several  works  on 
theological  and  profane  subjects.  The  '*  Basi- 
lics,"  or  imperial  constitutions,  being'  a  Greek 
translation  and  revision  of  Justinian's  CarpVM 
JurUy  with  the  addition  of  subsequent  constitu- 
tions, were  begun  under  Basil  I.,  and  completed 
under  Leo  and  Oonstantine  Porphyrogenitus. 
The  principal  writings  attributed  to  Leo  are  88 
orations,  chiefly  on  theological  subject?,  an  im- 
portant treatise  on  military  tactics,  and  a  work 
on  "  Oracles,*'  in  which  the  fates  of  the  empire  are 
foretold  bv  the  arts  of  astrology  and  divination. 

LEO,  HsiNiiiCH,  a  German  historian,  born  in 
Budolstadt,  March  19, 1799.  He  was  educated 
at  Breslau  and  Jena,  and  had  begun  special  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  the  middle  ages 
before  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy in  1820.  In  1822  he  went  to  fterlin, 
where  he  was  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Hegel. 
In  1824  he  published  a  remarkable  work  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Lombard  cities.  In  1828  he 
was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  history  in 
the  university  of  Halle,  which  he  still  holds. 
In  later  life  he  opposed  Hegelianism  and  politi- 
cal liberalism  with  the  same  vigor  and  zeal  that 
he  had  displayed  as  a  young  man  in  their  de- 
fence. Among  his  more  important  historical 
works  are :  Handhuch  der  Oetehichte  des  MiU 
Ulalten  (1880);  Getchiehte  der  Italienuehm 
Stdtaten  (5  vols.,  1829-'d0) ;  and  a  work  on  the 
history  of  the  Netherlands  (2  vols.,  1882-'5). 
His  principal  controversial  writings  against  lib- 
eral tendencies  are :  Herr  Dr,  JHetterweg  and 
die  Deutsehen  UniverHtdten  (1886);  Send»chrei- 
dm  an  Gdrres  (1888) ;  and  IHe  Hegelingen  (1888), 
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which  caused  a  lively  discossion.  He  has  also 
written  a  treatise  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
state  (1833),  a  manual  of  universal  history  (6 
vols.,  1835-^44),  several  works  pertaining  to  the 
antiquities  and  language  of  the  Germans,  as 
Beomdf  (1889)  ai^  Die  MaCberguche  Qloue 
(184S^-'5),.and  Die  Feriensehriften,  containing 
studies  on  Celtic  antiquities^ 

LEO  AFRIOAKUS.    See  Atbioakvb. 

LEO  ALLATIU8.    See  Allatius. 

LEOBEN,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  province 
of  Styria,  on  the  Mur ;  pop.  ahont  2,600.  The 
inhahitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  mining  and 
forging  iron.  The  preliminary  treaty  between 
the  French  republic  and  Austria,  which  termi- 
nated Napoleon^s  2d  Italian  campaign,  and  was 
followed  by  the  peace  of  Oampo  Formio,  was 
concluded  here,  April  18,  1797. 

LEOOHARES,  an  Athenian  sculptor,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
B.  0.  He  was  one  of  the  artists  employed  by 
Artemisia  of  Caria  on  the  tomb  of  her  husband 
Mausolus.  He  was  also  one  of  those  engaged 
by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  execute  memorials  of 
his  victory  at  Gheronea;  but  his  ehef  cTosutre 
was  his  bronze  statue  of  the  **  Abduction  of 
Ganymede  by  the  Bird  of  Jove,"  of  which  the 
best  extant  copy  is  at  Rome.  His  statue  of 
"  Zeus  Oeraunins"  was  also  very  celebrated. 

LEON.  L  A  N.  CO.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on  Ga., 
and  bounded  W.  by  Ocklockonnee  river ;  area, 
700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 1 1,442,  of  whom  8,208 
were  slaves,  since  which  its  limits  have  been 
reduced.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  pro- 
ductive soil.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
88,282  lbs.  of  rice,  178  hhds.  of  sugar,  16,107 
bales  of  cotton,  and  1,792  galls,  of  molasses. 
There  were  8  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  and  19 
churches.  Capital.  Tallahassee.  II.  A  central 
CO.  of  Texas,  bounded  E.  by  the  Trinity  and  W. 
by  the  Navasoto  river;  area,  1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1850,  1,946,  of  whom  621  were  slaves.  The 
soil  on  the  uplands  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  in  the 
bottoms  a  rich  black  loam  producing  an  average 
of  800  lbs.  of  cotton  to  the  acre.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  66,545  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  18,089  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  918  bales  of 
cotton.    Capital,  Leona. 

LEON,  a  city  of  the  republic  and  capital  of 
the  ancient  province  of  Nicaragua;  pop.  85,- 
000.    It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 

Slain  of  Leon,  about  midway  between  Lake 
[anagua  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  12°  25' 
N.,  long.  86°  57'  W.  Next  to  Guatemala  it  is 
the  largest  and  roost  important  city  in  all  Cen- 
trid  America.  It  was  founded  in  1528  by  Her- 
nandez de  Cordova  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  Lake 
Managua,  at  a  point  called  Moabita,  whence  it 
was  removed  to  its  present  site,  on  that  of  the 
aboriginal  town  of  Snbtiaba,  in  1610.  On  the 
N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  city  are  deep  ravines,  in 
which  are  a  multitude  of  springs,  forming  peren- 
nial streams,  whence  the  people  draw  their  prin- 
cipal supply  of  water.  Tne  large  harrio  or  ward 
of  Guadalupe  is  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  city 
proper,  the  intervening  ravine  being  spanned 


by  a  high  and  substantial  bridge.  Dnrhig  the 
contests  between  the  aristocratic  and  repub- 
lican parties  which  followed  the  declaration  of 
independence  from  Spain  in  1828,  a  large  part 
of  the  city,  including  its  richest  portion,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Over  1,000  buildings  were 
burned  in  a  single  night,  and  there  are  entire 
squares  of  rums  that  were  once  palaces.  Whole 
streets,  now  almost  deserted  and  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  bushes,  are  lined  with  tixe  re- 
mains of  large  and  beautiful  edificea.  Like  dl 
other  Spanish  cities,  Leon  covers  a  huge  area 
of  ground.  It  Is  regularly  laid  out,  with  squares 
or  platoM  in  each  ecclesiastical  or  manieipal 
district.  The  houses  are  rarely  of  more  than 
one  story,  but  generally  have  high  arched  en- 
trances, above  which  were  andently  engraved 
the  arms  of  the  proprietor.  The  public  edifices 
are  among  the  finest  in  Spanish  America,  and 
the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  ranks  second  to 
no  similar  structure  on  the  continentw  It  coven 
an  entire  square,  is  of  solid  masonry  throng 
out,  was  87  years  in  building,  was  finished  in 
1748,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  $5,000,000.  Ita 
roof  is  of  masonry,  supported  on  massive  arcfaea 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  fortress,  and  in  1823 
80  pieces  of  artillery  were  mounted  on  ita  roo£ 
Beside  the  cathedrtd,  Leon  has  16  churches,  of 
which  La  Merced,  Recoleccion,  and  Calvario  are 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  fine  fa^es.  Thxxt 
are  2  hospitals  and  a  university,  the  Tridenttne 
college  of  San  Ramon,  founded  in  1675.  It  vm 
once  very  flourishing,  and  had  numerous  ato- 
dents,  with  professorships  of  law  and  medicine. 
The  city  is  well  paved,  and  on  the  whole  deia, 
well  ventilated,  and  salubrious.  It  is  the  aotoal 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  republic,  aod  the 
president  and  his  cabinet  reside  here,  altboogh 
the  legislature  meets  in  the  city  of  Maaagnai 
which  is  nominally  the  capital.  The  view 
around  Leon  is  one  of  the  finest  and  moat  ex- 
tensive in  the  world.  Not  fewer  than  18  Tolca- 
noes  are  visible  from  the  roof  of  the  cathednd, 
comprising  the  entire  volcanic  range  of  the 
Marabios.  Altogether  Leon  and  the  sorroimd- 
ing  country  fully  Justify  the  eulogiom  of  tiie  old 
friar  Thomas  Gage,  who  wrote  in  1665 :  ^  It  is 
very  curiously  built,  for  the  chief  delight  of  the 
inhabitants  is  in  their  houses,  in  their  ^ardeos^ 
and  in  the  abundance  of  all  things  for  the  Kfb 
of  man ;  and  it  is  especially  from  the  pleasore 
of  this  city  that  the  province  of  Nicangiia  is 
called  Mahomet's  paradise.^' 

LEON,  an  old  province  of  Spdn,  formeriy  a 
kingdom,  and  now  subdivided  into  the  provinces 
of  Leon,  Palencia,  Zamora,  Valladolid,  and  Sala- 
manca, bounded  N.  by  Asturiaa,  £.  by  Old  Cbs- 
tile,  S.  by  Estremadura,  and  W.  by  Portogal 
and  Galicia;  area,  about  20,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1857,  897,468 ;  pop.  of  the  modem  province  cf 
Leon,  854,295.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Douro  and  its  tributaries,  with  the  exception  of  a 
smdl  portion  in  the  N.  W.  part,  whidi  is  water* 
ed  by  tributaries  of  the  Minho.  Several  spars 
of  the  Pyr6n^  extend  into  the  N.  part  of  the 
province,  imd  at  its  N.  W.  angle  is  the  distnet 
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of  VIerzQ,  about  40  nu  in  length  and  80  m.  in 
width,  which  is  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains.  The  climate  is  mild  in  spring,  hot 
in  summer,  and  excessively  cold  in  winter. 
Agriculture  is  very  backward,  although  the 
wide  plains  in  the  central  part  of  the  province 
produce  abundance  of  grain.  Leon  was  an- 
ciently a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Tarra- 
oonensis.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy  by  the  Arabs  the  foundations  of  the 
kingdom  of  Leon  were  laid  by  Pelayo,  or  Pe- 
laius,  though  Ordonno  IL  was  the  first  who  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king.  Li  the  11th  century  it 
was  united  to  Castile,  and  after  a  temporary 
separation  was  finally  annexed  to  the  Gastilian 
monarchy  in  1218. — ^Lbox,  the  capital,  is  pleas- 
antly situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Torio  with 
the  Bernesga;  pop.  about  6,000.  Interiorly  it 
ifl  a  gloomy  and  decayed  town.  Its  cathedral, 
with  a  lofty  spire,  was  originally  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Gotkic  edifices  in  Europe,  and 
still  retains  much  of  its  splendor. 

LEON,  PoNOB  DB.    See  Ponob  db  Lbon. 

LEONARDO  DA  PISA.    See  Bonaoci. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINOL    See  Vmci. 

LEONHARD,  £abl  Casab  von,  a  German 
mineralogist  and  geologbt,  born  in  Rumpelhelm. 
near  Hanau,  Sept.  12, 1799.  He  was  educated 
at  Marburg  and  Gottingen,  was  employed  in 
making  several  scientific  journeys  in  different 
parts  of  Germany,  and  until  1814  held  impor- 
tant offices  in  the  administration  of  the  duchy 
of  Hanau.  Retiring  from  the  service  of  the 
state  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  study,  he 
became  in  1816  member  of  the  Bavarian  acade- 
my of  sciences,  and  in  1818  professor  of  miner- 
alogy and  geology  in  the  university  of  Heidel- 
berg. In  Uiis  department  of  science  he  is  the 
most  voluminous  German  writer. 

LEONIDAS,  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  King 
Anaxandridea,  and  the  17th  of  the  family  of 
the  AgideS)  killed  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylfe, 
480  B.  0.  He  married  Gorge,  daughter  of  his 
half  brother  Cleomenes,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
king  in  491.  When  Athens  and  Sparta  alone, 
of  all  the  Greek  confederacy,  resolved  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  Leonidas  led  the  Spartan 
forces,  and  gained  immortal  glory,  especially  by 
the  heroic  death  of  himself  and  his  chosen  band. 
@ee  Grbbob,  vol.  viii.,  p.  442.) 

LEONINE  VERSES,  a  sort  of  metrical  and 
rhyming  Latin  compositions,  common  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  name  is  derived  probably  from 
Leo  or  Leoninus,  a  Benedictine  and  canon  of 
Paris  in  the  12th  century,  who  wrote  almost  ex- 
dnsivelv  in  hexameters  and  pentameters  rhym. 
ing  at  the  csDsural  pause  ana  at  the  end,  thus: 

Damon  iMgaebat,  moDftohas  tone  «8ae  yolebat; 
Ajt  nbl  cpDYaloit,  manait  at  ante  fbit 

He  translated  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament into  verses  of  this  kind,  but  they  had 
been  in  use  long  before  him.  Similar  unde- 
signed rhymes  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
Latin  classic  poets,  especially  Ovid.  Commo- 
dianns  wrote  Jingling  verses  in  the  8d  century 
A.  D.,  and  two  centuries  later  rhyme  appears 


in  the  hymns  sung  in  churches.  Among  the 
most  popular  leonine  poems  were  the  Regimen 
Sanitatie  SaUmiianum^  produced  in  the  11th 
century  by  the  physicians  of  Salerno,  and  some 
of  the  bacchanalian  songs  of  Walter  Mapes  in 
the  12th  century.  Numerous  variations  m  the 
fall  of  the  rhymes  were  admitted.  The  hex- 
ameter couplets  usually  rhyme  at  the  end,  often 
both  at  the  cadsnral  pause  and  at  the  end ;  and 
the  reciprocal  leonine  gives  4  rhymes  to  each 
couplet,  the  two  in  the  middle  agreeing  with 
the  two  at  the  end. 

LEOPARD  (felU  leopardue^  linn.),  a  carniv- 
orous mammal  of  Africa  afid  India,  often  con- 
founded with  the  African  panther  {F,  pardtiSy 
Linn.),  but  of  smaller  size,  paler  yellow  color, 
and  with  more  numerous  rows  of  spots.  It  is 
very  graceful,  slender,  and  active,  ^he  body  be- 
ing about  88  inches  long,  the  tail  27,  and  the 
height  26  inches ;  the  ground  color  of  the  for  is 
tawny  yellow,  whitish  below,  the  sides  and  back 
with  numerous  circles  formed  of  from  8  to  5 
spots  of  black ;  the  head,  fore  quarter,  and  limbs 
marked  with  irregularly  shaped  spots ;  the  color 
within  the  circles  being  darker  renders  them 
more  distinct;  according  to  F.  Cuvier,  10  of 
these  ringed  spots  can  he  counted  in  a  perpen- 
dicular line  from  the  back  to  the  under  parts. 
The  leopard  inhabits  thick  forests,  preying  upon 
antelopes,  deer,  and  mammals  of  similar  size, 
and  even  sheep,  hares,  and  wild  and  domestic 
fowls ;  being  an  excellent  climber,  it  resorts  to 
trees  in  pursuit  of  game  or  for  safety ;  it  is 
taken  in  traps,  or  shot  from  trees  into  which  it 
has  been  pursued  by  dogs.  It  is  frequently 
seen  in  captivity,  and  occasionally  breeds  in 
confinement,  beinff  gravid  9  weeks,  and  the 
young  bom  blind.  Of  the  strength,  daring, 
and  ferocity  of  the  leopard  severd  examples 
are  given  in  Cnnmiing^s  "Hunter's  Life  in 
Africa."  This  animal  Is  considered  by  many 
authorities  as  the  same  with  the  panther,  and 
by  equally  good  ones  as  distinct  (See  Pak- 
THBB.) — ^The  hunting  leopard  of  Africa  (felia 
jubaia^  Schreb.X  which  Wagler  has  elevated 
to  a  genus  eynailurue^  is  a  very  interesting  an- 
imal, having  the  colors  and  appearance  of  tiie 
larger  spotted  cats,  and  yet  with  a  form  and 
a  susceptibility  of  being  trained  like  the  dog, 
so  much  so  that  Ouvier  calls  it  a  canine  cat. 
The  color  is  bright  tawny  yellow,  covered  with 
full,  round,  black  spots  equally  distributed; 
there  is  a  mane  of  longer  hair  on  the  neck :  the 
legs  are  longer  than  in  the  leopard,  and  the 
claws  are  not  retractile ;  the  length  is  8^  feet. 
With  the  strength,  suppleness,  teeth,  and  power* 
ful  jaws  of  the  cats,  it  wants  their  diarp  daws 
and  ferocious  disposition ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and 
is  trained  to  chase  deer  like  a  hound ;  the  hair 
has  a  crisnness  like  that  of  the  dog.  This  ani- 
mal, called  heetah  and  guepard^  performs  among 
mammals  the  part  of  the  falcons  among  birds ; 
its  natural  instinct  is  to  pursue  game,  and  the 
reward  of  a  portion  induces  it  to  yield  the  rest 
to  the  master.  In  Africa  the  hunting  leopard  is 
valued  only  for  the  Bkin,  which  is  worn  by  per- 
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sons  of  distinction  and  commands  a  high  price. 
An  Asiatic  variety  (jC.  wnaticus^  Griff.),  which 
is  maneless,  has  been  nsed  from  yery  early  pe- 
riods, especially  in  the  Mosul  empire,  for  hont- 
ing  pnvposes  ;  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  em- 
perors went  to  the  field  accompanied  by  1,000 
of  these  leopards;  this  sport  is  now  confined  to 
India  and  Persia.  The  leopards  are  so  tame 
that  they  are  led  in  a  leash  like  greyhoands, 
with  eyes  covered ;  on  approaching  the  game, 
they  are  nnhooded  and  let  free,  and  very  soon 
pnll  down  the  victim,  prostratins  it  by  a  blow  of 
the  paw,  and  sucking  the  blood  from  the  throat. 
The  disposition  is  so  gentle  that  they  live  ami- 
cably with  domestic  animals  and  with  children, 
purring  when  caressed.  This  animal  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  dogs  and  cats. 

LEOPABDI,  GiAooMo,  count,  an  Italian  poet, 
bom  in  Recanati,  near  Ancona,  June  29,  1798, 
died  near  Naples,  June  14, 1837.  He  was  the 
son  of  Count  Monaldi  Leopard!  and  tlie  mar- 
chioness Adelaide  Antici.  At  the  age  of  16  he 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Porphyry's  "  Life  of 
Plotinus,"  and  about  the  same  time  a  dissertation 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  principal  rheto- 
ricians of  the  2d  century,  of  which  Cardinal 
Mai  availed  himself  in  preparing  his  edition  of 
the  *^  Epistles  of  Fronto."  These  and  many  of  his 
other  writings  remain  impublished.  Leopardi's 
acquaintance  with  the  classical  languages  and 
with  the  ancient  world  was  so  profound  that 
he  imposed  a  hymn  to  Neptune  and  two  Greek 
odes  of  his  own  composition  on  the  literati  of 
Europe  as  genuine  relics  of  antiquity.  At  the 
age  of  20  he  was  celebrated  throughout  Italy 
for  the  eloquence  and  energy  of  his  versifica- 
tion. In  1819  his  sight  was  so  much  impaired 
by  severe  studies  that  he  was  forbidden  to 
read,  and  about  the  same  time  he  went  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health  to  Rome,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen.  As  a 
critic  Leopardi  ranks  with  Marini,  Mai,  and 
Giordani,  the  most  eminent  of  modem  Italy. 
Of  his  poems,  II  labato  del  villagio  and  La  wra 
del  d\  di  festa  are  particularly  remarkable  for 
their  truth  to  nature,  and  their  chaste  and 
beautiful  style.  The  best  complete  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  published  at  Florence  in 
1845.  His  Saggio  eopra  gli  errori  popolaH 
degli  antiehiy  written  in  1815,  was  edited  by 
Prospero  Vane,  and  published  in  1846;  and  a 
selection  of  his  correspondence  {Epiatolario) 
appeared  in  1849. 

LEOPOLD  L  (Geobgm  CHRfexntN  FRfeDfewo), 
king  of  the  Belgians,  born  in  Coburg,  Dec.  16, 
1790.  He  is  a  son  of  Duke  Francis  of  Saxe- 
Coburff-Saalfeld,  received  a  brilliant  education, 
entered  the  military  service  of  Russia,  and  in 
1808  accompanied  the  emperor  Alexander  I. 
to  Erfurt  with  the  rank  of  general  Compelled 
by  the  influence  of  Napoleon  in  1810  to  relin- 

Suish  his  position  in  the  army  of  the  czar,  he 
evoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  Saxe-Coburff. 
The  principal  public  achievement  under  his  ad- 
ministration was  the  boundary  treaty  concluded 
with  Bavaria  in  1811.    In  Feb.  1818,  he  re- 


joined the  emperor  Alexander,  and  took  aa  ae^ 
tive  part  in  the  battles  of  Lfttzen,  Bautzen,  Leap- 
sic,  and  Culm.  In  1814  he  accompanied  the 
allied  sovereigns  to  England,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  whom 
he  married,  May  2,  1816;  she  died  in  Nov. 
1817,  after  having  been  delivered  of  a  still-bom 
child.  On  occasion  of  this  marriage  Leopold 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  British  fidd  marshal, 
became  a  member  of  the  privy  conncil,  was  cre- 
ated duke  of  Kendal,  ana  a  pension  of  £50,000 
was  conferred  upon  him.  After  the  death  of 
his  wife  he  resided  at  London,  and  chiefly  in 
his  palace  of  Claremont.  On  Feb.  8,  1830,  the 
crown  of  Greece  was  ofl^ered  to  hun,  which  he 
finally  refused,  after  having  accepted  it  upon 
conditions  which  were  not  complied  with.  In 
June,  1881,  he  was  elected  king  of  the  Belgiana. 
and  was  inaugurated  July  21.  In  1832  ho  mar- 
pied  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, the  princess  Louise,  who  died  Oct.  11, 
1850.  She  bore  him  8  children:  1,  Ltopoid 
Louis  Philippe  Marie  Victor,  duke  of  Brabant, 
presumptive  heir  to  the  Belgian  crowD,  bora 
April  9,  1885,  married,  Aug.  22,  1858,  to  the 
archduchess  Maria  of  Austrta;  2,  Philippe  Eu- 
gene Ferdinand  Marie  Clement  Baudouin  L^ 
pold  Geoms,  count  of  Flanders,  bom  March  24, 
1887 ;  8,  Marie  Charlotte  Am^ie  Auguste  Yie- 
toire  Clementine  Ltopoldine,  born  June  7, 1840; 
married,  July  27,  1857,  to  the  archduke  Mui- 
milian  of  Austria.  His  civil  list  amounts  to 
2,751,822  francs;  and  although  his  private  for- 
tune has  been  much  impaired  by  the  seqnestn- 
tion  of  his  second  wife^s  property,  included  in 
Louis  Napoleon's  confiscation  of  the  Orleam 
estates  in  1852,  he,  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Europe,  and  is  thought  parsimonious.  He  passes 
most  of  his  time  in  retirement  with  his  family  at 
his  country  seat  of  Laeken,  or  upon  his  extensive 
domain  of  Ardenne  near  Dinant,  and  is  opposed 
to  all  pomp  or  ostentetion  at  his  court--King 
Leopold  has  displayed  much  ability  in  the  dia- 
charge  of  his  duties  as  a  constitutional  sover- 
eign in  tlie  domestic  affairs  of  Belgium,  as  wdi 
as  in  the  relations  with  foreign  conntriea.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  of  1848 
he  offered  to  retire,  if  such  was  the  wish  of  the 
people— a  declaration  which  had  the  effect  of 
mcreasing  his  popularity.  He  has  also  diown 
much  tact  in  his  relations  with  the  French  en- 
peror,  while  his  conciliatory  disposition  and  his 
comprehensive  stetesmanship,  as  weU  as  his 
family  connections  with  most  of  the  Enropean 
dynasties,  have  enabled  him  on  several  occa- 
sions to  act  as  mediator  in  times  of  political 
complication.  His  relation  with  the  JSng^idi 
court  is  peculiarly  intimate,  owing  to  his  fint 
marriage  with  Princess  Charlotte,  and  his  rela- 
tionship with  Prince  Albert  and  Victoria^  of 
whom  he  is  the  uncle,  her  mother  the  dnrhnw 
of  Kent  being  his  sister. 

LEOPOLD  I.,  emperor  of  Grermany,  bom 
June  9,  1640,  died  in  Vienna,  May  6, 1705.  He 
was  the  4th  son  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  UL 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  of  ¥aria  Anna 
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of  BpaiUy  and  was  edneated  for  the  ohorch, 
when  the  death  of  his  brothers  made  him  heir 
to  the  throne  of  his  father.  Previous  to  the 
death  of  the  ktter  in  1657,  Leopold  had  been 
crowned  king  of  Hungary ;  but  the  possession 
of  this  country  could  be  secured  only  by  decisive 
Tietones  over  the  Tnrks,  who  held  a  large  part 
of  it,  and  also  regarded  themselves  as  the  suzer- 
ains of  Transylvania.  The  war  having  been 
renewed,  Montecncnli  won  the  great  battle  of 
St.  Gothard  on  the  Raab  (Aug.  1,  1664),  which 
was  followed,  however,  by  a  peace  which  the 
Hungarian  partisans  of  the  emperor  regarded  as 
ignominious.  This  and  many  other  grievances 
led  to  a  conspiracy  headed  by  Peter  Zrinyi, 
FVaneepan,  and  other  Hungarian  magnates, 
whi<£  oeinff  discovered  was  punished  by  the 
ezecatiou  of  the  principal  leaders  at  Neustadt 
near  Vienna  (1671).  This  was  followed  by  the 
great  insurrection  under  T5k6lyi,  and  in  1688 
by  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Austria  under  Kara 
Mnstanha.  Leopold  fled  from  Vienna^  but  John 
Sobieski's  great  victory  saved  his  capital  and 
tiirones,  for  which  services  he  was  haraly  deem- 
ed worthy  of  a  friendly  salute  by  the  proud  and 
imbecile  though'  honest  emperor.  Sobieski, 
Louis  of  Baden,  and  afterward  Prince  Eugene, 
continued  the  work  of  deliverance  from  the 
Turks.  Bnda  was  retaken  after  a  memorable 
siege  in  1686,  and  the  victories  at  Zal^kemSn 

81691)  and  Zenta  (1697)  led  to  the  peace  of 
arlovitz  (1699),  which  also  secured  the  posses- 
sion of  Transylvania.  But  neither  the  whole- 
sale executions  of  Hungarian  patriots  by  the  so 
eaUed  *' bloody  tribunaP'  of  (3araffi&  at  Eperies, 
nor  the  acquiescence  of  the  diet  of  Presburg  in 
the  proposition  to  make  the  male  line  of  the 
Hapsburgs  hereditary  in  Hungary  (1687),  could 
make  peace  permanent  in  that  long  distracted 
country ;  and  Leopold,  who  also  had  to  wage 
three  protracted  wars  against  Louis  XIV.,  the 
first  two  of  which  were  terminated  by  the  trea- 
ties of  Nimeguen  (1678)  and  Rys  wick  (1697),  be- 
queathed to  his  eldest  son  and  successor  Joseph 
I.  not  only  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
comment^  in  1701,  but  also  the  great  Hunga- 
rian insurrection  under  Francis  IUk6czy.  Both 
of  these,  though  the  battle  of  Blenheim  (1704) 
had  inaugurated  before  his  death  the  series  of 
Marlborough's  and  Eugene's  victories  over  the 
French,  were  brought  to  a  close  only  under  his 
younger  son  Charles  VI.  In  the  German  em- 
pire the  long  reign  of  Leopold  witnessed  the 
growing  power  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg 
under  Frederic  William,  the  great  elector,  whose 
son  assumed  the  royal  title  under  the  name  of 
Frederic  L  in  1701.  The  house  of  Hapsburg, 
however,  consolidated  itself  under  Leopold,  who 
became  the  heir  of  the  Tyrol  line  of  the  family. 
LEOPOLD  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the 
boose  of  Hapsburg,  bom  May  5,  1747,  died 
Harch  1, 1792.    He  was  the  8d  son  of  the  em- 

Seror  Fhincis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa,  and  on  the 
eath  of  his  father  in  1765  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne  of  Tuscany,  which  he  had  receiyed 
in  exchange  for  Lorraine.    Mild,  humane,  and 


well  educated,  though  of  very  dissolute  habits, 
Leopold  ruled  his  grand  duchy  in  the  spirit  of 
his  age,  and  a  series  of  liberal  reforms  had  made 
it  almost  a  model  of  a  monarchical  state,  when 
the  death  of  his  brother  Joseph  II.  in  1790  call- 
ed him  to  the  greater  cares  of  the  vast  Austrian 
dominions  and  soon  after  of  the  German  empire. 
Joseph^s  violent  refonns  and  ambition  had  given 
rise  to  disaffection  in  almost  all  his  provinces,  a 
revolution  in  Belgium,  a  similar  movement  in 
Hungary,  a  dangerous  war  with  Turkey,  and 
menaces  of  another  on  the  part  of  Prussia, 
seconded  by  Holland  and  England ;  while 
the  gathering  revolutionary  tempest  in  France 
threatened  not  only  all  Leopold's  monarchical 
interests,  but  also  the  personal  safety  of  his 
taster  Marie  Antoinette.  He  hastened  to  make 
terms  with  Frederic  William  II.  at  Reichenbach 
(July  27,  1790),  was  unanimously  elected  Ger- 
man emperor,  pacified  Hungary  by  taking  the 
royal  oath  to  observe  stricUy  the  constitution 
and  by  various  concessions,  proclaimed  a  full 
amnesty  and  restored  all  their  ancient  privileges 
to  the  Belgians,  gave  Tuscany  to  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand, concluded  a  peace  with  Turkey  at  Sistova 
(Aug.  4,  1791),  concerted  with  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, Frederic  Augustus  of  Saxony,  and  others, 
at  Filnitz,  preliminary  measures  for  meeting 
the  aggressions  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
finally  made  a  formal  defensive  and  offensive 
alliance  with  Prussia  (Feb.  1792),  when  he  died 
suddenly  of  dysentery.  Of  his  16  children  his 
eldest  son  Francis  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Austria,  as  well  as  in  the  German  empire,  as 
the  last  of  its  elective  rulers. 

LEOPOLD  II.,  late  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
bom  in  Florence,  Oct  8,  1797.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  WQrzburg,  Germany,  where  he  studied 
(German  and  particularly  Italian  literature,  with 
00  much  success  that  at  a  later  period  of  his  life 
he  was  able  to  prepare  an  excellent  edition  of 
the  works  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (Florence, 
1826).  He  succeeded  his  father  Ferdinand  III. 
in  1824,  and  although  subservient  to  the  Aus- 
trian policy  in  Italy,  he  was  personally  esteem- 
ed on  account  of  his  amiable  disposition.  In 
1847  and  1848  he  evinced  his  readiness  to  adi^t 
himself  to  the  demands  of  the  people  for  more 
liberal  institutions,  but  the  events  of  Feb.  1849 
compelled  him  to  resort  to  flight  He  was,  how- 
ever, speedily  reinstated  in  his  position  by  the 
Austrians.  On  occasion  of  the  French-Sardin- 
ian war  against  Austria  in  1869,  he  abandoned 
the  country,  after  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
the  capital  (April  27),  and  resigned  his  throne 
in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand  IV.  (July  21, 
1869).  The  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  Sardinia 
was  finally  accomplished  in  March,  1860. 

LEOSTHENES,  an  Athenian  general,  who 
commanded  the  confederated  Greek  forces  in 
the  Lamian  war,  828  B.  0.  He  probably  ac- 
quired his  high  military  reputation  as  a  leader 
of  mercenaries  in  the  Persian  service.  He  col- 
lected and  led  back  to  Greece  those  Hellenic 
soldiers  who  had  been  whirring  against  the  Ma- 
cedonians, and  had  been  disbanded  by  com- 
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mand  of  Alexander.  On  the  death  of  that 
conqueror,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  make  one 
bold  effort  to  recover  their  freedom,  and  expel 
the  Macedonians  from  Greece,  and  Leosthenes 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war.  Having 
worsted  the  Boeotians,  who  adhered  to  the  for- 
eigner, Leosthenes  defeated  Antipater  and  the 
Macedonians  near  Thermopjlffi,  and  compeUed 
them  to  seek  refuge  in  the  town  of  Lamia;  but 
while  pressing  the  siege  of  this  place  he  received 
a  wound  in  the  head,  which  occasioned  his 
death.  The  loss  of  their  leader  spread  conster- 
nation among  the  confederates,  and  was  prob- 
ably the  principal  cause  of  their  overthrow. 

LE  PAGE,  Mabie  Anne.    See  Boooaqe. 

LEPANTO  (Gt.  N^^Mctoi ;  anc.  Ndvpaetug), 
a  seaport  town  of  Greece  in  the  government  of 
JStolia,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  12  m.  K  E.  from  Patras ;  pop.  2,000. 
It  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  is  commanded  by  a  cas- 
tle. The  neighboring  country  produces  grain, 
rice,  wine,  tobacco,  and  olive  oil,  and  leather  is 
manufactured  and  exported.  Lepanto  was  long 
in  possession  of  the  Venetians,  by  whom  it  was 
fortified,  and  under  whom  it  sustained  a  siege 
by  the  Turks  in  1475  which  lasted  4  months, 
when  the  besiegers  withdrew  with  the  loss  of 
80,000  men.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Turks  in  1697. 
— ^The  gulf  of  Lepanto  is  75  m.  in  length  from 
E.  to  W.,  and  lies  between  the  N.  coast  of  the 
Morea  or  Peloponnesus  and  the  mainland  of 
Greece.  At  its  W.  end  is  the  gulf  of  Patras, 
which  b  connected  with  it  by  a  strait  some- 
what more  than  a  mile  in  width,  called  the 
strait  of  Lepanto,  and  sometimes  the  Little  Dar- 
danelles. Toward  the  middle  tlie  gulf  of  Le- 
panto attains  the  width  of  12  ra.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  lofty  and  picturesque  mountains,  and  the 
scenery  is  said  to  equal  that  of  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland  and  northern  Italy  in  romantic 
beauty.  This  gulf  was  tlie  scene  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important  naval  battles  ever 
fought.  In  1571  war  existed  between  the  Turk- 
ish sultan  Selim  II.  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
Pope  Pius  y.,  and  the  Venetian  republic.  The 
thi^  Christian  powers  fitted  out  a  great  arma- 
da, of  which  the  command  was  given  to  Don 
John  of  Austria,  .natural  son  of  tlie  emperor 
Obarles  V.,  who,  thoush  only  24  years  of  age, 
had  already  won  a  high  reputation  in  the  war 
with  the  Barbary  corsairs  and  with  the  insur- 
gent Morisooes  of  Granada.  The  allied  fleet 
assembled  at  Messina  in  Sicily ;  it  consisted  of 
800  vessels,  of  which  200  were  "  royal  galleys'* 
of  large  size,  manned  by  50,000  seamen,  and 
20^000  Spanish  and  9,000  Italian  soldiers,  com- 
prising many  cavaliers  of  rank  and  distinction. 
On  Sept.  16  this  formidable  armament  sailed 
from  Messina,  and  at  sunrise  on  Sunday,  Oct.  7, 
1571,  reached  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Le- 
panto, where  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Turk- 
ish fleet,  consisting  of  250  royal  galleys  of  the 
largest  size,  beside  many  sma^er  vessels,  the 
whole  carrying  120,000  men.  The  Christian  fleet 
extended  on  a  front  of.  8  miles,  the  right  com- 
manded by  the  Genoese  admiral  Doria,  the  left 


wing  by  the  Venetian  admiral  Barbarigo,  and 
the  centre  by  Don  John  in  person,  supported 
on  the  one  side  by  Colonna,  the  papal  captaio- 
general,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Venetian  cap- 
tain-general Sebastian  Veneiro.  The  ceatre  k 
the  Turkish  fleet  was  commanded  by  All  Pashi, 
the  right  wing  by  Mohammed  Sirocco,  the  vice- 
roy of  Egypt,  and  the  left  by  Uluch  Ali,  dc^ 
of  Algiers.  The  last  two  were  commandera  ot 
great  experience  and  reputation.  Before  tbe 
battle  began  Don  John  embarked  in  a  light  gal- 
ley and  passed  rapidly  tlirough  his  fleets  saying 
to  his  followers :  *^  You  have  come  to  fight  the 
battle  of  the  cross — ^to  conquer  or  to  die.  Bot 
whether  you  are  to  die  or  conquer,  do  yoor 
duty  this  day,  and  you  will  secure  a  gloriooi 
immortality."  The  action  beg^  about  noon, 
and  lasted  upward  of  4  hours.  It  resulted  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Turks,  of  whose  entird 
fleet  not  more  than  46  galleys  escaped,  while 
180  were  taken  and  80  burned  or  Bonk. 
Their  loss  in  men  was  about  26,000  killed  and 
6,000  taken  prisoners.  More  than  12,000  Chris- 
tian captives  who  had  been  chained  to  the  oan 
on  the  Turkish  galleys  were  also  set  free.  AH 
Pasha,  the  Turkish  commander-in-chie(  vas 
killed  in  the  action.  The  loss  of  the  allies  vis 
1,000  Komans,  2,000  Spaniards,  and  4,600  Vene- 
tians. Among  the  Spaniards  engaged  in  the 
battle  was  Cervantes,  the  future  author  of  *' Don 
Quixote,"  then  a  young  man  24  years  of  age, 
who  was  serving  in  the  fleet  as  a  common  sol- 
dier. He  received  two  wounds  in  the  breast 
and  another  in  the  left  hand,  of  which  he  lost 
the  use.  This  victory  caused  a  profound  sensa- 
tion throughout  Christendom,  as  it  was  the 
first  effective  blow  given  to  the  power  of  the 
Turks,  who  had  hitherto  been  thought  invinci- 
ble by  sea.  The  news  was  received  in  Spain 
and  Italy  with  extraordinary  manifestations  of 
enthusiam.  The  pope  on  hearing  the  tidmgs 
burst  into  tears,  exclaiming:  "There  was  a 
man  sent  from  God,  and  his  name  was  John." 
The  Turks  themselves  were  so  disheartened  bj 
thb  defeat,  that  the  dedine  of  their  power  dates 
from  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 

LEPATERIQUE  MOUNTAINS,  a  high  range 
extending  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  about  40  m. 
inlmid,  through  the  republic  of  Honduras;  aver- 
age altitude  6,000  feet.  It  gives  its  name  to  a 
large  Indian  town,  situated  on  a  table-land  or 
shelf,  on  its  S.  flank.  The  highest  part  of  the 
range  is  called  Cerro  de  Uli,  and  is  7,500  feet 
in  height,  with  a  truncated  or  level  sammit,  on 
which  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  temperate 
zone  are  produced  in  abundance. 

L'£p£e,  C.  M.,  abb6  de.    See  £pee. 

LEPIDOPTERA,  an  order  of  insects.  See 
BuTTEBFLT,  and  Moth. 

LEPIDOSIREN,  a  vertebrated  animal,  pos- 
sessing characters  of  both  fishes  and  reptUea, 
and  alternately  referred  by  naturalists  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  classes.  This  animal  vas 
discovered  by  Dr.  Natterer  in  the  river  Am«a» 
in  1887,  and  was  referred  by  him  and  Fitzinger 
to  this  genus,  considered  by  them  as  belonging 
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to  the  fish-like  or  perennibranohiate  reptiles. 
Prof.  Owen  (^^Linnesan  Transaotions,'*  vol. 
xviii.,  and  **  Proceedings  of  the  Linosoan  Socie- 
ty," April  2,  1889)  had  recorded  this  same  par- 
adoxical animal,  in  his  MS.  catalogfae  of  the 
mnseam  of  the  ooll^  of  sargeons  (1887\  as  a 
Dew  geons  of  abdominal  malaoopterygian  nsheflL 
wider  the  name  of  protcptervs ;  he  afterward 
made  this  family  of  ihenida  the  type  of  a  dis- 
tinct order  of  nshes,  the  protopUri  (the  nr«- 
lufidei  of  Mliller) ;  he  referred  it  to  fishes  on  ao- 
oonnt  of  its  scaly  covering  and  of  its  nostrils 
not  oommnnicating  with  the  month,  and  to  the 
abdominal  malacopterygians  from  its  soft  and 
mdimentary  fins  indicating  a  transition  from 
the  abdominal  to  the  apo&l  families,  and  for 
Tariona  other  anatomical  reasons.  The  skel- 
eton is  partly  osseous,  partly  cartilaginous;  the 
body  is  fish-like  in  form,  and  covered  with  cy- 
cloid scales;  the  pectorals  and  ventrals  are  mere 
Snted  flexible  rays ;  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
B  remain  in  the  embryonic  state  of  a  contin- 
uous chondro-gelatinous  cord,  though  many  oth- 
er parts  of  the  skeleton  are. well  ossified.  This 
transitional  state  between  the  embryonic  con- 
diUon  of  osnfication  of  the  vertebral  centre  and 
that  of  ordinary  bony  fishes,  was  common  in  the 
ganoid  fishes,  not  one  of  which  in  the  silurian 
or  devonian  epochs,  according  to  Agassiz,  had 
a  vertebral  centrum.  There  are  86  pairs  of  ribs, 
encompassing  about  \  of  the  abdominal  cavity ; 
immediately  in  front  of  the  pectorals  there  is  a 
vertical  branchial  opening;  on  the  intermaxil- 
lary bones  are  2  long,  slightly  curved,  slender, 
aonte  teeth,  on  the  upper  jaw  on  each  side  a  den- 
tal plate  divided  into  8  cutting  lobes,  and  on  the 
lower  Jaw  a  similar  single  plate  whose  lobes  fit 
into  the  intervals  of  the  upper,  fitted  for  minute 
division  of  food ;  the  tongue  is  well  developed, 
the  pharynx  with  a  small  valve-protected  open- 
iog,  the  gullet  short  and  narrow,  the  stomach 
thick,  simple,  and  straight,  the  liver  of  good 
size  -with  gall  bladder,  and  the  straight  intes- 
tine with  an  internal  spiral  fold ;  there  is  neither 
pancreas  nor  spleen.  The  respiratory  organs 
conrist  of  branchin,  with  a  double  elongated 
air  bladder  resembling  the  cellular  lungs  of  a 
reptile;  the  branchial  sac  is  large,  and  the  gills 
are  supported  on  4  arches  on  each  side,  2  ad- 
ditiond  arches  offering  no  trace  of  gills,  there 
being  5  intervals  for  the  passage  of  water  into 
the  pharynx ;  the  nasal  cavities  open  into  the 
month  (this  is  denied  by  Owen),  and  the  laryn- 
ffeal  opening  leads  to  the  honey-combed  air 
bladders  or  lungs,  which  are  behind  the  kidneys 
and  internal  reproductive  organs;  the  kidneys 
mre  long  and  narrow,  the  ureters  and  the  genital 
dacta  opening  into  the  cloaca;  the  heart,  in  a 
strong  pericarainm,  has  a  single  ventricle,  a  sin* 

S  imperfectly  divided  auricle,  and  an  arterial 
b,  a  large  part  of  the  blood  in  the  adult  being 
sent  to  the  air  bladders  for  purification.  The 
«ye0  are  small  and  adherent  to  the  skin,  which 
pflfwfm  over  them  without  forming  any  prqjeo- 
tioD,  and  the  lens  is  small  and  spherical ;  there 
Is  no  trace  of  tympanic  cavity  nor  Eustaohiaii 
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tube.  The  scaly  covering,  soft  fin  rays,  char- 
acters of  the  spinal  canal  and  cord,  mucous  dncta 
and  lateral  line,  peculiarities  of  the  cranial  and 
jaw  bones,  intestinal  spiral  valve,  absence  of 
spleen  and  pancreas,  single  auricle,  the  nasal 
sacs  opening  only  externally  (the  last  denied  by 
many),  and  the  articulation  of  the  scapular  arch 
to  the  occiput,  prove,  according  to  Owen,  that 
the  lepidosiren  is  a  fish,  and  not  a  batrachian, 
forming  a  connecting  link  between  cartilaginous 
and  soft-rayed  fishes,  and  coming  in  this  class 
the  nearest  to  the  perennibranchiate  reptiles. 
The  Z.  paradoxa  (Natterer),  from  the  morasses 
of  the  river  Amazon  in  Braadl,  attains  a  length 
of  about  8  feet;  when  the  water  dries  up,  they 
plunge  under  the  mud ;  the  food  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  vegetable  matters.  The  X.  anneoteng 
(Owen),  from  the  river  Gambia  and  also  the 
Mozambique  coast,  is  a  smaller  species,  rarely 
more  than  2  feet  long.  In  the  *^  Proceedings 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London*'  for  Nov. 
11,  1856,  Mr.  J.  £.  Gray  advocates  the  batrar 
chian  nature  of  the  lepidosiren,  8  specimens  of 
which  were  brought  alive  from  Africa,  enclosed 
in  balls  of  hardened  clay  in  which  they  remain- 
ed torpid  during  the  8  months  of  the  dry  sea- 
son ;  they  were  on  exhibition  at  the  crystal  pal- 
ace at  Sydenham  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
one  for  several  months.  From  the  account 
there  given  it  appears  that  this  animal  can 
move  with  considerable  rapidity  forward  and 
upward  by  means  of  its  tail,  which  is  surround* 
ea  by  a  membranous  expansion  like  a  confin- 
ent  Qorsal  and  anal  fin.  The  pectoral  limbs  are 
elongated  and  margined  behind  with  a  narrow 
membrane,  the  ventral  having  a  similar  edging 
in  the  middle  of  the  outer  side ;  they  are  very 
mobile  and  flexible,  and  are  more  used  like  feet 
than  fins,  supporting  the  body  about  2  inches 
from  the  bottom,  and  also  serving  to  direct  its 
motions;  the  2  processes  on  each  side  over  tiie 
pectorals  considered  as  external  gUls  by  some, 
he  regards  as  a  portion  of  the  anterior  limb,  as 
they  possess  no  peculiar  vascular  structure ;  the 
movements  are  much  more  like  those  of  the 
water  salamanders  than  of  eel-shaped  fishes. 
The  mucous  pores  on  the  head  and  the  lateral 
line  are  common  to  fishes  and  some  batrachians; 
the  small,  circular  pupil  is  black,  and  the  nar- 
row iris  golden ;  the  mouth  is  finnly  closed  by 
the  overhanging  upper  lip,  except  in  front, 
where  the  water  is  admitted  to  open  external 
nostrils  on  the  middle  of  the  under  side  of  the 
upper  lip ;  the  lips  close  behind,  so  that  water 
cannot  pass  into  the  mouth  under  these  circum* 
stances  except  through  the  nostrils ;  {he  inters 
nal  openings  of  the  nostrils  are  just  behind  the 
edge  of  the  closed  lips,  and  through  them  the 
animal  breathes  water  in  the  quiescent  state^ 
passing  it  out  at  the  gill  aperture  in  front  of 
the  pectorals;  it  also  introduces  water  to  the 
gills  through  the  widely  extended  mouth.  As 
if  this  were  not  sufiloient  for  respiration,  it  oo- 
oasionally  rises  to  the  surface  and  takes  in  air 
by  the  open  mouth,  and  swallows  it  into  the 
•aoonlated  lungs,  a  few  bubbles  generally  escap- 
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ing  from  the  gill  apertare.  Theee  ioternal 
DOAtrils  were  noticed  by  Biscboff  in  the  Z.  pa/Hk- 
doxa.  It  thas  appears  that  the  lepidosiren 
breathes  by  both  gills  and  lungs,  taking  in  wa- 
ter by  the  nostrils,  and  respiring  air  like  ba- 
traohians  and  water  like  fishes,  constitating  as 
near  an  approach  to  an  amphibious  animal  as  is 
known  to  exist ;  it  probably  can  no  more  live 
on  air  alone  than  can  the  menohranekut  or  fish 
Hzard  of  the  North  American  lakes.  They  are 
abundant  in  the  rice  fields,  which  are  under 
water  for  more  than  half  the  year ;  the  natives 
dig  them  out  of  the  mud  tow«*d  the  end  of  the 
dry  season,  and  consider  them  a  delicacy  as 
food.  The  mud  cocoons  in  which  they  were 
carried  to  England  had  each  a  small  opening  at 
the  end  where  the  nose  of  the  animal  is  placed; 
as  developed  at  the  crystal  palace,  they  were 
very  thin  and  9  inches  long  when  they  left  the 
cocoon,  but  began  to  feed  at  once  on  worms, 
small  frogs,  fish,  and  raw  meat,  attacking  each 
other  with  fury,  and  one  at  last  killing  and  half 
devouring  another ;  in  8  months  they  attained 
a  length  of  18  inches;  the  movements^  as  in  the 
menobranchns,  are  generally  sluggish,  but  they 
are  capable  of  very  rapid  motion ;  the  food 
seems  to  be  detected  as  much  by  scent  as  by 
sight.  While  in  the  cocoons  they  are  in  a  state 
of  hibernation,  the  blood  being  sufficiently  puri- 
fied by  the  arterial  trunks  distributed  to  the  air 
bladders.  The  color  of  the  X.  anneeUm  is  a 
mixed  tint  of  dark  olive  green  and  brown,  light- 
■er  below,  with  irregular  dark  spots  as  large  as 
the  scales  chiefly  confined  to  tne  tail,  and  the 
mucous  pores  and  lateral  line  black.  The  anns 
does  not  open  on  the  median  line  of  the  body. 
With  such  contradictory  opinions  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  this  animal,  possessing  characters  both 
of  the  fish  and  the  batrachian,  it  would  seem 
to  belong  to  a  distinct  order,  or  even  a  separate 
class,  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  links 
between  the  ichthyoid  batrachians  and  the  car^ 
tilaginons  fishesi 

LEPIDOSTEUS,  a  ganoid  fish.  See  Gab  Fish. 

LEPIDUS.  the  cognomen  of  a  distinguished 
Boman  fiunily  of  the  ^milian  gensj  the  most 
illustrious  of  whom  were  the  following.  I.  M. 
^MOins,  died  in  162  B.  0.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  persons  sent  to  Egypt  by  the  Romans  in 
201  B.  0.  to  act  as  gnai^ians  to  the  in£snt  king 
Ptolemy  V.,  was  elected  pontiff  in  199,  sodile  in 
192,  pretor  in  191,  and  consul  in  187.  While 
consul  he  reduced  the  Ligurians,  and  continued 
the  tia  Flaminia  from  Ariminum  to  Aquileia. 
In  180  he  became  powbtfex  maanmus,  in  179  cen- 
aor,  and  In  175  a  second  time  consul.  He  was  6 
times  chosen  prineepi  ienatus,  U.  K  ^miltos 
PoBcivA,  consul  in  187,  was  sent  into  Spain  to 
conduct  the  war  against  the  Numantines ;  but 
instead  of  doing  so,  he  attacked  the  VaoosDi, 
with  whom  the  Romans  were  at  peace,  and  laid 
waste  their  territory.  For  this  aggression  he 
was  recalled,  deprived  of  his  command,  and 
fined.  He  was,  according  to  Cicero,  the  most 
eloquent  orator  of  his  age.  HI.  M.  JRmuxjA, 
protor  in  Sicily  in  81  B.  0^  by  hia  exactions 


and  oppressions  rendered  himself  o^ou  to  ihe 
inhabitants.  When  the  civil  war  broke  oot  bs- 
tween  Marins  and  SyUa,  he  espoused  the  onm 
of  the  latter,  but  afterward  married  the  daojli* 
ter  of  the  tribune  Satnrninns,  and  deierted  to 
Marins.  In  79  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  and  was  elected  through  the  bitn- 
mentality  of  Pompey ;  but  having  fjEuled  in  an 
attempt  to  effect  the  legal  abrogation  of  8jDt^ 
laws,  he  retired  into  Etruiia,  raised  an  armj, 
and  advanced  against  Rome.  He  was  efiooon- 
tered  by  Pompey  and  Oatulus  under  the  waQi 
of  the  city,  and  completely  defeated.  lY.  E 
.^Miuns  the  triumvir,  died  in  IS  B.  G.  He 
was  prntor  in  49  B.  0.,  and  on  the  outhn«k«f 
the  civil  war  between  Csssar  and  PompejJoiD- 
ed  the  party  of  Csssar,  who  intrusted  him  with 
the  government  of  Rome  during  his  absentt 
from  Italy.  In  48  B.  0.  he  received  the  p^ 
ince  of  Hither  Spain,  where  he  distiDfniabod 
himself  by  his  vanity  and  avarice.  Id  47  E  GL 
Gsesar  made  him  his  nu^itter  eguitum^  uA  the 
next  year  his  colleague  in  the  consolship.  Lqii' 
dns  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  at  the  heid  «f 
a  considerable  force  when  the  dictator  was  » 
sassinated,  and  by  supporting  Antony  ohtaiaed 
for  himself  the  ofSce  of  ponttfex  nuntmw.  Be 
then  repaired  to  his  proconsular  prorinenlw- 
yond  the  Alps,  and  remuned  there  in  a  itateof 
armed  neutrality  tiU  Antony  fled  to  him  ftr 
protection  after  his  defeat  at  Mutina.  The  two 
generals,  now  uniting  their  forces,  oDce  mon 
entered  Italy,  and  at  Bononia.  in  48  B.  C,  font- 
ed  in  conjunction  with  Ootavins  that  celebrated 
coalition  termed  the  triumvirate.  In  this  eon- 
bination  Lepidus  was  but  a  cipher,  reoeiviijg  ii 
the  division  of  the  empire  only  the  prorinM 
of  Spain  and  Karbonese  Granl,  and  remaining  a 
Rome  as  consul  while  Antony  and  Octarim 
marched  against  Brutus  and  Oassins.  After  the 
battle  of  Philippi  he  waa  deprived  of  hiiproT* 
inces  on  an  nnfounded  charge  of  trei80Di|)k 
conduct,  but  waa  to  receive  A^ca  on  itsbeiK 
disproved;  it  was  not  till  two  years  later, hov* 
ever  (40  B.  C),  that  be  was  allowed  to  prooeed 
thither.  In  86  B.  0.,  being  called  to  Sidlj  bf 
Octavius  to  aid  him  against  Sextos  Ponpqr. 
he  attempted  to  take  possesrion  of  the  isliM 
and  make  himself  independent  of  his  oollesgos; 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  over  8  of  the  Pompon 
legions,  which  with  his  own  made  a  powetw 
army.  Octavius,  after  tampering  with  his  so^ 
diers,  ventured  personally  into  his  canip,ezhoiV 
ing  them  to  prevent  a  civO  war  hj  coming  ovar 
to  him.  Though  woanded  and  oUiged  toretif^ 
this  bold  proceeding  had  the  desired  efifeet,  the 
legions  gradually  deserting  Lepidus  till  he  «« 
left  powerle<0,  and  on  bis  knees  begged  Oettr 
Tins  for  his  life.  He  was  at  once  deprived  tf 
all  share  in  the  government,  and  thereafter  kept 
nnder  strict  surveillance  at  CireeiL 

LEPRA  (Gr.  Xnrpos,  scaly),  l^  ^^'^^^ 
akin  disease  characterised  bv  eircolsr  P^^ 
4he  centre  depressed  with  the  skin  ew»jj^ 
nearly  so,  the  circomference  slightly  ^^^ 
aad  covered  with  smali,  dry,  shinhig  aeiki 
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Lepra  oommenoes  with  an  eraption  of  gmaU, 
red,  elevated  points,  each  covered  with  a  mi- 
nute scale ;  tbd  disease  advances  at  the  circum- 
ference, the  centre  gradually  becomiug  sound. 
The  eruption  is  perfectl/  dry.  The  circular 
patches  rarely  become  more  than  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. Where  the  eruption  is  copious,  these 
patches  intersect  each  other  at  the  circumfer- 
ence, and  the  circular  form  is  lost,  but  charao^ 
teriBtio  segments  of  a  circle  can  still  be  traced. 
The  disease  commonly  commences  in  the  ex- 
tremides,  and  often  extends  over  the  trunk ; 
the  head  and  face  are  very  rarely  affected. 
When  it  is  very  chronic  and  extensive,  the  roots 
of  tiie  nails  are  sometimes  affected,  and  these 
latter  become  thickened,  curved,  and  of  a  dirty 
yellow  color ;  according  to  Bayer  (Maladiss  ae 
la  peau)y  the  matrix  of  tlie  nails  sometimes 
becomes  inflamed  and  furnishes  a  sanious  dis- 
charge. The  general  health  is  very  slightly 
affected  by  the  disease,  and  the  patient  only  suf- 
fers from  an  annoying  itching,  aggravated  by 
warmth,  exercise,  or  full  diet,  and  chiefly  pres- 
ent at  the  commencement  of  the  complaint  or 
while  it  is  spreading.  Letfra  alphoids$  is  a  va- 
riety of  the  disease  in  wnich  there  is  less  red- 
ness of  the  skin  and  elevation  of  the  circular 
margin  of  the  patches,  while  the  scales  are 
smaller  and  of  a  more  pearly  whiteness.  In 
Upra  nigrieam  the  scales  have  a  dark  or 
blackish  color ;  it  is  a  rare  form,  and  according 
to  Biett  always  of  syphilitic  origin.  Lepra  is 
mainly  an  affection  of  youth  and  adult  life,  but 
no  age  is  exempt  from  it.  It  is  unattended  with 
danger  to  life,  but  obstmate  and  uncertain  of 
cure,  sometimes  disappearing  in  one  place  to 
app€tfir  in  another,  or  reappearing  directly  after 
remedial  means  have  been  discontinued.  Its 
eesmtial  causes  are  unknown. — Treatment  In- 
ternally the  remedy  from  the  use  of  which 
benefit  is  derived  in  the  greatest  number  of 
instances  is  undoubtedly  arsenic.  Fowler's  so- 
lation  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  8  to  6 
drops  8  times  a  day,  its  effects  being  carefully 
watched.  Biett  in  many  instances  has  derived 
great  advantage  from  the  tincture  of  cantha- 
zidea,  commencing  with  small  doses,  which  are 
gradmdly  increased.  Externally,  alkaline  baths 
(from  4  to  8  ounces  of  the  subcarbonate  of  po- 
taasa  to  a  bath)  and  vapor  baths  have  been  par- 
ticularly recommended.  Tar  ointment  (1  part 
to  8  of  lard)  is  of  undoubted  efficacy.  Biett 
also  recommends  tlie  use  of  an  ointment  of 
iodide  of  sulphur  (12  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  lard), 
and  of  calomel  ointment  (1  dram  to  the  ounce^. 
<i— Under  the  name  of  Lbphost,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages^  were  confounded  tubercular  elephan- 
tiasia,  elephantiasifl  of  the  Arabs  (Barbados 
legX  the  scaly  diseases  of  the  skin  (lepra  and 
psoriasis),  and  otlier  chronic  skin  diseases  which 
were  rendered  rife  and  inveterate  by  a  bad  diet 
and  want  of  cleanliness.  The  same  confusion 
eziated  among  the  ancient  Jews  and  Egyptians, 
Bad  probably  among  other  eastern  nations,  from 
the  earliest  histori^  times.  The  Jews  brought 
the  affliction  with  them  into  Faleatiney  and  the 


stringent  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law  show  how 
dreadful  must  have  been  its  ravages  and  how 
great  the  terror  which  it  excited.  Regarding  it 
as  a  disease  sent  from  God,  for  which  no  natu- 
ral remedy  could  be  prescribed,  they  reouired 
that  the  person  supposed  to  be  infected  should 
show  himself  to  the  priest;  and  if  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  latter  the  disease  was  leprosy,  he 
was  declared  unclean  and  immediately  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  people.  8o  strictly 
was  the  rule  observed,  that  even  kings  afllicted 
with  the  disease  were  expelled  from  their 
thrones,  and  shut  out  from  society.  Outside 
the  gates  of  cities  and  in  secluded  districts  were 
usuidly  found  leper  villages,  an  institution  still 
existing  in  the  East,  where  these  outcasts  of 
society  dragged  out  their  wretched  lives,  de- 
pending upon  their  own  labors  and  the  alms 
of  the  charitable  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Hospitals  for  their  relief  or  protection  seem  to 
have  been  unknown  among  any  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity.  With  the  tide  of  emigration  west- 
ward during  the  decline  of  the  Boman  empire 
leprosy  was  disseminated  over  Europe,  and  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  prevailed  to  such  a  fright- 
ful extent  that  from  the  6th  to  the  15th  century 
the  efforts  of  lawgivers  were  unceasing  to  ar- 
rest its  diffusion.  Its  principal  ravages  in  the 
West  date  after  the  first  crusades.  The  isola- 
tion of  the  infected  was  still  the  universal  prac- 
tice, but  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  a 
more  humane  spirit  presided  over  the  treat- 
ment of  lepers,  and  hospitals  and  asylums  on 
charitable  or  religious  foundations  were  pro- 
vided for  their  reception.  In  the  18th  and 
14th  centuries  these  buildings  almost  literally 
covered  the  face  of  the  continent,  being  num- 
bered by  thousands  in  every  country.  Every  con- 
siderable town  had  one  or  more  of  them  in  its 
neighborhood,  and  at  one  period  it  is  said  that 
scarcely  a  town  or  burgh  in  France  was  unpro- 
vided with  such  an  establishment.  Almost 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Chrbtian  era 
pious  fraternities  are  said  to  have  been  organ- 
ized for  the  care  of  persons  afflicted  with  lepro- 
sy ;  and  Pierre  de  Belloy,  in  his  Origine  et  ineti- 
tution  de  diven  ordree  de  ehevalerte,  mentions 
an  order  of  St.  Lazarus,  so  called  firom  Lazarus 
the  beggar  (Luke  xvi.  20),  the  patron  of  lepers, 
which  was  established  as  early  as  A.  D.  72. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  military 
order  of  St.  Lazarus,  established  by  the  cru- 
saders at  Jerusalem  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
oeutury,  and  whose  duty  it  was  originally  to 
take  charge  of  lepers  and  their  asylums  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  knights  hospitallers  of  St.  Laza- 
rus, after  being  driven  out  of  Palestine^  establish- 
ed themselves  in  France  and  instituted  a  cele- 
brated hospital  or  lazar  house  ouUide  the  gates 
of  Paris.  Subsequently,  under  the  protection  of 
several  popes,  they  settled  in  Sicily  and  lower 
Italy ;  but  with  the  disappearance  of  the  disease 
they  lost  their  distinctive  religious  and  chari- 
table character,  in  accordance  with  which  theur 
constitution  required  the  grand  master  to  be  a 
leper.    In  general,  however,  hospitals  for  the 
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reception  of  lepers  were  supported  by  chance 
eleemosynnrj  coDtributions,  and  in  secluded 
portions  of  the  country  the  condition  of  the  in- 
mates was  scarcely  less  pitiable  than  in  ancient 
times.  Bat  even  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances the  leper  was  completely  and  for  ever 
an  outcast  from  the  world,  being  considered 
both  legally  and  politically  as  a  dead  person. 
Upon  being  set  apart  fh>m  his  fellow  creatures 
the  ceremonial  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  was 
pronounced  over  him,  masses  were  said  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul,  and,  to  carry  out  the  illusion 
to  the  fullest  extent,  a  shovelful  of  earth  was 
thrown  upon  his  body.  His  marriage  ties  were 
thenceforth  dissolved,  although  he  might  con- 
tract a  new  marriage  with  a  person  similarly 
afflicted ;  he  was  prohibited  from  entering  any 
church  or  place  where  food  was  prepared,  from 
dipping  his  hands  in  any  running  water,  and 
from  taking  up  food  or  any  other  article  neces- 
sary to  him  without  the  assistance  of  a  stick  or 
fork ;  and  was  strictly  enjoined  to  wear  a  pecu- 
liar dress  by  which  he  could  be  known  at  a 
distance,  and  to  give  notice  of  his  approach  by 
ringing  a  bell.  With  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes,  leprosy  declined  rapidly ;  and  ex- 
cept in  Norway  and  a  few  places  in  the  south, 
it  is  now  unknown  in  Europe.  The  horror  which 
the  various  forms  of  the  disease  formerly  inspir- 
ed has,  notwithstanding  its  disappearance,  re- 
mained in  full  force,  and  the  word  leper  at  the 
present  day  designates  a  person  whose  social 
and  physical  condition  has  reached  the  lowest 
pitch  of  degradation.  In  the  East  it  still  exists 
in  its  ancient  seats,  and  sporadic  cases  are  found 
in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere  in  America. 

LEPSIUS,  Eabl  Bichabd,  a  German  Egyp- 
tologist, bom  in  Naumberg  on  the  Saale,  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  Dec.  11,  1811.  In  1828  he  began 
the  study  of  languages  at  the  university  of  Leip- 
sic,  and  continued  it  at  66ttingen  and  Berlin,  at 
which  latter  place  he  was  a  pupil  of  Bopp.  In 
1888  his  essay  on  the  Engubean  tablet  obtain- 
ed for  him  the  degree  of  doctor  fh>m  the  uni- 
versity  of  Berlin.  In  1884  he  published  his 
jPalAographie  aU  Mittel  der  Spraehfor9chung^ 
and  in  the  same  year  went  to  Paris,  where 
through  his  friend  Humboldt  he  became  well 
known  to  the  iVench  literati.  In  April,  1886, 
he  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  became  a  mem? 
ber  of  the  archceological  institute  and  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Bunsen.  From  this  time  he 
began  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Eg3rptian 
antic^uities,  and  in  1887  attracted  much  attention 
by  his  Lettre  d  M,  ^SaselUni  nir  r alphabet  hU" 
Toglyphique,  His  residence  in  Italv  was  short, 
but  during  it  he  made  researches  which  formed 
the  basis  of  several  works  published  at  a  later 
date,  ^  Among  these  were  his  In9criptione»  Urn" 
hriea  et  (hoa  (1841),  the  Todtenhuch  der  Aegyp" 
ter,  the  impression  of  a  papyrus  in  the  museum 
of  Turin  (Leipsic,  1842),  an  essay  on  comparar 
tire  philology  and  one  on  the  numerals  in  the 


Indo-Germanic  languages,  for  which  he  received 
a  prize  of  1,200  francs,  and  two  essays  on  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy.  In  1888  he  left 
Italy  on  amission  toEn^and  from  tbearcheolo- 

S'c^  institute  of  Home.  Here  in  compaDj  with 
unsen  he  projected  a  great  work  on  ancient 
Egypt,  the  materials  for  which  were  pardj  to 
be  gathered  in  personal  investigations  in  that 
country.  Through  the  intervention  of  Bunsen, 
Humboldt,  and  Eichhom,  Xing  Frederic  Wil- 
liam of  Prussia  was  induced  to  send  an  expe- 
dition of  learned  men  and  artists  to  Egypt) 
with  Lepsius  at  its  head.  The  party  assembled 
at  Alexandria  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  and  be^ 
its  researches  under  protection  of  the  goyern- 
ment.  ^  Among  the  discoveries  which  Lepsia 
made  in  Egypt,  are  monuments  of  some  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  old  Egyptian  monardiy  and 
later  Ethiopian  dynasty,  the  remains  of  the 
labyrinth,  and  Lake  Moeris.  To  these  nay  be 
added  the  plan  of  the  Memnonium  and  the 
tomb  of  Rhamses  or  Sesostris.  But  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  claimed  were  that  the  Ethio- 
pian civilization  was  in  fact  Egyptian,  intro- 
duced 2,000  years  before  Christ,  that  the  Ethio- 
pians of  Merod  were  not  a  black  but  a  brovn 
Caucasian  race,  and  that  a  great  number  of 
genuine  Ethiopic  inscriptions  are  still  extant 
from  the  Meroitic  pyramids  down  to  Phila. 
Among  the  members  of  this  expedition  were 
the  two  Weidenbachs,  the  ardiitects  Erbkam 
and  Wild,  Bonomi,  Abeken,  and  the  painter 
Georgi.  Its  results  gave  the  most  complete 
satisfaction  when  in  1845  it  returned  to  Europe. 
It  had  previously  transmitted  a  portion,  and  oa 
returning  brought  with  it  the  remainder,  of  a 
very  fine  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquitiea, 
now  in  the  museum  of  Berlin.  While  in  l^t^ 
Lepsius  wrote  his  Britfe  au9  AegypUn^  Aeihi9- 
pien  und  der  EdUnmel  det  Sinai  (Berlin, 
1845  ;  translated  by  Homer,  London,  1853),  in 
which  his  travels  and  discoveries  were  described 
in  a  spirited  manner.  Previous  to  his  depart- 
ure for  the  East,  Lensius  had  been  elected  one 
of  the  directors  of  tne  archasological  mstitate, 
and  was  also  appointed  by  the  king  professor 
at  Berlin,  where  he  now  resides.  Among  his 
principal  works  are :  ChronologU  der  AegypUf 
(Beriin,  1849);  Ueber  den  ersten  dgyptitckih 
GotterhreU  (1861) ;  Ueher  die  Ute  d^twk 
Kdnig9dyna»tie  (1858) ;  and  Da»  AUgemevM  Ik- 
guietische  Alphabet  (1855).  The  first  nnmber 
of  his  great  work,  Die  DenhnrUUer  am  Atgff- 
ten  und  Aethiopien,  was  published  in  1849,  and 
was  continued  in  parts  during  10  years,  and 
completed  in  1859.  Alexander  von  Hnmboldt 
bases  all  his  statements  in  his  Komnot  n- 
lating  to  Egyptian  chronology  and  history  on 
manuscript  information  wbichhe  received  from 
Prof.  Lepsius  in  March,  1846,  and  remarks  that 
**  his  expedition  has  resulted  in  throwing  modi 
light  upon  the  whole  of  antiquity.'' 

LERIDA  (Catalan,  LUydd)^  N.  E.  prorinee 
of  Spain,  bounded  N.  by  the  Pyr6n6es  and  the 
republic  of  Andorra,  E.  by  Barcelona,  S.  by 
Tarragona,  and  W.  by  Huesoa :  area,  6,141  sq. 
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iil;  pop.  ia  1857,  816,868.  The  surfiaoe  is 
moontaiiioos  iu  the  N.  part,  being  ooTered  with 
roars  of  the  great  range  which  separates  it  from 
Jmnoe,  bat  in  the  S.  Uiere  are  extensive  plains. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Segre,  an  afflaent  of 
the  Ebro ;  it  traverses  the  province  in  a  S.  S.  £. 
direction,  and  receives  a  namber  of  small  triba- 
taries.  Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  prodaoing 
grain,  fruit,  and  many  kinds  of  garden  vege- 
tables. Iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  granite, 
marble,  Jasper,  lime,  and  gypsum  are  the  chief 
minends. — ^Leiuda.  (anc.  Ilerda\  the  capital  of 
the  preceding  province,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Segre,  which  is  here  crossed  bj 
a  stone  bridge  of  7  arches;  pop.  12,236.  It 
is  built  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  on  the  plain 
at  its  foot,  and  is  stronsly  aefended  by  walls, 
batteries,  and  a  castle.  It  is  an  important  mili- 
tary post^  being  regarded  as  the  key  of  Ara* 
gOQ  and  Catalonia.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  ill  paved.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  old  and  new  cathedrals,  one  or 
two  ancient  churches,  the  bishop^s  palace,  dio- 
cesan seminary,  town  house,  tlieatre,  hospi- 
tals, dEC  The  university  of  Lerida,  once  an  in- 
Btitation  of  some  repote,  was  suppressed  by 
Philip  y.  The  town  has  an  export  trade  in 
alk,  hemp,  wine,  oil,  and  other  produce  of  the 
surround iog  territory.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Ilergetes.  It  witnessed  a  vic- 
tory by  Cn.  Scipio  over  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hanno  in  216  JB.  C,  and  the  defeat  of  Pompey's 
Ueotenants  Afranius  and  Petreius  by  Csssar  in  49 
B.  0.  It  was  long  in  possession  of  the  Moors, 
and  was  conquered  from  them  by  Raymond 
Berenger  of  Aragon,  who  made  it  the  capital. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1707  and  1810. 

LEBMONTOFF,  Mihail,  a  Russian  poet,  bom 
in  1811,  killed  in  a  duel  in  the  Caucasus  in  1841. 
He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  in  early  manhood 
became  an  officer  of  the  imperial  guards.  The 
death  of  Pushkin,  the  Bussian  Byron,  in  a  duel 
in  1837,  seems  to  have  been  his  first  incentive  to 
poetical  composition ;  but  his  poem  commemo- 
rating  this  event,  and  which  contained  some 
insinuations  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
Pushkin  by  the  imperial  court,  proved  so  dis- 
tasteful to  the  emperor  Nicholas,  that  he  sent 
Lermontoff  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  Cauoa- 
SOS,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  During 
this  brief  period  he  composed  the  greater  part  of 
his  poems,  the  romantic  fancy  evinced  in  which, 
as  well  as  their  vivid  descriptions  of  mountain 
•oenery,  have  gained  for  the  author  the  next 
place  in  the  Byronic  school  of  Bussian  poetry 
after  Pushkin,  and  the  title  of  the  poet  of  the 
Caucasus,  Among  his  chief  productions  in  this 
department  of  literature  are :  ^  The  Novice,  or 
the  Young  Circassian,^'  illustrating  the  strong 
love  of  the  Circassians  for  their  native  moun- 
tains; "Valerik;"  " Ha^j-Abrek,"  a  drama; 
"Ismail  Bey;"  "The  Demon,"  published  in 
Berlin  in  1867 ;  and  the  *'  Song  of  the  Czar  Ivan 
Vasilievitch."  Most  of  these  were  collected  at 
St.  Petersburg  after  his  death.  A  8d  edition  of 
them  was  published  there  in  1852,  and  in  the 


same  year  a  German  transktion  by  Bodenstedt 
appeared  in  Berlin.  The  poem  on  the  death  of 
Pushkin,  after  circulating  extensively  in  manu- 
script, was  first  publishea  in  1866  in  the  "Polar 
Star,"  a  Bussian  periodical  printed  in  London. 
During  his  residence  in  the  Caucasus  Lermontoff 
also  wrote  a  remarkable  novel  entitled  "A  Hero 
of  our  Time,"  by  which  he  is  perhaps  better 
known  than  by  any  of  his  metrical  works.  The 
hero,  Pechorin,  a  misanthropical  officer  in  the 
army  of  the  Caucasus,  who  while  yet  in  the 
bloom  of  manhood  has  lost  all  freshness  of  feel- 
ing and  enthusiam,  and  encounters  dangers  only 
for  the  excitement  they  yield,  was  very  gener- 
ally considered  a  portrait  of  the  author  himseUl 
The  plot  is  repulsive,  and  a  dud  fought  on  a 
precipitous  rock  whence  Uie  wounded  party 
must  fall,  is  described  with  morbid  minuteness. 
A  fellow  officer,  deeming  himself  portrayed  in 
the  character  of  Pechorin,  challenged  the  author, 
and  a  duel  similar  to  that  described  in  the  novel 
ensued,  in  which  Lermontoff  was  killed.  The 
work  has  been  rendered  into  several  languages. 
Two  English  translations  have  appeared,  the 
best  being  by  Mme.  Pulszky. 

LEBO  (anc.  IterasX  a  small  island  of  the  Gre* 
clan  archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Sporades,  86 
m.  S.  from  Samos ;  length  N.  and  S.  about  6 
m, ;  average  breadth  4  m. ;  pop.  about  2,000. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  sur&ce  mountainous. 
The  principal  place  is  a  town  of  the  same  name 
on  the  E  coast  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
island  were  a  colony  of  Milesians.  Strabo  de- 
scribes the  Lerians  as  dishonest  They  possess- 
ed a  celebrated  temple  of  Diana. 

LEBOUX,  PiEERE,  a  French  philosopher  and 
socialist,  born  in  Bennes  in  1798.  After  study- 
ing several  years  in  the  college  of  his  native 
town  and  in  the  polytechnic  school,  the  support 
of  his  fitmily  fell  to  him,  and  he  became  a  com- 
positor in  a  printing  office  in  Paris.  This  func- 
tion he  soon  changed  for  that  of  proof-reader, 
and  in  1824  he  was  selected  to  be  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Olohe^  a  philosophical  and  literary 
Journal,  the  organ  of  the  doctrinaire  party. 
The  revolution  of  1880  dispersed  the  editorial 
corps,  most  of  its  members  being  raised  to  offi- 
cial positions,  and  Leroux,  who  had  zealously 
embraced  Saint-Simonism,  effected  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  Globe  into  the  organ  of  his  new 
doctrines.  He  belonoed  to  the  community  of 
the  rue  Monsigny  till  Nov.  1881,  when  he  led 
the  opposition  toEnfantin  on  the  question  of 
the  emancipation  of  woman,  and  separated  from 
him  with  a  majority  of  the  memoers.  With 
Jean  Beynaud  he  edited  for  8  years  (1882-^5) 
the  Beoue  encyclopidique,  which  they  made  the 
organ  of  their  Neo-Saint-Simonism,  bnt  which 
failed  of  success.  They  began  in  1884  the  Et^ 
eychj^ie  nouteUe^  a  collection  of  remarkable 
disquisitions  in  development  of  Saint-Simonian 
doctrines,  which  still  remains  incomplete.  He 
Airnished  numerous  philosophical  articles  to  the 
Iteoue  de$  deux  mondee  during  the  first  6  or  7 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Having 
found  in  George  Sand  a  disciple  who  could  give 
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a  charm  to  bis  theories  not  only'  for  thinkers  hnt 
for  the  people,  he  established  with  her  and  with 
Yiardot  the  Semie  indipendanU,  In  1840  ap- 
peared his  most  important  work,  De  rhumanitS, 
ds  wn  prineips  et  ds  son  atenir^  in  which  he 
opposes  to  psjcholo^  and  eclecticism  the  stndj 
of  the  human  mind  in  history,  develops  a  prin- 
ciple akin  to  that  which  is  termed  tradition  in 
other  systems,  and  recognizes  tbe  constant  pro- 
gress of  man  and  nature  toward  perfection.  In 
1845  he  founded  a  printing  establishment  at 
Boussac,  in  Orense,  and  two  Journals  and  nu- 
merous pamphlets  from  its  presses  were  distrib- 
uted through  the  neighboring  departments.  The 
establishment  was  organized  according  to  his 
principles  of  association.  There  were  popular 
manifestations  in  his  favor,  and  he  made  his 
appearance  in  Paris  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant  of 
Creuse.  He  returned  in  time  to  proclaim  the 
republic  at  Boussac  after  the  revolution  of  1848, 
and  was  chosen  mayor  of  his  commune.  Elect- 
ed to  the  national  assembly,  he  voted  constant- 
ly with  the  radical  party,  and  spoke  on  the  or- 
ganization of  labor  and  the  political  and  social 
emancipation  of  woman.  But  the  arena  of 
practical  politics  was  unsuited  to  his  mind. 
He  left  France  after  the  coup  diktat  of  Dec.  2, 
1851,  and  is  now  (1860)  established  on  a  farm 
on  the  island  of  Jersey. — His  various  works 
contain  a  complete  philosophy  of  life,  embrac- 
ing on  the  one  side  religious  and  metaphysi- 
cal doctrines  that  incline  to  mysticism,  and 
on  the  other  a  system  of  social  organization. 
The  principle  which  underlies  all  his  views, 
and  which  he  regards  as  the  law  of  life,  is 
tiiat  of  the  trinity  or  triad.  God  is  the  univer- 
sal Life,  impersonal,  and  distinct  from  particu- 
lar beings,  though  immanent  in  each  of  them, 
whose  attributes  of  force,  love,  and  intelligence 
are  manifest  in  the  universe  as  totality,  cause, 
and  existence.  Humanity  is  an  ideal  being 
composed  of  a  multitude  of  real  beings,  each 
of  which  is  humanity  in  germ,  having  the  triple 
attributes  of  sensation,  sentiment^  and  knowl- 
edge. The  law  of  life  both  in  the  individual 
ana  the  species  is  to  make  progress  through 
changes,  to  aspire  for  the  more  perfect  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  type.  The  mystery  of  life  is 
aspiration^  as  its  manifestation  is  communion. 
A  plant  IS  a  mineral  so  far  advanced  as  to 
change  its  kingdom  or  sphere  of  life ;  an  animal 
is  a  plant  in  like  manner  transformed;  a  human 
being  is  an  animal  transformed  by  reason.  Thus 
more  and  more  perfect  creatures  succeed  each 
other  on  the  earth.  The  identity  and  person- 
ality of  every  human  being  is  judged  and  pre- 
served in  God,  who  returns  it  with  new  condi- 
tions of  existence  to  the  earth.  The  individual, 
the  family,  and  the  state  are  the  three  manifesta- 
tions  of  humanity.  To  the  trinity  of  sensation, 
sentiment,  and  knowledge  in  the  individual, 
corresponds  those  of  property,  family,  and  state, 
expressing  the  spheres  of  personal  action  ;  of 
child,  mother,  father,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
family ;  and  of  liberty,  fraternity,  equality,  the 
law  of  social  life,  which  in  organization  renders 


human  beings  respectively  dtizens,  ueoeialefl) 
and  workers  (JbnetvmnaiTeB),  The  elemeDti 
of  the  state  are  the  nation,  the  oommane,  the 
citizen,  or  in  other  words,  all,  some,  each  one; 
and  the  combined  action  of  these  three  ooosti- 
tntes  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  basil 
of  association  is  the  triad.  The  natural  triad 
is  the  friendship  of  three  human  beiogR,  «adi 
representing  sensation,  sentiment,  or  knowledge 
in  predominance,  and  each  therefore  oorreetiDg 
the  tendencies  of  the  others  toward  exoeasTe 
development.  The  organic  triad  is  tbe  aasooft- 
tion  of  three  such  persons,  in  distinctioa  from 
friendship,  for  some  common  functioo.  The 
social  element  is  therefore  not  one  indiridaal, 
but  three,  or  the  triad.  Every  social  fhnctioii 
corresponds  either  to  sensation,  sentiment,  or 
knowledge,  that  is,  belongs  to  the  domain  either 
of  industry,  art,  or  science ;  and  society  is,  there- 
fore, naturally  divided  into  the  three  equal  or 
ders  of  producers  (indnstrieU)^  artists,  and  sa- 
vants. The  commune  is  an  association  of  a 
certain  number,  occupying  a  definite  portion  of 
territory,  forming  laboratories  of  indostry,  of 
art,  and  of  scienoe,  united  and  governed  by  a 
triple  power  emanating  from  the  election  of  the 
associates.  The  state  is  the  union  of  all  the 
communes,  secures  the  rights  of  all,  and  express- 
es the  unity  of  industry,  art,  and  science.  AH 
the  functions  both  of  the  commune  and  the 
state  are  administered  by  triads  elected  bj  all 
the  citizens.  Education  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  commune.  Religion  is  philoeophy  veil 
understood.  Worship  is  the  manifestation  of 
religion  in  institutions,  in  sodal  life,  in  festiTsii 
and  symbolical  ceremonies.  Birth,  initiaUoa 
into  the  triad,  marriage,  communion,  and  death 
are  the  eminent  occasions  for  ceremonies  of  wo^ 
ship.  Sunday  is  also  to  be  celebrated  as  the  d^r 
consecrated  to  God,  to  rest,  and  to  the  ideas  of 
the  doctrine  of  humanity.  Beside  the  woHo 
which  have  been  mentioned,  the  principal  pob- 
lications  of  Leroux  are  :  D'*fine  reliifion  w^ 
nale^  ou  du  eulte  (1846) ;  Discountw  isMtoo^ 
aetuelle  de  la  soeUU  (1847) ;  Be  Vhumanitk,  u^ 
twnpaeiiiqtie  duprobUme  duproUtariati}^)] 
Projet  dPune  amstitutiondemoertUiqve  et  toeidi 
(1848);  JhiChriitianumeetdesetoripnetdhM' 
cratiquee  (1 848) ;  and  Malthua  et  lea  ewMmii^ 
ou  y  aurcht-il  toujouredeepauereef  (1848).  Sct- 
era!  of  these  are  reproductions  from  periodicals. 
Though  knowing  nothing  of  the  Germiin  Isa- 
guage,  he  also  with  the  aid  of  a  friend  made  a 
verysuccessfhl  translation  of  Goethe^s  F«rtt«r 
(1848),  with  a  preface  by  George  Sand. 

LEROY  D'ETIOLLES,  Jkaw  Jacques  Joapa; 
a  French  surgeon,  born  in  Paris,  April  6, 17W. 
He  was  educated  at  the  imperial  lycenoi,  f^ 
sequently  studied  medicine,  and  in  1822,  befors 
receiving  his  degree  of  doctor,  presented  to  the 
academy  of  surgery  a  set  of  instruments  infeD^ 
ed  by  himself  for  the  operation  of  litbotritr. 
The  invention  was  claimed  by  Ciriale  m 
Amussat ;  but  after  a  thorough  examination  « 
the  case  by  committees  of  the  institute  and  the 
academy  of  sciences,  the  merit  of  priority  was 
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awarded  to  Leroyd^SUolles.  In  1881  the  acad- 
emy  awarded  him  a  prize  of  6,000  francs  for  a 
fi>roepe  used  in  the  performanoe  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  8o  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  him 
that  he  was  aconsed  of  having  borrowed  the  in- 
atrament  from  an  old  Arabic  author.  His  in- 
ventive facoltj  has  been  employed  in  the  pro- 
dactlon  of  a  variety  of  other  surgical  instruments 
and  appliances,  and  also  in  the  construction  of 
a  new  spedes  of  bomb  and  other  engines  of 
war.  He  has  published  a  translation  of  Cooper's 
"  Dictionary  of  Surgery,"  ffUtoire  de  la  litho- 
trUie  (8vo.,  Paris,  1889),  Cimnderatians  anatO' 
m4que»  et  ehirurgieaUs  mir  la  prostate  (1840), 
Urologis  (1845),  &o.,  beside  various  memoirs. 

LEROT  DE  SAINT -ARNAUD,  Arnaud 
JAOQUia,  a  French  soldier,  born  in  Paris,  Aug. 
90, 1801  (according  to  some  authorities,  in  Gas- 
oony  in  1798),  died  at  sea,  Sept.  29,  1854.  His 
family,  whose  name  was  simply  Leroy,  belonged 
to  the  middle  classes.  He  was  educated  at  the 
ooUege  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  received  in  1816 
an  appointment  in  the  life  guard  of  Louis  XVI II., 
and  afterward  a  sub-lieutenancy  in  the  same 
regiment,  which  lie  was  compelled  to  leave, 
however,  on  account  of  the  part  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  street  riots  of  1820.  Thrown  upon 
his  own  resources^  he  was  for  some  time  in  a 
Tery  precarious  position,-  and  even  imprisoned 
for  debt  at  Ste.  P6lagie.  He  spent  some  time  in 
England,  but,  unable  to  find  employment,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  appeared  upon  the  stage 
in  one  of  the  suburban  theatres  under  the  name 
of  Flori  vaL  Bei ng  agai n  unsuccessful,  he  sought 
an  asylnm  in  the  house  of  his  parents  until  after 
the  revolution  of  1880,  when  he  was  reinstated 
in  the  army  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He 
took  part  in  the  so  called  Vendean  war  of  1881, 
and  served  under  Bngeand.  In  1888,  when 
that  general  was  appointed  goYemor  of  the  cit- 
adel of  Blaye,  where  the  duchess  of  Berry  was 
detained,  Leroy  was  chosen  as  the  assistant 
gaoler,  although  he  was  characterized  in  the 
records  of  his  regiment  as  being  **  lazy,  dissi- 
pated,  fond  of  gambling,  and  over  head  and  ears 
in  debt.''  Subsequently  he  pushed  his  fortunes 
in  Algeria,  both  by  the  good  will  of  Bugeaud 
and  Bedeau  and  by  his  personal  bravery,  which 
was  displayed  conspicuously  at  the  taking  of 
Gonstantine.  He  succeeded  Oavaignao  as  com- 
mander of  the  military  division  at  Orleansville^ 
where  his  luxurious-  style  of  living  became  a 
matter  of  general  notoriety.  After  his  capture 
of  the  rebel  chieftain  Bou-Maza'he  was  made 
brigadier-general  (1847).  In  Feb.  1848,  he  came 
to  Paris,  married  a  rich  Belgian  heiress,  and 
afterward  returned  to  Algeria  as  commander  of 
the  province  of  Gonstantine.  In  1861  he  oper- 
ated successfully  against  the  unruly  Kabyle 
tribes,  after  which  he  was  made  general  of  di- 
vision (July  10)  and  commandant  of  one  of  the 
military  divisions  of  Paris.  The  revelations  of 
his  reckless  administration  in  Orleansville,  which 
-were  freely  discussed  at  that  time,  did  not  pre* 
Tent  him  from  becoming  a  favorite  with  Louis 
Napdeon.   Made  minister  of  war  in  Got.  1861, 
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he  was  among  the  most  active  in  aiding  the 
consummation  of  the  eaup  d'etat  of  Dec  2. 
Among  its  victims  was  Gen.  Leflo,  a  generous 
friend  of  Saint- Arnaud.  In  order  to  assure  him 
of  his  safety,  he  sent,  through  his  wife,  an  invi- 
tation for  Mme.  Leflo  and  her  husband  for  a  re- 
ception at  the  ministry  to  take  place  on  Deo.  8; 
but  on  that  day  Leflo  was,  with  many  other  Afri- 
can fellow  soldiers  of  Saint- Arnaud,  on  his  way 
to  prison.  His  salary  as  minister  of  war  was  now 
raised  from  48,000  to  100,000  francs,  in  addition 
to  his  salary  of  80,000  francs  as  senator.  A 
dowry  of  800,000  francs  was  further  presented 
by  Louis  Napoleon  to  his  daughter,  and  in  1852 
the  lucky  soldier  of  fortune  received  the  titles 
of  marshal  and  of  grand  equerry  of  France. 
In  April,  1854,  he  was  invested  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  forces  in  Turkey,  in  which 
capacity  he  strenuously  insisted  upon  the  land- 
ing in  the  Grimea.  Although  tortured  by  in- 
tense suflfering  from  disease  and  wounds,  he  waa 
on  the  battle  field  of  the  Alma  for  12  hours. 
He  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  command 
on  Sept.  26,  after  which  the  cholera  was  added 
to  his  other  maladies,  and  his  life  ended  8  daya 
afterward.  The  Lettres  du  mareehal  de  Saint- Ar- 
naud were  published  in  2  vols,  in  Paris  in  1855. 
LE  SAGE,  Alain  Rbn6,  a  French  novelist 
and  dramatist,  born  in  Sarzeau,  May  8,  1668, 
died  in  Boulogne,  Nov.  17, 1747.  An  only  son, 
and  an  orphan  at  14  years  of  age,  his  uncle,  to 
whom  he  was  intrusted,  sent  him  to  be  educated 
in  the  Jesuits*  college  at  Yannes,  and  meantime 
dissipated  the  little  property  which  had  been 
left  to  him.  He  became  a  favorite  at  the  col- 
lege, after  leaving  which  he  seems  to  have  held 
for  several  years  an  ofSoe  in  the  collection  of 
the  taices  in  Brittany.  In  1692  he  went  to 
Paris  to  pursue  his  studies  in  philosophy  and 
law,  made  his  way  into  the  best  society,  is  said 
to  have  been  offered  the  hand  and  fortune  of  a 
lady  of  quality,  which  he  declined,  and  in  1694 
married  the  daughter  of  a  citizen.  He  waa 
admitted  an  advocate,  but  preferred  to  seek 
resources  in  literature,  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend  Danchet  made  from  a  Latin  version  a 
translation  of  the  letters  of  Aristnnetus  (PariSi 
1695),  which  had  little  success.  There  are 
few  traces  of  him  for  several  years,  till  the 
abb6  de  Ljonne  became  his  patron,  gave  him 
a  pension  of  600  livres,  and  led  him  to  study 
and  admire  Spanish  literature.  He  translated 
8  plays  (1700-'2)  from  Rosas  and  Lope  de  Vega, 
none  of  which  were  successful,  and  his  Nouvellee 
acenturea  de  Don  Quiehotte  (2  voK,  1704-'6X 
from  Avellaneda's  continuation  of  Gervantes, 
also  passed  without  notice.  In  1707  he  trans- 
lated from  Galderon  the  comedy  Dan  Ciear  Ur* 
ein^  which  failed  at  the  thidtre  FranpaiM  ;  but 
a  slight  piece  of  his  own  entitied  Crispin,  rival 
de  eon  maitre^  eigoyed  a  brilliant  success,  and 
save  the  first  proof  of  his  genios.  His  romance 
Le  diable  hoiteux,  a  satire,  the  idea  of  which  was 
borrowed  from  the  Spanish  of  Guevara,  appeared 
in  the  same  year  and  immediately  passed  through 
two  editions.    He  availed  himself  of  his  ezperi- 
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eDoe  among  the  farmers  of  the  revenne  in  his 
next  play,  Turearet^  to  attack  the  corraptions 
and  ignoble  Tices  of  financiers.  This  powerful 
body  is  said  to  have  offered  him  100,000  livres 
to  suppress  it,  and  was  able  to  prevent  its  repre- 
sentation for  more  than  a  year.  It  had  a  repu- 
tation in  society  before  it  was  produced  on  the 
stage,  where  it  was  received  with  the  greatest 
favor,  though  its  excellence  consists  only  in  its 
delineations  of  manners.  His  next  work  was  tlie 
novel  Gil  Bias  deSantillane  (2  vols.,  1710 ;  vol. 
iii.,  1724;  vol.  iv.,  1785^  a  series  of  pictures 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society  and  of 
life  in  Spain  under  all  its  aspects.  The  hero 
has  all  the  weaknesses  and  imperfections  inci- 
dent to  human  nature,  is  easily  led  to  evil,  pro- 
fits by  experience,  triumphs  in  his  turn  over  the 
persons  who  deceived  him,  is  capable  of  repent- 
ance, always  cherishes  a  respect  for  probity,  and 
always  promises  himself  to  become  an  honest 
man  on  the  first  occasion.  Characters  with  de- 
cided weaknesses  abound,  and  a  pure  ideal  devo- 
tion and  moral  dignity  is  perhaps  the  only  type 
of  human  nature  that  is  not  represented.  The 
delicate  delineations,  the  nervous  and  effective 
style,  the  skilful  blending  of  the  manifold  por- 
traits into  one  comprehensive  picture,  are 
among  the  merits  which  have  made  it  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  novels.  Its  originality 
has  been  several  times  contested.  Voltaire 
ventured  to  assert,  with  no  reason  at  all,  that 
it  was  taken  from  the  Marcos  de  Obreaon  of 
Espinel.  The  Spanish  Jesuit  Isla  asserted,  what 
there  are  no  facts  to  confirm,  that  it  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Spanish,  but  was  denounced  and 
prohibited  by  the  government,  when  the  author 
fled  to  France  with  a  single  copy,  which  came 
after  his  death  into  the  hands  of  Le  Sage.  The 
Jesuit  Llorente  in  1822  undertook  to  prove  its 
Spanish  origin  from  internal  evidence.  The 
delay  of  the  comedians  of  the  thSdtre  Franfoit 
in  producing  one  of  his  pieces  caused  Le  Sage 
to  abandon  them,  and  to  write  light  farces  and 
comic  operas  for  theatres  of  secondary  rank. 
Either  alone  or  with  several  associates  he  com- 
posed more  than  100  comic  operas,  most  of  which 
were  exceedingly  popular.  His  principal  later 
labors  were  an  imitation  of  the  Orlando  inna- 
morato  of  Boiardo  (1 71 7-21) ;  an  abridged  trans- 
lation from  the  Spanish  of  Aleman  of  the  Aten- 
tares  de  Ovzman  d'Al/arachei  the  Af>enture$  de 
Bohert  Chevalier,  dit  de  BeauehSne  (1782),  from 
materials  furnished  by  his  widow ;  HUtoire 
i^EethaniUe  QomaUe  (1784),  a  free  transla- 
tion from  the  Spanish ;  Une  joumee  dee  Parquee 
(1785);  Le  hachelur  de  Salamanque  (1786); 
and  Melange  amueant  de  sailliee  cteeprit  et  de 
traits  historiques  des  plus  frappants  (1748). 
The  only  complete  edition  of  his  works  appear- 
ed in  Paris  in  1828,  in  12  vols.  His  CHI  Bias 
was  translated  into  En^ish  by  Smollett ;  Le 
didble  hoiteux  bears  in  English  the  title  of  the 
"  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  though  in  the  most  re- 
cent editions  it  is  called  '*  Asmodeus  ;**  and  Eng- 
Ush  translations  of  several  of  his  other  works 
have  appeared. 


LESBOS.    See  MnTLKOE. 

LESOARBAULT,  Db.,  aFrench  physicitnand 
ftBtronomer,  bom  about  1800.  PnictimDg  his 
profession  from  an  early  age  at  Org^res,  Em- 
et-Loir,  he  was  at  the  same  time  zealooslj  de- 
voted to  astronomical  observations.  Hsviog 
become  satisfied  as  early  as  1887  that  the  eys- 
tem  of  Bode  is  far  from  representing  aoennlelj 
the  proportions  of  the  distances  of  the  plaoen 
from  the  sun,  he  concluded  that  other  small 
planets,  beside  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Tests, 
must  be  in  existence.  His  hopes  of  dtsoovering 
a  new  small  planet  were  strongly  confirmed  oo 
May  8. 1845,  when  he  witnessed  the  passage  ef 
Mercury  over  the  sun.  Depending  solely,  hov- 
ever,  upon  the  slight  income  of  Ms  professioB, 
he  was  not  able  to  secure  the  means  requisite  for 
the  pursuit  of  his  investigations  until  1858,  sni 
even  then  he  was  compelled  to  become  himsdf 
the  manufacturer  of  many  of  his  instmroentfli 
His  indefatigable  labors  were  at  length  crowned 
with  success  on  March  25,  1859,  when  he  made 
the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  (since  named 
Vulcan),  whose  diameter  he  estimated  at  910 
m.  and  the  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  the  eclip- 
tic at  12"".  Its  revolution  around  the  ma  ii 
performed  in  19  days  17  hours,  and  in  its 
greatest  elongation  its  distance  from  that  body 
does  not  exceed  7°.  It  was  only  in  the  lattff 
part  of  that  year,  however,  that  a  coromvoi- 
cation  of  Leverrier  to  the  academy  of  soiencei 
on  Mercury  led  him  to  reveal  his  discoTery  to 
that  astronomer,  who  on  Dec.  81  proceeded 
to  Oi^res,  where,  on  making  inquiries  ah<«t 
the  character  of  Dr.  Lescarbanit,  he  was  told  bj 
the  people  of  the  village  that  he  was  a  woithj 
physician,  who  wasted  too  much  of  bis  time  in 
looking  at  the  stars.  Leverrier,  after  commB- 
nicating  with  him  and  satisfying  himself  of  the 
genuineness  and  accuracy  of  the  disoorery, 
made  the  public  announcement  of  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1860,  and  at  the  same  time  bestowed 
the  highest  eulogium  upon  M.  Lescarbanit,  re- 
marking that  the  delay  which  he  allowed  to 
elapse  between  his  discovery  and  its  regelate 
*' proceeded  solely  from  feelings  of  modesty  and 
reserve,  and  from  that  serenity  of  mind  wbieh 
is  still  to  be  found  occasionally  in  places  remise 
from  the  excitement  of  large  cities." 

LESLEY,  John,  a  Scottish  prelate,  bora  Sept 
29,  1527,  died  in  Brussels,  May  81, 1696.  Be 
was  an  illegitimate  child,  his  father  having  be«n 
a  priest  He  was  graduated  at  Eing^s  college, 
Aberdeen;  became  a  canon  of  the  cathem 
churches  of  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  in  bis  90Ui 
year ;  and,  after  a  long  period  of  study  in  vari- 
ous continental  universities,  was  in  1564  ^ 
pointed  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  onivero^ 
of  Aberdeen.  He  opposed  the  introdncfioD  of 
Protestantism  into  Scodand,  and  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary,  whom  he  accompanied  fxm 
France,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Rosb.  Hie 
fidelity  to  the  queen  involved  him  in  penktf 
intrigues  and  misfortunes.  After  the  iniprieop* 
ment  of  Mary  in  Bolton  castle  he  took  partia 
the  negotiations  between  her  and  Eliiabeui. 
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He  WHS  finbseqtxently  examined  on  safipicton  of 
being  implicAted  in  the  scheme  for  marryiog 
Ifary  to  the  dake  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the*  rising 
of  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, and  snfered  a  long  confinement  in  the 
tower  of  London.  In  1674  he  was  permitted  to 
go  to  France,  and  for  several  years  was  em- 
ployed in  various  missions  in  the  interest  of 
jiary  and  the  Catholic  cause  in  Scotland.  In 
1580  he  was  appointed  snffragan  and  vicar-gen- 
eral of  the  diooese  of  Rouen,  and  in  1594  bishop 
of  Contances  in  Normandy.  The  troubled  state 
of  public  affairs  in  France  soon  after  induced 
him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Brussels,  where  he 
died.  He  wrote  several  works,  in  English  and  in 
Latin,  in  defence  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots ;  B^ 
OrigvM^  Moribus  et  Edmt  Ge$ti$  Sootorum^  in 
10  books  (4to.,  Rome,  1678 ;  reprinted  in  Hol- 
land in  1675);  and  ''The  History  of  Scotland 
from  the  Death  of  James  I.  in  1486  to  the  Year 
1581,"  in  the  Scottish  tongue  (first  printed  by 
the  Bannatyne  dub,  4to.,  Edinburgh,  1880). 

LESLIE,  Ghasles  Robebt,  an  English  artist, 
bom  in  London  in  1794,  during  the  temporary 
reendence  there  of  his  parents,  who  were  Ameri- 
oaos,  died  there.  May  6,  1859.  His  father,  a 
watchmaker  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  other 
dtstingnished  men,  went  in  1798  to  England 
with  Qie  intention  of  engaging  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  clocks  and  watches  to  America.  In  1800 
yoQug  Leslie  accompanied  the  family  on  their 
return  to  Philadelphia,  and  after  the  usual  term 
of  school  education  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
bookseller.  He  had  long  shown  a  predilection 
for  the  study  of  painting,  which  in  a  few  years 
he  obtained  the  means  of  pursuing  in  London 
under  the  auspices  of  Benjamin  West  and  Wash- 
ington Allston.  He  arrived  in  England  in  1818, 
and,  after  some  attempts  at  historical  painting 
OD  a  large  scale,  commenced  a  class  of  subjects 
particularly  adapted  to  display  his  powers,  and 
in  which  for  many  years  he  had  no  superior 
among  English  artists.  The  great  humorous 
authors  of  England  became  the  chief  source  of 
liis  inspiration,  and  many  familiar  scenes  from 
Shakespeare,  Addison,  Sterne,  Pope,  Goldsmith, 
Fielding,  and  Smollett  have  been  illustrated  by 
his  pencil.  From  "  Don  Quixote,"  ''  Gil  Bias," 
and  Mtdidre's  pUys  he  also  drew  the  subjects 
of  some  of  his  happiest  efforts.  His  ^^Anne 
Page  and  Slender,"  "  Sir  Roger  de  Ooverley  go* 
ing  to  Church,"  ''  Mav  Day  in  the  Reign  of 
Qaeen  Elizabeth,"  and  other  pictures  of  the 
kind  exhibited  between  1820  and  1825,  estab* 
Ushed  his  reputation,  and  within  a  few  years  he 
was  elected  an  associate  and  a  member  of  the 
royal  academy.  In  1888  he  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  professor  of  drawing  in  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point;  but  after  dis- 
charging tiie  duties  of  the  office  for  a  few  months 
he  returned  to  England,  where  he  resided  until 
hia  death.  In  1847  he  became  professor  of  paint- 
ing at  the  royal  academy,  and  the  substance  of 
leotnres  delivered  by  him  during  the  4  years  that 
he  held  the  office  has  been  published  under  the 


Utile  of  "  A  Handbook  fbr  Young  Painters."  He 
is  also  the  author  of  a  life  of  Constable  the  land- 
scape painter.  His  works  cover  a  period  of  be- 
tween 40  and  50  years,  and  many  have  been 
engraved.  Beside  humorous  subjects,  he  paint- 
ed history,  genre,  portraits,  and  ceremonials, 
among  the  latter  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Queen" 
and  the  *■''  Christening  of  the  Princess  Royal." 
His  religious  pieces  are  considered  much  inferior 
to  his  others.  His  earlier  works  are  elaborately 
finished,  and  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  excel- 
lence in  expression  and  composition,  and  a  ge- 
nial humor  idtogether  original. — Eliza,  an  Amer- 
ican authoress,  sister  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  15, 1787,  died  in  Gloucester, 
N.  J.,  in  1857.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  her 
parents,  whom  she  accompanied  to  England  in 
1798,  and  with  whom  she  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1800,  subsequent  to  which  time  she 
resided  almost  constantly  in  Philadelphia.  Her 
earliest  attempts  in  literary  composition  were  in 
verse,  but  it  was  not  until  her  40th  year  that  she 
appeared  before  the  public  as  an  authoress.  Her 
first  work,  "  Seventy-five  Receipts  for  Pastry, 
Cakes,  and  Sweetmeats,"  was  the  precursor  of  a 
series  of  treatises  on  the  culiniuy  art  which 
have  made  Miss  Leslie's  name  widely  known. 
The  *^  Domestic  Cookery  Book,"  published  in 
1887,  has  gone  through  50  or  60  editions,  and 
the  ''House  Book"  (1840)  and  the  ''Lady's  Re- 
ceipt Book"  (1846)  have  enioyed  a  considerable 
popularity.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  her 
first  work  she  commenced  a  series  of  juvenile 
story  books,  and  in  1881  published  the  "  Amer- 
ican Girls'  Book,"  of  which  an  edition  is  still 
printed  every  year.  Having  obtained  from  Mr. 
Oodey,  editor  of  the  "Lady's  Book,"  a  prize  for 
her  story  of  "Mrs.  Washington  Potts,"  she  waa 
encouraged  to  write  fictions  for  grown  people, 
and  for  several  years  contributed  to  the  maga- 
zines and  journals,  beside  editing  several  aimu- 
als.  "  Amelia,  or  a  Young  Lady's  Vicissitudes," 
which  first  appeared  in  the  "  Lady's  Book,"  is 
her  only  attempt  at  novel  writing,  her  remain- 
ing works  being  short  tales  or  sketches.  Of 
these  the  most  popular  are  the  8  volumes  of 
"  Pencil  Sketches,"  of  which  a  new  edition  was 
published  in  1852.  Beside  these,  several  vol- 
umes of  her  fugitive  stories,  such  as  "  Althea 
Vernon,"  "  Henrietta  Robinson,"  "  Leonilla 
Lynmore,"  &c.,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time. 
One  of  her  latest  publicaUons  is  the  ''Behavior 
Book,"  and  during  the  last  years  of  her  life  she 
was  engaged  upon  a  life  of  John  Fitch,  the  first 
American  experimenter  in  steam  navigation. 

LESLIE,  JoHK,  a  British  prelate,  born  in  Bal- 
quhain,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  about  1570, 
died  in  Ireland  in  1671.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Oxford,  and 
during  an  extended  continental  tour  became  an 
accomplished  linguist.  His  knowledge  of  Latin 
was  so  remarkable  that  in  Spain  it  was  said  of 
him :  Solus  Leeleiue  Latine  loquitur.  Upon  re- 
turning to  England,  after  an  absence  of  22  years, 
he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Charles  I.,  who  admit- 
ted him  into  his  privy  council,  made  him  bish- 
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op  of  the  Orknejs,  and  in  1683  bishop  of  Rap- 
hoe  in  Ireland.  Here  he  bnilt  a  palaee  of  great 
strength,  in  which  during  the  civil  wars  he 
flrnstained  a  siege  by  the  parliamentarj  troops, 
being  the  last  to  surrender  to  Oromwell.*  He  i^ 
mained  abroad  until  after  the  restoration,  when 
he  returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  see  of  Clogher  in  Ireland.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  the  oldest  bishop  in  the  world, 
having  filled  that  station  50  jears. — Chaklbs. 
son  of  the  preceding,  a  clergyman  and  theological 
author,  born  in  Baphoe,  co.  of  Donegal,  Ireland, 
in  1660,  died  in  Glaslough,  co.  of  Moneghan, 
April  18,  1722.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Dublin,  studied  law  and  then  theology,  and 
took  orders  in  1680.  By  opposing  the  intrusion 
of  a  Catholic  sheriff  he  involved  himself  in  a 
conflict  with  the  government  of  James  II.,  but 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam after  the  revolution.  In  1689  he  engaged 
in  a  controversy  with  Bishop  Burnet  in  defence 
of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  In  1709, 
being  suspected  by  the  government,  he  took  ref- 
uge at  the  court  of  the  pretender,  but  the  prince 
forbade  him  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  religion 
either  to  himself  or  his  chaplains.  After  the 
failure  of  the  pretender^s  expedition,  Leslie  ac- 
companied him  to  Italy,  but  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  England  in  1721.  The  most  important 
and  popular  of  his  works  is  his  ^^  Short  and 
Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,"  many  times  re- 
printed. A  collection  of  his  theological  works 
has  been  published  in  7  vols.  8vo.  (Oxford,  1832). 
LESLIE,  Sib  John,  a  Scottish  mathematician 
and  physicist,  born  in  Largo,  Fifeshire,  April 
16,  1766,  died  atOoates,  Fifeshire,  Nov.  8, 1882. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drew's and  at  that  of  Edinburgh,  and  while  a 
student  in  the  latter  institution  was  employed 
by  Adam  Smith  as  tutor  to  his  nephew,  after- 
ward Lord  Beston.  In  1788-'9  he  was  absent  in 
America  as  tutor  to  two  young  Virginians  of  the 
Randolph  family;  and  in  1790  he  went  to  Lon- 
don with  letters  of  recommendation  from  Dr. 
Smith  and  others,  intending  to  establish  him- 
self there  as  a  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy. 
Disappointed  in  this  project,  he  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  periodicals,  and,  among  other 
labors,  translated  for  Murray  the  bookseller 
Buffon's  "Natural  History  of  Birds,"  published 
in  1798  in  9  vols.  Subsequently  he  traversed 
large  portions  of  the  continent  in  the  capacity 
of  travelling  tutor  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood, 
and,  after  being  an  nnsnccessful  candidate  for 
professorships  at  St  Andrew's  and  Glasgow, 
offered  himself  in  1805  for  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  Edinburgh,  vacated  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Prof.  Playmir  to  be  professor  of  natural 
philosophy.  His  election  was  opposed  by  a 
portion  of  the  clergy  on  the  ground  that  in  poli- 
tics as  well  as  in  religion  he  entertained  dan- 
gerously liberal  opinions;  but  the  town  council, 
with  whom  the  appointment  rested,  neverthe- 
less conferred  the  professorship  upon  him.  The 
case  was  brought  before  the  general  assembly, 
and  after  an  animated  discussion  of  two  days 


was  dIsmiflBed  as  ^^  Texations."  Prof.  Ledie 
oocupied  this  chair  until  1819,  when  lie  soo- 
ceeded  Prof.  Playfair  in  that  of  natural  philoa- 
ophy,  which  he  filled  until  his  death,  a  few 
months  previoos  to  which  he  reoetred  the  honor 
of  knighthood.  His  scientific  publicatioos  oom- 
menc^  with  an  *' Essay  on  the  Resolntian  of 
Indeterminate  Equations,"  printed  in  the  ^Ed- 
inburgh Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1788; 
and  in  1799  he  contribnted  a  description  of  a 
hygrometer  and  photometer  invented  by  him- 
self to  Nicholson's  ^^Philosophical  JoomaL^ 
His  ^*  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Propagation  of  Heat,"  published  in  1804  (8vo.X 
attracted  attention  from  the  many  new  and  im- 
portant facts  in  this  branch  of  physical  sciciioe 
which  It  developed,  as  well  as  from  its  evidenees 
of  the  vigorous  and  inventive  genius  of  the  au- 
thor, whose  occasional  tendency  to  paradax 
alone  impaired  the  scientific  value  of  the  work. 
It  gained  him  the  Bumford  medal  by  the  nnaid- 
mous  abjudication  of  the  royal  society,  and  ee- 
tablished  his  reputation  on  a  firm  basis.  In 
1809-'22  appeared  his  "Course  of  Mathemat- 
ics" (2  vols.  8vo.),  comprising  "Elements  of 
Geometry,"  "Geometrical  Analysis,"  ''Plane 
Trigonometry,"  and  "  Geometry  of  Curve  Linee;^ 
an  abridgment  of  a  portion  of  this  work  waa 
published  in  1828,  entitled  "  Rudiments  of  Plane 
Geometry,  including  Geometrical  Analysns  and 
Plane  Trigonometry."  He  also  published  in 
1817  the  "Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,"  founded 
upon  an  article  contributed  to  the  "Encydopas- 
dia  Britannica."  In  1810  he  discovered  the 
process  of  artificial  congelation,  by  whidi  he 
was  enabled  to  freeze  water  and  even  mercury 
at  pleasure,  and  8  years  later  published  in  ocm- 
nection  with  the  subject  "  A  Short  Acoonnt  of 
Experiments  and  Instruments  depending  on  the 
Relations  of  Air  to  Heat  and  Moisture."  Ha 
also  produced  "Elements  of  Natural  Philoa- 
ophy,"  vol.  i.,  "Mechanics  and  Hydrostatioa'' 
(1828;  2d  ed.  enlarged,  1829);  and  the  "Pro- 
gress of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Scienee  dnr- 
mg  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  constituting  tba 
5tn  dissertation  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  "£o^* 
clopndia  Britannica,"  for  which  work  he  wrote 
many  articles  on  subjects  connected  with  lua 
departments  of  inquiry.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  "Edinburgh  Review  and  a 
variety  of  scientific  Journals.  As  an  experiment* 
er  he  was  fdmost  unrivalled,  and  his  apparatns 
room  in  Edinburgh  contained  many  instmmeota 
of  great  elegance  of  form  and  delicacy  of  work* 
manship,  invented  by  himself. 

LE8PINASSE,  JnuB  Jkaitkx  SiIokobs,  a 
celebrated  French  woman,  bom  in  Lyons,  Nof. 
19, 1782,  died  in  Paris,  May  28, 1776.  She  waa 
the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  countess  d^Al- 
bon,  and  passed  the  first  15  years  of  her  life  in 
the  house  of  her  mother,  on  whose  death  in 
1748  she  accepted  a  place  as  govemeas  in  the 
family  of  her  brother-in-law,  Viohy-Ohamnmd, 
and  in  1758  she  was  engaged  as  companion  by 
her  mother's  sister-in-law,  the  marchioness  da 
Deffand.    This  lady  was  D'Alembert'a  intimate 
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iHtnd,  and  ber  honse  was  a  farorite  resort  of 
vaaay  emineDt  persons.  Jnlie's  remarkable  in- 
telleotoal  qnaliues  made  a  profoand  impression 

2K>n  all  who  were  brought  in  contact  with  her. 
me.  dn  Demand's  jealousy  became  excited,  and 
s  separation  between  the  two  ladies  ensued  in 
1764,  Julie  taking  up  her  residence  in  the  rue 
Beilechasse,  which  wasnrovided  with  furniture 
bj  the  mnnifioence  of  Madame  de  Luxembourg. 
To  the  small  annual  income  which  had  been  be- 
qneathed  to  ber  by  her  mother,  a  pension  was 
added  by  the  king.  Her  house  soon  became 
a  great  centre  of  attraction  for  the  notabilities 
of  Paris.  She  enlisted  the  regard  of  D*Alem- 
bert,  Marmontel,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  other 
eminent  literary  men,  while  even  the  fastidious 
Mrae.  GreoflKn  made  an  exception  in  ber  favor, 
and  not  only  admitted  her  to  her  literary  re- 
uniona,  from  which  women  were  generally  ex- 
doded,  but  conferred  npon  her  afterward  an 
amnuity  of  8,000  francs.  Without  being  a  person 
of  grjMit  learning,  she  possessed  the  secret  of 
identifying  herself  with  the  thoughts  of  others, 
and  was  as  expert  in  discussing  metaphysics  and 
philosophy  as  she  was  ready  to  indulge  in  hu- 
mor and  pleasantry.  With  D^Alerobert  her  re- 
lation was  fhitemally  intimate  and  enduring,  but 
the  warmth  of  her  affections  was  reserved  for  the 
oonnt  de  Mora,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  whose  death 
planged  her  into  great  afSiotion.  Another  object 
of  love  however  soon  presented  itself  in  the  per- 
son of  Col.  Guibert,  celebrated  for  his  relations 
with  Frederic  the  Great,  but  this  passion  was  not 
reciprocated.  The  letters  of  Mile.  Lespinasse, 
which  were  published  at  Paris  in  1809,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  German  at  Leipsio,  are  the 
most  interesting  of  her  literary  remains.  She 
was  an  admirer  of  Richardson  and  Sterne,  and 
the  popularity  of  Sterne's  works  in  France  was 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  her  influence. 

LESSEPS,  Ferdinand  de,  a  French  diplo- 
matist, born  in  Versailles  in  1805.  In  1826  he 
was  attached  to  the  consulate  of  Lisbon,  and 
in  1828  to  that  of  Tunis.  After  the  taking  of 
Algiers  he  was  charged  with  the  important 
task  of  secnring  the  submission  of  the  bey  of 
Oonstantine,  after  which  (1881)  he  went  to 
Egypt,  where  at  three  different  times  he  was 
temporary  consul-general  of  Alexandria.  He 
obtained  from  Ibrahim  Pasha,  during  the  oc- 
onpation  of  Syria  by  the  latter,  protection  for 
the  Christians  there,  and  did  much  toward  re- 
establishing peace  between  MehemetAli  and 
the  sultan.  He  was  appointed  consul  at  Mala- 
ga in  1839,  and  at  Barcelona  in  1842.  During 
the  bombardment  of  the  latter  city  by  Espar- 
tero  in  the  same  year,  he  rendered  great  ser- 
vice to  sufferers  of  all  nations.  He  frequently 
exposed  his  life  during  the  fighting  to  save  the 
lives  of  others;  his  energetic  remonstrances 
postponed  the  bombardment  for  several  days, 
and  when  it  took  place  ne  hired  vessels  and  per- 
sonally superintended  the  removd  of  fugitives. 
For  this  he  received  from  the  ^vemments  of 
France,  Sardinia,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Sweden, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Spain  many  decorations ; 


the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marseilles  sent  him 
a  complimentary  address,  while  that  of  Barce- 
lona placed  his  bust  in  its  hall.  After  the  rev- 
olution of  1848  he  was  recalled  to  Paris,  but 
soon  left  that  city  for  Madrid  as  minister  (April 
10, 1848).  Having  been  displaced  for  Prince  ka- 
poleon  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  Feb.  1849,  he  was 
sent  to  Switzerland,  and  in  May  to  Italy,  where 
he  was  expected  to  fulfil  in  concert  with  MM. 
D'Harcourt  and  De  Ray  venal  the  very  delicate 
and  difficult  task  of  restoring  order  in  tlie  papal 
dominions,  and  preventing  lioeral  excesses  from 
interfering  with  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
government.  His  instructions,  it  is  asserted, 
were  far  from  explicit,  and  his  liberality  in  stip- 
ulating that  the  Roman  people  should  be  free 
to  choose  their  own  government  was  not  agree- 
able to  the  authorities  at  home.  He  was  accord- 
ingly recalled  in  June.  In  a  report  from  the 
council  of  state  he  was  severely  blamed,  but  he 
defended  himself  with  great  ability.  In  Oct. 
1854,  he  went  to  Egypt  on  the  invitation  of  the 
new  viceroy  Mohammed  Said.  Here  he  thor- 
oughly examined  the  project  of  the  canal  across 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  viceroy  granted 
him  a  charter  for  99  years  (Nov.  80, 1854;  con- 
firmed Jan.  5,  1856)  for  the  esublishment  of  a 
stock  company  for  the  execution  of  the  canal,  to 
be  called  CompagnU  univenelle  du  canal  mart' 
time  de  Suez,  The  seat  of  the  company  is  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  capital  200,000,000  francs, 
represented  by  400,000  shares  of  600  francs. 

LESSING,  GoTTHOLD  Ephbaim,  a  German 
critic  and  author,  bom  in  Camenz,  Jan.  22, 
1729,  died  in  Brunswick,  Feb.  15,  1781.  His 
fftther,  a  clergyman,  desired  him  to  embrace  his 
own  profession,  and  at  the  age  of  17  he  went 
with  this  intention  to  the  university  of  Leipsic. 
Already  far  advanced  in  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics,^ his  restless  and  inquiring  disposition 
soon  diverted  him  from  theology  to  varions 
studies  in  literature  and  philosophy.  He  ac- 
quired a  passion  for  the  theatre,  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  actors,  became  fuiniliar  with  dra- 
matic literature,  and  produced  some  sli^t  dra- 
matic pieces.  In  1750  he  followed  his  friend 
Mylins  to  Berlin,  and  there  established  a  quar- 
terly periodical  devoted  to  the  drama,  which 
was  continued  for  one  year,  and  published  a 
volume  of  poems  under  the  title  of  KlemigheU 
ten.  Until  1760  he  lived  either  in  Wittenbeiy, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  roaster,  in 
Potsdam,  in  retirement,  in  Leipsic,  or  in  Berlin, 
being  in  the  last  city  intimately  associated  with 
Moses  Mendelssohn  and  F.  Nicolai.  He  was 
constantly  prosecuting  literary  projects  during 
this  period,  translated  from  the  Spanish  Huarte's 
Easamen  de  loi  ingenwe^  wrote  literarv  and  the- 
atrical criticisms  for  the  Journals,  published  sev- 
eral volumes  of  minor  writings,  fables,  epigrams, 
and  songs,  and  completed  the  tragedy  of  Mim 
Sara  Sampeon^  which  contributed  largely  to 
f^e  Carman  literature  from  the  prevalent  imi- 
tation of  that  of  France,  and  to  give  it  a 
new  and  original  character.  To  the  same  end 
he  edited  with  Nioolai  and  Mendelssohn  the 
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Bibliotheh  der  icMhien  WuieMohqften^  a  liter- 
ary periodical,  and  founded  in  conjunction  with 
Nicolal  the  Literaturbr^fe.  He  was  the  Boul 
of  this  publication,  which  by  its  bold  apd  acute 
criticism  exercised  a  wide  influence  on  German 
literature.  Leasing  was  the  first  to  call  atten- 
tion in  that  journal  to  the  genius  of  Kant,  Ha- 
mann,  and  Winckelmann.  At  the  same  time 
he  opposed  Elopstock  and  Wieland,  striving  to 
purge  religion  from  sentimentality  and  litera- 
ture from  frivolity.  He  began  also  a  tragedy, 
of  which  the  subiect  was  the  story  of  Virginia, 
which  was  cotupleted  in  1772  under  the  title 
of  Emilia  Oahttiy  the  Boman  Virginia  being 
transferred  into  modem  relations.  This  BtiO 
remains  one  of  the  most  admirable  tragedies 
on  the  German  stage.  In  1760,  after  being 
elected  to  the  Berlin  academy  of  sciences,  he 
went  to  Breslau  as  secretary  to  Gen.  von 
Tauenzien,  governor  of  Silesia.  His  object  was 
to  gain  new  experience  of  life  in  this  official 
relation,  and  though  he  employed  his  pen  indus- 
triously, he  formed  a  passion  for  piny  at  faro. 
The  best  fruit  of  his  residence  in  Breslau,  which 
continued  till  1765,  was  his  most  faultless  drama, 
Minna  von  Barnhehn^  in  which  the  victorious 
career  of  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia  appears 
prominently.  Returning  to  Berlin,  he  published 
there  (1766)  his  masterpiece,  entitled  Laohoan^ 
Oder  ^er  die  Gremen  der  Poesie  und  Malerei^ 
a  work  which  has  exerted  a  permanent  influ- 
ence upon  both  literary  and  artistic  criticism. 
In  1768  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  di- 
rector of  a  theatre  at  Hamburg,  where  he  publish- 
ed his  Dramaturgie  (2  vols.,  1768),  a  critical  pe- 
riodical, which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
strife  then  prevalent  in  Germanv  as  to  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  the  French  and  English  drama. 
He  became  intimate  with  his  subsequent  an- 
tagonist the  pastor  GOtze,  and  had  an  exten- 
sive literary  correspondence.  With  I.  I.  0. 
Bode  he  conceived  a  futile  plan  of  a  ^'  book- 
shop for  scholars.^'  He  was  prosecuting  liis 
studies  in  classical  literature  ana  art,  and  medi- 
tating a  journey  to  Italy,  when  in  1770  he  re- 
ceived from  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  the 
appointment  of  chief  librarian  at  Wolfenbtkttel, 
^  rather  that  the  library  might  serve  liim  than 
he  the  library."  He  employed  himself  diligent- 
ly in  exploring  the  literary  treasures  in  the  col- 
lection, and  discovered  the  long  lost  work  of 
Berengarius  on  the  Lord*s  supper.  In  1774  ap- 
peared the  first  of  the  WolfenMttekche  Frag^ 
mente  einea  Ungenannten^  a  manifesto  against 
the  historical  basis  of  Christianity,  written  by 
the  Hamburg  professor  Reimarus,  but  publish- 
ed and  defended  by  Lessing.  His  principal  op- 
ponent was  his  friend  Gotze,  against  whom  he 
directed  his  admirably  satirical  Antigdtu,  His 
love  of  intellectual  independence  and  impatience 
of  authority  appear  from  his  declaration  that  if 
truth  were  ofirered  him  with  one  hand  and  error 
with  the  other,  he  would  prefer  error  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeking  after  truth. 
He  gave  his  confession  of  faith  in  a  poetical  and 
dramatic  form  in  his  I^athan  der  Weise  (1779), 


the  principal  characters  in  which  are  a  Jew,  a 
Christian,  and  a  Mohammedan,  who  vie  with 
each  other  in  tolerance,  charity,  and  respect  for 
the  universal  dogmas  of  morality.  His  last  lit- 
erary labor  was  the  Erziehung  dee  Meneehen^ 
OeechUehU  (1780),  an  important  contribatioo  to 
the  philosophy  of  history.  His  later  years  were 
engrossed  by  theohigical,  antiquarian,  and  liter- 
ary controversies,  in  which  he  took  an  eager  de- 
light as  long  OS  the  vigor  of  his  mind  remained. 
Exhausted  bv  labor,  grieving  for  the  loss  <^  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1773,  and  who 
died  in  giving  birth  to  his  first  child,  which  died 
with  her,  his  health  and  spirits  began  in  1779 
slowly  to  decline^  and  toward  the  dose  of  his 
life  he  struggled  m  vain  against  frequent  fits  of 
cheerlessness  and  somnolency.  He  was  an  ori- 
ginal and  peculiar  character,  and  was  better  ap- 
preciated by  the  next  generation  than  by  liis 
own.  Perhaps  no  one  man  has  done  more  to 
confer  on  German  literature  its  present  many- 
sided  character,  or  to  strengthen  German  criti- 
cism by  a  study  of  art.  ^^  To  advance  the  stand- 
ard of  intellectual  culture  was  his  great  ainx»  and 
to  effect  this  he  studied  art,  theology,  antiqui- 
ties, poetry,  the  drama,  and  history;  all  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  and  for  the  same  purpose.^ 
Schlosser,  in  his  "  History  of  the  18th  Centnry," 
says:  ** Lessing  had  this  great  advantage  over 
others,  who,  after  him,  enriched  the  German 
language,  German  literature,  and  German  life 
from  the  pure  and  genuine  sources  of  the  an- 
cients, and  particularly  of  the  Greeks,  that  he 
wrote  always  simply,  soberly,  and  impreesiTely 
after  their  model.  He  disdained  all  the  misera- 
ble means  of  egotistical  souls  to  procure  for  him- 
self a  name ;  he  neither  made  parties,  cringed 
about  courts,  nor  revelled  in  a  little  brief  au- 
thority, and  was  neither  the  organ  of  an  acade- 
my nor  university.'*  He  has  frequently  been 
called  the  Luther  of  German  literature,  of  the 
German  drama,  and  of  German  art. — ^Tlie  first 
complete  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  Ber- 
lin (80  vols.,  1771-94),  and  an  excellent  edition 
was  edited  by  Lachmann  (18  vols.,  Berlin,  1838- 
'40).  Concerning  his  life  and  character,  see 
F.  Schlegel,  Lesiings  Oedanken  und  Jfeinungen 
(8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1804) ;  Danzel,  G.  K  Leering^ 
iein  Leben  und  seine  Werke  (1st  vol.,  Leipsic, 
1850;  completed  by  Guhrauer);  and  Adolf 
Stabr,  G,  R  Lemngs  Leben  und  Werke  (1859). 
An  English  translation  of  his  Laokoon  by  £.  C. 
Beasley  was  published  in  London  in  1853,  a 
translation  of  his  Erwiehung  dee  Meneeikenge-' 
sehleehte  in  1858,  and  a  new  translation  of  Ao- 
than  der  Weise  by  Dr.  Beich  in  1860.  His  fk- 
bles  and  several  of  his  comedies  have  also  been 
translated. 

LESSING,  EjkRL  Fribdbioh,  a  German  paint- 
er, grand-nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Wartenberg,  Silesia,  Feb.  15,  1808.  His  &tber, 
an  officer  of  the  Prussian  government,  placed 
him  when  about  12  years  of  age  in  the  gymna- 
sium of  Breslau,  with  a  view  to  his  studying 
the  natural  sciences.  Such  was  his  backward- 
ness in  the  ordinary  academic  studies^  how- 
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eTer,  that  at  the  end  of  two  yean  his  teachen 
advised  the  father  to  allow  the  hoy  to  follow 
his  evident  nredilection  for  art,  and  become 
a  painter.  He  was  accordingly  sent  aboat 
1822  to  the  architectural  school  of  Berlin,  to 
fit  himself  for  an  architect,  his  father  distrust- 
ing his  ability  to  support  himself  in  any  other 
w^k  of  art.  The  instructions  of  Professors 
Bdsel  and  Dfthling  aroused  in  the  young  man, 
however,  an  invincible  love  for  painting,  and 
after  a  severe  struggle  between  duty  and  incli- 
nation, he  yielded  to  the  latter,  and  by  the  pro- 
duction of  his  "  Churchyard  with  Gravestones 
and  Bains*^  (1825)  fixed  his  profession  irrevo- 
cably. This  picture  produced  a  strong  impres- 
rion,  and  for  a  year  or  two  the  artist  devoted 
himself  to  landscape ;  but  coming  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Schadow,  he  established  himself  in 
DOsseldorfJ  and  studied  historical  painting  with 
an  enthusiasm  and  success  which  soon  caused 
him  to  be  considered  the  most  promising  pupil 
of  the  new  German  school  of  which  that  master 
was  an  exemplar.  Within  a  few  years  he  pro* 
duoed  a  number  of  spirited  works,  including  the 
cartoon  of  ♦'The  Battle  of  Iconium;"  "The 
Castle  by  the  Sea;"  "The  Mourning  King  and 
Queen,"  the  head  of  the  king  beinj?  painted 


Queen,'^  tne  nead  of  tne  King  bemg  paintea 
from  that  of  Schadow ;  "  The  Bobber  ;'^  "  The 
Court  Yard  of  the  Convent — a  Snow  Scene," 
perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  his  landscapes; 
a  *•  Scene  from  Leonore,"  &c.  Subsequent  to 
1882  he  entered  upon  a  new  style  of  treatment, 
Bubstituting  for  the  severe  spirit  in  which  his 
previous  works  had  been  conceived,  an  earnest 
realism  and  an  affluence  of  fancy  which  severed 
him  completely  from  the  school  of  Schadow, 
Veit,  and  their  co-religionists.  To  landscape 
painting  he  also  ^ave  renewed  attention,  and 
some  of  his  most  imaginative  works  in  this  de- 
partment of  art,  including  his  "  Scene  in  the 
£ifel,"  are  referred  to  this  period  of  his  life. 
^The  Tyrant  Ezzelln  in  Captivity  refusing  the 
Exhortations  of  the  Monks,"  exhibited  in  1888, 
was  his  first  important  historical  picture  in  the 
new  style.  It  was  followed  by  '♦  Huss  before 
the  Council  of  Constance,"  the  "Seizure  of 
Pope  Pascal  II.,"  the  "Martyrdom  of  Huss," 
now  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  many  others, 
imder  the  influence  of  which  the  school  of  DOs- 
Beldorf  has  divested  itself  of  the  strictly  Catho* 
lie  spirit  by  which  it  was  previously  character- 
ized, and  has  adopted  a  bolder  and  more  dra- 
maUo  manner,  and  a  greater  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  subjects.  Lessing  however  is  distin- 
guished from  his  associates  by  depth  of  thought, 
energy  of  expression,  and  vivid  dramatic  concep- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  his  pictures  exhibit 
the  htfdness  of  outline  and  defective  coloring 
peculiar  to  the  Dfisseldorf  school.  He  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  president  of  the  academy 
of  painting  at  Carlsruhe. 

LESTER,  Chablks  EnwASDe,  an  American 
aothor,  born  in  Griswold,  Conn.,  July  15, 1815. 
He  is  descended  on  his  father^s  side  from  the 
Lesten  or  Leicesters  of  England,  and  on  his 
mother's  from  Jonathan  Edwarda.    Before  the 


completion  of  his  classical  studies  he  was  ob- 
liged to  travel  for  his  health,  and  passed  8  or  4 
years  chiefly  in  the  South  and  West  of  the 
United  States,  being  engaged  for  one  year  of  this 
time  in  the  study  of  law  in  Mississippi.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  after  his  return  home 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry, 
spent  2  vears  at  the  Auburn  theological  semi- 
nary, and  was  duly  ordained.  The  pulpit  how- 
ever proved  not  more  congenial  to  his  tastes 
than  the  bar,  and  he  employed  his  time  chiefly 
with  the  pen.  In  1840  be  visited  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  soon  after  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul 
at  Genoa,  where  he  remained  6  years.  Since 
his  return  from  Europe  he  has  resided  in  New 
York,  dividing  his  attention  between  literature 
and  the  law.  Beside  contributing  largely  to 
the  American  and  European  periodical  press, 
he  has  edited  various  Journals  and  magazines, 
and  is  the  author  of  the  "  Glory  and  Shame 
of  England"  (2  vols.  12rao.,  New  York,  1841); 
"  Condition  and  Fate  of  England  "  (1842) ;  "  The 
Artist,  Merchant,  and  Statesman"  (1846) ;  "  Life 
and  Voyages  of  Americus  Vespncius"  (8vo., 
1846);  "Artists  of  America"  (1846);  "My 
Consulship"'  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1851)^  and  other 
works,  tie  has  published  translations  of  Al- 
fleri's  "Autobiography"  (12mo.,  New  York, 
1845),  Massimo  cTAzeglio's  "Challenge  of  Bar- 
]etta"(1845),  and  Macchiavelli's  "Florentine 
Histories"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1846). 

LESTOCQ,  Jeak  Hebmann,  count,  a  physi- 
cian and  favorite  of  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Bus- 
sia,  bom  in  Zell,  Hanover,  April  29,  1692,  died 
in  Livonia,  June  12,  1767.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  French  Protestant  surgeon  who  had  left  his 
native  country  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  He  studied  medicioe,  and  when  21 
years  old  went  to  Russia  to  seek  his  fortune.  He 
was  first  employed  by  Peter  the  Great,  who, 
bein^  soon  disgusted  with  the  shameless  laxity 
of  his  morals,  sent  him  an  exile*  to  Easan  in 
1718.  Catharine  I.,  on  her  accession  in  1725, 
recalled  him,  and  appointed  him  physician  in 
the  household  of  her  2d  daughter  Elizabeth.  He 
soon  gained  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  this 
young  princess,  and  when  the  imperial  title  de- 
volve upon  Ivan  YL,  he  persuaded  her  that  the 
only  way  of  saving  her  own  life  was  to  seize 
upon  the  crown.  She  yielded  to  his  suggestions, 
appealed  to  the  regiment  of  Preobn\]enski,  Nov. 
25,  1741,  made  the  young  czar  prisoner,  and 
seated  herself  on  his  throne.  Lestocq,  who  had 
been  the  most  active  promoter  of  the  revolution, 
was  appointed  privy  councillor,  which  gave 
him  the  rank  of  general,  physician  in  ordinary 
to  her  majesty,  and  president  of  the  medical 
college.  He  also  received  a  pension  of  7,000 
rubles,  and  the  portrait  of  the  empress  set 
with  diamonds.  His  prosperity  lasted  but  a 
few  years.  Charged  by  the  chancellor  Bestou- 
Jeff  with  treasonable  projects,  he  was  arrested 
with  his  wife,  confined  in  the  citadel  of  St 
Petersburg,  tortured,  and  exiled  to  Siberia. 
Peter  III.,  on  his  accession,  gave  orders  for  his 
recall ;  bat  his  property  was  not  restored  to  him. 
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Gatbarine  IT.  bestowed  upon  bim  a  small  estate 
in  LivoDia,  wbere  he  lived  in  poverty. 

L'ESTRANGE,  Sib  Bogbb,  an  Englisb  polit- 
ical writer,  bom  at  Hunstanton  bal^  Norfolk- 
shire,  in  1616,  died  in  London,  Deo.  11, 1704.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Hamond  UEstrange. 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  it  is  however  known  that  he  received  a 
university  education  previous  to  attending  King 
Charles  in  1689  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Scots.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  a  zealous 
royalist,  and  in  1644,  soon  after  the  earl  of 
Manchester  had  reduced  the  town  of  Lynn  in 
Norfolk,  L'Estrange  received  a  commission  from 
the  king  appointing  bim  governor  of  the  place 
if  he  could  take  it.  This  he  attempted  to  do, 
but  flEuled  through  the  treachery  of  two  of  hia 
associates,  and  being  taken  prisoner  was  sent  to 
London,  where  be  was  condemned  to  deatb  as 
a  traitor.  He  was  however  reprieved,  and  re- 
mained a  captive  4  years,  until  in  1648  be  es- 
caped and  fled  to  Kent.  Here  he  attempted  to 
raise  an  insurrection,  but  failing  in  this  fled  to 
the  continent,  where  he  remained  until  tbe  dis- 
solution of  the  long  parliament  (1658),  when  he 
returned  to  England,  claiming  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  indemnity. 
His  claim  was  not  allowed ;  but  having  the  bold- 
ness to  apply  to  Cromwell  in  person,  he  received 
bis  discharge.  After  the  restoration  he  received 
the  lucrative  though  unenviable  appointment 
of  licenser  or  censor  of  tbe  press.  In  1668  he 
started  a  newspaper  called  the  *^  Public  Intel- 
ligencer," in  which  he  warmly  supported  the 
crown.  After  the  popish  plot  he  published  an* 
other  newspaper  called  the  *•''  Observer,"  which 
was  intended  to  vindicate  the  measures  of  the 
king  and  court  On  tbe  accession  of  James  II. 
he  was  knighted,  and  sat  in  the  parliament  of 
1685.  He  lost  his  office  of  censor  at  the  revo- 
lution, and  shortly  after  his  mind  failed  him. 
He  wrote  a  g|reat  number  of  political  pamphlets^ 
in  a  coarse,  vulgar,  and  violent  style,  and  made 
translations  from  Joeephus,  ^sop,  Cicero,  Sen- 
eca, Erasmus,  ^no. 

LE  SUEUR,  a  S.  E.  GO.  of  Minn.,  bounded 
yf,  by  St.  Peter's  river,  and  drained  by  Le 
Sueur  river ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1857,  8,610.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and 
fertile  soil.    Capital,  Le  Sueur. 

LE  SUEUR,  EusTAOHB,  aFrenoh  painter,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1617,  died  there  in  1655.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Youet,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  received 
advice  and  encouragement  from  Poussin  on  his 
visit  to  Paris.  He  assisted  Youet  in  some  works 
ordered  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  but  he  remained 
unnoticed.  Having  .married  in  1642,  he  was 
obliged  to  support  his  family  by  designing  fron- 
tispieces of  books,  devotioniu  pictures,  &c.  His 
masterpiece,  ^'  St  Paul  healing  the  Sick  by  the 
Imposition  of  Hands,"  attracted  much  attention, 
and  gmned  for  him  the  surname  of  the  "French 
Raphael."  His  grace  of  touch  and  composition 
is  conspicuous  in  a  series  of  19  pictures  which 
he  executed  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  H6tel 
Lambert^  known  as  Z«  9alon  de$  Mtum;  but  the 


peculiar  diaraoter  of  his  genioa  is  still  mora 
thoroughly  dispLtyed  in  the  22  pictures  repre- 
senting the  '^Life  and  Death  of  8t  Bruno." 

LE  SUEUR,  Jean  Fbanqois,  a  French  oom- 
poser,  bom  in  Drucat-Pleesael,  near  Abbeville, 
Feb.  15, 1760,  died  in  Paris,  Oct  6, 1887.  He  was 
educated  in  Amiens,  where  he  acquired  a  eomid' 
arable  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  muaie,  and  at 
26  years  of  age  was  appointed  chapelmaster  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  In  1795  he  became  one  of 
the  inspectors  of  atudies  in  the  canMTwUoim  it 
musique;  in  1804,  at  the  auggeetion  of  PaedeKk^ 
who  was  about  to  return  to  Italy,  cbapelmaitflr 
to  Napoleon,  which  office  he  held  until  the  n^ 
toration;  and  in  1814  royal  director  of  mvm 
and  chapelmaster.  He  is  the  autlior  of  6  operM 
very  celebrated  in  their  day :  La  eameme  (1799X 
Paul  et  Virginis  (1794),  Telemaque  (1796),  Ln 
hardes  (1804),  and  La  mart  d*Adam  (1809).  He 
also  wrote  other  pieces  for  the  stage,  and  over  SO 
masses,  oratorios,  and  sacred  coropoaitiooa,  be- 
side a  highly  esteemed  work  on  the  music  adapir 
ed  to  sacred  solemnities. 

LESZCZYNSKL  See  Staniblas  Lbsbgktbsil 

LETCHER,  an  £.  CO.  of  Ky.,  bordering  oa 
Ya.,  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Cumberland  mooih 
tains,  and  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  ths 
Kentucky  river ;  area,  about  800  aq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1850,  2,512,  of  whom  62  were  slaTea.  Ths 
surface  is  mountainous  and  the  soil  fertile  in  lbs 
valleys.  Tbe  productions  in  1850  were  86,718 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,092  of  oats,  8,122  Iba 
of  tobacco,  and  8,870  of  wool.  There  were  8 
churches,  and  298  pupils  attending  sdkook 
CapiUl,  Whitesbnrg. 

.  LETHE,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  personi- 
fication of  oblivion.  It  was  sSo  a  stream  of 
silver  deamess  in  Hades,  from  which  theahadei 
drank  forgetfulness  of  their  earthly  life,  or  st 
least  of  all  their  sorrows.  According  to  Virgil, 
also,  those  souls  destined  to  return  to  new  ho&n 
on  earth  drank  of  ita  waten^  in  order  to  fiwgtl 
the  joys  of  Elysium. 

LETO.    See  Latona. 

LETRONNE,  Jban  A2m)niB,  a  French  ar 
chflBologist  and  critic,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  2, 178T, 
died  there,  Dec  14,  1848.  His  father,  an  en- 
graver, placed  him  at  an  early  age  in  the  studio 
of  David,  and  had  him  instructed  in  the  aoeieiit 
languages,  intending  him  for  the  polytecfanio 
school.  But  the  death  of  his  father  obI^s<ed  fala 
to  renounce  this  purpose.  Mentelle,  professor 
of  geographv,  then  obUined  for  him  emphif- 
ment,  as  well  as  instruction  in  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics. Such  was  his  industry  that  from  the 
age  of  14  he  supported  hia  mother  and  aided  his 
brother  to  complete  his  studies  aa  s  paintff. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able  he  resumed  his  ova 
studies,  and  while  yet  a  youth  beoame  wefl 
known  among  the  learned  by  hia  nnmeroiis  raa> 
titntions  of  disputed  passages  in  daaaio  writeia 
From  Oct  1810,  to  June,  1812,  he  travelM  m 
France,  luly,  and  Switaerland,  and  aiWr  Ui 
return  his  edition  of  the  work  of  DionO  oa  tbe 
measurement  of  the  earth,  and  an  arftiele  oa  Ite 
Panaaniaa  of  .dariBTi  canted  hiin  to  be  < 
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bj  goyennnent  to  complete  the  traodation  of 
Sirabo,  began  by  Laporte  Dutbeil.  In  1816  he 
became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inaorip- 
tions.  He  was  appointed  director  of  the  school 
of  charters  in  1817,  inspector-general  of  the  nnt- 
▼ersity  in  1819,  and  professor  of  history  in  th^ 
college  of  France  in  1881«  In  1882  he  became 
keeper  of  antiquities  in  the  royal  library.  In 
1888  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  the  col- 
lege of  France  and  professor  of  archsdologv,  and 
in  1840  succeeded  Dannon  as  keener  of  the  ar- 
chives of  the  kingdom.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  principal  literaiy  and  scientific  societies 
of  Europe.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  refu- 
tation of  the  assertions  of  Dupuis  and  others 
relative  to  the  *'  zodiacs**  discovered  at  Esneh 
and  Dendendi,  in  which  he  showed  that,  instead 
of  belonging  to  an  inconceivably  remote  anti- 
quity, tlie  zodiacs  in  question  were  no  older  than 
the  di^s  of  the  Csosars.  His  great  work,  the 
JSecueil  dn  interiptiotu  Oreequea  et  Latinei  de 
V6tfj/pU  (2  vols.  4ta,  Paris,  1842,  1848),  was 
unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Alexan- 
der von  Humboldt  refers  in  his  Ko9mo§  to  Le- 
tronne^s  labors,  who  he  says  proves  in  his  Sta- 
tue9  wealet  de  Memnon  that  earthquakes  were 
.by  no  means  so  rare  as  was  supposed  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile. 

LETTER  OF  MARQUE.    See  Pbiyatiesr. 

LETTRES  DE  CACHET.    See  Cachet. 

LETTUCE  {laetueaiaHva,  Lindley),  a  garden 
Tegetable  of  the  natural  order  eomponUBy  and 
probably  introduced  from  India,  but  its  native 
ooantry  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  lettuce 
is  familiarly  known  as  a  salad  plant,  under  many 
names,  as  the  oak-leaved  (L.  qttereina)^  the 
prickly  (L,  icariola%  and  the  endive-leaved  (L, 
intyhaeea).  The  garden  or  salad  lettuces  are 
arranged  in  two  divisions,  viz.:  the  upright^ 
oblonff,  or  Cos  lettuces,  and  the  round-headed, 
i^reading,  or  cabbage  lettuces.  The  different 
species  last  mentioned  have  upright  stems  or 
flialks,  with  sharply  defined,  lanceolate,  or  clon- 
anted  foliage,  and  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
Cos  varieties;  while  the  cabbage  lettuces  may 
possibly  retain  the  peculiar  shape  of  some  origi- 
nal species  which  we  desisnate  as  X.  iotha. 
The  Cos  lettuces  require  to  be  blanched,  bring- 
ing the  leaves  together  by  means  of  some  soft 
strings ;  and  when  so  treated  they  are  con- 
side^M  remarkable  for  Juiciness,  crispness,  and 
freedom  from  bitter  flavor.  In  our  market  gar- 
dens the  cabbage  or  head  lettuces  are  prefer- 
red, and  the  Cos  are  seldom  seen.  The  gene- 
ric name  laetuca  is  derived  from  the  latin  lae, 
milk,  the  plants  abounding  in  a  milky  sap  which 
flows  out  from  them  readily  when  they  are 
wonnded  or  ouU  This,  in  an  inq;>issated  form, 
bas  properties  not  dissimilar  to  opium.  Both 
the  wild  and  cultivated  kinds  furnish  a  copious 
supply,  which,  when  collected  as  opium  is  from 
p^pies^  produces  the  narcotic  called  laetfica- 
Hum,  A  species  native  of  the  Caucasus  (Z.  al- 
tmimtk,  Bleb.),  according  to  Aubergier,  furnish- 
as  the  best,  its  administration  in  medicine  is 
not  followed  by  those  depressing  and  distract- 


ing symptoms  which  often  attend  the  exhibition 
of  opium.  The  process  of  blanching  as  well  as 
the  rapid  growth  of  garden  lettuces  diminishes 
their  narcotic  properties.  They  may  be  boiled 
while  tender  and  succulent  fur  pot  herbs. 

LEUCADIA.    See  Santa  Mauba. 

LEUCHTENBERG,  Duke  of.    See  Beau- 

HABNAIS,  EUO&NB  DB. 

LEUOIPPUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  5th  century  B.  C.  Elis, 
Abdera,  and  Miletus  alike  claimed  to  be  his 
birthplace.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  disci- 
ple of  Pythagoras,  Melissus,  and  Zeno,  and  the 
teacher  of  Democritus,  who  learned  from  him 
the  first  principles  of  the  atomic  theory.  No 
details  concerning  his  life  have  been  preserved. 

LEUCOTHEA.    See  Ino. 

LEUCTRA,  a  village  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
the  BcBotian  territory,  between  Thespiss  and 
Platsa,  celebrated  for  a  victory  obtained  in  its 
vicinity  in  871  B.  C.  by  the  thebans  over  the 
Spartans.  (See  Epaminondas.)  Lenctra  had 
ceased  to  exist  even  in  the  age  of  Strabo,  but 
its  site  is  still  clearly  mark^  by  a  tumulus 
which  occupies  an  eminence  to  the  S.  of  the 
Thespian  vale. 

LEURET,  FBAHgois,  a  French  anatomist, 
bom  in  Nancy  in  1797,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  6, 
1851.  At  the  end  of  a  year  after  commencing 
his  medical  studies  his  father  refused  to  him  the 
means  of  further  support^  and  Francois  in  d^ 
spair  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier.  His  regi« 
ment  being  stationed  in  France,  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Esquirol  A  feUo w  student  procured 
his  discharge  from  the  army,  and  obtained  a 
situation  for  him  as  paid  assistant  in  the  insane 
hospital  of  Royer-Collard  at  Cbarenton.  In  a 
few  months  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  in- 
ternea  of  that  institution,  and  before  receiving 
his  degree  published  several  medical  essays, 
one  of  which  received  the  approval  of  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  before  which  it  yras  read.  In 
1826  he  took  his  degree  and  returned  to  Nanov 
to  practise,  but  in  less  than  a  year  he  came  back 
to  Paris,  became  the  assistant  of  Esquirol,  and 
was  installed  as  editor  of  the  ^^Annals  of  Hygi- 
ene and  Legal  Medicine."  In  1881  he  publish- 
ed an  essay  on  the  cholera  of  that  year.  In  1882, 
in  connection  with  two  of  his  friends,  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  observations  on  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  in  the  insane,  and  another  on  meas- 
urements of  the  head.  In  1884  appeared  his 
"Psychological  Fragments,"  a  work  which 
gained  for  him  a  high  reputotion.  In  1889  he 
published  "  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Nerv- 
ous System  considered  in  Connection  with  In- 
telligence," and  in  1840  a  work  on  the  "Moral 
Treatment  of  Insanity."  These  raised  him  at 
once  to  the  first  rank  among  modem  anato- 
mists and  psychologists,  and  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  director-in-chief  of  the  Bic^tre.  In  his 
"  Indications  to  be  followed  in  the  Moral  Treat- 
ment of  Insanity"  (1846),  some  of  his  earlier 
opinions  were  modified. 

LEUTZE,  Emanubl,  an  American  painter, 
born  in  GmOnd,  Wtlrtemberg,  May  24,  1816. 
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His  parents  emigrated  in  his  infflncy  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  his  yonth  was  passed.  It  was 
while  attending  at  the  sick  hed  of  his  father 
that  he  first  attempted  drawing  to  begnile  his 
leisure  moments.  The  talent  thns  developed 
was  assiduously  cultivated,  and  he  soon  acquired 
facility  in  taking  likenesses,  and  even  projected 
a  plan  of  publishing  in  Washington  portraits  of 
eminent  American  statesmen,  which,  however, 
met  with  little  encouragement.  His  first  decid- 
ed success  in  painting  was  a  picture  represent- 
ing an  Indian  gazing  at  the  setting  sun,  which 
procured  him  so  many  orders  that  in  1841  he 
was  enabled  to  carry  into  effect  a  long  cherished 
desire  to  study  his  art  abroad.  He  proceeded 
at  once  to  Dtlsseldorf,  and  became  one  of  the 
pupils  of  Lessing,  under  whom  he  made  rapid 
progress.  His  first  work  in  Europe,  "  CJolum- 
Dus  before  the  Council  of  Salamanca,"  was  pur- 
chased by  the  DtLsseldorf  art  union ;  and  a  sub- 
sequent work  representing  Oolumbus  in  chains 
procured  him  the  medal  of  the  Brussels  art  ex- 
hibition ;  it  afterward  became  the  property  of 
the  New  York  art  union.  In  1848  he  studied 
the  works  of  Oornelius  and  Eaulbach  at  Munich, 
and  finished  while  there  his  *^  Oolumbus  before 
the  Queen."  He  next  visited  Venice  and  Rome, 
making  careful  studies  of  Titian  and  Michel  An- 
gdo,  and  after  a  lengthened  tour  in  Italy  re- 
turned in  1846  to  Dtlsseldorf,  where  he  married 
and  took  up  his  residence.  He  thenceforth  de- 
voted himself  principally  to  historical  subjects, 
in  the  execution  of  which  he  adhered  to  the 
manner  of  the  DQsseldorf  school.  Among  his 
best  works,  beside  those  enumerated,  are  the 
"  lianding  of  the  Norsemen  in  America,"  "  Crom- 
well and  his  Daughter"  ^^The  Court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  "Henry  VUl.  and  Anne  Boleyn," 
"The  Iconodast,"  &c.,  some  of  which  are  of 
large  dimensions.  In  the  United  States,  where 
his  paintings  are  widely  disseminated,  he  is 
best  known  by  a  series  illustrating  striking 

,  events  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  of  which 
the  most  important  are,  "  Washington  crossing 
the  Delaware,"  "Washington  at  Monmouth," 
^  Washington  at  the  Batde  of  Monongahela," 
"News  from  Lexington,"  "Sergeant  Jasper," 
and  **  Washington  at  Princeton,"  the  last  being 
one  of  his  latest  and  most  popular  works.  The 
"Washington  crossing  the  Delaware"  has  been 
engraved.  In  1859,  after  an  absence  of  many 
vears,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  where 
ne  now  resides. 

LE  VAILLANT,  FEAwgois,  a  French  travel- 
ler, bom  in  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  in 
1758,  died  Nov.  22,  1824.  His  father,  a  mer- 
chant and  consul  at  Paramaribo,  returned  to 
Europe  when  his  son  was  10  years  of  age,  and 
finally  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris.  For  several 
years  the  son  studied  natural  history,  and  went 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  arrived 
March  29,  1781.  After  making  an  expedition 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  penetrating  as  far  N. 
as  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  he  returned  to  Paris 
in  1785,  and  published  a  narrative  of  his  advon- 

'  tores  in  two  successive  works;  Voyage  dans 


PintSrieur  de  VAfrique^  da  1781  i  1783  (Paris, 
1790),  and  Second  tayage  dan$  rinUriaur  de 
VAfrique  (Paris,  1796).  His  African  adven- 
tures were  greatly  though  unjustly  discredited. 
Though  not  concerned  in  x)ol]ticfl,  he  was  ar- 
rested as  suspect  in  1798,  and  owed  his  escape 
from  death  to  the  downfall  of  Robespierre.  He 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  a  small  estate 
m  Champagne,  occupied  principally  with  hunt- 
ing and  writing.  He  published  daring  tliis  time 
12  volumes,  mostlv  folio,  on  the  birds  of  Africa, 
in  magnificent  style  with  costly  illustrations.  A 
part  of  his  valuable  collection  of  animal  apeci" 
mens  was  purchased  by  the  French  government, 
and  the  rest  was  sold  in  Holland. 

LEVANT,  a  term  used  by  the  seafarine  and 
commercial  people  of  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  designate  the  portion 
of  that  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  the  harbors  of  Smyrna, 
Alexandretta,  Beyrout,  Acre,  &c,  which  in  the 
local  dialect  are  called  Seals  di  Le^caUe,  The 
heterogeneous  population  of  those  marts,  who 
speak  in  their  intercourse  with  Europeans  the 
language  known  as  the  lingua  Franca^  are  styled 
Levantines.  The  term  Leeants^  which  in  Ituian 
signifies  *^the  East,"  was  first  used  by  the  Vene- 
tians and  Genoese. 

LEVEE  (Fr.),  an  embankment  raised  on  the 
margin  of  a  river  to  prevent  inundation.  That 
part  of  Louisiana  which  lies  on  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi was  subject  in  a  state  of  nature  to  the 
annual  overfiow  of  the  river,  by  which  immense 
damage  was  done  to  the  land.  To  guard  against 
these  inundations,  levees  of  earth  have  been 
thrown  up  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  river 
banks,  to  a  height  sometimes  of  15  feet,  ^with  a 
breadth  of  80  feet  at  the  base.  In  front  af  New 
Orleans  the  levee  is  very  broad,  and  serves  as  a 
wharf,  steamboats  and  other  vessels  being  mocnv 
ed  to  it.  Breaches  sometimes  occur  in  the  levees, 
when  the  water  rushes  through  and  does  great 
mischief;  these  breaches  are  called  crevasses. 

LEVEL,  a  term  applied  to  a  surface  which  is 
everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  nlnmb  line. 
The  apparent  level  at  a  place  is  a  plane  tcmehr 
ing  a  level  surface  at  that  place.  There  are  Ta- 
rious  ways  of  determining  level  surfaces  and  lev- 
el lines  for  practical  purposes.  The  most  simple 
is  by  means  of  a  plumb  line.  The  next  to  this 
is  the  use  of  a  tube  turned  up  at  each  end  and 
filled  with  water,  the  two  surfaces  of  the  'water 
in  the  ends  of  the  tube  taking  naturally  the  same 
level.  The  most  convenient  means  of  finding  a 
level  is  the  spirit  level,  consisting  of  a  bnhbie 
of  air  in  a  vial  of  alcohol.  The  vial,  if  we  may 
call  it  so,  is  laid  upon  its  side,  and  its  inner  up- 
per surface  is  very  slightly  concave.  The  hnb- 
ole  seeks  the  highest  part  of  the  concavity,  and 
the  instrument  is  level  when  this  is  fonnd  in 
the  centre.  In  determining  the  levd  of  moon- 
tains,  the  barometer  is  mqnently  used,  and 
with  proper  precautions  gives  accnrate  ronlts; 
the  mercury  falling  when  carried  higher,  as  it 
then  has  a  less  depth  of  air  above  it.  The  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water  also  affords  a  roogh 
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means  of  ertimatixig  differenoea  of  level,  iiuuh 
nnich  AS  it  varies  with  barometrio  pressare. 

LEVER.    See  Meohakics. 

LEVER,  Charles  Jambs,  an  Irish  novelist, 
born  in  Dnblio,  Aug.  81,  1806.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  college,  Dablin,  sabseqoently 
■todied  in  66ttingen,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice as  a  physician.  Daring  the  prevalence  of 
the  cholera  in  Ireland  in  1882  he  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  medical  officer  of  a  district  com- 
prehending Londonderry  and  other  places,  and 
effected  many  remarkable  cares.  He  was  after- 
wtfd  for  8  years  physician  to  the  British  em- 
bassy at  Brnssels,  where  he  wrote  his  ^'  Confes- 
sions of  Harry  Lorreqner,"  originally  pablished 
in  parts,  which  made  a  &vorable  impression  by 
its  vivacity  and  hnmor,  and  happy  pictures  of 
Irish  people  and  manners.  It  was  the  precursor 
of  a  long  line  of  novels  distinguished  chiefly 
by  the  same  characteristics,  inclading  **  Charles 
O'Malley,"  "Jack  Hinton,"  "Tom  Barke," 
**  Onr  Mess,''  "  The  O'Donoghue,"  "  Rohmd 
Oashel,"  "  The  Knight  of  Gwynne,"  "  The  Dal- 
tons,"  ice.  In  many  of  these  the  incidents  and 
characters  are  connected  with  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  the  favorite  type  of  a  hero  is  a 
young  dragoon  or  guardsman  full  of  animal 
spirits  and  love  of  adventure,  not  a  few  of  whose 
exploits  are  said  to  be  founded  on  the  personal 
experience  of  the  author,  who  in  his  youth  was 
noted  for  his  dariug  spirit  and  his  skill  in  riding 
and  breaking  horses.  In  1842,  while  living  near 
Dublin  engaged  in  writing  novels,  he  assumed 
for  a  time  &ie  direction  of  the  "Dublin  Univer- 
sity Magazine,''  to  which,  as  well  as  to  other  pe- 
riodical, many  of  his  minor  anonymous  works 
have  been  contributed.  Among  the  best  of 
these  are  "Maurice  Tiemay,"  "Con  Cregan," 
^'  Diary  of  Horace  Templeton,"  &c.  Since  1845 
he  has  resided  with  his  &mil^  in  Florence.  He 
has  not  for  many  years  practised  his  profession. 
His  last  work  is  "  One  of  Them,"  now  publish* 
inff  monthly. 

LEVERETI,  Fbxdxbio  Psbctvai.,  an  Amer- 
ican classical  scholar,  bom  in  Boston  in  1808. 
died  there  in  1886.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Sir  John  Leverett,  one  of  the  governors  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  others  of  his  an- 
oestry  were  distinguished  in  colonial  history. 
Entering  Harvard  college  at  the  age  of  14,  he 
was  graduated  with  honors  in  1821,  and  was 
immediately  afterward,  when  18  years  of  age, 
appointed  an  usher  in  the  public  Latin  school 
of  Boston,  an  institution  then  as  now  oredmi- 
nent  for  t^e  thoroughness  of  its  classical  train- 
ing. He  was  successively  advanced  to  the  po- 
sitions of  sub*master  and  pf  principal ;  but  find- 
ing his  health  inadequate  to  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  he  resigned  his  mastership  and 
opened  a  private  classicsl  school,  which  nroved 
highly  successful.  The  comparative  leisure 
which  he  thenceforth  enjoyed  enabled  him  to 
give  more  attention  to  literary  pursuits,  and  he 

Jnblished  editions  of  Cffisar^s  "Commentaries," 
avenal,  and  the  Viri  EonuB^  to  be  used  as  text 
books  in  schools^  and  also  a  "  New  Latin  Tutor*" 
VOL.  X.— ^1 


The  chief  work  of  his  life,  however,  and  that  to 
which  he  devoted  the  most  time  and  thought, 
was  the  preparation  of  his  "Lexicon  of  the 
Latin  Language,  compiled  from  the  Lexicons  of 
Facciolati  and  Forcellini,  Scheller,  LfUiemann 
and  Freund,"  which  appeared  in  Boston  in  1887, 
and  which  for  nearly  20  years  remained  the 
standard  work  of  its  class  in  the  United  States. 
His  health  failed  rapidly  toward  the  completion 
of  his  labors  on  this  work,  and  the  last  sheet 
went  to  press  on  the  morning  of  his  death.  He 
had  already  collected  materials  for  a  Greek 
lexicon  of  similar  plan  and  size. 

LEVERETT,  Sib  John,  governor  of  the  col- 
ony of  Massachusetts,  bom  in  England  in  1616, 
died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  16, 1679.  At  the 
age  of  17  he  emigrated  to  America  with  his 
father,  and  settled  in  Boston.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1644  for  the  purpose  of  tcU^ing  part 
in  the  struggle  between  the  parliament  and  the 
king,  and  as  commander  of  a  company  of  foot 
solmers  gained  military  distinction  and  the 
friendship  of  Cromwell.  He  subsequently  re- 
sided some  years  at  the  court  of  the  protector, 
as  agent  of  Massachusetts.  On  his  return  to 
America  he  held  successively  some  of  the  most 
important  civil  and  military  offices  in  the  ip& 
of  the  colony,  and  finally  in  1678  was  elected 
governor.  His  administration  is  important  in 
colonial  history  as  the  era  of  the  war  with  King 
Philip,  which  Gov.  Leverett's  skill  and  energy 
were  instrumental  in  conducting  to  a  fortunate 
issue.  Two  years  previous  to  his  deaUi  he  was 
knighted  by  Charles  II.  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  services  to  the  New  England  colonies  during 
this  contest  He  died  in  office.— Johk^  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  born  in  Boston  m  1662, 
died  May  8, 1724.  He  was  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  judge,  speaker  of  the  colonial  legislature, 
and  president  of  Harvard  college  from  Jan.  1707, 
until  his  decease.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  at- 
tainments, and  received  the  honor,  then  rarely 
bestowed  upon  colonial  subjects,  of  membership 
in  the  royal  society. 

LE  VERRIER,  Ubb  aut  Jban  Jossph,  a  French 
astronomer,  bom  in  St.  L6,  March  11, 1811.  He 
studied  successively  at  the  college  of  St  L6, 
at  Caen,  and  at  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand 
in  Paris.  In  1881  he  was  admitted  to  the  poly- 
technic school,  where  he  was  graduated.  He 
then  obtained  a  place  in  the  tobacco  bureau,  and 
as  his  new  occupation  required  some  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry,  he  pursued  that  science  at 
leisure,  and  published  in  1887  two  memoirs  on 
the  combinations  of  phosphorus  with  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen.  He  devoted  himself  however, 
principally  to  mathematics,  and  soon  obtained 
a  minor  appointment  in  the  polytechnic  school. 
From  this  time  he  studied  continually  the  high- 
est problems  in  speculative  astronomy,  investi- 
gating especially  the  irregularities  manifested 
in  the  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Two 
memoirs  on  this  subject,  supporting  the  obser- 
vations of  Lagrange,  and  asserting  that  the 
masses  of  the  planets  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Ura- 
nus were  soffloient  to  insure  the  stability  of  the 
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flolar  system,  were  sabmitted  in  1889  to  the 
academy  of  sciences.  These  and  some  other 
writings  attracted  the  friendship  of  Arago,  who 
induoed  him  to  study  closely  the  orbit  of  Mer- 
cury and  its  perturbations.  In  1844  he  pre- 
sented to  the  academy  a  theory  of  the  periodical 
comet  of  1770,  and  a  paper  on  that  of  1848. 
Hiese  contributions  to  science  obtained  for  him 
admission  to  the  academy'  of  sciences,  to  the 
astronomical  section  of  which  he  was  elected, 
Jan.  19,  1846.  The  success  which  had  at- 
tended his  calculations  of  the  course  of  the 
planet  Mercury  induoed  him  to  revise  the  still 
more  imperfect  tables  of  Uranus.  His  studies 
on  this  subject  convinced  him  that  the  move- 
ments of  this  planet  could  not  be  explained 
by  the  attraction  of  any  known  bodies,  and  he 
accordingly  sought  further  for  the  cause  of  its 
perturbations.  Finally,  on  June  1, 1846,  he  in- 
dicated to  the  academy  of  sciences  within  10^ 
the  place  where  a  new  planet  might  be  seen 
on  Jan.  1, 1847.  This  was  in  fact  done  by  the 
German  astronomer  Galle,  who  discovered  it, 
however,  8ept.  28,  1846.  Leverrier  had  made 
an  error,  but  only  of  2°.  The  sensation  excited 
by  tbis discovery  was  immense,  and  Leverrier  re- 
ceived abundant  honor.  The  king  of  Denmark 
sent  him  the  order  of  the  Danebrog;  most  of  the 
academies  of  Europe  inscribed  his  name  on  their 
lists ;  Balvandy,  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
in  France,  had  his  bust  erected  in  public  with 
great  ceremony ;  Arago  declared  that  the  new 
planet  should  be  called  Leverrier ;  a  chair  of  ma- 
thematical astronomy  was  created  for  him  at  the 
fkoulty  of  sciences ;  tiie  royal  society  of  England 
sent  him  the  Copley  gold  medal,  and  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  a  splendidly  bound  copy  of  the 
works  of  Galilea  It  is  true  that  the  planet  only 
bore  for  a  time  the  name  of  Leverrier,  that  of 
Keptune  being  subseauently  given  to  it,  but 
even  this  honor  could  hardly  have  added  much 
to  the  renown  of  one  whose  name  is  so  closely 
identified  with  it  The  priority  of  discovery 
was  however  contested  by  a  distinguished  young 
Endi^  ffeometrician  at  St.  John^s  college,  0am- 
bridffe,  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  about  the  same  time,  but  who  was 
less  fortunate  than  his  French  rival  in  making  it 
known  to  the  world.  E.  0.  Ott^  the  translator 
of  Humboldt's  Komwi^  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject :  ^^  By  a  singular  coincidence,  Mr.  Adams 
of  Cambridge  had  predicted  the  appearance  of 
the  planet  simultaneously  with  Leverrier;  but 
by  the  concurrence  of  several  circumstances 
much  to  be  regretted,  the  world  at  large  were  not 
made  acquainted  wiUi  Mr.  Adams's  valuable  dis- 
covery until  subsequently  to  the  period  at  which 
Leverrier  publishMl  his  observations.  As  the 
data  of  Leverrier  and  Adams  stand  at  present 
there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  predicted 
and  the  true  distance,  and  in  some  other  ele- 
ments of  the  planet;  it  remains  therefore  for 
them  or  future  astronomers  to  reconcile  theory 
and  fact,  or  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  Uranus, 
to  make  the  new  planet  the  means  of  leading  to 
jet  greater  discoveries."    Alexander  von  Hum- 


boldt bimself  nys  (Eimnot,  voL  iv.) :  ^I  dare 
scarcely  allude  in  this  work  to  the  oertunly 
earlier  labors  of  the  distinguished  and  acote 
English  geometrician  Mr.  Adama.  The  histori- 
cal facts  which  refer  to  these  labors,  and  to  Le- 
verrier's  and  Galle*s  happy  discovery  of  the  new 
planet,  have  been  incontrovertibly  and  imptr- 
tiall  V  developed  from  reliable  sourcea  in  two 
works  by  the  astronomer  royal  Airr  and  by 
Bemhard  von  Lindenau."  In  1848  M.  Levei^ 
rier  made  some  ineffectual  efforts  to  disUngoish 
himself  as  a  democratic  leader,  but  it  was  not 
until  1849  that  he  was  elected  from  La  Mancbe 
to  the  legislative  assembly.  He  modified  his 
liberal  views,  took  his  place  among  the  oounte^ 
revolutionary  members^  and  occupied  himself 
principally  with  questions  of  public  instracCioB 
and  with  laws  relative  to  scientific  disooveriei. 
He  was  in  consequence  appointed  to  prepsrs 
several  important  reports  relative  to  the  eoo- 
struction  of  electric  telegraphs,  the  organia- 
tion  of  the  polytechnic  school,  and  recruiting 
for  the  corps  of  engineers.  When  a  decided 
division  into  parties  took  place  in  the  aasembfy, 
Leverrier  Joined  the  imperialists.  After  thi 
taup  tPitat  of  Dec  2,  1851,  he  was  appointed 
senator,  and  some  time  after  inspector-goienl 
of  public  instruction.  Since  then  he  has  exeit- 
ed  a  decided  influenoe  on  public  instmetlon  is 
France,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  polj- 
technic  school.  In  1849-'50  he  read  to  the 
academy  of  sciences  an  account  of  new  investi- 
gations into  the  movements  of  the  planets,  and 
in  185B  presented  to  it  tables  of  the  snn^s  rou- 
tion,  with  the  complete  system  of  the  smiJl 
planets  situated  between  Mars  and  Jnpiter.  In 
1858,  on  the  death  of  Arago,  Leverrier  me- 
ceeded  to  the  title  and  authority  of  director  ef 
the  observatory.  He  has  of  late  years  been  modi 
occupied  in  urging  upon  government  a  rdbm 
of  the  old  method  of  observations,  whidi  fan 
caused  much  dispute  between  hinaadbT  and  ha 
colleagues.  In  Sept.  1859,  M.  Leverrier  eom- 
munioated  to  the  academy  of  sciences  a  move- 
ment of  the  perihelion  of  Mercury  which  ooidd 
be  accounted  for  only  by  the  suppositicm  of  sa- 
other  planet,  or  perhaps  a  series  of  small  bodiei, 
moving  between  it  and  the  sun.  Thia  commu- 
nication called  fortli  Dr.  Lescarbaolt'a  revelatioi 
of  a  discovery  which  he  had  made  at  Org^rte  m 
early  as  March  25, 1859,  of  a  new  planet,  and 
which  was  announced  through  Leverrier  to  the 
academy  of  sciences  in  the  D^ginning  of  1860L 
(See  LssoARBAtrLT.) 

L£  VERT,  OoTAViA  Waltov,  an  Americaa 
authoress,  bom  in  Georgia  about  1820.  She  is 
a  granddaughter  of  George  Walton,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence. 
Her  father  removed  to  Pensacola  in  1881,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  territorial  secreiaiy  lor 
Florida,  under  Gen.  Jackson  as  |rovemor.  On 
the  retirement  of  Jackson  from  tiiat  <^oa,  Mr. 
Walton  acted  for  a  time  as  governor  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Although  his  daughter's  education  was 
exclusively  domestic  and  confined  to  Pen«aeoto» 
she  not  only  became  a  proficient  in  the  Freneii, 
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Spaniah,  and  Italian  languages,  l>nt  obtained 
Bome  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Qreek,  as  well 
as  of  the  ecienoes.  At  a  very  earlj  age  she 
was  often  called  npon  bj  her  father  to  trans- 
late documents  from  the  French  and  Spanish 
languages,  which  were  then  spoken  by  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Florida.  In  1882  she  left  Pen- 
eacola  to  spend  the  winter  in  Augusta.  While 
trayelltng  m  a  stage  coach  through  what  was 
then  the  wild  region  of  Alabama,  in  company 
witJi  her  brother,  she  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  a  fellow  |>a8senger,  who  proved  to  be  Wash- 
ington Irvug.  This  acquaintance  was  the 
foundation  of  a  friendship  that  continued 
throughout  the  remiunder  of  Mr.  Irving^s  life. 
Miss  Walton  spent  the  winter  of  188d-'4  in 
Washington,  and,  during  the  debates  upon  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  was  in  the  habit  of 
writing  out  reports  of  the  principal  speeches 
delivered  in  the  capitol.  These  were  so  ad- 
mirable, notwithstanding  her  youth,  that,  it  is 
said,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Oalhoun,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
McDuffie,  and  Mr.  Preston  were  all  in  the  habit 
of  calling  to  read,  fit)m  her  portfolio,  the  re- 
ports of  their  own  speeches.  In  1886  she  was 
married  to  Dr.  Henry  S.  Le  Vert,  a  physician 
of  Mobile,  of  which  city  she  has  since  been  a 
resident.  Within  a  few  years  past  she  has  made 
two  visits  to  Europe,  the  results  of  which  have 
been  civen  to  the  world  in  her  '*  Souvenirs  of 
Travd^'  (1857).  The  idea  of  this  work  was 
suggested  to  the  authoress  by  M.  de  Lamartine. 
She  has  for  some  years  been  a  contributor  to 
various  American  and  English  j^riodicals,  and 
18  now  engaged  upon  a  work  embodying  her 
*^  Souvenirs  of  Distingubhed  Americans.^' 

LEVI,  8d  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  bom  in 
Mesopotamia.  He  and  his  brother  Simveoii 
caused  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites  and 
the  pillage  of  their  city  to  avenge  the  wrong 
done  to  their  sister  Dinah  (Qen.  zzziv.  25-29). 
This  action  displeased  their  father  Jacob,  and 
they  therefore  bad  no  allotment  in  the  division 
of  Oanaan,  and  their  descendants  were  dispersed 
among  the  other  tribes.  The  children  of  Levi 
were,  however,  set  apart  for  the  sacerdotal  office, 
and  were  endowed  with  privileges  and  dignities 
above  the  other  tribes.  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
of  his  tribe. 

LEVIATHAN,  the  English  form  of  a  Hebrew 
word  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  probably  ap- 
plicable to  any  huge  marine  aniinal,  and  some- 
times, as  in  Job.  zlL,  designating  particularly 
the  Egvptian  crocodile. 

LE  V ITES,  in  a  general  sense,  all  the  descend- 
ants of  Levi ;  more  particularly,  those  who 
were  employed  in  the  lower  services  of  the 
temple,  as  distin^ished  from  the  priests,  who 
were  of  the  flunily  of  Aaron.  Subordinate  to 
the  priests,  it  was  their  office  in  the  desert  to 
oany  the  lungings,  the  ark,  and  sacred  vessels 
of  tiie  tabemade,  and  the  materials  which  com- 
posed it.  Subsequently  part  of  them  attended  at 
the  tabernacle,  while  the  others  were  distributed 
among  48  cities  which  were  allotted  to  them  in 
Oanaan,  and  were  tha  ordinary  Judges  of  the 


country.  live  of  these  cities  were  cities  of  ref* 
uge.  beside  other  means  of  solraistence,  they 
had  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  other  tribes.  They  were  divided  into 
8  classes,  named,  aft^  the  8  sons  of  Levi,  Ger- 
shonites,  Eohathites,  and  Merarites.  In  the 
time  of  David  they  numbered  88,000  men  fit 
for  official  service,  of  whom  24,000  were  *^  set 
over  the  work  of  the  Lord,"  6,000  were  officers 
and  Judges,  4^000  were  musicians,  and  4,000 
were  porters. 

LEVITICUS,  the  8d  book  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  canon,  containing  the  legislation  and  regu- 
lations concerning  the  duties  of  priests  and  Le- 
vites,  and  the  ceremonials  of  worship.  The 
offidring  of  sacrifices,  the  consecration  and  au- 
thority of  priests,  the  distinction  of  things  clean 
and  unclean,  the  feast  of  atonement,  the  neces- 
sity of  exterminating  the  Oanaanites,  the  prohi- 
bidon  of  alliances  with  them,  and  of  idohitry, 
thef)^  peijury,  divination,  and  other  crimes,  the 
religious  festivals,  and  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee 
years,  are  treated  in  the  hook,  Leviticus  is 
generally  regarded  as  of  Mosaic  origin. 

LEVY,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  the  neninsula  of  F1&, 
on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  bounaed  N.  W.  by  the 
Suwanee  river,  and  S.  by  the  Withlacoochee ; 
area,  775  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  465,  of  whom 
145  were  slaves.  The  snrface  is  low  and  swampy, 
and  abounds  with  valuable  timber.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  68  hhds.  of  sugar,  59 
bales  of  cotton,  and  8,250  gallons  of  molasses. 
OapitaL  Atseenaotie. 

L£  w  ALD,  JoHANN  Kabl  Attoitst,  a  German 
Journalist  and  author,  born  in  EOnigBberg,  Oct. 
14, 1702.  He  passed  from  the  gymnasium  to  a 
mercantile  house,  entered  the  service  of  Russia 
and  made  the  campaigns  of  1818-^5,  was  atVer- 
ward  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Russian 
hospitals  in  Germany,  and  travelled  extensively 
in  Europe.  In  1817  he  became  associated  at 
Breslau  with  Schell  and  Holtei,  with  whom  he 
wrote  the  comedy  of  Ber  Or^itpapa,  He  was 
for  9  years  an  actor  at  Brftnn,  aiding  at  the 
same  time  in  the  direction  of  the  theatres  at 
Munich,  Nuremberg,  and  Bamberg,  and  he  was 
afterward  for  4  years  stage  manager  at  Ham- 
burg. After  agnin  visiting  Paris  and  Italy,  he 
established  himself  in  1884  at  Stuttgart,  where 
he  founded  the  Journal  JSktropOy  Ohranik  dor 
gebildeten  Wdt^  which  he  edited  successfully 
for  12  years.  In  1848-^9  he  wrote  many  con- 
servative political  articles  for  the  Journals  of 
Frankfort.  In  1850  he  became  one  of  the  ed- 
itors of  the  DeuUehe  Ghronik^  and  in  1858  he 
Joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  His  works 
comprise  novels,  translations,  critical  essays, 
and  sketches  of  travel.  Most  of  them  are  con- 
tained in  his  GeBommelte  Werhe  (12  vols.,  Leip- 
sic,  1844-'5). — Fannt,  a  relative  of  the  preced- 
ing, a  German  authoress,  bom  in  Kdnigsberg, 
March  24,  1811.  Her  fSfUher,  a  wealthy  Jewish 
merchant,  orovided  am<^t  careful  education  for 
her,  and  leit  her  free  to  choose  her  religion.  At 
the  age  of  17  she  received  Christian  baptism. 
In  1881  she  travelled  through  France  and  Ger- 
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mfmj^  and  in  1884  began  to  write  stories  to 
amuse  an  invalid  sister.  Her  first  published 
novel,  J)er  SUllvertreter^  appeared  in  the  Eurapa 
journal  in  1841,  and  was  soon  followed  by  others. 
She  lost  her  father  in  1845  while  travelling  with 
him  in  Italy,  and  on  her  return  to  Germany  de- 
voted herself  to  authorship.  Her  most  piquant 
work  is  her  satire  against  the  countess  Hahn- 
Hahn,  entitled  Diogena  (2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1847). 
LEWES,  Gbobgb  Hbnbt,  an  Englisb  author, 
bom  in  London,  April  18, 1817.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  acquired  partly  on  the  continent  and 
partly  under  Dr.  Burney  at  Greenwich.  While 
young  he  became  the  clerk  of  a  Russian  mer- 
chant, but  soon  left  the  counting  honse  for  the 
pursuit  of  medicine.  This  he  also  abandoned 
for  literature  and  philosophy,  which  he  studied 
in  Germany  during  1888**9.  Here  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  German,  and  being  aiready  fa- 
miliar with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  was  as 
regarded  languages  well  prepared  for  a  literary 
career.  After  returning  to  London  he  soon  be- 
came known  as  a  brilliant  and  versatile  writer, 
of  great  aadacity  of  thought  and  piqnancy  of 
style.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  the  lead- 
ing British  reviews  and  magazines,  and  to  the 
*^  Morning  Chronicle"  and  ^^  Atlas*^  newspapers, 
and  was  the  literary  editor  of  the  *^  Leader" 
from  its  commencement  in  1849  until  July,  1864. 
He  is  the  author  of  ^  The  Spanish  Drama:  Lope 
de  Vega  and  Oalderon,"  ^Banthorpe,  a  Tale" 
(1847),  and  "Bose,  Blanche,  and  Violet"  (1848). 
His  *^Life  of  Maximilian  Robespierre,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  his  unpublished  Correspondence," 
appeared  in  1849,  and  ^*  Comte's  Philosophy  of 
the  Sciences,  being  an  Exposition  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  the  Coun  de  pkUoBophU  positite  cTAu' 
gtute  Comts,"  in  1858.  He  has  also  acquired 
some  reputation  as  a  dramatic  author,  his  tra- 
gedy of ''  The  Noble  Heart"  (1850)  having  been 
successfully  acted,  while  ^'  The  Game  of  Specn- 
lation"  has  been  finequently  reproduced.  His  best 
known  works  are  however  the  *^  Life  and  Works 
of  Gk>ethe,  with  Sketches  of  his  Age  and  Con- 
temporaries, from  different  Sources"  (1855),  and 
his  ^*  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,"  origi- 
nally published  in  1845  in  Knight's  ''Weekly 
Volumes."  Of  late  years  Mr.  Lewes  has  de- 
voted much  attention  to  physical  science,  and 
the  results  of  his  researches  have  appeared  in 
''Seaside  Stndiea  at  Ilfracombe,"  &o,  (London. 
1858),  and  in  the  '*  Physiology  of  Conmion  Life," 
now  in  course  of  publication,  to  be  completed 
in  1860.  He  is  said  to  be  at  present  occupied 
with  .translating  and  annotating  Spinoza,  in 
which  he  will  probably  develop  bis  analysis  of 
the  system  of  that  philosopher,  as  at  first  laid 
down  in  the  "  Biographical  History  of  Philoa- 
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SWIS,  in  mechanics,  an  ingenious  device  for 
securing  heavy  blocks  of  stone  to  the  tackle  for 
hoisting.  It  is  said  to  be  named  from  Louis 
2IV.,  under  whom  the  invention  was  supposed 
to  have  been  first  employed.  In  the  ruins  of 
Whitbv  abbey,  however,  originally  founded  in 
658,  there  appear  in  the  crown  of  the  heavy 


keystones  of  the  arches  cavities  like  those  now 
made  in  such  blocks  for  the  lewi&  These  an 
quadrangular,  and  on  two  opposite  sides  Bpresd 
at  the  bottom  as  in  dovetailing.  Three  dipt  of 
iron  are  fitted  to  fill  this  hole,  altogether  makiif 
a  wedge  form  the  head  of  which  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cavity.  The  three  ends  projecting 
out  of  the  stone  present  each  an  eye  for  a  bolt^ 
which  is  passed  through  the  whde,  aDdaerrci 
as  the  handle  for  lifting  the  stone.  To  nmoTe 
the  lewis,  the  bolt  is  driven  out,  and  the  key  or 
middle  one  of  the  three  slips,  which  isastiai^t 
rectangular  piece  of  iron,  is  readUy  withdrava, 
setting  the  other  two  free. 

LEWIS,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  (tf  the 
United  SUtes.  L  A  N.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  intened- 
ed  by  Black  river;  area,  1,288  sq.ni.;  poplin 
1855,  25,229.  The  surface  toward  the  £.  ii  un- 
even, broken  in  many  places  by  low  ridgea  or 
isolated  masses  of  naked  gneiss,  and  risiog  grad- 
ually to  an  elevation  of*  1,400  feet  Towud  the 
W.  it  rises  by  a  series  of  terraces  to  a  height  of 
from  1,500  to  1,700 feet  The  soil  is  oinikm 
qualities.  In  the  £.  part  it  is  a  light,  aandy, 
unproductive  loam ;  in  the  W.  almost  nnifoni- 
ly  fertile,  with  a  limestone  basis.  The  prodoe- 
tions  in  1855  were  68,785  bushels  of  wheat, 
87,518  of  barley,  02,808  of  Indian  con,  61,- 
802  tons  of  hay,  286,018  lbs.  of  maple  aogar, 
and  1,575,575  of  butter.  There  were  lOniit 
mills,  95  saw  mills,  15  tanneries,  54  ehnroMi, 
and  10,858  pupils  attending  public  achook 
Capital,  Martinsburg.  H.  All,  W.  co.  of  Yat 
drained  by  tWb  Little  Kanawha  and  the  W.fotk 
of  the  Monongahela  river;  area,  610  aq.  n.; 
pop.  in  1850, 10,181,  of  whom  868  were  alaveL 
The  surface  is  rough  and  hiUy,  in  some  parti 
mountainous,  and  fertile  near  the  streams.  1> 
productions  in  1850  were  81,056  baabela  of 
wheat,  285,675  of  Indhin  corn,  8,000  Iba.  of  to- 
bacco, and  24,288  of  wool.  There  were  If 
churches,  47  schools,  and  1«602  pupils  attend 
public  schools.  Capital,  Weston.  UL  A  W. 
CO.  of  Tenn. ;  area,  864  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851^ 
'  —     '     '       ---  xhe  aa 


4,488,  of  whom  786  were  atavea. 
is  uneven  with  a  fertile  soil.  In  1860  theie 
were  produced  298,610  bushels  of  Indian  con, 
18,729  of  oats,  11,480  of  aweet  potatoesi  and 
8,260  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  16  chncfae^ 
8  academies,  and  25  schools  with  1,400  scholarBb 
Capital,  Newburg.  IV.  A  K  E.  ca  of  Ky, 
separated  from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river;  9m 
800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,202,  of  whom  Stt 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  generaUjr  hilly, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  898,686  bushels  of  Indian  com,  54,806  of 
oats,  86,820  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  14,604  of  wool 
There  were  7  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  18  churches 
and  518  pupils  attending  public  scboda.  It 
contains  the  Esculapia  spring,  a  fiuhionsble  wa* 
tering  place.  Capital,  Cla»sburg.  Y.  A  K. 
£.  CO.  of  Mo.,  separated  from  SL  by  the  Jens' 
sippi  river ;  area,  520  sq.  m. ;  poa  in  186(^ 
9,959,  of  whom  1,898  were  daves.  ThesniiaM 
is  diversified,  well  timbered,  rery  fertile,  and  of 
easy  cultivation.    limestone  nmieriies  part  cf 
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the  00.,  and  ooal  has  been  disooverod  iD  several 
places.  The  prodoctions  in  1850  were  68,627 
bosheU  of  wheat,  886,780  of  Indian  corn,  67,104 
of  oats,  and  19,988  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
11  grist  mills,  11  oharohes,  and  1,178  pupils 
attending  pablio  schools.  Capital,  Montioello. 
VL  A  W.  CO.  of  Washington  territory;  area, 
about  1,S00  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  Oowlitz 
river  and  several  smaller  streams,  and  is  monn- 
tainoQs  in  the  E.  port. 

LEWIS,  or  SvAKB  Rrnut,  the  largest  tributary 
of  the  C!olnmbia  river.  It  rises  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  in  Nebraska,  near  lat. 
48*"  N.,  long.  109''  W.,  and  passing  through  the 
mountains  into  Oregon  flows  S.  W.  and  then  N. 
W.  to  about  lat.  48*  46'  N.,  long.  116*  46'  W., 
whence  it  is  diverted  to  the  N.  In  lat  46*  80', 
long.  117*,  in  the  territory  of  Washington,  it 
bends  sharply  to  the  W.,  and  making  soon  after* 
ward  a  sweep  N.  W.  and  8.  W.,  joins  the  Oo- 
Inmbia  in  lat  46*  6',  long.  118^  40',  after  a 
course  of  900  m.  It  receives  numerous  affluents^ 
most  of  which  are  small.  The  largest  are  the 
Punahly,  Middle,  Owyhee,  Big  Wood,  Fayette, 
Malheur,  Powder,  North  Branch  or  Salmon,  and 
Eooekoosky. 

LEWIS,  the  name  of  4  brothers  prominent  in 
the  revolutionary  history  of  Virginia,  whose 
fiUber,  John  Lewis,  was  descended  from  a  Hu- 
guenot fiunily  which  settled  first  in  England, 
and  afterwa^  in  Ireland.    Having  killed  his 
landlord  in  resisting  an  illegal  attempt  to  oust 
him  from  bis  possession,  he  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, and  in  1732  settled  at  Bellefonte,  Augusta 
CO.,  Ya.,  being  the  first  white  resident  of  the 
county.    I.  Andbsw,  the  third  in  age,  but  the 
moat  distinguished  of  the  brothers,  a  revolu- 
tionary general,  bom  in  Ulster,  Ireland,  about 
1780,  died  in  Bedford  co.,  Ya.,  in  1780.    He  was 
remarkable  for  great  bodily  vigor  and  com- 
manding presence.    He  early  beoEune  conspicu- 
ous in  frontier  struggles;  he  volunteered  in  the 
expedition  to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio  region 
in  1764,  was  with  Washington  at  the  surrender 
oi  Fort  Necessity,  was  present  at  Braddock's 
defeat,  commanded  the  Sandy  creek  expedition 
in  1766,  and  was  made  prisoner  in  the  unfortu- 
nate enterprise  of  Miuor  Grant  near  Fort  Du- 
qaeane,  but  released  when  the  French  abandon- 
ed the  post.    In  1768  he  was  a  commissioner 
on  the  imrtof  Yirginia  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  Six  Nations  at  Fort  Stanwix,  N.  Y.    In 
1774,  when  hostilities  had  again  broken  out 
between  the  whites  and  Indians  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Yirginia,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  brigadier-general ;  and  as  commander- 
in-chief  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  (the 
junction  of  the  Great  Kanawha  with  the  Ohio), 
gained  a  victory  over  the  most  formidable  In- 
dian force  that  ever  assembled  within  the  limits 
of  the  Old  Dominion.    That  force  comprised  the 
flower  of  the  confederated  tribes  of  Delawares, 
Mingoes,  Gayugas,  Wyandots,  andShawnees,  un- 
der their  most  renowned  chiefe,  and  headed  by 
the  celebrated  Gornstalk.    The  number  of  troops 
engaged  under  Gen.  Lewis  was  about  660,  of 


whom  from  40  to  76  were  killed  and  about  140 
wounded.  The  Indian  force  is  believed  to  have 
been  800  or  1,000.  Gen.  Lewis  also  filled  im- 
portant civil  stations.  For  several  years  he 
represented  the  county  of  Botetourt  in  the  house 
of  burgesses,  and  was  a  member  of  the  two 
conventions  of  1776,  which  met  in  March  and 
June.  It  was  then  that  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  continental 
army,  and  soon  after  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  same  service. 
One  of  his  first  acts  after  receiving  this  com- 
mission was  to  drive  Lord  Dunmore  from  his 
retreat  on  Gwynn's  island.  His  post  of  duty  was 
now  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  state,  where  he  contracted  a  fever  of 
which  he  died.  Upward  of  6  feet  in  height, 
clad  in  his  fringed  hunting  shirt,  and  carrying 
his  long  rifle,  with  a  countenance  calm  and 
almost  stern,  Lewis  was  an  accurate  type  of  a 
race  of  men  who,  in  the  obstinate  struggle  of 
the  revolution,  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day.  At  Fort  Stanwix,  the  governor  of  New 
York  sdd  that  *^  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble 
under  him  as  he  walked  along ;"  and  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  to  these  great 
physical  proportions  was  united  a  mental  reso- 
lution equally  striking.  His  military  abilities 
were  very  highly  valued  by  Washington,  and 
the  estimate  placed  upon  his  character  and  ser- 
vices in  Virginia  is  attested  by  the  selection  of 
his  statue  to  fill  one  of  the  6  pedestals  around 
the  Washington  monument  at  Richmond.  II. 
Thomas,  born  in  the  co.  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  in 
1718,  died  in  1790.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  house  of  burgesses,  where  he  faithfully 
supported  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  He  advo- 
cated the  celebrated  resolutions  of  Patrick  Henry 
in  the  session  of  1766,  sat  in  the  conventions  of 
1776  and  1776,  and  was  a  member  of  the  state 
convention  which  ratified  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. III.  William,  born  in  Ireland  in  1724^ 
died  in  Virginia  in  1811.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  French  and  Indian  warfare  under  Andrew 
Lewis,  and  served  with  distinction  during  the 
revolution.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel. 
IV.  Ohablbs,  bom  in  Vimnia,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Oct  10,  1774.  He 
served  with  distinction  under  Andrew  Lewis, 
WAS  a  leader  in  the  conflicts  of  the  W.  frontier 
of  the  state,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

L£WIS,  DnoN  Hall,  a  U.  S.  senator  from 
Alabama,  bom  in  Hancock  co.,  Ga.,  Aug.  10, 
1802,  died  in  New  York,  Oct.  26,  1848.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college, 
studied  law,  and,  removing  to  Alabama,  speed- 
ily rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession.  In 
1826  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  was 
reelected  for  the  two  succeeding  years.  In  1 829 
he  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress,  and 
was  continued  in  that  capacity  until  1844,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  Grov.  Fitzpatrick  a  sena- 
tor in  congress,  to  flll  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  William  B.  King, 
who  had  been  appointed  minister  to  France. 
He  was  dected  to  nil  the  unexpired  term,  and  in 
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Dea  1847,  was  reelected  for  6  years.  Mr.  Lewis 
was  a  very  able  public  speaker  and  writer,  of 
the  extreme  state  rights  school  of  politics,  sns- 
taining  the  doctrines  of  nullification  and  seces- 
sion. In  person  he  was  one  of  the  largest  men 
of  his  day,  weighing  abont  600  pounds. 
.  LEWIS,  £lli&  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist,  bom 
in  Lewisberry,  York  co.,  Penn.,  May  16,  1798. 
He  was  originally  a  printer,  afterward  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822,  appoin1>- 
ed  deputy  attorney-general  in  1824,  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  in  1882,  appointed  attor- 
ney-general of  Pennsylvania  in  Jan.  1888,  pres* 
ident  judge  of  the  8th  judicial  district  in  Oct 
1888,  and  president  judge  of  the  2d  judicial  dis- 
trict in  Jan.  1848.  He  was  elected  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  in  Oct. 
1851,  became  chief  justice  of  that  court  in  Dec. 
1864,  and  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the 
democratic  state  convention  for  reflection  in 
1867,  but  declined,  and  retired  to  private  life. 
In  1868  he  was  appointed  one  of  tiie  commis- 
sioners to  revise  toe  criminal  code  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  acquaintance  with  medical  juris- 
prudence gained  for  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  M.D.  from  the  Philadelphia  college  of  medi- 
cine. He  has  also  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Transylvania  university,  and  from 
Jefferson  college.  The  opinions  of  Judge  Lewis 
upon  important  and  difficult  questions  of  law 
have  fi^uently  been  cited  with  approval  by 
the  most  eminent  writera  of  his  profession.  He 
is  the  author  of  an  ^^Abridgment  of  the  Orim- 
inal  Law  of  the  United  States,"  has  also  devot- 
ed considerable  time  to  lishter  studies,  and  has 
contributed  to  periodical  literature. 

LEWIS,  Enoch,  an  American  mathematician, 
bom  at  Badnor,  Chester  co.,  Penn.,  Jan.  29, 
1776,  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  14^  1866.  He 
was  educated  in  the  principles  and  usages  of  the 
society  of  Friends.  He  early  exhibited  a  re- 
markable talent  for  mathematics,  and  though 
his  opportunities  of  education  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  he  was  able  at  the  age  of  14 
to  fill  the  position  of  usher  in  a  country  school 
At  16  be  undertook  to  teach  such  a  school  as 

Srincipal,  and  was  enabled,  by  the  gravity  of  his 
emeanor  and  the  respect  accorded  to  his  ac- 
quirements, to  maintain  the  proper  authority 
over  pupils  older  than  himself.  In  the  autumn 
of  1798  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  stud- 
ied mathematics,  chiefiy  without  assistance, 
teaching  half  of  each  day  to  earn  means  for  his 
support.  In  1796  he  was  employed  as  surveyor 
in  a  corps  then  engaged  under  an  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  to  lay  out  some  towns 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  From  1796 
to  1799  he  had  charge  of  the  mathematical 
school  in  the  Friend^  academy,  founded  by 
William  Penn,  in  Philadelphia.  He  then  be- 
came mathematical  tutor  at  Westtown  board- 
ing school,  a  large  institution  for  200  pupils, 
then  lately  est^lished  by  the  Philadelphia 
yearly  meeting  of  Friends.  In  1808  he  opened 
a  private  boarding  school  for  mathematical  stu- 
dents at  New  Garden,  Chester  co.,  where  he 


continued  to  teach  for  some  years  with  soeoen. 
He  edited  several  mathematical  works  with 
notes,  and  abont  1819  published  a  trette  oa 
arithmetic,  which  was  soon  followed  bj  one  oa 
algebra,  and  subsequently  by  a  work  on  j^ 
and  q>herical  trigonometry.  In  1887  he  b^ 
came  editor  of  a  monthly  periodical  called  Um 
''African  Observer.'*  He  wrote  a  life  of  Vil- 
liam  Penn,  published  in  ''The  Friends'  Libn- 
ry,"  a  treatise  "On  Oaths,"  one  '*0n  Bwitian," 
a  small  volume  reviewing  Dr.  Oox's  "Qosker- 
ism  not  Christianity,"  and  various  pamphletB  oi 
subiects  of  temporaiy  interest  In  1847  he 
undertook  the  publication  of  the  "Friendi'Be- 
view,"  of  which  he  was  the  editor  till  his  death. 

LEWIS,  EsTKLLB  Ahva  (RoBiBBOir),  an  Ame^ 
lean  authoress,  bom  near  Baltimore  about  18S6. 
She  was  educated  at  tiie  ibmale  seminary  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  after  leaving  which  in  1841  d» 
was  married  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Lewis,  a  lawyer  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  where  she  has  since  for  t^ 
most  part  resided.  Her  earliest  writiogs  were 
published  in  the  ^'  Family  Magazine,"  edited  by 
Solomon  South  wick  of  Albany,  to  which  she 
continued  a  contributor  after  her  marriage.  In 
1844  appeared  her  first  volume  of  poems,  "The 
Records  of  the  Heart"  (12ma,  New  York),  eoo- 
taining  some  of  her  best  minor  pieces.  It  wn 
followed  by  "  The  Child  of  the  Sea  and  other 
Poems"  (1848)  and  "Myths  of  the  Minetnl" 
(1862);  and  in  1858  a  handsome  illnstrsted  edi- 
tion of  her  poetical  works  was  pablished  in 
Kew  York.  She  has  written  many  poems  for 
"Graham's  Magazine,"  the  "Democratio  B^ 
view,"  the  "  Literary  World,"  and  other  period- 
icals, and  to  tiie  first  mentioned  contributed  i 
series  of  articles  on  art  and  artists  in  America 

LEWIS,  Fbakoib,  an  American  revolntioDtfj 
statesman,  born  in  Llandaff,  Glamoiigaiubire^ 
Wales,  in  March,  1718,  died  in  New  York,  Dee. 
80,  1808.  He  was  educated  at  Westmioicer 
school,  and  afterward  served  a  derkship  in  i 
mercantile  house  in  London.  At  the  age  erf's) 
he  emigrated  to  New  York,  and  there  embay- 
ed in  commercial  pursuits,  which  he  followed 
for  nearly  40  years,  retiring  d^nidvely  from 
business  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilitieB  with 
Great  Britain  in  1775.  In  this  louff  inteml  he 
several  times  visited  Russia  and  oUier  parte  of 
Europe,  and  during  the  "  old  French  war^  was 
an  agent  for  supplying  the  British  troops  ia 
North  America  with  clothing.  At  the  sorreo- 
der  of  Fort  Oswego  he  was  taken  prieooer  end 
narrowly  escaped  death  by  the  Indians.  Aft 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  was  elected  to 
the  continental  congress,  and  in  May,  1775,  he 
took  hia  seat  in  that  body  as  one  of  the  dele* 
gates  fh>m  New  York.  He  signed  the  deehua- 
tion  of  independence,  and  with  the  exceptioa 
of  one  short  intervd  continued  to  be  a  meoitar 
of  congress  until  April,  1779.  His  residence  ea 
Long  island,  whither  at  the  time  of  hie  M 
election  to  congress  he  had  removed  his  dfeet^ 
was  wantonly  plundered  by  the  British  trooft 
and  so  greatly  was  his  property  reduced  bjthe 
war  that  he  died  a  poor  mau. 
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LEWIS,  Sib  Obobox  Cornxwall,  an  English 
aothor  and  statesman,  born  in  Radnor,  Wales^ 
Oct.  91, 1806.  His  father,  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land  LewiS)  bom  in  London,  May  14^  1780,  died 
at  Harpton,  Radnorshire,  Jane  22,  1856,  offi- 
ciated Bttccessiyely  as  joint  secretary  of  the 
treasory,  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade, 
treasarer  of  the  navy,  and  in  other  public  capaci* 
ties,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1846.  Sir 
George  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Ohrist- 
cborch,  Oxford,  wliere  he  distinguished  himself 
by  classical  attainments,  and  in  1831  was  called 
to  the  bar,  at  which  however  he  never  prao> 
tiaed.  After  holding  with  credit  various  ap- 
pointments under  the  crown,  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  1889  as  a  poor  law  commissioner,  an 
office  which  he  filled  until  1847,  when  he  en- 
tered parliament  as  member  for  Herefordshire, 
and  became  secretary  to  the  board  of  controL 
In  1848  he  became  under  secretary  of  the  home 
deputment,  in  1850  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
and  in  1852  retired  from  office  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Russell  cabinet.  In  1855  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  from  Radnor,  and  on 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  appointed, 
in  Feb.  1855,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the 
Palmerston  ministry.  He  held  office  until  Feb. 
1868,  when,  on  the  formation  of  the  Derby  min- 
istry, he  retired.  In  June,  1859,  he  returned  to 
office  as  home  secretary,  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  In  the  intervals  of  his  political 
and  official  duties  he  has  written  several  elab- 
orate historical  and  philosophical  treatises^  in- 
cluding an  ^*  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of 
Early  Roman  History,"  in  which  the  principlea 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Grote  are  followed  out;  **  In- 
fluence of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion;'* 
the  ^^  Origin  and  Formation  of  Romance  Lan- 
gnages;"  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  Obser- 
vation and  Reasoning  in  Politics,"  containing 
a  pomtive  system  of  philosophy  applicable  to 
the  study  of  politics ;  and  a  tranalation  of  Mai- 
ler's ^*  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric 
Raocw"  In  1854  he  succeeded  Professor  £mp- 
son  as  editor  of  the  *^  Edinburgh  Review,"  but 
resigned  the  position  upon  being  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  He  married  in  1844 
Lady  Maria  Theresa,  widow  of  Thomas  Henry 
Lister,  Esq.,  and  sister  to  the  earl  of  Olarendon. 

LEWIS,  John  Fbsdbbio,  an  English  painter, 
born  in  London,  July  14,  1805.  He  early 
attracted  attention  by  representations  of  wild 
animals  both  in  water  colors  and  oils,  and  be- 
tween 1880  and  1850  made  long  and  repeated 
visits  to  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt. 
His  Spanish  scenes,  representing  bull  fights, 
peasants  dancing,  or  episodes  in  the  Oarlist  war, 
were  admired,  as  also  the  scenes  from  Italian 
life,  such  as  "  Roman  Peasants  at  a  Shrine," 
and  ''  The  Pope  Blessing  the  People."  In  the 
exhibition  of  the  water  color  society  for  1850 
appeared  hb  *'  Harem,"  and  in  1855  the  artist 
made  his  first  appearance  for  many  years  as  a 
painter  in  oils  in  a  portrait  of  an  Armenian 
lady.  Among  his  works  are  a  series  of  60  cop- 
iea  in  water  colors  of  the  eh0  d^(Bwnr$  of  the 


Yenetian  and  Spanish  schools,  which  belong  to 
the  Scottish  academy.  He  has  occasionally 
practised  engraving  both  on  metal  and  stone^ 
and  has  published  2  volumes  of  sketches  from 
Spanish  subjects.  Since  1855  he  has  been  pres- 
ident of  the  society  of  painters  in  water  colors. 

LEWIS,  Matthew  Gbkgobt,  an  English  nov- 
elist,  dramatist,  and  poet,  born  in  London,  July 
9, 1775,  died  at  sea,  while  returning  from  Ja* 
maica.  May  14,  1818.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  on  leaving  the  university  proceeded  to 
Germany.  In  1795  appeared  the  1st  edition  of 
his  romance  ^  The  Monk,"  the  outiine  of  which 
is  taken  fh>m  a  story  of  the  Santon  Barslsa  in 
the  "  Guardian."  This  at  once  became  popular, 
and  though  he  had  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  * 
the  society  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  shocked 
at  the  book,  took  steps  to  prosecute  the  author. 
In  1797  appeared  his  drama  of  the  ^^Castie 
Spectre."  In  1798  he  visited  Edinburgh,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
contributed  several  balhids  to  a  work  entitled 
"Tales  of  Wonder,"  published  by  Lewis  in 
1801.  On  the  death  of  bis  father,  Lewis  became 
possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  and  planta- 
tions in  Jamaica,  which  he  twice  visited.  Be- 
side the  works  above  named,  he  wrote  **  The 
Bravo  of  Venice,"  his  most  popular  novel  next 
to ''  The  Monkj]'  "^  Timour  the  Tartar,"  a  drama; 
"Alonzo  the  Brave,"  and  "Durandarte,"  the 
most  interesting  of  his  poems;  and  the  "West 
Indian  Journal,"  which  nas  been  republished  in 
Murray's  "  Home  and  Colonial  Library." 

LEWIS,  Mebiwbthxb,  an  American  soldier 
and  explorer,  born  near  Oharlottesville,  Va.,Aug. 
18, 1774,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  Tennessee, 
Oct.  11,  1809.  He  inherited  a  moderate  for- 
tune from  his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  18  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuits  of  a  fjEumer.  But  being  of 
an  adventurous  disposition,  he  enrolled  himself 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  troops  called  out  by  Presi- 
dent Washington  in  1794  to  quell  the  "  whiskey 
insurrection"  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Suh* 
sequentiy  he  entered  the  regular  service,  rose  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  between  1801  and  1808 
filled  the  position  of  private  secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Jefferson.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  re- 
commended to  congress  by  Jefferson,  who  pud 
a  high  tribute  to  bis  courage,  firmness,  and  pm- 
dence,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  natural  nia- 
tory,  to  command  the  exploring  expedition 
which  it  was  contemplated  to  send  across  the 
continent  to  the  Pacific.  In  company  witii 
Capt.  William  Clark,  his  associate  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  expedition,  he  departed  on  his  mis- 
sion in  the  summer  of  1808,  and  encamped  for 
the  winter  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  Their  com- 
pany was  composed  of  9  young  men  from  Ken- 
tucky, 14  soldiers,  2  Canadian  boatmen,  an  in- 
terpreter, a  hunter,  and  a  negro  servant  of  Capt. 
Clark.  Beside  these,  a  corporal,  6  soldiers,  and 
9  boatmen  had  been  engaged  to  accompany  the 
expedition  as  far  as  the  territory  of  the  Mandans. 
Whatever  was  deemed  suitable  for  exchanges 
with  the  Indiana  had  been  provided,  as  weU 
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as  all  articles  supposed  likely  to  l>e  necessary 
for  travellers.  These  were  conveyed  in  a  litde 
fleet  of  one  covered  and  two  open  canoes,  and 
two  horses  were  to  be  conducted  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  for  service  in  secnring  game 
and  provisions.  In  the  spring  of  1804  Lewis 
set  his  party  in  motion  to  ascend  the  Mis- 
souri. Early  in  June  they  were  among  the 
Osages.  The  Pawnees  and  Ottawas  were  then 
passed,  and  by  September  the  countiy  of  the 
Sioux  had  been  reached.  A  second  winter  was 
passed  by  the  travellers  in  cabins  constructed 
among  the  Mandans,  lat.  47*"  21'  N.  The  party 
found,  in  buflMoes  and  other  game,  abundant 
food,  but  suffered  severely  from  the  intense  cold. 
*From  this  point  despatches  were  sent  back  to 
St.  Louis.  On  April  7, 1805,  they  again  moved 
forward,  still  ascending  the  Missouri,  and  reach- 
ed the  great  falls  by  the  middle  of  June.  A bove 
these,  near  the  close  of  July,  they  attained  the 
point  where  three  nearly  equal  streams  concur 
and  constitute  the  mighty  river  they  had  as- 
cended«  To  these  were  given  the  names  of  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  and  Gallatin,  then  president, 
vice-president,  and  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  States.  They  ascended  the  Jefferson, 
the  northernmost  of  the  three.  On  Aug.  1,  soon 
after  entering  it,  Oapt.  Lewis  with  three  com- 
panions set  out  on  foot  toward  the  mountains 
m  search  of  the  Shoshonee  Indians.  On  the 
12  th  he  reached  the  head  of  the  Jefferson,  the 
extreme  source  of  the  Missouri,  in  a  defile  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  crossing  the  dividing 
ridge  discovered  a  small  rivulet  tending  to  the 
Pacific.  Meeting  with  the  Shoshonees,  he  in- 
duced a  number  to  return  with  him  to  the  last 
forks  of  the  Jefferson,  to  which  the  boats  had 
been  brought,  but  beyond  which  further  navi- 
gation was  impossible.  The  party  encamping, 
Oapt  Olark  went  forward  to  determine  their 
future  course,  and  on  the  20th  came  upon  the 
river  whose  head  hod  been  first  seen  by  Gapt. 
Lewis,  and  named  it  Lewises  river.  On  his 
return,  favorable  arrangements  being  made 
with  the  Indians,  a  numW  of  horses  procured, 
and  a  guide  engaged,  the  expedition  set  out  again, 
Aug.  81,  and  until  Sept  22  travelled  in  the 
mountai n s.  Then  were  entered  the  broad  plains 
of  the  great  western  slope.  The  latter  part  of 
this  mountain  transit  was  peculiarly  painful, 
by  reason  of  the  great  quantity  of  snow,  which 
began  to  &11  on  Sept  16.  On  Oct  7,  leaving  their 
horses,  &o.,  with  friendly  Indians,  they  embark- 
ed in  canoes  on  the  Easkaskia,  the  left  branch 
of  the  Oolumbia,  and  on  Nov.  15  reached  the 
mouth  of  that  great  river,  having  travelled  more 
than  4,000  mUes  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri.  They  passed  their  8d 
winter  in  an  intrenched  camp  which  they  con- 
structed on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Columbia, 
suffering  from  want  of  fuel  and  food.  On  March 
28, 1806,  embarking  for  their  homeward  voyage, 
they  began  to  reascend  the  Oolumbia.  On  May 
2,  leaving  the  boats,  and  resuming  the  horses, 
found  safe  with  the  Indians  to  whom  they  had 
been  intrusted,  they  essayed  anew  a  mountain 


march.  This  from  the  west  proved  much  more 
difficult  than  it  had  been  found  in  the  other 
direction.  It  was  the  end  of  June  before  tiiej 
reached  the  point  from  which  they  had  setoot 
Sept  12  of  the  previous  year.  Attempting  from 
this  point  to  penetrate  N.  £.  thron^i  a  region 
not  before  explored,  Lewis  encountered  peeoHflr 
perils  from  hostile  Indians,  and  was  beside  a^ 
cidentally  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  •  gm 
belonging  to  one  of  his  party.  On  Ang.  18  he 
rejoined  Olark,  and  descending  the  Miaeoari  to- 
gether, they  reached  St.  Louis  Sept  28,  after  u 
absence  of  2  years  and  4  months.  The  report 
of  their  arrival  was  received  with  general  Joy 
throughout  the  United  States.  By  the  mtolk 
of  February  they  reached  Washington,  oongrM 
being  in  session.  By  this  body  grants  of  kid 
were  made  both  to  the  men  of  Uie  expeditioa 
and  to  their  chiefs,  while  Lewis  was  made  gor- 
emor  of  Missouri  territory,  and  Olark  generd 
of  its  militia  and  Indian  agent  In  the  comtMri- 
tive  quiet  of  his  new  mode  of  life,  Mr.  Lewis 
began  to  suffer  from  hypochondria,  hereditarj 
in  his  family,  and  to  which  he  had  been  more 
or  less  subject  from  his  youth.  During  one  of 
these  seasons  of  depression  duty  called  him  to 
Washington,  and  at  a  lodging  place  on  the  road 
he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  A  narrative  of  the 
expedition  of  Lewis  and  Olark,  from  materials 
furnished  by  each  of  the  explorers,  was  prepared 
by  Nicholas  Biddle  and  Paul  AUen,  to  which 
was  prefixed  a  memoir  of  Lewis  by  Jeflfersoa 
(2  vols,  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1814). 

LEWIS,  Morgan,  an  American  soldier,  jaiist; 
and  politician,  born  in  New  York,  Oct  16, 1754, 
died  there,  April  7, 1844.  He  was  graduated 
at  Princeton  college  in  1778,  and  sabsequentljr 
entered  the  office  of  John  Jay  as  a  student  of 
law.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolotion  he 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  American  serrioe, 
and  from  the  time  when  he  joined  the  srkj be- 
fore Boston  until  the  close  of  the  war  wss  aotiTe- 
ly  employed,  distinguishing  himself  at  Saratoga, 
and  in  the  operations  undertaken  by  Gen.  CTm- 
ton  against  Sir  John  Johnson  in  northern  New 
York.  He  retired  from  the  service  at  the  dose 
of  the  war  witli  the  rank  of  colonel,  resnmed 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  1801  wns  appointed  , 
chieflastice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Tork, 
an  office  which  he  resigned  in  1804  upon  being 
elected  governor  of  the  state.  In  1807  he  re- 
sumed his  practice,  and  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  with  England  in  1812  he  was  ap- 
pointed quartermaster-general  in  the  IJ.  S.  army. 
In  1814  as  m^or-general  he  commanded  tiM 
forces  concentrated  in  New  York.  j 

LEWIS,  Samuel,  an  American  edncatioDis^  j 
bom  in  Falmouth,  Mass.,  March  17,  1799,  died 
in  Cincinnati,  O.,  July  28,  1864.  Bis  ftther 
was  captain  of  a  small  coasting  vessel,  and  be- 
fore he  was  11  years  old  he  hiS  made  aevenl 
voyages  as  cabin  boy.  In  1818  the  family  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  the  father  and  his  5  sona  walk- 
ing the  whole  distance  from  Falmooth  to  Pitta- 
burg,  Penn.  Samuel  was  now  employed  ooj 
farm,  and  when  16  years  of  age  was  ^pointw 
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mall  carrier  between  Oinolnnati  and  Ohfllicotbe. 
He  was  afterward  one  of  a  party  of  sarveyors 
in  Indiana,  and  next  a  carpenter.  He  acquired 
the  mdiments  of  education  in  his  leisure  mo- 
ments, and  at  the  age  of  20,  resolving  to  study 
law,  obtained  a  place  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  Hamilton  county  court.  In  less  than  8 
years  be  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  ob- 
tained a  high  reputation.  In  1824  he  was  li- 
censed as  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist 
ebnrch.  He  had  at  this  time  taken  a  stand  in 
behalf  of  temperance  and  education.  To  his 
efforts  were  due  the  founding  and  endowment 
of  the  Woodward,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Hughes  high  school,  at  Cincinnati.  Of  the 
funds  for  the  endowment  of  these  schools,  now 
amounting  to  $810,000,  be  was  a  life  trustee. 
From  1881,  when  be  bad  aided  effectively  in 
forming  the  western  college  of  teachers,  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of  common 
school  education  in  Ohio.  In  1887  he  was  elect- 
ed by  the  legislature  superintendent  of  schools. 
He  visited  40  counties  and  800  schools,  and  lec- 
tured on  education  in  nearly  aU.  In  liis  report 
to  tbe  legislature  he  advocated  the  adoption  of 
a  better  system  of  schools,  with  power  to  tbe 
cities  and  larger  towns  to  organize  high  schools 
or  seminaries;  the  founding  of  a  state  fund; 
loans  for  building  school  houses ;  the  establish- 
ment of  school  libraries ;  the  publication  of  a 
school  Journal ;  and  such  legislation  as  should 
secure  the  largest  returns  from  the  school  lands. 
These  measures  were  adopted,  and  he  was  re- 
appointed as  permanent  state  superintendent, 
and  editor  of  the  '*  Common  School  Director." 
His  report  for  the  year  1839  suggested  nearly 
every  improvement  which  has  since  been  made 
in  the  schools  of  Ohio.  His  health,  however, 
had  become  so  much  impaired  that  he  resigned 
his  office,  in  performing  the  duties  of  which  his 
travelling  expenses  had  amounted  to  more  than 
tbe  whole  sum  received  from  the  state.  Identi- 
fied with  the  anti-slavery  party  from  1841,  he  was 
for  the  next  12  years  its  favorite  candidate  for 
the  state  senate,  for  congress,  and  for  governor, 
and  he  was  very  zealous  in  the  promotion  of 
temperance  and  kindred  reforms. 

LEWIS,  Tatleb,  LL.D.,  an  American  scholar 
and  author,  bom  in  Northumberland,  Saratoga 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  in  1802.  His  father  was  an  officer 
in  the  revolutionary  war.  Dr.  Lewis  was  grad- 
anted  at  Union  college  in  1820,  studied  law  in 
Albany,  and  practised  at  Fort  Miller.  He  gave 
much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and 
general  biblical  and  classical  literature.  In  1888 
be  taught  a  classical  school  at  Waterford,  whence 
he  removed  in  1885  to  Ogdensburg:  and  in 
1888  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  university  of  New  York.  In  1849  he  took 
the  same  professorship  in  Union  college.  Dr. 
Lewis  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
languages,  and  occupies  a  high  position  as  a 
philologist.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
more  prominent  magazines  and  reviews,  and 
has  delivered  and  published  several  addresses 
on  important  literary  and  phik)8ophical  topics. 


In  1844  he  published  a  volume  on  the  ''Nature 
and  Ground  of  Punishment,"  sustaining  tbe  pen- 
alty of  death  for  capital  crimes ;  and  in  1845 
*' Plato  contra  Atheos,''  appending  to  the  Greek 
text  extended  critical  ana  philosophical  notes. 
In  1858  appeared  his  '*  Six  Days  of  Oreation,  or 
Scriptural  Cosmology,  with  the  Ancient  Idea 
of  Time- Worlds  in  distinction  from  Worlds  of 
Space ;"  which  was  followed  by  a  controversial 
work  on  the  same  su^ect,  entitled  ^*The  Bible 
and  Science,  or  the  World  Problem."  In  1860 
he  published  ^*The  Divine  Human  in  the  Scrip- 
tures," an  acute  and  learned  work,  designed  aa 
introductory  to  a  more  extended  publication  on 
the  figurative  language  of  the  Bible.  He  has 
also  in  preparation  a  translation  of  Plato's 
^*  Thestetus." 

LEWISBURG,  a  town  of  Union  co.,  Penn., 
on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  69 
m.  N.  from  Harrisburg ;  pop.  about  8,000.  It 
contains  4  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  founded 
in  1847,  which  in  1859  had  4  professors,  54  stu- 
dents, and  a  library  of  4,000  volumes. 

LEWISTON,  a  township  of  Androscoegm 
CO.,  Maine,  83  m.  N.  from  Portland,  extending 
for  about  12  m.  along  the  £.  side  of  the  An- 
droscoggin river,  and  connected  with  Auburn 
on  the  opposite  side  by  a  bridge  700  feet  long ; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,584,  since  which  time  it  has 
more  than  doubled.  By  the  Androscoggin  and 
Kennebec  railroad,  which  connects  with  the 
Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  railroad  at  Danville, 
6  m.  below  Lewiston,  and  with  the  Androscog- 
gin railroad  at  Leeds,  11m.  above,  it  communi- 
cates with  tbe  most  populous  and  flourishing 
portions  of  the  state.  Its  importance  is  chiefly 
Gue  to  its  water  privileges,  which  are  among 
tbe  best  in  New  England,  now  applied  to  a  great 
variety  of  machinery,  involving  large  manufac- 
turing interests.  The  river  breaks  over  a  diag- 
onal ledge  of  rocks,  and  falls  more  than  50  feet 
in  a  distance  of  200  feet.  The  natural  advan- 
tages thus  furnished  are  increased  by  a  dam  ex- 
tending across  the  river,  and  by  a  canal,  60  feet 
wide,  reaching  from  above  the  falls  to  the  mills. 
The  conformation  of  the  ground  is  such  that 
the  water  may  be  used  several  times.  An  asso- 
ciation of  capitalists,  called  the  Franklin  com- 
pany, has  purchased  more  than  1,100  acres  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  falls,  with  the  purpose  of 
building  up  a  manufacturing  city.  It  owns  all 
tbe  water  power,  and  rents  it  to  the  other  com- 
panies. It  is  also  a  manufacturing  company, 
and  has  a  bleachery,  the  best  in  New  England, 
capable  of  bleaching  6  tons  of  goods  per  day. 
The  principal  corporations  are  the  Franklin 
company,  having  a  capital  of  $600,000,  21,000 
spindles,  and  425  operatives,  for  white  cottons ; 
the  Bates  manufacturing  company,  $800,000 
capital,  86,000  spindles,  812  looms,  and  1,000 
operatives,  for  cottons ;  tbe  Hill  manufacturing 
company,  $1,000,000  capital,  22,400  spindles, 
414  looms,  and  400  operatives,  for  fine  cotton 
goods  (it  has  one  mill  in  operation,  and  is  now 
(June,  1860)  laying  the  fonndation  for  a  second 
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•f  equal  oapaoity,  with  a  third  to  he  added); 
the  Lewiston  bagging  companj,  $150,000  capi- 
tal, 4,500  spindles,  74  looms,  and  120  operatives, 
mann&ctnring  an  average  of  2,500  grain  .sacks 
dailj ;  the  Lewiston  Falls  manofactaring  com- 
pany, $59,000  capital,  5  sets  of  machinery,  and 
60  operatives,  for  woollens ;  and  the  Lewiston 
fbmace  company,  $85,000  capital  and  40  opera- 
tives, for  steam  engines,  boilers,  and  other  ma- 
chinery. The  Androscoggin  company,  chartered 
in  1860,  has  nearly  completed  (June,  1860^  the 
foundation  for  a  mill  of  40,000  spindles.  There 
are  two  other  machine  shops;  a  com  and  floor 
mill,  having  4  runs  of  stones,  and  capable  of 
making  150  barrels  of  flour  per  day  ;  a  large 
card  factory ;  a  steam  saw  mill ;  and  another 
saw  mill,  having  one  gang  and  a  single  saw  capa- 
ble of  cutting  5,000,000  feet  oi  lumber  annually, 
and  all  the  appliances  for  manufacturing  shin- 
gles, latlis,  sashes,  blinds,  doors,  and  bobbins. 
Lewiston  has  8  churches,  viz. :  1  Baptist,  1  Con- 
gregational, 2  Freewill  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  1 
Episcopal,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Roman  Catholic. 
Its  public  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the 
state.  It  is  the  seat  also  of  the  Maine  state 
seminary,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Freewill 
Baptists,  chartered  in  1855,  established  in  1857, 
with  a  liberal  endowment  by  the  state,  and  hav- 
ing in  1860  8  teachers  and  850  pupils.  Four 
newspapers  are  published  here.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  are  valuable  ledges  of  rock,  fur- 
nishing excellent  building  materials. 

LEWISTON,  a  port  of  entry  for  Niagara  dis- 
trict, N.  Y.,  on  the  Niagara  river,  7  ro.  from  its 
entrance  into  Lake  Ontario  and  from  the  falls, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad ;  pop.  in 
1865, 1,014 ;  of  the  township,  8,260.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Queenstown,  Canada,  by  a  suspen- 
sion bridge,  and  has  railroad  communication 
with  Detroit  and  Albany.  For  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1859,  the  exports  of  the  district,  of 
which  the  greater  part  was  entered  in  the  port 
of  Lewiston,  amounted  to  $1,784,580 ;  imports, 
$1,019,944.  The  entrances  of  vessels  were  856, 
tonnage  106,698 ;  clearances  854,  tonnage  106,- 
174 ;  tonnage  of  the  district,  1,175.  It  contains 
4  churches  (Baptist,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
and  Roman  Catholic),  and  18  schools  with  1,214 
pupils.    In  1814  it  was  burned  by  the  British. 

LEWISTOWN,avilUigeand  the  capital  of  Mif- 
flin CO.,  Penn.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Juniata ; 
pop.  in  1850,  2,785.  It  has  an  active  trade,  ex- 
porting large  quantities  of  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
pork,  and  iron,  and  is  connected  by  canal  and 
railroad  with  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  In 
1860  it  contained  7  churches  (African,  Baptist, 
Episcopal,  Lntheran.  Methodbt,  Presbyterian, 
and  Roman  Catholic). 

LEWSCHIN,  Albxbi,  a  Russian  sUteaman 
and  scholar,  bom  in  1799.  He  attended  the 
university  of  Kharkov,  and  published  as  early 
as  1816  ''Sketches  of  Little  Russia."  He  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  the  government  of 
Orenburg,  where  he  collected  materials  for  his 
'' Historioo-Statistical  Description  of  the  Ural 
OoBBaoka"  (6t  Petersburg,  1828),  and  ''  His- 


torical and  €^6ogniphical  Notice  of  the  Kirer 
Sir  Daria  or  Jihon,"  which  is  in  French  (Paris, 
1828),  most  of  his  other  works  beiog  in  Qe^ 
man.  An  extensive  exploration  in tibeKrsfaen 
steppes  enabled  him  to  make  a  considerate  ad- 
dition to  the  stock  of  knowledge  of  th«<e  distant 
regions  in  his  "*  Description  of  the  Kii^gheei 
Hordes  and  Steppes"  (St.  Petersburg,  18S2). 
Having  officiated  for  some  time  as  one  of  the 
milita^  commanders  of  the  city  of  Odesi,  he 
visited  Italy  in  1843,  which  gave  oocadoo  for 
his  Spanerffdnge  einet  Busaen  in  Pon^m  (8u 
Petersburg,  1848);  and  on  his  return  to  Ruoa 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  economicsl  da> 
partment  in  the  ministry  of  public  donudna.  h 
1844  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  and  after 
the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  he  was  attached 
to  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  where  he  was  ap* 
pointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  emancipatioQ 
of  the  serfik  In  oonjunctton  with  Strove  and 
other  men  of  science^  he  founded  in  1845  the 
Russian  geographical  societv ;  and  as  a  leading 
member  of  the  council  of  that  body,  he  has  ae* 
tively  promoted  the  different  expeditions  which 
Lave  smce  been  despatched  under  its  anspkea 
to  remote  parts  of  the  Russian  empire.  Since 
1857  he  has  been  preddent  of  the  administratiTe 
oouncil  of  the  great  Russian  railway  company. 

LEXINGTON,  a  central  district  of  &  0. 
bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Broad  and  Congaree  and 
S.  W.  by  N.  Edisto  river,  and  intersected  hj 
the  Saluda ;  area,  980  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850^ 
12,980,  of  whom  6,557  were  slaves;  white  pop. 
in  1859,  8,726.  The  surface  is  diversified.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  882,518  bosbde  of 
Indian  com,  86,942  of  wheat,  84,066  of  oata^ 
60,721  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  4,608  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  88  saw  mills,  8  grist  miO^ 
88  churches,  and  700  pupils  attending  poblie 
Bcliools.    Capital,  Lexington. 

LEXINGTON,  a  township  and  viUa^  of 
Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  10  m.  N.  W.  from  Bostoa 
and  7  m.  K  from  Concord ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,549. 
The  vilhige  is  the  terminus  of  the  Lexington 
and  West  Cambridge  railroad^  a  branch  of  the 
Boston  and  Fitchburg  railroad.  The  surface 
of  the  township  is  diversifiedy  and  the  soil  is 
generally  fertile.  A  great  quantity  of  milk  is 
produced,  of  which  several  hundred  thousand 
gallons  are  annually  sent  to  the  Boston  market 
There  are  4  churches  (1  Baptist,  2  Congregt- 
tional,  and  1  Unitarian),  and  a  high  school-* 
Lexington  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  first 
armed  encounter  between  the  British  and  Amer- 
icans in  the  revolutionary  contest  On  the  night 
of  April  18, 1775,  Paul  Revere  of  Boston,  elad- 
log  the  British  sentinels,  escaped  into  the  coos- 
ti^  across  Charles  river  and  spread  informatsoa 
of  the  intended  march  of  a  detachment  of 
British  troops  800  strong,  commanded  by  Uent 
Col.  Smith,  to  seize  the  provincial  stores  aod 
cannon  at  Concord.  About  midnight  he  reach- 
ed the  house  of  the  Rev.  Jonas  Clark,  the  min- 
ister of  Lexington,  where  Hancock  and  Adame 
lodged.  The  town  at  that  time  contained  aboot 
700  inhabitants^  and  nearly  all  the  able-bodied 
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males  bad  been  trained  to  the  use  of  amu^  and 
were  enrolled  as  minute  men.  The  alarm  was 
given,  and  by  3  o'olock  in  the  morning  aboot 
180  militiamen  were  assembled  under  arms  on 
the  ootnmon,  commanded  by  Oapt  John  Par- 
ker, who  ordered  them  to  load  with  powder 
and  ball,  but  to  take  care  not  to  be  the  first  to 
fire.  Messengers  were  then  sent  toward  Boston 
to  look  for  the  British,  who  returned  reporting 
that  there  were  no  signs  of  their  approach.  A 
watch  was  set,  and  the  militia  dismissed  with 
orders  to  assemble  again  at  beat  of  drum.  Just 
at  daybreak  the  advanced  giiard  of  the  enemy, 
commanded  by  Msaor  Pitcairn,  was  discovered 
approaching  the  village.  The  alarm  was  given, 
and  between  60  and  70  of  the  militia  assembled 
and  were  paraded  in  two  ranks  on  the  common 
a  few  rods  north  of  the  meeting  house*  The 
British  halted  to  load,  and  to  allow  the  rest  of 
the  detachment  to  come  up.  They  then  ad- 
vanced almost  on  a  run.  Pitcairn  rode  in  front, 
and  when  within  6  or  6  rods  of  the  Americans 
he  called  out :  ^'Disperse,  ye  villains,  ye  rebels, 
di^Mrse ;  lay  down  your  arms ;  why  don^t  you 
lay  down  your  arms  and  disperse  ?**  They  kept 
tiieir  ranks  firmly  and  silently  until  Pitcairn  dis- 
charged a  pistol  at  them  and  ordered  the  sol- 
diery to  fire.  A  heavy  discharge  of  musketry 
followed,  and  7  of  the  men  of  Lexington  were 
killed  and  9  wounded.  The  killed  were  Jonas 
Parker,  Isaac  Muzzey,  Jonathan  Harrington, 
jr.,  Oaleb  Harrington,  Robert  Monroe,  Samuel 
Hadley,  and  John  Brown.  The  last  two  were 
pursued  and  killed  after  they  had  left  the  com- 
mon. Asahel  Porter  of  Wobum,  a  prisoner 
taken  by  the  British  on  the  march,  was  killed 
at  the  same  time  as  he  was  trying  to  escape. 
When  the  British  fired,  Gapt  Parker  ordered 
his  men  to  disperse.  A  few  of  them  then  return- 
ed the  fire,  and  Pitcairn's  horse  was  grazed  by 
a  bullet  and  a  private  slightlv  wounded  in  the 
leg.  The  British  drew  up  on  the  common,  fired 
a  volley,  gave  three  cheers,  and  after  a  halt  of 
half  an  hour  marched  on  to  Concord.  On  their 
retreat  from  that  place,  after  the  battle  at  the 
bridge  (see  Conoobd),  while  passing  through 
Lincoln,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Lexington 
men,  and  as  they  were  ascending  Fiske^s  h&l  in 
the  west  part  of  Lexington  a  sharp  contest  took 
place  in  which  a  number  were  killed.  About  a 
mile  below  the  common  the  British  were  saved 
from  total  destruction  by  the  arrival  of  a  re- 
enforoement  of  1,200  men  under  Lord  Percy. 
The  action  at  Lexington  roused  the  whole  conn- 
try.  The  ni^ht  before  it  there  were  few  people 
in  the  colonies  that  expected  any  blood  would 
be  shed  in  the  contest  The  night  after,  saya 
Bancroft,  the  king's  governor  and  the  king's 
army  found  themMlves  closely  beleaguered  in 
Boston.  In  1799  a  small  monument  was  erect- 
ed on  Lexington  common  to  mark  the  spot  of 
the  first  bloimlshed  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In 
1859  an  association,  of  which  £dward  £verett 
IB  president,  was  organized  to  procure  by  vol- 
untary contributions  the  erection  of  a  more 
fitting  memorial  of  the  event,  in  the  shape  of  & 


ooloesal  broiue  statue  of  a  revolutionary  minnta 
man  elevated  upon  a  lofty  pedestal  of  granite, 
with  appropriate  sculptures  in  basK-relief. 

LEXINGTON,  the  capital  of  Rockbridge  co., 
Ya.,  on  North  river,  an  affluent  of  James,  146  m. 
W.  from  Richmond ;  pop.  in  1850, 1,788.  It  is 
situated  in  a  valley  and  surrounded  by  beautbTul 
mountain  scenery.  Washington  college,  found- 
ed in  1798  and  endowed  by  General  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Virginia  military  institute,  founded 
in  1888,  are  situated  here ;  and  there  are  also  in 
the  village  4  or  5  churches,  and  2  seminaries. 

LEXINGTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Fay- 
ette CO.,  Ky.,  situated  on  the  Town  fork  of  the 
Elkhorn,  a  tributary  of  Kentucky  river,  77  m. 
E.  from  Louisville,  in  lat  88*"  2^N.  and  long. 
84'*  26'  W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,180 ;  in  1860,  about 
10,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  country  unsur- 
passed in  beauty  and  fertility.  The  streets  are 
laid  ont  at  right  angles.  The  finest  one,  Main, 
is  upward  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  public 
buildings  are  a  court  house,  Transylvania  uni- 
versity, masonic  hall,  12  churches,  the  city  hos- 
pital, state  lunatic  asylum  (one  of  the  largest 
and  most  commodious  in  the  Union),  two  banks 
of  issue  and  several  of  deposit,  an  orphan  asy- 
lum, public  schools,  &o.  There  are  published  in 
the  city  two  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Transyl- 
vania university,  the  oldest  college  in  the  state, 
was  founded  m  1798.  In  1859  it  had  8  profes- 
sors and  25  students.  Connected  with  it  are 
law  and  medical  departments.  The  university- 
libraries,  including  those  of  the  law  and  medi- 
cal schools,  number  about  15,000  volumes. 
Lexington  also  has  a  city  library  with  5,000  or 
6,000  volumes.  There  are  about  100  stores  and 
shops  of  various  kinds  and  80  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  city.  A  heavy  business 
is  done  in  the  manufacture  of  homp.  There  are 
8  railroads  leading  from  the  city,  the  Louis- 
ville, Covington,  and  Danville;  and  12  roao- 
adamized  turnpikes.  At  the  west  end  of  Main 
street  there  is  a  beautiM  cemetery,  in  the 
midst  of  which  stands  a  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Henry  Clay.  The  city  is  well 
paved  and  lighted  with  gas*  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1775  by  Col.  Robert  Patter- 
son. The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
reached  the  settlers  while  they  were  laying  ont 
the  town,  and  they  immediately  named  it  after 
the  first  battle  field  of  the  revolution.  The 
town  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia 
legislature  in  1782,  and  was  formerly  the  cap- 
ital of  the  state. 

LEXINGTON,  a  township  and  capital  of 
Lafsyette  co..  Mo.,  finely  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  850  m.  from  St. 
Louis,  and  125  m.  from  Jefferson  City ;  pop.  in 
1859,  5,200.  It  has  7  churches,  a  branch  of 
the  bank  of  Missouri,  capital  $600,000,  2  week- 
ly newspapers,  8  hotels^  and  6  grist  mills.  It 
was  settled  in  1887. 

LEYDEN  (anc.  Lugdunum  £atavoruin\  a 
city  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  South  Hol- 
land, 27  m.  by  railway  from  Amsterdam  and  9^ 
n.  from  the  Hague,  on  the  Old  Rhine,  which 
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discharges  its  narrow  stream  into  the  sea  at  a 
distance  of  8  m.  from  the  citj;  pop.  about 
40,000.  The  city  presents  an  antiane,  yenera- 
Me,  scmpulonsly  clean,  bat  dull  and  inanimate 
appearance.  It  is  surrounded  by  numerous 
wind  mills,  in  one  of  which  Rembrandt  is  said 
to  have  been  bom,  and  by  pleasant  country 
seats,  where  Descartes  found  an  asylum  and 
Boerhaave  resided.  It  is  traversed  by  many 
canals,  the  bridges  of  which  number  about  150. 
The  BreedeStraat,  or  Broad  street,  ranks  among 
the  finest  of  Europe.  The  large  open  space 
called  the  Buine  in  the  Rapenburg  street,  now 
planted  with  trees,  was  covered  with  dwellings 
until  1807,  when  800  of  them  were  destroyed 
with  150  persons  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
The  chief  ornament  of  Leyden  is  the  university, 
founded  in  1575  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  For 
some  time  it  contributed  so  much  to  the  learn- 
ing of  Europe,  that  Leyden  was  called  the 
Athens  of  the  West  Associated  with  it  are  the 
names  of  Grotius,  Descartes,  Heinsius,  Scaliger, 
Boerhaave,  Arminius,  and  Gomarus.  Evelyn, 
Goldsmith,  Fielding,  and  other  English  men  of 
letters  studied  at  Leyden.  The  university  is 
still  attended  by  about  600  students,  and  there 
are  88  professors.  Most  of  the  lectures  are 
delivered  in  Latin.  The  junior  students  have 
for  a  short  time  after  their  entrance  to  act 
as  fags  to  those  of  older  standing.  The  stu- 
dents reside  in  lodgings  in  the  city,  and  wear 
no  uniform  dress.  The  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Europe,  is 
especially  rich  in  productions  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  has  a  remarkable  collection 
of  birds.  The  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy 
is  exceedingly  rich.  The  collections  of  shells, 
of  minerals  and  insects,  and  of  agricultural  ob- 
jects, as  well  as  the  Egyptian  museum,  possess 
great  interest,  as  does  the  Japanese  collection 
of  Biebold,  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  kind 
in  tiie  world.  The  library  contains  60,000 
printed  volumes  and  14,000  MSS.,  including 
some  of  the  rarest  oriental  ones,  collected  by 
Golius  in  the  17th  century.  Printing  was  ex- 
tensively carried  on  in  Leyden  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  as  was  the  manufacture  of  fine 
woollen  cloth.  In  the  17th  century  the  popu- 
lation was  estimated  as  high  as  100,000.  Nearly 
4,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  off  by  the 
plague  in  1655.  In  more  recent  times  industry 
nas  declined,  but  Leyden  continues  to  be  the 
principal  market  for  wool  and  woollen  goods  in 
Holland,  and  the  population  has  nearly  doubled 
since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. — The 
siege  of  Leyden  and  its  heroic  defence  against 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Dutch  war  of  independence, 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the 
history  of  the  Dutch  republic.  After  a  pro- 
tracted warfare  the  city  was  relieved  on  the 
morning  of  Oct.  8, 1574,  when  the  fieet  of  Boisot 
entered  Leyden.  Motley,  in  his  **  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic"  (New  York,  1856),  says:  "The 
quays  were  lined  with  the  famishing  population, 
as  the  fleet  rowed  through  the  canals,  every 
human  being  who  could  stand  coming  forth  U> 


greet  the  preservers  of  the  city.  ...  On  Feb, 
6,  1575,  the  city  of  Leyden,  so  lately  the  victim 
of  famine  and  pestilence,  had  crowned  itself  idth 
flowers.^'  A  grand  procession  was  formed  on 
that  day,  which  marched  to  the  cloister  of  St 
Barbara,  the  place  prepared  for  the  new  oniTer- 
sity,  which  the  prince  of  Orange  established,  u 
well  as  a  10  days*  annual  fair  without  tolls  or 
taxes,  as  a  reward  for  the  sufiTerings  and  heroion 
of  the  citizens.  An  interesting  medal  stmd  on 
the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Leyden  being  raised 
was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Lee  in  the  London  nu- 
mismatic society  in  1858.  Leyden  is  also  as- 
sociated with  American  history  through  the 
pilgrim  fathers,  who,  after  their  arriTal  from 
England  in  Amsterdam  (1608),  removed  to 
Leyden  (1609),  where  "  they  saw  poverty  eoni- 
ing  on  them  like  an  armed  man." 

LEYDEN,  John  of.    See  Anabaptist. 

LEYDEN,  John,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  in 
Denholm,  Roxburghshire,  S^t.  8,  1775,  died 
in  Batavia,  Aug.  21, 1811.  He  studied  at  tk 
university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  ordained  in 
1798 ;  but  not  attaining  any  success  in  the  cleri- 
cal profession,  he  abandoned  it,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.  In  1808  be 
was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  £a^ 
India  company's  service,  and  on  arriving  at 
Madras  turned  his  attention  to  the  oriental 
languages.  In  1806  he  removed  to  Calcntta, 
where  ne  was  appointed  professor  of  Hbdofi- 
tanee  in  Fort  William  college,  and  shortly  after- 
ward judge  of  the  Twenty-Four  Pergunnalk 
In  1809  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the 
court  of  requests,  and  in  1810  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  assay  master  of  the  mint  Harin^ 
accompanied  'Lord  Minto  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Dutch  colony  of  Java  in  1811,  be 
there  contracted  a  fever  which  proved  fatal 
The  most  important  of  his  works  are ;  a  "flia- 
torical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travela  in 
Africa"  (enlarged  and  completed  by  Hngh  M^^ 
ray,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh.  1817);  and  "An 
Essay  on  the  Languages  and  literatare  of  tbe 
Indo-Chinese  Nations,"  published  in  vol  x. 
of  *^  Asiatic  Researches."  His  poetical  remains 
were  published  in  liOndon  in  1819  by  the  Ret. 
John  Morton,  and  a  new  edition  of  his  **  Poena 
and  Ballads,"  with  a  memoir  by  Sir  Walter  Soot^ 
in  1868. 

LEYDEN,  Lucas  van,  otherwise  called  LrcAB 
Jacobzb,  a  Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  bom  m 
Leyden  in  1494,  died  in  1588.  At  10  years  of 
age  he  was  placed  with  Cornelius  Engelbrecb* 
sten,  a  painter  of  Leyden,  and  two  years  later 
he  produced  a  picture  of  St.  Hubert  which  aston- 
ished the  artists  of  Leyden.  At  14  he  pro* 
duced  a  celebrated  print  of  **  Mohammed  killiqg 
Sergias."  He  subsequently  rose  to  eminence  in 
HoUand,  was  an  intimate  friend  and  correspond- 
ent of  Albert  Darer,  and  finished  a  large  nmn- 
ber  of  pictures,  few  of  which  however  are  now 
well  authenticated.  In  all  that  r^ards  exttf*- 
nal  manner  he  resembled  Dtlrer,  particnlarljr  m 
his  tendency  to  the  grotesque  and  whimsic^ 
but  lacked  his  grandeur  of  design.    He  painted 
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in  oil,  in  distemper,  and  on  glass,  and  essayed 
history,  landscape,  and  portraits,  bnt  inclined 
rather  to  soenes  of  common  life.  His  most  im- 
portant work  18  the  **Last  Judgment"  in  the 
town  house  at  Leyden,  a  picture  of  immense 
size.  He  was  eqnaUy  celebrated  as  an  engraver, 
working  on  wood  as  well  as  copper. 

LHA-SSA.    See  Lassa. 

L'HOPITAL,  or  L'HospiTAL,  Michel  d«, 
chancellor  of  France,  bom  in  Aigneperse  abont 
1604,  died  in  Bellebat,  near  £tampes,  March  18, 
1573.  He  was  made  president  of  the  court  of 
accounts  in  1554,  and  chancellor  of  France  in 
1560.  In  the  former  office  he  proved  his  in- 
tegrity and  courage  by  refusingthe  20,000  livres 
which  Henry  II.  demanded  forI>iana  of  Poitiers. 
In  the  latter  office  he  refused  to  sign  a  sentence 
of  death  against  the  prince  of  Oond6.  His  aim 
was  to  moderate  all  parties,  and  he  opposed 
violence  in  politics  and  intolerance  in  rehgion. 
To  him  were  due  the  edict  of  Romorantin  (1560), 
which  prevented  the  establishment  of  the  in- 

?[ui8ition  in  France ;  the  ordinance  of  Orleans 
1561),  at  once  an  administrative,  Judicial,  and 
religious  code ;  the  edict  of  pacification  (1562), 
which  authorized  the  free  exercise  of  Protestant 
worship,  with  certain  precautions  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace;  the  edict  of  Roussillon  (1565), 
which  fixed  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  Jan. 
1 ;  and  the  ordinance  of  Moulins  (1566),  to  re- 
form the  administration  of  justice.  He  gave  up 
the  seals  of  office  in  1568,  and  retired  to  the 
country.  His  moderation  had  drawn  upon  him 
the  enmity  and  suspicion  of  the  Catholic  party, 
especially  as  his  wife  and  family  had  all  be- 
come Protestants.  A  troop  sent  to  protect  him 
at  the  period  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre 
beinff  mistaken  for  assassins,  he  commanded 
the  door  to  be  opened  to  them,  saying  that  his 
time  would  come  whenever  Grod  pleased.  His 
complete  works,  embracing  Latin  poems,  ha- 
rangues, memoirs  addressed  to  the  kmg  and  the 
paruament,  and  a  political  testament,  were  ed- 
ited by  Dufey  rYonne  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1824). 

LIAS,  an  English  provincial  name  for  a  group 
of  strata  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Jurassic  forma- 
tion, and  more  or  less  intermingled  with  the 
overlying  oolite ;  but  in  the  Jura  the  two  for- 
mations are  distinct,  the  oolite  reposing  un- 
oonformably  upon  tne  lias.  Over  a  consider- 
able iK>rtion  of  Europe  it  is  found  in  alter- 
nating beds  of  clays,  sandstones,  and  limestones, 
which  altogether  attain  a  thickness  of  500  to 
1,000  feet.  The  limestones  have  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance, lying  in  thin  strata  of  a  bluish  or 
grayish  color  within,  and  light  brown  without 
where  exposed  to  the  weather.  As  noticed  in 
.the  article  Gboloot,  the  nearest  representatives 
of  the  sroup  in  the  United  States  are  found  in 
the  ooia  fields  of  8.  £.  Virginia  and  North  Oar^ 
olina,  and  the  middle  secondary  sandstones  of 
the  Connecticut  river  valley  and  of  New  Jer- 
sey; though  it  may  be  that  these  correspond 
more  closely  to  the  oolite.  The  formation  is 
especially  interesting  in  Europe  for  the  varietj 
of  foaails  it  affords,  the  most  extraordinary 


among  which  are  the  huge  reptiles,  the  ibhthyo* 
saums  and  plesiosanrus  of  several  species.  The 
limestones  abound  also  in  corallines,  and  in 
great  variety  of  shells.  The  remains  of  fish  are 
all  of  extinct  genera. 

LIBANIUS,  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
bom  in  Antioch  about  A.  D.  816,  died  there 
toward  tiie  close  of  tiie  same  century.  He 
taught  rhetoric  at  Constantinople,  where  his 
school  drew  such  vast  numbers  of  students 
that  his  rivals  caused  him  to  be  expelled  from 
the  city  as  a  sorcerer.  He  subsequenUy  returned 
to  Antioch,  and  there  passed  his  latter  days. 
He  was  highly  esteemea  by  the  emperors  Ju- 
lian, Yalens^  and  Theodosins.  He  was  a  pagan, 
but  yet  maintained  friendly  relations  with  many 
Christians,  including  St  Basil  and  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  who  were  his  pupils.  He  was  a  volumin- 
ous author,  and  several  of  his  works  are  extant, 
but  there  is  no  complete  edition  of  them. 

LIBANUS,  MouBT.    See  Lebanon. 

LIBEL,  in  law,  has  one  meaning  in  criminal 
law,  or  as  a  ground  for  civU  action,  and  quite  an- 
other as  one  of  the  processes  of  legal  remedy. 
In  both  senses  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  libellu9^  which  means  literally  a  little 
book,  but  was  used  for  any  brief  writing.  In 
the  Roman  criminal  law  the  phrase  was  libeUus 
/anumu.  The  qualifying  adjective  is  dropped 
in  our  common  use  of  the  word,  but  is  onen 
used  in  accurate  legal  documents,  as  in  the  lat- 
est English  statute  about  libels,  where  the  ex- 
pression generally  used  is  ^^  defamatory  libel." 
Gmierally,  however,  tiie  word  libel  is  supposed 
to  imply  defamation.  Its  exact  definition  is 
difficult;  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  has  said 
that  he  never  met  with  one  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  him.  The  shortest  and  simplest,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  best  in  our  judgment,  is  this: 
a  libel  is  any  published  defamation.  In  "  The 
People  9$.  Oroswell,'*  8  Johnson's  Cases,  864^ 
occurs  the  following  definition  of  a  libel :  *^A 
censorious  or  ridiculous  writing,  picture,  or 
sign,  made  with  a  mischievous  ana  malicious 
intent  toward  government,  magistrates,  or  in- 
dividuals." This  definition  is  approved  and 
adopted  in  9  Johnson's  Reports,  214,  and  more 
recentiy  in  Denio's  Reports,  847.— We  propose 
to  consider :  1,  what  this  defamation  must  be ; 
2,  what  the  publication ;  8,  what  the  punish- 
ment or  remedies;  4,  what  may  be  the  oefence. 
Before  proceeding  to  these  topics,  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  however,  that  libel  is  distin- 
guished, in  law,  fh>m  slander,  by  the  fact  of 
publication;  for  while  libel  is  published  defa- 
mation, slander  is  only  spoken  defamation.  The 
offences  are  entirely  different  in  law,  and  very 
different  systems  of  rules  apply  to  them.  (See 
Slandbb.)  As  to  the  requisite  defamation^  it 
need  not  charge  any  crime,  nor  any  thing  which 
must  affect  a  man's  business  or  pecunianr  in- 
terest, or  indeed  accuse  hun  of  any  moral  ob- 
Bauity.  It  is  quite  enough  if  it  holds  him  up  to 
riaiciQe.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  a  man  has 
a  right  to  a  respectable  position  in  society,  and 
is  ii^ured  by  any  thing  which  tends  to  degrade 
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him  in  the  opinion  of  his  neighbors.  But  the 
reason  most  commonly  given  by  courts  and  text 
leriters  is,  that  the  essence  of  the  offence  of 
libel  lies  in  its  being  daneerous  to  the  pnblio 
peace;  and  defamation  which  only  makes  its 
object  ridiculons,  is  quite  as  likely  to  make  him 
angry  and  stir  him  to  break  the  peace,  as  if  it 
affected  his  pecuniary  interests  or  exposed  him 
to  legal  measures.  On  the  same  foundation 
rests  the  distinction  between  libel  and  slander; 
because  the  law  considers  that  words,  wliich 
while  spoken  only  are  fleeting  and  transitory, 
become  fixed  and  vested  by  publication,  and 
capable  of  indefinite  diffusion,  and  therefore 
their  capacity  of  mischief  is  vastly  increased ; 
hence,  while  libel  is  indictable,  slander  is  not. 
The  defisunation  may  be  of  the  dead,  provided 
it  have  a  tendency  to  stir  up  to  revenge  or  vio- 
lence any  living  friends  of  the  deceas^.  Bo  it 
has  been  held,  that  a  publication  is  a  libel  which 
consists  only  of  defamation  of  the  Ohristian  re- 
ligion, of  morality,  or  of  decency.  The  publi- 
eation  may  consist  of  any  act  or  acts  wliich  nut 
the  defiunation  into  distinct  and  apprehensible 
form ;  thus,  not  only  printing  it  in  any  form  is 
sufficient,  but  painting  it,  as  on  a  sign,  or  draw- 
ing it,  as  in  a  caricature.  Nor  need  the  name 
of  any  person  be  mentioned  if  it  be  sufficiently 
obvious  who  is  thus  held  up  to  public  ridicule ; 
nor  need  it  be  given  to  the  public  If  it  is  writ- 
ten in  a  letter  sent  to  but  one  person,  that  tt 
publication ;  and  it  has  been  held,  on  what  seem 
to  us  good  grounds,  that  if  one  write  what  is 
de&matory  of  a  person,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  person  defamed,  and  send  it  to  him  only, 
this  also  may  be  publication.  It  has  been  held 
that  if  one  take  down  a  volume  from  book 
shelves  and  read  from  it  a  defamatory  passage 
to  one  or  more  persons,  this  is  publication  of  a 
libel.  Again,  if  the  defamation  be  pnbli^ed  in 
a  work  of  general  circulation,  as  a  newspaper, 
the  writer,  the  editor,  and  the  publisher  are  all 
and  severally  liable ;  and  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher are  liable  although  they  ^ve  the  name 
of  the  writer,  or  even  if  the  writer^s  name  be 
appended  to  the  article ;  for  if  the  law  were 
otherwise,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  any  publici- 
ty to  any  libel  with  impunity,  merely  by  put- 
ting to  it  the  name  of  some  person  who  was  not 
responsible  in  fact,  because  he  had  nothing  to 
lose.  But  if  a  servant  of  the  publisher  sell  the 
book,  this  is  not,  of  itself,  publication  on  his 
part,  but  it  is  some  evidence  of  publication  on 
the  part  of  his  master ;  and  perhaps  the  same 
rule  would  be  applied  to  any  mere  agent.  Nor 
is  it  held  to  be  a  defence  to  the  editor  or  pub- 
lisher, that  he  did  not  know  the  libellous  chai> 
acter  or  nature  of  the  matter  published.  It  is 
as  much  publication  if  the  book  or  paper  be 
given  away  as  if  it  be  sold ;  and  with  every 
copy  given  or  sold  there  is  a  repetition  and  re- 
newal of  the  offence.  It  is  doubtless  of  the  ee- 
sence  of  libel  that  malice  enter  into  the  act  or 
motive ;  but  this  may  be  either  express  malice 
or  constructive  malice ;  that  is,  there  may  be 
direct  proof  of  an  actual  malicious  purpose  in 


the  words  or  act,  or  th^  may  be  saeh  fhit  tin 
law  wUl  imply  malice  in  the  absence  of  }kw^ 
on  the  grouna  partly  that  no  person  ocmiddo 
8uch  a  thing  if  he  were  not  malicious,  and  psrilj 
that  the  thing  itself  is  so  wrongful  ana  mis. 
chievous,  that  the  safety  of  society  reqoim 
that  the  doer  should  be  punished  as  if  he  wen 
malicious,  and  that  no  one  ahould  be  able  to 
defend  himself  for  doing  so  great  a  wrong  by 
showing  that  it  was  done  only  through  ne^ 
gence  or  stupidity. — ^As  to  the  punishment,  any 
person  guilty  of  libel  may  be  indicted  for  the 
offence,  as  a  crime  against  the  public,  and  if 
convicted  punished  accordingly.  Batthe]««- 
wm  defamed  may  also  bring  his  action  for  dam* 
ages  and  recover  full  compensation.  The  its- 
son  for  treating  libel  as  a  public  offence  as  vdl 
as  a  private  one  consists  in  the  injury  done  to 
the  public  by  endangering  its  peace.  But  tUi 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  injury  to  the  pei^ 
son  del&aaed,  for  which  he  has  therefore  lui 
own  remedy.  The  punishment  for  libel  is  fin 
and  imprisonment  This  is  regulated  by  iti^ 
utes  in  some  states,  and  in  others  rests  on  the 
common  law,  according  to  which  libel  is  a  mii- 
demeanor. — ^The  defence  against  libel  has  pre- 
sented questions  which  were  once  of  great  pab- 
lic  interest;  and  if  they  are  less  so  now,  it  k 
only  because  they  are  now  quite  well  settkd, 
and  the  law  in  respect  to  them  stands  on  a  baas 
which  no  one  is  disposed  to  disturb.  By  the 
Roman  civil  law,  the  crime  of  libel  was  punish- 
ed very  severely.  Thel2tablesmadeitacipital 
offence.  By  the  time  of  Augustus  usage  had  ao 
modified  the  law,  that  the  pnnit^ment  was  only, 
corporal ;  but  Yalentinian  made  It  once  more 
capital,  and  extended  the  punishment  cif  death 
to  him  who  wrote  or  published  the  libel,  or 
omitted  the  destroying  or  suppressing  of  it  if  he 
could  do  so.  By  a  law  of  Alfred,  the  in?entor 
of  a  pnblio  falsehood  (publicum  mendaewm) 
was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  tongne,  nor 
could  he  redeem  his  tongue  for  less  than  the 
price  of  his  head.  The  laws  of  Greece  as  we& 
as  those  of  Rome  made  many  distinctions  in  re- 
lation to  the  law  of  libel,  some  of  which  wen 
very  nice ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  reoog* 
nized  that  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  the 
fundamental  distinotion,  by  the  law  of  Eiwliod 
and  of  this  country,  between  published  deona- 
tion  or  libel  and  merely  spoken  defamatioa, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only  dander.— The 
earliest  question  in  point  of  time,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  in  its  character,  which  hai 
arisen  in  the  history  of  the  law  of  libd,  is  in 
relation  to  the  function  of  the  jury  as  di^nrt 
ih)m  that  of  the  court  A  familiar  and  per 
fectly  well  established  psinctple  gives  all  q«i« 
tions  of  fact  to  the  jury,  and  leaves  all  qoeBtioai 
of  law  to  the  court.  In  the  last  oentniy  then 
was  an  endeavor  in  the  English  courts  to  eoa- 
fine  the  question  before  the  jury  to  the  men 
publication  of  the  words  cfaaiiged,  leaving  itfiir 
the  court  to  say  whetlier  the  words  orthiaf 
published  constituted  a  libel.  This  was  so  hdd 
by  the  eourt  of  king's  bench,  in  ''The Sing « 
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Ow«n*'  (10  St  Tr.  App.  169) ;  In  *'  The  Kiof  «t. 
ICott"  (3  T.  R.  480,  in  notes) ;  and  in  "^  The  King 
«f.  Shebbeare"  (ibid.).  Then  Lord  Mansfield 
and  his  eoUeagnea  asserted  the  same  law  in 
■"The  King  «•.  Wood&lV  ••  the  publisher  of 
Jaoius  (6  Burrows,  2666) ;  and  finally  in  the 
ease  of  ''  The  King  et.  the  Dean  of  St  Asaph" 
(3  T.  R.  428,  in  notes).  The  powerful  and  rery 
eloquent  speech  of  Erskine  in  this  last  case  at- 
tracted general  attention  to  the  subject;  and 
soon  afterward,  the  statute  82  George  III.  ch.  60 
(1792),  provided  that  in  every  trial  of  an  indict- 
ment or  information  for  libel  the  court  should 
give  their  opinion  and  direction  to  the  Jury  on 
the  whole  matter  at  issue,  as  in  other  criminal 
easM.  This  placed  the  whole  question  before 
the  jury,  who  might,  if  they  saw  fit,  bring  in  a 
general  verdict  of  not  guilty,  although  they 
were  satisfied  that  the  accuMd  published  tlie 
words  alleged,  and  the  court  instructed  them 
that  these  words  constituted  a  libel.  Still,  it 
was  thought  that  this  question  remained  prop- 
erly a  question  of  law  onlv.  But  in  1808  the 
ease  of  *^The  People  of  New  York  es.  Oros- 
well,^fbran  alleged  libel  against  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, was  tried  Mfore  the  supreme  court;  and 
the  oourt  being  equally  divided  upon  this  ques- 
tion, an  act  was  passed  in  1806,  going  fbrther 
than  the  English  statute,  and  providing  that  on 
every  trial  of  an  indictment  for  libel,  the  jury 
'^  shul  have  a  right  to  determine  the  law  ana  the 
fiMi,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other 
criminal  cases.**  This  may  now  be  regarded  as 
the  settled  law  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
— ^Another  question,  next  in  time  and  not  infe- 
rior in  importance,  is :  How  far  and  under  what 
limitatioos  the  truth  of  the  words  published  is 
a  defence  against  a  criminal  charge  of  lil>el.  In 
an  action  for  slander,  or  for  words  spoken,  tlie 
truth  is  lU  ways  a  good  defence ;  and  it  is  settled 
that  the  truth  is  a  defence,  perhaps  an  equally 
good  and  unqualified  defence,  against  a  civil 
acUon  for  libel.  But  tlie  law  is  certainly  not  so 
upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  libel  It  must 
be  remembered  that  a  libel  was  regarded  as  a 
crime,  or  a  public  offence,  because  it  endangered 
the  public  peace ;  and  as  an  inference  from  this 
prindi^e,  tke  common  law  did  undoubtedly  re* 
fuse  to  permit  the  truth  of  the  words  spoken  to 
be  any  defence  against  an  indictment  for  libel. 
Lord  Coke  (6  Go.  126)  said:  *'The  greater  ap- 
pearance there  is  of  truth  in  any  malicious  invec- 
tive, so  much  the  more  provoking  it  is  ;'*  and 
Lord  Mansfield  only  simplified  and  condensed 
the  ancient  rule  in  his  umous  saying:  '^The 
greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel."  This 
continued  to  be  the  law  in  Enghwd  until  the 
^statute  6  and  7  Victoria,  ch.  96,  provided,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  truth  sliould  be  a  defence  if  it 
was  poblislied  for  tlie  public  benefit  In  the 
ease  of  **  The  people  ef  New  York  ct.  Oroswell," 
to  which  we  have  before  referred,  this  question 
also  arose,  whether  the  truth  could  be  ffiven  in 
evidence  as  a  defence,  as  well  as  whether  the 
Jury  could  pass  upon  the  wliole  case,  including 
the  law  as  well  as  the  fact.    Alexander  Hamil- 


ton exerted  his  utmost  power  of  atgnment  on 
the  affirmative  side  of  both  questions.  Justices 
Kent  and  Thompson  were  with  him,  and  Justices 
Lewis  and  Livingston  contra.  The  verdict  hav- 
ing been  against  tlie  defendant,  and  the  court 
being  equally  divided,  Judgment  would  have 
been  pronounced  had  not  the  legislature  inters 
posed  the  statute  of  1805,  already  referred  to. 
By  this  it  was  enacted,  that  the  truth  should  be 
a  defence,  provided  it  were  published  with  good 
motives  and  for  Justifiable  ends ;  and  this  is  now, 
either  by  constitutional  provisions,  by  statute, 
or  by  adjudication,  the  hiw  of  every  one  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  settled  that  the  pub- 
lication of  proceedings  of  courts  of  Justice,  or 
of  petitions  to  the  legislature,  is  not  libellous  on 
the  part  of  the  publisher.  But  the  publication 
of  injurious  rumors  is  not  Justified  merely  by 
their  existence.— There  is  still  another  rule, 
which  is  universally  admitted,  although  it  is 
one  which  is  not  easy  to  define ;  it  is,  that  a 
much  larger  freedom  of  speech  or  writing  is  al- 
lowable where  it  concerns  a  candidate  for  public 
ofiSce,  and  relates  to  his  fitness  for  that  office. 
The  absolute  necessity  that  the  people,  in  a 
country  as  democratio  as  this  is,  should  xnow  all 
that  can  be  known  of  those  for  whom  they  are 
called  upon  to  vote,  makes  this  rule  inevitable. 
But  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  this  rule, 
which  is  intended  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
danger  of  choosing  unworthy  persons,  should 
in  fact  deprive  them  of  the  services  of  the  best 
men,  who  are  unwilling  to  be  made  the  targets 
for  that  unrestricted  calumny  which  will  al- 
ways be  the  favorite  weapon  of  partisan  or 
personal  malignity,  when  it  knows  that  it  can 
wield  it  with  impunity.  Upon  the  subject  of  de- 
fence, it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  many  things 
which  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a  full  and  tech- 
nical defence  (as  for  example,  that  the  defend- 
ant, as  printer,  knew  nothingof  the  character  of 
the  article,  and  had  given  the  name  of  the  writ- 
er), would  operate  strongly  to  mitigate  the  pun- 
ishment if  the  defendant  were  found  guilty  under 
an  indictment,  or  to  lessen  the  damages  in  a  civU 
suit — ^LiBBL  is  also  the  name  of  the  first  process 
in  a  suit  in  admiralty.  The  whole  procedure 
of  this  court  follows,  with  much  exactness,  that 
of  the  Roman  civil  law,  and  the  terms  used  are 
derived  from  that  law.  The  libellus  was  the 
initiatory  step  in  an  action,  corresponding  to 
the  writ  and  declaration  at  common  law.  In 
Euffland  the  word  is  retained,  for  some  purposes 
at  least,  in  the  canonical  courts;  and  its  infiu- 
ence  remains  in  courts  of  chancery,  where  the 
pkintiff  is  often  called  the  libellant,  but  the  in- 
strument itself  is  not  called  a  libel,  but  a  bill 
In  the  United  States,  it  is  in  practice  confinecl 
to  courts  of  admiralty.  There  are  no  especial 
forms  which  must  be  adhered  to ;  and,  although 
in  each  of  our  district  courts  certain  forms  and 
methods  are  customary  and  usually  followed,  we 
apprehend  that  any  narrative  of  the  libellant's 
case,  which  was  distinct,  intelligible,  and  suffi- 
ciently fbll,  would  be  received  by  the  court,  and 
if  necessary  amended  into  conformity  with  any 
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establiBhed  ]>reo6deiit8.  There  are,  however, 
80ID6  essentials  to  a  libel  in  admiralty,  none 
of  which  sbonld  be  omitted,  and  all  of  which 
ahonld  be  present,  either  originally  or  by  sab* 
sequent  amendment,  in  order  to  sustain  a  Judg- 
ment These  are :  1,  it  should  be  properly  aa- 
dressed  to  the  right  judge ;  2,  it  should  state 
and  designate  with  clearness  and  accuracy  the 
parties  to  the  action ;  8,  it  should  narrate  the 
facts  and  circumstances,  directly  and  affirmar 
timely,  upon  which  the  libellant  rests  his  case ; 
4,  these  should  be  su£Scient,  as  stated,  to  give 
the  court  jurisdiction ;  5,  it  should  pray  for  the 
proper  relief,  specifically,  and  the  proper  process, 
and  for  relief  generally.  A  libel  is  aometimea 
^^ simple,"  that  is,  it  teUs  a  plain  story,  continu- 
ously, from  beginning  to  end.  More  often  it  is. 
and  perhaps  it  should  always  be,  "  articulate.'^ 
or  divided  into  articles,  which  are  succesdvely 
numbered,  and  each  one  of  which  includes  some 
one  allegation  of  a  specific,  material  fact  The 
purpose  of  this  is,  to  enable  the  respondent  to 
answer  definitively  and  specifically  each  part  of 
the  libellant's  case;  some  parts  he  would  wish  to 
admit,  others  to  deny,  ana  yet  others  to  qualify. 
LIBERIA,  a  republic  of  American  negroes 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  extending  8.  E.  along 
the  coast  from  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
about  600  m.  to  the  San  Pedro  river,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  60  m.,  between  lat.  4"*  20' 
and  7^  20'  N.,  long.  6**  60'  and  12**  40'  W. ;  area, 
about  80,000  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  4  coun- 
ties: Mesurado,  Bassa,  Binou,  and  Cape  Pal- 
mas.  The  capital  and  largest  town  is  Monro- 
via, a  seaport  on  Gape  Mesurado,  with  about 
2,000  inhabitants.  The  other  towns  are  Mar- 
shall, Edma,  Grand  Bassa,  and  Greenville  on 
the  coast,  and  Caldwell,  Ix>uisiana,  Millsbnrg, 
Bezley,  and  Cresson  in  the  interior.  The  gen- 
eral line  of  the  coast  is  from  N.  W.  to  6.  E. 
There  are  several  inlets  and  harbors  at  Oape 
Mount,  Oape  Mesurado,  Gape  Palmas,  and  Bassa 
Gove.  There  are  many  rivers,  of  which  the 
principal  is  the  St.  Paul,  which  enters  the  ocean 
at  Gape  Mesurado.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  at  low  tide  has  7  feet  of  water  on  the  bar 
at  its  mouth.  It  is  navigable  only  about  18 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  other  largest  rivers 
are  the  St.  John,  which  empties  at  Bassa  Gove; 
the  Junk  river,  which  runs  between  the  St 
Paul  and  the  St  John;  Gape  Mount  river, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  at  Gape  Mount ;  and 
the  Grand  Sesters,  E.  of  the  St  John,  which 
has  14  feet  of  water  over  the  bar  at  its  mouth. 
The  land  on  the  coast  is  generally  low  and  sandy, 
except  near  the  capes,  which  are  elevated,  ana 
in  the  8.  £.,  where  the  shore  is  bold  and  rocky. 
From  the  coast  the  land  gradually  rises,  until 
at  the  distance  of  80  miles  inland  it  swells  into 
forest-covered  hills,  and  in  the  remoter  interior 
into  mountain  ridges  divided  by  fertile  valleys. 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  though  there  is  some 
poor  land.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  tinges 
the  rivers  which  flow  through  it  There  is  little 
swamp  land,  the  country  being  almost  univer- 
sally broken  and  rooky  or  gravelly.    The  dimate 


is  that  common  to  regions  near  the  equte 
There  are  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  The 
former  begins  with  June  and  ends  withOcidbtt. 
Rain  falls  during  the  greater  part  of  thk  ao^ 
son,  though  not  without  intervals  of  dotr  s^ 
and  successive  days  of  fine  weather,  espeoaDjr 
in  July  and  August  In  the  dry  season  nin  ii 
rare,  though  there  are  occasional  showers.  Ths 
average  heat  of  the  year  in  Monrovia  is  80''  F., 
that  of  the  rainy  season  being  76''  and  of  the 
dry  84^  The  merouiy  seldom  rises  shore  90° 
in  the  shade,  and  never  fislls  below  W ;  tin 
daily  variation  seldom  exceeds  10^  June  is  thi 
coolest  month,  and  January  the  hottest  DQ^ 
ing  the  hottest  months,  January,  Febrosiy,  and 
March,  the  heat  is  mitigated  by  the  coDBtsst 
winds,  the  land  breese  blowing  from  mido)^ 
until  near  midday,  and  the  sea  breeze  fix>in  mid* 
day  nntil  near  midnight  The  climate  both  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  interior  is  deadly  to  the 
white  man,  and  though  less  fatal  is  stUl  lbnoi> 
dable  to  the  black  man  bom  and  reared  in  tsn* 
perate  regions.  Strangers  soon  after  their  sni- 
val  are  attacked  with  a  fever  called  aedimstiiig; 
which  seems  to  be  caused  not  bv  the  heat,  m 
by  miasmata  of  the  origin  and  character  of 
which  little  is  known.  This  sickness  indioatei 
its  approach  by  headache,  pains  in  the  bad, 
loss  of  i^petite,  and  more  or  less  gastric  da* 
ran^ement^  and  rapidly  develops  into  bilioal 
remittent  fever.  This  sometimes  yields  to  miU 
medical  treatment,  and  the  patient  is  then  pre* 
pared  to  endure  ordinary  exposure  to  the  dimata 
Generally,  however,  the  disease  assumes  the 
tertiary  or  other  form  of  intermittent  fever,  ao- 
oompanied  by  bilious  vomiting,  a  dull  exprai- 
sion  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  febrileparoxTSoa 
intense  headache  and  delirium.  This  ii  the 
African  fever,  and  is  frequently  fatal.  To  the 
white  man  there  is  no  acclimation  in  liberis; 
the  first  attack  of  the  fever  does  not  secore  him 
from  subsequent  attacks.  To  the  natives  the 
climate  is  not  nnfrivorable ;  they  are  robeat 
and  have  few  diseases,  and  many  of  them  fire 
to  a  great  age. — ^Iron  ore  abounds  in  libena, 
and  it  is  said  that  copper  and  other  metals  eziit 
in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  vegetable 
are  almost  endless  in  their  variety.  The  moat 
important  of  the  native  treea  are  rosewood, 
teak,  mahogany,  hickory,  poplar,  brimatooa 
wood  (so  called  from  its  vdlow  odlorX  aaatt 
wood,  and  many  others  valuable  in  ship  build* 
ing  and  cabinet  work.  Camwood  and  other 
dyewoods,  ebony,  the  acacia  which  yields  gom 
Arabic,  and  the  copal  tree  are  found.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  palm,  all  highly  nsefsl, 
especially  the  nut-bearing  palm  from  whioh 
padm  oil  is  made.  MedidnaL  plants  abound; 
among  them  are  the  copaiba  tree,  the  tr$tm 
tiglium^  which  yields  the  oroton  oU,  the  oa^or 
ou  plant,  and  Uie  rieimti  mo^,  ^^^^^'^^^ 

Eroduce  a  highly  puiigative  oil,  and  whose  wood 
\  much  used  for  hedges  and  fences.  Several  la* 
rieties  of  maixe  and  rice  of  excdlent  quality  are 
cultivated,  and  on  the  highlands  of  the  inttfior 
good  crops  of  wheat|  barley,  and  oats  have  beea 
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liifled.  Cotton  flonrithes^  and  SDffirosDe  and  etx- 
oaUent  ooflfoe  are  easily  prodnoed.  The  eflodent 
and  fiffinaoeona  roots  ohiefl j  onltivated  are  the 
aweet  potato,  the  cassaya,  the  yam,  the  tenia, 
whloh  in  flayor  reaembles  the  potato,  and  the 
arrow  root  Oabbages^  beans,  peas,  tomatoes, 
beeta,  encnmbers,  and  almost  all  the  conmion  ffar* 
den  yegetables  known  in  America,  thrive  when 
planted  in  the  proper  season.  The  fruits  are  nn- 
meroos  and  fine.  Among  them  are  the  mango, 
lemon,  lime,  orange,  gnava,  tamarind,  pomegran- 
ate, ooooannt,  piimtaiD,  bananiL  rose  apple,  AfH- 
oan  oheny,  pmeapple,  ayocado  pear,  and  the 
African  peach.  Wild  animalsare  becoming  scarce 
in  libena,  and  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  leop- 
ard, crocodile,  boa  constrictor,  and  deer,  for- 
meriy  abundant,  are  now  rarely  met  with.  Men- 
kes, gnanas,  chameleons,  lizards,  and  ants  in 
great  yariety,  abound  in  the  forests.  The  driyer 
aata,  which  travel  from  place  to  place  in  connt- 
leaa  mnltitndes,  aro  welcomed  by  the  people,  for 
when  they  enter  a  house  they  soon  dear  it  of 
every  other  q>ecies  of  insect  and  vermin. — ^The 
popidation  of  Liberia  is  compoMd  of  American 
negproes,  emigrants  from  the  United  States  and 
thttr  descendants,  who  are  the  ruling  class,  and 
of  unciviliMd  native  tribes.  The  American 
Africans  number  about  10,000.  The  Rev.  T.  J. 
Bowen  of  South  Carolina,  a  missionary  sent  to 
western  Africa  in  1849  by  the  foreign  mission 
bo«rd  of  the  sonthern  Baptist  convention,  thus 
describes  their  condition :  ^^  The  houses  in  Mon- 
rovia aro  generally  two  stories  high,  the  lower 
one  designed  for  servants,  storo  rooms,  Sco,j  and 
flie  npper  one,  with  bedrooms,  parlors,  and  piaz- 
saa,  for  the  fiurnOy,  built  of  wood.  The  ftirniture 
la  aimilar  to  that  used  by  the  middle  classes  in 
America.  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  ffood  many 
valuable  books  and  periodicals  on  the  shelves 
and  tables.  Most  of  the  people  in  short  appear 
to  live  as  comfortably  as  people  of  means  com- 
monly do  at  home.  I  have  heard  them  accused 
of  bdng  too  fond  of  dress  and  show ;  but  if  they 
wero  more  so  than  other  people  who  live  in 
towns,  I  was  not  able  to  perceive  it Li- 
beria is  full  of  well  attended  churches  and 
aohoola  She  has  a  good  government  well  ad- 
minlatered  under  ofScers  elected  by  the  people 
from  amongthemselves.  She  is  steadily  increas- 
ing In  prosperity  and  in  every  thing  that  pertains 
to  civilization."  A  more  recent  observer,  the 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  chaplain  to 
the  U.  8.  African  squadron  in  1855-7,  says: 
^  In  looking  into  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  and 
Intollectiukl  character  of  the  liberians,  justice  to 
<mraelyes  and  to  them  demands  that  we  should 
g^ve  due  weight  to  the  following  considerations : 
1,  the  recentness  of  the  establishment;  2,  the 
want  of  capital  in  those  who  formed  the  govern- 
ment, and  those  who,  by  immigration,  continue 
to  increase  Ita  population ;  8,  moat  of  the  emi- 
grants wero  from  the  slave  states,  and  had  never 
Jeamed  to  plan  and  provide  for  their  own  main- 
tenance; those  from  the  states  called  free  wero 
eoually  dependent;  and  the  difficult  lesson  of 
asif-d^ndenoe  had  to  be  learned  under  the 
TOL,  X,— 82 


^Bsadvantages  ariainff  tnm  an  unfkvorable  cli- 
mate,  new  modes  of  labor^  new  elements  of  sub- 
sistonee,  new  states  of  society,  and  entirely  new 
associations.  .'.  .  .  The  sum  of  these  considera- 
tions is,  that  hi  any  of  the  departments  of  civil- 
ized  society  we  are  not  to  look  for  much  in  Li- 
beria; yet  as  a  people  they  are  not  without 
excellences  which  reflect  credit  on  the  civiliza- 
tion of  their  adoption,  their  virtue  and  intolli- 
genoe.  As  yet  the  Liberians  have  done  but 
ttle  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  and  until  they 
become  a  produciog  people  they  cannot  be 
wealthy,  nor  in  any  high  sense  independent 
They  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  manufactures^  if 
we  except  the  little  sugar  that  is  produced  on  the 
farms  or  the  St  Paul's  river ;  thehr  main  busi- 
ness is  traffic,  and  though  this  is  carried  on  in  a 
small-sale  way,  it  furnishes  employment  to  the 
capital  of  the  countiy  and  to  many  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  petty  merohants  buy  palm  oil,  rice^ 
camwood,  skins,  and  a  few  other  unimportant 
articles,  in  small  quantities,  from  the  natives; 
for  which  they  give  tobacco,  powder,  dieap 
cutlery,  and  cotton  cloths.  Tne  more  wealthy 
merchants  buy  from  these,  and  sell  again  to  the 
English  and  American  merchant  vesMla,  or  ship 
directly  to  the  States.  There  are  several  men 
of  considerable  wealth  in  Monrovia.  They  keep 
large,  well  assorted  stocks  of  dry  goods,  and  find 
ready  purchasers  among  their  own  people. .... 
Society  in  Liberia  is  as  good  as  can  be  reason- 
ably expected ;  indeed,  we  found  a  degree  of 
refinement  aud  taste  for  which  we  were  not 
prepared.  The  people  desire  to  live  in  com- 
fortable and  pretty  houses,  the  ladies  and  beaux 
dress  in  the  fashion,  and  an  aristocracTpf  meana 
and  education  is  already  set  up.''  The  native 
population  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  repub- 
lic is  estimated  at  250,000,  and  comprises  a 
variety  of  tribes,  of  whom  the  principal  are  the 
Kroos,  the  Oolahs,  the  Yeys,  and  the  B^s. 
The  Kroos  are  black  and  woolly-headed,  and  are 
a  stout  brawny  race^  very  industrious,  and  pecu- 
liarly fond  of  working  on  board  ships.  They  are 
good  seamen^  and  generalhr  speak  English.  The 
greatest  ambition  of  a  &ooman  is  to  marry 
many  wives;  this  is  said  to  be  the  chief  reason 
why  they  wander  from  home,  and  labor  on 
ships.  When  one  of  them  has  earned  money 
enough  to  buy  a  wife,  he  returns  to  his  native 
village,  marries,  and  remains  a  while  at  home. 
When  he  desires  another  wife,  he  goes  to  sea 
again.  As  he  grows  old  he  retire^  altogether 
from  the  ocean,  and  lives  in  ease  and  plenty 
supported  by  the  labor  of  his  wives,  who  cheer- 
faihy  work  to  maintain  him  in  comfort.  The 
Kroos  are  mostly  idolaters,  though  they  believe 
in  one  supreme  God.  They  are  beginning  to 
embrace  civilization,  and  to  clothe  themselvea 
in  the  American  fashion.  The  Golahs  inhabit 
both  sides  of  the  St  Paul's  river  back  of  Mon- 
rovia. They  are  degraded  and  superstitions, 
and  are  one  of  the  lowest  tribes  in  Africa.  Tlie 
Yeys  are  considered  superior  to  other  tribes  on 
the  coast  .in  morals  and  intelligence.  They  are 
the  oiUy  people  in  Africa  who  have  invented  an 
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alphabet  for  their  langaage.    Soma  of  them  no 
Hohammedans.  The  Deys  IWe  aboat  the  month 
of  Bt.  FauFs  river,  and  are  few  in  number.  Thej 
are  grossly  superstitioas,  and  are  sayages  in 
manners  and  intelligence.    A  few  thousand  of 
the  natives  have  become  Christianized  and  civ- 
ilized, and  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
citizenship. — ^Agricultnre  has  made  bat  little 
progress  in  Liberia.    Horses,  mnles,  and  asses 
cannot  endare  the  climate,  and  soon  wear  out 
and  die ;  and  the  oxen  are  said  to  be  too  small 
to  be  of  much  service  in  field  labor.  The  native 
process  of  farming  is  extremely  simple.    In  the 
dry  season  the  men  dear  the  bushes  from  a  new 
piece  of  land  with  a  heavy  knife,  and  in  the 
spring,  when  the  rains  begin  to  &11,  the  women 
flow  rice,  which  requires  slight  cultivation,  be- 
cause newly  deared  land  produces  but  little 
grass*    A  crop  of  cassava  is  planted  for  the  sec- 
ond year,  by  the  end  of  which  the  grass  takes 
full  possession  of  ^e  farm,  and  it  is  abandoned 
for  new  ground.    In  8  or  4  years  the  bushes 
grow  again  and  destroy  the  grass,  and  then  the 
whole  process  is  repeated.    The  American  emi- 
grants follow  to  a  great  extent  the  native  mode 
of  cultivation.    They  have  added  largely  to  the 
list  of  agricultural  products,  and  among  other 
plants  l^vo  introduced  the  sugar  cane,  which 
IS  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.    There 
are  several  sugar  miUs  in  the  country,  and  in 
1866  one  farmer  planted  100  acres  in  cane.    In 
May,  1860,  a  cargo  of  sugar  was  sent  to  l^ew 
York.    Sugar  making  is  the  only  manufacture 
yet  prosecuted.  The  commerce  of  the  republic  is 
connned  to  a  trade  with  the  natives  for  palm  oil, 
rice,  camwood,  skins^  and  a  few  other  artidea, 
which  are  sold  to  English  and  American  vessds, 
or  shipped  to  the  United  States.    The  quantity 
of  palm  oil  exported  in  1869  is  estimated  to 
have  been  worth  iq>ward  of  $600,000.— There 
are  several  schools  in  Liberia  supported  bv  the 
government,  and  there  is  an  excellent  academy 
Si  Monrovia  maintained  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions.   A  college  has  lately  been  established,  of 
which  the  president  is  Joseph  J.  Roberts,  an 
ex-president  of  tlie  republic.    Two  newspapers 
are  published  weekly  in  Monrovia^  one  of  which 
Las  exbted  upward  of  20  years.    The  principal 
sects  in  the  republic  are  the  Methodist,  Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal.    The  Metho* 
diets  have  26  preachers  and  over  1,800  church 
members,  many  of  whom  are  natives.    The  Bap- 
tists have  70  missionaries  and  teachers,  and 
about  1,000  members.    The  Episcopal  church 
has  a  bishop,  4  white  missionaries  ana  8  colored, 
8  of  whom  are  natives ;  80  teachers^  12  of  whom 
are  natives ;  and  260  communicants,  more  than 
half  of  whom  are  natives.    The  Presbyterian 
d^urch  has  2  white  missionaries  and  4  colored, 
12  teachers,  and  180  communicants. — ^The  con- 
stitution of  the  republic  of  Liberia  provides  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  following  fundamental 
prindples :  All  men  are  bom  equally  free  in  the 
right  of  enjoying  and  defending  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.    All  power  of  govern- 
ment is  inherent  in  the  people.    Slavery  shall 


not  exist  in  the  repablia  orbeooanteiiiofledby 
any  of  its  citizens.  All  deotions  shall  be  by 
ballot^  and  every  male  citizen  posseMog  ted 
estate  shall  have  the  right  of  sufOrage.  None  but 
citizens  may  hold  real  estate  in  the  repulifie. 
Kone  but  persons  of  color  shall  be  admitted  to 
citizenship.  The  law  exduding  white  penms 
from  the  right  of  citizenship  is  intended  to  be  of 
but  temporary  duration.  The  legislative  body 
is  styled  *^  the  kgiskture  of  Liberia,"  andis  oonh 
posed  of  two  branches,  a  senate  and  a  houe  ef 
representatives.  Each  county  is  entitled  to  tie 
senators,  who  are  dected  for  a  term  of  4  yem. 
Representatives  are  elected  biennially,  SToy 
county  being  entitled  to  one  representative  aad 
an  addiliond  one  for  every  10,000  inbabiteoli 
The  president  is  dected  by  the  people  for  i 
term  of  two  years.  With  the  conseot  d  tlie 
senate  he  appoints  the  secretaries  of  war,  Ik 
navy,  treasury,  and  state,  theixwtmastM^geoenl, 
the  Judges,  and  many  other  officers  dvil  aad 
military.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  i 
supreme  court  and  several  subordinate  conti 
— ^For  the  history  of  the  settlement  and  pro- 
gress of  Liberia,  see  CoLOKizATioir  Socbti. 
Bowen's  "  Central  Africa"  (New  York,  185T), 
and  Thomas's  ''  West  Coast  of  Africa"  (Kev 
Tork,  1860),  also  treat  of  Liberiaand  its  peopk. 

LIBERTY.  L  A  S.  E.  oo.  of  Ga.,  boideriag 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  partly  bounded  on  tkeS. 
W.  by  the  Altamaha  river ;  area,  660  i^  m.; 
pop.  in  1859,  8,408,  of  whom  6,029  were  dtm. 
The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  Tin 
productions  in  1850  were  114,810  bnsbeb  cf 
Indian  corn,  115,119  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,89S,- 
462  lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,888  bales  of  ootttHi.  Tben 
were  10  churches,  and  246  pupils  atteadiBg 
schools.  Capital,  Hinesville.  II.  A  8.  £.  eo- 
of  Texas ;  area,  about  1,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 
8,584,  of  whom  1,214  were  daves.  It  is  into- 
sected  by  the  Trinity  river,  upon  which  the  aofl 
is  extremdy  fertile ;  elsewhere  it  is  generally 
light  and  sandy.  A  large  portion  of  the  ooonty  b 
prairie,  affording  a  fine  range  for  large  herdi  d 
cattle.  Value  of  live  stodr  in  1859,  |SO9,600 ; 
taxable  property,  $1,114,468.    Capital,  liberty. 

LIBRARY,  a  collection  of  books  designed  ftr 
use  and  preservation,  not  for  sde.  Ihe  tenn  h 
also  applied  to  the  edifice  or  apartment  cootaiB- 
ing  such  a  collection.  In  early  antiquity  ^i^ 
ries  consisted  of  ardiives,  which  werepreaerm 
in  the  most  sacred  temples.  The  ddest  library 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  Memphis  I7  the 
Egyptian  king  Osymandyaa,  of  the  12thdyiui^' 
It  was  in  a  division  of  the  palace,  at  the  en- 
trance of  which  were  inscribed  the  words:  **!» 
Healing  of  the  Soul;"  and  it  bontdned  ▼010 
of  an  unknown  antiquity  deemed  sacred  by  toe 
Egyptians,  which  were  destroyed  in  the  n^ 
ages  attending  and  following  the  Persian  in^ 
don.  The  monumental  cuneiform  reewds^ 
the  andent  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Iw» 
empires  have  been  designated  ^  public  Hbiariei 
in  clay."  The  prindpd  Hebrew  Jibrary  ▼«• » 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  it  was  restcrcd  ij* 
the  captivity  by  Kehemiah,  and  agdn  ^y  J'» 
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ICaoeabnin^  laid  perished  in  the  conquest  by 
the  Bomaos.  In  Greece,  Pisistratas  was,  ac- 
cording to  Aolns  Gelliaa,  the  first  to  establi^ 
A  pnbko  library  at  Athens.  It  was  taken  to 
Persia  by  Xerxes,  returned  by  Selenons  Nica- 
tor,  pilbged  by  Bylla,  and  restored  by  Hadrian. 
Polycratee  soon  after  foonded  a  library  in  Sa- 
moa, and  harge  collections  of  books  were  made 
by  Euclid,  Earipides,  and  especially  by  Aristo- 
tle, whose  library,  after  passing  tlirough  two 
generations,  was  pnrchased  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phns  and  transported  to  Alexandria.  Of  ancient 
libraries,  the  most  celebrated  was  that  at  Alex- 
andria, which  at  one  time  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 700,000  volumes,  vastly  inferior  however 
to  modem  volnmes  in  average  size.  It  ultimately 
included  the  library  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus, 
of  200,000  volumes,  presented  by  Antony  to  Cle- 
opatra, and,  after  suffering  repeated  diminutions 
in  the  civil  wars,  is  said  to  have  been  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  order  of  Caliph  Omar.  The  first 
library  at  Rome  was  that  of  Paulus  ^milius 

S67  B.  C),  the  booty  of  war  in  Macedonia, 
braries  subsequently  became  common,  and  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  fashionable  for  men 
of  culture  to  have  one  in  their  houses.  Bylla  took 
from  Athens  to  Rome  the  library  of  Apellicon 
the  Teian ;  Lucullus  made  a  large  collection,  and 
his  galleries  and  porticoes  became  a  favorite 
resort  for  conversation;  Yarro,  Atticus,  and 
Cicero  were  enthoinastic  collectors  of  books. 
One  of  the  unfulfilled  projects  of  Caesar  was  the 
formation  of  a  public  library,  which  should  con- 
tain all  the  works  in  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture.   Augustus  established  the  Octavian  and 
Palatine  public  libraries  the  latter  of  which  con- 
tinued until  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  More 
important  was  the  Ulplan  library,  founded  by 
Trajan.  In  the  4th  century  Publius  Victor  men- 
tions 28  public  libraries  in  Rome,  beside  many 
valuable  private  collections.    All  of  these  per- 
ished in  Uie  storms  of  barbarian  invasion.    Tlie 
library  of  Constantinople,  founded  by  Constan- 
tioe,  and  enlarged  by  Julian  and  the  younger 
Theodoeius  to  the  number  of  120,000  volumes, 
was  partlidly  burned  by  the  iconoclasts  in  the 
8th  century  under  Leo  the  Isaurian.    Libraries 
were  founded  from  the  9th  to  the  11th  century, 
especially  by  the  imperial  family  of  the  Com- 
neni,  in  the  cloisters  on  the  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago and  on  Mt  Athos.    After  the  Ml  of  the 
jByzantine  empire  the  imperial  library  was  pre- 
served by  the  command  of  Mohammed  n.  in  one 
of  the  apartments  of  the  seraglio,  and  was  either 
destroyed  by  Amurath  IV.  or  perished  by  neg- 
lect.    The  Moslems  had  an  important  library 
of  Arabic  books  in  Alexandria,  and  one  at  Bi^- 
dad,   which  included  Greek  manuscripts.    In 
Spain  they  had  70  public  libraries  in  the  12th 
century,  that  at  Cordova  containing  250,000 
volumes.    In  the  West  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
xna^^e  no  monastery  was  founded  without  a 
library.    The  Benedictines  had  celebrated  col- 
lections at  Monte  Casino,  Canterbury,  York, 
Bobbio,  and  Corbel.  There  were  others  at  Fulda, 
Hirschan,  Tours,  St  Germain  des  Pr^  and  St. 


Gall.  The  revival  of  olaasical  learning  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  formation  of  libraries.  The  uni- 
versities, princely  families,  and  many  private 
scholars,  as  Aungervyle,  Petrarch,  and  Boc- 
caccio, were  zealous  collectors.  With  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  began  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  libraries,  the  number  of  books  being  greatly 
increased,  and  their  cost  greatly  reduced.  Sev- 
eral of  the  largest  European  libraries  date  from 
that  period.  The  suppression  of  the  numerous 
cloisters  in  consequence  of  the  reformation 
caused  many  small  libraries  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  larger  collections  of  universities,  cities, 
and  princes. — See  Edwards,  "Memoirs  of  li- 
braries, and  Handbook  of  Library  Economy" 
(London,  1859),  and  W.  J.  Rhees,  ''Manual  of 
Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States,""  &c  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1859).  See  also  in  this  work  the  arti- 
cles on  BiBLiOGBAPHT,  BooE,  BooEBELLiNo,  and 
Oataloous,  and  the  articles  on  particular  libra- 
ries, as  Alexandbian  Libbabt,  and  Abtob  Li- 
BBABT. — ^The  following  are  tabubir  views  of  the 
largest  libraries  in  the  United  States  ^exclusive 
of  Ubraries  connected  with  colleges,  for  which 
see  Collboe),  and  of  those  libranes  in  Europe 
containing  more  than  100,000  volumes: 

PuBLio  LiBBAftxn  nr  thk  Unitsd  States  ooRTAnmro 
90,000  yoLVM»  OB  mobs,  xxglusivb  or  Collxob  Li- 


Pke*. 


New  York  dty. 


Albany,  N.T.. 
Boston 


Worcester,  Msas.. 

Andorer,  Msas.... 
Provldenee,  B.  I.. 
Philadelphia 


WaBhington,  D.  G. 

Charleston's,  a.. 
AnBapolle.Md..... 
Indlanspoito,  Ind.. 


Wbra       No. 
fcHuidvd.   ofvoia. 


Astor 

Mercantile 

Society.., 

HUtorical 

Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary  

State 

Athenenm 

PubUoCity 

American  Antlqnarian 
Society 

Theological  Seminary . . 

Athen»am 

Library  (Company  and 
Loganian  Library .... 

Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences 

American  Philosophi- 
cal Society 

Congressional 

Smithsonian  Institntion 

Library  Society .... 

State 


1820 
1T54 
1804 

1880 
1813 
1804 
1853 

1813 
1803 
1758 

1781 

1813 

174S 
1851 
1849 
1743 
1826 
1885 


100,000 
64,000 
40,000 
26,000 

24,000 
68,600 
76,000 
70,000 

3«,000 

22,700 
82,008 

64,900 

85^000 

20,000 
60,700 
26,000 
26,000 
20,000 
90,000 


EUBOFBAX    T'»^«^»"»    OOHTAHnvO  100,000    TOLUMBS    OB 
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F]ui. 

Nam. 

h 

MS. 

Cainbridpia  ^  „ 
EdJfAtjllTgJi  . . 

Dtiblm  ..,.!! 
Tw\i.. 

Btrssboniig" ! 
Bordeanx  ... 

Hrlt,Mus«ti[a., 

Bddlelan 

UnlTenilty  .... 
AdTocstoa^... 

IJnlTeraity 

Trinity  culloge . 

lT11[>fHft] 

Anh^nol 

Marsdn....... 

Town........ 

*'      .... . , 

imr 

1475 
lOfiO 

iiks 

1377 

nei 

153J 
1788 

6TIKDU0 

iT^enw 

100,000 
]Sfl,0CO 

urnKm 
ift*,ooo 

lB«},tKM» 

ISd.OOO 
128,000 
110.000 

mooo 

80a,CKM) 
600,000 

40,000 

njm 

8,168 

S.000 

hem 

84,0CO 
8,000 

8,000 
lO^OOD 

615.000 
3Sft,000 

soo,i«a 

174,00« 
100,100 
121600 
1,084,000 
»08,000 

I6&000 
181.081 
12O90 

Trfly<?fl  ,► 

Munldi  ..... 
B^rUo  ....... 

na.B56 

Eof6iV.V-7.I^] 

1560 

im 

H3,000 
H18|^D0 

"^^^^ :::::::; 

510,000 
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riM*. 


YleniUL. 


Dreflden 

OOttlngen  „ 
Wolfeobftttel 
T&blogen  . . . 
Btuttcnrt.... 

Leip^o 

Bamborg  ... 

GothA 

DariDAtadt .. 
Heidelberg.. 

Weimar 

Pngue 

Breslaa 

Augsbarg . . . 
Hanover  .... 

ErUngen 

Bnueels 


The  Hagae.. 
Bome  .... 
Bologna.. 
Naples... 

Turin 

Venice  .. 
Florence  . 


Madrid... 
8t  PeterBb*g 

tt 

Copenhagen. 

^jpeal 

Onristiania 


Imperial 

UniTersity  .... 

Boral 

UniTerBity  .... 

Docal 

UnlTcrBitj .... 

Boyal 

UniTenfttj  .... 

Town 

Dacal 

Grand  Dacal . . 
UniTexaitj.... 

Dacal 

Unlrerri^.... 
Royal  and  UnL. 

Town 

Royal 

UnWerrity  .... 

Town 

Royal 

Royal 

Vatican 

UniTersity .... 

Royal 

UniTcnity.... 

St  Markka 

MaglUbeoobian 
Laarentlan . 

Brera 

Royal 

Imperial . . . 
Academy . . . 

Royal 

UniTeTrity .... 


21 


1440 

iin 

150O 

1786 
1604 

iT6& 
1548 
1539 
1640 
1T60 
1708 


1850 
1811 
1587 
1600 
1748 
1850 
1887 
1785 
1450 
1600 
1780 
1486 
1468 
1T14 
1444 
1768 
1718 
1747 
1786 
1650 
1781 
1621 
1811 


b 


86  00 

18  09 

80  00 

80  00 


15  00 

18  00 

80  00 

80  00 

14  00 

18  00 
88  00 
11  00 

19  00 

10  00 
80  00 

11  00 

10  00 
80<  00 

15  '00 
15  00 

11  00 

10  ^ 
IC  00 
li  00 
18  00 
IS  00 
4fl  00 

11  00 

100,000 
18^000 
190,000 


90,000 

isoo 

5,000 
4,500 
9,000 
1,800 
9,500 
5.000 
5,000 
4,000 
8,000 

iooo 

8,000 
894 

'506 

18,000 

1,500 

9,000 

94,000 

11,000 

4,760 

8,000 

10,000 

12,000 

6,000 

1,000 

2,500 

25^000 

18^666 

4^000 

7,000 

600 


870,000 
120,609 
802,800 
806,000 
804,500 
202,000 
901,800 
168,500 
165,000 
185,000 
8H000 
908,000 
140,000 
184,000 
859,000 
118,884 
120,000 
100,500 
918,000 
116,500 
109,000 
884,000 
151.000 
154,760 
118,000 
11^858 
168,000 
196,000 
196,000 
197,500 
476,000 
110,000 
498,000 
104,000 
149,000 
190,600 


UBR  ATION.    See  Moon. 

LIBRETTO,  a  small  book,  -which  oontains 
the  text  for  an  opera.  The  most  fertile  author 
of  librettos  in  France  is  Eogdne  Scribe.  Some 
of  the  best  of  Germany  are  those  written  bj 
Kind  for  Weber's  FreiaehHU^  and  by  Helmina 
von  Oh^  for  Ewryanthe,  Richaid  Wagner 
asserts  in  his  Oper  und  Drama  (Leipsic,  1862) 
that  librettos,  to  be  in  the  highest  sense  sac- 
oessfol,  shonld  be  written  by  t£e  composer  of 
the  opera  himself. 

liBRI-OARRUOOI  DELLA  SOMMAIA, 
GuiLLAUMB  Bbutvs  Ioile  TiMoiloN,  count,  a 
French  mathematician  and  collector  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  bom  in  Florence,  Jan.  2, 1808. 
His  father  was  the  count  Libri-Bagnano,  an 
Italian  adventurer,  who  was  in  1816  condemned 
at  Lyons  to  10  years*  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  and  to  branding  for  counterfeiting  goods, 
and  who  finally  became  a  secret  agent  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands.  The  son,  being  an 
excellent  mathematician,  became  professor  at 
the  university  of  Pisa,  where  he  published  in 
the  scientific  ioumals  several  articles  on  the 
theory  of  numbers,  on  analysis,  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first  de- 
gree. Having  been  compromised  by  his  politi- 
cal views,  he  fled  in  1880  to  France,  where  the 
friendship  of  Arago  introduced  him  to  the  world 
of  science.  Shortly  after  being  naturalized  as 
a  Frenchman  (Jan.  2, 1688)  he  was  called  to  the 
academy  of  sciences  as  successor  of  Legendre. 
Identifying  himself  with  the  doctrinaire  P'urty, 
he  became  inspector-general  of  public  instruc- 
tion, obtained  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
and  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  li- 


braries of  France,  an  office  created  expreaalj 
for  him.  Several  works  published  by  him  dar- 
ing this  period  gave  him  a  widely  extended  rep- 
utation. Among  these  were  his  EiUoinim 
seienea  mathematiaue$  en  Italie  depuit  la  re- 
naiuoTiee  jtuqu^d  Ja  Jin  du  IT  nMe  ^izi% 
1888-^41) ;  Sawoenvn  de  lajeunem  de  NapoUn 
(1842) ;  and  Lettret  9ur  le  eUrge  et  la  liberU  di 
Venuignement  (1844) ;  to  whidi  may  be  added 
many  memoirs,  articles  in  magazines,  snd  bib- 
liographical labors  in  the  form  of  annotated  cat- 
alogues. During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  libri  began  to  be  sos^pected 
of  having  made  use  of  the  facilities  afforded 
bv  his  office  of  inspector-general  of  libraries  to 
plunder  them  extensively.  It  was  asserted  that 
he  had  purloined  the  most  precious  books  and 
HSS.  from  the  libraries  of  Urenoble,  Montpel- 
lier,  Troyes,  Poitiers,  and  Alby,  as  well  as  from 
the  Mazarin  collection  and  that  of  the  araeniL 
A  report  on  this  subject  by  M.  Bouohy,  addreas- 
ed  to  the  king  through  M.  Guizot,  estimated 
the  literary  thefts  of  Libri,  from  1842  to  1847,  at 
the  value  of  more  than  600,000  francs.  Thii 
document,  dated  Feb.  4^  1848,  was  found  in  the 
hotel  of  foreign  a£fairs  by  the  victors  of  Feb.  ^ 
and  the  case  was  at  once  put  on  trial  After  tbe 
minutest  investigation,  Libri,  who  had  esci^ 
to  London,  was  found  guilty  and  condemned 
rJune  22, 1850)  to  10  years*  imprisonment  and 
degradation  from  public  employment  For  %  or 
8  years  he  continued  to  send  letters,  vindicating 
himself  in  a  haughty  tone,  to  public  and  literarj 
men.  He  was  also  defended  by  Paul  Lacroix, 
6.  Brunet,  and  others,  whose  defence  was  how- 
ever controverted  by  Lalanne,  Bordier,  and 
Bourquelot.  A  remarkable  paper  was  written 
on  his  behalf  by  Paul  M6rim6e  entitled  Le  prwk 
Libri^  and  published  in  1852  in  the  Bew$  dM 
deux  mondis.  Its  reflections  upon  the  Freneh 
magistrates  were  resented  by  tne  government, 
and  the  author  was  sentenced  to  a  brief  t^m 
of  imprisonment. 

LIdURNIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  district 
of  Illyricum  along  the  coast  of  tbe  Adria^ 
now  included  parUy  in  Croatia  and  partlr  in 
Dalmatia.  The  country  is  mountainous,  and  the 
inhabitants  maintain  themselves  chiefly  by  nsTi- 
gation.  Th^  were  celebrated  fW>m  early  times 
as  sailors,  lliey  occupied  the  northern  islands 
of  the  Adriatic^  and  had  settlements  on  the 
Italian  coast.  After  their  ships  a  kind  of  swift 
sailing  vessels  were  styled  Libftma  mm  bj 
the  Romans.  Of  all  Illyrians  tbe  libnmians 
first  submitted  to  the  sway  of  Rome. 

LIBYA,  the  name  given  to  Africa,  or  that 
portion  lying  between  Egypt  and  the  Atlantic 
by  the  ancient  geographers.  It  was  also  tbe 
name  of  a  district  between  £gypt  and  Ma^na^ 
ico,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  former, 
was  often  designated  as  Libya  Exterior. 

LIBYAN  DESERT,  that  part  of  the  Sahara 
or  Great  Desert  which  lies  E.  of  Feizan  and 
the  country  of  the  Tibboos.  It  is  probably  no* 
less  than  1,000  m.  in  length  from  Tripoli  to 
Darfoor  and  Waday,  and  from  500  to  600  m.  in 
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width,itsE.bord6rbeiiigi;snmtandNabUL  ITii- 
like  the  W.  division  of  the  Sahara^  the  Libyan 
desert  contains  a  number  of  oases  or  fertile 
traots  which  support  a  moderate  population, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  are  overspread  with  ex- 
tensive groves  of  date  trees  and  fields  in  which 
darra  is  grown.  Generally,  however,  the  sar- 
faoe  consists  of  vast  level  sandy  plains  or  grav- 
dly  deserts  lying  £.  and  W.,  separated  b^  low 
rooky  ridges,  or  shelvins  down  in  a  series  of 
terraces  toward  the  Mediterranean. — See  Bayle 
St.  John's  ^^  Adventures  in  the  lybian  Desert" 
(London  and  New  York,  1849). 

LIBYAN  SEA,  the  name  given  by  ancient 
geognwbers  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  lies  between  the  island  of  Crete  and  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

LICE.    See  Efizoa,  vol.  viL  p.  258. 

LICENSE,  in  law,  may  be  simply  and  well 
defined  as  a  permission.  Thus,  a  permission  to 
go  upon  the  land  or  enter  the  house  of  him  who 
gives  it ;  the  permission  accorded  by  a  belliger- 
ent power  to  its  own  subjects  or  to  those  of 
the  enemy  to  carry  on  a  trade  interdicted  by 
war ;  and  the  permission  granted  by  a  state  to 
its  citizens  to  sell  certain  wares  or  exercise  cer- 
tain callings,  are  familiar  examples  of  licenses. 
The  most  common  and  important  of  these  are 
licenses  to  keep  a  tavern,  to  sell  spuritnoua 
liquor,  to  peddle  out  goods,  to  sell  by  auction, 
and  tne  like.  All  of  these  are  governed  and 
regulated  exclusively  by  statutes,  and  these  vary 
in  the  different  states  so  entirely  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  any  general  principles  by  which 
they  are  governed.  In  eaon  state,  the  amount 
paid  by  way  of  tax  for  Ihe  license,  if  any,  the 
privileges  conferred  by  it,  and  the  precautions 
against  abuse,  are  determined  only  by  the  Judj^ 
ment  of  the  legisUtures  of  the  several  states,  in 
reference  to  the  wants  or  peculiar  circumstances 
of  each  state.  It  is  universally  admitted  that 
each  state  has  full  power  to  enact  general  police 
regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
h<Milth  and  morals,  but  the  question  has  arisen, 
whether  after  a  license  has  been  ^ven  under  a 
law  of  the  state,  it  remains  within  the  power 
of  the  state,  and  can  be  withdrawn  or  qualified 
at  pleasure.  If  no  fee,  premium,  or  bonus  is 
paid  for  the  license,  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
the  state  retains  this  power.  But  if  a  fee  or 
other  pecuniary  consideration  have  been  pdd 
for  the  license,  some  cases  favor  the  doctrine 
that  there  is  now  a  contract  between  the  state 
and  licensee,  which  can  be  annalled  only  by  the 
consent  of  both  parties.  Another  question  has 
caused  much  discussion,  but  seems  now  to  be 
settled.  The  state  of  New  York,  by  5  statutes 
piused  between  1798  and  1811,  gave  to  certain 
parties  ^*  the  sole  and  exclusive  right*^  of  navi- 
gating vessels  bv  steam  in  the  waters  of  the 
state,  for  a  certain  time.  Some  one  clidmed  a 
right  to  navigate  these  waters  on  the  ground 
ihat  his  vessels  were  duly  licensed,  under  the 
laws  of  the  Uulted  States,  to  carry  on  the  coast- 
ing trade.  The  courts  of  New  York  decided  that 
tbL  general  license  gave  the  licensee  no  power 


to  interfere  with  the  special  license  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  But  this  decision  was  overruled 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  ground  that  the  power  *'to  regulate  com- 
merce*' given  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  congress  included  not  only  traffic,  but 
intercourse,  and  therefore  all  navigation  which 
was  not  completely  internal  to  any  state,  and 
carried  on  only  between  the  parts  of  the  same, 
^ee  4  Johnson's  Chancery  R.,  160 ;  17  Johnson's 
R,  488;  and  9  Wheaton,  1.  For  a  license  to 
shipping,  under  the  navigation  laws,  see  Ship- 
PINO.) — ^A  mere  and  proper  license  transfers  no 
property  in  any  thing,  and  gives  no  interest 
It  simplv  authorizes,  or  so  to  speak  pardons,  an 
nnlawftu  act  Being  a  mere  permission,  it  is 
evident  that  a  license  cannot  permit  any  thing 
which  the  licenser  himself  cannot  do ;  so  that 
if  one  permits  another  simply  to  go  upon  his 
land,  the  alienation  of  the  land  will  necessarily 
extinguish  the  privilege.  Further,  it  is  dear 
that  the  benefit  of  a  license  is  limited  to  him 
who  receives  it ;  for  as  the  license  transfers  no 
property  or  interest,  the  licensee  has  nothing  to 
assign.  Finally,  it  is  characteristic  of  a  license 
that,  as  it  passes  no  estate,  but  rests  wholly 
in  the  indulgence  and  will  of  the  licenser,  it  k 
revocable  at  his  pleasure.  These  are  the  ind- 
dents  of  everv  mere  license :  but  if  the  license 
be  supported  by  the  grant  ot  an  interest^  or  be 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  right,  it  at- 
taches inseparably  to  it,  and  partakes  of  its  in- 
ddents.  It  may  not  only  cease  to  be  revocable, 
but  may  become  capable  of  asdgnment  Thus, 
to  borrow  a  familiar  illustration,  a  permission 
to  hunt  in  a  park,  and  to  carry  away  the  deer 
killed,  is  a  license  so  flar  as  it  concerns  the  mere 
privilege  of  hunting ;  but  it  includes  also  a 
grant  of  the  deer.  If  in  such  a  case  the  grant 
of  the  property  be  well  made,  the  license  is 
irrevocable.  So  if  one  make  a  sale  or  gift  of  a 
chattel  which  is  situated  on  his  land  or  in  his 
shop,  the  license  to  remove,  though  not  express^ 
but  implied  in  such  a  case  by  law,  \b  vet  irrevo- 
cable, oecause  the  licensee  has  an  interest  in 
the  chattel  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  tak- 
iuff  it  away.  But  when  the  irrevocable  right 
which  the  licensee  claims,  even  under  an  ex- 
press license,  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  an 
owner^s  control  over  and  enjoyment  of  his 
property,  the  interest  or  estate  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  it  must  be  a  real,  legal  one.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  a  mere  parol  license  cannot  be  pushed 
so  far  as  to  create  an  easement:  for  such  a 
continuinff  interest  in  lands  can  be  legally  raised 
only  by  aeed,*that  is,  by  a  formal  instrument 
under  seal.  So  that  when  one  licenses  another, 
by  a  mere  parol  permission,  to  keep  hay 
stacks  on  his  land,  or  allows  the  licensee  to  dig 
a  ditch  across  it,  the  privilege  in  both  cases  u 
equally  revocable  even  though  it  have  been  ex- 
ecuted by  the  licensee.  An  easement  would 
have  been  irrevocable,  but  that  could  have  been 
created  only  by  deed.  But  let  it  be  supposed 
that  one  has,  with  another's  permission,  erected 
a  building  on  the  land  of  the  latter;  a  revoca- 
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tion  of  tlie  Iloense  in  such  a  case  would  caum 
the  licensee  material  iiyorj.  He  has  executed 
the  permission  hj  an  expenditure  of  lahor  or 
money,  the  benefit  of  which  he  cannot  enjoy  if 
the  license  to  go  upon  the  land  can  be  recalled 
at  the  option  of  the  licenser.  In  such  a  case  a 
court  of  equity  will  sometimes  interpose  for 
the  protection  of  the  licensee.  It  regards  the 
revocation  in  such  circumstances  as  fraudulent, 
actually,  or  at  least  constructively,  and,  when 
the  threatened  injury  to  the  licensee  could  not 
be  compensated  m  damages,  has  construed  the 
execution  of  the  parol  permission  sufiSicient  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  a  writing,  and  so  to  take  the  case 
out  of  the  statute  of  frauds.  Oourts  of  law  have 
generally  adhered  to  the  strict  law  doctrines ; 
and,  in  respect  to  permanent  structures,  though 
there  are  some  decisions  which  regard  the  license 
as  coextensive  with  the  duration  of  the  building 
to  which  it  relates,  yet  the  weight  of  authority 
is  adyerse  to  this  view,  and  in  £ivor  of  limiting 
the  licensee's  privilege  to  a  right  of  entxy  and  re- 
moval, as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  chattels.  The 
more  favorable  decisions  rest  on  the  doctrine  of 
equitable  estoppel,  which  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  chancery  practice,  and  now  forms  a 
means  of  remedying  by  common  law  many 
wrongs  which  otherwise  would  not  fall  within 
the  range  of  the  common  law  jurisdiction.  The 
general  rule  then,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
in  England,  respecting  licenses  which  concern 
the  enjoyment  of  interests  in  lands,  maintains 
their  revocability,  no  matter  what  may  have 
been  done  in  reliance  upon  them ;  and  no  matter 
whether  the  question  arise  between  the  origi- 
nal parties,  or  be  complicated  by  conveyance 
to  third  persons;  for  it  has  been  often  held 
that  a  grantee  of  the  licensee  cannot  claim  an 
absolute  right  in  the  continuance  of  the  license, 
even  thougn  it  be  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of 
his  grant — ^In  international  law,  licenses  are 

Sermissions  to  carry  on  a  trade  interdicted 
uring  war.  The  power  to  grant  them  rests 
naturally  with  the  sovereign;  but  in  time  of 
actual  hostilities  they  may  be  immediately  is- 
sued by  generals  or  other  high  military  or  naval 
officers.  These  licenses  are  liberally  construed, 
but  no  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  in- 
dulgence which  uiej  grant;  as  for  example,  by 
carrying  a  different  kind  of  goods  from  that  ex- 
pressly permitted,  or  by  changing,  without  the 
consent  of  the  granting  power,  the  person  by 
whom  the  license  was  to  be  used ;  for,  if  it  be  not 
expressly  transferable,  the  license  is  personal 
only.  A  wrong  description  of  the  licensee  invali- 
dates the  license,  and  so  does  a  fraudulent  altera- 
tion of  it,  even  when  the  person  claiming  protec- 
tion is  innocent  of  the  fraud.  Under  United  States 
statutes,  ships  which  engage  in  the  fisheries  or 
in  the  coasting  trade  need  not  be  registered  like 
ships  which  carry  on  a  foreign  commerce.  It  is 
sufficient  if  they  be  enrolled,  though  they  must 
be  every  year  licensed  for  the  employment  or 
business  in  which  tbey  are  to  engage.  The  par- 
ticular trade  is  specified  in  the  license,  and  they 
are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  any  other. 


The  use  of  a  forged  or  altered  license,  or  of  one 
issued  to  any  other  ship,  subjects  to  forfdtaie  the 
vessel  and  cargo  sailing  under  it 

UOHENS,  cellular  cryptogamons  plants, 
closely  allied  to  the  algss  and  to  the  fungi,  yet 
generally  distinguishable  from  either  by  charao* 
teristic  peculiarities.  Thus  a  lichen  may  be  de- 
fined as  consisting  of  a  thalltUy  of  apotkeeiOf 
and  of  9permagania.  The  thallns  is  the  nutri- 
tive or  vegetating  function^  part ;  the  apothedi 
contain  the  organs  of  reproduction,  and  are  an- 
alogous to  the  fertile  or  female  flower ;  the  8pe^ 
magonia  contain  the  fecundating  apparatus,  and 
are  analoffous  to  the  barren  or  male  flowen. 
There  is  also  another  form  of  reprodnctiTe  o^ 
gans,  which  may  be  considered  as  secondary,  and 
which  are  calhd  pycnidia ;  these  most  usoaDy 
occur  in  imperfectly  developed  lidiens,  or  in 
those  whose  thallns  is  of  a  crustaceous  charac- 
ter. In  order  to  understand  the  structure  of 
lichens,  it  will  be  necessary  to  connder  tiiesB 
characteristics  in  detail.  I.  The  thaUuiy  or  o^ 
can  of  nutrition,  consists  of  4  parts,  viz.:  1. 
The  cortical  layer,  which  is  ordinarily  formed 
of  colorless  cellular  tissue,  but  where  nearest 
the  exterior  surface  becomes  amorphous  and 
colored,  givine  rise  to  a  sort  of  epidermia  to  U 
seen  in  some  lichens  more  than  m  otiiersw  1 
The  gonimous  layer,  which  is  of  a  very  firetj 
green  color,  and  lies  immediately  beneath  tlM 
cortical  layer ;  it  is  composed  of  a  sort  of  paie- 
ment  of  opaque  cells,  not  altogether  continnoo^ 
which  gives  the  lively  green  tints  of  some  lichen 
when  moistened  by  the  rain.  3.  The  med- 
ullary layer  or  pith  layer,  found  in  the  centra 
of  the  stem  or  thallns,  and  lying  beneath  tha 
gonimous  layer.  It  has  9  modified  conditions 
as  it  occurs  in  dififerent  species,  viz. :  a,  com- 
posed of  a  tissue  of  threads  woven  together  into 
a  loose  web,  serving  to  give  consistence  and  elas- 
ticity to  the  plant,  which  is  the  most  common 
form;  5,  composed  chiefly  of  granules  in  whidi 
are  often  scattering  threads  and  octahedric  crytr 
tals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  forming  a  compact  wldte 
pith;  c,  composed  of  cellular  tissue  containing 
gonidia  in  the  interior  of  the  cellules  or  else  be- 
tween them.  4.  The  4th  layer  is  caDed  fbe 
hypothalline ;  it  lies  beneath  ml  the  others,  and 
is  indeed  that  upon  which  the  otiiers  are  hid, 
but  it  is  not  always  visible,  and  sometimes  be- 
comes wholly  wanting  in  the  matured  condition 
of  the  thallns.  In  the  process  of  development 
it  precedes  them  all,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  azrest- 
ed  after  they  are  in  a  formative  state  so  as  to 
be  hardly  traceable  or  quite  invimble.  Its 
structure  is  fllamentous  or  even  cellular,  its 
color  generally  dark  or  blackish,  sometimes  pale» 
rarely  white.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  hy- 
pothalline layer,  viz. :  a.  the  hypothallua,  made 
up  of  blacki^  or  bluish  nbres  spreading  horizon- 
tally, ft^uently  beyond  the  edge  of  the  thaDu^ 
and  surrounding  it  with  a  delicate  fHnged  lin^ 
as  seen  in  lichens  which  grow  upon  smoolh 
rocks  or  on  the  bark  of  trees;  J,  the  rhiana, 
root-like  fibres,  branching,  with  their  cxtrwm- 
ties  sometimea  formed  fike  a  brush,  in  color 
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aornmonlj  blaok,  but  sonietiiiiei  gray  or  whit- 
ish, giying  to  tome  lichens  on  their  inferior  snr* 
fiMes  the  appearance  of  a  rough  pile,  or  a  shaggy 
•soeet;  they  serve  the  purpose  of  afiSxinff  the 
lichen  to  its  matrix.    The  thallns  is  liable  to 
modifications  of  these  seyeral  parts,  or  its  tissae 
may  be  entirely  homogeneous.    The  external 
peculiarities  of  the  thallus  are:  the  eypheUa^ 
fittle  whitish  or  yellowish  excayations  upon  the 
under  snr&ce  of  the  thallus  of  iticta^  probably 
serving  in  some  nutritive  function;  eephatodiOj 
globular-shaped,  tuberculous,  or  shapeieas  swell- 
ings, looking  like  morbid  excrescences,  com* 
monly  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  thallus ;  i$idia^  exuberant  growths  of  the 
thallus  into  erect,  stalked,  coral-iike,  and  per- 
hapa  branching  excrescences,  alwaysof  the  same 
color  aa  the  thallus  itself;  lepraria^  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  thallus,  when  it  becomes  converted 
into  a  sterile  and  pulvwulent  state ;  ^oredioy  par- 
tial pulverulent  eruptions  of  the  cortical  layer, 
often  in  the  form  of  scattered  rounded  heaps  of 
spherical  particles  of  a  brighter  color,  sometimes 
confined  to  the  border  of  the  thallus,  producing 
a  rich  and  beautiful  edging ;  vartolarioj  a  con- 
dition of  the  fruit-bearing  organs,  where  they 
become  pulverulent;  ipUmruty  pulverulent  spots, 
most  commonly  black,  seen  upon  the  thallus, 
and  resulting  from  the  presence  of  small  pan^ 
sitical  ftingi  similar  to  what  we  see  upon  the 
foliage  of  higher  plants.    11.  The  apotheda^  or 
reproductive  organs,  commonly  occupy  the  cor- 
tical layer,  but  sometimes  nesUe  deeply  within 
the  interior  tissues.    Of  those  first  mentioned, 
whioh  are  called  discoid,  there  are  the  follow- 
ing modifications:  a,  peltate,  large,  bare  apo- 
thecia ;  ^,  scutellate,  having  an  exterior  cover- 
ins  formed  of  the  thallus ;  o,  patellate,  having 
a  border  or  edge  made  of  their  own  sub- 
stance, and  not  of  the  thallus ;  d^  lireUate,  ir- 
regolarly  formed,  donated,  or  branching  apo- 
thecia,  and  often  varying  in  shape  in  the  same 
species  of  lichen.    The  term  nucleiform  is  at- 
tached to  those  apothecia  which  nestle  more  or 
less  deeply  in  the  tissue.    In  internal  structure 
the  apothecia  consist  of  a  conceptaole  or  tegu- 
mentaiy  covering  made  up  of  cellular  tissue 
protecting  the  hymeneum,  in  which  are  found 
numerous  beaded  or  jointed  threads,  among 
wluch  are  the  a$ci  or  fiask-shaped  cells  contain- 
ing numerous  seed-like  bodies  called  spores.  It 
is  by  these  spores  that  the  normal  growth  of 
the  lichens  is  effected ;  their  number  is  often 
increased  by  pustules  or  gonidia,  which  when 
detached  act  like  cuttings,  buds,  eyes,  Ac,  in 
the  higher  plants.    These  asci  are  not  constant 
in  the  number  of  the  spores  they  contain; 
thoee  of  some  lichens  have  uniformly  8  spores, 
others  6,  4^  2,  and  some  have  only  one ;  still 
others  contain  a  very  great  number  of  spores. 
When  an  ascus  contains  8  spores,  it  is  called 
octoeporous,  and  so  on.    The  spores,  too,  differ 
mnoh  in  size,  varying  indeed  fh)m  -prVi  ^  fv  of 
a  millimetre  in  len^.    After  a  while  the  hy- 
meneum becomes  emptied  out  from  the  concep- 
tacle,  and  the  asci  being  dissolved  sot  free  the 


aporea,  which,  taken  jsp^  by  the  atmosphere  or 
washed  away  by  the  rains,  are  ready  to  germi^ 
nate  in  such  places  as  are  suitable  to  their 
growth.  So  rapidly  may  the  mere  process  of 
ffermination  be  effected,  that  spores  immersed 
m  water  upon  the  slide  of  the  microscope  in 
the  process  of  examination  can  be  seen  pro- 
truding filamentary  threads  of  growth  from 
their  external  walla.  When  the  apothecia  are 
first  evolved  upon  or  in  1^^  thallu^  they  con- 
sist of  littie  buds  or  nudei,  containing  the  im- 
perfect hymeneal  layer  and  its  forming  asci, 
each  of  which  has  granular  matter  in  its  inte- 
rior, which,  acted  upon  by  the  spermagonia,  ar- 
ranges itself  into  the  spores  which  have  been 
described.  IIL  The  tpennagonioj  or  fecundating 
organs,  the  barren  or  male  flowers,  so  to  speak,aro 
generally  very  small  oblong  or  rounded  bodies^ 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  special  tubercles,  some- 
times immersed  in  the  superior  surface  of  the 
thallus,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  littie  papillary 
or  simple  prorations  (ostioles),  of  a  blackish  or 
brownish  color,  though  sometimes  of  the  same 
general  hue  as  the  thtdlus  itself.  Each  sperma- 
gonium  has  a  conceptade.  st&rigmata,  and  tp&r- 
matia.  The  conceptade  is  composed  of  a  ti8S^e 
of  small  cells  united  together  into  a  wall,  whose 
exterior  layers  are  of  a  similar  consistence  with 
that  of  the  thallus^  but  whose  interior  wall  ii 
transformed  into  particular  organs  called  stierig- 
mata.  These  are  either  simple  or  jointed  threads, 
straight  and  undivided,  or  branching.  The  cd- 
lules  which  make  up  the  sterigmata  taper  to- 
ward their  summits^  and  bear  divergent,  pro- 
tuberant bodies  of  various  diapes  in  different 
spedes  of  lichens.  When  these  reach  their  frill 
development,  they  detach  themselves  from  their 
support,  and  become  free  corpusdes,  ready  to 
be  expelled  from  the  conceptade.  GeneraOy 
only  one  of  these  corpuscles  is  produced  from  a 
Bterigma;  but  when  the  sterigmata  are  composed 
of  several  beads  or  joints,  each  joint  can  pro- 
duce its  corpuscle,  which  in  fact  is  the  sperma- 
tium.  Frequentiy  a  very  great  number  of  sper- 
matid are  found  within  the  conceptade,  which 
have  not  been  excluded  through  the  ostiole. 
Beside  the  sterigmata,  barren  threads  are  notice- 
able, which  probably  are  no  more  than  undevd- 
oped  sterigmata.  These  spermatia  are  remark- 
ably constant  in  form  and  taxe  as  they  occur  in 
particular  lichens,  and  thus  afford  excellent  spe- 
cific distinctions.  Thus  in  some  instances  they 
measure  tt,|«7  of  a  millimetre  in  length ;  some, 
whose  form  is  very  attenuate,  measure  -p^Vr  or 
a  millemetre.  Theur  color  is  always  white, 
though  under  the  microscope  they  appear  of  a 
dear  yellow  tint  Their  forma  are  veiy  various, 
acicular,  bluntly  thickened  at  the  extremities, 
cylindrical,  cylindrical  but  curved,  or  ellipsoid. 
Compared  with  the  spores,  their  number  is 
immense.  Among  the  most  convindng  prooft 
of  their  fecundating  properties  are  the  &tB  that 
there  are  several  lichens  destitute  of  apothecia, 
which  are  equally  destitute  of  spermagonia; 
there  are  others  which  in  one  part  of  the  world 
never  produce  apotheda,  but  have  them  abun- 
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dantl/  ebewhera,  and  aoeiwipanied  hr  nnmer- 
OQ8  spennagoQia.  Were  these parasitiofll  growths 
(fan^  for  instance),  as  has  been  muntained, 
such  peculiarities  would  scarcely  occur.  IV. 
ICentioa  has  been  made  of  a  secondary  repro- 
ductive apparatus  called  pf^enidia.  These  in 
their  exterior  form  have  a  resemblance  to  the 
n)ermagonia  in  being  furnished  with  concepta- 
oles,  and  even  in  their  sporiferous  threads  (sty- 
lospores);  but  these  are  less  abundant,  simple,  of 
thicker  substance,  and  bear  much  lai^r  spores. 
Kot  only  do  these  spores  i^rminate^  but  the 
stylospores  have  the  same  property.  Generally 
the  pycnidia  appear  in  the  closest  proximity 
to  the  apothecia,  and  they  seem  to  have  some 
intimate  oonnection  with  them,  as  if  they  were 
fruit-beariag  organs,  not  developed  or  perhaps 
arrested  ia  their  development^  y^t  capable  of 
producing  spores  of  a  particular  character. — 
Thus  we  see  that  the  essential  elements  of  ter- 
restrial vegetation  are  to  be  found  in  these 
plants,  which  hold  such  a  subordinate  rank  in 
the  scale  of  creation,  beins  in  fact  rootless  and 
cellular,  subsisting  upon  the  air,  but  furnished 
with  stems,  branches,  floral  apparatus,  fruits,  and 
•eeds;  their  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
beinff  intermediate  between  the  floating  tribes  of 
the  a!g»  and  the  fugacious  formsof  the  fungi,  or, 
as  Fries  expresses  it,  "  having  the  vegetation  of 
the  algals  and  the  fructification  of  the  fungals." 
Thus  ingeniously  oontrived  and  admirably  fitted 
lor  an  especial  ofiSioe,  we  should  expect  to  find 
them  in  situations  suited  to  no  other  vegetation, 
or  else  occupying  posts  among  it  still  netted  to 
its  most  propitious  growths.  According  to  Dn- 
mont  d'Urville,  the  pulverulent  lichens  are  the 
flrst  plants  that  clothe  the  bare  rocks  of  newly 
ft>rmed  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean ;  the 
foliaceous  lichens  follow  these,  then  mosses  and 
liverworts.  (Annalea  de$  aeiencM  naturelles^ 
tL  54.)  The  crustaceous  lichens  affect  the  very 
summits  of  mountains,  growing  near  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow,  and  are  seen  near  the  pole, 
•o  seemingly  rudunentary  as  to  appear  like  col- 
ored spots  of  the  solid  rocks.  They  are  not, 
however,  exclusively  confined  to  such  regions^ 
being  common  in  some  instances  on  the  margin 
of  the  sea  in  countries  where  granitic  strata  es- 
pecially are  to  be  found.  The  sides  of  buildings 
and  the  surfaces  of  sandstone  rocks  are  favorite 
situations  for  many  kinds.  The  larger  and  more 
conspicuous  are  found  in  temperate  and  moist 
dimates,  choosing  northern  and  western  expo- 
sures ;  and  even  at  the  equator  there  are  species 
rich  and  gorgeous  in  colors.  The  prevailing 
tints  in  lichens  are  gray,  white,  black,  dark 
brown,  rich  green,  pate  yellow,  and  orange  red. 
From  mere  specks  or  patches  of  hard,  seemingly 
inanimate  matter,  the  lichens  assume  sizes  of 
considerable  magnitude,  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  thalli,  of  which  may  be  cited  the 
following  forms :  the  hypophleoid^  where  the 
plant  does  not  appear  upon  the  snrfiAce  of  the 
substance  on  which  it  grows,  but  burrows 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees  or  between  the  fibres 
of  dead  wood,  presenting  to  the  eye  only  the 


apotheda,  in  a  varied  of  ibrma  in  diffenni 
species;  the  crustaceous,  a  closely  appressed 
condition,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  m>m  the 
matrix,  or  else  perhaps  made  up  or  broken  up 
into  distinct  sqoaraules;  the  fruticulose,  assum- 
ing the  contour  of  little  branching  shrubs^  some- 
times veiT  dwarf^  and  sometimes,  esoedally 
when  pendent  from  old  trees,  of  a  great  length ; 
the  foliaceous,  varying  from  very  small,  mem- 
branaceous, thin,  scale-like  forms,  afllxed  to  a 
central  or  an  eccentric  base  (peltate),  or  spread- 
ing out  horizontally  many  inches  in  extent| 
and  having  its  circumference  entire,  lobed,  or 
even  deeply  Jagged.  Lichens  grow  upon  id- 
most  every  substance  where  alternate  dryness 
and  moisture  can  be  found,  a  very  few  only 
passing  much  of  their  existence  in  a  submerged 
state.  Destitute  of  roots  and  dependent  upon 
the  atmosphere  for  their  nutriUon,  it  seems  to 
matter  little  with  them  upon  what  matrix  they 
fix.  In  so  wide  a  geographical  range  as  that 
over  which  they  are  spread,  the  same  identical 
species  must  be  found  occurring  upon  very  dis- 
tmct  kinds  of  trees  and  soils,  yet  maintaining 
their  specific  characters.  Thus  there  are  some 
species  which  are  most  commonly  to  be  expect- 
ed upon  rocks,  yet  which  frequently  grow  upon 
the  bark  of  trees.  Many  species  are  exceanvely 
polymorphous,  and  present  themselves  under  so 
many  varieties  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  re* 
duce  them  to  an  original  type,  the  color  of  the 
thallus  being  often  affected  by  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  rock  on  which  they  grow, 
or  the  color  of  the  disk  of  the  apothecia  remark- 
ably diverse.  Several  species  are  paraaiticAi 
upon  others,  occurring  upon  their  thalU  in  the 
reduced  formsof  mere  traits  orof  spermagonia; 
their  own  vegetative  functions  being  in  some 
sort  supplied  by  the  vicarious  action  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  they  have  attached  themaelvesi  or 
even  dispensing  with  it,  as  other  species  do 
upon  particular  matrices. — ^The  value  of  the 
lichens  to  man  may  be  estimated  from  their  uses 
as  articles  of  food  and  of  medicine,  and  from 
their  employment  in  the  arts.  According  to 
LinnesuB,  in  the  arctic  regions  of  Lapland  the 
reindeer  lichen  (eladania  rang\ferina)  grows 
in  the  utmost  profusion,  and  overspreads  plaina 
hundreds  of  miles  in  extent  These  are  the 
fertile  fields  of  the  Laplanders,  so  that  the 
possessor  of  such  a  barren  tract  thus  covered 
with  lichens  considers  himself  fortunate ;  for 
when  the  cold  of  winter  has  withered  up  every 
sort  offaerbage,  this  lichen  becomes  the  princi- 
pal aliment  of  the  herds  in  which  consists  hia 
wealth,  and  on  which  depends  the  very  exist> 
ence  of  the  natives  of  that  country.  The  rein- 
deer lichen  was  at  one  time  by  edict  of  Gnata- 
vus  in.  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  when 
n*ain  was  scarce.  The  Iceland  moss  (eetraria 
lilandica)  fattens  cattle,  sheep, deer,  and  swine; 
and  out  of  this  and  of  the  (7.  nivaUt  the  Iceland- 
ers make  soup  and  even  bread.  According  to 
Ohifsen,  one  ton  of  Iceland  moss  is  equal  to  half 
a  ton  of  meaL  (See  Iobland  Moss.)  Leeaawra 
08culenta^  of  the  steppes  of  Asia,  is  eaten  hj- 
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the  nomadic  tribes  of  thoie  regions.  The  Mjm 
de  roche  (ufiibilieturia  MuhiMbergii)^  mixed 
with  the  roe  of  fishes,  aedsts  in  making  nntri- 
tioos  food  for  the  North  American  Indians.  Sir 
John  Fraoklin  was  indebted  to  this  lichen  for 
aabsiatence  after  a  4  days'  abstinence  when  on 
his  Joomej  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  sea.  Li« 
chens  afford  valoable  materials  for  dyeing,  of 
which  the  parelle  {Ueanora  pareUa)  and  cud- 
bear (£.  tartarea)  may  be  dted  as  fiuniliar  in- 
stances. To  these  may  be  added  ureeolaria 
9erupo§a  and  einereaj  with  parmelia  taaatilitj 
ompkalodeiy  contpena^  &c.  Roedla  tinetoriet, 
Juci/amU$,  intrteatck,  &c.,  inhabitants  of  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  or  of  the  coast  of 
Afiica,  Chili,  ^.,  yield  archil.  Even  the  com- 
mon yellow  wall  lichen  (partMlia  parietina)^ 
so  abundant  near  onr  sea  coasts,  possesses  a  pe- 
cnliar  principle  called  narietine  ^hompson), 
which  fonns  a  bright  yellow  coloring  matter ; 
thb  IS  heightened  by  nitric,  solphnric,  or  mari- 
atio  acid,  and  alkalies  change  it  to  a  rich  pur- 
plish red. — ^The  chemical  constituents  of  lichens 
are  phosphate  of  lime,  salt  manganese,  iron ; 
several  principles,  as  picrolichine,  Tariolarine, 
orceine,  cetrarine,  inuline,  erythrine,  rocelline, 
picroerythrine ;  several  acids,  as  pai^olle,  usnic^ 
orceic,  and  erythrynic  acid;  others,  nncrys- 
tsllizable  sugar,  oil,  waxy  matter,  resinous  mat- 
ter ;  crrstals,  and  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  tissues 
especially  of  leean&ra  tartarea, — ^The  name 
lichen  was  ori^nally  given  by  Diosoorides,  and 
after  him  by  Fliny.  to  certain  species,  beoanse 
of  a  £EUicied  resembhmce  to  the  cutaneous  dis- 
ease so  csUed,  whence  they  were  supposed  to  be 
specifics  for  it  Tonrnefort  in  1719  first  accu- 
rately limited  the  class  of  <»yptogamic  phmts, 
assigning  to  it  a  distinct  division  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  IfnumeriUio  Liehenum  of  Hoff- 
man appeared  in  1784,  and  the  Prodromus  Idehe- 
nograpkim  S/uscica^  \>j  Acharius,  in  1798;  in 
the  latter  lichens  are  distributed  into  8  families, 
vi&,  the  crustaceous,  foliaceous,  and  branching. 
Acharius  published  several  other  works  on  the 
same  subject,  including  the  Lid^mkOfpra/phia 
UnwenaUM  (GOttingen.  1810-^14),  and  Swutpm 
Methodiea  Liehenum  (Lund,  1814),  which  have 
been  generally  used  for  identification  and  for 
the  study  of  lichens  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as 
the  United  States;  but  in  continental  Europe 
other  authors  have  been  preferred.  An  arrange- 
ment of  the  lichens  by  Sprengel  in  his  Syetema 
(Gt&ttingen,  1827)  is  considered  admirable.  The 
simplified  arrangement  of  Fries,  in  his  Liehewh 
arapkia  Europcsa  Btformata  (Lund,  1881),  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  study  by  admirers  of  his 
ciaswcal  beauty  of  lang^uage  and  description. 
Eschweiler,  a  profound  investigator,  published 
his  Syetema  Ltehenum  at  Nuremberg  in  1824; 
but  his' greatest  and  most  valuable  contributions 
to  this  sul^ect  are  to  be  found  in  Martius's 
Fhra  Braeili&tme  (Stuttgart  and  Tabingen, 
1888).  Bayrhoffer^s^ne^etflft0rXi0AMKm«9u{ 
deren  B^fruMtaig  (Bern.  1841)  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  these  studies.  The  most  extensive  and 
oarofol  essays  npon  thehr  arrangement  and  stroo- 


tore  have  been  oontribnted  to  the  Annmlee  de$ 
eeieneee  fuOurellee  (Paris),  through  many  suo- 
cessive  years,  by  Tnlasne,  Bayrhoffer,  Ezigsohn, 
and  others.  F6e  issued  Mithode  liehhioffra- 
phique  et  genera^  omU  de  quatre  planeheSj  with 
colored  figures  (4to.,  Paris,  1824) ;  also  an  Eseai 
9ur  lee  eryptogamee  dee  icoreee  eaaotiquee  offldnalee 
(Paris,  1824-'87),  succeeded  in  1887  by  a  sup- 
plement and  revision  with  figures  of  the  spores 
of  different  genera,  a  most  valuable  contribution. 
See  also  the  works  of  Massalongo,  Bieerche  euW 
auUmomiadei  licheni  eraetaei  (Yeronti,  1852), 
and  Memorie  liehenogrqfiehe  (Verona,  1865); 
KOrber,  J3kf$tema  Liehenum  Germania  (Breslau, 
1855),  and  a  supplement  now  publishing ;  Ny- 
lander,  Synopete  Me^odiea  Liehenum  (Paris, 
1858  et  eeq.);  and  among  English  botanists,  Sir 
William  Hooker,  "English  Flora"  (London, 
1828);  Turner  and  Borrer,  Liehenographia 
Britanniea  (Yarmouth.  1889,  printed  for  pri- 
vate circulation);  W.  L.  Lindsay,  M.D.,  "Brit- 
ish Lichens"  (London,  1852);  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkley,  "Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Bot- 
any" (London,  1857). — ^The  study  and  arrange- 
ment of  lichens  in  America  was  perhaps  as 
early  as  the  earlier  American  fioras  and  cata- 
logues. In  Gronovius^s  Flora  Virginiea  (1761) 
are  enumerated  some  which  were  observed  by 
Clayton;  and  to  this  list  were  added  others 
from  Forster^s  "  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of 
North  America"  (London,  1774),  and  from  Wal- 
ter's FUnxi  Caroliniana  (London,  1788).  Muh- 
lenberg's Catalogue  Plantarum  Ameriem  Sep- 
tentrionalie  (Lancaster,  Penn.,  1818)  contains 
184  spedes,  18  of  which  are  considered  as  new. 
In  1819  Prof.  Torrey  published  hb  catalogue  of 
the  plants  of  New  York,  in  which  a  number  of 
q;>ecies  are  given.  In  1828  Mr.  Halsey's  "  Sy- 
noptical View  of  the  Lichens  of  New  York" 
appeared  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Lyceum,"  in 
which  170  species  are  given,  of  which  9  are 
daimed  as  new ;  this  paper  is  a  descriptive  cat- 
al<wue.  Appended  to  the  "  Geological  Report" 
of  Prof.  Hitchcock  116  species,  indudinff  a  num- 
ber from  the  late  Dr.  Porter  of  Phunfield,  Mass., 
are  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  plants 
of  Massachusetts.  The  "Flora  of  Boreal  Amer- 
ica" (London,  1828-'40).  by  Sir  William  J. 
Hooker,  contains  a  general  survey  of  the  lichens 
of  that  region,  and  descriptions  of  new  spe- 
cies. In  the  Boston  "  Journal  of  Natural  His- 
tory" for  the  years  1888,  '89,  '40,  and  '41,  may 
be  found  an  "Enumeration  of  some  Lichens  of 
New  England,  with  Remarks,"  valuable  contri- 
butions from  the  pen  of  Edward  Tuckerman; 
and  in  SiUiman's  "Journal  of  Science  and  Arts'* 
is  an  "Enumeration  of  North  American  Li- 
chens," followed  by  supplementary  articles  in 
the  volumes  for  1858~'9.    Mr.  Tuckerman  also 

Eublished  an  "  Enumeration  of  North  American 
ichens.  with  a  Prdiminary  View  of  the  Struc- 
ture and  General  History  of  these  Plants,  and 
of  the  Friesian  System,"  &c.  (Cambridge,  1845), 
and  a  "  Synopsis  of  the  Lichens  of  New  Eng- 
land and  of  the  Northern  States  and  British 
America"  (Cambridge,  1848).    His  oontribu- 
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tions  to  American  liohenology  may  be  seen 
likewise  in  Agassiz^s  ^*Lake  Boperior  and  its 
Vegetation*'  (Boston,  1850).  Mr.  Tnckerman 
(now  professor  of  botany  at  Amherst  college) 
has  also  published  6  fascicles  of  specimens, 
dried,  mounted,  and  named  by  himself,  of  the 
lichens  of  North  America,  amonntins  thus  far  to 
160  species.  They  are  known  as  Liehenei  Amer- 
iecB  J^tmtrianalu  Bssioeati  (IB48-^61).  He  is 
now  (1860)  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  those 
of  the  sonthern  United  States  and  of  Cuba. 
Some  notices  of  the  lichens  of  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont  may  be  likewise  found  in  the  "Jour- 
nal of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  So- 
ciety" (Salem,  1886),  and  in  the  "  Proceedings 
of  the  Essex  Institute"  (Salem,  1848-'56),  of 
which  particularly  the  description  of  a  new  ge* 
nns  in  the  eoUemacea  is  important.  Those  of  the 
extreme  west  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
were  collected  many  years  since  by  Menzies, 
and  have  been  published  from  descriptions  made 
on  the  species  m  the  herbarium  of  Hooker ;  but 
others  doubUess  remain  as  yet  undetected. 

LIOHFIELD,  an  episcopal  city  and  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Staffordshire, 
England,  and  a  county  in  itself^  sitaated  on  a 
small  branch  of  the  Trent,  116  m.  N.  W.  from 
London  by  the  London  and  north-western  rail* 
way ;  pop.  in  1851, 7,012.  It  is  well  paved  and 
lighted,  and  the  principal  streets  are  lined  with 
handsome  and  well  built  houses.  The  most 
interesting  public  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  parts 
of  which  displav  the  early  English  architecture. 
It  is  410  feet  long,  158  feet  wide  across  the 
transepts,  and  has  8  spires,  the  central  one  of 
which  is  280  feet  high.  In  the  interior  is  a 
monument  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  a 
native  of  Lichfield.  The  city  has  places  of  wor* 
ship  for  various  denominations,  several  national 
schools,  a  grammar  school  founded  by  Edward 
VI.  and  formerly  free,  several  charitable  insti- 
tutions^ a  savings  bank,  carpet  manu&ctories, 
brewenea,  a  theatre,  and  a  guildhall. 

LIOHNOWSKY,  Felix,  prince,  a  Prussian 
general,  bom  April  6, 1814,  killed  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Hain,  Sept  18,  1848.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  an  ancient  family,  who  hold  large  es- 
tates in  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  who  were 
raised  to  the  rank  of  princes  in  the  former 
country  in  1778,  and  in  the  latter  in  1824.  His 
father.  Prince  Eduard  Maria  (bom  in  1789, 
died  in  1845),  was  the  author  of  an  unfinished 
history  of  the  house  of  Hapeburg  (8  vols.,  Vienna, 
1886-^44).  Prince  Felix  entered  thePrassian 
service  at  an  early  age,  but  left  it  in  1888  to 
fight  in  the  ranks  for  Don  Oarlos  in  Spain, 
whose  adjutant-general  he  became.  A  work 
on  his  reminiscences  of  Spain,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1841-%  involved  him  in  a  duel  in 
which  he  was  severely  wounded.  After  his  re- 
covery he  visited  Portugal,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  that  country  which  appeared  in  1848.  While 
at  Barcelona  a  mob  attacked  him  on  account 
of  his  havine  served  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos. 
In  1848  he  became  a  member  for  Ratisbon  of 
the  Frankfort  parliament    Ck>ncfpicaou8  as  one 


of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  the  ultra-conserTa- 
tive  party,  he  as  well  as  his  companion  Gen. 
Auerswald  was  killed  by  the  mob  during  the 
outbreak  which  followed  the  ratification  of  tiie 
treaty  of  Malm5  with  Denmark. 

LIOHTEKBERG,  Gbobo  Ohbibtoph,  a  Ger- 
man physicist  and  author,  bom  in  Darmstadt, 
July  1, 1742,  died  in  Gdttingen,  Feb.  24^  1799. 
He  was  educated  at  Darmstadt  and  GGttingen, 
was  appointed  a  professor  at  the  university  of 
the  latter  place  in  1770,  and  in  1777  became  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  philosophy  there.  In  his 
latter  days  he  was  subiect  to  hypochondria. 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  his  Brlddrung  der 
ffogarthiachen  Kapfentiehe,  which  was  left  on- 
finished,  and  not  pnUished  till  after  hia  death 
(1794-^9.)  Among  his  other  works  are  the 
^*  Madhouse  for  Opinions  and  Invrationa,^  a 
**SentimentalJonraey toLaputa,*'  and  ^^Coii* 
solation  for  those  Unfortunates  who  are  no  Ori- 
ginal Geniuses."  A  complete  edition  of  hia 
works,  by  F.  G.  Eries,  was  published  at  Gdtting- 
en (9  vols.  8vo.,  1800-'6,  and  6  vols.,  1844-'5). 

UOHTENSTEIN,  Mabtin  Hunbich  Kasl, 
a  German  naturalist,  bom  in  Hamburg,  Jan.  10, 
1780,  died  Sept.  8, 1867.  on  board  the  steamer 
between  KorsOr  and  Kiel.  He  studied  at  Jena, 
was  graduated  in  1802  as  doctor  of  medicine  at 
the  university  of  Helmstedt,  and  in  the  same 
year  accompanied  the  Dutch  governor  Jaassena 
to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  as  his  secretary  and 
physician,  and  as  tutor  to  Lis  children.  At  the 
end  of  1802  he  made  a  tour  of  exploration  in 
the  interior  of  Gape  Colony,  and  collected  the 
materials  for  his  scientific  work,  Beisen  im  tOd- 
Uehm  Afriha  (Berlin,  1810^*11 ;  English  trans- 
lation by  Anne  Plumptre,  London,  1812).  In 
1804,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  England, 
he  served  as  surgeon  in  a  regiment  of  Hottentot 
light  infantry,  and  in  1805  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  some  of  the  native  tribes.  After  the 
English  conquest  of  the  Cape  he  returned  wiUi 
the  Dutch  governor  to  Europe.  In  181 1  he  be- 
came professor  of  zoology  at  the  univeruty  of 
Berlin,  and  in  1818  director-in-chief  of  the  eco- 
logical museum.  He  was  eminent  as  an  orni- 
thologist, and  wrote  many  treatises  on  various 
branches  of  zoology. 

LICKING,  a  central  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  the 
Licking  river;  area,  666  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 
88,846.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  a  good  soil, 
mostly  under  cultivation,  and  abounds  with 
iron  ore.  The  produotionsin  1850  were  836,817 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,488,845  of  Indian  com,  and 
289,810  of  oats.  There  were  82  ffrist  mills,  60 
saw  mills,  4  iron  founderies,  5  woollen  factories 
22  tanneries,  6  newspaper  oflSces,  99  charcbea^ 
and  16,989  pupils  attending  publio  m^kmIb. 
Capital,  Newark. 

LICKING.  L  A  river  of  Kentooky,  rising  ia 
Floyd  CO.  among  the  Cqmberiand  mouDtiSaa, 
and,  after  a  course  of  about  200  m.,  falling  into 
the  Ohio  at  Newport  opposite  CincinnalL  It 
is  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  Falmouth, 
about  50  m.  firom  its  mouth.  II.  A  river  of 
Ohio,  called  the  Pataskala  by  the  Indiana^  riaini^ 
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near  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  flowing  into  the 
MoBkingam  near  Newark.  It  Amiiahea  Tain- 
able  water  power. 

LIOTORS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  public  offi- 
cers appointed  to  attend  on  the  chief  magis- 
trates. The  ancient  kings  were  always  pre- 
ceded by  12  lictors,  who  bore  the  f(uce%  and 
M0iire».  One  of  the  consuls  was  preceded  by 
the  same  number,  bearing  only  the  fasces.  Dic- 
tators had  a  double  number.  Lictors  also  wait- 
ed on  the  decemviri,  prsstors,  and  proconsuls, 
and  on  some  minor  magistrates  when  in  the 
proyinces.  It  belonged  to  them  to  inflict  pun* 
uhment  on  condemned  Roman  citizens. 

IIEBER,  FsANOis,  an  American  publicist 
bom  in  Berlin,  March  18, 1800.  He  entered 
the  Prussian  army  at  the  age  of  16  as  a  volun- 
teer in  a  re^ment  stationed  nearest  the  frontier. 
He  fought  m  the  contests  of  Ligny  and  Water- 
loo, and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  assault 
of  Namur.  Returning  to  Berlin,  in  common 
with  the  ingenuous  youth  of  that  day,  he  re- 
sisted the  reactionary  measures  of  government. 
He  was  arrested  as  a  liberal,  but  procured  his 
release,  when  he  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the 
nniversity  of  Jena.  The  government  placing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  advancement,  at  the 
age  of  21  he  proceeded  to  Greece  to  take  part 
in  its  struggle  for  independence,  travellinff  on 
foot  throng  Switzerknd  to  Marseilles.  After 
endurinff  various  privations,  he  returned  to 
Italy,  where  he  was  received  into  the  family  of 
the  Prussian  ambassador,  the  historian  Kiebuhr. 
He  passed  the  years  1822  and  1828  at  Rome  in 
this  most  advantageous  relation,  of  which  he 
has  published  an  interesting  volume  of  reminis- 
cences, mainly  occupied  with  the  table  talk,  on 
a  great  variety  of  learned  and  more  familiar 
topics,  of  his  cOstiuffuished  friend.  While  with 
Niebuhr  he  wrote  In  German  a  journal  of  his 
•ojoum  in  Greece,  which  was  published  at  Leip- 
sic,  and  has  been  translated  into  other  language. 
Returning  to  Germany  with  promises  of  safety. 


he  was  imprisoned  at  Kopnick,  where  he  passed 
his  time  in  study  and  writing  a  collection  of 
poems,  which,  on  his  release  by  the  influence 
of  Niebuhr,  were  printed  at  Beriin  under  the 
name  of  Franz  Arnold.  Annoyed  by  the  per- 
secutions which  he  had  endured,  and  by  the 
prospect  of  others  of  a  similar  nature,  he  left 
Ikis  country  in  1825  fbr  England,  and  supported 
himself  for  a  year  in  London  as  a  private  teacher, 
while  he  wrote  for  the  German  periodicals.  In 
1827  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  com- 
menced his  active  career  in  this  country  by  the 
delivery  of  lectures  on  history  and  politics  in 
the  larger  cities.  He  also  founded  a  swimming 
school  in  Boston  in  accordance  with  the  system 
of  instructions  of  Gen.  Pfnhl,  whose  pupil  he 
had  been  in  Berlin.  While  residing  at  Boston 
he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  *^  fncydopso- 
dia  Americana,^*  based  upon  Brockhaus's  Cw^ 
9enatum»'Lexihan,  It  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  18  volumes,  between  the  years  1829 
ana  1888.  Translations  of  a  French  work  on 
the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  and  of  the  life  of 


Easpar  Hauser  by  Feuerbach,  were  among  his 
publications  of  this  period.  At  New  York  in 
1882  he  tranriated  the  work  of  De  Beaumont 
and  De  Tocqueville  cm  the  penitentiary  system 
in  the  United  States,  adding  an  introduction 
and  notes.  He  was  now  called  upon  by  the 
trustees  of  Girard  college  to  famish  a  plan  of 
education  and  instruction  for  that  institution, 
which  was  publbhed  at  Philadelphia  in  1884. 
In  the  same  year  appeared  his  ^  Letters  to  a 
Gentleman  in  Germany,  written  after  aTrip  firom 
Philadelphia  to  Niagara,"  being  the  vehicle  of 
much  entertaining  anecdote  and  philosophic^ 
table  talk  on  matters  suggested  bvthe  way; 
and  in  1886  his  **  Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr.^ 
In  this  year  he  was  called  fh>m  Philadelphia, 
which  he  had  now  made  his  place  of  residenccL 
to  the  professorship  of  history  and  political 
economy  in  the  South  Carolina  college  at  Co- 
lumbia, and  discharged  the  dnties  of  this  chair 
till  his  removal  to  New  York  in  1858,  imme- 
diately after  which  he  was  appointed  to  the 
same  professorship  at  Columbia  college  m  that 
city.  During  this  long  period  he  published 
numerous  important  works,  of  which  we  may 
ennmerate  *' A  Manual  of  Political  Ethics"  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1888),  adopted  by  Harvard 
college  as  a  text  book,  and  commended  by  Kent 
and  Story:  ^'  L^^al  and  Political  Hermeneutics, 
or  Principles  of  interpretation  and  Construction 
in  Law  and  Politics  ;'*  **  Laws  of  Property : 
Essays  on  Property  and  Labor"  (18mo.,  New 
York,  1842) ;  and  »*  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Gov- 
emment"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1858). 
Special  branches  of  polity  or  civil  administra- 
tion have  also  engaged  his  attention,  particular- 
ly the  subject  of  penal  legislation,  among  hia 
writings  on  which  are :  **  Essays  on  Subjects  of 
Penal  Law  and  the  Penitentiary  Svstem,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Philadelphia  prison  discipline  so- 
ciety; an  essav  on  the  *' Abuse  of  the  Pardoning 
Power,''  republished  bv  the  legislature  of  New 
York;  "Remarks  on  Mrs.  Fry^s  Views  of  Soli- 
tary Confinement,''  published  in  England ;  and  a 
**  Letter  on  the  Penitentiary  System,"  published 
by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina.  His  occa- 
sional papers  are  worthv  of  mention,  as  a  "  Let- 
ter on  Axiglican  and  Gallican  Liberty,"  translat- 
ed into  German  and  annotated  by  the  distin- 
guished jurist  Mittermaier,  who  is  also  now 
^860)  superintending  a  translation  of  the  "  CivH 
berty ;''  a  paper  on  the  vocal  sounds  of  Laura 
Bridsman,  the  blind  deaf  mute,  compared  with 
the  elements  of  phonetic  langnage^ublished  in 
the  **  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge;" 
political  articles  in  "  Putnam's  Monthlv"  on  Na- 
poleon and  Utah ;  and  numerous  addresses  on 
anniversary  and  other  occasions.  Since  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  chair  at  Columbia  college,  he  has 
published  his  inaugural  address  on  **  Individual- 
ism and  Socialism  or  Communism,"  which  he  re- 
gards as  the  two  poles  on  which  all  human  life 
turns,  while  he  maintains  that  the  problem  is  not 
to  exclude  one  or  the  other,  but  to  ascertain  their 
true  limits;  also  his  introductory  disoourse  to  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  state  in  the  college  law 
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Boihool,  entitled  '^The  Ancient  and  the  ICodern 
Teacher  of  Politics." — ^His  son,  Osoab  Moirrooif 
EBT,  born  in  Boston  in  1880,  educated  in  Germanj 
and  at  the  mining  school  of  Freiberg,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  entitled  the  ^*  Assayer^s  Guide, 
or  Practical  Directions  to  Assajers,  Miners,  and 
Smelters"  (Philadelphia,  1852),  and  of  various 
articles  on  mining  in  reference  to  this  country 
in  the  *'  New  Tone  Mining  Magazine."  He  was 
state  geologist  of  Mississippi  in  1850-^61 ;  was 
engaged  in  the  geological  survey  of  Alabama  in 
1854-'5;  and  until  1860  held  the  office  of 
mineralogieal,  geological,  and  amcultund  sur- 
veyor of  South  Carolina.  His  first  annual  re- 
port of  the  last  mentioned  survey  was  published 
at  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  1867. 

LIEBHAKD,  Joaohim.    See  Oamibbartub. 

LIEBIG,  Justus  von,  baron,  a  German 
chemist,  bom  in  Darmstadt  May  12,  1808. 
While  a  youth  he  was  taught  in  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  town;  and  after  spending  10 
months  in  an  apothecary^s  establishment,  he 
entered  in  1819  the  university  of  Boon.  After- 
ward at  Erlangen  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
M.D.  By  the  assistance  of  the  mnd  duke 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt  he  was  enabled  in  1822  to 
visit  Paris,  where  he  devoted  two  years  to  the 
study  of  chemistry.  In  1824  he  read  a  paper 
before  the  French  institute  in  which  he  explain- 
ed the  chemical  composition  of  the  fulminates^ 
compounds  of  a  base  with  the  unstable  fulminio 
acid,  which  consists  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen.  Thus  early  the  study  of  the 
mtricate  combinations  which  these  elements 
form  engaged  his  attention ;  a  subject  which, 
prosecuted  through  the  departments  of  vegetable 
and  animal  chemistry,  has  since  occupied  a  liu*ge 
portion  of  his  life.  This  paper  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Humboldt,  and  by  his  influence  Liebig 
was  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  chemistry  ait 
Giessen.  In  1826  he  was  made  professor  in  the 
university,  and  soon  established  a  laboratory  for 
teaching  practical  chemistry,  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  Germany.  It  became  a  resort  for  students 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially 
from  England,  among  whom  are  found  the  names 
of  Lyon  Playfair,  Gregory,  and  Johnston.  Dr. 
Hofmann  JV^ill,  and  Fresenius  were  his  assistants. 
In  1882  Liebig  with  his  colleague  W6hler  es- 
tablished the  Annalen  d&r  Pharfnaci&^  to  which 
he  continued  for  many  years  to  contribute  valu- 
able papers.  In  1888  he  visited  England,  and 
was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  science.  At  this 
meeting  he  read  a  paper  on  lithic  acid,  in  which 
he  announced  the  discovery  by  W6hler  of  the 
composition  of  urea  and  the  method  of  making 
it  artificially.  This  was  received  with  much  in- 
terest by  scientific  men ;  for  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  one  of  the  intricate  compounds,  be- 
fore known  as  elaborated  only  by  the  mysterious 
living  forces,  was  a  pledge  that  the  nature  of 
these  forces  would  be  better  comprehended,  and 
the  processes  going  on  in  living  bodies  be  ex- 
plained. The  association  requested  him  to  draw 
up  two  reports^  one  on  isomeric  bodies^  the 


other  on  organic  chemistry.  The  rapoDM 
was  made  in  1840,  in  a  work  dedicated  to  the 
British  association,  entitled  *'  Chemistiy  in  its 
Application  to  Agriculture  and  ThjmAispJ* 
The  transktion  fhom  the  manuscript  into  &g* 
lish  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  was  soon  pnbfished  hi 
England  and  in  the  United  States.  In  the  pre> 
face  the  author  states  that  his  olgect  in  the 
work  was  *^to  develop,  in  a  manner  correqKKid- 
ent  to  the  present  state  of  science,  the  flmda** 
mental  principles  of  chemistry  in  general,  and 
the  laws  of  organic  chemistry  in  iwrticular,  in 
their  applications  to  agriculture  and  pbyaiologj; 
to  the  causes  of  fermentation,  decay,  aiid  pntre- 
flftction;  to  the  vinous  and  acetic  fermentations; 
and  to  nitrification.  The  conversSon  of  woody 
fibre  into  wood  and  mineral  coal,  the  nature  cif 
poisons,  contagions,  and  miasma,  and  the  censes 
of  their  action  on  the  living  organism,  haife 
been  elucidated  in  their  chemical  relations."  No 
chemist  since  the  time  of  Davy,  he  remarks,  had 
occupied  himself  in  studying  the  applications  of 
chemical  principles  to  the  nrowth  of  vegetables 
and  to  organic  processes.  In  the  living  animal 
body  he  recognized  a  number  of  transformatioiis 
exclusively  dependent  on  the  influence  of  the 
chemical  forces;  and  in  many  diseases  and  eon- 
tagions  he  perceived  principles  analogous  to  those 
at  the  base  of  chemical  processes.  Li  this  mkk 
he  determined  the  constituents  of  plants,  and 
then  investigated  the  sources  whence  they  were 
derived,  by  what  manures  they  were  furnished, 
and  to  what  extent  they  were  obtained  £roB 
the  atmosphere.  The  action  of  animal  manure 
he  referred  wholly  to  the  formation  of  ammo- 
nia; and  from  this  substance,  chiefly  as  existing 
in  the  atmosphere,  he  argued  that  the  nitroge- 
nous portions  of  plants  were  wholly  derived. 
In  the  animal  system,  he  traced  the  introdno- 
tion  of  disease  and  poison  either  to  chemicsl 
compounds  formed  with  portions  of  the  body 
and  foreign  substances  introduced,  or  to  chemi- 
cal changes  induced,  as  in  fermentation  and 
eremacausis  or  decay  by  mere  presence  or  con- 
tact of  some  exciting  body.  Although  many 
of  the  theoretical  conclusions  of  Liebig  have 
not  been  adopted  by  chemists,  and  some  even 
have  been  abandoned  by  their  author,  great 

Eraotical  benefits  have  resulted  from  his  q>ecii- 
itions  and  suggestions,  and  the  true  principles 
of  agriculture  and  of  tiie  use  of  manures  e^>e- 
ciaJly  are  unauestionably  much  better  nno^ 
stood  for  his  labors.  To  this  work  soon  soe* 
ceeded  a  volume  of  *^  Familiar  Letters  on  Cheat' 
istry  and  its  Relations  to  Commerce,  Physiology, 
and  Agriculture,"  in  which  the  same  investiga- 
tions are  continued.  The  effect  of  these  letters 
in  Germany,  as  stated  by  Liebig  in  hb  pr^iKe 
to  the  English  edition  of  1848,  was  "  to  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  new  professorships  in  the 
universities  of  GOttingen  and  Wnrzbuing  for  the 
express  purpose  of  £Eicilitating  the  applicatioii 
of  chemical  truths  to  the  practical  arts  of  lift^ 
and  of  following  up  the  new  line  of  investiga- 
tion and  research— -the  bearins  of  chemistiy 
upon  physiology,  medicuie,  and  agriculture — 
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which  may  be  said  to  be  odIy  just  begun."  In 
June,  1842,  liebiff  presented  to  the  Sritiah  as- 
sociation a  second  report  in  response  to  their 
reqneat  in  1886.  This  was  entitled  ^^  Animal 
Chemistry,  or  Chemistry  in  its  Application  to 
Fhyaioloffy  and  Pathology."  It  was  translated 
into  F"g"»^  from  the  author^s  manuscript  by 
Frol  William  Gregory ;  and  a  third  and  greatly 
improTcd  edition  was  published  in  1846.  The 
same  course  was  followed  by  Liebig  in  this  in- 
Testigation  which  he  had  commenced  in  trac- 
ing out  the  changes  in  vegetable  bodies  and 
their  causes.  The  nature  of  the  substances 
taken  hito  the  body  and  of  those  rejected  from 
it  was  carefhlly  determined;  and  the  specific 
effects  of  those  retained  for  nourishment,  and 
of  those  consumed  for  producing  animal  heat^ 
were  presented  with  a  certainty  and  accuracy 
never  Defore  arrived  at,  and  often  in  opposition 
to  the  current  opinions  of  chemists,  nis  readi- 
ness for  generalizing,  however,  led  him,  as  in 
agricultural  chemistry,  to  adopt  some  theories 
i^ioh  have  not  been  admitted  by  scientific  men. 
Great  practical  good  has  nevertheless  resulted 
in  this  department  slso  from  his  investigations, 
which  soon  led  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
nature  and  proper  application  of  medicines  and 
food.  This  particular  subject  contmued  to  oc- 
cupy his  attention,  and  papers  frequently  appear- 
ed in  the  AnnalM  and  other  scientific  journals 
presenting  the  results  of  further  investigations. 
iliese  were  embodied  in  two  works  trsnslated 
by  Prot  Gregory:  ^*  The  Motions  of  the  Juices 
in  the  Animcd  Body'^  (1848),  and  «*  Researches 
on  the  ChemiBtry  of  Food."  The  nature  of  the 
animal  tissues  and  of  the  liquid  compounds  of 
the  body  was  fully  investigated  in  these  works, 
and  the  passage  of  their  elements  from  one  to 
another  was  caref ally  traced.  The  practical  ap- 
pUcation,  which  is  never  wanting  in  the  original 
researches  of  Liebig,  is  found  in  the  observsr 
tions  upon  the  cooking  of  food,  and  the  sugges- 
tions by  which  this  process  may  be  conducted 
with  sreater  economy  and  more  ezact  knowl- 
edge of  the  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  effect 
of  the  aliment  upon  the  system.  Liebig  has  been 
engaged  with  others  in  several  publications  be- 
ti&  those  named.  With  Wdbler  he  completed 
a  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.''  commenoBd  in 
1887.  He  contributed  to  GeigeHs  '*  Handbook 
of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry''  (1889)  the  por- 
tion devoted  to  organic  chemistry,  which  arker- 
ward  appeared  as  a  separate  work.  He  also 
famishM  in  1841  the  organic  portion  of  Dr. 
Turner's  **  Elements  of  Chemistry."  In  1848  he 
established  in  connection  with  Pn^essor  Eopp 
an  annual  report  on  the  progress  of  chemistry, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  others  as  contributors,  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time.  In  1859  he 
published  **  Letters  on  Modem  Agriculture,"  of 
which  an  English  translation  appeared  in  Lon- 
don and  STew  York.  The  subject  to  which  his 
attention  has  been  most  recently  directed  is  the 
ntllization  of  the  sewage  of  cities ;  and  his  let- 
ters setting  forth  the  continual  loss  in  fertiliz- 
ing materklf  which  is  experienced  in  all  the 


great  ibod-produdng  countries  of  the  world, 
and  which  must  be  greatly  augmented  when 
the  supplies  of  guano  are  exhausted,  have  been 
read  with  no  Uttle  interest  by  scientific  and 
thoughtfhl  men.  The  sewage  of  cities  he  re- 
gards as  the  best  source  from  which  to  restore 
tliis  loss. — Many  honors  have  been  conferred 
upon  Liebiff  by  learned  societies,  public  insti- 
tutions, and  individuals.  By  Louis  II.,  grand 
duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  he  was  made  a  baron 
in  1845.  Professorships  have  been  offered  him 
in  England,  at  Heideloerg,  Vienna,  and  other 
places.  But  he  remained  at  Giessen  until  1862, 
when  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  chemis- 
try at  Munich  and  the  presidency  of  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory.  By  his  friends  in  Europe  a 
sum  was  contributed  in  1854  amounting  to 
more  than  £1,000,  which  was  presented  to  him, 
a  portion  in  the  form  of  5  pieces  of  plate,  in- 
tended to  pass  finslly  one  piece  to  each  of  his 
5  children,  and  the  remaioder,  amounting  to 
£460,  in  money.  In  1860  he  was  M)pointed 
prerident  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Munich 
as  successor  of  Thiersch. 

LIECHTENSTEIN,  a  principality  and  the 
smallest  state  of  the  (German  confederation, 
bounded  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Yorarlberg  and  the 
Tyrol,  8.  by  the  canton  of  Grisoos,  and  W.  and 
N.  W.  by  the  Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  the 
canton  of  St.  Gall ;  area,  61  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
7,150.  It  hos  a  mountainous  surface,  crossed  by 
branches  of  the  Alps,  which  however  do  not  rise 
to  any  great  height.  The  soil  in  most  parts  is 
fertile  and  well  watered,  producing  flax,  grain, 
wine,  and  fruit  Timber  is  abundant^  and  there 
is  much  excellent  pasturage.  Capital,  Liechten- 
stein or  Vaduz. — ^The  prince  of  Liechtenstein  is 
a  member  of  the  family  of  Este,  and  though  his 
territoiT  as  a  sovereign  is  so  small  in  extent, 
his  lordships  and  other  possessions  in  Austria 
render  him  one  of  the  richest  proprietors  in 
Germanv.  The  family  of  Liechtenstein  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  Austria.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  its  members  were  raised  to  the 
rank  of  princes.  Many  of  them  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  public  services, 
especially  as  soldiers.  Johaitn  Josxfh  (1760- 
1886)  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  campaigns 
on  the  Bhine  and  in  Italy,  and  concluded  in  1805 
the  treaty  of  Presburg.  His  son.  Prince  Alois 
JosBFH,  bom  in  1796,  died  in  Eisgrub,  Moraviai 
Nov.  12,  1858.  By  his  wife,  the  countess  Fran- 
cisca  de  Paula,  he  had  8  daughters  and  2  sons, 
the  elder  of  whom.  Prince  Jobank  Franz  (bom 
in  1840),  is  the  present  sovereign  of  Liechten- 
stein. The  5  surviving  brothers  of  Prince  Alois 
Joseph  occupy  commanding  positions  in  the 
Austrian  empire  as  provincial  governors  and 
in  the  army;  and  a  member  of  the  same  family, 
Prince  Karl,  officiates  as  chief  master  of  cere- 
monies at  the  court  of  Vienna. 

LIfiGE  (Ger.  LiUtieh),  a  province  of  Belgium, 
drained  by  the  river  Mouse  and  its  tributaries, 
and  bounded  N.  by  Limbourg,  E.  by  Bhenish 
Prussia,  B.  by  Luxembourg,  and  S.  W.  and  W. 
by  Namur  and  South  Brabant ;  area,  about 
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1,200  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866,  508,654;  of  the 
arrondissement  of  li^,  258,265.— LiioB^  the 
capital  of  the  provinoe,  is  sitaated  in  the  middle 
of  a  plain  girt  by  moontainA,  at  the  Junction  of 
the  Mease  and  Onrthe,  71i  m.  bj  railway  fix>m 
Brnasels,  and  84^  m.  from  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  pop. 
in  1857,  89,411.  The  8treet£^  ezoeptinff  in  the 
new  part  of  the  town  and  in  some  of  the  10 
snbarbs,  are  steep  and  narrow.  The  chnrch  of 
St  Jacques  is  the  most  remarkable  architectural 
monument  of  Li^e,  its  magnificent  interior 
contaiuing  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  tra* 
oerj  and  fretwork  in  the  world.  There  are 
over  20  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a  place 
of  worship  for  Protestants.  Li^  is  rich  in 
educational,  charitable,  literary,  and  artistic  in- 
stitutions. The  University  place  is  adorned  by 
a  statue  of  the  native  composer  Gr6try,  and 
contains  a  botanic  garden  and  various  public 
buildings,  bedde  the  university.  The  latter 
was  founded  by  the  late  king  of  Holland  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  is  at- 
tended by  about  500  students,  and  is  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  Roman  Oatholio  part^^.  Ii4^ 
from  its  extensive  iron  works,  and  from  its 
situation  in  a  district  abounding  with  coal  and 
iron,  has  acquired  the  title  of  the  Birming- 
ham of  Belgium.  The  neighboring  village  of 
Seraing  Is  a  focus  of  industry,  iron  furnaces, 
forges,  and  coal  mines,  the  chief  being  the 
establishment  formed  by  the  English  engineer, 
the  late  John  Oockerill,  and  now  conducted  by 
a  company.  Glons,  a  village  K  of  the  town,  is 
the  centre  of  a  great  straw  hat  manufacture, 
employing  upward  of  6,000  persons;  and  8  m. 
from  it  is  H6rUtal,  from  which  Pepin  the  Fat 
took  his  name  D^H^ristal,  and  whicn  is  impor- 
tant for  its  steel  works,  coal  mines,  and  iron 
founderies.  The  manuiactures  in  and  around 
the  town  include  hardware,  broadcloth,  glass, 
leather,  nails,  steam  engines,  and  all  sorts  of 
machinery,  carriages,  and  linen  and  cotton 
goods.  The  manufacture  of  firearms,  how- 
ever, is  that  for  which  Li^  and  its  environs 
are  most  celebrated.  The  royal  cannon  foun- 
dery  was  established  there  in  1802. — ^A  village 
named  Legia  occupied  the  present  site  of 
the  town  in  the  7th  century.  In  mediffival 
Latin  it  was  called  Leodium.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  8th  century  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  who  in  the  10th  century  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  an  independent  sovereign  prince 
by  the  German  emperor.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century,  the  chapter  of  St.  Lam- 
bert cathedral  in  L\4ge  was  the  noblest  in  Eu- 
rope. The  repeated  conflicts  between  the  citi- 
zens and  their  bishops  and  the  bishops  against 
their  allies,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  are  described 
in  Scott*s  ''Quentin  Durward.'^  Charles  the 
Bold,  to  protect  the  bishop  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
inflicted  severe  punishment  upon  his  mutinous 
subjects  in  1467  by  abridging  their  privileges 
and  ordering  idl  the  fortiflcations  to  be  de- 
molished. In  1468,  the  citizens  having  re- 
sumed their  rebellious  conduct,  Charles  con- 
demned the  town  to  destruction,  and  all  the 


baildingB,  ezeept  churches  and  monttterio^ 
were  burned.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
slaughtered  on  this  occasion.  The  bishop,  how- 
ever, was  murdered  in  1482  by  WiDum  de 
la  Marck,  the  so  called  ''wild  boar  of  Aidea- 
nes,"  who  wished  to  obtain  the  mitre  for  his 
son.    But  the  audacity  of  the  bishops  was  not 
easily  to  be  subdued^and  one  of  them  declared 
war  against  Louis  XIV.,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  town  was  taken  by  the  French. 
Marshal  Bonfflers  bombarded  it  for  5  days  in 
1691,  and  eventually  abandoned  it  to  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,    who   stormed  the  dtadcil, 
Oct  28. 1702.    The  bishojpe  were  expelled  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  in  1789, 
but  reinstated  by  Austrian  troops  in  1791.   In 
1794  Li^e  was  annexed  to  France,  and  uidod- 
ed  in  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in 
1814.  In  1880 theLi^ois were thefirstand the 
most  enthusiastic  in  iSlyocatinff  the  national  in- 
dependence of  Belgium,  and  tne  citizens  have 
since  remained  nnoompromimng  champions  of 
libera]  institutions. 

LIEGNirZ,  a  governmental  district  of  Pros- 
jian  Silesia,  comprising  the  N.  W.  part  of  the 
province ;  area»  5,824 sq.  m. ;  pop.  921,002.  The 
surface  of  the  8. 'part  is  monnt^ous,  the  high- 
est point  being  Schneekoppe,  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  culminating  summit  of  the  Bifisen- 
gebirge.    Korthwurd  it  sinka  into  an  extenave 

Slain.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Oder,  the 
pree,  and  their  affluents.     Some  of  the  eofl, 
particularly  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Oder,  ii 
remarkably  fertile,  but  the  level  grounds  of  the 
centre  of  the  district  and  mnoh  of  the  land 
in  the  W.  are  sandy  and  overgrown  with  healL 
Among  the  minerals  are  copper,  tin,  arseniOi 
cobalt,  copperas,  coal,  lignite,  potters^  ckj,  &e> 
— ^LncoNiTZ,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  districti 
situated  between  the  Katzbach  and  Bchwux* 
wasser  near  their  junction,  and  on  the  Silefflsn 
and  Saxon  railway,  40  m.  W.  K.  W.  from  Bree- 
lau  and  180  m.  S.  £•  from  Berlin ;  pop.  about 
20,000.    It  is  an  old  but  well  built  and  hand- 
some town,  with  5  suburbs ;  ia  defended  by  a 
castie  and  surrounded  by  a  boulevard  planted 
with  trees.    It  contains  5  churches ;  the  Bitter 
academy,  a  school  for  nobles;  several hoBpitd9| 
a  public  library,  a  ^nnnasiani,  and  industrial 
and  other  schools.    It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  institution.   Its  manofactures  indnde 
table  linen,  hosiery,  hats,   tobacco^  ^     The 
annual  produce  of  vegetables  raised  in  the  Wtt' 
dens  of  the  suburbs  of  Liegnitz  is  estimated  at 
nearly  |80,000.— Frederic  the  Great  won  there 
one  of  his  victories  in  1760.    The  neighbonns 
field  of  Wahlstatt  witnessed  the  great  battle  of 
1241  agunst  the  Mongols,  and  of  1818  agtuut 
the  French.    Liegnitz  was  formeriy  the  capital 
of  a  principality.  The  title  of  princess  of  Liegnits 
was  conferred  by  Frederic  William  IIL,  Ung  of 
Prussia,  upon  the  Austrian  oonnteas  Augusta 
von  Harrach  (bom  Auff.  80,  1800),  whose  ao- 
quuntance  he  had  maoe  at  TOplitz,  and  with 
whom  he  contracted  a  morganrntic  marriage  at 
Charlottenburg,  Nov.  9, 1824. 
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LIEN  (Fr.  Uer^  to  tie  or  bindX  in  its  broader 
sense,  inclades  every  hold  upon  or  right  to  prop- 
erty to  secure  the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  thedkh 
oharge  of  an  obligation.  In  this  sense  it  indndes 
mortgaffea,  pledges,  bottomries,  and  respondent 
tia.  All  of  these  are  liens  created  by  contract; 
bat  in  a  narrower  and  more  specific  sense,  it 
has  been  weU  defined  as  "a  right  in  one  man 
to  retfdn  that  which  is  in  his  possession  belong- 
ing to  another  till  certain  demands  of  the  per- 
son in  possession  are  satisfied.*'  (Hammona  tt, 
Barclay,  S  East  227.)  liens  of  this  kind  are 
seldom  created  oy  contract  They  arise  almost 
always  by  the  operation  of  law  npon  the  rela- 
tion between  the  parties.  The  most  common 
of  these  are  the  liens  of  a  carrier,  an  innkeeper, 
a  &otor,  and  a  salvor.  In  addition  to  these, 
which  are  treated  under  their  own  titles,  it  may 
be  said  that  modern  law  tends  strongly  to  give 
this  secnrity  to  every  bailee,  or  person  to  whom 
property  is  delivered,  who  receives  the  proper- 
ty ior  the  pnrpose  of  improving  its  condition  or 
adding  to  its  valne  by  putting  his  labor  into  the 
matenals  supplied  him ;  as  a  tailor,  who  by  this 
rule  would  nave  a  lien  on  the  cloths  delivered 
him  to  make  up  into  garments,  for  his  wages  or 
compensation  for  so  doing ;  a  watchmaker,  em- 
ployed to  clean  or  repair  a  watch ;  a  bookbmder 
on  books  bound  by  him ;  dyers  on  goods  sent 
to  them  to  be  dyed,  &c  It  is  by  an  extension 
of  the  same  principle  that  an  attorney  has  a 
Hen  on  the  papers  in  his  hands,  and  on  any 
Judgment  or  money  he  may  receive,  for  his  de- 
mands against  his  dient  It  is  sud,  however, 
that  while  he  has  a  lien  to  cover  all  his  charges 
against  his  dient,  he  has  no  lien  on  money  re- 
covered, except  to  cover  his  charges  for  receiv- 
ing it,  whether  by  suit  or  otherwise.  For  a 
similar  reason,  a  banker  has  a  general  lien  on 
the  paper  securities  in  hb  hands  to  cover  his 
claims ;  and  so  has  an  insurance  broker,  and  if 
the  assured  transferred  his  interest  in  the  policy, 
the  transferee  would  take  it  subject  to  the  bro- 
ker's lien.  In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  lien  is  nothing  more  than  a  right  to 
retain  possession  of  the  property.  This  prin- 
dple  is  important,  because  it  makes  possession 
absolutdv  essential  to  the  lien,  and  therefore 
the  lien  is  lost  if  the  creditor  give  up  the  pos- 
session; for  the  creditor  is  then  supposed  to 
waive  and  renounce  the  security  he  has  upon 
the  thing  itself,  and  to  trust  only  to  his  personal 
demand  against  the  debtor.  For  an  analogous 
reason,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  if  one  who  has 
a  lien  to  secure  a  debt  receives  from  the  debtor 
other  and  adequate  security  for  the  debt,  he 
thereby  waives  and  loses  his  lien  on  the  goods; 
and  if  the  creditor  who  thus  loses  his  lien  by 
giYing  up  the  possession,  afterward  comes  into 
poasesdon  anew,  he  does  not  hold  the  goods  by 
lis  former  lien  for  security. — ^In  generd,  courts 
of  common  law  have,  properly  speaking,  no 
power  to  enforce  a  lien.  They  can  do  little 
more  than  leave  the  creditor  to  enforce  his  own 
lieo,  and  refhse  to  sustain  others  in  actions 
-which  would  defeat  the  lien.    But  courts  of 


equity  have  fdl  power  over  liens.  Upon  peti- 
Uon,  they  will  decree  a  sde  of  the  property  to 
pay  the  debt,  or  take  such  other  order  as  the 
case  may  require.  It  used  to  be  thought  that 
this  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  holder  of 
property  by  lien  could  avail  of  it  Now,  how- 
ever, it  seems  certain,  in  some  cases  of  lien, 
and  probably  in  all,  tnat  a  creditor  may  him- 
self sell  the  property  and  pay  the  debt  to  him- 
self, holding  the  bdance  of  proceeds,  if  any,  for 
the  debtor;  provided  that  in  all  tne  circum- 
stances of  the  sde,  the  notice  given  to  the 
debtor,  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  the  sde 
(whidi  shodd,  generally  at  least,  be  by  public 
auction),  he  consults,  in  all  fairness  and  with 
reasonable  discretion,  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  debtor.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  a 
kind  of  foredosure;  in  some  the  creditor  may 
have  a  writ  of  scire  facias  agdnst  the  debtor; 
in  others,  there  are  precise  provisions  of  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  (as  in  mechanics'  liens); 
and  in  all,  the  fdr  agreement  of  the  parties  will 
determine  their  rights  and  obligations.  There 
may  be  adverse  liens  on  the  same  thing,  and 
then  the  question  arises  as  to  which  shdl  pre- 
vail; and  when  that  which  prevails  is  satisfied, 
the  other  comes  into  effect  Thus  a  carrier  of 
goods  from  a  seUer  to  a  buyer  may  be  notified 
to  retdn  them  for  the  seller,  for  payment  of  his 
price;  but  the  carrier  has  himself  a  lien  for  the 
price  of  carrying  them.  He  will  therefore  hold 
the  goods  for  his  own  demand ;  but  when  that 
price  is  paid  to  him,  or  if  he  recovers  it  in  any 
way,  his  lien  is  discharged,  and  his  possession  £9 
now  the  possession  of  tiie  seller,  who  has  a  lien 
for  the  price.  This  lien  of  the  seller,  especidly 
by  the  extension  of  it  into  the  right  of  stoppa^^e 
in  transitu^  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  will 
be  treated  more  fully  under  the  heads  of  Sals, 
and  Stoppaob  in  Tbansitu. — ^Another  exceed- 
ingly important  lien  is  that  upon  the  land  of 
the  debtor,  created  in  favor  of  a  creditor  by  a 

iudgment,  or  find  decree,  of  a  court  of  law. 
be  law  and  practice  on  this  subject  are  singu- 
larly different  in  different  states.  Thus,  in  uie 
New  England  states,  a  judgment  is  no  lien 
whatever,  nor  is  execution  until  it  be  levied. 
But  in  those  states  land  may  be  attached  on 
mesne  process,  and  Ais  attachment,  when  re- 
turned and  recorded  as  the  law  requires,  is  a 
vdid  lien.  In  New  York  every  judgment  and 
find  decree  are  a  lien  on  the  real  estate  of  the 
debtor^  from  the  docketing  of  the  jud^ent 
This  lien  by  judgment  prevdls  in  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryknd,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Missouri.  The  limitations  to  or 
qudifications  of  this  law  are  very  various.  It 
u  said  to  have  been  copied  from  the  statute 
4  and  5  William  and  Mary,  ch.  20.  But  that 
statute  has  been  amended  by  the  statute  1  and 
2  Victoria,  ch.  110,  which  provides  that  the 
judgment  shdl  be  entered  into  a  record  book  at 
once,  and  a  fresh  memorandum  be  made  therein 
everv  5  years  aiterward.  In  New  York  Uie  lien 
continues  10  years.  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
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in  all  our  states  where  judgment  liens  e^dst, 
provisions  are  enacted  so  well  adapted  as  those 
of  the  last  English  statnte  to  gaarn  against  this 
lien  heing  an  ii^jarj  to  a  bona  Jide  purchaser 
of  the  land  for  valae. — ^Another  very  important 
lien  is  the  equitable  lien  of  a  seller  of  real  estate 
for  the  unpaid  balance  of  his  price.  This  also 
is  derived  ftom  England,  and  is  unknown  in 
some  of  our  states,  and  exists  with  much  varie- 
ty in  those  in  which  it  is  recognized.  It  is  not 
in  general  given  by  statute,  nor  is  it  acknowl- 
edged or  enforced  by  courts  of  an  exclusively 
common  law  jurisdiction.  It  is  only  an  equita- 
ble lien,  of  which  only  courts  of  equity  take 
cognizance.  Traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
Roman  civil  law,  but  it  undoubtedly  came  to 
this  oountiT  from  England,  where  it  falls  within 
the  setUed  practice  of  the  courts  of  equity. 
Hence,  in  those  of  our  states,  as  for  example  in 
New  England,  where  the  equity  powers  of  the 
courts  have  been  until  recently  very  limited, 
this  lien  of  the  vendor  is  almost  unknown.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  established  in  New  York, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Oarolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Ohio.  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
by  tne  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  Oon- 
necticut  it  exists  in  a  qualified  form,  and  did  so 
4n  Vermont  until  it  was  abolished  by  statute. 
The  effect  of  this  lien  is,  that  if  a  man  sells  real 
estate,  and  is  paid  half  of  the  price,  he  has  the 
estate  sold  as  his  security  for  the  balance,  as 
effectually  as  if  it  were  mortgaged  back  to  him. 
Hence  this  lien,  and  also  the  lien  by  judgment, 
are  sometimes  called  equitable  mortgages.  To 
prevent  this  from  becoming  a  trap  whereby 
subsequent  purchasers  may  be  deceived,  there 
are  various  rules  adopted  by  the  courts  of  dif- 
ferent states ;  the  substance  of  them  all  is,  that 
the  lien  is  valid  against  the  purchaser  himself^ 
his  widow,  and  his  heirs,  against  all  subsequent 
purchasers  who  buy  with  notice  or  knowledge 
of  the  lien,  and  against  all  subsequent  grantees 
who  take  without  consideration;  but  it  is  not 
valid  against  subsequent  bona  Jide  purchasers 
for  valuable  consideration.  Formerly  the  lien 
was  discharged  by  the  seller's  receiving  a  note 
or  bond  for  the  price  unpaid;  but  now  it  is  not 
discharged  unless  the  seller  receives  other  prop- 
erty as  collateral  security  for  the  amount  due. 
— Still  another  lien  of  great  importance  is  that 
of  mechanics  on  the  houses  and  ships  they  build 
or.  repair.  This  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
common  law,  and  it  has  no  existence  in  Eng- 
land. We  believe  that  It  was  derived  from  the 
maritime  lien  which  repairers  and  suppliers  have 
upon  a  foreign  vessel.  (See  Snippmo.)  It  is 
of  recent  introduction,  and  depends  almost 
wholly  upon  statutory  provisions;  and  these 
differ  so  much  as  to  leave  but  little  resemblance 
between  them,  except  on  the  main  point  They 
all  agree  in  giving  to  the  mechanic  a  hold  on 
the  ship  or  house  as  his  security  for  his  work 
upon  it,  and  sometimes  for  materials  supplied. 
To  prevent  this  lien  from  operating  injuriously 
iip<ui  owners  or  purchasers,  ignorant  of  it,  the 


various  Btatotes  require  public  notice  by  rseord 
in  some  form,  usually  with  the  town  or  dtj 
clerk  where  the  property  is  situated,  or  some 
similar  ofScer  whose  records  are  easily  aooes- 
Bible.    In  most^  and  perhaps  all  of  the  states 
where  this  lien  is  known,  it  remiuns  in  force  but 
a  short  time,  usually  but  2  or  8  months,  unless 
an  action  is  brooght  to  enforce  it—The  recip* 
rocal  liens  which  a  ship  has  on  its  cargo  and 
the  cargo  on  the  ship,  those  of  sailors  on  the 
ship,  those  of  repairers  and  supplier^  or  "ma- 
terial men,"  as  they  are  called  in  maritime  lav, 
and  some  others  of  similar  character,  wiU  be 
considered  in  the  article  Shipping. 

LIEUTENANT,  an  officer  next  m  rank  be* 
low  a  captain,  in  whose  absence  he  commands 
the  company. — The  Lxbutxvakt-Oolonkl  is  the 
second  commissioned  officer  of  a  regiment,  im* 
mediately   subordinate   to    the  colonel.— The 
LixuTBirAirr-GBNEBAL,  in  the  United  States, 
holds  military  rank  only  below  the  president) 
who  is  commander-in-chief.    The  title  has  been 
conferred  only  on  Washington  and  on  Winfield 
Scott  In  French  history,  the  lieutenant  ghM 
du  rayaufM  is  a  person  invested  with  the  pow- 
ers of  regent  in  temporary  emersencies.    Thus, 
the  count  d'Artois  (afterward  Charles  X.)  took 
this  title  on  entering  France  in  1814,  and  held 
it  till  the  arrival  of  Louis  XVIIL    The  duke  of 
Orleans  in  1680  was  appointed  to  this  office  by 
tiie  chamber  of  deputies,  before  he  accepted  the 
crown  as  Louis  Philippe. 

LIEVEN,  DoBOTHXA,  princess  of,  a  Russian 
diplomatist,  bom  in  St  Petersbnrg  in  Dec.  1784| 
died  in  Paris,  Jan.  26, 1857.     Her  father,  Chnsr 
toph  von  Benkendor£El  originally  belonging  to 
the  inferior  gentry  of  Esthonia,  pushed  his  fo^ 
tunes  by  the  aid  of  his  wife,  a  German  woman 
of  low  origin,  who  was  a  chambermaid  and  fa- 
vorite of  the  empress  of  Panl.  Her  eldest  brother, 
Count  Alexander,  was  the  all-powerfbl  minister 
of  police  of  the  emperor  Niobolaa.  She  received 
a  brilliant  education,  and  at  an  early  age  mar- 
ried, at  the  suggestion  of  the  empress,  the  prinos 
Cbnstoph  Lieven,  the  adon  of  an  ancient  Li- 
Tonian  familv,  and  for  a  time  Ras^an  minister 
of  war.  His  &ther,  Baron  Lieven,  was  a  lieuten- 
ant-general in  the  Russian  army ;  andhia  moth- 
er, Charlotte  de  Voase  by  birth,  who  had  been 
governess  of  the  daughters  of  the  emperor  Paul, 
was  created  a  princess  in  1826,  and  died  in 
1828.    Thus  powerfhlly  connected,  the  Lievens 
obtained  the  Prussian  embassy  daring  the  stormy 
era  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  remained  for  some  time 
in  Berlin,  where  the  remarkable  aptitude  of  the 
princess  in  dealing  with  pnblic  affairs  and  her 
eminent   sodal   qualities  fonnd    fbh   display. 
While  controlling  the  main  springs  of  poli^- 
cal  action  in  Berlin  by  her  personal  exertions 
and  social  prestige,  she  sncceeded  in  ahapiDg 
the  opinions  of  the  court  of  8t.  Petersburg  by 
carrying  on  an  extensive  official  and  priTste 
correspondence  with  her  mother-in-law,  with 
her  brother,  and  with  the  czar  himself.    After 
the  French  invasion  of  Bnssia  in  1812  she  left 
with  her  husband  the  court  of  Prosua  for  that 
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of  8t.  James^  where  he  was  accredited  on  Kns- 
sian  ambassador.    She  soon  became  as  conspio- 
notis  in  London  as  she  had  been  in  Berlin,  her 
diplomatic  manoenvres  aiding  not  a  little  her  hns- 
band,  as  they  did  also  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  Gentz, 
who  came  to  London  between  1812  and  1814 
on  a  special  mission  from  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment   In  1815  she  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  many  distingaished  persons  who  at- 
tended the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  many  of 
her  intrignes  there  were  said  not  to  have  been 
exclusively  of  a  political  nature.    The  princess 
of  Lieven,  the  princess  Zanaide  Yolkonski,  and 
the  grand  dachess  of  Oldenburg  (sister  of  Alex- 
ander I.),  were  the  great  rivals  for  beauty  and 
genius  in  Yiennese  society,  and  they  were  called 
"the  three  graces.*^     From  that  time  until 
1834,  when  Uie  prince  was  recalled  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Mme.  Lieven  held  a  leading  position 
in  the  highest  political  and  social  circles  of 
London,  where  she  competed  eagerly  for  the 
honors  of  superior  diplomatic  skill  with  Talley- 
rand, then  for  a  time  French  ambassador  in 
England,  and  more  particularly  with  his  accom- 
plished and  crafty  niece  the  duchess  of  Bino. 
Her  saloon  in  London  was  a  curious  laboratory 
in  which  she  endeavored  to  color  and  shape  afi 
political  elements  in  accordance  with  the  auto- 
cratic system  of  government,  of  which  Russia 
was  then  the  chief  exponent.    No  sooner  did  a 
public  question  of  English  or  European  interest 
arise  than  the  princess  applied  all  the  many  re- 
sources of  her  cunning  and  plotting  disposition, 
in  order  to  derive  from  it  some  benefit  for  her 
imperial  master,  or  to  engraft  upon  it  Russian 
political  idiosyncrasies.  During  the  agitation  in 
England  in  regard  to  the  Grecian  struggle  for 
independence,  she  was  on  the  side  of  the  PhU- 
hellenists,  not  from  any  sympathy  with  liberty, 
but  with  a  view  of  strengthening  Russia  by 
weakening  Turkey.     She  was  active  among 
those  who  conspired  agmnst  the  establishment 
of  Belgium  as  an  independent  kingdom.    Her 
talents  and  blandishments  were  duly  appre- 
ciated in  London  society,  but  she  was  too  fond 
of  political  intrigue  and  agitation  to  command 
the  fdll  confidence  of  English  statesmen.  Gastle- 
reagh.  Canning,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  Great  Britain,  however,  were  among 
her  intimate  acquaintances.    With  a  view  of 
giving  the  tzesarevitch  (the  present  emperor 
Alexander  II.)  the  benefit  of  the  instruction 
and  the  society  of  a  lady  of  Mme.  Lieven's  vast 
experience,  she  and  her  husband  were  recalled 
to  St  Petersburg  in  1834.     The  prince  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  young  Alexander, 
but  his  ofiice  was  almost  nominal,  and  for  some 
time  his  wife  discharged  his  functions  as  tutor 
as  efficiently  as  she  had  acquitted  herself  of  his 
duties  as  ambassador.    He  however  accompa- 
nied the  tzesarevitch  on  his  travels  in  southern 
Eorope,  while  ttie  princess,  who  had  been  previ- 
ously appomted  lady  in  waiting  of  the  empress, 
remainea  attached  to  the  Russian  court.    In 
1835  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  two  of  her 
children,  respectively  aged  13  and  8.    Afflicted 
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by  this  calamity  and  yearning  for  a  change,  and 
at  the  same  time  for  a  more  independent  social 
atmosphere,  she  established  herself  in  Paris  in 
188^  where  slie  took  up  her  residence  in  the 
h6tel  Talleyrand,  the  large  and  beautifid  man- 
sion inhabited  formerly  by  that  minister,  from 
whom  its  name  is  derived.    After  the  death  of 
her  husband,  which  occurred  during  his  visit 
in  Rome,  Jan.  10,  1839,  she  continued  to  reside 
in  Paris,  where  her  house  became  a  great  social 
focus  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.    She 
was  on  peculiar  terms  of  intimacy  with  M.Guizot, 
with  whom  she  had  become  acquainted  in  Lon- 
don. She  has  been  often  called  the  E^^eria  of  that 
statesman;    but  while  the  associations  which 
mythological  traditions  establish  between  the 
nymph  of  that  name  and  the  Roman  lawgiver 
Numa  were  believed  to  have  been  matrimonial  as 
well  as  political,  the  relations  between  the  adroit 
Russian  princess  and  the  austere  French  legis- 
lator were  understood  to  be  based  solely  upon 
mutual  friendship  and  strong  political  sympa- 
thies; and  the  report  circulated  shortly  before 
her  death  of  their  private  marriage  was  not 
credited.  The  saloon  of  the  princess  of  Lieven  in 
Paris  was  for  many  years  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
chief  political,  literary^  artistic,  and  social  celeb- 
rities of  that  metropolis,  and  the  motley  assem- 
bly of  persons  who  congregated  there  included 
almost  all  phases  of  society,  from  the  stately 
prime  minister  down  to  the  sprightly  comedian. 
Hence  it  became  one  of  the  fountain  heads  of 
the  political  and  fashionable  gossip  of  Paris. 
Thiers  and  Mol6,  the  representative  of  Metter- 
nich^s  policy,  Oount  Apponyi,  and  the  constitu- 
tional Spanish  statesman  Martinez  de  la  Rosa, 
Lord  Granville  and  Gen.  Oass,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
and  Mr.  Bowring,  Mme.  Thiers  and  Mme.  de 
Flahaut  (the  British  Baroness  Keith),  politi- 
cians, diplomatists,  and  ladies  of  all  parties,  met 
at  the  receptions  of  the  princess ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  Russian  embassy  was  done 
in  her  boudoirs.    With  correspondents  and  ac- 
quaintances in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  with 
her  great  control  over  society,  she  obtained  a 
mass  of  political  and  personal  information  which 
she  forwarded  to  her  friends  in  Russia.    She 
was  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  with  almost 
every  eminent  statesman  of  her  time,  excepting 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  distrusted  her  influence,  ^ 
and  of  whom  she  became  accordingly  an  unre- 
lenting enemy.    After  the  revolution  of  Feb. 
24,  1818,  she  removed  to  London,  but  returned 
to  Paris  during  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, and  resumed  her  receptions  in  the  h6tel 
Talleyrand,  when,  beside  Guizot  and  the  duke 
of  Noailles  and  man^  of  the  other  old  attend- 
ants upon  her  reunions,  Oount  Momy,  Persi- 
gny,  Fould,  and  other  notabilities  of  the  new 
regime,  soon  united  there  in  social  intercourse. 
Her  saloon,  however,  possessed  no  longer  the 
cosmopolitan  prestige  which  distinguished  it  in 
former  times,  and  was  regarded  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Orleans  partrr,  although  the 
princess  herself  professed  to  keep  aloof  from 
all  political  agitation.    After  the  proclamation 
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of  the  empire,  she  was  introdaoed  at  the  conrt 
of  Kapoleoa  III.,  and  for  some  time  preced- 
ing the  Crimean  war  her  saloon  hecame  again 
of  great  political  importance,  the  princess  aid- 
ing the  Russian  ambassador  Count  Kisseleff  in 
keeping  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  informed  of 
the  progress  of  events.  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  however,  when  Kisseleff  and  the  prin- 
cipal Russian  residents  of  Paris  went  to  Brussels, 
the  princess  also  spent  some  time  in  that  city, 
and  was  visited  there  bv  her  faithful  friend  M. 
Gnizot.  In  Jan.  1855,  she  sought  and  received, 
under  the  plea  of  ill  health,  permission  to  re- 
turn to  Paris,  where  she  lived  in  tlie  utmost 
retirement  until  after  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
1856,  when  her  hotel  was  again  thrown  open  to 
her  numerous  friends.  Earlj  in  Jan.  1857,  her 
health  began  to  fail;  but  she  was  in  full  posses- 
sion of  her  mental  powers  to  the  last  moment. 
She  was  a  Protestant  in  faith,  and  previous  to 
her  decease  had  a  long  interview  with  M.  Cn- 
vier,  a  Protestant  minister  of  Paris.  Her  death- 
bed was  attended  by  her  eldest  son  Prince  Paul, 
by  her  nephew  Count  Benkendorff  of  Stuttgart, 
and  by  M.  Guizot  She  left  a  large  fortune  and 
a  remarkable  collection  of  valuable  jewelry. — 
The  princess  of  Lieven  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive diplomatists  of  modem  times.  Her  knowl- 
edge of  history,  literature,  and  languages  was 
extensive;  she  wrote  and  spoke  the  French  lan- 
guage with  great  elegance  and  facility.  Her 
memoirs  would  undoubtedly  throw  light  npon 
many  of  the  diplomatic  transactions  of  the  last 
50  years ;  but  the  announcement  which  appear- 
ed soon  after  her  death,  that  she  had  left  them 
in  a  state  of  preparation  for  publication,  seems  to 
have  been  premature,  although  it  is  well  known 
that  a  great  mass  of  political  correspondence 
and  documents  is  contained  among  her  papers. 

LIFE  INSURANCE.    See  Insubancb. 

LIFE  PRESERVER,  a  contrivance  brought 
into  general  use  within  the  lost  80  or  40  years 
as  a  means  of  preserving  persons  from  drown- 
ing. It  has  been  made  by  act  of  the  U.  S. 
government  and  of  some  of  the  states  a  neces- 
sary article  of  furniture  of  steamboats,  each 
boat  being  required  to  keep  at  hand  a  certain 
number  proportionate  to  her  passenger  capacity. 
Life  preservers  have  been  made  of  various  forms 
.and  materials,  the  object  in  view  being  to  fur- 
nish a  very  buoyant  article  that  can  be  readily 
and  securely  attached  to  the  upper  i>art  of  the 
person,  or  seized  and  held  by  those  in  the  wa- 
ter. Pieces  of  cork  have  answered  this  pur- 
pose, being  convenienUy  shaped  for  fitting  to 
the  body andprovided  with  cords  for  attaching 
them  fast  Hollow  vessels  of  wood  or  tinned 
iron,  made  air-tight,  and  shaped  so  as  to  serve 
on  board  the  vessel  as  seats,  have  been  much 
used.  In  one  form  the  seat  is  made  double, 
and  opening  on  hinges  forms  a  rectangular 
float  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  aperture  suf- 
ficient to  admit  the  body  of  a  man,  his  arms 
hanging  over  the  sides.  Bags  of  caoutchouc,  so 
made  as  to  be  readily  filled  with  air  by  blowing 
into  them,  and  shaped  for  fitting  round  the  neck 


pr  body,  have  also  been  largely  employed  for 
life  preservers ;  and  in  other  forms  they  have 
been  made  into  vests,  shirts,  and  jackets,  which, 
constantly  worn  on  board  the  vessel,  couid  when 
occasion  required  be  distended  with  air,  giving 
great  buoyancy  to  the  person  wearing  them. 

LIGHT  (Sax.  lihty  allied  to  Lat.  lux,  and 
Gr.  XvKTf,  a  shining),  a  name  given,  first,  to  the 
yet  unknown  physical  agent  or  cause  of  the 
illumination  and  visibility  of  bodies  in  nature; 
secondly,  to  the  condition  of  bodies  whDe  acted 
on  by  such  cause ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  sensation 
arising  from  the  reception  of  its  influence  npon 
the  sensitive  portion  of  the  eye.    Important  as 
is  the  part  which  light  plays  in  the  physical 
universe,  and  familiar  as  are  its  manifestations, 
we  can  as  yet  speak  with  certainty  only  of  its 
phenomena  and  their  laws.     But  these  very 
facts  have  served  in  all  ages  to  render  the  sub- 
ject one  of  peculiar  interest  to  philosophical 
minds ;  and  many  theories  of  the  nature  of  light 
have  accordingly  been  proposed,  some  of  which 
will  presently  be  named.    All  natural  obiecta 
are  obviously  divisible  into  two  classes:  those 
which  originally  give  forth  or  emit  ligbL  and 
those  whidi  do  not.    The  former  are  self-lumi- 
nous, or,  as  com^nonly  termed,  luminous,  and 
are  spoken  of  as  sources  of  light;  the  latter 
are  commonly  said  to  be  non-luminous.    Most 
bodies  on  which  light  from  a  luminous  sonrce 
falls  become  for  the  time  capable  of  impresfflng 
the  retina  in  the  same  manner,  though  not  in 
so  intense  a  degree,  as  the  origind  sonrce; 
bodies  in  this  state  are  said  to  be  illuminated, 
and  in  truth  they  are  rendeted  temporarily  lu- 
minous.   The  great  and  incessant  sonrcee  of 
light  are  the  bodies  which  we  now  term  snns — 
the  centre  of  our  planetary  system,  and  the  fixed 
stars.     All  solid  substances,  heated  to  about 
977**  F.,  begin  to  emit  light,  and  ore  then  said 
to  be  incandescent.    The  light,  at  first  a  dark 
red.  becomes  successively  bright  red,  yellow, 
bluish,  and  white,  its  brilliancy  at  from  2000^ 
to  8000^  becoming  quite  insupportable  to  the 
eye.    Liquids  and  gases  require  a  higher  tem- 
perature before  incandescence  bedns.    Simple 
flame  is  incandescent  gas ;  but  the  oright  flames 
of  illuminating  gases,  coal,  wood,  iic,  are  ren- 
dered so  by  the  presence  in  them  of  ignited  solid 
particles,  usually  of  carbon.    The  incandescent 
or  ignited  state  is  produced  by  heat  only ;  but 
the  cause  of  tiie  heat  may  be  chemical  action, 
electricity,  friction,  or  compression.     Certain 
minerals,  after  exposure  to  the  sun,  emit  liglit 
in  the  dark;  wooa  and  some  animal  substances, 
as  the  bodies  of  fish  in  certain  states  of  de> 
cay,  give  out  light  unaccompanied  with  sen- 
sible heat ;  and  many  living  bodies,  as  glow- 
worms, similarly  emit  light ;  these  cases  will 
be  treated  in  the  article  Pbosphoskscbxcb.     A 
new  source  has  lately  been  found  in  the  con- 
version of  dark  radiations  to  light,  for  which 
see  Fluobescbkcs.    Thus  the  direct  sonroes  of 
light  may  be  grouped  in  4  daises — suns,  incan- 
descence, phosphorescence,  and  fluorescence; 
although  the  third  of  these  includes  eases  which 
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are  probably  quite  unlike,  and  may  require  a 
farther  analysis.  The  visibility  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  and  of  remote  objects  on  the  earth,  proves 
the  great  distance  to  which,  and  freedom  with 
whidi,  either  the  agent  producing  light  or  its 
effect  is  transmitted  through  space.  A  space 
or  body  which  offers  no  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  such  effect,  is  a  free  or  perfect  medium 
for  light;  any  body  which  intercepts  a  portion 
only  of  the  light,  is  an  imperfect  medium.  The 
interplanetary  spaces  are  assumed  to  be  exam- 
ples of  the  former,  water  and  glass  of  the  latter; 
and  the  latter  kind  of  medium  may  be  either 
homogeneous  throughout  its  extent,  or  hetero- 
geneous. That,  in  a  homogeneous  medium,  the 
laminous  effect  is  propagated  always  in  straight 
lines,  is  a  truth  derivable  from  many  simple 
observations,  and  one  which  was  understood 
bj  Euclid  and  the  followers  of  Plato.  The 
eniisdon  of  light  from  a  luminous  body  thus 
tends  to  occur  in  all  directions  in  straight  lines, 
and  is  termed  radiation.  The  lines  of  luminous 
action  or  effect  are  what  we  term  rays;  so  that 
these  are  not  necessarily  distinct  and  individual 
objects  having  the  form  of  needles  or  straight 
filaments,  as  often  conceived  of,  but  merely  the 
plaoee  of  certain  lines  in  space  joining  a  lumi- 
nous with  lighted  points.  A  collection  of  these 
lines,  parallel,  forms  a  beam  of  light;  of  lines 
separating  as  tliey  advance,  a  divergent  pencil ; 
approaching  as  they  advance,  a  convergent  pen- 
cil. Any  highly  perfect  medium  for  light  is 
said  to  be  transparent  or  diaphanous ;  and  the 
property  of  such  a  medium  is  termed  diapha- 
neity. Bodies  through  which  objects  are  indis- 
tinctly visible  are  said  to  be  semi-transparent; 
those  through  which  only  a  glimmer  of  light  is 
received,  showing  the  places  but  not  the  char- 
acters of  objects  on  the  further  side,  translucent; 
and  those  through  which  no  perceptible  light 
paraes,  opaque.  Thin  plates  of  clear  and  well 
polished  glass,  or  ordinary  layers  of  air,  are  al- 
most perfectly  transparent;  but  with  increase 
of  thickness  of  any  such  medium,  more  light  is 
intercepted,  and  the  transparency  of  the  entire 
depth  lowered.  Ground  glass,  oiled  paper,  pol- 
ished horn,  and  gold  leaf  are  good  examples  of 
translucency.  As  the  effect  of  increased  depth 
of  medium,  the  sun's  rays  are  mudi  less  power- 
fbl  when  coming  to  us  from  the  horizon  than 
when  from  the  meridian.  Bouguer  has  calcu- 
lated that,  at  a  depth  of  700  miles,  the  atmo- 
sphere would  become  totally  opaque  to  solar 
light,  as  water  is  at  a  depth  of  about  700  feet. 
The  conclusion  is  that  absolute  transparency  and 
absolute  opacity  are  alike  unknown  to  us ;  hence 
that  all  bodies,  at  least  in  certain  degreed  of 
tenuity,  are  media  which  transmit  a  portion  of 
the  incident  light,  and  intercept  another  portion. 
Bat  when  rays  from  a  luminous  source  strike  the 
sarfaoe  of  a  body  in  any  degree  opaque,  and  which 
is  not  absolutely  rough  and  blacK,  a  portion  of 
the  incident  light,  greater  or  less^  is  returned 
from  such  surface.  In  proportion  as  the  surface 
is  polished,  a  larger  portion  of  light,  which  pro- 
ceeds back  at  an  angle  bearing  always  a  fixed  re- 


lation to  that  of  the  incidence,  is  returned.  In 
proportion  as  the  surface  is  rough,  and  at  the 
same  time  approaches  a  light  color,  or  white,  a 
laraer  portion  of  light  is  returned  in  an  entirely 
dinerent  manner;  in  this  latter  case,  every  point 
of  the  surface  impinged  upon  becomes  a  centre 
from  which  light  having  the  color  of  the  object 
radiates  in  all  directions,  as  from  a  self-luminons 
body.  In  proportion  as  an  illuminated  body  is 
both  light-colored  and  smooth,  at  least  up  to  a 
tolerable  degree  of  polish,  it  returns  more  light 
of  both  the  sorts  now  named;  but  though  the 
two  kinds  of  rays  are  thus  in  certain  directions 
intermixed,  their  effects  are  not  so.  The  light 
returned  at  a  definite  angle,  and  whose  resiliency 
is  due  to  polish  of  the  arresting  surface,  always 
shows  in  that  single  direction  images  of  the 
object  from  which  the  incident  rays  proceeded, 
and  that  are  perfect  in  the  ratio  of  the  quan- 
tity of  light  thus  returning.  The  light  radiated 
from  every  point  of  the  illuminated  surface,  and 
in  all  directions,  never  shows  images  of  its 
source,  but  always  renders  visible  the  illumi- 
nated object  itself.  The  former  set  of  returned 
rays,  moreover,  have  always  the  color  of  the 
light  from  the  original  source;  the  latter  have 
always  the  proper  color  of  the  illuminated  body. 
Thus,  in  all  req)ect6,  these  two  kinds  of  return- 
ed rays  are  found,  by  the  observation  of  the 
daily  phenomena  of  light,  to  be  radically  dif- 
ferent; and  this  difference  Arago  and  othera 
have  experimentally  verified.  (^  Colob.)  It 
is  customary,  in  most  or  all  treatises  and  books 
upon  this  subject,  to  say  that  the  two  kinds  of 
returned  light  are  thrown  back  from  the  illu- 
minated body  in  essentially  the  same  manner. 
That  portion  returned  at  a  definite  angle  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  regularly  reflected ;  that  por- 
tion which  is  radiated  in  all  directions  is  said  to 
be  irregularly  reflected;  the  explanation  of  the 
difference  in  the  results  being  that,  in  the  former 
case,  the  beams  and  pencils  are  returned  in 
their  proper  relations  to  each  other;  in  the  lat- 
ter, shivered  or  splintered  bv  the  roughness  of 
the  surface  on  which  they  had  impinged,  and 
scattered  in  all  directions.  This  explanation  is 
not  satisfactory ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  radical  difference  of  the  results.  Light 
reflected,  upon  any  supposition  or  in  any  man- 
ner, must  Ihb,  after  as  bsfore  reflection,  the  light 
of  the  original  luminary  or  source,  must  have 
the  colors  of  that  light,  and  can  only  show  im- 
ages of  the  source  from  which  it  proceeded.  So 
long  as  it  rebounds  from  a  surface,  it  can  show 
us  no  qualities  of  that  surface,  but  only  its  own ; 
just  as  echoed  sounds  never  in  themselves  con- 
vey to  us  the  qualities  of  the  echoing  surface, 
but  always  those  of  the  original  bell,  voice,  or 
other  source  of  sound;  the  surface  impinged 
on,  when  too  much  broken,  returning  noth- 
ing at  all.  But  the  experiments  showing  that 
the  light  by  which  illuminated  objects  are  visi- 
ble is  light  polarized  by  refraction,  and  hence 
has  emerged  through  the  surface  of  the  visible 
object,  instead  of  being  reflected  from  it,  are 
conclusive.   As,  of  two  pianos  or  viols  near  each 
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other,  when  one  is  forcibly  stmck,  the  accord- 
ant strings  of  the  other  are  thrown  into  agita- 
tion, and  so  reciprocate  or  reproduce  (not  reflect) 
the  original  sound;  so,  when  light  falls  npon 
anj  bodj  not  so  highly  polished  as  to  return  it 
all  by  reflection,  or  as  a  mirror  (and  no  bodies 
do  this  perfectly),  some  portion  of  the  light 
enters  among  the  superficial  molecules  of  the 
body,  is  arrested  by  them,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
citing an  a^tation  among  them  similar  in  cha> 
acter  to,  though  less  in  degree  than,  that  of  the 
origintd  luminary,  and  the  molecules  thus  agi- 
tated become  temporarily  new  centres  of  radia- 
tion, throwing  off  their  own,  not  reflected  light, 
in  all  directions.  It  is  only  necessary  further  to 
suppose  that  the  molecules  have  by  their  con- 
stitution the  ability  to  respond  only  to  agita- 
tions of  rays  of  a  certain  color  or  colors.  Here, 
again,  we  have  an  exact  parallel  in  sounds;  for 
ii^  of  two  instruments  containing  each  a  com- 
plete octave,  all  the  keys  of  one  were  forcibly 
struck  at  once,  all  the  keys  of  the  other  would 
together  reciprocate  (the  case  of  bodies  that  in 
sunlight  appear  white) ;  while,  if  the  second  in- 
strument comprised  but  some  portion  of  an  oc- 
tave, only  the  keys  present  could  respond  (the 
case  of  bodies  that  in  sunlight  appear  colored). 
All  visible  ob^'ects,  then,  and  to  the  exact  extent 
of  their  visibility,  are  such  because  they  are  for 
the  time  luminous;  the  difference  being  that 
luminaries  proper  and  incandescent  bodies  are 
originally  and  permanently  light-giving  during 
the  continuance  of  certain  conditions,  while  the 
objects  they  illuminate  are  thus  rendered  sec- 
ondarily and  temporarily  luminous. — ^We  are 
now  prepared  to  understand  the  ways  in  which 
light  falling  on  media  or  bodies  is  disposed  of. 
1.  In  the  degree  in  which  the  body  is  both 
opaque  and  polished,  the  impinging  rays  are 
caused  to  rebound,  returning  at  a  definite  angle; 
t.  0.,  the  light  unaereoes  reflection.  2.  In  the 
degree  in  which,  with  a  polished  or  otherwise 
favorable  surface,  the  body  is  transparent,  the 
rays  enter  and  pass  through  it  (transmission). 
Under  peculiar  conditions,  this  transmitted  light 
is  bent  from  its  path  (refraction) ;  or  decomposed 
into  elementary  colors  (dispersion);  or  it  be- 
comes endowed  with  peculiar  relations  called 
polarities,  in  respect  to  media  or  surfaces  it  may 
afterward  impinge  on  (nolarization).  For  the 
laws  of  these  several  plienomena,  see  Optios, 
and  PoLABizATioN.  8.  In  the  de^e  in  which 
the  body  is  opaque,  or  its  surface  is  unpolished, 
or  both,  the  original  light  enters  and  disap- 
pears within  the  body ;  it  undergoes  extinction. 
This  result,  when  the  light  is  not  reSmitted,  but 
lost  as  such,  is  commonly  termed  the  absorption 
of  light ;  but,  unless  understood  as  a  swallowing 
up  of  the  luminous  energy  in  the  work  or  effects 
it  can  produce,  the  term  is  not  well  chosen. 
The  obvious  idea  of  absorption  is  that  of  the 
action  of  a  porous  body  in  absorbing  liquids  and 
gases.  But,  unlike  the  case  of  these  latter  sub- 
stances, the  light  taken  in  by  a  dark  object  does 
not  remain  in  it  as  light ;  all  we  know  is  that  it 
disappears  within  the  body — ^it  is  extmguished 


as  light.  And  yet  it  is  not  lost,  as  no  form  of 
energy  can  be ;  but  in  disappearing,  it  pes 
place  to  one  of  two  classes  of  results.  8o  Sr  as 
the  molecules  of  the  extinguishing  body  are 
fitted  to  reciprocate  the  energy  or  antatioiL  it 
tends  to  impart  to  them,  they  are  affected  a^ 
cordingly,  becoming  new  centres  of  agitation, 
and  of  radiation  of  li^ht,  by  which  the  body 
then  becomes  visible  m  all  directions;  this  is 
secondary  luminosity.  But  so  far  as,  owing  to 
the  character  of  the  molecules,  or  their  reUdoa 
to  the  colors  in  the  rays  they  receive,  they  can- 
not thus  reciprocate  and  reSmit  the  incident 
light,  this  is  extinguished  as  Ught  and  nude  to 
reappear  in  some  other  form,  as  that  of  heat  in 
black  and  dark  bodies,  and  in  other  cases,j)rob-  i 
ably,  that  of  electricity,  or  chemical  amuty.  I 
Striking  confirmations  of  these  views  are  fom 
in  the  facts  that  the  most  transparent  media,  is 
pure  glass,  become  highly  opaque  and  visible  liy 
simply  grinding  and  roughening  their  sorfaoes; 
and  that  no  body  can  be  seen  of  a  color  tiiat  is 
not  in  the  light  Ming  on  it ;  so  that  an  oljeet 
that  in  ordinary  lights  is  of  a  fiery  red,  iBnim- 
nated  only  by  a  pure  blue  light  appears  blact 
— ^As  a  consequence  of  the  general  straight-lined 
propagation  of  light,  the  space  on  the  side  of 
an  opaque  body  opposite  to  any  luminary  uad 
be  in  respect  to  its  rays  left  in  darkne^  thn 
forming  a  shadow.  The  term  shadow  is  coin- 
monly  applied  to  the  darkened  spot  on  mj 
light  screen  or  surface,  from  which  oy  an  inter- 
vening opaque  body  the  light  has  been  inter 
cepted.  But  in  truth,  such  dark  spot  or  fisure 
is  always  a  mere  section  of  the  true  sbaoov, 
and  owing  to  the  cutting  of  the  surface  showing 
it  in  some  direction  across  the  axis  of  the  tine 
shadow.  The  latter,  whenever  the  lumnoas 
surface  is  very  small,  compared  with  the  sizeof 
the  intercepting  body,  is  always  in  efSsct  a  frus- 
tum of  a  cone,  or  regular  or  irregular  pyramidal 
figure,  whose  apex  is  the  luminous  point,  its  less- 
er base  a  cross  section  of  the  opaque  body,  and 
its  larger  base  found  either  on  the  screen  alre^ 
mentioned,  or  lost  in  space.  The  form  of  the 
darkened  ngure  thus  cast  is  of  course  determb' 
ed  by  that  of  across  section  of  the  object.  When 
the  luminary  is  larger  than  the  opaque  body,  the 
figure  in  space  from  which  all  light  of  thefonner 
will  be  excluded  is  conoidal  or  pyramidal,  bal- 
ing its  base  at  the  section  of  the  obstraetiiig 
body,  and  its  apex  in  space  where  the  nn 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  body  meet  beyond 
it  When  the  surface  of  the  luminary  is  some- 
what extended,  there  will  be  a  belt  of  spaasnr 
rounding  the  complete  shadow,  from  which  h^ 
from  some  but  not  all  parts  of  the  luminary  wiD 
be  intercepted.  This  partially  lighted  space, 
when  made  evident  on  any  screen  or  sar&«p 
is  called  the  penumbra;  the  middle  or  darkest 
portion,  the  umbra.  In  the  case  of  the  wm* 
shadow  cast  on  the  earth,  the  partial  shadow,  be 
ing  in  fact  a  hollow  cone  enclosing  the  compete 
one,  becomes  manifest  on  ^e  earth's  sarfice  as  i 
partially  lighted  ring  surrounding  one  of  com- 
plete exclusion  of  the  sun's  direct  ray&  0^  ^ 
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speet  to  fringes  borderinff  shadows,  seo  Diffsao- 
Tioir  OF  Light.)  Tlie  aeptii  of  a  shadow  cast 
where  a  single  light  is  present  is  jndeed  by  con- 
trast ;  and  it  is  therefore  pronouncea  intense  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the  light 
sorronnding  it  Light,  emanating  from  a  point 
or  minnte  laminoas  surface,  follows  the  same 
law  of  decrease  with  distance  as  all  other 
forces  radiating  Arom  a  point ;  namely,  the  in- 
tensity at  any  distance  is  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  square  of  the  distance.  Consequently,  if 
two  lights  of  unequal  brilliancies  can  oe  placed 
at  such  distances  from  a  screen  that,  falling  on 
different  parts  of  it,  the  shadows  they  cast,  or 
the  illumination  they  give,  become  of  sensibly 
equal  intensity,  then  it  follows  that,  within  the 
limits  of  error  necessary  to  vision,  the  two  lights 
have  illuminating  powers  that  are  to  each  other 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  re- 
spective distances  from  the  screen ;  and  hence, 
other  oualities  being  also  considered,  their  rela- 
tive values  for  purposes  of  illumination  are  read- 
ilv  found.  If  the  two  sources  of  artificial  light, 
plaoed  at  distances  of  8  and  4  feet  respectively 
firom  a  screen,  cast  separately  equal  shadows  or 
illumination  on  parts  of  the  screen,  then,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  value  of  the  latter  is  \^  that 
of  the  former.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  photometry,  or  light-measuring ;  and  any  con- 
trivance for  carrying  into  effect  such  compari- 
sons is  called  a  photometer.  Of  these  there  i^ 
several  forms  in  use;  among  the  earliest  are 
those  of  Bumford,  in  which  the  shadows  cast 
are  compared,  and  of  Ritchie,  in  which  the  two 
^es,  looking  into  separate  compartments  of  a 
box  something  like  that  for  holding  stereographs, 
see  each  a  portion  of  a  screen  illuminated  by 
one  of  the  two  lights  only,  and  thus  pronounce 
-when  the  two  reach  equal  brilliancy.  But  in 
an  these  simpler  en>edients  there  are  sources 
of  error,  especially  that  arising  from  differences 
of  color  in  the  two  lights,  which  readily  deceive 
the  eye  in  respect  to  the  mere  fact  of  equal  or 
unequal  intensity.  To  obviate  these  difficulties, 
photometers  polarizing  the  light  before  exami- 
nation have  been  devised,  but  probably  none  are 
as  yet  absolutely  correct.  Perhaps  the  most 
correct,  as  well  as  convenient  and  simple  of  the 
common  forms,  is  that  recently  suggested  by 
Bonsen.  A  disk  of  paper  4  or  5  indies  in  di- 
ameter is  rendered  translucent,  save  a  spot  in 
the  middle  about  an  inch  across,  by  saturation 
-with  paraffine  or  stearine  dissolved  in  oil  of 
torpentine  or  naphtha.  This  disk  is  placed  dl- 
zectly  between  the  two  lights,  and  so  as  to  slide 
along  a  scale  showing  then:  respective  distances. 
Placed  so  that  the  intensity  of  the  two  lishts  is 
uneaual,  a  difference  in  the  apparent  brightness 
of  the  oiled  border  and  the  opaque  centre  is 
aeen  from  either  side ;  but  when  sudden  to  that 
point  at  which  the  two  illuminations  become 
sensibly  equal,  all  parts  of  the  disk  have,  and 
upon  either  side,  the  same  apparent  brightness. 
Of  course,  all  intensities  found  by  use  of  these 
Instmments  are  comparative  merely.  The  ao- 
taul  light  a  body  will  cast  on  a  given  surface 


depends  not  only  on  the  absolute  intensity  of 
any  nnit  of  the  luminous  surface,  and  on  dis- 
tance and  transparency  of  intervening  media, 
but  also  on  the  whole  extent' of  luminous  sur- 
face. Thus  is  explained  the  far  greater  illumi- 
nating power  of  our  sun,  which  has  a  sensibly 
large  surface,  than  that  of  any  fixed  star,  which, 
owing  to  remoteness,  dwindles  to  a  point ;  and 
of  the  sun  itself^  the  light  from  the  central  part 
is  much  more  intense  than  that  from  the  mar- 
gins of  the  disk.  The  most  intense  of  artificial 
lights,  that  of  charcoal  points  under  the  action 
of  a  powerful  galvanic  current,  and  that  of  lime 
in  the  flame  of  the  ozyhydrog^  blowpipe,  are 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  solar  beam  at  the 
earth's  distance.  The  latter,  as  calculated  by 
Wollaston,  exceeds  that  of  5,600  wax  candles 
of  ordinary  power  at  one  foot  from  the  lighted 
surfaoe. — ^The  notion  of  the  ancients,  that  the 
propagation  of  light  is  instantaneous,  was  first 
disproved  by  Roemer,  a  Danish  astronomer,  in 
1676,  by  observing  that  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
moons  appeared  about  8^  minutes  later  when 
the  earth  was  in  that  part  of  her  orbit  most  re- 
mote from  the  planet  than  when  nearest  to  him ; 
and  he  accordingly  calculated  the  velocity  or 
light  at  about  192,000  miles  per  second.  From 
the  fact  of  aberration  of  light  of  the  stars  as  re- 
ceived at  the  earth,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the 
amount  of.  this  aberration  with  the  known  velo- 
city of  the  earth,  Bradley  in  1725  deduced  the 
rate  of  light  as  195,000  miles  per  second.  Per- 
haps the  most  accurate  result  obtainable  from 
these  methods  is  that  which  gives  the  velocity 
as  191,500  miles  per  second.  In  1850  Foncaul^ 
by  means  of  a  turning  and  of  stationary  mirrors, 
and  Fizeau,  by  means  of  two  telescopes  so  placed 
that  the  image  of  a  light  formed  at  the  focus  of 
one  became  Qie  object  viewed  through  the  oth- 
er, experimented  with  a  view  to  de^rmine  the 
time  occupied  by  light  in  passing  over  known 
distances  at  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  their 
results  agree  very  closely  with  each  other,  and 
with  that  already  given. — ^Various  theories  have 
been  presented  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  light 
and  the  method  of  its  propagation,  only  two  of 
which  have  prominently  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  world.  Hie  earliest  of  these, 
now  commonly  termed  the  corpuscular  theory, 
and,  from  at  least  an  indirect  adoption  of  it  by 
that  philosopher,  the  Newtonian,  seems  due  to 
the  rythagoreans,  who  taught  that  vision  is 
performed  by  means  of  particles  or  films  ema- 
nating from  the  surfaces  of  visible  objects  and 
entering  the  eye.  The  rival  theory,  at  that  early 
day,  of  the  Platonists,  that  vision  is  due  to  the 
emanation  of  an  influence  or  power  from  the 
eye,  has  been  long  siuce  abandoned.  Frank- 
lin urged  against  the  corpuscular  theory  some 
of  the  objections  that  are  most  fatal  to  it;  as, 
that  the  momentum  of  particles  flying  with 
such  a  velocity  should  be  greater  than  that  of  a 
24  lb.  ball  discharged  from  a  cannon,  while  yet 
they  do  not  drive  before  them  the  smallest  dust, 
and  penetrate  transparent  bodies  in  all  direc- 
tions; the  consequent  diminution  of  the  sun 
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with  loss  of  attractive  power,  and  of  the  balance 
of  the  solar  system ;  and  it  might  be  added,  the 
impossibility  of  giving  to  so  minnte  particles 
any  such  velocity.  Bat  the  corpuscular  theory 
requires  that  light  entering  a  denser  medinm 
should,  b^  the  attraction  of  the  latter,  be  accel- 
erated in  its  coarse;  while  by  showing  experi- 
mentally that  the  contrary  is  true,  and  that 
light  is  retarded  within  tiie  denser  medinm, 
Arago,  Foucault,  and  Fizean  have  severally 
dven  to  this  theory  its  final  disproof.  The 
tiieory  of  light  now  most  generally  received  is 
that  developed  by  the  distinguished  Dutch  phi* 
losopher  Huyghens,  and  proposed  by  him  in  a 
treatise  written  in  1678,  and  published  in  1690. 
According  to  this,  the  undulatory  theory,  light 
is  propagated  by  means  of  pulses  or  waves  of 
disturbance,  undulations,  originated  in  some  way 
at  the  surface  of  luminous  bodies,  and  spreading 
on  eveiy  side  with  its  known  velocity ;  these 
undulations  taking  place  in  the  substance  of  an 
extremely  rare  and  tenuoufl^  but  hi^ly  elastic 
medium,  termed  ether,  which  is  supposed  to 
pervade  all  space,  as  well  as  all  bodies,  or  at 
least  those  which  are  transparent.  The  undu- 
lations are  supposed  to  be  of  the  kind  termed 
transverse,  that  is,  like  water  waves,  occurring 
across  the  course  of  propagation ;  the  beam  of 
white  solar  light  to  be  a  compound  or  sheaf  of 
rays,  not  only  of  the  different  primary  colors 
of  the  spectrum,  but  also  of  actinic  and  calori- 
fic rays,  all  existing  in  it  actually  or  potentiaUy, 
each  distinct  kind  of  ray,  indeed,  having  a  dis- 
tinct refrangibility  only  in  virtue  of  a  certain 
fixed  rate  of  vibration  and  length  of  the  cor- 
responding light  wave;  and,  if  luminous,  hav- 
ing a  certain  effect  upon  the  eye  which  we  rec- 
opize  as  a  distinct  color.  Tbus,  refrangibility, 
dispersion,  and  color  are  aU  explained  by  wave 
length;  and  this  is  determined  by  the  colors 
proper  to  transparent  films  okP  known  thickness, 
^ee  GoLOB.)  According  to  the  calculations  of 
Young,  the  following  are  tlie  lengths  of  undu- 
lation, in  fractions  of  an  inch,  of  the  several 
colors,  and  the  consequent  number  of  undula- 
tions per  second : 
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AU  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  light  admit  of  a 
satisfactory  mathematical  explanation  in  accord- 
ance with  this  theory;  and  the  same  maybe 
said  of  most  of  the  observed  phenomena  of  a 
more  peculiar  character,  as  those  of  diffi*action, 
double  refraction,  and  polarization ;  and  some 
very  curious  predictions  deduced  from  it  have 
been  experimentally  found  to  be  true.  Indeed, 
by  many  of  the  authorities  of  the  time  in  optics, 
it  is  considered  as  firmly  established ;  and  it  has 
been  characterized  as,  after  that  of  universal 


gravitation,  the  moat  comprehensive  and  happj 
of  all  the  hypothetical  generalizations  of  physi- 
cal .science.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  neeessity 
of  perfect  continnity  of  the  ethereal  medinm 
throughout  space,  and  the  immense  elastidty  or 
resistance  to  compression  required  bj  a  me&nn 
that  shall  transmit  undulauons  at  sach  speei, 
with  the  consequence  of  a  retardation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  orbits,  which  has  not 
been  well  made  out  in  &ct,  are  still  conadered 
bv  many  as  serious  objections  to  the  tiieory.  To 
obviate  some  of  these,  Rankine  of  Glasgow  his 
proposed  an  oscillatory  theory  of  light,  in  whidi 
the  medium  is  not  supposed  continnona,  but  ts 
made  up  of  separate  partides  at  oonsideraUe 
distances  from  each  other,  having  opposite  po- 
larities on  theur  opposite  rides,  and  by  a  wave 
of  rotations  of  which  (i.  d.,  a  reversal  of  polaritki 
propagated  through  them  successively)  the  infin- 
ence  we  term  light  is  transmitted.  This  the<»7, 
in  effect,  by  allowing  space  between  the  partidot 
abandons  the  necessity  of  a  medium.  Thus,  the 
nature  of  light  is  still  enigmaticaL  But  we  ven- 
ture to  express  the  belief  that  it  will  yet  be 
found  that  nothing  is  gained  by  the  assumption 
of  an  ether,  nor  of  any  medium  or  prqiected 
particles,  filling  all  spaces  c^id  so,  on  any  theoiy 
yet  advanced,  necessitating  an  immense  waste 
of  light-producing  energy,  in  spaces  where,  no 
matter  being  present,  no  effect  of  light  can  ap- 
pear. It  is  certun  that,  in  vacuity,  light  is  never 
originated  or  detected ;  that  mere  space  can  nei- 
ther become  luminous  nor  be  illuminated.  Tbm, 
all  we  know  of  light,  either  as  cause  or  eflTec^  v 
as  a  something  connected  with  and  manifem 
through  matter.  The  undulatory,  not  less  than 
the  corpuscular  theory,  has  materialized  the 
conceptions  of  physical  philosophers,  and  so  has 
tallied  with  the  tendencies  of  the  time.  But  kt 
only  a  new  idea  be  arrived  at  of  forces  as  some- 
tiling  capable  of  acting  from  a  distance,  and 
over  unoccupied  spaces,  as  is  at  least  obviously 
true  in  the  cases  of  gravitation,  magnetism,  and 
electricity,  and  it  will  then  follow  that,  without 
cumbrous  intervening  machinery,  the  enei^gy 
of  the  sun  or  of  a  fixed  star  can,  by  a  sort  of 
luminous  induction,  excite  licht  upon  the  pre- 
sented face  of  the  earth  and  objects  upon  it; 
which  light,  when  thus  excited,  although  it  is  an 
affection  of  the  matter  by  which  it  is  shown,  may 
still  exist  by  undulations  in  that  matter,  as  the 
air  or  bodies;  and  may  in  these  media,  and  not 
in  a  supposititious  one,  obey  all  the  well  asoer* 
tained  laws  of  the  undulatory  theoiy. 

LIGHT,  Abebration  of.    See  Abkbratios. 

LIGHT,  Zodiacal.    See  Zodiacal  Liqbt. 

UGHTFOOT,  John,  an  English  biblical  com- 
mentator, bom  at  Stoke-upon-Trent|  Staffofd- 
shire,  in  March,  1602,  died  at  Munden,  Hertford- 
shire, Dec.  6, 1675.  Having  completed  hia  edih 
cation  at  Christ^s  college,  Cambridge,  be  vas 
ordained,  and  became  chaplain  to  Sir  Rowland 
Cotton,  a  celebrated  Hebrew  scholar;  bat  hii 
anxiety  to  improve  himself  in  rabbinical  leani- 
ing  induced  him  to  remove  to  the  vicinity  of 
London,  where  he  could  have  ready  access  to 
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libraries.  In  1642  he  was  appointed  minister 
cf  St  Bartholomew's  in  London,  and  a  member 
of  the  assembly  of  divines  sitting  at  Westmin- 
ster. In  1648  he  preached  before  the  honse  of 
commons,  and  in  the  same  vear  was  made  mas- 
ter of  Oatharine  hall,  Oambridge.  In  1655  he 
was  chosen  Tice-chanoellat  of  the  university. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  on  the 
^^  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament."  The  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  1684 ; 
the  best  edition  of  them  is  that  of  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Pitman  (IS  vols.  Svo.,  London,  1822-^5). 

LIGHTHOUSE,  a  structure  from  the  top  of 
which  a  light  is  shown  at  night  as  a  direction 
or  warning  to  mariners.  Lighthouses  are  ne- 
cessarily situated  on  headlands,  isolated  rocks 
or  sands,  and  pierheads ;  and  from  the  benevo- 
lence of  their  design,  and  in  many  instances 
from  the  boldness  of  their  construction,  they 
have  always  been  objects  of  interest  indepen- 
dently of  their  use  to  mariners.  We  propose  to 
treat  the  subject  under  the  following  divisions : 
1,  materials  and  mode  of  construction ;  2,  meth- 
od of  illumination ;  8,  auxiliary  safeguards  to 
navigation ;  4,  history  and  statistics.  I.  Mate-' 
riah  and  Mods  of  ComtrtteHon.  The  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  lighthouses  are  wood, 
stone,  brick,  cast  iron,  and  wrought  iron.  Stone, 
brick,  and  iron  are  the  most  important,  and  are 
used  exclusively  in  all  large  lighthouses.  The 
most  noted  lighthouses  in  the  world  are  built 
of  stone ;  and  in  northern  climates,  where  the 
first  cost  is  not  the  great  consideration,  stone 
should  be  exclusively  used.  The  form  of  all 
stone  lighthouses  approaches  more  or  less  the 
frustum  of  a  cone  or  pyramid.  They  are  some- 
times built  to  include  the  keepers'  apartments, 
but  more  usually  they  merely  contain  the  stair- 
case and  cleaning  and  watch  rooms,  with  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  oil  butts.  In  all  cases  where  large 
lighthouses  are  built  of  this  material,  the  ma- 
sonry should  be  of  the  best  cut  stone  with  hy- 
draulic cement  mortar.  The  first  cost  should 
never  be  so  limited  that  this  principle  cannot  be 
fully  carried  out.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  brick  lighthouses,  which  should  be  built  of 
the  best  and  hardest  bricks,  laid  in  hydraulic 
cement  mortar.  The  interior  walls  of  all  light- 
houses should  be  as  separate  as  possible  from 
the  outer  walls,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
free  circulation  of  air  between  the  walls.  The 
dryness  of  the  inner  wall  is  insured  by  this  ar- 
rangement, without  which  all  large  masses  of 
masonry  like  large  lighthouses  must  be  con- 
stantly damp.  The  inner  wall  must  of  course 
be  firmly  tied  to  the  outer  shell  by  masonry  or 
iron  ties.  Oast  iron  lighthouses  were  first  erect- 
ed by  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  an  English  civil 
engineer.  Two  were  constructed  in  England, 
and  were  erected  on  the  islands  of  Bermuda 
and  Jamaica.  From  the  fact  that  every  part 
of  the-structure  can  be  completed  at  the  work- 
shop, cost  iron  lighthouses  answer  admirably 
for  positions  at  points  remote  from  large  centres 
of  manufactures,  and  are  gradually  coming  into 
Several  lighthouses  of  this  kind  have  been 


erected  at  various  places  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States.  They  require  a  lining  of  brick, 
the  weight  of  which  prevents  oscillation  or 
swaying,  while  its  low  conducting  power  of 
heat  hinders  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the 
well  room  of  the  stairs,  which  would  otherwise 
be  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  tower. 
To  further  this  latter  object  space  is  also  left  for 
a  current  of  air  to  flow  between  the  iron  and 
brick.  Another  kind  of  iron  lighthouse  is  the 
wrought  iron  pile  lighthouse.  The  lower  ends 
of  the  iron  piles  are  fitted  with  large  cast  iron 
screws  where  the  foundation  is  sand,  and  the 
piles  are  screwed  to  a  firm  bearing,  or  the^ 
ends  are  sharpened,  and  the  piles  are  driven 
into  the  rock  or  hard  ground  by  an  ordinary 
pile  driver,  until  they  come  to  a  firm  bearing 
upon  cast  iron  disks  which  bear  upon  shoulders 
forged  on  the  piles.  The  number  of  piles  de- 
pends upon  the  plan  of  the  structure,  which 
may  be  square,  hexagonal,  or  octagonaJ.  The 
foundation  having  been  placed,  the  structure, 
which  is  of  wood  or  boiler  iron,  firmly  braced 
to  the  piles,  and  connected  with  them  by  iron 
castings,  is  easily  built  upon  it.  This  kind  of  # 
lighthouse  was  first  built  in  England;  the  screw 
pue  was  patented  about  1886  by  Mitchell,  and 
IS  called  Mitchell's  screw  pile.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  about  1845,  and 
has  since  been  used  in  the  construction  of  many 
important  lighthouses  on  the  coast  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  iron  pile  lighthouses  are 
not  suitable  for  foundations  m  water  in  climates 
where  much  ice  is  formed.  The. ice,  moving  in 
large  fields,  bends  and  sometimes  breaks  the 
piles,  and,  by  forming  upon  the  piles  themselves, 
makes  the  bulk  of  the  structure  so  large  that 
the  effect  of  the  waves  upon  it  'ia  very  much 
increased.  On  this  account  it  is  not  likely  that 
iron  pile  structures  will  be  much  used  north  of 
Chesapeake  bay.  But  on  the  southern  coasts 
they  have  been  found  particularly  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  the  service,  and  about  80  of 
this  class  of  structures,  resting  upon  screw  piles 
and  iron  disks,  now  exist  in  the  United  States. 
Their  annual  cost  for  repairs  is  very  small,  a 
yearly  coat  of  paint  being  all  that  is  needed  to 
keep  the  exterior  in  good  order.  They  are  par- 
ticmarly  suited  for  bays  and  sounds  in  the  south- 
em  waters,  where  light  vessels  have  been  in 
use  until  the  present  time.  As  these  vessels 
become  in  neea  of  repairs,  they  are  withdrawn, 
and  a  screw  pile  lighthouse  is  built  upon  the 
site,  at  a  cost  not  much  exceeding  that  of 
the  repair  of  the  vessel,  but  with  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  maintenance  less  than  one  half  of  that 
of  the  vessel. — ^Lighthouse  towers  are  generally 
surmounted  by  parapet  walls,  which  vary  in 
height  from  8  to  7  feet,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  light.  Upon  the  parapet  wall  is  placed  the 
lantern  in  which  the  illuminating  apparatus  is 
contained.  The  lantern  is  a  glazed  mmework 
made  of  brass  or  iron,  and  varies  in  dimensions 
from  6  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  in  height 
to  12  feet  in  diameter  and  0  feet  in  height.    It 
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is  a  regular  polygon,  and  cdn  be  made  of  anj 
number  of  sides,  depending  npon  the  varions 
circumstances  to  be  considered.  It  is  sur- 
mounted hj  a  dome  constructed  of  copper  or 
iron,  Tyjridw&^^IB/Brally  lined  with  some  other 
metal  to^event  condensation  of  moisture.  A 
ventilator  is  placed  upon  the  top,  £:om  which 
the  heated  air  escapes,  and  registers  are  inserted 
near  the  bottom  of  the  lantern  to  enable  the 
keeper  to  regulate  the  supply  of  fresh  air  at  wiU. 
Upon  the  convenience  and  proper  construction  of 
the  lantern  the  efiSciency  of  the  lighthouse  in  a 
great  measure  depends,  n.  Method  oflUumina- 
tion.  The  materials  which  have  been  used  for 
the  illumination  of  lighthouses  are :  1,  wood 
and  coal ;  2.  candles ;  8,  oil ;  4,  gas.  Wood  and 
coal  were  the  first  fbels  used  for  lights.  They 
were  first  burned  as  beacon  fires  on  headlands, 
and  afterward,  as  the  necesity  of  increased  ele- 
vation was  felt  the  fire  was  placed  at  the  top 
of  a  tower.  It  is  not  known  that  any  other 
method  of  illumination  for  lighthouses  was  used 
until  about  1760,  when  Smeaton  commenced 
the  use  of  wax  candles  in  the  Eddystone  light- 
house. Another  lighthouse  built  by  him  on 
S]gum  Point  about  1774  was  arranged  for  illu- 
mination by  coal,  which  fact  shows  that  the  use 
of  wax  candles  had  not  become  general  at  that 
date.  Tallow  candles  were  afterward  used  at 
the  Eddystone.  Some  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
lights  consumed  coal  as  late  as  1816,  and  sev- 
eral on  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Norway  were 
illuminated  with  this  material  as  late  as  1846. 
The  vast  improvement  made  in  lamps  by  the  use 
of  the  Argand  burner  and  glass  chimney  made  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  lighthouse  systems  of 
the  world.  (See  Abound  Lamp.)  The  para- 
bolic reflector  with  this  burner  was  introauced 
into  lighthouBes  gradually  from  1785,  when  the 
first  apparatus  of  this  kind  was  erected  in  the 
Gordouan  lighthouse.  In  the  United  States  the 
first  lighthouses  were  lighted  with  tallow  can- 
dles, and  solid-wicked  lamps,  suspended  from 
the  domes  of  the  lanterns  by  iron  chains.  The 
lamps  were  in  shape  and  in  principle  like  the 
old-fiashioned  links.  The  Argand  burners  and 
reflectors  were  adopted  in  1812,  and  were  used 
until  1852,  when  the  general  introduction  of  the 
lens  system  commenced.  Since  the  adoption 
of  Argand  lamps  in  lighthouses,  oil  has  been 
used  as  the  combustible.  In  Europe  the  vege- 
table oils  have  been  generally  used.  Tliese  are 
olive,  and  rape  seed  or  col2a.  Great  Britain 
however  uses  sperm  oil  as  well  as  colza,  though 
the  latter  bids  fair  to  supersede  it.  Various 
other  oils,  animal  and  vegetable,  have  been  tried 
with  more  or  less  success,  but  hitherto  none  but 
the  spenn  among  the  animal  oils,  and  the  oolza 
among  the  vegetable,  have  come  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  lighthouse  illumination. — ^At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  use  gas  in  lighthouses. 
Difi&culties  have  been  found  in  getting  the  prop- 
er shape  of  flame  for  deviation  by  the  illuminat- 
ing apparatus ;  and  the  uncertaintv  of  the  sup- 
ply where  the  gas  is  made  at  the  lighthouse  is 
another  objection,  and  one  so  serious  that  a  fbll 


supply  of  oil  has  had  to  be  kept  at  the  station 
for  fear  of  accidents   to  the  gas   apparatua. 
In  a  few  cases  gas  has  been  introduced  into 
lighthouses  near  towns  supplied  with  it.   These, 
however,  have  been  small  lighthouses,  and  the 
examples  are  from  the  nature  of  die  case  rare, 
and  cannot  be  extended  beyond  harbor  lights. 
In  one  case  in  the  United  States  a  lighthouse  is 
lighted  with  natural  gas.    There  is  little  doubt 
that  oil  will  be  eventually  superseded  by  gas  or 
the  electric  light,  but  in  the  present  state  of  the 
gas  manufjEiotnre  it  seems  impossible  to  make  a 
burner  that  will  give  the  proper  size  and  shape 
of  flame  for  the  lu*ge  orders  of  lights.   No  metal 
but  a  very  refiractory  one  can  bear  the  immense 
heat  developed  by  4  cylindrical  conoen  trie  flames^ 
the  largest  of  which  is  8^  inches  in  diameter; 
and  the  expense  of  making  burners  of  such  a 
metal  would  be  very  sreat.    As  an  economical 
question  it  is  doubtful  whether  gas  should  be 
substituted  for  sperm  oil.    The  first  cost  of  the 
gas  apparatus  for  a  large  lighthouse  is  heavy, 
and  the  annual  expense  of  repairs  is  also  large. 
It  is  probable  that  the  efficiency  or  brilliancy 
of  the  light  would  not  be  augmented  by  the 
change  from  oil  to  gas,  as  the  lights  fitted  with 
Fresnel  apparatus  now  show  as  £eu*  as  the  cur- 
vature of  the  earth  will  permit.    In  a  lecture 
delivered  March  9,  1860,  before  the  royal  insti- 
tution^ Prof.  Faraday  spoke  of  the  light  pro- 
duced by  electricity  as  being  especially  adapted 
for  lighthouses  on  account  of  its  intensily,  whUe 
it  occupied  at  its  source  no  more  space  than  a 
common  candle.    The  voltaic  battery,  however, 
presented  difficulties  which  rendered  its  use  for 
this  purpose  impracticable,  but  from  which  the 
magneto-electric  apparatus  was  found  to  be  free. 
A  large  apparatus  of  this  character,  worked  by 
a  two-horse  steam  engine,  had  been  employed' 
for  6  months  at  the  South  Foreland  lighthoose, 
which  produced  such  an  intensity  of  li^t  that  it 
was  often  seen  from  the  opposite  coast  of  France. 
Pro!  Faraday  anticipated  that,  if  the  expense 
of  this  mode  of  illumination  did  not  prove  too 
serious,  it  would  be  adopted  in  many  situations 
where  intense  light  is  required.    Experiments 
have  been  made  upon  coal  oil  with  reference  to 
its  use  in  lighthouses,  but  It  is  not  feasible  to 
make  the  flame  of  this  oil  of  the  proper  size  and 
shape  for  deviation  by  the  larse  lenses,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.    "Die 
difficulty  appears  to  be  Uiat  the  inmiense  heat 
of  so  large  a  flame  sets  f^e  a  great  amount  of 
carbon  which  passes  off  unconsumed  as  smoke, 
and  covers  the  apparatus  and  glass  of  the  lan- 
tern with  a  thick  coating  of  black.   Until  means 
can  be  devised  for  the  consumption  of  this  ex- 
cess of  carbon,  ooal  oil  cannot  be  used. — ^Tbe 
illuminating  apparatus  is  either  catoptric  by  re- 
flectors, or  catadioptric  by  lenses.    The  latter 
method  of  illumination  has  been  fully  described 
in  the  article  Fresnel.  In  the  catoptric  method, 
which  was  universally  used  until  within  fte 
last  10  years,  the  light  from  each  lamp  is  so 
deviated  by  a  reflector  that  it  emerges  frt>m  the 
lantern,  a  beam,  or  nearly  a  beam,  parallel  to 
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the  horizon.  The  earliest  known  instance  of  a 
reflector  being  used  for  this  purpose  was  in  the 
Cordouan  lighthouse,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  Argand  bnmer  ita  use 
became  more  conmion.  The  reflectors  at  first 
were  plaster  moulds  made  of  the  proper  form, 
upon  the  interior  surface  of  which  were  fastened 
facets  of  plane  silvered  glaiss.  They  came  into 
general  use  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century.  The  best  form  of  reflector  is  the 
paraboloid  of  revolution  with  its  axis  horizontal. 
The  reflector  is  mi|4e  of  copper,  and  its  inner 
aorface  is  covered  with  nlver,  and  is  highly  pol- 
ished. The  flame  of  the  lamp  has  its  centre  in 
the  focus  of  the  reflector,  and  the  ravs  emerge 
from  the  surface  of  the  reflector  nearly  parallel. 
They  are  not  entirely  parallel,  because  the  sur- 
face is  necessarily  imperfect,  and  the  source  of 
light  cannot  be  a  mathematical  point  The 
small  divergence,  instead  of  being  a  defect,  is  in 
reality  a  benefit,  for  without  it  the  beam  would 
always  have  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the 
edge  of  the  reflector,  and  would  be  of  little 
practical  value.  In  fixed  lights,  the  refiectors 
are  fastened  to  circular  iron  fhimea,  and  are 
placed  in  horizontal  tiers  in  the  lantern.  There 
18  a  lamp  for  each  reflector,  and  it  follows  that 
the  greater  the  number  of  lamps  the  more  uni- 
fonmy  the  light  is  distributed  around  the  hori- 
zon. The  reflectors  var^  in  their  sizes.  The 
double  ordinate  at  the  hps  is  about  11  inches 
in  the  smallest,  and  21  inches  in  the  largest  size. 
Some  have  been  made  larger,  bat  thejhave 
never  been  in  general  use.  In  a  revolving  re- 
flector light,  the  reflectors  are  generally  arranged 
so  that  the  axes  of  all  of  them  on  one  face  are  par- 
allel, and  there  are  2,  8,  or  4  faces,  the  number 
depending  on  the  desired  interval  between  the 
flashes.  The  frame  upon  which  they  are  placed 
is  made  to  revolve  by  a  clockwork  arrangement 
moved  by  a  weight.  It  is  evident  that  the  flash 
produced  by  one  of  the  faces  will  be  brighter 
than  Uie  light  of  a  fixed  reflector  light,  because 
the  eye  will  receive  at  once  rays  from  several 
reflectors,  while  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  light  it 
only  receives  them  from  one.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  revolving  lights  are  always  brighter 
than  fixed  liglits.  The  lamps  used  with  refiect- 
ors are  what  are  commonly  called  fountain 
lamps.  Tliey  are  fitted  with  i^jgand  burners, 
about  f  inch  in  diameter.  The  introduction  of 
the  Fresnel  or  dioptric  method  of  illumination 
of  lighthouses  has  superseded  the  refiector  sys- 
tem, BO  that  refiectors  are  now  only  used  as 
range  lights,  or  on  light  vessels,  or  in  lighthouses 
built  with  too  little  money  to  permit  the  pur- 
chase of  a  lens.  The  first  cost  of  a  lens  of  the 
first  order  is  4  times  as  great  as  that  of  20  re- 
flectors, which  is  the  greatest  number  placed  in  a 
lighthouse.  III.  Auxiliary  Sc^eguofda  to  Naoir 
gation.  These  consist  of  lij^ht  vessels,  beacons, 
fog  signals,  and  buoys.  Light  vessels  are  ves- 
seb  moored  to  point  out  dangers  or  show  the 
entrances  of  channela,  turning  points,  ^.,  by 
exhibiting  a  light  at  night  They  are  strong, 
and  built  for  riding  eadly  at  andior,  and  are 


well  manned,  to  provide  agfunst  aoddenta  to 
which  their  exposed  positions  render  them  pe- 
culiarly liable.  The  li^^hting  apparatus  is  con- 
tained in  a  lantern  which  at  night  is  hoisted  to 
the  masthead.  It  consists  of  lamps  and  refiect- 
ors like  those  described  aboVe  for  lighthouses, 
except  that  they  are  smaller.  The  lamps  are 
hung  on  ffimbi^  so  that  their  positions  may 
be  iSfectea  as  little  as  possible  by  the  motion 
of  the  vessel.  Some  of  the  light  vessels  of  the 
United  States  are  in  positions  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  Atlantic,  and  one  moored  off 
the  Nantucket  New  South  shoal  is  22  miles 
from  the  nearest  land.  On  account  of  the  great 
expense  of  maintaining  light  vessels,  and  the  little 
.  dependence  that  can  be  placed  on  them  as  sig- 
nals when  they  are  most  needed,  they  are  only 
placed  near  dangers  which  it  is  impossible  to 
point  out  by  lighthouses. — ^A  beacon  is  a  struc- 
ture of  stone,  iron,  or  wood,  placed  upon  the 
shore  or  upon  a  rock  or  shoal  in.  the  water  to 
designate  a  danger.  Beacons  are  built  at  points 
where  lighthouses  cannot  be  built,  or  which  are 
not  of  si^cient  importance  to  justify  the  con- 
stant expense  of  keeping  up  lighthouses  or  light 
vessels,  but  which  nevertneless  require  to  be 
pointed  out. — ^A  fog  signal  is  an  aid  to  naviga- 
tion placed  on  board  a  light  vessel  or  near  a 
lighthouse  to  give  warning  to  vessels  in  time 
of  foggy  or  thick  weatlier.  Bells  are  the  most 
common  signals,  and  when  placed  on  light  ves- 
sels they  are  very  efficient  When,  however, 
they  are  placed  near  lighthouses,  as  the  shore 
is  generally  between  the  bell  and  the  vessel  to 
be  warned,  the  roar  of  the  surf  is  likely  to 
drown  the  noise  of  the  bell,  so  that  in  such 
oases  they  are  inefficient,  and  can  only  be 
heard  when  the  vessel  is  close  to  the  light- 
house, often  too  close  to  avoid  the  danser. 
Whistles  have  been  experimented  upon,  out 
hitherto  with  little  success.  The  noise  is  much 
more  acute,  and  can  be  heard  above  the  surf 
further  than  that  of  a  bell;  but  the  power  re- 
quired to  sound  the  whistle  can  only  be  fhmish- 
ed  by  a  steam-engine,  requiring  fresh  water  and 
the  services  of  an  engineer.  The  former  requi- 
site it  is  impossible  in  most  cases  to  furnish, 
and  the  latter  requires  more  expense  than 
would  be  Justifiable  except  in  the  cases  of  very 
important  lights.  These  are  most  generally  the 
cases  where  ftoh  water  in  sufficient  quantities 
cannot  be  obtained.  Experiments  have  been 
made  with  Ericsson's  hot-air  engine,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  something  flSasible  may  be 
obtained  from  it — ^Buoys  are  anchored  in  the 
water  to  mark  rocks,  shoals,  and  other  dangers. 
They  are  of  various  kinds,  such  as  nun.  can,  and 
spar  buoys,  &c.  A  nun  buoy  is  in  snape  like 
two  equal  cones  brought  together  at  their  bases ; 
it  is  made  like  a  barrel  with  staves  and  iron 
hoops,  or,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  made  of  boiler  iron.  A  can  buoy 
is  nearly  conical  in  shape,  and  is  moored  at  its 
vertex.  A  spar  buoy  is  a  spar  anchored  at  one 
end.  Buoys  are  painted  of  difTerent  colors  to 
indicate  upon  which  side  they  must  be  passed. 
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The  colors  are  fixed  by  Iftw  of  congress  in  the 
United  States.  Thus  a  red  bnoj  must  be  left 
on  the  starboard  hand  bj  a  vessel  entering  a 
harbor  from  sea,  and  a  black  bnoj  ranst  be  left 
on  the  port  hand.  A  bnoj  with  red  and  black 
horizontal  stripes  may  be  left  on  either  hand. 
The  side  of  a  channel  npon  which  a  bnoj  is 
placed  is  sometimes  indicated  bj  the  kind  of 
buoy.  Thus  nun  buoys  maj  be  placed  on  the 
starboard  side  of  a  channel,  and  can  buoys  on 
the  port  side.  IV.  History  and  SteUiatici, 
Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  light- 
houses, but  sea  lights  are  mentioned  by  Homer 
in  the  Odyssey,  and  they  are  iJso  referred  to 
in  the  Greek  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander.  These 
must  have  been  merely  fires  kindled  npon  head- 
lands. The  most  noted  lighthouse  in  the  world 
for  size  and  antiquity  was  the  Pharos  of  Alex- 
andria. This  building  was  the  frustum  of  a 
square  pyramid  surrounded  by  a  large  base,  the 
precise  dimensions  of  which  are  not  known.  It 
was  commenced  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  was 
finished  about  800  B.  G.  The  style  and  work- 
manship are  represented  to  have  been  superb, 
and  the  material  was  a  white  stone.  The  height 
was  about  560  feet;  and  it  is  stated  by  Jose- 
phns,  who  is  the  most  trustworthy  writer  on 
the  subject,  that  the  light,  which  was  always 
kept  burning  on  its  top  at  night,  was  visible 
about  41  miles.  It  was  probably  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  but  the  date  of  its  destruction 
is  not  known.  Enough  is  known,  however,  to 
make  it  certain  that  this  tower  existed  for  1,600 
years.  The  island  upon  which  it  was  situated 
was  named  Pharos,  and  the  structure  took  its 
name  from  its  site.  To  this  day  the  Frendi 
word  for  lighthouse  is  pha/re^  and  the  Italian 
and  Spanish /^o. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
modem  lighthouses  is  the  tower  of  Oordouan, 
which  was  commenced  in  1584  and  finished  in 
1610  by  Louis  de  Foix,  a  French  architect  and 
engineer,  the  construction  having  occupied  26 
years.  It  is  situated  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne  or  Gironde,  in  the  bay 
of  Biscay.  The  ledffe  is  about  8,000  feet  long 
and  1,500  feet  broa^  and  is  bare  at  low  water. 
It  is  surrounded  by  detached  rocks,  upon  which, 
according  to  Belidor,  who  gives  a  detaUed  de- 
scription of  it,  the  sea  breaks  with  terrific  vio- 
lence. There  is  but  one  place  of  access,  which 
is  a  passage  800  feet  wide  where  there  are  no 
rocks,  and  which  leads  to  within  600  feet  of 
the  tower.  The  foundation  is  the  frustum  of  a 
circular  cone  whose  lower  base  is  186  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  built  solid  of  cut  stone  to  a 
height  of  16  feet,  a  space  for  a  cellar  and  water 
cistern  20  feet  square  and  8  feet  deep  having 
been  left  in  the  centre.  The  upper  base  of  the 
frustum  is  125  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  £. 
side  is  a  stone  stiurcase  by  which  access  to  this 
upper  base  is  gained.  The  tower  springs  fh>m 
this  level.  A  parapet  wall  about  11  feet  thick 
at  the  top  is  built  entirely  around  the  upper 
base  of  the  foundation  to  a  height  of  12  feet. 
Between  this  wall  and  the  tower  are  the  apart- 
ments of  the  keepers.    The  tower  rises  from 


the  base  to  a  heicbt  of  115  feet,  and  is  50  feet 
in  diameter  at  we  base;  it  dimimahefl  in  di- 
ameter as  it  ascends.  Tlie  apartments  of  the 
tower  are  highly  ornamented,  and  were  not  in- 
tended for  occupation  by  the  keepers.  Thoe 
are  4  stories,  all  of  different  orders  of  a^chite^ 
ture,  4nd  adorned  with  busts  and  statues  (tf 
king^  of  France  and  heathen  gods.  The  ouh 
terial  is  stone.  The  basement  or  lower  stoiy 
appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a  store  room; 
the  2d  story  is  called  the  kins's  apartments; 
the  8d  is  a  chapel,  and  the  4th  cousists  of  a 
dome  supported  by  columns,  a  kind  of  lower 
lantern;  above  this  was  originally  a  lantern 
formed  of  a  stone  dome  and  8  columns.  The 
total  height  of  the  tower  from  its  base  to  the 
upper  point  of  the  lantern  dome  was  146  feet; 
and  fh>m  the  rock  162  feet.  In  the  uppa*  In- 
tern a  fire  of  oak  wood  was  kept  burning  A 
night  for  about  100  years,  when,  in  1717,  the 
fire  having  weakened  the  stone  supports  l»jr 
calcining  them,  the  upper  lantern  was  taken 
down  and  the  li^ht  was  kept  up  in  the  lower 
lantern.  As  it  did  not  show  weU  there,  an  iron 
lantern  was  erected  in  1727  above  this,  in  the 
place  of  the  old  stone  lantern,  and  coal  wss 
used  for  fhel  instead  of  wood.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  upper  part  of  this  lantern  con- 
tained an  inverted  cone,  the  base  of  which  wis 
the  base  of  the  lantern  dome.  The  surface  of 
the  cone  was  covered  with  tin  plates,  thns 
forming  a  rude  refiector  which  utilized  a  part 
of  the  light,  which  without  it  would  have  hecn 
lost.  This  was  in  all  probability  the  first  it- 
tempt  made  in  a  lighthouse  to  deviate  the  rajs 
of  lieht  so  as  to  throw  to  the  horizon  those 
which  would  have  been  lost  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  Oordouan  Hghthoue 
is  also  notable  from  the  &ct  that  the  mst  Fres- 
nel  lens  manufactured  was  placed  in  it  in  182S. 
*— The  Eddystone  lighthouse  is  the  most  distin- 

gnished  in  the  wond.  both  on  account  of  the 
ifficulties  attending  its  construction,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  type  of  all  structures  of  the 
kind  which  have  since  been  erected.  The  Ed- 
dystone rocks  are  in  the  £^glish  channel,  ahoat 
14  miles  S.  8.  W.  from  the  port  of  Hymonfli, 
and  being  in  the  fairway  of  all  vessels  oosstfaK 
along  the  S.  shore  of  England,  the  attention  of 
the  government  was  directed  to  them  at  an 
early  day.  They  are  a  duster  of  gneiss  rods 
about  600  feet  long  from  N.  to  8.,  with  de- 
tached rocks  covering  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  E.  to  W.  The  highest  part  of  the 
rock  upon  which  the  lighthouse  ia  pboed  is 
about  16  feet  out  of  water  at  low  water  of 
spring  tides.  The  first  lighthouse  erected  m»D 
them  was  commenced  in  1696  and  finished  io 
1699  by  Henry  Winstanley,  an  architect  ITw 
accounts  of  its  construction  are  vague,  bntite 
supposed  to  have  had  a  solid  circular  and  po^* 
gonal  stone  base  12  feet  high  and  24  feet  io  di- 
ameter, upon  which  was  built  a  ftntastie  stroe- 
tnre  of  wood  which  had  the  appearance  cf  > 
pagoda.  The  height  from  tiie  roek  to  the  base 
of  the  lantern  was  about  75  feet    The  lantern 
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vraB  glazed.  This  building  stood  until  Not. 
1708,  when  Mr.  Winstanloy  went  to  the  light- 
hoose  with  a  partj  of  workmen  to  make  some 
repurs.  On  the  26th  of  the  month  a  terrible 
storm  aroee,  and  not  a  remnant  of  the  lighthonse 
nor  a  trace  of  its  inmates  was  ever  seen  after- 
-ward.  The  fact  that  a  lighthouse  oonld  be 
made  to  stand  on  the  Eddystone  having  been 
demonstrated,  soon  after  the  destraction  of 
Winstanley's  bnilding  another  was  bnilt  by  a 
penon  named  Badyerd.  It  was  oommenoed  in 
1706  and  finished  m  1709.  It  was  an  ezoeed- 
inc^  ingenioos  combination  of  wood  and  iron, 
and  showed  great  advances  in  the  art  of  en^^ 
neering.  The  form  was  the  frnstnm  of  a  dron- 
Iffir  cone.  It  was  bailt  np  nearly  solid  for  a 
height  of  27  feet  above  the  rock,  the  filling 
consisting  of  conrses  of  cat  stone  alternating 
with  courses  of  squared  timber.  The  outside 
casing  was  composed  of  72  oak  posts  or  up- 
rights, the  lower  ends  of  which  were  listened 
to  the  rock  by  heavy  irons  which  were  let  into 
lewis  holes.  This  is  the  first  recorded  applica- 
tion of  the  lewis  for  this  use.  The  lantern  was 
ghueed.  This  building  stood  well  with  some 
repairs  of  the  woodwork  until  Dec.  1756,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  fire  commenced 
in  the  lantern  in  the  early  part  of  the  night, 
and  the  keepers  retreated  from  room  to  room 
until  they  reached  tite  rock.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing they  were  broueht  to  the  shore,  as  the 
"Weather  happened  to  be  good  enough  to  permit 
a  boat  to  land  on  the  rock.  In  1756  Smeaton 
-was  selected  to  rebuild  the  Eddystone.  He 
determined  to  use  stone  for  the  material,  and 
the  shape  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  as  his 
modeL  The  stones  of  a  course  were  to  be  join- 
ed by  dovetailing,  and  the  different  courses 
were  to  be  connected  by  stone  dowels.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  rock  was  to  be  cut  in  hori- 
zontal steps,  BO  that  every  course  would  rest 
upon  a  horizontal  bed.  The  general  form  of 
8meaton's  structure  is  the  frustum  of  a  cone, 
or  more  strictly  that  of  a  solid  of  revolution 
formed  bv  revolving  a  vertical  plane  bounded 
on  one  side  by  a  concave  curve  around  a  verti- 
cal axis.  The  elevation,  or  a  vertical  section 
of  the  tower,  impresses  the  most  unpractised 
eye  with  the  idea  of  great  strength.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  lowest  partial  course  is  82  feet, 
and  that  of  Uie  first  or  lowest  entire  course  is 
26  feet  The  diameter  of  the  course  under  the 
coping  is  15  feet,  and  the  whole  height  of  the 
masonry  is  77  feet  The  tower  is  surmounted 
by  a  parapet  wall  6^  feet  high  and  8(  feet  in 
internal  diameter.  The  combinations  to  obtain 
the  greatest  strength  in  this  tower  by  dovetail- 
ing, cramping,  dowelling,  and  by  the  use  of 
hydraulic  mortar,  have  never  been  surpassed. 
The  experiments  made  by  Smeaton  on  hydrau- 
lic cements  in  connection  with  the  construction 
<xP  this  work  were  particularly  valuable,  and  are 
quoted  to  this  day.  The  erection  of  the  light* 
house  waa,  on  account  of  its  position,  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  to  its  site,  and  the  fiut  that 
Smeaton  had  determined  to  build  it  of  stonci 


attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  The 
genius  and  energy  of  the  engineer  triumphed 
over  all  obstacles,  and  the  work  was  finished 
in  1759.  It  has  stood  for  100  years,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  skill  of  its  designer  and  builder^ 
and  an  example  ,to  all  engineers. — Another 
noted  lighthouse  structure  is  the  Bell  Rook 
li^thouse  off  the  K  coast  of  Scotland.  Tins 
rock  is  ntuated  in  the  German  ocean,  11  miles 
from  the  Scottish  coast,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
frith  of  Forth,  and  nearly  opposite  that  of  Tay. 
It  is  about  427  feet  long  and  280  feet  broad, 
but  the  vicinity  is  dangerous  over  an  area  of 
about  1,400  bv  800  feet  The  rock  is  a  red^sh 
sandstone,  and  the  part  upon  wliich  the  light- 
house is  built  is  12  feet  below  high  water  of 
spring  tides^  the  rise  of  these  tides  being  16 
feet  The  lighthouse  is  built  principally  of  sand- 
stone found  on  the  mainland  in  the  vicinity,  the 
outer  casing  of  the  lowest  80  feet  being  of  gran- 
ite. It  was  commenced  in  1807,  and  was  fin- 
ished late  in  1810.  The  designers  were  Messrs. 
Rennie  and  Robert  Stevenson,  and  the  con- 
structor was  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson.  The  diffi* 
culties  of  the  erection  of  this  lighthouse  were 
nearly  as  great  as  those  encountered  by  Smea- 
ton in  his  work,  but  the  large  size  of  the  rock 
gave  it  an  advantage,  and  Smeaton's  experience 
was  made  usefU  by  Stevenson  in  its  oonstruo- 
tion.  The  form  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Eddy- 
stone.  The  diameter  of  the  bottom  course  is 
42  feet,  and  that  of  the  course  just  below  the 
cornice  15  feet.  The  stone  work  is  102^  feet 
high,  in  which  height  is  indnded  that  of  a  par- 
apet wan,  octagonal  in  plan,  which  surmounts 
the  tower.  This  wall  is  6  feet  high,  and  its 
sides  are  5^  feet  long.  Upon  it  the  lantern  is 
placed.  The  account  of  tne  erection  of  this 
lighthouse,  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson, 
and  published  in  1824,  is  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting work,  and  contains  an  accurate  history 
of  the  Scottish  lighthouses.  It  has  been  of  the 
grestest  assistance  to  engineers  who  have  been 
engaged  on  similar  works  since  its  publication. 
— Another  important  lighthouse,  notable  on  ac- 
count of  the  dmSculties  of  its  construction,  is  the 
Skerry  vore  lighthouse  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scot- 
land. The  Skerry  vore  rocks  are  situated  about 
11  miles  S.  W.  of  the  island  of  Tyree,  and  60 
miles  from  the  mainland.  They  are  in  the  track 
of  large  vessels  bound  from  the  Clyde  and 
Mersey  (Glasgow  and  Liverpool)  around  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  many  wrecks  have  taken 
place  upon  them  which  have  never  been  re- 
ported. The  necessity  of  a  lighthouse  to  warn 
yesselB  off  these  rocks  had  long  been  apparent, 
and  in  1814  authority  was  given  to  erect  one. 
Nothing  was  done  until  1884,  when  a  survey 
was  made.  The  result  of  tbu  survey  was  the 
discovery  of  a  solid  gneiss  rock  160  feet  long 
and  70  feet  wide,  upon  which  it  was  determined 
to  ereist  the  lighthouse.  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  a 
son  of  the  constructor  of  the  Bell  Rock  light- 
house, succeeded  his  father  as  engineer  of  tlie 
commissioners  of  northern  lights,  and  to  him 
committed  the  difficult  task  of  the  erection 
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of  the  Skerryrore  lighthouse.  The  form  chosen 
for  the  tower  is  a  shaft  sarmonnted  by  a  belt 
and  Ci4)ita],  npon  which  is  the  parapet  wall. 
The  shaft  is  a  solid  of  revolution  formed  by 
revolving  a  rectangnlar  hyperbola  about  its 
asymptote.  The  diameter  of  the  lowest  course 
is  42  feet,  that  of  the  top  course  16  feet,  and  the 
whole  height  is  188  feet  The  tower  for  a 
height  of  26  feet  is  solid.  Immediately  above  the 
solid  part  the  walls  are  9^  feet  thidk,  and  they 
gradually  diminish  fi^m  this  thickness  to  2  feet. 
The  material  is  granite,  and  the  tower  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  lantern  in  which  is  placed 
a  Fresnel  leos  of  the  first  order,  showing  a  re- 
volving light.  The  work  was  commenced  in 
1889,  and  the  light  was  first  shown  in  Feb.  1844. 
An  accurate  and  detailed  account  of  the  con* 
struction  of  the  work  has  been  written  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Stevenson,  which  is  valuable  not 
only  for  the  description  of  this  particular  work, 
but  because  it  contains  a  dissertation  on  the  Fres- 
nel system  of  lighthouse  illumination,  written 
with  great  attention  to  detail,  and  entirely  scien- 
tific, beside  a  succinct  history  of  lighthouses.  The 
work  may  be  regarded  as  a  text  book  on  light- 
house construction  and  illumination,  and  is  full 
of  valuable  information  and  exceUent  hints  to 
persons  interested  in  the  subject — ^A  cast  iron 
lighthouse  for  the  Great  Isaac^s  rocks,  near  Ber- 
muda, was  completed  in  1866  by  the  Messrs.  Gris- 
sels  of  London,  by  order  of  the  English  admiralty. 
The  tower  is  120  feet  high  from  the  base  to  the 
plane  on  which  the  lantern  is  to  rest,  and  160 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  lantern.  At  the  base  the 
tower  is  26  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  the  top  14 
feet.  One  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  the  con- 
struction is  that  &e  166  large  cost  iron  plates 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  not  placed  hori- 
zontally round  the  tower,  as  heretofore  in  erec- 
tions of  a  similar  kind,  but  in  what  is  techni- 
cally called  ^'  break  joints;"  i  «.,  the  phites^  so  to 
speak,  are  dovetailed  and  wedged  the  one  into 
the  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  perfect 
column,  and  equal  in  strength  in  all  its  parts. — 
Other  noted  lighthouses  have  been  erected  upon 
the  coasts  of  Europe,  but  those  described  are  all 
whose  constructions  have  been  given  in  detail  and 
published  to  the  world.  Some  on  the  coasts  of 
France  are  as  bold  in  their  execution  and  as  diffi- 
cult in  their  construction  as  any  noticed  above. 
But  those  already  described  are  types  of  all 
others. — Many  of  the  lighthouses  in  the  United 
States  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world,  and 
are  of  exceedingly  difficult  construction.  The 
most  noted  is  that  of  Minot^s  Ledge  off  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts,  now  in  course  of  construction. 
This  rock  is  the  outer  one  of  a  ledge  lying  off 
the  town  of  Cohasset.  It  is  situated  about  8 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Boston  light,  and  is  a  project- 
ing point  very  dangerous  to  vessels  coming  into 
Boston  from  seaward.  Should  these  vessels 
have  a  N.  £.  wind,  and  by  any  chance  miss  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  they  would  be  almost 
certainly  cast  away  on  these  rocks  were  there 
no  signal  placed  there  to  warn  them  ofL  It  is 
about  1^  miles  from  Uie  nearest  land,  and  at 


low  water  the  highest  part  of  the  Took  (s  dnle 
About  26  feet  in  diameter)  is  bare.  The  rise  of 
spring  tides  is  not  far  from  12  feet,  so  tiut  no 
part  of  the  rock  is  ever  uncovered  more  thsa  a 
few  minutes.  The  difficulties  of  erecting  a  Ml* 
house  on  this  rock  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The 
attention  of  commercial  men  and  mariners  wu 
drawn  to  the  dangers  of  this  point  many  yeBZB 
ago,  and  in  1847  an  appropriation  was  mads  by 
congress  for  the  construction  of  a  li^^thoose  on 
the  rock.  It  was  determined  to  erect  aniraa 
pile  structure,  at  the  top  of  which  was  to  be 
the  keepers'  dweUing,  and  this  was  to  be  n^ 
mounted  by  the  lantern  enclosing  the  illaminat- 
ing  apparatus.  The  plan  of  the  work  was  an  o^ 
tagon,  the  side  of  which  at  the  base  was  ^  fee^ 
the  diameter  of  the  circumscribing  circle  being 
25  feet.  Iron  piles  10  inches  in  diameter  where 
they  leave  the  rock  were  inserted  6  feet  into  it, 
at  each  angle  of  the  octagon  and  at  its  centra 
These  were  firmly  braced  and  tied  together  hj 
wrought  iron  braces.  At  a  height  of  65  feet 
above  the  highest  point  of  the  rock  the  heads 
of  the  piles  were  finnly  secured  to  a  hesTy  cast- 
ing. Above  this  casting  the  floor  of  the  dwell- 
ing was  placed.  The  structure  was  finisbed  in 
the  autumn  of  1849,  and  stood  until  April,  1851, 
when  it  was  carried  away  by  one  of  the  most 
terrific  storms  that  has  ever  occurred  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  All  of  the  iron  piles  were  twisted 
off  at  short  distances  above  their  feet  One 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  this  lighthonse  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  hawser  which  was 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  structure  at  one  end, 
the  other  being  anchored  in  the  sea.  The 
waves  after  leaving  the  lighthouse  would  strike 
the  hawser,  and  the  effect  of  the  blow  wastraoi^ 
mitted  to  the  pyramid  with  very  great  leveragei 
causing  a  tendency  to  oscillate.  Another  caose 
was  the  ice  which  froze  to  the  piles,  and  thaa 
increased  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sea.  In  1852  congress  appropri- 
ated money  for  rebuilding  the  lighthouse,  and  a 
design  was  originated  by  the  lighthouse  board 
and  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
«arly  in  1855.  The  design  is  for  a  granite 
tower  in  the  shape  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone. 
The  base  is  80  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
height  of  the  stonework  is  88  feet  The  lower 
40  feet  are  solid.  The  remidnder  of  the  tower 
is  made  up  of  keepers'  apartments,  store  rooms, 
and  the  parapet,  which  encloses  the  pedestal  of 
tlie  lens  apparatus.  The  stones  of  the  courses 
are  dovetailed  in  the  securest  manner,  and 
the  courses  are  fastened  to  each  other  by 
wrought  galvanized  iron  dowels,  8  inches  in 
diameter.  The  work  was  commenced  early  in 
the  season  of  1855,  and  an  idea  of  the  difS- 
culties  to  be  overcome  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  although  every  moment  in  which 
it  was  possible  to  work  upon  the  rook  was  taken 
advantage  o^  it  was  not  until  the  last  part  of 
the  season  of  1857  that  any  stones  were  laid, 
the  whole  of  the  intervening  time  having  been 
taken  up  in  levelling  the  foundation  bed.  Id 
the  season  of  1857  four  stones  were  laid,  in 
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1858  ax  entire  courses  were  laid,  and  in  1869 
the  whole  of  the  solid  portion  of  the  stractare 
and  half  of  the  remainder,  making  a  total  height 
of  00  feet,  were  placed.  It  is  presnmed  mat 
the  lighthonse  win  be  ready  for  illamination  by 
the  end  of  the  season  of  I860.— The  early  his- 
tory of  lighthonses  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
volved in  ohecnrity.  All  bnilt  prior  to  1789 
were  ceded  to  the  federal  government  by  the 
respective  states  near  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution,  and  the.  records  of 
the  erection  and  mfdntenance  of  the  lighthouses 
before  that  date  are  bnried  among  the  archives 
of  the  several  states.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  the  ports  of  Portland,  Portsmouth,  ana 
Newbnryport,  Gape  Ann,  Boston,  Plymouth, 
l^antucket^  Newport,  New  London,  New  York, 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  the  capes  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  port  of  Charleston,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  river  were  all  lighted 
before  1789.  The  buildings  were  generally 
rough  stone  or  wood  towers  surmounted  by 
large  iron  lanterns.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions they  have  all  been  rebuilt.  They  were 
generally  of  small  height,  and  the  Uluminatinff 
apparatus  was  of  the  rudest  description.  A 
new  impulse  was  given  to  lighthouses  in  the 
United  States  about  the  year  1846,  when  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  two  officers  of  tiie  navy 
was  sent  abroad  to  examine  the  lighthouse  es- 
tablishments of  European  governments.  About 
the  same  time  Mitchell's  screw  pile  was  intro- 
duced into  the  country,  and  the  style  of  reflect- 
ors and  lamps  was  much  improved.  The  build- 
ings too  were  more  substantially  erected,  and 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  principle  that 
the  light  should  be  brought  to  the  horizon, 
which  when  reflectors  were  first  introduced 
was  lost  siffht  of  almost  entirely.  About  the 
year  1862  the  general  introduction  of  the  lens 
or  IVesnel  system  of  lighthouse  illumination 
was  commenced,  and  all  the  lighthouses  of  the 
United  States  are  now  (1860)  furnished  with 
this  apparatus.  (See  Ebesnel.)  Under  the 
lighthouse  board  the  principle  has  been  adopted 
of  building  all  first  class  lighUiouses  of  fire-proof 
materials.  Although  under  this  system  the  first 
cost  of  the  structure  is  large,  an  insignificant 
outlay  only  is  necessary  for  repairs.  The  same 
system  obtains  in  the  smaller  lighthouses  when 
the  amount  available  for  their  erection  will  per- 
mit it,  but  in  harbor  and  pierhead  lights  light 
wood  or  iron  structures  are  erected,  which  can 
be  rebuilt  at  a  small  cost  in  case  of  serious  dam- 
age. On  June  80,  1869,  there  were  491  light 
Btations  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  gulf,  and  lake 
coasts,  and  the  shores  of  the  various  bays, 
sounds,  and  rivers.  There  were  676  lights  shown 
at  these  stations.  Of  the  491  light  stations,  48 
are  light  vessels  which  show  64  lights ;  the  re- 
mainder, 448,  are  lighthouses  which  show  612 
lights.  The  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  lighthouse  establishment  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1869,  were  near- 
ly as  follows: 


LlglithinuM |504,(X»99 

Light  Teasels 211,910  14 

Baoys  and  beooons,  A& 126,983  77 

Total $9Sa,082  90 

The  number  of  buoys  and  beacons  in  the  waters 
of  the  United  States  is  between  6,000  and  6,000. 
The  buoys  must  be  shifted,  cleaned,  and  painted 
every  season,  and  those  which  are  in  exposed 
positions  are  frequently  carried  away  by  heavy 
seas  or  ice.  The  cost  of  keeping  these  aids  to 
navigation  in  an  efficient  state  is  no  small  item 
in  the  annual  expense  of  the  establishment.— -In 
all  governments  except  that  of  the  United  States, 
commerce  is  directly  or  indirectly  made  to  pay 
for  the  expense  of  the  lighthouse  establishments. 
In  Great  Britain  a  tax  is  lud  upon  every  vessel, 
domestic  or  foreign,  that  uses  the  particular 
light  which  is  to  be  supported.  In  some  coun- 
tries a  light  due  is  levied,  which  is  constant 
whether  one  or  more  lights  have  been  used  by 
the  vessel  In  others,  as  France  for  instance, 
a  harbor  due  or  tax  is  levied,  with  the  proceeds 
of  which  the  lights  are  kept  up,  but  the  neces- 
sary amount  is  appropriated  from  the  public 
treasury.  The  tax  is  always  a  severe  exaction 
and  restriction  upon  Commerce,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  foreign  governments  do  not  in 
this  instance  follow  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  which  supports  its  lighthouse  establish- 
ment witliout  any  tax  upon  vessels,  domestic  or 
foreign.  The  foreign  vessels  reap  the  benefit 
of  our  policy,  but  do  not  return  the  fiivor  to 
United  States  vessels.  In  Great  Britain  the 
lights  are  in  charge  of  three  corporations.  Those 
of  England  are  under  the  Trinity  board ;  those 
of  Scotland  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  under 
the  commissioners  of  northern  lights ;  and  those 
of  Irelimd  are  under  the  Dublin  ballast  board. 
These  corporations  determine  as  to  the  erec- 
tion or  discontinuance  of  lights  in  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  have  entire  control  of 
the  personnel^  fixtures,  and  expenditures  of  the 
establishment,  and  determine  the  tax  to  be  laid 
upon  vessels  which  pass  or  use  the  lights.  The 
fiinds  raised  by  this  tax  are  devoted  to  the 
annual  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
lights,  though  in  the  case  of  the  Trinity  board 
a  part  of  them  may  be  used  for  the  maintenance 
of  pensioners  belonging  to  the  board.  In  its 
original  construction  it  is  believed  this  board 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  lighthouse 
system  of  England.  In  France  the  lighthouse 
establishment  is  governed  by  a  mixed  board  of 
officers  of  the  earp9  despanU  et  ehaussSes,  naval 
officers,  and  scientific  civilians,  and  is  presided 
over  by  the  minister  of  public  works.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment 
is  paid  by  the  imperial  government,  but,  as  be- 
fore stated,  a  tonnage  tax  is  laid  upon  all  ves- 
sels, the  proceeds  of  which  are  expended  in  the 
construction  and  repair  of  piers,  breakwaters, 
lighthouses,  &c.  In  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope the  lighthouse  establishments  are  all  con* 
nected  with  the  governments,  and  are  managed 
in  various  ways.  In  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  and  the  states  bordering  upon  the 
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Mediterranean,  they  are  generally  nnder  the 
charge  of  the  navy  departments.  In  the  United 
States  the  estahlishment  is  nnder  the  control 
of  a  board,  the  organization  of  which  is  given 
in  the  article  Frbsnel.  The  secretary  of  the 
treasury  is  ex  officio  president  of  this  board,  and 
its  decisions  are  in  all  cases  subject  to  his  con- 
trol. The  lighthouse  establishment  is  therefore 
a  branch  of  the  treasury  department,  and  its 
annuid  expenses  are  estimated  for  by  that  de- 
partment For  the  proper  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  establishment,  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States  are  divided  into  12  lighthouse 
districts.  To  each  of  these  districts  is  assigned 
an  inspector,  who  is  detailed  from  the  officers 
of  army  engineers  and  the  navy.  These  in- 
spectors have  the  control  of  the  operations  of 
the  establishment  in  their  respective  districts 
(with  the  exception  of  the  appointment  of  light 
keepers),  and  correspond  directly  with  the 
lighthouse  board.  They  are  fhrnished  with 
schooners  in  which  they  make  quarterly  in- 
spections of  the  light  stations  in  their  districts, 
and  which  are  also  used  for  taking  care  of  buoys. 
They  are  required  to  ma^e  annual  reports  of 
the  condition  of  their  oistricts,  in  which  are 
embodied  their  recommendations  of  new  lights, 
dec,  for  the  action  of  the  lighthouse  board. 
The  construction  of  new  lighthouses  and  im- 
portant repairs  of  old  ones  are  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  officers  of  the  two  corps  of 
army  engineers,  who  are  detailed  for  this  ser- 
vice. The  routine  duties  of  the  lighthouse 
board  are  earned  on  by  two  secretaries,  one  of 
whom  is  an  officer  of  the  navy,  and  the  other 
an  officer  of  one  of  the  corps  of  army  engi- 
neers. Meetings  of  the  lighthouse  board  are 
held  quarterly,  and  intermediate  meetings  are 
also  held  for  the  transaction  of  any  business 
that  may  be  brought  before  the  board  by  the 
action  of  the  treasury  department.  The  meet* 
ings  are  held  at  Washington,  where  the  office 
of  the  board  is  situated. 

LIGHTNING,  the  illuminating  flash  pro- 
duced by  a  discharge  of  atmospheric  electricity, 
either  between  two  clouds,  or  between  a  cloud 
and  the  earth,  exhibited  in  various  forms.  That 
known  as  sheet  or  heat  lightning,  especially  in 
summer  evenings,  when  the  air  is  moist,  ap- 
pears in  frequent  flashes  around  the  edges  of 
clouds.  It  is  usually  unaccompanied  with  the 
noise  of  thunder ;  and  its  brilliant  displays  are 
watched  without  fear  of  iigury  from  the  stroke, 
as  this  kind  of  lightning  appears  to  have  little 
tension.  In  another  form  the  lightning  is  seen 
in  the  fierce  tempest  darting  in  zigzag  lines 
across  the  dark  clouds,  dividing  into  one  or 
more  forks,  and  frequently  striking  toward  the 
earth,  and  rarely  from  tliis  to  the  sky.  Moving 
between  the  clouds  and  the  ground,  its  line  is 
sharp  and  well  defined ;  and  though  visible,  ac- 
cording to  Arago,  not  the  millionth  part  of  a 
second,  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  aistinctly 
perceived.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  it  fol- 
lows the  best  conductors,  or  sometimes  chooses 
instead  the  path  of  least  resistance,  taking  a 


direct  course  rather  than  a  tortoous  one  along 
good  conductors.  Bad  conductors  interpoaed 
in  its  way  are  violently  shattered  or  tlvown 
about,  and  men  and  beasts  are  instantaneotslj 
killed  by  the  fatal  stroke.  The  flash  is  secom- 
panied  with  loud  reports  of  thunder,  which,  com- 
monly succeeding  the  lightning  by  a  short  inlaw 
val  of  time,  designate  by  the  length  of  tiiis  in- 
terval the  distance  of  the  seat  of  the  dischnige 
from  the  observer,  the  sound  reaching  the  ear  at 
the  rate  of  about  1,125  feet  per  seconc^  while  the 
flash  may  be  considered  as  coming  to  the  eje 
without  perceptible  expenditure  of  time.  SdU 
another  form  of  lightning  is  occanonally  witaess- 
ed  in  fiery  baUs  or  globes,  which  move  through 
the  atmosphere  toward  the  earth,  and  are  seen 
for  several  seconds. — Of  the  nature  of  lightmng 
the  ancients  knew  nothing.  Its  disastrous  effects 
were  associated  rather  with  the  terrific  aonnd 
of  the  thunder  than  with  the  flash,  and  the  in- 
dent Greeks  and  Romans  attributed  them  to 
the  thunderbolt  hurled  by  Jupiter  to  the  earth. 
The  Hebrews  often  represented  them  as  direct 
exhibitions  of  divme  wrath,  and  frequentljin 
the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Job  xxvii.  and  xxm, 
the  thunder  is  spoken  of  as  the  voice  of  the  Lord. 
Even  the  earlier  electricians  did  not  suspect  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  electricity.  The  abb6 
Kollet  in  1746  first  drew  attention  to  the  dim- 
larity  of  effects  exhibited  by  thunder  clouds  and 
the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  roachinei 
Winkler  next  argued  that  the  principle  of  the 
powers  of  each  was  identical.  Franklin  estab* 
lished  the  fact  first  by  enumerating  in  a  dear 
and  methodical  manner  the  various  points  of 
resemblance,  and  the  similar  effects  prodnced 
by  each,  and  finally  by  actually  conducting  the 
lightning  to  the  earth  in  his  well  known  experi- 
ment with  the  kite  in  Philadelphia.  This  wai 
on  June  15, 1752.  Dalibard  also  in  a  garden  at 
Marly,  on  May  10  of  the  same  year,  rollovlDg 
the  suggestions  of  Franklin,  obtained  dectricu 
sparks  from  an  iron  rod  40  feet  high,  which  he 
had  erected  for  testing  the  presence  of  electrici- 
ty in  the  atmosphere,  and  electric  jars  were  ac- 
tually charged  from  tliis  source.  Buffi>n  on  the 
19th  day  of  the  same  month  obtained  similar 
results  at  Montbar.  These  experiments  were 
regarded  with  the  highest  interest  by  scientific 
men,  and  were  repeated  variously  modified  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  Prof.  Richman  of 
Bt.  Petersburg,  July  26  (Aug.  6),  1753,  while 
explaining  to  a  companion  the  construction  of 
an  electrometer  attached  to  his  conductor,  was 
struck  and  instantly  killed  by  what  appeared  to 
be  a  ball  of  blue  fire  as  large  as  a  man^s  fist,  tliat 
was  seen  to  leap  from  the  insulated  conductor 
to  his  head,  a  space  of  about  a  foot  A  red 
mark  was  left  on  his  forehead,  his  shoe  was 
burst  open,  and  his  clothing  slightly  singed. 
His  companion  was  benumbed  and  rendered 
senseless,  and  the  door  case  and  door  were  ton 
apart  by  the  shock.  M.  Bomas,  to  whom  the 
French  academy  of  sciences  awarded  the  merit 
of  inventing  the  electrical  kite  more  than  a  year 
before  it  was  employed  by  Franklin,  oonatroct- 
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ed  a  kite  7  feet  5  inohee  high,  and  8  feet  in  its 
greatest  widths  with  a  snrfaoe  of  18  square  feet. 
A  copper  wire  was  wrapped  around  the  string 
to  increase  its  conducting  power,  and  this  was 
made  to  terminate  in  an  iDsalatinir  silk  cord, 
near  which  an  iron  tube  was  placed  to  receive 
the  dectricitj.  The  kite  being  raised  to  a 
height  of  550  feet  on  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
the  iron  conductor  became  so  hishlj  charged 
that  electrical  sparks  were  obtainea,  and  shocks 
of  great  violence.  As  the  storm  increased, 
flashes  of  fire  darted  to  the  earth  accompanied 
with  explosions,  and  straws  that  happened  to 
be  on  the  ground  were  attracted  alternately  by 
the  string  and  the  ground^  their  movements 
being  accompanied  by  electrical  flashes  and  con- 
stant explosions.  Such  are  the  experiments  by 
which  the  electrical  nature  of  lightning  was  es- 
tablished, and  the  thunder  proved  to  be  tiie 
noise  which  accompanies  the  electrical  dis- 
charge. Tins  sound  may  be  prolonged  as  it  is 
reflected  in  echoes  by  the  clouds;  or,  as  sug- 
gested by  Sir  John  Herschel,  it  may  come  in 
snocessive  impulses  to  the  ear,  as  bronght  from 
an  instantaneous  discharge  that  extends  for 
miles  along  a  Ime  directed  away  from  the  ob- 
server. So  the  terrific  sudden  crash  may  be 
the  result  of  a  flash  occurring  all  round  the  ob- 
server with  no  great  difference  of  distance  from 
him  in  the  points  of  the  discharge.  Not  only 
was  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
dnring  thunder  storms  thus  established,  but  in 
1763  the  abb6  Mazeas,  by  means  of  a  wire  870 
feet  lonff  attached  to  a  steeple  at  Maintenon, 
proved  that  electrical  action  is  excited  in  dear, 
dry,  and  especially  hot  weather,  at  all  hours  be- 
tween snnnse  and  sunset.  From  a  multitude  of 
observations  made  by  Oavallo,  Read,  De  Saus- 
snre,  and  others,  it  appears  that  the  atmosphere 
is  almost  d ways  positively  electrified  in  relation 
to  the  surface  of  the  eaith,  and  the  higher  the 
stratum  of  dr  the  more  deddedly  positive  is  its 
electrical  condition.  The  source  of  atmospheric 
dectricitv  is  traced  by  Lavoisier,  Laplace,  Volta, 
and  De  Saussure  to  evaporation  from  Uie  sur&oe 
of  the  earth,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  convey 
one  kind  of  electricity  upward  with  the  vapor, 
leaving  the  other  with  the  fluid.  But,  as  shown 
by  Pouillet  in  1828,  this  effect  does  not  take 
pLkoe  unless  the  evaporation  is  accompanied 
with  chemicd  decomposition,  as  when  it  occurs 
from  saline  mixtures,  from  the  surface  of  heated 
iron,  which  becomes  oxidized,  and  more  espe- 
cidly  when  the  vapor  proceeds  from  the  leaves 
of  growing  plants.  Combustion  dso  is  a  source 
of  atmospheric  electridty,  as  is  seen  upon  a 
large  scde  in  the  constant  flashes  of  lightning 
that  sometimes  play  around  the  summits  of  vol- 
canoes during  their  eruptions.  The  rushing  of 
cnrrents  of  wmd  past  each  other,  or  against 
opposing  objects,  also  generates  electricity  by 
the  friction  it  occadons.  The  descent  of  the 
rain  drops  develops  negative  electricity  in  the 
dr,  and  the  same  effect  is  observed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  waterfdls.  the  air  for  severd  hundred 
feet  distant  being  filled  with  negative  electric!- 


tr.  To  this  cause  is  probably  to  be  attributed 
the  highly  excited  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
during  thunder  storms,  and  the  frequent  dterna- 
tions  then  observed  of  positive  and  negative  in- 
dications. However  the  dectrical  condition  of 
the  clouds  is  produced,  the  surGnce  beneath  as- 
sumes the  opposite  electricd  state,  the  stratum 
of  dr  between  acting  like  the  insulating  glass 
plate  between  two  metallic  sur&ces ;  and  when 
at  last  the  attraction  between  the  two  opposite 
electricities  becomes  too  strong  for  the  mter- 
posed  medium  to  resist,  they  rush  together,  pro- 
ducing the  disruptive  discharge  accompamed 
with  the  fiash  and  report.  With  a  good  con- 
ductor passing  from  the  dond  to  the  earth  the 
electricd  equilibrium  would  be  silently  restored, 
as  a  Leyden  jar  is  quietly  discharged  by  con- 
necting its  inner  and  outer  surface  with  a  wire 
pointed  at  each  end.  But  if  an  imperfect  con- 
ductor is  interposed,  the  electricity  seeking  to 
follow  this  may  produce  the  most  violent  ef- 
fects, and  these  are  exhibited  at  the  points 
where  the  continuity  of  the  conductor  is  im- 
perfect or  interrupted.  This  is  well  illustrated 
m  the  common  experiment  with  the  model  of 
a  house  loosely  put  together  and  furnished  with 
an  interrupted  rod,  through  which  an  electri- 
cd shock  IS  conveyed.  The  effect  is  to  throw 
the  modd  into  pieces ;  but  when  the  same  ex- 
periment is  tried  upon  a  complete  rod,  the  dis- 
chan^e  takes  place  without  violent  action.  Sir 
W.  Snow  Harris  dso  illustrates  the  effect  of  an 
interrupted  conductor  by  scattering  bits  of  gold 
leaf  upon  paper,  and  passing  dong  them  an  dec- 
tried  discharge,  sufficient  to  bum  the  sold  and 
blacken  the  paper.  But  it  is  observed  in  this 
experiment  tnat  only  those  bits  are  burned,  and 
the  portions  of  them  only,  which  lie  aleng  the 
line  of  most  perfect  conduction  or  of  least  re- 
sistance ;  the  paper  too  will  be  nowhere  black- 
ened except  on  this  line.  Similar  phenomena 
are  observed  upon  a  large  scde  in  almost  every 
instance  of  a  house  being  struck  by  lightning. 
The  path  of  the  electricd  current  is  traced  dong 
the  best  conductors,  and  as  the  lightning  passes 
from  one  to  another  the  most  destructive  ef- 
fects are  observed  in  these  breaks.  Imperfect 
conductors  lying  near  are  diattered  to  pieces 
or  scattered  about,  and  the  effects  of  intense 
heat  are  developed  where  the  current  is  most 
obstructed.  The  animd  system  offering  a  good 
conductor,  the  lightning  leaves  more  imperfect 
ones  to  pass  by  inis  on  its  course,  and  thus  men 
and  beasts  are  frequently  struck  when  standing 
near  projecting  objects,  as  trees,  that  present 
themselves  as  convenient  mediums  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  dectricd  equilibrium. — 
Franklin,  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  iden- 
tity of  lightning  and  dectricity,  was  not  long  in 
drawing  from  his  discovery  practicd  results  of 
immense  importance  in  protecting  buildings  from 
the  stroke  of  lightning ;  and  he  thus  announced 
in  his  "Poor  Richard^s  Almanac"  for  1758  his 
invention  of  the  lightning  rod,*  the  description 

*  From  ft  puaage  found  nnong  the  flugments  of  CtoslM 
(PMM  BibiMhtoa),  it  would  soem  that  lome  knowledge 
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being  nearly  as  complete  and  exact  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars  as  could  now  be  given  after  the 
experience  and  trials  of  more  than  a  century : 
"  ffow  to  Secure  Houie^  <fcc.,  from  Lightning. 
It  has  pleased  God,  in  his  goodness  to  mankind, 
at  length  to  discover  to  them  the  means  of  se- 
curing their  habitations  and  other  buildings 
fit>m  mischief  by  thander  and  lightning.  The 
method  is  this :  Provide  a  small  iron  rod  (it  may 
be  made  of  the  rod  iron  used  by  the  nailers),  but 
of  such  a  length  that  one  end  being  8  or  4  feet  in 
the  moist  ground,  the  other  may  be  6  or  8  feet 
above  the  highest  part  of  the  building.  To  the 
upper  end  of  the  rod  fasten  about  a  foot  of  brass 
irire,  the  size  of  a  common  knitting  needle, 
sharpened  to  a  fine  point;  the  rod  may  be  se- 
cured to  the  house  by  a  few  small  staples.  If 
the  house  or  barn  be  long,  there  may  be  a  rod 
and  point  at  each  end  and  a  middling  wire  along 
the  ridge  from  one  to  the  other.  A  house  thus 
furnished  will  not  be  damaged  by  the  light- 
ning, it  being  attracted  by  the  points,  and  nass- 
ing  through  the  metal  into  the  ground  witnout 
hurting  anything.  Vessels  also  having  a  sharp- 
pointed  rod  fixed  on  the  top  of  their  masts,  with 
a  wire  fh>m  the  foot  of  the  rod  reaching  down 
round  one  of  the  shrouds  to  the  water,  will  not 
be  hurt  by  lightning."  Various  modifications 
in  the  construction  of  the  rod  have  since  been 
proposed,  and  copper  has  been  advantageously 
substituted  for  iron,  as  in  those  planned  by  Sir 
W.  Snow  Harris  for  the  use  of  the  ships  of  the 
royal  navy.  These  protectors  are  in  bands  of 
copper,  overlapping  each  other  so  as  to  break 
Joints,  and  are  let  in  to  the  after  side  of  each  mast. 
They  pass  down  to  the  keel,  and  are  continued 
through  this  by  copper  bolts  into  the  water; 
they  also  connect  with  copper  bands  laid  under 
the  deck  beams  and  continued  through  the  side 
of  the  ship.  Harris  also  made  conductors  for 
buildings  of  copper  pipes  firmly  screwed  to- 
gether, and  famished  at  top  with  a  pointed 
extremity  1^  feet  long  and  }  inch  in  diameter. 
The  tubes  for  a  ^ven  amount  of  metal  expose 
the  greatest  surface,  and  thus  famish  the  max- 
imum capacity  of  conduction  of  the  electrical 
current.  Copper  moreover  conveys  the  current 
more  freely  than  iron  in  the  proportion  of  12  to 
2}.  This  is  an  important  feature,  inasmuch  as, 
having  no  measure  of  the  power  of  the  current 
that  may  strike  the  rod,  we  should  provide  one 
of  sufficient  size  for  any  stroke.  An  iron  wire 
may  be  entirely  inefficient,  and  melt  beneath  the 
electrical  current,  or  this  may  be  divided  and 
bound  off  to  other  more  or  less  perfect  conduct- 
ors near  the  rod.  It  is  this  inefficiency  or  im- 
perfect constraction  of  rods  in  use  that  has  led 
many  to  question  the  value  of  any  metallic  con- 
ductors, and  even  to  imagine  that  they  all  serve 
to  attract  lightning,  and  thus  increase  the  dan- 
ger. Their  office  is  that  of  conductors  of  the 
electrical  current,  as  the  bed  of  a  river  presents 

MttA  poesesMd  bv  the  ancients,  400  yeeis  before  the  ChriAtian 
en,  of  the  effect  of  iron  rode  in  ayerting  the  lightning.  The 
-writer  in  thla  paasage  makes  mention  of  a  fbnntain  in  India, 
tram  the  bottom  of  which  was  obtained  a  kind  of  iron,  which 
being  set  in  the  ground  averted  clouds,  hail,  and  lightning. 


itself  for  the  flow  of  the  aqueous  current  Each 
may  act  as  a  safety  valve  to  its  respectWe  onr- 
rent  when  this  is  impelled  with  unusual  vio- 
lence; and  in  ease  of  obstruction  to  either  ^- 
astrous  consequences  may  ensue.    Iron  rods 
loosely  jointed  together,  and  perhaps  rnsty  in 
the  joints,  furnish  a  bad  conveyance  for  the 
electrical  current;  and  if  not  continued  down 
into  moist  ground,  and  there  branching  oat,  the 
passage  of  &e  electricity  into  the  earth  may  not 
be  BO  free  as  by  other  conductors^  the  buildioe 
itself.    Wrought  iron  rods  are  commonly  used 
in  the  United  States  on  account  of  their  greater 
cheapness.    They  should  be  at  least  f  inoh  in 
diameter,  and  in  as  long  pieces  as  is  practicable. 
The  joints  that  cannot  be  avoidea  should  he 
very  securely  fitted,  so  that  the  two  ends  are 
brought  into  dose  contact,  and  touch  each  other 
for  several  inches  in  length.    The  branching 
terminations  in  the  ground  may  very  well  1m 
filled  around  with  charcoal,  which  is  a  good 
conductor,  and  also  protects  the  rod  to  somo 
extent  from  rusting.    The  points  at  the  top  may 
be  protected  from  rust  by  gold  leaf,  and  the 
whole  rod  may  be  painted  with  black  paint 
having  lampblack  for  its  chief  ingredient.   A 
good  rod  may  be  secured  without  danger  to  the 
building  by  wooden  clamps  with  iron  fftsteo- 
ings,  or  even  with  iron  staples.    Glass  insnla- 
tors  are  useless,  for  when  wet  by  the  rain  they 
become  conductors.    It   is  recommended  by 
some  persons,  that  as  the  greatest  number  of 
thunder  storms  come  from  the  N.  "W.,  the  con- 
ductors should  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
building  exposed  to  their  first  approach.    6nt 
it  is  particularly  important  tliat  every  prominent 
elevated  point  of  a  large  building  should  be  pro- 
tected by  itfl  own  rod,  and  it  is  well  to  connect 
all  the  rods  together,  and  to  have  two  or  more 
stems  running  into  the  ground.  It  is  very  uncc^ 
tain  how  larae  an  area  a  rod  of  given  height  can 
protect.  Different  French  electricians  have  va- 
riously rated  it  as  a  circular  space  of  radius  from 
one  to  three  times  the  height  of  tiie  rod  above  the 
highest  point  to  which  it  is  attached ;  but  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  these  condnsiona. 
The  opposite  electricities,  the  concurrence  of 
which  produces  the  discharge,  are  far  from  being 
uniformly  distributed  througn  the  atmosphere, 
and  their  point  of  rushing  together  may  not  be 
in  any  way  under  the  infiuenoe  of  a  rod  directed 
into  the  air  in  its  vicinity.    The  position  of  the 
excited  masses  may  be  favorable  for  a  lateral 
discharge,  and  such  have  been  known  to  pass 
horizontally  through  the  atmosphere  long  dis- 
tances, and  to  strike  with  destructive  violenoe 
objects  lying  in  their  path.     And  as  evidence 
of  the  protecting  influence  of  a  single  point  not 
reaching  to  any  considerable  distance,  a  case  is 
cited  of  the  foremast  of  a  ship  being  strack, 
causing  serious  damage  to  the  vessel,  when  the 
mainmast   was   provided  with    a   conductor. 
Hence  the  importance  of  points  upon  the  rods 
along  the  salient  parts  of  buildings  th^  are 
designed  to  protect    By  the  great  multiplica- 
tion of  conductors  the  aocomt&tion  of  opposite 
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electrioities  in  qmmtities  snffioient  to  prodaoe 
deetrootive  difloharges  is  prevoDted ;  ana  thoa  it 
IB  that  houses  in  cities  are  rarely  straok,  or  ve»- 
sels  where  many  are  Ipng  tosether  in  the  docks. 
So  where  large  quantities  of  iron  are  stored  or 
are  kept  in  nse,  as  on  board  steamboats  and 
iron  buildings,  the  electrical  equilibrium  is  usu- 
ally maintained  by  the  silent  influence  of  many 
conductors.  Isolated  houses  are  more  commonly 
the  objects  of  the  lightning  stroke ;  and  it  is 
observed  that  particular  localities  are  subject  to 
be  repeatedly  struck  at  different  periods ;  other 
apots  are  singularly  free  from  such  visitations. 
The  parts  of  buildings  most  exposed  are  the 
most  prominent  and  elevated  points,  though  the 
lowest,  even  the  cellar,  is  by  no  means  exempt 
from  the  first  shock,  when  the  discharge  pro- 
ceeds from  the  ground  upward.  Ohunneys 
from  which  hot  and  rarefied  air  is  ascending  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  barns  stored  with  new  hay, 
the  vapors  from  which  also  produce  warm  as- 
cending currents,  are  especially  liable  to  be 
struck.  These  currents  generating  electricity 
disturb  its  equilibrium,  and  produce  drcum- 
Btanoes  favorable  for  the  disruptive  dLscharge. 
By  open  doors  and  windows  a  similar  effect 
may  be  produced,  and  hence  the  danger  of  plac- 
ing one's  self  near  them  in  thunder  storms.  It 
Is  prudent  for  i>ersons  in  a  building  to  avoid 
beinff  near  a  chimney  or  the  walls,  or  in  dose 
pronmity  to  metallic  bodies,  along  which  the 
lightning  may  find  the  readiest  path.  The 
greatest  safety  would  be  found,  as  stated  by 
Franklin,  in  lying  in  a  hammock  suspended  by 
silken  cords  in  the  middle  of  a  large  apartment. 
Insulation  by  placing  one's  self  upon  feather  beds, 
or  any  poor  conductor,  is  also  a  protection,  not 
however  complete  unless  the  head  is  covered  by 
some  non-conducting  substance.  A  silk  dress 
la  thus  but  a  slight  protection,  if  the  head  is  ex- 
posed near  a  wall  or  chimney,  and  the  feet  are 
placed  near  some  other  conducting  body.  Out 
of  doors  it  is  dangerous  to  take  shelter  under 
trees,  or  to  stand  near  hay  stacks,  or  even  by 
rivulets  of  water,  the  effect  of  which  is  in  some 
measure  to  disturb  the  electric  equilibrium. — 
One  of  the  most  useful  works  for  reference  on 
this  sut^ect  is  the  treatise  of  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris 
'^On  the  Nature  of  Thunder  Storma^^and  on 
the  Means  of  I^otecting  Buildings  and  Shipping 
against  the  Destructive  Effects  of  lightnmg" 
(London,  1848). 

LIGNE,  Ohablbs  Joskph,  prince  de,  an  Aus- 
trian generd  and  French  writer,  son  of  Claude 
Lamoral  II.,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  descended 
on  his  mother's  side  from  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  bom  in  Brussels,  May  29, 1785,  died  in 
Vienna^  Dec.  18, 1614.  He  was  a  knember  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  princelv  houses  of  Eu- 
rope, which  is  related  to  the  Arenbergs,  Chi- 
maya,  and  other  eminent  families,  and  which 
was  settied  in  Hainault  as  early  as  the  11th  cen- 
tury. His  father  and  grandfather  had  both  been 
field  marshals  of  Austria,  and  he  entered  his 
fktiier's  regiment  as  ensign  in  1752.  In  1756 
he  became  a  captain,  and  distinguished  himself 
VOL.  r. — 84 


during  the  7  years' war.  Atthebattieof  Hooh- 
kiroh  in  1758,  he  displayed  such  bravery  in 
capturing  a  difficult  position  as  to  obtain  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  was  made  mi^or-general 
in  1765,  and  lieutenant-ffeneral  in  1771.  He 
was  present  in  1770  at  the  interview  between 
Joseph  U.  and  Frederic  the  Great,  and  gave 
a  graphic  description  of  it  in  his  correspondence. 
During  the  Bavarian  war  of  succession,  he  com- 
manded the  advance  guard  of  Marshal  Loudon. 
The  peace  which  followed  gave  him  leisure  to 
repair  the  defects  of  his  early  education,  and 
with  this  object  he  travelled  in  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Italy.  His  celebrity  for  bravery 
and  the  fascination  of  his  manner,  added  to  re- 
markable powers  of  conversation,  brought  him 
into  intimate  literary  relations  with  Voltaire, 
Bousseau,  La  Harpe,  and  Frederic  the  Great.  In 
1779  he  visited  the  French  court  at  Versailles, 
and  was  treated  with  great  distinction.  In 
1782  ho  was  sent  on  diplomatic  business  to  Rus- 
sia, where  Oatharine  U.  loaded  him  with  &vors 
and  gave  him  a  large  estate  in  the  Crimea.  In 
1788  he  was  appointed  general  of  artillery  by 
Joseph  n.,  and  charged  with  a  special  mission 
to  Prince  Potemkin,  then  besieging  Otchakov; 
and  in  the  following  year,  at  the  head  of  an 
Austrian  corps,  he  had  an  important  share  in 
the  taking  of  Belgrade  by  Loudon.  He  lost 
favor  at  court  in  consequence  of  his  son's  par^ 
tioipation  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Low  Oountries 
a^nst  Austria  in  1700 ;  and  although  he  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  fidd  marshal  by  regular  pro- 
motion in  1808,  he  was  never  restored  to  active 
service.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
chiefly  in  literary  pursuits.  His  property  had 
been  confiscated  by  the  French,  but  he  recov- 
ered part  of  it  in  1818.  He  resided  in  Vienna 
during  the  congress,  and  said  of  it :  '^  The  con- 
gress does  not  advance,  but  it  dances;  when 
all  its  other  amusements  shall  be  exhausted,  I 
win  treat  them  to  the  spectacle  of  a  field  mar- 
shal's burial."  His  works  are  nearly  all  in- 
cluded in  his  Melanges  mUitaires,  lUterairM 
et  eentimmtairee  (82  vols.  12mo.,  1705-1811), 
and  in  his  (Euvree  poMthumei  (6  vols.  8vo., 
Vienna  and  Dresden,  1817).  The  former  series 
Mme.  de  Sta6l  abridged  in  two  interesting  vol- 
umes entitied  Lettres  etpensUe  (Paris,  1800). — 
£uo£n8  Lamoral,  prince  of  Aublise  and  of 
£pinay,  a  Belgian  statesman,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Brussels,  Jan.  28, 1804.  He 
was  for  many  years  Belgian  ambassador  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  has  been  president  of  the 
Belman  senate  since  1852.  He  nas  been  mar- 
ried three  times.  His  eldest  son.  Prince  Henry, 
married  in  1851  Marguerite,  Countess  Talley- 
rand-P6rigord. 

LIGNITE.    See  Bbown  Goal. 

LIGNUM  TiTM.    See  Guaiaoum. 

LIGNY,  a  village  of  Belgium,  near  Gharleroi, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  battle  fought 
there  between  Napoleon's  army  and  the  Prus- 
sians under  BlQoher^n  June  16, 1815,  two  days 
before  the  battie  of  Waterloo,  and  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  engagement  on  the  neigh- 
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boring  spot  of  Qaatre  Bras,  in  which  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  fell.  A  short  time  before  the 
oommencement  of  the  action  at  Ligny,  the  doke 
of  Wellington  met  Blllcher  there,  and  foretold 
the  defeat  which  was  speedily  to  follow.  After 
a  desperate  resistance,  the  Prnssians  were  driven 
with  a  heavy  loss  from  their  position  at  Ligny. 
In  spite  of  his  disastrous-  defeat,  however,  Bin- 
cher  maintained  his  communication  with  the 
English  and  made  good  his  retreat,  and  no  beaten 
army  ever  rallied  quicker.  The  French  general 
Girard  fell  at  Ligny, 

LIGUORI,  or  Lioobio,  Alfonso  Maria  db, 
a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  found- 
er of  the  congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Re- 
deemer, bom  at  Marianella,  near  Naples,  Sept. 
26,  1696,  died  in  Nocera,  Aug.  1,  1787.  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and  was  bred  to  the 
proferaion  of  the  law,  in  which  he  attained  the 
most  flattering  success ;  but  having  from  child* 
hood  been  remarkable  for  piety,  he  resolved  in 
1722  to  embrace  the  priesthood,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  instruction  and  reform  of  the 
more  ignorant  and  vicious  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, particularly  in  country  places.  Struck 
with  the  importance  of  securing  a  body  of  eccle- 
siastics who  should  give  themselves  specially 
to  this  work,  he  founded  at  the  hermita^  of 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Scala  in  1782  a  congregation  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Re- 
deemer. It  met  with  opposition,  but  the  ener- 
§f  and  patience  of  Liguori  overcame  all  obsta- 
es,  and  procured  its  approval  by  the  holy  see. 
In  1762  Pope  Clement  XIH.  raised  Liffuori  to 
the  see  of  Sant*  Agata  del  Goti,  which  he  gov- 
erned for  18  years,  when  at  the  age  of  70,  beinff 
deaf,  almost  blind,  and  afflicted  with  a  painftu 
malady,  he  resigned  and  retired  to  one  of  the 
houses  of  his  congregation,  where  he  ended  his 
days.  In  theology  he  was  a  warm  opponent  of 
Jansenism  and  rigorism.  In  an  age  of  pomp, 
luxury,  general  relaxation  of  morall  and  grow- 
ing inndelity,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  pro- 
found contempt  for  all  exterior  show,  for  the 
extreme  austerity  of  his  life,  his  apostolic  zeal, 
and  activity  in  reforming  abuses.  He  was  high- 
ly esteemed  by  the  kings  of  Naples,  the  bishops 
and  cardinals  of  his  time,  and  the  popes.  The 
veneration  of  the  people  for  him,  especially  in 
his  old  age,  was  unbounded.  He  was  canonized 
by  Gregory  XVI.,  May  26,  1889.  His  statue 
has  been  placed  in  St.  Peter^s,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  patron  saints  of  Naples,  where  he  is  highly 
honored.  He  left  a  number  of  theological  and 
devotional  works,  which  are  much  esteemed 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  most  cele- 
brated are :  Theohgia  Moralu  (Naples,  I75£n ; 
DirectoTtum  Ordinandarum  (Venice,  1768)  ; 
Opera  Dogmatica  (Venice,  1770);  Istoria  di 
tutu  Veretie  con  hro  car^tatione  (8  vols.  8vo., 
Venice,  1778);  Ittrtuione  pratieaperi  eanfeS' 
tori  (8  vols.  12mo.,  Bassano,  1780) ;  Bomo  Apoi- 
toliettt  Irutntettu  in  sua  Voeatione  (8  vols.  4to., 
Venice,  1782) ;  JLe  glorie  di  Maria  (2  vols.  8vo., 
Venice,  1784).  His  complete  works,  translated 
into  French,  were  published  in  Paris  in  80  vols. 


8vo.  (1884  ot  »eq.).  Many  of  his  devotioDa] 
works  have  been  translated  into  Eo^^iah,  «nd 
are  firequentiy  repnbKshed. 

UGuBIA.  in  andent  geography,  a  distriotof 
northern  Italy,  which  aooordiDg  to  the  diyisions 
of  Augustus  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Pados  d^o),  , 
£.  by  the  Macra  (MagraX  separating  it  frou  * 
Etruria,  8.  by  the  Ligurian  sea  (gulf  of  Genoa), 
and  W.  by  the  Varus  (Var)  and  ih»  Maritime 
Alps,  separating  it  from  Transalpine  GanL  It 
thus  enibraoed  the  whole  Sardmian  provinoe 
of  Genoa,  the  territory  of  Nice,  and  some  ad- 
loining  parts,  a  mountainous  country  travened 
by  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  whose  most  impor- 
tant proaucts  were  cattie  and  timt>er.   The 
inhabitants,  called  Ligyes  by  the  Greeks  and 
Ligures  by  the  Romans,  were  a  strong^  active^ 
and  warlike  people  of  uncertain  origin,  aonie 
identifying  them  with  the  Celts,  others  with  the 
Iberians,  and  stiU  others  with  the  Sicoll   In 
early  times  they  were  wide-spread,  occop^ 
among  others  tiie  southern  coasts  of  Ganl,  and 
are  even  mentioned  by  Heriod  as  one  of  the  8 
principal  nations  of  the  earth.     Eratostheoea 
calls  the  whole  west  of  the  European  continent 
Ligystice  (Liguria).    The  Romans  divided  them 
into  Transalpine  and  Cisalpine  Ligurians,  call- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  range  AlptM 
and  those  of  the  Apennines  Montant,   Th^ 
tribes  on  both  ddes  of  the  Alps  were  numeroos. 
Their  country  was  first  invaded  by  the  Bo- 
mans  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  1st  and  2d  Punio  wars,  but  it  was  not  tffl 
some  years  after  the  termination  of  the  latter 
that  the  final  and  fierce  struggle  was  oommenoed 
which  terminated  with  their  subjugation  and 
the  transplantation  of  some  of  their  tribes  to 
Samnium.     Among   the  principal  towns  of 
Liguria  under  the  Romans  were :  QenatL  (Genoa), 
Kic»a  (Nice),  Polentia  (Pollenza),  Asia  (Asd), 
and  Dertona  (Tortona).    (For  the  ligurian  Re- 
public, see  Gbnoa.) 

LILAC  (Persian,  a  flower),  a  flowering  shrab 
of  the  genus  iyringa.  Its  generic  name  snggestB 
the  idea  of  a  pipe ;  and  fh>m  ita  wood  the  tubes 
of  the  finest  Turkish  pipes  are  said  to  be  made. 
It  was  called  the  pipe  tree  by  the  old  herbalifltB 
in  1697,  although  this  name  belonged  to  the 
pMladetphuM  coronarittSy  a  natire  of  the  sooth 
of  Europe,  and  known  in  onr  gardens  as  the 
mock  orange  or  common  styringa  bush.  There 
are  several  species  of  lilao^  of  which  the  cdB- 
mon  lilac  (a,  wilgariij  Linn.)  and  the  white- 
flowered  yarie<y  (8.  e.  fMa}^  with  the  Persian 
lilac  (3,  P&rHea%  are  best  known.  Several 
seedling  sorts  have  been  prodnoed  by  the  gl^ 
doners,  moetiy  inferior  to  the  older  kinds^  of 
which  Loudon  gives  a  list  of  the  blae|  the  pxt- 
pie,  the  white,  the  krger  whitei,  tiie  doable  white, 
the  red,  and  the  large  red-flowered.  The  F^ 
sian  lilac  is  more  of  a  shnib*like  character,  irith 
small,  bendine,  flerile  branches,  and  narrow, 
lanceolate,  entire  leaves;  and  varieties  of  it  with 
white  flowers  or  else  with  cnt  leaves,  some  of 
which  are  almost  pinnatifid,  and  others  with 
hoary  sage-like  leaves,  are  spoken  of  by  Loudon. 
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The  beanty  of  the  oommon  Iflac  is  best  seen 
when  the  plant  is  cnltivated  as  a  tree  by  remoy- 
fadg  from  its  base  the  nnmerons  suckers  as  they 
appear,  and  preserving  a  dear,  straight  trunk. 
When  so  treated  it  will  grow  20  feet  hish  or 
more,  and  in  a  good  soil  may  be  trained  mto  a 
handsome  tree  of  fine  foliage,  particularly  when 
in  taSl  blossom.  The  dnration  of  the  lilao  is 
greatest  when  it  grows  in  a  poor  soil ;  its  ex- 
act period  of  life  cannot  be  accurately  deter- 
mined, but  it  may  be  considered  as  short-lived. 
An  abundance  of  seed  vessels  may  be  seen  on 
our  garden  specimens,  but  they  are  uniformlv 
deficient  in  seeds.  To  procure  seeds  that  will 
vegetate,  it  is  recommended  to  destroy  every 
sucker  which  springs  from  the  roots,  and  to 
thin  out  the  bunches  of  fiowers.  To  secure 
decidedly  new  varieties  from  seed  sowing^  me- 
vious  hybridization  must  be  resorted  to.  The 
lilaC)  though  originally  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  Persia,  has  been  found  indigenous 
to  parts  of  Austria.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  the  European  sardens  from  Ck>nstantinople 
toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  It  has 
been  used  for  garden  hedges.  Though  perfectly 
hardy,  it  has  also  been  treated  as  a  greenhouse 
plant,  retarding  its  usual  period  of  development, 
and  causing  it  to  produce  fiowers  at  Ohristmas 
or  on  Kew  Year's  day. 

ULBUBNE,  John,  an  English  republican 
agitator,  born  in  Thickney  Poncharden,  Dur- 
ham,, in  1618,  died  in  1657.    He  was  appren- 
ticed at  12  years  of  age  to  a  clothier  in  London, 
from  whom  as  weU  as  from  his  father  he  im- 
bibed opinions  in  opposition  to  the  existing 
hierarchy,  which  as  he  advanced  in  years  he 
announced  with  singular  intrepidity.    8o  thor- 
on^y  was  he  imbued  with  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  the  time,  that  in  1686  he  went  to  Hol- 
land for  the  purpose  of  getting  Dr.  Bastwick's 
pamphlet  against  the  bishops  printed;    and 
he  subsequently  privately  circulated  this  pub- 
lication, with  others  of  a  similar  character,  in 
England.    Having  been  betrayed  by  an  asso- 
ciate, he  was  arraigned  before  the  court  of  the 
star  chamber,  and  upon  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  ex  officio,  or  to  answer  interrogatories,  was 
condemned,  in  Feb.  1637,  to  receive  600  lashes, 
to  be  pilloried  and  confined  in  the  Fleet  prison 
tin  he  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  couit,  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £500  and  ^ve  security  for  his 
good  behavior.    His  fearless  bravery  on  this 
occasion  when  confronted  with  his  judges  gain- 
ed him  the  name  of  "  Free-born  John."    Four 
years  later  the  house  of  commons  declared  the 
punishment  illegal,  barbarous,  and  tyrannical ; 
and  as  a  reparation  for  his  sufferings  and  losses 
daring  his  imprisonment,  he  subsequently  re- 
ceived from  parliament  £8,000  out  of  certain 
sequestered  estates.     Upon  the  establishment 
of  a  parliamentary  army  he  enrolled  himself  as 
a  volunteer,  and  fought  at  Edgehill  and  Brent- 
ford.   At  the  latter  place  he  was  taken  prison- 
er, and  would  have  been  executed  as  a  reb^l 
baud    not   Essex,   the  parliamentary  genend, 
threatened  the  severest  retaiUation  on  royalist 


prisoners.  Disliking  the  Presbyterian  tenden- 
cies of  Essex,  he  obtained  a  commission  as 
mi\)or  of  foot  under  the  earl  of  Manchester,  and 
subsequently,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  dragoons 
in  Manchester's  own  regiment,  fought  with 
great  gallantry  at  Marston  Moor.  His  sympa- 
thy for  the  Independents  caused  him  to  assume 
a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  Presbyterian  lead- 
ers ;  and  for  his  intemperate  language  and  not 
less  intemperate  pubhcations  against  Prynne, 
Lenthal,  and  others,  he  was  committed  to  New- 
gate on  a  charge  of  seditious  practices.  On 
ttkhs  occasion  Marten  interfered  in  his  behalf 
observing,  in  defence  of  the  factious  course  in 
which  Lilbume  persisted,  *Hhat  if  none  were 
living  but  himself,  John  would  be  against  Lil- 
burne  and  lilbume  against  John."  He  took  an 
active  part  in  organizing  the  "  Levellers,"  and 
his  pamphlets,  produced  in  abundance,  and  ap- 
peaong  to  the  fanaticism  of  tJie  soldiery,  were 
a  leading  cause  of  the  disaffection  wldch  pre- 
vailed m  the  army  in  1648-^9.  He  did  not 
scruple  to  accuse  Oromwell  and  Ireton  of  a  de- 
rign  to  usurp  the  sovereignty;  and  for  reading 
to  a  numerous  assemblage  at  Winchester  house 
a  pamphlet  entitled  '^  ^gland's  New  Chains^" 
he  was  in  March,  1649,  committed  by  order  of 
parliament  to  dose  custody  in  the  tower, whence 
nis  political  pamphlets  issued  without  cessation. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  conciliate  him ; 
but  with  a  man  like  Lilbume,  **  who  possessed 
none  of  the  qualifications  for  a  popukr  leader 
but  those  of  reckless  vanity  and  indomitable 
courage,"  they  proved  futile.  He  was  tried  in 
October  by  a  common  jury,  a  special  commis- 
sion of  members  of  parbament  being  appointed 
to  determine  his  sentence,  and  was  acquitted, 
to  the  almost  frantic  delight  of  the  populace^ 
who  celebrated  the  event  by  bonfires  all  over 
London.  A  medal  commemorating  the  trial 
was  subsequently  strack,  having  the  following 
inscription :  "  John  Lilbume  saved  by  the  power 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Jury,  who 
are  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact."  He  soon 
after  retired  to  Holland,  but  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1658,  and  was  again  arrested,  tried,  and 
acquitted.  Finally  this  turbulent  agitator,  re- 
duced to  quiescence  by  the  power  of  OromweU, 
settled  in  Eltham,  Kent,  andjoiningthe  Qndcers 

S reached  the  doctrines  of  that  fiSth  until  his 
eath.  An  account  of  his  trial,  entitled  "Truth^s 
Victory  over  Tyrants,"  was  published  in  1649 
(4to.,  London). 

LILLE,  or  Lisls,  a  fortified  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Nord,  formerly  of 
French  Flanders,  15  m.  from  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier, traversed  by  the  river  Deule  and  con- 
nected by  a  canal  with  the  sea,  and  communi- 
cating by  railway  with  Dunkirx,  Calais,  Paris^ 
Brussels,  and  the  principal  cities  of  Europe; 
distance  S.  K  from  Calais  65  m.,  N.  N.  E. 
from  Paris  171  m.,  and  W.  by  8.  from  Brussels 
88  m. ;  pop.  of  the  arrondissement  of  Lille  in 
1856.  404,279,  and  of  the  city,  71,286.  The 
fortifications  of  Lille  are  considered  to  be  Van- 
ban's  master  work,  and  the  city  is  one  of  the 
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most  important  of  France,  both  in  a  military 
and  industrial  point  of  view.  It  is  entered 
by  7  gates  (one  of  which  has  a  trimnphal  arch 
in  honor  of  Lonis  XIY.),  uid  contains  over  80 
pnblio  squares  and  as  many  bridges.  The  town 
hall  dates  from  the  time  of  John  the  Fearless^ 
and  was  inhabited  by  Charles  Y.  One  division 
of  this  building  is  devoted  to  a  school  of  art,  con- 
taining in  its  collection  of  drawings  by  old  mas- 
ters 86  by  Raphael  and  nearly  200  by  Michel 
Angelo.  Lille  rivals  English  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  spinning  of  cotton;  there  are  over 
80  establishments  for  the  purpose  in  active 
operation.  The  chief  manmacture  is  that  of 
flax,  which  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  vi- 
cinity. The  manufacture  of  Lille  thread  em- 
ploys 2,000  persons,  and  the  value  of  its  annual 
Sroduce  is  estimated  at  nearly  $8,000,000. 
[uch  linen  is  also  woven  here,  but  the  manu- 
facture of  tuUes  and  cotton  lace  has  fallen  off. 
Beet  root  sugar  is  manufactured  to  the  annual 
extent  of  $1,500,000,  and  the  produce  of  bran- 
dy is  about  $1,000,000.  There  are  about  100 
windmills  in  the  city  and  800  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment  ^ne  of  the  conmiunes  being  consequently 
called  Moulins),  used  for  grinding  rape  seed  and 
other  oleaginous  grains  for  ou;  the  annual 
value  of  their  products  averages  $8,000,000. 
There  are  also  extensive  manufactories  of  smalt 
and  salt  at  Lille,  beside  tanneries,  dyeing  estab- 
lishments, and  tulip  gardens  almost  as  renown- 
ed as  those  of  Haarlem.  The  total  value  of  ar- 
ticles manufactured  in  the  arrondissement  is 
annually  about  $40,000,000,  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  between  60,000  and  70,000. 
f'airs  are  held  annually  in  February  and  De- 
cember.— Part  of  the  site  on  which  the  city  now 
stands  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  occupied 
by  a  castle  built  by  Julius  Oiesar.  The  first 
foundation  of  the  city  was  laid  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  enlarged  and  fortified  in  the 
course  of  the  11th.  Henry  III.  of  Germany 
seized  it  in  1058,  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
in  1218.  Destroyed  by  the  latter  on  account 
of  the  revolt  of  the  citizens,  Lille  was  rebuilt 
by  the  countess  Jeanne.  In  1206  it  was  con- 
quered by  King  Philip  the  Fair.  Afterward  it 
^temately  gave  its  allegiance  to  France  and 
the  counts  of  Flanders  until  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  wben  it  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  house  of  Burgundy.  About  the  close  of 
the  15th  century  it  passed  into  that  of  Austria, 
and  in  the  next  century  of  Spain,  but  Louis 
XIV.  reconquered  it  in  1667,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  French  Flanders.  In  1708  Lille  was 
taken  by  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, notwithstanding  the  heroic  defence 
of  Marshal  Boufflers.  It  was  restored  to 
France  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1718.  An- 
other memorable  siege  took  place  in  1792,  when 
the  Austrians^  after  a  heavy  bombardment, 
which  destroyed  many  houses,  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss  by  the  citizens. 

LILLO,  GsoROS,  an  English  dramatist,  bom 
in  London  in  1698,  died  there  in  1789.  He  had 
been  brought  up  a  jeweller,  and  even  after 


attaining  literary  celebrity  still  pursued  his 
business.  His  first  play,  '^Silvia,'*  appeared  in 
1781,  and  met  with  little  success ;  but  hb  tra- 
gedy of  *^  George  Barn  well,"  which  he  produced 
m  the  same  year,  was  acted  at  Druy  Lane 
for  20  consecutive  nights^  and  so  ^"^^^t^ 
Queen  Caroline  that  she  requested  to  be  per- 
mitted to  peruse  the  manuscnpt  of  it  In  1736 
'^  Fatal  Ouriosity,*'  generally  conndered  his  beat 
tragedy,  was  introduced  at  the  Haymarket 
theatre,  and  was  at  first  coldly  received ;  but 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  Henry  Fielding  it 
subsequently  became  more  popular.  Harria,  in 
his  "Philological  Inqmries,*^  compares  this 
play,  for  skilml  construction  and  development 
of  plot,  to  the  **  (Edipus  Tyrannus  "  of  Sopho- 
cles. The  dramatic  works  of  Lillo,  with  a  me- 
moir of  his  life,  were  published  in  London  in 
1755,  in  2  vols.  Svo. 

ULLY,  John,  the  Eaphuist,  an  English  diA- 
matic  and  miscellaneous  auth(»:  bom  in  Kent 
about  1658,  died  about  1600.  He  became  a  stn- 
dent  in  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  1569,  neg- 
lected the  studv  of  logic  and  philosophy  for 
poetry,  receivea  the  degree  of  master  in  1575, 
and  was  at  that  time  a  noted  university  wit 
He  soon  after  went  to  London,  was  reputed  a 
rare  wit  and  poet  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and 
published  his  '^  Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit*^ 
h580),  followed  by  ''Euphues  and  his  England'* 
(1581),  the  elaborate,  fanciftQ,  and  dain^  style 
of  which  became  tlie  model  of  court  oonversar 
tion.  (See  Euphuism.)  He  ez\joyed  suooess  also ' 
as  a  dramatic  poet  producmg  8  phiys,  moat  of 
which  were  acted  before  i£e  queen.  Ha  was 
engaged  in  the  ICarprelate  controversy,  and 
wrote  '^P^  with  a  Hatchet  *'  (1589),  a  onoe 
famous  pamphlet  against  the  Martinists.  A  few 
modem  critics,  as  Malone,  Hazlitt,  and  Gharlea 
Lamb,  have  been  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Mi 
best  pieces,  as  '^Endymion"  and  the  song  an 
Onpia  and  Oampaspe.  His  dramatio  worksi 
with  a  life  and  notes  by  F.  W.  Fairhdit^  were 
published  in  1858  (2  vohk,  London). 

LILLY,  William,  an  English  astrologer,  bom 
in  Diseworth,  near  Derby,  May  1,  1602,  died 
June  9, 1681.  The  son  of  a  yeoman,  he  at- 
tended school  from  his  11th  to  his  18th  year, 
and  made  considerable  progress  in  the  daanoo^ 
In  1620  he  went  to  London,  his  father  bein^ 
then  in  Leicester  gaol  for  debt,  and  acoeptod  a 
situation  as  footboy.  In  1626  his  master  settled 
on  him  £20  a  year,  and  employed  him  to  keep 
his  accounts  as  head  of  the  sJEdters*  oompsny. 
In  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of  his  mai^ 
ter,  he  married  Uie  widow,  with  whom  he  re- 
ceived £1,000,  and  lived  happily  till  her  deaib 
in  1688.  By  a  second  marriage  in  1684  he  aug- 
mented his  fortune  by  £500.  "•  She  was  of  Qis 
nature  of  Mars,''  and  he  lived  unhappily  with 
her.  He  besan  the  study  of  astrology  in  168S 
under  a  WelBh  clergyman  named  £yana.  He 
soon  practised  horary  astrology  with  ^mineBl 
success,  instructed  many  persons  in  the  art,  and 
gave  much  attention  to  mundane  astrology.  In 
1642  and  1648  he  carefully  noticed  all  the  prin- 
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cipal  actions  between  the  king  and  parliament^ 
trying  to  discover  their  relation  to  tne  oonfign- 
rations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  1644  he 
nrodnced  the  first  nnmber  of  his  almanac,  Jf<9r- 
«mi»  Anglieus  JunioTj  which  contained  remark- 
able  prognostications,  was  purchased  with  avid- 
ity, and  was  continued  for  many  years.  He 
was  consulted  both  by  the  royalists  and  parlia- 
mentarians in  the  dvil  war.  In  1647  he  indi- 
cated a  safe  place  for  the  concealment  of  the 
royal  person,  but  complained  that  the  king  neg- 
lected his  advice  and  was  accordingly  ruined. 
In  1651  he  published  '*  Monarchy  or  no  Mon- 
archy,'' containing  several  hieroglyphical  fig- 
ures, two  of  which  were  subsequently  declare 
to  have  had  reference  to  the  plague  and  the 
ffreat  fire  in  London,  which  occurred  respect- 
ively in  1665  and  1666.  He  was  consequently 
sammoned  in  1666  before  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons.  He  afterward  practised 
medicine  in  connection  with  his  astrological  sci- 
ence, till  he  was  enfeebled  by  age.  He  pub- 
Kshed  an  autobiography  (London,  1715),  an 
^*  Introduction  to  Astrology^'  (new  edition,  with 
emendations  and  additions  by  Zadkiel,  London, 
1852),  and  other  works. 

LUL.Y,  a  common  name  applied  to  many  sorts 
of  plants.  The  word  probably  has  some  orien- 
tal origin,  though  some  trace  it  to  the  Celtic 
It,  which  rignmes  whiteness  or  shining,  both 
which  qualities  may  be  attributed  to  species  of 
the  lHy  fiimily.  The  lily  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  of  the  lUiacea  or  lilyworts,  which  com- 
prises herbaceous  plants,  slirubs,  and  even  trees, 
with  bulbs,  tubers,  or  rootstocks,  and  fibrous 
roots.  They  are  endogenous,  with  a  naked 
perianth  and  fieshy  albuminous  seeds.  Their 
feaves  are  almost  always  narrow,  with  parallel 
veins;  the  fiowers  are  of  all  grades  from  small 
and  green-colored  to  those  which  are  large  and 
showy;  they  are  succeeded  by  succulent,  or 
else  dry  and  capsular,  three-celled  seed  vessels. 
"nie  lily  is  best  known  among  us,  however,  by 
those  garden  and  field  fiowers  to  which  the  triv- 
ial name  is  applied,  some  of  which  are  plants 
helonging  to  other  natural  orders.  The  tulip  with 
its  associates,  of  which  the  dog's-tooth  violet 
(erythronium)  and  the  fritiUary  (JHtiUaria) 
may  be  mentioned,  are  lilies,  and  belonff  to  a 
section  in  which  the  true  lily  of  the  gematilium 
is  included.  The  day  lilies  (herMrocaUu)  and 
bine  Afiican  lily  (agaparUhvs)  represent  an- 
other section  of  liliaceous  plants ;  the  like  may 
be  said  of  the  aloe,  the  garlic,  onion,  asphodel, 
asparagus,  and  many  arborescent  forms  of  tropi- 
cal vegetation. — ^The  lilies  of  the  genus  liUum  are 
an  superb  garden  plants.  Of  these,  the  white 
lily  (L,  canaidum^  Linn.)  is  a  native  of  th^  Le- 
vant, but  has  been  cultivated  for  centuries. 
I^rom  this  long  cultivation  three  varieties  have 
sprung,  via.,  the  purple  blotched,  the  striped  or 
yeIlow-edg6d-leaved,and  the  double.  The  long- 
flowered  lily  (Z.  hnffijtorum.  Thunberg)  comes 
ftom  Ohina,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  dwarfer 
stature,  and  larger,  pure  white,  long^tubed 
which  eo^mnd  later  in  the  season. 


The  beauty  of  the  Japan  Uly  (JL  Japand&um)  is 
fhUy  equal  to  that  of  the  white  lily ;  although 
the  flowers  have  not  the  same  fragrance,  yet 
they  fhlly  make  up  for  its  absence  in  their  purer 
white  and  large  trumpet-shaped  blossoms,  ele- 
vated upon  a  taller  stem,  and  standing  out  from 
a  slightly  curved  and  delicate  footstalk.  In  pot 
culture  it  makes  a  much  more  imposing  appear- 
ance than  does  the  white  lily.  Its  culture  is 
easy,  and  it  is  a  hardy  desirable  kind  for  the 
flower  border.  The  martagon  lilies  are  some- 
times called  the  Turks^cap,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  petals  being  refiexed  or  turned 
backward  so  as  to  resemble  a  turban;  they 
are  generally  smaller  fiowered  sorts,  and  each 
fiower  spreads  outward  from  the  midn  stem  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  umbeL  The  scarlet  mar- 
tagon (Z.  Olidlcedonieum)  covers  the  plains  of 
Syria  with  its  rich  glowing  fiowers.  A  smalL 
beautifhl,  delicate-leaved,  and  vermiUon-oolorea 
species  is  the  Z.  tenuifolium  (Fischer)  from  Sibe- 
ria. The  tiger  lily  (L.  tiffrinumy  B.  M.)  is  a  wdl 
known,  showy,  red  and  coarse  fiowered  garden 
kind.  The  oranse  lily  (Z.  hilh\feruin^  Linn.)  is 
seen  in  our  gardens  in  a  dwarf  earlier  variety, 
succeeded  by  a  taller  and  more  slender  variety, 
with  coarse  but  pleasing  orange-colored  bbs- 
soms.  There  are  also  some  other  strikinff  va- 
rieties of  this  species,  one  having  party-colored 
foliage,  another  with  double  flowers,  another 
with  smaller  flowers ;  the  bulbils  on  the  stalks 
are  not  constant,  but  their  presence  seems  to 
depend  on  peculiarities  of  treatment ;  tiie  varie- 
ty Known  as  the  umbeUatum  of  the  ^*  Botanical 
Magazine''  (plate  1018)  is  very  superb,  and  has 
been  known  to  produce  more  than  60  flowers 
from  a  single  root  Some  exceedingly  beautiM 
lilies  have  been  raised  by  impregnating  the 
flowers  of  Z.  lano\foUum  (Siebold)  and  its  va- 
rieties with  other  and  distmct  species.  These 
likewise  are  hardy,  and  make  admirable  plants 
for  the  border,  blooming  as  late  as  September. 
By  cultivating  the  roots  in  large  pots  the  plants 
will  grow  larger  with  proportionally  larger 
blossoms,  and  are  very  well  adapted  for  the  or- 
namenting of  the  greenhouse  in  summer.  The 
giant  lily  (Z.  giganteum^  Hooker)  was  discov- 
ered in  the  Himalaya  at  an  elevation  of  10,000 
feet.  It  is  a  very  singular  plant,  so  stout  and 
vigorous  as  to  seemingly  deny  any  alliance  with 
its  dwarfer  co-species.  Its  bulb  is  large  and 
green ;  its  foliage  consists  of  a  cluster  of  large 
heart-shaped  leaves,  each  leaf  almost  a  foot 
broad  and  two  feet  long,  looking  like  those  of 
the  Funkia;  its  flower  stem  is  from  10  to  12 
feet  long,  bearing  15  or  20  pure  white  blossoms 
of  peat  fragrance.  Its  cultivation  is  easy,  the 
mam  bulb,  alter  flowering,  making  an  abundance 
of  offsets.  Should  it  prove  hiffdy,  it  would 
soon  become  a  universal  favorite  in  gardens, 
and  a  conspicuous  associate  with  the  Adam's 
needle  (yucca  JUamenUm), — The  Korth  Amer^ 
lean  lilies  are  very  showy  plants.  In  the  Oaro- 
linas  we  have  Oatesby's  lily  (Z.  Cate^cn,  Wal- 
ter), a  conspicuous  red  flower, whose  petals  taper 
into  a  daw  at  their  base,  where  me  color  is 
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rellow  variegated  with  dark  spots.  Its  natural 
Aabit  of  growth  Is  aroond  ponds  in  the  flat  pine 
harrens.  The  red  orange  lily  (X.  FhilatUu^hU 
<wm,  linn.)  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  our 
midsammer  hlossoms,  fonnd  rather  plentifally 
in  open  copses  and  among  bushes  in  the  pasture 
bnds  of  New  England.  The  wild  yellow  lily 
(X.  Canademe^  Luon.)  is  a  conspicuous  plant, 
srowing  with  a  slender  stem  from  2  to  6  feet 
Eiffhf  and  bearing  numerous,  rather  small,  bright 
ydlow  flowers,  whose  petals  are  spreading-re- 
ourved ;  it  occurs  in  mobt  lands.  The  superb 
lily,  or  American  Turks'  cap  (X.  superoum. 
Lmn.),  is  similar  to  this  in  many  res{>ect8,  and 
bv  some  coDsidered  identical  with  it,'but  it  is 
clearly  distinct.  The  leaves  of  the  superb  lily 
are  coarser,  stronger,  and  more  numerous ;  the 
flowers  are  consDicuouslv  large,  of  a  fine  orange 
red  and  pale  yellow  at  their  base,  with  distinct 
spots  of  black;  these  spots,  when  occurring  on 
the  oraoge  red,  are  surrounded  by  an  areola ; 
each  petal  is  very  much  recurved  and  involute 
on  its  edges,  while  the  contour  of  the  entire 
jklant  mans  it  at  once,  when  seen  side  by  side, 
as  the  more  beautiful  and  deservedly  the  fa- 
vorite. There  seems  however  to  be  a  variety 
seen  i^  the  South  by  Michauz  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  X.  Carolinianum;  but  Elliott  con- 
siders that  there  is  some  obscurity  in  it  as  a 
species,  though  its  blossoming  is  later  than  that 
of  the  superb  lily  there  by  at  least  two  months. 
— ^The  true  lilies  are  all  easy  of  propagation  from 
their  seeds  or  from  the  division  of  their  roots. 
They  love  a  rich,  moist  soU,  and  are  ornamental 
in  the  garden  at  verjr  different  periods  of  the 
season,  some  blossoming  very  early  and  others 
more  ^rdily.  They  are  of  litue  practical  utility 
to  man,  although  we  are  informed  that  some 
are  used  as  articles  of  food.  The  Siberians  eat 
the  bulbs  of  the  X.  luTbtferum;  the  Japanese, 
according  to  Kampfer,  eat  those  of  the  X.  tigrv- 
fyum;  and  the  bulbs  of  the  L.pomponium  are 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtchatka,  where 
they  are  even  cultivated  as  potatoes  are  else* 
where.  In  trade,  among  florists  and  amateur 
gardeners,  the  bulbs  of  rare  species  and  varie- 
ties realize  large  sums,  until  their  rapid  multi- 
plication creates  a  greater  supply  than  demand 
under  such  prices.  Many  years  ago  the  Amer- 
ican superb  lily  was  extensively  cultivated  at 
Ghent  for  tiie  trade ;  and  in  this  country  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  flner  sorts  of  Japan  lilies 
for  the  same  purpose. — Of  other  genera,  which 
bear  the  name  of  lily,  may  be  mentioned  the 
water  lily  (nffmphdBa  odorata^  Alton).  (See 
Watbb  Lilt.)  The  lily  of  the  valley  (eonoalUh 
ria  flUE^it,  Linn.)  has  been  considered  of  Euro- 
pean origin;  but  according  to  Prof.  Gray  it  oc- 
curs on  the  high  Alleghanies  of  Yir^nia  and 
southward.  The  lilies  of  Scripture  are  con- 
jectured to  be  the  amaryUis  lutea^  or  golden 
fily,  and  the  lUium  CTuUeedanieumy  with  scar- 
let blossoms,  both  natives  of  Syria.  Many  other 
species  of  amaryllU  bear  the  name  of  lilies, 
and  resemble  them  in  ^neral  character. — ^The 
day  lilies  (A«m^oeaZi!e(s,  Lindley)  are  ornamental 


herbaceous  plants^  of  which  the  golden  %  (U- 
fneroeaUis  fofea)  is  the  best  for  the  g^en  on 
account  of  its  gniceful  foliage  and  elegant  blos- 
soms. The  orange  or  tawny  lily  was  onoe  es- 
teemed, but  is  now  quite  discarded,  and  to  be 
seen  only  in  the  rudest  attempts  at  florieoltoie. 
In  some  parts  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  it  is  becombi^ 
naturalized  on  the  borders  of  fields  and  by  tLe 
sides  of  the  roads^  insinuating  its  coarse  fibrou 
roots  between  the  loose  stones  of  walls  and  nb- 
biah.  There  is  a  form  of  it  with  more  regolu^ 
equitant  leaves  and  larger  semi-double  flowei^ 
more  showy  and  conspicuous  (XT.  dutichi^  o^ 
casionally  seen  in  collections  of  rare  har^f 
plants.  The  liability  of  their  roots  to  nm  midar 
ground  and  to  throw  up  numerous  suckers  ren- 
ders them  of  too  easy  propagation,  and  withont 
extra  care  they  are  apt  to  prove  weedj  and 
troublesome.  The  white  Japan  and  tiie  Iha 
day  lilies,  though  at  one  time  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  genus,  have  been  separated 
from  it,  and  are  now  known  as  Funkia  Jc^iet 
and  F.  eartdea  (Willd.).  The  former  of  theie 
possesses  a  delightlbl  fragranoe,  and  is  a  uni- 
versal favorite,  tnough  much  indined  to  spreed 
unduly  in  the  flower  border.  A  variety  of  emul 
beauty  and  fragrance,  but  of  a  better  banit, 
more  compact  and  less  straggling,  has  been 
raised  from  seed,  near  Boston.  The  irbite  Ja- 
pan day  lily  grows  remarkably  well  in  pots,  and 
IS  valuable  on  this  account.  The  blue  or  £  es- 
rulea  has  leaves  of  a  coarser  texture,  of  a  dailnr 
green  hue  and  less  elUptical  in  their  outline,  a 
longer  and  more  slender  and  elastic  ^ancle^ 
and  smaller,  campanulate  flowers,  which  hang 
suspended  one  above  the  other.  Abandaat 
supply  of  water  at  the  period  of  blosBomiog 

Sreatiy  promotes  the  size  and  beauty  of  the 
owers.  From  characters  thus  marked  and  db- 
tinct  Mr.  Salisbury  has  erected  it  into  a  new 
genus,  which  he  calls  Saumirea.  Other  apedei, 
jF!  Sieboldiif  alata,  and  tariegata^  the  latter 
with  leaves  ed^ed  with  white,  are  said  to  be 
very  ^owy.  These  day  lilies  are  easily  propa- 
ffated  by  divinon  of  the  roots.  The  well  edovb 
blue  African  day  lily  (agapanthtu  umMJattUf 
Willd.)  is  an  admirable  plant  for  vases,  such  ai 
are  used  to  decorate  gardens  and  balconies;  ib 
tall  straight  peduncle  is  crowned  with  coni^ 
nous,  delicate,  and  faintiy  striped  blue  and  npt 
blue  blossoms,  while  its  long  and  larse  deep 
green  leaves  hang  elegantiy  on  each  side  at  ib 
base.  Several  hardy  bulbous  flowers  from  tbe 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  belong  to  tbe  saineeroap 
of  day  lihes^  and  are  to  be  found  in  onunaiy 
greenhouse  collections,  such  as  tritomOf  7^(^ 

K"  a,  Blandfordia^  and  Veliheimia.  -Aoow 
to  Linoley,  the  day  lilies  diflTer  from  flu 
type  of  tru^  lilies  in  noUiing  except  their  calyx 
and  corolla  being  so  Joined  to  each  other  as  to 
form  a  tube  of  conspicuous  length,  and  hi  thfir 
want  of  bulbs  in  many  instances. 

LILY,  WixxiAH,  an  English  grammariao,  ban 
at  Odiham,  Hampshire,  about  1466,  died  ia 
London  in  Feb.  1523.  fie  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, spent  5  years  at  Bhodes  studying  Greek* 
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in  16096st»bliflh«d  aolaisieal  flbhool  in  London, 
and  is  aa^  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman 
that  ever  taoght  Greek  in  tliat  coantrj.  When 
Dr.  Oolet  founded  St.  Paul's  school  in  1510,  he 
appointed  Lily  its  first  master,  and  he  held  this 
office  for  12  years.  He  died  of  the  phi^e. 
The  most  important  of  his  works  is  Bniisnma 
InsUtuUo^  9eu  Batio  Grammatice$  Oognateendm 
(ito.,  London,  1518),  a  book  which,  nnder  the 
title  of  *'  Uly's  Grammar,*^  has  probably  pasjsed 
through  more  editions  than  any  other  similar 
work.  Dean  Golet  was  the  author  of  the  Eng- 
lish rudiments,  Erasmus  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Latin  syntax,  and  Lily  of  the  rest;  and 
CajrdiDal  Wolsey  wrote  the  preface  to  the  sec- 
ond edition.  Erasmus  styles  lily  "  no  ordinary 
scholar  in  classical  literature,  and  a  master  in 
the  art  of  tuition.'' 

LILYB^UM.    See  Mabsala. 

LTMA,  a  township  of  Liyingston  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Honeoye  creek;  pop.  in  1855,  2^70.  It 
contains  6  churches;  the  Qenesee  Wesleyan 
seminary,  founded  in  1880  by  the  Qenesee  con* 
ference  of  the  M.  K  church,  opened  for  pupils 
in  1882,  and  now  occupyinff  a  brick  building 
erected  in  1842  at  a  cost  of  $24,000 ;  and  Gen* 
esee  college,  founded  in  1849  under  the  general 
snpervision  of  the  Genesee  and  E.  Genesee  con- 
forencea  of  Uie  M.  E.  church. 

LIMAf  the  capital  of  Peru,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rimac,  in  lat.  12**  2'  S.,  long,  n"* 
8'  W.,  distant  6  m.  from  Oallao,  its  seaport  on 
the  Pacific ;  pop.  about  100,000,  of  whom  i  are 
whites,  i  negroes,  and  the  rest  Indians  and 
mixed  races.  The  city  stands  on  an  extensive 
plain  which  rises  gradually  from  the  ocean. 
Viewed  from  Callao,  it  makes  a  splendid  ap- 
pearance, with  its  many  spires  and  domes  glit- 
tering in  the  sun.  The  Kimac  flows  through 
the  dty,  and  is  crossed  by  a  beiEuitiful  stone 
bridge  of  6  arches,  580  feet  in  length,  built  in 
1618.  This  bridge  connects  the  city  proper 
with  the  suburb  of  San  Lazaro,  where  there  are 
two  agreeable  alatMcUu  or  public  walks,  con- 
sisting of  avenues  formed  by  double  rows  of 
trees.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  brick  walls 
abuut  9  feet  thick  at  the  top  and  from  18  to  25 
feet  high.  It  is  two  miles  in  length  and  nearly 
as  much  in  breadth,  and  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
is  about  9  miles.  The  streets  are  88  feet  wide, 
and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles^  dividing 
the  city  into  about  200  squares  measuring  886 
£»et  each  way.  The  houses  are  low  and  irreg- 
ularly built  of  adobes,  with  partition  walls  of 
oane  covered  with  plaster,  and  with  roo&  of 
cane  covered  with  inats,  which  are  preferred  to 
more  solid  materials  on  account  of  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  rain. 
The  houses  for  the  most  part  have  no  windows 
toward  the  street,  the  smaller  ones  having  only 
a  door  with  a  glass  lantern  han^ng  over  it.  Of 
the  larger  houses  nothing  is  seen  but  great  fold- 
ing doors  opening  into  the  street^  which  lead 
*  to  the  patio  or  courtyard,  surrounded  by  walls 
often  painted  in  fresco ;  and  facing  the  street 
door  is  the  principal  reception  room.    Through 


the  centre  of  the  streets,  running  parallel  with 
the  river,  flow  small  streams  used  as  open 
drains,  and  along  their  margins  crowds  of  tur- 
key buzzards  act  as  scavengers.  In  the  centre 
of  the  city  ia  the  plaga  mayor  or  great  square, 
each  side  of  which  measures  510  feet.  On  the 
E.  side  stands  the  cathedral,  a  massive  stone 
structure  820  feet  long  by  180  wide,  with  a 
&^de  painted  red  and  yellow,  and  with  three 
green  doors  and  lath  and  plaster  towers  at  each 
angle.  The  body  of  Pizarro  lies  beneath  the 
grand  altar.  The  palace  of  the  archbishops, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  square,  is  now  used  as  a 
senate  house.  The  palace  of  the  Spanish  vice- 
roys, on  .the  N.  side,  is  a  mean-looking  edifice, 
with  its  basement  occupied  by  small  shops;  it 
is  now  appropriated  to  the  courts  of  justice  and 
other  government  offices.  On  the  W.  side  of 
the  square  is  the  city  hall,  a  Chinese-looking 
building,  the  gaol,  and  other  offices.  The  rest 
of  the  square  is  fronted  by  private  houses,  with 
arcades  filled  with  shops  beneath,  and  balconies 
concealed  bv  old  Moorish-looking  trellised  ja- 
lousies on  the  upper  stories.  In  the  centre  of 
the  square  is  a  handsome  stone  fountain,  con- 
structed in  1658,  and  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  Fame;  it  is  supplied  with  water  from 
the  Riraao.  Beside  the  pkuM  mayor  there  are 
upward  of  80  open  squares  in  the  city.  There 
are  two  foundling  asylums  and  11  public  hos- 
pitals, one  of  which  has  600  beds.  The  city 
contams  57  churches,  16  nunneries,  and  25  cha- 
pels, many  of  which  are  extremely  rich  in  im* 
ages  of  gold  decorated  with  jewels.  The  church 
of  the  Dominican  convent  is  800  feet  long  by 
80  broad,  and  has  a  steeple  180  feet  high,  the 
lofdest  in  Lima.  The  convent  is  said  to  have 
had  nnder  tho  Spanish  rule  a  revenue  of  $80,- 
000  a  year.  The  largest  monastic  establishment 
is  the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  founded  in  1586 ; 
it  covers  two  squares  near  the  banks  of  the 
Rimac,  and  has  magnificent  doisters.  lima 
has  a  university  founded  in  1571,  once  the  fore- 
most seat  of  learning  in  Spanish  America,  but 
now  nearly  deserted.  There  are  numerous 
schools  for  primary  instruction,  which  are  said 
to  be  well  conducted,  and  two  high  schools, 
each  of  which  has  about  860  pupils.  There  are 
also  8  Latin  schools  and  4  colleges,  one  of  which 
is  for  theology,  another  for  law,  and  another 
for  medicine.  The  city  contains  two  theatres, 
an  amphitheatre  for  cock  fighting,  and  another 
for  bull  fights  capable  of  accommodating  12,000 
spectators.  The  manu&ctures  consist  princi- 
pally of  gold  lace  and  fringes,  glass,  cotton 
doth,  ci^rs,  chocolate,  and  paper,  and  are  of 
veiy  limited  extent.  The  cumate  of  Lima  is 
ddightfolly  mild  and  equable.  The  tempera-  - 
ture  ranges  only  from  60^  to  80°,  being  never 
under  the  former  and  seldom  rising  above  the 
latter ;  the  ordinary  daily  ranse  is  from  8''  to  4% 
Bain  is  extremely  rarc^  and  thunder  and  light- 
ning unknown.  The  vicinity  of  the  city  is  exceed- 
ingly pleasant,  and  produces  in  abundance  maize^ 
barley,  beans,  vegetables,  sugar,  rice,  tobaoooL 
grapes,  olives,  melons,  ana  other  fruits.  But  all 
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these  adyantages  are  ontweigbed  by  tbe  expo- 
sure of  the  city  to  frequent  earthquakes.  Slight 
shocks  occur  very  often,  and  are  little  regarded ; 
but  since  its  foundation  tbe  city  has  experienced 
upward  of  12  tremendous  eartbquakes  which 
were  terribly  destructive  to  life  and  property. 
The  first  of  these  great  calamities  was  in  1586, 
and  its  anniversary  is  still  commemorated.  The 
earthquake  of  1687  began  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  destroyed  many  houses.  It  recur- 
red again  at  6,  and  destroyed  every  house  the 
first  shock  had  spared.  In  1746  the  shocks  be- 
gan at  lOi  P.  M.,  Oct.  28,  and  in  8  minutes  the 
greatest  part  of  the  city  was  in  ruins.  Gallao 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  caused  by  the 
earthquake  at  sea,  and  of  28  ships  in  the  har- 
bor 19  were  sunk,  and  the  other  4^  one  of  them 
a  ftigate,  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  in- 
land. The  last  of  these  great  earthquakes  was  on 
March  20, 1628,  when  the  most  solid  buildings 
were  rent  from  top  to  bottom.  1,000  persons 
were  killed,  and  property  was  aestroyed  to  the 
amount  of  $6.000,000.— Of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lima,  the  whites  are  remarkable  for  vivacity 
of  manner  and  quickness  of  mind.  Education 
has  made  great  progress  among  them  of  late 
years,  and  the  young  men,  though  spending 
much  of  their  time  in  indolence  and  dissipation, 
and  devoted  to  cock-fighting  and  gambling,  are 
extremely  agreeable  in  their  manners  and  con- 
versation. The  ladies  of  Lima  are  frequently 
very  beautiful,  with  brilliant  black  eyes,  grace- 
ftal  figures,  and  bright  intelligent  expressions, 
accompanied  by  the  most  pleasing  manners,  and 
frequently  great  natural  talent  and  wit  Until 
within  a  few  years  they  wore  when  walking 
abroad  the  wya  y  manto^  a  very  becoming  and 
elegant  dress,  now  only  seen  at  bull  fights,  reli- 
gious processions,  and  on  other  great  occasions. 
The  mya  is  a  petticoat  made  to  fit  so  tightly 
that,  being  at  the  same  time  very  elastic,  the 
form  of  the  limbs  is  rendered  distinctly  visible. 
The  trumto  or  mantle  is  also  a  petticoat,  but,  in- 
stead of  hansing  about  the  heels,  it  is  drawn 
over  the  head,  breast,  and  face,  and  is  kept  so 
dose  by  the  hands,  which  it  also  conceals,  that 
no  part  of  the  body,  except  one  eye,  and  some- 
times only  a  portion  of  one  eye,  is  perceptible. 
A  rich  colored  handkerchief,  or  a  silk  band  and 
tassel,  is  frequently  tied  round  the  waist  and 
hangs  nearly  to  the  ground  in  f^ont  About 
1884  the  close  fitting  skirt  was  abandoned  for 
the  taya  orbegozefia^  or  ftiU  skirt.  But  of  late 
years  the  French  fashions  have  nearly  super- 
seded the  national  costume. — Lima  was  founded 
by  Francisco  Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru, 
on  Jan.  6,  1585,  the  festival  of  Epiphany,  in 
honor  of  which  it  was  called  Civdad  de  h$ 
Beyei^  or  dty  of  the  kings,  Epiphany  being  the 
day  appointed  to  commemorate  the  worship  of 
Christ  by  the  Magi  or  kings  of  the  East.  This 
same,  however,  was  soon  superseded  by  that 
of  Lima,  a  Spanish  corruption  of  the  native 
name  Rimac. — See  ^  Cuzco  and  Lima,"  by  0. 
B.  Markham  (London,  1856);  Hill's  ''Travels 
in  Peru"  (London,  1860). 


UMBO  (Lai  Zim^tM.  border  or  edge),  accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  scholastic  theologians,  one  of 
the  places  into  which  departed  spirits  are  re- 
ceiveil  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  places  hell  in  tiie 
centre  of  the  earth ;  it  is  encircled  first  bv  pur- 
eatory,  above  which  extend  successively  the 
Umbus  infantum  and  the  limhus  patrum.  The 
former  includes  children  dying  before  baptism, 
who  according  to  different  dogmatists  pass 
thence  to  heaven  or  remain  for  damnation.  The 
latter,  which  is  also  called  the  bosom  of  Abra- 
ham (Hnus  Abrahm),  indudes  the  holy  men  of 
the  old  covenant,  the  patriarchs  and  other  pious 
ancients,  who  died  bdbre  the  birth  of  Ohrist 
According  to  the  usual  account,  Christ  opened 
this  limbo  when  he  went  down  into  hell,  liber- 
ated the  souls  detained  there,  and  a^nitted 
them  to  the  privileges  of  the  blessed ;  and  it  has 
remained  from  that  time  closed  and  unoccupied. 
Dante  describes  the  limbo  in  which  he  met  with 
the  distinguished  spirits  of  pagan  antiquity  as 
the  outermost  drcle  of  lieU.  A  limlnu  Jhtwh 
rum.  or  fools'  paradise,  is  also  mentioned. 

LIMBURG,  or  Ldiboubq,  a  province  of  Bel- 
gium, bounded  K  by  ndland,F!.  by  the  duchy 
of  Dmburg,  S.  by  Li^ge,  and  W.  by  S.  Brabant 
and  Antwerp ;  area,  984  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858^ 
198,160.  The  chief  towns  are  Uasselt,  the 
capital,  Tongres,  Maaseyck,  and  St.  Trond.  The 
surface  is  flat  and  underlaid  with  strata  of  fos- 
siliferous  limestone.  Iron,  calamine,  and  lead 
are  the  principal  minerals.  The  most  impor- 
tant river  is  the  Meuse  or  Mass,  which  skirts 
the  E.  frontier.  A  lai^e  part  of  the  surfiEU^  is 
occupied  by  barren  heatlis,  but  in  some  locali- 
ties, particularly  in  the  S.  and  centre,  there  is 
much  arable  land.  Pasturage  is  excellent  and 
abundant  along  the  Mouse,  and  cattle  and  swine 
are  important  items  of  production.  The  mann- 
fectures  include  soiq),  salt^  pottery,  paper,  to- 
bacco, straw  hats,  beet  sugar,  &c.  The  prov- 
ince was  formed  in  1889  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  province  of  Dmburg,  which  -was 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
was  divided  at  the  separation  between  Belgium 
and  Holland. — ^Limbubo,  the  former  capital  of 
the  province,  now  forms  part  of  the  district  of 
Venders  in  the  Belgian  province  of  Li^ ;  pop. 
about  2,000.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock  on  the  Yesdre  river,  and  pos- 
sesses manufactories  of  doth.  It  is  chiefly  known 
from  the  strong-smelling  cheese  to  which  it  gives 
its  name,  and  which  is  largely  exported.  Tho 
ffreatest  portion  of  this  cheese,  however,  oomea 
from  the  neighboring  village  of  Harve. 

UMBUBG,  a  duchy  and  province  of  Holland, 
and  a  member  of  the  Germanic  confederation, 
bounded  N.  by  North  BrabantJB.  by  Rhenidi 
Prussia,  S.  by  Belgium,  and  w.  by  Belgian 
Limburg;  area,  862  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1868| 
215,086.  Capital,  Maestrioht ;  other  chief  towna^ 
Roermond,  Y enloo,  and  Weerdt  The  suiCmo  is 
diversified,  but  in  eeneral  littie  devated.  The 
BoU  is  of  poor  quality  except  in  the  valleys  of 
the  House,  Roer,  Geule,  Itterbeck,  dco.;  and 
large  tracts  of  land  are  occupied  by  beatha  and 
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manhes.  QraiOj  hemp,  flax,  oil  seeds,  Mrden 
vegetables^  and  live  stook  are  the  prindpal  prod- 
ucts. GiD  is  made  in  large  quantities,  and 
there  are  mannfactories  of  tobacco,  soap,  leather, 
paper,  and  glass.  This  province  formerly  be- 
longed to  fielgiam,  from  which  it  was  taken, 
tfkd  was  finally  annexed  to  Holland  in  1888. 

LDCE,  or  QiTicKUME  ^ymbol  CaO;  chem- 
ical equivalent  28;  specific  gravity  2.8-8.08X 
the  protoxide  of  calcium,  a  white,  alkaline, 
earthy  powder,  obtained  m>m  the  native  car- 
bonates of  lime^  such  as  the  difibrent  calcareous 
stones  and  sea  shells,  by  driving  off  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  process  of  calcination  or  burning* 
From  time  immemorial  it  has  served  for  the 
preparation  of  cements  and  mortar;  and  it  is 
snpifoeed,  from  the  mention  made  of  it  in  Isaif^ 
xxxiii.  12,  and  in  Amos  ii.  1,  that  the  modem 
method  of  manufacturing  it  was  in  use  by  the 
Hebrews.    Very  pure  lime  may  be  obtained  by 
snbjectinff  calcareous  spar  or  some  of  the  marbles, 
either  light  or  dark  colored  (provided  the^  are  not 
dolomites),  to  a  red  heat  in  an  open  crucible,  and 
in  the  free  draft  of  the  fire.    If  the  crucible  be 
dosed,  the  stone  may  be  melted  and  its  texture 
altered  without  the  separation  of  the  carbonic 
add.  The  magnesian  carbonates  of  lime  (see  Do- 
LOMm)  furnish  lime  of  similar  appearance,  but 
oombined  with  magnesia,  and  possessing  some- 
what different  properties  from  pure  lime,  as 
will  be  noticed  bdow.  To  obtain  perfectly  pure 
lime,  the  stone  may  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  that 
may  be  present  precipitated  bv  ammonia  and 
separated  by  filtering ;  the  addition  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  will  then  cause  the  precipitation  of 
pm*e  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  being  collected 
oj  filtering  and  dried,  is  to  be  decomposed  at  a 
red  heat    Lime  is  procured  on  a  large  scale  by 
burning  the  stone  in  furnaces  called  kilns,  either 
mixed  with  the  ftiel  or  exposed  to  the  heated  air 
and  flames  that  proceed  from  side  fires^  through 
the  central  cavity  of  the  furnace,  in  which  the 
stones  are  collected.    The  calcined  stones  may 
retain  their  original  form  or  crumble  in  part 
to  powder ;  if  protected  from  dr  and  moisture, 
they  can  afterward  be  preserved  without  chanffe. 
The  substance  possesses  a  powerful  affinity  for 
water,  absorbing  it  from  bodies  in  contact  with 
it,  whence  its  caustic  property,  and  its  applica- 
tion as  a  drying  agent  for  abstracting  moisture 
from  gaseous  mixtures,  from  dcohol,  &c.    Per- 
fectly dry  lime  appears  to  have  no  affinity  for 
carbonic  acid;  but  when  it  has  absorbed  moist- 
ure  it  gradually  takes  up  this  gas  fh)m  the  dr, 
and  externally  at  least  is  converted  into  a  com- 
bined carbonate  and  hydrate,  of  the  composition 
represented  by  the  formula  OaO,  00«+CaO,HO. 
When  water  is  poured  upon  lime,  it  is  taken  up 
with  avidity;  the  lumps  of  lime  open  in  cracks 
and  swell;  great  heat  is  evolved,  causing  a 
liiflBUig  noise  and  clouds  of  steam;  and  the 
water,  if  not  in  too  great  quantity,  disappears, 
the  lime  falling  into  a  dir  powder  of  the  aefinite 
oomposttion  represented  oy  the  formula  OaO, 
HO.     This  IS  called  sUking  the  lime,  and  the 


product  is  known  as  daked  lime.  With  an 
excess  of  water  a  paste  is  produced,  called  milk 
of  lime.  The  water,  if  cold,  dissolves  from  ^^  to 
i4)  of  its  weight  of  lime,  and  the  solution  is  call- 
ed lime  water.  It  possesses  decidedly  alkdine 
properties  and  an  acrid  taste.  The  introduction 
of  carbonic  acid  renders  it  turbid  by  formation 
of  the  insoluble  carbonate,  whence  the  use  of 
Ume  water  as  a  test  for  determining  the  pres- 
ence of  this  gas.  When  lime  water  is  boiled, 
half  the  lime  is  predpitated,  but  redissolves 
when  the  water  becomes  cold  again.  Lime  was 
regarded  as  infusible  until  melted  by  the  com- 

S)und  blowpipe  of  Dr.  Hare.  (See  jBlowpifb.) 
at  though  so  difficult  to  melt  alone,  it  readily 
fuses  when  mixed  with  sUiciousand  ferruginous 
minerals,  the  ftidon  of  each  being  promoted  by 
their  mixture.  With  the  silica  and  alumina  it 
forms  a  very  fhsible  glass.  Thus  used  in  the 
blast  furnace  as  a  flux,  it  serves  to  wash  out,  as 
it  were,  the  earthy  matters  combined  in  the 
ores  with  the  oxide  of  iron.  Lime  when  highly 
heated  becomes  intensdy  luminous,  and  in  this 
state  is  used  for  the  so  called  Druramond  light 
It  dowly  sublimes  at  the  high  temperature. — 
The  chief  use  of  lime  is  for  the  mortar  or  cement 
of  brick  and  stone  work,  and  for  plastering 
wdls.  It  is  also  larady  consumed  in  acnicul- 
ture  as  a  manure.  It  is  produced  of  different 
qudities  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lime- 
stones or  other  material  employed  and  the 
method  of  manufacture.  The  purer  stones  and 
oyster  dieUs  make  what  is  called  a  fat  or  rich 
lime,  which  slakes  rapidly  on  the  application  of 
water,  doubles  or  more  than  doubles  in  bulk, 
and  falls  to  a  white,  soft  paste.  This,  when 
brought  by  stirring  to  uniform  oondstence.  if 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  air,  will  unaer- 
ffo  no  change  though  kept  for  many  years.  In- 
ferior limes  are  distinguished  by  slakiDg  dowly 
with  little  if  any  increase  of  bulk,  living  out 
but  Httle  heat  in  the  process,  and  by  leaving  an 
insoluble  residuum  when  dissolved  in  water 
frequently  renewed  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
solution  of  all  the  lime.  Masons  dso  vdue  the 
limes  according  to  the  quantity  of  sand  they 
find  the  different  sorts  will  bear  to  be  mixed 
with  in  the  production  of  strong  mortar.  Lime- 
stones which  contdn  various  minerd  ingredi- 
ents produce  lime  that  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  hydraulic,  the  properties  of  which  have 
been  treated  in  the  article  Okmemts.  It  has 
been  customary  to  rank  the  lime  made  fh>m 
magnesian  limestones  among  those  odled  poor, 
and  it  is  generally  spoken  of  as  slaking  slowly, 
and  taking  little  sand ;  yet  the  highest  priced 
lime  in  the  New  York  and  eastern  markets  is 
that  of  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  made  fhmi  a  magne- 
dan  stone.  Excellent  lime  dso  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  from  quarries 
near  the  Hudson  river  of  white  marble  or  dolo- 
mite, which  gave  by  analyds  45.8  per  cent  of 
carbonate  of  magneda,  and  52.8  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  In  slaking  it  nearly  doubles 
in  bulk,  and  in  making  mortar  it  takes  9  barrels 
of  sand  to  one  of  lime,  or  two  more  than  it  is 
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ctistoTnary  to  nse  witii  ThoiAitfton  Ume.  Burned 
with  anthracite,  the  stone  had  always  produced 
Ifane  of  very  poor  qoality,  slaking  imperfectly 
and  leaving  lumps  in  the  paste  which  failed  to 
cmmble  when  made  into  mortar.  When  sa<^ 
mortar  was  nsed  for  plastering,  miless  first 
ground  in  a  mill,  the  lumps  woidd  at  last  slake 
upon  the  walls,  which  the  masons  call  *^  pitting 
out,''  and  produce  unsightly  blotches.  It  was 
only  by  the  use  of  wood  for  fhel,  or  of  bitu- 
minous coal  producing  much  flame,  that  good 
lime  was  made.  But  it  is  probable  that  by  us- 
ing high  steam  of  the  temperature  of  400®  or 
500**  with  the  air  that  feeds  the  anthracite  fires, 
this  fuel  might  be  used  with  equal  advantage 
and  greater  economy.  In  the  proportion  of  I  the 
weight  of  the  anthracite,  it  causes  with  this  a 
strong  flame  without  checking  the  combustion. 
In  this  proportion  steam  is  generated  in  the  con- 
sumption of  many  of  the  woods  and  bituminous 
coals ;  and  even  with  these  fuels  it  is  customary 
to  introduce  steam  in  European  kilns,  or  some- 
times to  wet  the  stones  instead,  which  is  oh- 
vioudy  a  more  imperfect  process.  A  great 
part  of  the  lime  that  supplies  the  Atlantic  coast 
IB  brought  fix>m  Thomaston  and  neighboring 
towns  in  Maine,  where  quarries  of  great  ex- 
tent are  worked  near  the  coast  of  Penobscot 
bay,  and  the  lime  is  burned  with  aathraolte 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  excellent  quality  and 
cheapness  of  the  lime  have  long  secured  markets 
for  it  even  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  and  into  Uie 
interior  of  the  country  as  ikr  as  Lynchburg, 
Ya.,  where,  though  close  to  extensive  limestone 
districts,  Thomaston  lime  is  regularly  quoted  in 
the  published  prices  current.  £i  New  York  city 
it  is  used  only  for  plastering,  selling  from  $1  to 
$1.80  a  barrel  of  2^  bushels ;  a  strong  lime,  but 
darker  colored,  from  Kingston,  Ul^r  oo.,  is 
afforded  at  70  cts.  a  barrel,  answeringyery  well 
for  mortar  for  stone  and  brick  work.  Thomaston 
lime  takes  about  f  of  a  cubic  yard  of  sand,  or  7  to 
8  barrels,  to  one  of  lime. — For  making  mortar,  a 
sharp  dean  sand  of  coarse  grains  is  to  be  prefer- 
red. It  is  piled  around  in  basin  form,  and  the  lime 
is  thrown  into  the  centre  and  slaked  with  water 
sufficient  to  make  a  creamy  paste.  This,  being 
thoroughly  worked  with  hoes,  is  then  mixed  witli 
sand,  which  is  well  stirred  into  jt  When  laid 
with  a  trowel  to  hold  stones  or  brick  together, 
the  water  evaporates  oris  absorbed  by  the  stones, 
which  should  be  wetted  to  prevent  this  process 
taking  place  too  rapidly,  and  the  excess  of  mor- 
tar should  be  pressed  out  so  as  to  leave  the 
kyer  as  thin  as  possible.  Each  grain  of  the 
sand  is  enveloped  in  a  pellicle  of  Ume,  which 
adheres  closely  to  it,  and  attaches  it  also  to 
acQoining  surfaces.  A  chemical  change  takes 
place  in  the  lime  in  contact  with  the  air  by  its 
absorbing  carbonic  acid  and  forming  a  stony  car- 
bonate, and  according  to  some  authorities  the 
lime  also  partially  unites  in  time  with  the  silica 
of  the  sand,  forming  a  superficial  l^er  of  still 
harder  and  stronger  fijlicate  of  lime.  This  change 
is  indicated  by  the  property  of  old  mortar  when 
treated  with  acids  to  form  a  portion  of  gelatinous 


silica,  which  some  authorities  state  it  alwi^s 
does.  This  is  oertamly  the  case  with  the  hydnu- 
lie  limes.  But  if  common  mortar  be  pnkected 
from  the  air,  it  may  remain  without  hardening 
many  vears.  It  is  stated  that  lime  still  m  the 
condition  of  a  hydrate  has  been  taken  from  one 
of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt;  and  in  one  of  the 
iMstions  of  the  citadel  of  Strasbourg,  which  was 
built  in  1666, 6en«  Treussart  in  1822  found  that 
the  mortar  used  for  its  construction  was  still 
soft.  The  creamy  paste  or  hydrate  is  often  kept 
by  builders  in  pits  in  the  ground,  and  it  im- 

8 roves  by  the  thorough  sli&ing  which  it  un- 
ergoes.    The  excess  of  water  is  renjoved  from 
the  surface,  and  tiie  lime  is  protected  by  a  fev 
inches  of  sand  being  thrown  upon  it  It  is  stated 
by  Jahn  that  when  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle 
of  Landsbera  were  removed,  a  lime  pit  that 
must  have  been  in  existence  800  years  was 
found  in  one  of  tiie  vaults.    The  surface  of  the 
mass  was  carbonated  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches,  but  below  this  the  lime  appeared  as  if 
fireshly  slaked,  only  rather  more  dry.  It  served 
for  use  in  laying  the  walls  of  the  new  building. 
If  common  mortar  be  laid  in  water,  it  not  only 
refuses  to  harden,  but  the  lime  is  after  a  time 
dissolved  out,  and   washed   awaj. — ^Lune  is 
burned  in  kilns  of  various  forms ;  sometimes  in- 
deed, where  wood  is  to  be  cleared  off,  in  open 
log  heaps,  the  stones  interstratified  with  the 
wood.    Pure  lunestone  is  thus  eadly  converted 
into  good  lime,  but  much  of  it  must  be  imper- 
fectiy  burned;  and  silicious  limestones  should 
by  such  a  process  be  partially  melted  and  glazed 
upon  the  sur&oe  of  the  lumps,  which  is  called 
^  dead  burnt,"  and  the  inner  portions  of  these 
would  escape  calculation.    Kilns  nsed  to  be 
loughlv  buut  up  of  stones  without  mortar,  in 
pyramidal  or  cylmdrical  structures^  containing 
a  cavity  of  corresponding  form  to  the  outside 
extending  fW>m  top  to  bottom,  about  15  feet  in 
height  A  favorite  shape  for  this  is  still  that  of 
an  egg  set  on  end.  The  kihis  are  improved  by  a 
Uning  of  clay,  or  of  hard-burned  brick,  or  still  bet- 
ter of  fire  brick.    Arched  openioffB  extend  hon- 
zontally  into  the  base  of  the  kiln,  sometimes 
8  on  a  front  of  15  feet,  as  was  formerly  the 
case  with  the  oblong  kilns  at  Thomaston,  when 
lime  was  burned  with  wood;  and  in  chargiw 
the  kihis  with  stone,  the  hirger  lumps  are  built 
up  inax«h  form,  so  as  to  extend  these  openings 
through  to  the  back  wall,  leaving  the  space  be- 
low for  the  fbeL    The  limestone  being  thrown 
in  upon  the  temporary  arches,  the  fires  are  kept 
up  beneath  these  for  2  or  8  days  and  nights  un- 
til the  stone  at  the  top  is  calcined.    After  cool- 
ing^ the  lime  is  drawn  out  and  tlie  operation  is 
renewed.  For  this,  called  the  intermittent  kibi, 
have  been  substituted  the  perpetual  or  draw 
kilns,  which  are  far  more  economical  for  laige 
operations.    These  are  of  various  shapee,  some 
of  them  even  having  the  common  principle  of 
duu^ng  the  fhel  and  stone  in  alternate  layeiSi 
and  renewing  these  layers  Bt  the  top  as  the 
charges  settie  down  and  the  lime  is  drawn  out 
at  the  bottom.    A  perpetual  kiln  of  another 
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f<mn  was  long  einoe  in  nse  at  Btldersdorf  near 
Berlin,  and  with  very  triflSng  modifications  is 
employed  in  the  United  States  nnder  American 
patents.  The  fireplaces  are  in  the  side  of  the 
stnicture,  nsoally  about  i  of  the  way  np  fW>m 
the  base,  with  floes  discharging  into  the  central 
cavity.  They  may  number  from  8  to  6  or  more, 
distributed  around  the  stack  on  one  level ;  and 
at  the  base  are  the  arched  openings,  one  in  each 
space,  if  convenient  to  have  so  many,  between 
toe  fireplaces  and  alternating  with  them.  The 
openings  of  the  fireplaces  and  arches  for  dis- 
charging can  all  be  closed  by  iron  doors.  The 
stone  is  charged  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  the 
wood  or  bitaminons  coal  in  the  fireplaces,  and 
the  lime  is  drawn  out  below ;  and  the  operation 
may  thus  be  continaonsly  kept  np.  These  kilns 
are  nsoally  constmcted  with  great  care ;  they 
are  from  25  to  80  feet  high,  with  a  capacity  of 
aboat  50  barrels  of  stone,  and  cost  not  less  than 
$1,000  each.  They  are  of  drcnlar  or  rectanga« 
lar  area  within.  One  in  nse  at  Berkshire,  Mass., 
is  described  as  a  shaft  8  feet  square  without  and 
85  feet  high,  with  a  cavity  4  feet  square,  the 
walls  thus  being  2  feet  thick.  To  the  height  of 
7  feet  from  the  base  it  is  built  12  feet  wide  to 
a£K>rd  room  for  a  fireplace  on  each  side;  these 
are  2  feet  high  and  20  inches  wide.  With  a 
consumption  ^  2  to  2i  cords  of  wood  a  product 
of  75  bushels  is  obtiuned  from  8  times  drawing 
the  lime  in  24  hours;  this  is  about  equivalent 
to  1  part  by  measure  of  lime  to  8  parts  of  wood. 
At  Hastings  on  the  Hudson  a  kiln  of  circular 
form  with  6  iSreplaces,  and  of  the  capacity  of 
50  barrels,  produced  in  1856  about  88  barrels 
of  lime  daily  with  the  consumption  of  J  f  of  a 
ton  of  the  best  cannel  coal.  The  product  of 
lime  to  the  friel  consumed  is  very  variable,  the 
difference  being  chiefiy  due  to  the  different 
kilns  and  methods  of  burning.  Hassenfratz  in 
his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  production  and  use 
of  lime  gives  the  plans  of  many  kilns,  with  de- 
scriptions of  their  workings;  among  which  are 
noted  the  following :  The  intermittent  kilns  of 
the  Pyr6n6es,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone, 
produce  by  measure  1  of  lime  to  2^  of  wood; 
those  of  Nemours,  1  of  lime  to  2i  of  soft  wood ; 
of  Mezi^res,  one  of  lime  to  1.44  of  wood ;  of 
Montreml-sur-Mer,  charging  150  barrels  at 
once,  1  of  lime  to  1  of  wood.  The  perpetual 
kilns  of  Littry  produce  1  of  lime  with  0.86  to 
0.87  of  bituminous  coal ;  of  Grenoble,  with  0.28 
to  0.88  of  ooal;  of  Brioude,  with  0.16  to  0.20 
of  good  coid;  and  of  Namur,  with  0.18  of  poor 
oou.  The  product  of  the  Hastings  perpetual  kiln 
was  about  1  of  lime  to  0.80  of  best  coal.  If  the 
fdll  benefit  of  the  fuel  were  obtained,  the  con- 
samption  should  be  xV  ^^^  weight  of  dry  wood, 
or  of  coal  jil^  of  the  weight  of  the  lime ;  but 
the  proportionate  measures  above  given  or  ^  to 
i  are  equivalent  to  /A  to  fW  of  the  weight  of 
the  lime.  There  is  still  therefore  sreat  waste 
of  fuel  over  the  quantity  theoretically  required. 
Tlie  specific  gravity  of  limestone  is  reduced  by 
burning  from  i  to  i,  and  the  volume  by  10  to 
20  per  cent.    A  cubic  foot  of  Rudersdorf  lime- 


stone, weighing  98  Iba,  was  reduced  by  bom- 
ing  to  48  lbs. ;  and  stones  weighing  100  lbs.  and 
occupying  a  space  represented  by  209,  were 
found  after  burning  to  be  reduced  to  188  in 
bulk. — ^Lime  for  agricultural  purposes  is  pro- 
duced at  a  very  cheap  rate  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  lugh- 
land  narrows  in  Haverstraw.  The  ledges  of 
limestone  form  the  river  difik,  and  against  these 
are  buOt  89  kilns  of  a  capacity  to  produce  daily 
250  bushels  each  of  slaked  lime,  or  125  bushels 
of  quicklime.  About  25  are  kept  in  operation, 
making  ttom  6,000  to  7,000  bushels,  which  is 
shipped  in  bulk  on  board  vessels  to  be  carried 
along  the  coast  of  Long  Island  sound  and  to  the 
south  as  fkr  as  southern  Yirgmia.  The  kilns 
are  built  in  pairs,  each  pair  discharging  into  one 
arch.  The  fhel  is  mixed  dust  and  pea  coi^ 
costing  about  |2  per  ton  delivered.  A  ton  bums 
200  bushels  of  slaked  hme,  thus  making  the 
cost  of  friel  1  cent  a  bushel.  The  quarrying  and 
burning,  done  by  contract,  cost  as  much  more, 
beside  the  charge  for  steel  used  in  blasting;  but 
the  whole  expense  for  the  slaked  lime  delivered 
on  board  the  vessels  lying  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  kilns  does  not  exceed  $2.85  per  100  bush- 
els.  It  sells  readilv  at  $8.50,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  7  ots.  a  busnel  for  the  quicklime.  It  is 
but  little  used  however  in  this  condition,  prob- 
ably because  it  is  not  of  uniform  quality.  Much 
of  the  stone  yields  92  per  cent,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  makes  a  hot  and  strong  lime;  in 
burning  it  crumbles  to  powder. — ^The  principles 
of  the  application  of  lime  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses may  be  found  in  Liebig's  **  Agricultural 
Ohemistry;^*  and  in  Loudon's  ^^  Encyclopndia 
of  Cottage,  Parm,  and  Villa  Architecture"  is 
a  description  of  a  kiln  of  cheap  construction 
which  he  r^rds  as  the  best  he  had  ever 
seen  or  heard  of. — Lime  is  applied  to  various 
other  uses  beside  those  named ;  as  in  the  prep- 
aration of  chloride  of  lime  (see  BiKACHiira 
PowDEBs);  in  the  clarification  of  sugar;  the 
purification  of  coal  gas;  removing  hair  from 
hides  preparatory  to  tanning;  and  for  numer- 
ous other  purposes  in  the  arts  and  manu&ctures. 
Beferenoe  may  be  made  to  the  following  works 
respecting  its  use,  beside  those  named :  Hassen- 
fratz, Traits  thSarique  et  pratifue  de  VaH  de 
eahiner  la  pierre  ealeaire,  et  de/abriau&r  toutm 
9orte9  de  matUrea^  eim&nt9y  heiont^  d^  (Paris, 
1825} ;  Manuel  du  ehat^oumier  (16mo.,  Paris, 
1886) ;  Vicat,  «  Treatise  on  Calcareous  Mortars 
and  Cements,'*  translated  from  the  French  by  J. 
T.  Smith  (London,  1887);  Dumas,  Chimieofh 
pliquie  aux  arte,  liv.  v.  chap.  viii. ;  Regnault, 
Oawe  de  ehimis,  vol.  ii.  (1849) ;  Burnell, ''  Trea^ 
tise  on  Limes,  Cements,  Mortars,  Concretesi" 
Ac.  (in  Weale's  "Rudimentary  Series,"  1850); 
PayeD,  OhirnU  induetrielle  (1851). 

LIME,  an  exogenous  fruit  tree  of  the  genus 
eitrui  (which  includes  also  the  citron,  lemon, 
orange,  and  shaddock),  in  the  natural  order  au" 
rantiace€B,  with  a  spherical,  succulent,  indehis- 
cent,  many-partitioned  berry  (baeea)^  imbricated 
free  stamens,  and  dotted  leaves.  It 
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is  the  0,  Umetta  of  Riaso.  Some  bctanisis  have 
regarded  it  as  only  a  variety  of  the  citron  (0, 
mediea,  Willd.).  The  lime  grows  to  the  height  of 
abont  8  feet,  with  a  crooked  tnmk  having  many 
diffhsed,  prickly  branches;  its  leaves  are  ovate- 
lanceolate,  almost  qnite  entire,  with  wingless, 
simple  petioles.  The  common  character  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs  is  that  of  low  ever- 
green trees,  whose  frnits  are  large  berries,  ronnd 
or  oblong,  and  generally  of  a  yellow  color.  The 
entire  genns  has  been  so  long  under  cultivation, 
that  varieties  are  better  known  than  the  original 
species.  The  jnice  of  the  fmit  of  the  lime  is 
not  so  sharp  and  acid  as  that  of  the  lemon,  bnt 
rather  inclined  to  be  bitter ;  it  is  emploved  for 
flavoring  pnnoh,  sherbet,  and  other  drinks,  and 
it  is  extensively  nsed  on  ships  as  an  anti-scor- 
bntio ;  it  contains  a  large  qnantitv  of  citric  acid. 
From  a  varietv  of  the  lime  called  eedrati  is  ex- 
tracted a  much  esteemed  perfume. 

LIME  TREE.    See  Bass  ob  Babk  Wood. 

LIMERIOE,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland, 
province  of  Munster,  bounded  K.  by  the  Shan- 
non, E.  by  Tipperary,  S,  by  Cork,  and  W.  by 
Kerry ;  area,  1,064  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  262,- 
186.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  K.  E., 
S.,  and  S.  W.,  and  elsewhere  level  or  undulat- 
ing. The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Shan- 
non, Maig,  Beel,  and  Mulkern.  The  prevailing 
geological  formations  are  limestone,  trap,  and 
sandstone ;  and  iron,  copper,  and  lead  ores  are 
found.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  especially  along 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon  and  in  the  ^'  Gk)lden 
Vale,"  a  tract  which  extends  from  Tipperary 
W.  through  the  centre  of  the  county.  An  ex- 
cellent breed  of  long-homed  cattle  is  reared 
here,  and  cattle  raising  and  dairy  farming  are 
the  principal  branches  of  industry.  Wheat, 
oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  turnips  are  extensively 
grown.  The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse 
woollens,  lace,  paper,  flour,  and  meal ;  and  large 
quantities  of  the  products  of  the  country  are 
exported.  The  chief  towns  are  Limerick,  Rath- 
keale,  and  Newcastle.  The  county  sends  two 
members  to  the  imperial  parliament.  This 
county  is  the  most  interesting  in  Ireland  to  the 
archffiologist,  on  account  of  its  numerous  Cy- 
clopean remains,  military  earthworks,  ancient 
castles,  and  ruins  of  religious  houses.  (See 
Ibbland.) — ^LiHERioK,  the  capital  of  the  pre- 
ceding county,  a  city,  and  a  county  in  itseu,  is 
situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  in  lat. 
52**  89'  N.,  long.  8**  89'  W.,  106  m.  S.  S.  W.  from 
Dublin,  with  which  and  with  Oork  and  Water- 
ford  it  is  connected  by  railway ;  pop.  in  1861, 
58,448.  It  consists  of  the  **  English  town," 
built  on  an  island  in  the  Shannon,  and  the  "Irish 
town"  and  "Newtown-Perry,"  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  These  8  portions  are  connected  by 
6  bridges,  one  of  which  cost  £85,000.  Newtown- 
Perry  is  filled  with  handsome  modem  houses, 
and  is  much  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  city. 
The  houses  on  the  island  are  principally  in  the 
Flemish  style.  The  chief  public  edifices  of 
limerick  are  the  law  courts,  prisons,  custom 
house,  chamber  of  commerce,  exchange,  linen 


haH,  com  and  butter  markets,  assembly  roooM^ 
barracks,  and  hospitals.  There  are  18  pboea 
of  worship,  of  which  6,  including  a  catbedzaL 
with  remarkably  fine  bells,  belong  to  the  esUln 
lished  church,  and  1  to  the  Roman  Oatholick 
The  castle  of  Limeri(^  is  even  in  its  raios  t 
noble  stracture.  The  streets,  except  in  the  old 
quarters,  are  spacious  and  rq^ular,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  is  very  busing  and  ani- 
mated. The  staple  manufactures  are  now  fish 
hooks,  lace,  fiour,  malt  liquors,  roirits,  leafiier, 
and  iron ;  linen  and  gloves  were  formerly  made 
very  extensively,  and  there  are  still  some  eatab- 
lishments  for  the  production  of  the  latter  article^ 
Limerick  gloves  being  renowned  for  their  excel- 
lence. Ship  building  is  also  a  promment  brandt 
of  industry.  limerick  has  an  active  foreign 
trade,  beins  next  to  Cork  the  chief  seaport  of 
Munster.  By  the  grand  canal  and  by  railway 
it  has  ready  communication  with  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  Ireland,  while  its  harbor  ii 
8u£Sciently  capacious  to  receive  a  large  amount 
of  shipping,  extending  nearly  a  mile  along  the 
river,  and  has  a  breaddi  of  150  yards,  with  from 
2  to  9  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  and  19  feet  at 
i^rmg  tide.  The  line  of  quays  extends  aboat 
1,600  yards,  and  ^ere  are  also  floating  docks. 
During  the  year  ending  Deo.  81, 1856,  the  com- 
merce of  the  port  was  as  follows : 
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The  registered  shipping  of  the  port  oompriaed 
78  vessels  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  10,886 
tons.  The  city  sends  two  members  to  the  booae 
of  commons.  Limerick  surrendered  to  the  pA^ 
liamentarians  under  &eton  in  1651,  after  a  gal- 
lant defence,  and  was  the  last  place  in  Ireland 
which  submitted  to  William  UL  in  1691.  A 
treaty  was  signed  here  on  the  latter  oocaaioa 
guaranteeing  to  the  Irish  Roman  Oatholica  oe^ 
tain  religious  rights,  and  promising  an  amneetj 
to  all  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  It  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  S.  W.  military  district,  and 
possesses  several  barracks.  Riots  among  the 
soldiery  took  place  there  in  1857. 

LIMESTONE,  a  generic  term  for  all  the  ea^ 
bonates  of  lime  except  calcareous  spar  and  chalk. 
(See  Lime.) 

LIMESTONE.  L  A  N.  co.  of  Ala.,  border 
ing  onTenn.,  bounded  S.  by  the  Tennessee  riTer, 
and  watered  by  Elk  river  and  its  branches  and 
several  creeks;  area,  675  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  186(^ 
16,488,  of  whom  8,068  were  slaves.  The  m- 
face  is  hilly,  and  soil  very  productive.  The  rock 
is  limestone,  ttom  which  the  county  deriTSsiti 
name.  The  productions  in  1850  were  861,664 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  59,571  of  sweet  potar 
toes,  14,809  bales  of  cotton,  and  2,199  lbs.  of 
rice.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,! 
cotton  factory,  27  churches,  and  655  pnpils  at- 
tendmg  schools.    O^^ital,  Athens.    II.  A  oeft- 
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tnd  00.  of  Texas,  watered  by  the  Kavasoto  and 
several  other  small  streams;  area,  860  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1868,  8,087,  of  whom  969  were  slaves. 
The  sarfaoe  is  nndulating ;  aboat  two  thirds  of 
the  soil  is  a  fertOe  sandy  loam,  the  rest  being 
black,  sticky  prairie.  Tlie  prodactions  in  1868 
were  abont  4,882,400  lbs.  of  cotton,  14,700 
bnshels  of  wheat,  and  808,210  of  Indian  com. 
Capita],  Sprinsfield. 

LIMITATION,  Statutes  of,  laws  which  pro- 
vide that  certain  debts  or  claims  shall  not  be 
prosecnted  after  a  certain  time.  The  origin  of 
these  statates,  which  are  now  foand  in  every 
civilized  commnnity,  was  nndonbtedly  the  prol)- 
ability  thai  an  old  debt  had  been  paid,  and  the 
hardship  of  holding  a  payer  to  pay  his  debt  twice 
over,  because,  in  tne  lapse  of  time,  he  had  lost 
the  evidence  of  his  payment.  When  therefore 
such  a  stale  debt  was  broxu^ht  before  a  court, 
the  law  presamed  that  it  had  been  paid,  without 
proof.  Such  a  presumption  still  exists  in  cases 
not  provided  for  by  the  statutes;  it  being  a. 
general  rule  of  the  common  law  of  England  and 
America,  that  there  is  a  presumption  of  payment 
of  all  personal  claims,  after  20  years  have  passed 
without  any  evidence  of  acknowledgment  by 
the  debtor.  But  in  the  year  1624  (21  James  I.) 
it  was  enacted  by  the  parliament  of  England, 
that  all  actions  of  account,  and  all  actions  upon 
the  case  other  than  such  accounts  as  concern 
the  trade  of  merchandise  between  merchant  and 
merchant,  all  actions  of  debt  on  any  lending 
or  simple  contract,  and  all  actions  of  debt  for 
rent  due,  should  be  commenced  and  sued  within 
6  years  next  after  the  cause  of  such  actions 
should  aoerue.  This  statute  was  the  foundation 
of  all  the  statutes  of  limitation  which  have  been 
since  then  enacted  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States;  nor  have  they  varied  greatly  from  it. 
Divested  of  technical  language,  it  may  be  said, 
that  no  action  can  be  maintained  for  any  debt 
more  than  6  years  old,  founded  upon  a  simple 
contract;  by  which  is  meant  any  contract  not 
created  by  a  sealed  instrument  or  resting  on  a 
judgment  of  court.  The  exception  of  actions 
funded  on  mutual  accounts  of  trade  between 
merchants  is  common;  and  in  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  there  is  an  exception  in  favor  of  a 
witnessed  note  of  hand,  these  accounts  and 
notes  being  barred  only  by  the  20  years'  pre- 
somption.  At  the  outset,  and  for  some  years, 
or  perhaps  generations,  the  courts  favored  these 
laws,  and  construed  them  liberally  against  the 
debt  or  action.  Then,  however,  the  views  and 
practice  of  courts  changed,  and  they  seemed  to 
regard  the  statutes  of  limitation  as  proper  ob- 
jects of  dislike,  and  construed  them  very  liber- 
ally in  favor  of  the  debt  or  action.  That  is, 
they  permitted  the  defence  of  the  statute  to  be 
overtnrown  by  slight  and  even  frivolous  evi- 
dence of  any  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
the  debtor  within  6  years;  and  although  they 
oould  not  say  that  this  made  the  original  debt 
any  younger,  and  so  took  it  out  of  the  operation 
of  the  statute,  they  did  say  that  the  acknowl- 
ed^ent  was  a  new  promise,  and  maintained 


the  aoti<m  on  this  ground*  Thus  even  Lord 
Mansfield  said  (Oowper,  648):  "The  slightest 
acknowledgment  has  been  held  sufficient;  as 
saying, '  Prove  your  debt  and  I  will  pay  you ;'  or 
^  I  am  ready  to  answer,  but  nothing  is  due  to 
you;'  and  much  slighter  acknowledgments  than 
these  will  take  a  case  out  of  the  statute."  But 
a  few  years  since  wiser  views  began  to  prevail. 
Judge  Story  said  (6  Mason,  628) :  ^  I  consider 
the  statute  of  limitation  as  a  highly  beneficial 
statute,  and  entitled  as  such  to  receive,  if  not  a 
liberal,  at  least  a  reasonable  construction,  in 
furtherance  of  its  manifest  object."  These 
views  now  decidedly  prevail  both  in  England 
and  America.  The  question,  by  what  rule  the 
statute  diall  be  construed,  is  in  fact  the  ques- 
tion wheti^er  it  shall  be  regarded  as  a  statute 
of  presumption  or  a  statute  of  repose.  If  the 
former,  then  an  action  founded  upon  an  old' 
debt  is  to  be  barred  only  because  it  is  probable 
that  an  old  debt  has  been  paid ;  and  therefore 
all  confessions  or  acknowled^ents,  all  acts  and 
all  words,  in  any  way  throwing  a  doubt  on  this 
payment,  may  be  considered  as  overthrowing 
the  presumption  of  payment,  and  maintaining 
the  action.  But  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  stat- 
ute of  repose,  then  it  is  founded  on  the  princi- 
ple that  an  old  debt^  whether  it  have  been  paid 
or  not,  should  not  now  be  brought  out  to  dis- 
turb relations  between  the  parties  which  had 
become  settled  by  time ;  for  a  creditor  who  has 
been  negligent  enough  to  let  his  debt  lie  by  so 
long,  neither  prosecuted  nor  verified,  should 
lose  it^  because  the  peace  of  society  requires 
that  claims  which  have  Ions  slumbered  should 
be  considered  as  dead.  Where  this  view  was 
adopted,  it  is  plain  that  no  mere  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  old  debt  would  prevail  against  the 
statute ;  but  if  the  debtor  saw  fit  to  make,  with- 
in the  6  years,  a  distinct  new  promise  to  pay 
the  debt^  there  was  no  reason  why  he  might 
not  make  it,  and  none  whv,  if  he  made  it,  he 
should  not  be  held  to  perform  it.  So  also,  if 
the  debtor  saw  fit  to  make,  within  the  6  years, 
a  part  payment  of  the  debt,  not  in  full,  but  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  whole  debt,  it  mi^^t 
fairly  be  regsurded  as  a  promise  to  pay  the  re- 
mainder, and  as  reviving  the  balance  of  the 
debt  These  views  at  length  prevailed  so  de- 
cidedly in  England,  that  in  1828  (9  GreorgelY.), 
what  is  there  called  Lord  Tenterden's  act  was 
passed;  which  appeared  to  be  so  reasonable, 
and  was  found  in  its  operation  so  useful,  that  it 
has  been  widely  adopted  in  the  United  States. 
This  statute  provides,  in  substance,  that  no  debt 
which  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitation 
shall  be  revived  by  any  new  promise  or  ac- 
knowledgment, unless  that  be  in  writing;  but 
this  statute  still  permits  a  part  payment  to  re- 
vive the  debt. — As  the  law  now  stands,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  new  promise  which  revives  a 
debt  must  not  be  in  words  of  doubtful  meaning, 
but  an  actual  promise ;  some  of  our  courts  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted,  apply  the  rule,  even 
now,  with  much  laxity.  So  if  there  be  an  ac- 
knowledgment! written  where  that  is  required, 
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or  spoken  elsewhere,  it  must  be  a  distinct  ae- 
knowledgment  that  the  debt  now  exists  and  is 
due.  It  need  not  acknowledge  or  promise  any 
precise  amoant,  for  evidence  may  prove  this ; 
but  it  must  be  sufficiently  precise  and  definite 
to  show  that  this  very  debt  was  in  contem- 
plation when  the  promise  or  acknowledgment 
was  made.  Hence,  it  is  now  clear  that  an  ac- 
knowledgment which  negatives  a  promise,  as 
"  I  owe  that  debt^  but  do  not  choose  to  pay 
it,'^  does  not  revive  the  debt;  and  it  is  but  an 
extension  of  this  rule,  to  say  that  an  acknowl- 
edgment so  guarded  and  defined  or  limited 
that  it  cannot  be  fairlv  regarded  as  intended  to 
be  a  new  promise,  will  not  revive  the  debt.  60 
if  the  promise  or  acknowledgment  be  condi- 
tional, as,  **  when  I  am  able,"  or  "  if  I  recover 
such  a  debt,"  it  revives  the  debt  only  if  the 
condition  be  performed.  And  however  full  an 
acknowledjg^ent  may  be,  the  debtor  may  show* 
by  the  accompanying  words  or  acts  (the  res 
gest(Bjin  law  phrase)  that  it  was  not  understood 
nor  intended  by  the  parties  as  an  acknowledg-' 
ment.  So  too  the  acknowledgment  or  promise 
must  be  voluntary. — ^If  part  payment  is  relied 
upon  as  reviving  the  debt,  it  must  be  shown, 
by  direct  or  circumstantisl  evidence,  that  the 
payment  was  made  as  a  part  of  a  larger  debt, 
and  of  the  debt  in  controversy ;  for  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  such  evidence  it  will  be  presumed 
that  the  payment  was  made  as  of  the  whole 
that  was  aue.  A  payment,  if  made  in  part,  re- 
vives the  debt  although  it  be  made  by  a  prom- 
issory note  or  bill  of  exchange,  or  by  bank  bUls 
or  coin  which  turn  out  to  be  counterfeit  So, 
if  a  debtor  owes  his  creditor  several  debts,  some 
of  which  are  outlawed  (which  is  a  common 
phrase  for  barred  by  time)  and  some  are  not, 
and  pays  him  a  sum  of  money  without  indicat- 
ing what  debt  it  shall  be  applied  to,  the  creditor 
may  apply  the  payment  to  the  outlawed  debts, 
but  cannot,  by  such  part  payment,  revive  the 
remainder.  But  if  a  debt  consist  of  prindpal  and 
interest,  a  payment  on  account  of  either  will 
take  the  whole  debt  from  the  statute.  Tenter- 
den's  act,  which  requires  the  new  promise  to  be 
in  writing,  is  now  neld,  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  not  to  require  the  evidence  of  a 
part  payment  to  be  in  writing.  Asa  part  pay- 
ment operates  as  a  new  promise,  it  is  clear  that 
no  part  payment  can  revive  a  debt,  unless  it  be 
made  not  only  on  account  of  the  debt,  but  by 
some  one  who  had  authority  from  the  debtor 
to  make  it  as  apart  payment,  or  to  bind  him  by 
his  promise.  If  the  original  promise  were  made 
by  two  jointly,  it  cannot  be  revived  by  either  so 
as  to  bind  the  other,  unless  he  has  (as  a  partner 
has  if  the  firm  be  in  existence  when  the  promise 
is  made)  a  right  to  promise  for  himself  and  the 
other  also.  Formerly,  the  acknowledgment  by 
one  revived  it  as  to  iJl,  because  it  removed  the 
presumption  of  payment  But  now  that  the 
statute  is  regarded  as  one  of  repose,  the  rule  is 
as  above  stated. — ^It  is  important  to  determine 
when  the  6  years  begin  to  run.  The  general 
answer  is,  from  the  day  when  the  (^editor 


oonld  have  oommenced  an  action  for  the  debt 
Thus,  if  the  original  promise  be  on  time,  or  a 
sale  be  on  credit,  or  any  debt  contracted  on 
deHnite  credit,  the  6  years  do  not  begin  wbea 
the  debt  begins,  but  when  it  is  payable ;  that  ie, 
when  the  time  or  the  credit  expires.  So  if  a 
surety  pays  for  his  principal,  he  may  make  his 
principal  repay  him ;  and  his  action  is  not  barred 
when  6  years  elapse  from  the  maturity  of  the 
debt  which  the  surety  paid,  but  from  the  time 
of  his  payment  If  an  action  cannot  be  brooght 
until  after  a  demand,  it  is  not  barred  (or  out- 
lawed) until  6  years  after  the  demand  is  nuide. 
But  a  note  on  demand  may  be  sued  at  once^ 
and  is  always  payable ;  and  the  6  years  begin 
to  run  against  it  from  its  date.  The  6  yean 
begin  to  run  as  soon  as  the  action  accmes,  al- 
though the  damage  or  injurious  consequences 
occur  later ;  as  if  one  is  iigured  by  the  faolt  of 
another,  a  railroad  company  for  example,  the 
action  must  be  brought  within  6  vears  from 
the  time  when  the  injury  occurs,  althoogh  its 
consequences,  for  which  the  action  is  in  fact 
brought,  were  developed  at  a  much  later  period. 
If  money  be  payable  by  instalments,  the  statote 
begins  to  run  as  to  each  instalment  from  the 
day  on  which  it  becomes  due ;  but  if  there  be 
an  agreement  that  when  one  is  unpaid  all  shall 
become  due,  the  statute  begins  at  once  to  nm  as 
to  all. — As  the  statute  does  not  beg^  to  ran 
until  an  action  could  be  brought,  so  it  does  pot 
apply  at  dl  against  those  who  could  not  briog 
an  action,  or  could  not  bring  it  without  e8p^ 
cial  difficulty.  The  statutes  of  limitation  alwsTs 
contain  exceptions  to  meet  these  cases.  In 
general,  they  are  substantially  the  same  as  the 
exceptions  m  the  original  statute  of  James, 
which  provides  that  if  the  plaintifii  when  the 
cause  of  action  accrues,  be  within  the  age  of 
21  years,  a  married  woman,  of  unsound  mind, 
in  prison,  or  beyond  the  seas,  he  may  bring  his 
action  at  any  time  within  6  years  after  the  dis- 
ability is  removed;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed, the  statute  does  not  begin  to  mn  un- 
til the  disability  is  removed.  In  applying  this 
rule,  it  is  held,  that  if  the  disability  does  not 
exist  when  the  cause  of  action  accrues,  or  if  it 
exist  then  and  is  afterward  removed,  although 
but  for  a  short  time,  so  that  the  statute  onoe 
be^ns  to  run,  the  statute  is  not  suspended  or 
arrested  by  a  subsequent  disability.  If  seTcral 
.disabilities  exist  when  the  cause  of  action  ac- 
crues, the  statute  does  not  begin  to  run  nntil 
fljl  are  removed;  but  if  there  be  one  at  that 
tune,  and  afterward  but  before  that  one  be  re- 
moved there  be  other  disabilities,  the  statnto 
begins  to  run  as  soon  as  the  first  is  removed, 
and  is  not  affected  by  the  subsequent  ones. 
Thus,  if  one  was  20  years  old  when  a  debt  to 
him  accrued,  and  before  he  was  21  went  abroia 
and  remuned  10  years,  he  could  not  bring  hs 
action  on  his  return,  because  the  statntoiy  6 
years  began  as  soon  as  his  minorify  expired.  Be 
too,  by  a  later  English  statute  (4  Anne,  cL  1^ 
s.  19),  generally  enacted  here,  it  is  provided 
that  if  the  defendant  be  out  of  reach,  as  beyond 
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the  sems,  when  the  aodoii  tteeniM^  tlie  6  yeafB  do 
not  begin  against  the  plaintiff  nntil  the  defend- 
ant returns.  In  the  applicati<m  of  this  rnle,  the 
eoarts  of  this  oonntry  remember  its  reason,  and 
do  not  permit  the  6  years  to  commence  until  the 
defendant  returns  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  aooes- 
sible.  But  in  England,  if  he  comes  back  and  hides 
himself  for  a  few  days,  and  then  goes  abroad 
again,  tlie  5  years  begin  from  the  moment  of  his 
retnm,  although  he  had  taken  adequate  precau- 
tion to  prevent  the  ^intiff  from  knowing  it,  or 
finding  him.  In  the  United  States,  instead  of  the 
English  phrase  *^  beyond  the  seas,"  other  phrsr 
sea  are  used,  the  most  common  of  which  is,  "out 
of  the  state,*'  and  all  are  held  to  mean  that—It 
is  sometimes  provided  that  if,  after  the  action 
aoemes,  the  defendant  shall  be  absent  from  and 
reside  out  of  the  state,  the  time  of  his  absence 
shall  not  be  taken  as  any  part  of  the  time  limited 
for  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Where 
there  is  this  provision,  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  the  aggregate  of  successive  and  distinct 
absences  can  be  deducted  from  the  tame,  or  only 
one  single  absence.  This  is  determined  different- 
ly. Thus,  in  New  York,  but  one  single  absence 
is  deducted ;  while  in  New  Hampshire  all  the 
absences  are. — ^The  statute  affects  only  the  rem- 
edy for  the  debt^  or  the  right  to  recover  it  by 
action,  but  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the 
debt.  Hence  it  does  not  affect  any  security 
ff^ea  for  the  debt  Thus,  if  there  be  a  mort- 
gage of  land  or  of  goods  to  secure  a  note  or 
bond,  this  mortgage  remains  in  full  force,  al- 
though the  6  years  have  expired,  and  no  action 
can  be  maintained  on  the  note  or  bond. — ^Be- 
cause the  law  of  limitation  is  a  law  of  remedy 
and  not  of  right,  it  affects  the  method  of  recov* 
ering  a  debt,  but  not  the  debt  itself;  and  there- 
fore, in  general,  the  law  of  the  forum  (lex/ori)^ 
or  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  action  is 
brought,  determines  the  limitation,  and  not  the 
law  oi  the  place  where  the  debt  is  contracted. 
Thus  if  A  lives  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  owes 
to  B  a  certain  debt  which  will  be  barred  in  6 
years,  and  they  both  go  to  Rhode  Island,  where 
we  will  suppose  the  debt  to  be  barred  in  8  years, 
and  after  8  years  B  sues  A  in  Bhode  Ishind,  the 
law  of  Rhode  Island  bars  the  action,  although 
the  law  of  Massachusetts  would  not  And  we 
think  the  converse  proposition  equally  true,  al- 
thouflh  it  is  not  quite  so  distin<^v  setUed  by 
adjudication.  That  is,  if  the  Imiitation  be 
shorter  in  the  state  where  the  debt  was  con- 
tracted, and  longer  in  that  to  which  the  parties 
have  come,  it  is  this  last  law  which  prevails.  In 
Massachusetts  (11  Pickering,  86)  it  was  held 
that  if  both  parties  remain  abroad  until  the 
debt  is  wholly  barred  where  it  was  contracted, 
and  then  both  come  into  that  state,  the  creditor 
may  sue  the  debtor  in  Massachusetts  until  6 
years  have  expired  after  their  coming  into  that 
state.  The  principle  seems  to  be,  that  6  years 
do  not  bar  a  debt  before  anv  jurisdiction,  un- 
less they  are  6  years  from  the  time  when  the 
creditor  might  nave  sued  the  debtor  before 
that  Jurisdiction.— These  statutes  of  imitation 


nply  generally  only  to  rimple  oontraeta,  and 
therefore  do  not  affect  actions  founded  on  any 
spedalitiee,  as  deeds,  bonds,  or  Judgments,  or 
any  action  to  recover  land.  For  all  of  these 
there  is  now  in  this  country  a  very  common 
but  not  universal  limitation  of  20  years.  Be- 
side these  there  are,  in  the  several  states,  and 
in  the  United  States,  various  provisions  as  to 
other  actions,  in  which  there  is  little  uniformity, 
and  of  which  we  could  make  no  useful  state- 
ment without  occupyinff  many  pages  with  the 
details.  Thus,  a  limited  time  is  f^ven  within 
which  actions  may  be  brought  against  sheriff, 
or  marshals,  or  executors  or  administrators,  or 
for  slanderous  words,  or  for  personal  assaults  or 
trespasses.  For  some  of  these  actions,  and  in 
some  of  the  states,  this  limitation  is  veiy  short 
Thus  in  Alabama,  an  action  for  words  must  be 
brought  within  one  year  from  their  utterance. 
•-One  universal  exception  is  made,  either  by 
statute  or  by  abjudication,  to  all  limitation ;  it 
is  by  the  application  of  the  ancient  law  maxim : 
JftiUum  tmpui  ocewrtit  rtgi;  or  in  other  legal 
words,  no  laches  (or  neglect)  is  imputable  to 
the  king,  or  in  the  United  States  to  the  state 
or  government  Therefore  any  rights  of  action 
possessed  by  the  state  may  be  enforced  by  action 
at  any  time,  so  far  as  the  general  statutes  of 
limitation  might  affect  them.  But  in  many  of 
the  states  there  are  statutes  which  bar  the  right 
of  the  state  after  a  certain  period;  as  when 
encroachments  on  a  road  have  been  long  per- 
mitted. The  act  of  congress  of  April  80, 1790, 
limits  the  prosecution  for  treason  or  other  cap- 
ital offence,  except  murder  or  forgery,  to  8  years 
next  after  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  for 
offences  not  capital  to  2  years,  unless  the  party 
accused  fled  from  iustioe;  and  there  are  in 
many  of  the  states  limitations  to  prosecutions 
for  crime. — ^The  word  "limitation"  is  also  used 
in  law  in  deeds  transferring  real  estate.  It 
means  that  an  estate  cannot  continue  after  a 
certain  contingency  occurs ;  the  limitation  of 
an  estate  is  therefore  the  definition  or  restric- 
tion whidi  confines  an  estate  not  to  a  time 
certain,  but  to  a  time  which  may  be  rendered 
certain  by  the  hi^nening  of  an  event ;  as  if  an 
estate  be  given  to  hold  until  from  the  net  pro- 
ceeds a  certain  sum  shall  be  made,  or  until  the 
grantee  marries.  The  distinction  between  a 
mnitation  in  a  deed  and  a  condition  is  technical, 
and  sometimes  difficult  In  general,  if  an  es- 
tate is  given  to  be  held  by  the  grantee  until  a 
specifiea  event  shall  occur,  this  is  but  a  limita- 
tion ;  but  if  it  be  given  only  with  a  proviso,  or 
a  condition  (that  is,  with  the  words,  "pro- 
vided that,"  or  "on  condition  that"),  to  the 
effect  that  the  estate  or  interest  of  the  grantee 
shall  cease  and  determine  when  the  event  shall 
occur,  this  is  not  a  limitation,  but  a  condition. 
LIMOGES,  a  town  of  France,  c^>ital  of  the 
department  of  Haute-Yienne,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yienne,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  8  bridges,  860  m.  by  the  Orleans  railway  S.  by 
W.  from  Paris :  pop.  in  1806, 42,095.  It  is  built 
on  the  top  and  ade  of  a  hill,  and  except  in  its 
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older  parts  has  regular  streets,  with  two  hand- 
Bome  squares  and  many  fine  edifices.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic 
structure  of  the  18th  century,  the  bishop's  pal- 
ace, the  public  library,  which  contains  12,000 
volumes,  the  town  hall,  the  theatre,  and  the 
beautiful  fountain  of  Aigoul^ne.  The  town  also 
contains  a  theological  seminary,  a  college  a 
mint,  and  several  institutions  of  charity.  It  has 
manufactories  of  woollens,  flannel,  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs, woollen  yam,  paper,  papier  mach^ 
porcelain,  and  crucibles,  ana  is  largely  engaged 
in  the  book  publishing  business.  The  art  of 
enamelling,  for  which  Limoges  was  distinguish- 
ed from  the  14th  to  the  18th  century,  has  since 
declined.  A  casket  of  its  enamelled  work,  with 
singular  representations  of  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  treading  the  wine  press,  &c.,  was  present- 
ed in  1859  to  the  archssologicm  institute  of  Lon* 
don.  The  commerce  is  active  in  grain,  wiin, 
brandy,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  kaolin.  Fine  horses 
are  raised  here. — Limoges  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Lemovices.  It  was 
a  place  of  importance  under  the  Bomans,  was 
ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny, 
and  formed  part  of  the  principality  of  Aqultania 
under  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  in  1870 
put  8,000  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword  in  con- 
sequence of  a  revolt  against  his  authority.  Li- 
moges is  one  of  the  oldest  strongholds  of  Roman 
Gauiolicism  in  France,  having  supplied  the 
church  with  4  popes  and  60  saints,  and  possess- 
ed more  than  40  convents  before  the  revolution. 

LINAGRE,  Thomas,  an  Euglieh  physician 
and  clergyman,  bom  in  Canterbury  about  1460, 
^ed  in  London,  Oct.  20, 1524.  He  was  a  fel- 
low of  Oxford,  studied  on  the  continent,  became 
professor  of  physic  at  Oxford,  was  physician 
and  tutor  to  tiie  prince  of  Wal^  and  physician 
to  Henry  YIII.  and  to  the  princess  Mary. 
Through  his  influence  the  college  of  physicians 
in  London  was  founded,  and  he  was  its  presi- 
dent during  life.  He  also  studied  divinity,  and 
received  various  preferments.  He  was  xmrival- 
led  as  a  physician,  and  as  a  scholar  he  ranks 
with  Colet,  Lily,  Grocyn,  and  Latimer.  His 
most  celebrated  works  are  his  Latin  translations 
from  Galen,  which,  in  the  opinion' of  Erasmus. 
'*  speak  better  Latin  than  they  ever  spoke  Greek.'^ 

LINCOLN,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of  the 
United  States.  I.  A  8.  co.  of  Me.,  bounded  8. 
by  the  Atlantic  and  W.  in  part  by  the  Kenne- 
bec river,  and  drained  by  Sheepscott,  Damaris- 
ootta,  Musconegus,  and  St.  George's  rivers ;  area 
in  1860,  960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  74^876.  A 
new  county,  Knox,  was  formed  from  parts  of 
Lincoln  and  Waldo  counties  in  1860.  The  soil  is 

E reductive,  but  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
I  principally  directed  to  naviffation  and  the 
fisheries.  It  has  a  sea  coast  of  about  60  m., 
with  many  fine  harbors.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  7,815  bushels  of  wheat,  164,452  of 
Indian  corn,  84,187  of  oats,  and  115,410  lbs.  of 
wooL  There  were  6  grist  mills,  84  saw  mills,  4 
iron  founderies,  7  woollen  factories,  12  tanner- 
ies, 118  churches,  12  academies  with  608  pupils, 
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and  408  schools  with  26,767  aohoian.  CipM 
Wiscasset    II.  A.  8.  W.  oo.  of  N.  0.,  iator- 
sected  by  the  South  Catawba,  and  bounded  K 
by  the  Great  Catawba;  area,  276  sq.  m.;  pob. 
in  1860,  7,746,  of  whom  2,068  weredaT«s.Tb 
surface  is  undolating  and  the  soil  fertile.   Gold 
is  found  in  the  £.  portion  of  the  connty,  ind 
iron  is  abundant.  The  productions  in  18&0  wen 
86,256  bushels  of  wheat,  274,881  of  Indian  eon, 
606  bales  of  cotton,  and  1,108  lbs.  of  to^Mcooi 
There  were  28  grist  mills,  17  saw  mills,  iiriA 
founderies,  1  woollen  factory,  26  churches,  and 
68  pupils  attendi^  schools.    Capital,  Ijacoh- 
ton.    HI.  A  K  £.  CO.  of  Ga., bounded  N.I 
by  the  Savannah   river,  which  separatee  it 
firom  S.  C. ;  area,  220  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18^ 
6,810,  of  whom  8,728  were  slaves.    The  sorfim 
is  hilly  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  Hm 
productions  in  1850  were  204,694  bushek  of  In- 
dian com,  82,128  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  5,4IT 
bales  of  cotton.    There  were  6  saw  nulls,  8  tn* 
series.  14  churches,  and  168  popils  attendtnt 
schools.  Capital,.  lincolnton.    IV.  A8.co.o[ 
Tenn.,  bordering  on  Ala» ;  area,  660  sq.  m.; 
»p.  in  1860, 28,492,  of  whom  6,621  werealareL 
he  Elk  river  intersects  it  from  E.  to  W.   The 
surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It 
is  well  watered,  the  streams  i^ording  TalQaUi 
water  power.    The  productions  ui  1860  wen 
1,878,821  bushels  of  Indian  com,  239,707  of 
oats,  68,086  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  18,286  Iba 
of  tobacco.    There  were  40  g^  mills,  11  anr 
mills,  18  tanneries,  84  churches,  and  2,089 
pupils  attending  schools.    Capital,  Fayetteim 
v.  A  central  co.  of  Ky.,  drained  by  Dick^ 
river  and  its  branches,  and  by  the  sources  of 
Green  river;  area,  280  sq.  in.;  pop.  in  18S0^. 
10,098,  of  whom  8,866  were  slaves.    The  tm- 
fSoce  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertiku    Hm 
productions  in  1860  were  740,499  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  87,486  of  oats,  40,666  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  2,000  of  tobacco.    There  were  10  griet 
mills,  4  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  12  churdies,  sod 
776  pupils  attending  schools.  Ciq>ital,  Stsnford. 
yi.  An  E.  oo.  of  Mo.,  separated  from  IlL  I7 
the  Mississippi  river ;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  yoj^  it 
1856, 11.680,  of  whom  2,609  were  slaves.  Itv 
drained  oy  the  Cuivre  or  Copper  river  sad  ill 
branches,  and  by  the  Eagle  fork  and  Big  creeL 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  tatSk, 
The  productions  in  1860  were  64,662  boshekof 
wheat,  667,472  of  Indian  corn,  70,494  of  oat^ 
and  29,484  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  10  p^ 
mills,  2  saw  mills,  8  churches,  and  1,664  papili 
attending  schools.    Capital,  IVoy. 

LINCOLN,  a  city  and  parliamentary  m 
municipal  borough  of  England,  capital  d  U^ 
colnsbire,  and  a  county  in  itself  sitoated  <m  tbe 
"Witham,  120  m.  N.  from  London ;  pop.  in  18|^ 
17,686.  It  is  irregularly  built,  is  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  Toa 
principal  edifice  ia  the  cathedral,  oonspiciioiB7 
situated  on  an  eminence,  and  reffarded  ssom 
of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  ItsTenath  ism- 
ing  buttresses  is  616  feet,  width  174  feet  Tbm 
are  8  towers,  the  central  being  270  feet  hiPi 
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the  others  180  fteteadi.  In  fheprineipal  tower 
is  hung  the  bell  called  Great  Tom  of  linooln. 
Among  its  educational  institations  is  Christ's 
hospit^  or  the  bine-coat  school,  which  has  an 
mnnal  reyenne  of  £2,000.  Lincoln  returns  two 
members  to  parliament. 

LINCOLN,  Abbabam,  an  American  lawyer 
and  statesman,  bom  in  a  nart  of  Haidin  co., 
£y.,  which  is  now  indndea  in  Lanie  co.,  Feb. 
12,  1809.  His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers, 
went  from  Berks  co.,  Penn.,  to  Bocldngham 
oo.,  Ya.,  and  from  there  his  grandfather  Abra- 
ham removed  with  his  family  to  Kentucky 
about  1782,  and  was  killed  by  Indians  in  1784. 
Thomas  Lincoln,  the  &ther  of  Abraham,  was 
bom  in  Virginia,  and  in  1806  married  Nancy 
Hanks,  also  a  Virginian.  In  1816  he  removed 
with  his  fiimily  to  what  is  now  Spencer  co., 
Ind.,  where  Abraham,  being  large  for  his  age, 
was  put  to  work  with  an  axe  to  assist  in  clear- 
ing away  the  forest,  and  for  the  next  10  years 
was  mostly  occupied  in  hard  labor  on  his 
Ihther's  farm.  He  went  to  sdiool  at  intervals, 
amounting  in  tiie  aggregate  to  about  a  year, 
which  was  all  tbe  school  education  he  ever  re* 
oeived.  At  the  age  of  19  he  made  a  trip  to  New 
Orleans  as  a  hired  hand  upon  a  flat  boat.  In 
March,  1880,  he  removed  with  his  father  from 
Indiana,  and  settled  in  Macon  co..  111.,  where  he 
helped  to  build  a  log  cabin  for  the  family  home. 
and  to  make  enough  rails  to  fence  10  acres  of 
land.  In  the  following  year  he  hired  himself  at 
$12  a  month  to  assist  in  building  a  flat  boat,  and 
afterward  in  taking  Uie  boat  to  New  Orleans. 
On  his  return  from  this  vovage  his  employer 
put  him  in  charge  as  clerk  of  a  store  and  mill  at 
.Kew  Salem,  then  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard 
oo.,  m.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war  in  1882  he  joined  a  volunteer  com- 
pany,  and  to  his  surprise  was  elected  captain  of 
It,  a  promotion  which,  he  says,  gave  him  more 
l^asnre  than  any  subsequent  success  in  life. 
He  served  for  8  months  in  the  campaign,  and 
on  his  retum  was  in  the  same  vear  nominated 
a  whig  candidate  for  the  legislature;  but  the 
oounty  being  democratic,  he  was  beaten,  though 
his  own  election  precinct  gave  him  277  votes 
and  only  7  against  him.  He  next  opened  a 
oonntry  store,  which  was  not  prosperous,  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  New  Salem,  and  now 
began  to  study  law  by  borrowing  from  a  neigh- 
boring lawyer  books  which  he  took  in  the  even- 
ing and  returned  in  the  moming.  The  surveyor 
of  Sangamon  co.  oflfering  to  depute  to  him  that 
portion  of  his  work  which  was  m  his  part  of  the 
oounty,  Mr.  Lincoln  procured  a  compass  and 
chain  and  a  treatise  on  surveying,  ana  did  the 
work.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  legishi* 
tore  by  the  highest  vote  cast  for  any  candidate, 
and  was  reelected  in  1886, 1888,  and  1840.  In 
1886  he  obtained  a  license  to  practise  law,  and 
In  April,  1887,  removed  to  Springfield,  and  open* 
ed  an  office  in  partnership  with  Major  John  F. 
Btnart  He  rose  rapidly  to  distinction  in  his 
profes^on,  and  was  especially  eminent  as  an 
advocate  in  Jury  trials.  He  did  not,  however, 
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withdraw  from  politics,  but  continued  Ibr  many 
years  a  prominent  leader  of  the  whig  party  in 
Illinois.  He  was  several  times  a  candidate  for 
presidental  elector,  and  as  such  in  1844  he  can* 
vassed  the  entire  state,  together  with  part  of  In- 
diana, in  behalf  of  Henry  Olay,  makmg  almost 
daily  speeches  to  large  audiences.  In  1846  he 
was  elected  a  representative  in  congress  from 
the  central  district  of  Illinois,  and  took  his  seat 
on  the  first  Monday  of  Dec.  1847.  In  congress 
he  voted  for  the  reception  of  anti-slavery  memo- 
rials and  petitions;  for  motions  by  Mr.  Gid- 
dings  for  committees  to  inquire  into  the  consti- 
totionality  of  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia, 
and  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade 
in  the  district ;  for  various  resolutions  prohib- 
iting slavery  in  the  territory  to  be  acquired 
from  Mexico.  He  voted  42  times  in  favor  of 
the  Wilmot  proviso.  On  Jan.  16,  1849,  he  of- 
fered to  the  nouse  a  scheme  for  abolishing  slav- 
ery in  the  district  by  compensating  the  slave- 
owners from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
provided  a  minority  of  citizens  of  the  district 
should  vote  for  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed 
act  He  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  but 
voted  for  tiie  loan  bill  to  enable  the  government 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Mexican  war.  He 
voted  also  in  favor  of  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, in  fiivor  of  a  protective  tarifl^  and  of  sell- 
ing the  public  lands  at  the  lowest  cost  price. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  whig  national  conven- 
tion of  1848,  and  advocated  the  nomination  of 
Gen.  Taylor.  In  1849  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  U.  S.  senate,  but  the  legislature  was  demo- 
cratic, and  elected  Gen.  Shields.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  his  congressional  term  Mr.  Lincoln 
applied  himself  to  his  profession  till  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  called  him  again 
into  the  political  arena.  He  entered  with  energy 
into  the  canvass  which  was  to  decide  the  choice 
of  a  U.  S.  senator  in  place  of  Gen.  Shields,  and 
it  was  mainly  to  his  exertions  that  the  triumph 
of  the  republicans  and  the  election  of  Judffe 
Trambull  to  the  senate  was  attributed.  At  the 
republican  national  convention  in  1856,  bv 
which  Ool.  Fremont  was  nominated  for  pren« 
dent,  the  Illinois  delegation  ineffectually  urged 
Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  for  the  vice-presi* 
dency. — On  June  2, 1868,  the  republican  state 
convention  met  at  Springfield,  and  unanimously 
nominated  him  as  candidate  for  U.  S.  senator  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Douglas.  The  two  candidates 
canvassed  the  state  together,  speaking  on  the 
same  day  at  the  same  place.  The  debate  was 
conducted  with  eminent  ability  on  both  sides^ 
and  excited  universal  interest  In  the  course 
of  this  debate  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions from  his  antagonist:  ^'I  do  not  now.  nor 
ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of  the  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  I  do  not  now, 
nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  the  admis- 
sion of  any  more  slave  states  into  the  Union.  I 
do  not  stand  pledged  a^inst  the  admission  of  a 
new  state  into  the  Union  with  such  a  constitu- 
tion as  the  people  of  that  state  may  see  fit  to 
make.    I  do  not  stand  to-day  pieced  to  the 
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aboKtion  of  slavery  in  the  district  of  Oolmnbia, 
I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade  between  the  different  states.  I  am 
impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a  belief 
in  the  right  and  daty  of  congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  all  the  United  States  territories."  He 
said  farther  in  explanation  of  these  answers: 
^*  In  regard  to  the  fbgitive  slave  law,  I  have 
never  hesitated  to  say,  and  I  do  not  now  hesi< 
tate  to  say,  that  I  tbink,  nnder  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  southern 
states  are  entitled  to  a  coxigressional  fugitive 
dave  law.  Having  said  that,  I  have  had  no^ 
thing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  existing  fugitive 
slave  law,  further  than  that  I  think  it  ^onld 
have  been  framed  so  as  to  be  free  from  some  of 
the  objections  that  pertain  to  it,  without  lessen* 
ing  its  efficiency.  And,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not 
now  in  an  agitation  in  regard  to  an  alteration  or 
modification  of  that  law,  I  would  not  be  the 
man  to  introduce  it  as  a  new  subject  of  agitation 
upon  the  general  question  of  slavery.  In  regard 
to  the  other  question,  of  whether  I  am  pledged 
to  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  states  into 
the  Union,  I  state  to  yon  very  frankly  that  I 
would  be  exceedingly  sorry  ever  to  be  put  in  a 
position  of  having  to  pass  upon  that  question* 
1  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  know  that  there 
would  never  be  another  slave  state  admitted 
into  the  Union ;  but  I  must  add  that^  if  slavery 
shall  be  kept  out  of  the  territories  during  the 
territorial  existence  of  any  one  given  territory, 
and  then  the  people  shall,  having  a  fiiir  chance 
and  a  clear  field,  when  they  come  to  adopt  their 
constitution,  do  such  an  extraordinary  thing  as 
to  adopt  a  slave  constitution,  uninfiuenced  by 
the  actual  presence  of  the  institution  among 
them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if  we  own  the  coun* 
try,  but  to  admit  them  into  the  Union.  In  re- 
flnrd  to  the  abolition  of  davery  in  the  district  of 
Columbia,  I  have  my  mind  very  distinctly  made 
np.  I  should  be  exceedingly  gkd  to  see  slavery 
abolished  in  the  district  of  G^lumbu.  I  believe 
that  congress  possesses  the  constitutional  power 
to  abolish  it.  Yet  as  a  member  of  congress  I 
should  not  with  my  present  views  be  in  favor 
of  endeavoring  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  district 
of  Columbia  unless  it  would  be  upon  these  con- 
ditions :  1,  that  the  abolition  should  be  gradual ; 
9,  that  it  should  be  on  a  vote  of  the  minority 
of  qualified  voters  in  the  district;  and  8,  th^ 
r  compensation  sliould  be  made  to  unwilling 
ownen.  With  these  three  conditions,  I  confess 
I  woidd  be  exceedin^y  glad  to  see  congress 
abolish  slavery  in  the  distnct  of  Columbia,  and, 
in  the  language  of  Henry  Clay, '  sweep  from  our 
capital  that  foul  blot  upon  our  nation.' "  The 
result  of  the  election  was  a  vote  of  125,276  for 
the  repnblican  candidates,  who  were  plMged  to 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  121,190  for  the 
DougUtt  candidates,  and  5,071  for  the  Lecomp* 
ton  candidates.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  thus  a  ma- 
jority of  more  than  4,000  on  the  popular  vote 
over  Mr.  Douslas;  but  the  latter  was  elected 
senator  by  the  legislature,  in  which  his  support* 
ers  had  a  minority  of  8  on  Joint  ballot-*On  May 


16,  1860,  the  reimbttean  national  oonftttkn 
met  at  Chicago,  and  on  May  18  began  to  battot 
for  a  candidate  for  president  The  whdie  nimh 
ber  of  votes  was  466 — necessary  to  a  ohoios, 
288.  On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Seward  received 
178i,  Mr.  Lincoln  102,  Mr.  Cameron  50i,  and 
Mr.  Bates  48,  while  the  rest  were  scattered 
among  several  candidates.  On  the  second  bal* 
lot  Mr.  Seward  had  184|,  and  Mr.  lincohi  181, 
On  the  third  ballot  Mr.  Linoolnhad  854,  Hr« 
Seward  110^,  Mr.  Dayton  1,  and  Judge  McLeai 
i  a  vote.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  mcoln  waa 
subsequentiv  made  unanimous  on  motion  of  the 
chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation. 

LINCOLN,  Benjamin,  an  American  general, 
bom  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  Jan.  24,  1738,  died 
there.  May  9, 1810.    Until  the  age  of  40  he  fi)!- 
lowea  the  calling  of  a  fimner,  holding  also  at 
different  times  we  offices  of  magistrate,  repre* 
sentative  in  the  provincial  legislature,  and  oolo* 
nd  of  militia.    He  was  also  an  active  memVet 
of  the  8  provindal  congressee  of  Massachosetti^ 
and  as  a  militia  officer  displayed  an  effideocy 
which  procured  his  promotion  in  1776  to  the 
rank  of  migor-general.    In  this  capacity  he  be^ 
came  favorably  known  to  Washington  during  the 
siege  of  Boston.    After  the  American  defeat  oo 
Long  island  he  was  despatched  by  the  oouncil  of 
MassiBchnsetts  to  Join  Washington  with  abody  of 
militia,  and  he  subsequentiv  participated  in  tha 
battie  of  White  Plams  and  other  engagements. 
In  the  beginning  of  1777  he  Joined  Washingtoa 
at  Morristown  with  a  new  levy  of  militia,  and 
soon  after,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commander* 
in-chief,  was  transferred  to  the  continental  flsr* 
vice  with  the  rank  of  m^jor-generaL  After  serv- 
ing for  several  months  in  New  Jersey,  he  waa 
sent  to  Join  the  forces  assembled  to  oppose  tha 
progress  of  Burgoyne,  and  during  the  battle  of 
Bemuses  heigh ts  commanded  innde  the  American 
works.    On  the  succeeding  day,  while  recon- 
noitring in  the  vicinity  of  ^e  enemy's  pontnn, 
he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  com* 
polled  for  neariy  a  year  to  retire  tniai  servioai 
In  Sept.  1778,  he  was  appointed  to  the  vmr 
mand  of  the  southern  army,  and  for  seveial 
months  was  engaged  in  protecting  Charleston 
against  the  demonstrations  of  G^.  Prevo«L 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Count  d'Eataing  be  oo6per- 
ated  with  the  French  troops  and  fleet  in  thena- 
snccessftd  assault  on  Savannah ;  and  from  the 
nnwillingness  of  his  allies  to  oonUnne  the  sisigs 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  OharleatOQ,  whm 
in  the  ^ring  of  1780  he  waa  besieged  by  a  sa* 
perior  British  force  nnder  Sir  Henry  Clintoo. 
After  an  obstinate  defence  he  waa  forced  ia 
May  to  capitulate,  and  in  November  retired  Is 
Massachusetts  on  parole.    In  the  apring  of  the 
succeedinff  year  he  was  ezehanged,  and  inoM- 
diately  Jomed  Washington  on  the  Hudson,  and 
subsequentiy  participf^ed  with  credit  ia  the 
mege  of  Torktown.     In  oonaiderataon  ef  his 
merits  and  misfortunes  Washington  anpoiated 
him  to  receive  the  sword  of  OomwaUis  vpoB 
the  surrender  of  the  British  forees.    He  held 
the  offlceof  secretary  of  mat  for  two  years  ftwa 
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Cot  1781,  and  then  returned  to  his  fiirm.  In 
1787  he  oozDuumded  the  forces  which  qaelled 
the  Shays  rebellion  in  western  Massachusetts, 
and  in  Uie  same  year  he  was  elected  lientenant- 
govemor  of  the  state,  which  office  he  held 
one  year.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  fed* 
eral  goyemment,  being  in  somewhat  straitened 
cirenmstaaces,  he  received  from  Washington 
the  appointment  of  collector  of  Boston,  from 
which  office  he  retired  about  two  years  before 
his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
which  in  1789  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Creek 
Indianw,  and  of  that  which  in  1798  unsuccessful- 
It  attempted  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
fikdiana  north  of  the  Ohio.  He  was  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  of  the  revolutionary  period, 
and  possessed  the  regard  of  Gen.  Wi^ington 
and  of  many  other  eminent  men. — See  life  by 
fVancis  Bowen  in  Sparks^s  "American  Biogra- 
phy" (3d  series,  vol.  xiii.). 

LI^  COLN,  John  LAJuair,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri- 
ean  scholar  and  author,  born  in  Boston,  Feb. 
S8, 1817,  He  was  graduated  in  1886  at  Brown 
university,  where,  tSter  two  years'  residence  at 
the  Newton  theological  institution,  he  held  the 
office  of  tutor  in  I^tin  for  two  years,  and  then 
passed  several  years  in  Europe  in  travel  and 
literary  studies.  In  1844  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
waa  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  the  Latin 
langusffe  and  literature  in  Brown  university, 
irhioh  he  still  retains.  He  is  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  ckssical  and  literary  subjects  in  re^ 
▼lews  and  periodicals,  and  has  published  "  Se- 
lections ftom  Livy"  (1847)  and  the  "  Works  of 
Horace"  (1851)  for  schools  and  colleges. 

LINC0LN.  I.  Levi,  an  American  lawyer  and 
statesman,  bom  in  Hiugham,  Mass.,  May  5, 
1749,  died  April  14, 1820.    His  father,  a  farmer 
ef  Hingham,  was  prominent  in  local  politics, 
Imt  was  unable  to  bestow  any  special  advan- 
tages of  education  on  his  son,  who  was  early  in- 
tended for  a  mechanical  employment    During 
his  apprenticeship,  his  tastes  led  him  to  seek 
literary  instruction,  and  to  devote  his  leisure  to 
the  study  of  tiie  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 
nad  soon  gained  for  him  the  encouragement  of 
4M>mpetent  friends.    He  entered  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1768,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1772 
with  reputation  for  scholarship.    He  was  a  stu- 
dent at  law  under  Joseph  Hawley  of  Northamp- 
toa  when  the  battle  of  Lexington  occurred, 
mad.  inunediately  marched  as  a  volunteer  with 
iJie  minute  men  to  Cambridge.  Admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  same  year  (1775),  be  commenced  prac- 
tioe  in  Worcester,  and  his  decision  of  character, 
cneorgy,  probity,  and  popular  address  soon  gave 
Mm  eminence.    He  had  an  extensive  business, 
was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  independence,  was 
the  aathor  dT  numerous  patriotic  appeals,  and 
|>0tween  1776  and  1781  was  successively  derk 
of  the  court  and  judge  of  probate  of  Worces- 
ter oonn^.    In  1779  he  was  specially  commis- 
•ioned  to  prosecute  the  claims  of  government 
to  the  large  estates  of  the  refugees  confiscated 
ander  the  absentee  acts,  and  was  commissioned 


to  ea[i>edite  the  payment  of  the  continent^  tax. 
He  was  a  deleg^  to  the  convention  in  Cam- 
bridge for  framing  a  state  constitution,  and  in 
1781  was  elected  by  the  legislature,  under  the 
confederation,  representative  to  the  continental 
congress,  an  honor  which  his  professional  en- 
gagements compelled  him  to  decline.  In  1796 
he  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  in  1797  of  the  senate  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  1800  he  was  elected  a  representative 
to  the  national  congress,  and  soon  after  taking 
his  seat  was  invited  by  President  Jefferson  to 
become  a  member  of  his  cabinet  as  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States ;  and  he  was  provi- 
sional secretary  of  state  during  the  few  months 
preceding  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Madison.  Upon 
the  rejection  of  Jefferson,  his  private  interests 
constrained  him  to  retire  from  office,  and  his 
letter  of  resignation  was  received  with  reluc- 
tance. '^  You  carry  with  von,*'  wrote  Jefferson, 
^  my  entire  approbation  of  your  official  conduct^ 
my  thanks  for  your  services,  my  regret  on  losiug 
them,  and  my  affectionate  friendship."  In  1806 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  in  1807  and  1808  he  was  lieutenant- 
Sovemor  of. the  commonwealth;  and  on  the 
ecease  of  Gov.  8ullivan  in  Dec.  1808,  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  chief  magistrate  £rom  that 
time  till  the  following  May.  In  1811  he  was 
i^pointed  by  President  Madison,  without  pre* 
vious  suggestion,  an  associate  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States.  Weakness 
of  sight,  which  terminated  in  almost  total  blind* 
ness,  rendered  it  necessary  to  decline  Uiis  sta- 
tion, though  the  president  pres^nslv  urged  his 
acceptance,  and  to  retire  &om  pubuc  me.  A 
partial  restoration  of  vision  afterward  enabled 
him  to  resume  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  and 
his  classical  studies,  both  of  which  were  to  him 
objects  of  passionate  attachment;  and  with 
them  he  alleviated  the  infirmities  of  advancing 
years.  Ho  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  sus- 
tained distinguished  relations  to  other  literary 
institutions,  and  from  the  close  of  the  revcdution 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
was  reputed  to  be  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar.  In  1781  he  married  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
Waldo,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston,  by 
whom  he  had  7  children,  several  of  whom  rose 
to  distinguished  stations.  11.  Levi,  LLD.,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  an  American  lawyer  and 
statesman,  and  ffovemor  of  Massachusetts,  bom 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct  25,  1782.  He  was 
graduated  in  Harvard  college  in  1802,  began  im- 
mediately to  study  law  in  the  office  of  his  father, 
then  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  ana 
waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806.  He  began 
to  practise  in  Worcester,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided, and  entered  at  once  upon  a  highly  sno- 
cessfhl  professional  career,  being  at  the  same 
time  connected  with  the  militarv  of  the  com- 
monwealth  and  with  the  political  agitations  of 
the  time.  Between  1812  and  1822  he  was 
elected  several  times  to  both  branches  of  the 
state  legislature,  was  speaker  of  the  house  in 
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1822,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  party 
which  sustained  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  1814  he  en- 
tered warmlj  into  the  debate  in  opposition  to 
the  Hartford  oonrention,  and  drew  up  the  pro- 
test against  that  body,  which  was  signed  by  75 
other  members  of  the  legislature  and  was  widely 
circulated.  In  1820  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  called  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
Massadiusetts.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  to 
the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  by  Gov.  Eustas. 
In  1825  he  was  selected  by  both  the  political 
parties  as  theur  candidate  for  governor  of  the 
state,  and  was  elected  with  great  unanimity  by 
the  people.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  governor,  under  the  constitution,  who  ex- 
ercised the  veto  power.  The  measure  which  he 
vetoed  was  an  act  for  building  a  new  bridge  be- 
tween Boston  and  Oharleston,  thereby  destroy- 
ing the  value  of  the  existing  franchise  of  the 
Oharles  river  bridge,  and  a  violation,  as  Gov. 
Lincoln  believed,  of  the  plighted  fiiith  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Jolm  Davis  as  representative  in  congress, 
and  was  again  chosen  to  the  25th  and  26th  con- 
gresses. On  the  aocesflion  of  Gen.  Harrison  to 
uie  presidency  (1841),  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  collector  of  Boston,  which  he  held  till 
Bept  1848.  In  1844  and  '45  he  was  again  a 
member  of  the  state  senate,  of  which  body  he 
was  president  in  the  latter  vear.  His  last  public 
office  was  as  presidential  elector  in  1848,  when 
he  presided  over  the  electoral  college,  excepting 
that  upon  the  organization  of  his  native  town 
as  a  city  he  became  its  first  mayor.  He  has 
long  been  an  active  member  of  the  American 
antiquarian  society,  of  the  American  aoademy 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
lustorical  society.  III.  Enoch,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  an  American  lawyer  and  statesman, 
governor  of  the  state  of  Mune,  born  in  Wor- 
cester. Mass.,  Dec.  28,  1788,  died  in  Augusta, 
Me.,  Oct  11, 1829.  He  entered  the  sophomore 
dass  of  Harvard  coUege  in  1806,  subsequently 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  Bow* 
doin  coUege,  studied  law  with  his  brother  Levi 
at  Worcester,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1811.  He  b€«an  practice  in  8alem,  but 
removed  in  1812  to  Fryeburg  in  Maine,  a  beau- 
tifd  region,  high  iipoQ  the  bend  of  the  Saco, 
within  view  of  the  White  mountains.  In  1816 
he  published  *'  The  Village,"  a  poem  descriptive 
of  the  scenery  and  romance  of  this  forest  town, 
and  of  the  social  condition  of  the  population 
of  the  territory.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
and  their  ancient  haunts  yet  remaining  in  the 
neighborhood  had  special  attractions  for  him, 
andlong  continued  to  be  visited  by  him  and  to 
be  the  subject  of  his  researches.  He  delivered 
a  poem  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
fight  of  LoveweU*s  pond;  and  he  also  made  an 
imitation  of  a  Penobscot  song  in  welcome  of 
the  French,  whom  he  always  considered  to  have 
been  the  truest  friends  of  the  Indians.  The 
first  volume  of  the  Mdne  historical  collections 
contains  valuable  papers  left  by  him  on  the 
Indian  languages  ana  the  French  missions  in 


Maine.    In  1810  he  removed  firom  Fryebvg  to 
the  neighboring  shire  town  of  Paris,  where  he 
extendi  his  professional  practice  and  repota- 
tion,  and  he  represented  the  district  of  Oxford 
in  the  national  congress  firom  1819  till  1826.   In 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Maine,  to  whidi  office  he  was  8  times  reelected 
with  hardly  any  opposition.    His  prodamatioDS 
were  marked  by  a  peculiar  felicity  and  terseoeaB 
of  expression,  and  his  official  correspondenoe 
embraced  an  energetic  vindication  of  tbe  tigfats 
of  the  state  in  the  question  of  the  north-eastern 
boundary.    Before  completing  his  last  gube^ 
natorial  term  he  declined  being  again  a  candi- 
date,  intending  to  live  in  retirement,  devoted  to 
agriculture,  to  the  study  of  the  classics  and  tha 
natural  sciences,  and  to  literary  avocatioiu» 
especially  to  the  completion  of  a  work  on  the 
Mstory,  resources,  and  policy  of  Maine,  fbr 
which  he  had  collected  many  materials,  and 
which  was  left  unfinished  in  manuscript   He 
was  through  life  an  entiiusiastic  lover  of  rural 
nature.    His  laat  public  performances  were  an 
oration  at  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  comer 
stone  of  the  capitol  at  Augusta  (July,  1829), 
and  an  address   at  the  establishment  of  tha 
female  semhmry  in  that  city.    Sufifering  from 
illness,  the  performance  of  the  latter  task  ex- 
hausted his  strength,  and  he  died  within  a  few 
days,  and  was  buried  in  front  of  the  c^»itdl 
with  civil  and  military  honors. 

LIN00LN8HIRE,  an   E.  oo.  of  England, 
bounded  K  by  the  Humber  and  its  estnaiy,  S. 
by  the  German  ocean,  S.  by  the  counties  of  0am* 
bridge,  Northampton,  and  Rutland,  and  W.  bj 
those  of  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  York ;  area, 
2,888  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1801. 407,222.  Much  of  ^ 
surface  is  fiat  and  low,  a  large  portion  lying  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sea,  firom  which  it  is  protMted 
by  embankments.   Since  the  Roman  occupation 
vast  tracts  of  this  fenny  dislTict  have  been  ttm 
time  to  time  reclaimed  irom  the  sea,  and  consd- 
tute  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in  Great 
Britain.    (See  Bedfobd  Lbtsl.)  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Trent^  Witham,  'Welland,  and 
Ancholme.    The  soil  of  the  fens  consists  chiefly 
of  a  deep  loam,  day,  and  peat ;  elsewhere  it  ii 
generally  a  ricn  sandy  loam.  The  countv  is  eele- 
brated  for  the  high  condition  of  its  agncnltora 
and  for  its  fine  breeds  of  cattle,  horsea,  and 
sheep,  as  well  as  for  the  number  and  beanfy  of. 
its  ancient  parish  churches.     It  returns  4  coun- 
ty members  to  parliament.     CapitaL  linooln. 

LIND  (G0LD80HMIDT),  Jibmr,  a  SwediA 
vocalist,  bom  in  Stockholm,  Oct.  fi,  1821.  From 
infiincy  she  manifested  a  remarkable  talent  for 
singing,  and  her  parents,  who  were  in  moderate 
drcumstances,  and  by  profeaBion  teachers  of 
youth,  were  urged  to  allow  her  to  be  educated 
for  the  stage.  At  the  earnest  aoUcitatioD  of 
their  daughter  and  of  Mme.  Lnndberg,  an  lo- 
tress  at  £e  Stockholm  theatre,  they  gave  a 
reluctant  assent ;  and  by  the  influence  of  Count 
Paoke,  the  manager  of  the  court  theatre,  to 
whom  Oroelius.  a  music  teacher  of  Btockhobn, 
had  introduced  her,  Jennj  gdned  admioioii 
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when  about  9  jears  of  age  to  the  musioal  acade- 
my.   Here  she  made  such  progress  that  sA  the 
end  of  a  year  she  was  deemed  fitted  for  the 
stage,  on  which  she  soon  made  her  appearance 
in  juvenile  parta  showing  dramatic  talents  not 
less  remarkM>le  than  her  vocal  accomplishments. 
For  two  years  she  performed  to  the  delight  of 
Stockholm  audiences,  and  was  Riving  promise 
of  great  lyric  triumphs,  when  the  upper  notes 
of  her  voice  became  clouded  and  harsh,  and  the 
idea  of  preparing  her  for  the  grand  opera  was 
abandoned.    For  4  years  she  remained  in  ob- 
scurity, forbidden  to  exercise  her  voice,  and 
finding  her  chief  eigoyment  in  studying  instru- 
mental music.    When  she  was  about  16  years 
of  age,  accident  brought  her  upon  the  stage  one 
night  temporarily  to  assume  a  short  and  unim- 
portant p^  in  one  of  Meyerbeer's  operas,  and 
to  her  delight  she  discovered  that  her  voice  had 
returned  to  her  with  more  than  its  former  pu- 
rity and  power.    The  next  day  she  was  invited 
by  the  manager  of  the  opera  to  assume  the  part 
of  Agatha  in  Weber's  JPreiaeMtgy  and  for  up- 
ward  of  a  year  and  a  half  she  was  the  reign- 
ing prima  donna  of  the  Stockholm  opera.   Feel- 
ing, however,  that  her  voice  was  not  under  sufr 
ficient  control  to  enable  her  to  take  her  position 
as  a  firstrate  singer,  she  went  about  1840  to 
Paris,  and  put  herself  under  the  instruction  of 
Garcia,  then  the  first  singing  master  in  Europe. 
He  gave  his  pupil  little  encouragement,  and  al- 
though she  maae  astonishing  progress  under  his 
hands,  and  manifested  an  unusually  intelligent 
i4>preciation  of  music,  he  never  anticipated  the 
triumphs  she  subsequently  enjoyed.    About  a 
jrear  after  her  arrival  in  Paris,  however,  she  was 
introduced  to  Meyerbeer,  in  whom  she  found 
a  cordial  and  appreciative  admirer  of  her  tal- 
ent^ and  from  whom  she  subsequently  received 
an  invitation  to  sing  in  the  opera  at  Berlin. 
She  made  her  reappearance  upon  the  stage  in 
her  native  city,  ana  in  1844  first  sang  before  a 
Berlin  audience  at  the  opening  of  the  opera 
house,  as  Yielka  in  Meyerbeer's  ^^Oamp  of 
Silesia."    Thenceforth  her  reputation  seemed 
to  increase  with  every  performance,  and  in  Vi- 
enna and  other  influential  musical  cities  she  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.    In  May,  1847, 
she  made  her  &but  before  a  London  audience 
as  Alice  in  the  opera  of  Babert  le  diable^  and 
excited  a  sensation  almost  without  a  paraUel  in 
the  history  of  the  opera  in  England.    During 
this  season  she  also  appeared  as  Marie  in  La 
fUe  du  rSgimmt,  Amina  in  La  ionnambuloy 
Korma  in  tiie  opera  of  that  name,  and  Agatha 
in  Ikr  Freuieh'&U.    For  the  next  8  years  she 
i^peared  repeatedly  in  England.  Germany,  and 
Sweden,  adding  meanwhile  to  ner  parts  those 
of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Adina  in  VeliHr 
d^iMmore^  Susanna  in  the  Nime  di  Figaro^  and 
Elvira  in  I  Puritanic  and  showing  her  versatile 
powers  in  oratorios  and  miscellaneous  concert 
music.    In  Sept  1850,  beine  then  in  the  zeniUi 
of  her  fame,  she  arrived  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  she  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Bar^ 
num  to  make  an  extended  professional  tour,  to 


embrace  150  concerts.  Her  first  concert  in 
New  York,  given  shortly  afterward,  excited  an 
enthusiasm  bordering  on  the  wildest  extrava- 
fl;ance.  The  first  ti^et  sold  brought  several 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  remaining  ones  com- 
manded prices  unprecedented  in  America.  Her 
share  of  the  receipts,  amounting  to  $10,000, 
was  bestowed  in  local  charities.  A  similar  ex- 
citement attended  her  appearance  in  other  cities^ 
until,  wearied  by  ceaseless  demands  upon  her 
time,  patience,  and  voice^  she  availed  herself  in 
June,  1851,  of  an  article  m  her  agreement  with 
Mr.  Bamum,  and  terminated  her  engagement 
after  the  95th  performance.  She  subsequently 
gave  a  series  of  concerts  on  her  own  account 
and  in  Feb.  1852.  was  married  in  Boston  to  Mr. 
Otto  Goldschmiat)  a  young  pianist  who  had  ac- 
companied her  during  a  part  of  her  tour,  and 
with  whom  she  soon  after  returned  to  Europe. 
For  several  years  she  resided  with  her  husband 
in  Grermany,  rejecting  all  proposals  for  her  re- 
appearance upon  the  stage,  but  singing  occasion- 
ally in  concerts.  In  1868  she  removed  to  Eng- 
land, where  she  is  now  living.  Her  voice,  a 
soprano,  embracing  a  register  of  2^  octaves,  Is 
not  less  remarkable  for  sweetness  and  purity  of 
tone  than  for  its  sympathetic  power.  Her  exe- 
cution is  equally  remarkable,  and  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  many  varieties  of  music,  from  the 
oratorios  of  Handel  to  the  rondos  of  feossini  or 
Donizetti,  or  simple  national  ballads,  she  is 
probably  without  a  rival  among  living  singers, 
ner  success  being  due,  according  to  the  com- 
poser Benedict^  to  the  fact  "that  she  makes  a 
conscience  of  her  art."  Her  private  character  is 
spotless,  and  her  benefactions  are  on  a  princely 
scale.  She  is  known  to  have  bestowed  $60,000 
in  charities  during  her  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  like  sums  in  England  and  Sweden,  beside 
h^ffQ  amounts  for  various  private  objects. 

LINDE,  Samuel  Gottlueb,  a  Polish  philolo- 
gist, bom  in  Thorn  in  1771,  died  in  Warsaw, 
Auff.  8, 1847.  He  was  of  Swedish  extraction, 
studied  at  Leipsic,  took  part  in  the  revolution- 
ary war  under  Eosciuszko,  lived  subsequently 
for  some  time  in  Vienna,  and  in  1808  establish- 
ed himself  in  Warsaw.  He  held  various  Uter^ 
ary  offices  under  the  numerous  governments  to 
which  that  part  of  Poland  was  successively 
subjected,  and  retired  into  private  life  in  1888. 
His  fiune  rests  on  his  ^^  Dictionary  of  the  PoUsh 
Language^^  (6  vols.,  Warsaw,  1807-14),  one  of 
the  greatest  works  of  its  kind,  though  his  ex- 
clusive right  to  its  authorship  is  with  some  a 
matter  of  doubt. 

LINDEN.    See  Bass  ob  Babk  Wood. 

LINDENAU,  BsBNHABD  Axjgttst  von,  a  Ger- 
man astronomer,  bom  in  Altenburg,  June  11, 
1780,  died  May  21, 1854.  In  1808  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  observatory  at  Seeberg, 
near  Gotha.  Subsequently  he  was  for  many 
years  in  the  civil  service  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha;  and  in  1848  he  retired  firom  public 
Hfe,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  studies. 
He  published  "  Barometrical  Tables  for  facili- 
tatmg  the  Calculation  of  LeveUings  and  of 
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Measures  of  Height  bj  the  Barometer^  (ISM) ; 
TahOm  VeMrii  (ISIO);  Tabula  Mortis  (ISll); 
'^  History  of  Astronomy  during  the  "first  Ten 
Years  of  the  Nineteenth  Centnry"  (1811),  &c. 
He  also  edited  or  contributed  to  the  Zeimnrj/t 
/Ur  Aitronamis  and  other  scientific  periodicals. 
LIKDLEY,  JoHX,  an  En^ish  botanist,  born 
at  Catton,  near  Norwich,  Feb.  5,  1799.  His 
father  cultivated  a  large  nursery  garden  in  Oat- 
ton.  At  an  early  age  the  son  published  a  ybt 
riety  of  papers  and  monographs  on  botanical 
subjects,  some  of  which  appeared  in  the  **  Trans- 
actions'' of  the  Linnsean  society  and  in  Hooker's 
Flora  Scotiea,  About  1821  he  settled  in  Lon-* 
don,  where  for  many  years  he  was  employed  in 
-writing  the  descriptive  portion  of  Loudon's 
^^Encyolopcsdia  of  Plants,"  published  in  1829. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  the  editor,  the 
botanical  merits  of  the  work  belong  principally 
to  Lindley,  who  ^'determined  the  genera  and 
the  number  of  species  to  be  arranged  under 
them ;  prepared  the  specific  characters,  derivsr 
tions,  and  accentuations;  either  wrote  or  ex- 
amined the  notes ;  and  corrected  the  whole 
while  passing  through  the  press."  While  en- 
gaged upon  this  work,  the  arrangement  of 
which  was  according  to  the  artificial  system  of 
linnssus,  he  became  a  decided  convert  to  the 
natural  arrangement,  and  in  1830  published  his 
'^  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Bota- 
ny," in  which  its  uses  and  advantages  are  pre- 
sented at  length.  This  was  followed  in  1882 
by  his  "Introduction  to  Systematic  and  Physi- 
ological Botany,"  and  '*  Synopsis  of  the  British 
Flora,"  and  in  1888  by  his  Nexui  Plantaria,  in 
which  the  author  undertook  to  reduce  the  nat- 
ural orders  into  groups  subordinate  to  the  higher 
divisions.  In  1846  appeared  his  '*  Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  an  expansion  of  a  work  previously 
published  under  the  title  of  "A  Natural  System 
of  Botany,"  which  in  its  turn  was  remodelled 
from  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System 
of  Botany."  The  "Vegetable  Kingdom"  is 
considered  the  most  comprehensive  work  on 
the  structure  and  uses  of  known  plants  yet  pub- 
lished, and  it  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions. Previous  to  the  appearance  of  this  work 
he  fMlahed  Flora  Mediea  (8vo.,  1888),  in  which 
fcdl  descriptions  of  the  plants  used  in  medical 

Sractice  are  given;  and  in  comunction  with 
[r.  Hutton  the  "Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain," 
which  was  commenced  in  1888,  and  published 
in  parts.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  number  of 
popular  treatises  on  botany,  including  **  Ladies' 
^tany,"  in  a  series  of  letters ;  "  School  Botany 
and  Vegetable  Physiology,"  ^.  The  practical 
aim  of  ms  studies  is  evinced  in  his  "  Theory  and 
IVactice  of  Horticulture,"  which  has  passed 
through  several  editions  and  is  highly  esteemed 
by  horticulturists,  in  his  "Orchard  and  Kitchen 
Garden,"  and  in  nis  contributions  to  the  "  Gar- 
dener's Ohronide,"  a  weekly  Journal,  which  he 
has  edited  since  1841 .  In  the  department  of  po- 
moloffy  he  has  published  Pomologia  Britanniea 
(8  vols,  royal  8vo.,  1841),  a  work  of  great  value. 
Since  1829  he  has  filled  the  chair  of  botany  in 


Fni versity  college,  London,  and  has  leebmd  oo 
his  favorite  science  at  the  royal  institotioo,  nd 
at  the  botanic  gardens,  Ohelsea.  He  is  a  felknr 
of  the  royal  society,  and  a  member  of  the  due! 
botanical  societies  of  Europe  and  Ameries. 

LINDPAINTNER,  Pstsb  Joskthtov,  aG«^ 
man  composer,  bom  in  Ooblentz  in  1791,  died 
in  1856.  He  was  for  many  years  leader  of  the 
orchestra  of  Stuttgart,  whi<&  by  his  efforts  b^ 
came  one  of  the  best  of  Gennanv.  Among  bk 
principal  works  are  the  operas  of  "  The  Sidliin 
Veapers"  and  "  The  Vampyre." 

LlNDS AT,  Albxandkb  William  GKiwiOD^ 
lord,  a  British  author,  bom  Oct.  16, 1811  He 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Orswfbrd  ud 
Balcarras,  and  was  educated  at  lYinity  odiegs^ 
Cambridge.  Having  made  an  eztendve  toorin 
the  East,  he  published  in  1888  "Letters  from 
Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land"  ^th  edi- 
tion, with  additional  notes  by  the  author,  1868, 
in  Bohn's  "Illustrated  Library").  This  wm 
succeeded  by  a  "Letter  to  a  Friend  on  tiieEn- 
dence  and  Theory  of  Christianity,''  and  ^Pro- 
gression by  Antagonism,  a  Theory  invotTiag 
Considerations  touching  the  Present  Foeitioo, 
Duties,  and  Destiny  of  Great  Britain."  the  lat- 
ter an  enunoialjon  of  the  new  philosoplneil 
views  adopted  by  the  author.  Iffis  most  impor- 
tant work,  however,  is  his  "  Sketches  of  tlie 
History  of  Christian  Art,"  published  in  8  toIsl 
in  1847,  in  which  he  takes  a  survey  of  then- 
rious  pagan  and  Christian  schools  of  srt,  traces 
the  development  of  the  latter  through  their 
successive  stages,  and  defines  the  distmcdn 
character  of  the  symbolisms  of  Chrisdan  art 
The  work  contains  also  a  fhll  dassificatioB  of 
schools  and  artists.  It  is  written  with  ooniU- 
erable  learning,  and  in  passages  rises  to  a  h^ 
degree  of  eloquence.  His  subsequent  woio 
have  been  "  lives  of  the  Lindsays"  (8  vols.  8to- 
1849),  a  family  history,  but  full  of  interest,  and 
written  with  much  animation ;  and  a  defence  of 
the  daim  of  his  branch  of  the  family  to  the  as* 
cient  earldom  of  Crawford.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1858  he  published  a  letter  defending  the  aris- 
tocracy from  the  strictures  of  Mr.  John  Bright 

LINDSAY,  or  Ltndsat,  Sib  David,  a  Soot* 
tish  poet,  born  in  Garmylton,  Haddingtomhlr^ 
about  1490,  died  at  some  date  between  1566 
and  1567.  He  was  sent  upon  various  embe»- 
sies,  and  in  1548  negotiated  free  trade  in  gnh) 
with  Denmark.  He  early  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  clergy  by  his  satires,  was  in  1547  one  of 
those  who  urged  Knox  to  receive  ordiostioo, 
and  his  name  was  long  popular  as  a  Protestaiit 
champion.  His  prineipu  poems  are  the  ^^Dreme, 
*'  Testament  and  Complaynt  of  our  Bovenj* 
Lordes  Papinco,"  "Compkynt  of  John  tta 
Commonweil,'^  "  Historic  of  Squyer  MeHmOj 
the  "Monarchic,"  and  "Satyre  on  the  Ttaa 
Estaitis,"  a  play  directly  attacking  the  dergy, 
*  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  mysteries  or 
miracle  plays  of  an  earlier  age.  Aocoidisg  to 
Hallam,  he  displays  accomplishments  and  schol- 
arship superior  to  those  of  Skelton,  and  s  nwrt 
reflecting  and  philoeophical  mind  than  Donbar. 
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MaDy  of  bis  prodactioiu  are  indeoent  imd  se* 
▼erel/  satirical.  The  latest  edition  of  his  works, 
with  a  life,  introdactioD,  and  glossary  by  George 
ChaUners,  appeared  in  London  in  1806,  iaS  vols. 

LINDSEY,  Thbophzlus,  an  English  theolo^ 
gian^  bom  in  Middlewioh,  Oheshire,  June  20, 
1728,  died  in  London,  Nov.  8,  1808.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John^s  college,  Cambridge,  re* 
oeived  orders,  and  held  varions  preferments. 
In  1769  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Priest* 
ley,  then  Unitarian  minister  at  Leeds,  the  result 
of  which,  combined  with  doabts  which  he  had 
long  previously  entertained,  was  that  Lindsey 
tarrendered  his  living  in  1778,  and  made  public 
profession  of  Unitarianism.  He  now  proooeded 
to  London,  and  in  April,  1774^  began  to  ofSci<* 
ate  as  a  Unitarian  minister  in  a  room  in  Essex 
street  After  4  years  his  oongre^tion  erected 
a  chapel  for  him,  where  he  contmned  till  age 
and  failiog  health  compelled  him  to  resign  in 
1798.  Among  his  writings  are  an  apology  for  his 
abandonment  of  Anglicanism,  and  several  con-* 
troversial  and  historical  writings  on  Unitarian- 
iam.  A  mem<nr  of  his  life,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Belsham,  was  published  in  London  in  1812. 

LINDSLET,  Philip,  D.D.,  an  American  der- 
ranan  and  educator,  born  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
Sec.  21,  1786,  died  In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May 
80, 1865.  He  was  graduated  at  the  college  of 
New  Jersey  in  Princeton  in  1804^  and  about 
1807  became  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  in 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  Latin  and  Greek 
tator  in  Princeton  college.  While  holding 
tbb  office  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
thecdogy,  and  in  April,  1810,  was  licensed  to 
preach.  After  preaching  in  various  places  for 
two  years,  he  returned  in  1812  to  Princeton  in 
the  capacity  of  senior  tutor  in  the  college,  and 
in  1818  was  appointed  professor  of  langoages 
and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  1817 
he  was  twice  chosen  president  of  Transylvania 
university,  Ky.,  but  in  both  instances  declined 
tiie  office,  and  in  tlie  same  year  he  was  or« 
dained  nne  titulo  by  the  presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  was  also  elected  vice-president 
of  Princeton  college.  Alter  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Green  in  1822  he  was  for  one  year  the 
acting  president,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
he  was  chosen  p^ident  of  Cumberland  col* 
lege,  Tenn.,  now  the  university  of  Nashville, 
aM  also  of  Princeton  college,  both  of  which 
«^>pointments  he  declined.  After  refhsing  to 
entertain  overtures  concerning  the  presidency 
of  Ohio  university  at  Athens,  he  was  again  of* 
fered  the  presidency  of  Onmberland  college, 
and  was  finallv  induced  to  make  a  visit  to  Nash- 
-ville,  the  resDl  t  of  which  was  his  acceptance  of 
the  office  in  1824^  This  decision  was  contrary 
to  hb  own  wishes  and  to  those  of  his  friends  in 
l^ew  Jersey;  but  the  representations  of  the 
benefit  which  his  efforts  would  be  likely  to  con* 
fer  in  this  new  field  of  labor  proved  superior  to 
any  considerations  of  personal  comfort,  and  in 
tiie  latter  part  of  1824  he  removed  with  his 
iSunily  to  Nashville,  where  for  more  than  a 
^^arter  of  a  oentory  he  labored  earnestly  and 


efficiently  in  the  interests  of  education.  Buch 
was  the  extended  reputation  he  eijoyed  through^ 
out  the  southern  and  western  states  as  an  edu* 
cator,  that  during  this  interval  he  was  oflfered 
the  presidency  of  other  colleges  more  frequent^ 
ly  perhaps  than  any  other  man  who  has  lived 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
stances  mentioned,  he  declined  offers  from  Dick* 
inson  college,  Penn.,  in  1824  and  again  in  1829 ; 
from  Washington  college,  Lexington,  Ya.,  in 
1829;  from  the  university  of  Alabama,  at  Tus- 
caloosa, in  1880;  from  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  which  he  was  chosen  provost,  in 
1884 ;  from  the  college  of  Louinana,  at  Jack- 
son, in  the  same  year;  from  South  Alabama 
college,  at  Marion,  in  1887;  and  from  Transyl- 
vania university  in  1889.  In  May,  1884,  he 
was  also  unanimously  elected  moderator  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Presbvterian  church, 
then  holding  its  sessions  at  Philadelphia.  In 
Dec  1860,  he  became  professor  of  eodesiastical 
archcDolo^  in  the  New  Albany  theological 
seminary,  which  office  he  held  until  April,  1858, 
when  he  retired.  A  few  weeks  before  his 
death  he  visited  KashvUle  as  commissioner  of 
the  presbytery  to  the  general  assembly,  and 
while  there  was  stricken  with  paralvsis,  of 
which  he  died  two  days  after  the  attadc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Madean,  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  college,  he  possessed  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  faculty  of  imparting  to  his 
pupils  his  own  ardor,  and  taught  them  to  give 
close  attention  to  grammatical  niceties  as  well 
as  to  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  authors  they 
studied.  As  a  classical  scholar  he  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  in  the  country ;  and  to  his 
acquaintance  with  Homer,  Aristotie,  and  Longi- 
nus  may  be  traced  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  his  own  style.  A  volume  of  his  educational 
discourses,  the  first  of  a  series  containing  his 
complete  works,  with  a  biography,  has  recentiy 
been  published  (8vo.,  Philadelphiik  1859). 

UNEN  (Gr.  Xiwr,  Lat.  linum^  flax,  linen),  a 
fobric  made  of  flaxen  threads.  The  manufac- 
ture is  very  ancient,  and  no  record  is  preserved 
of  its  early  history.  It  was  old  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus;  and  in  his  day  linen  was  exported 
from  Egypt  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  celebrated  for  their  lex* 
tile  products,  not  only  consumed  the  fabric 
largely  for  their  own  uses,  but  supplied  it  to 
foreign  markets.  Its  use  was  particularly  con* 
nect^  with  their  religious  and  fhneral  services. 
The  priests  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  temples 
robed  in  other  than  linen  garments,  and  the 
dead  were  always  shrouded  in  this  materiaL 
It  has  indeed  been  questioned  whether  the  ban- 
dages of  the  mummies  are  not  of  cotton;  but 
frt>m  the  microscopical  examinations  of  Dr. 
Ure,  Mr.  James  Thomson,  cotton  manuflEMturer, 
and  Mr.  Bauer  of  Eew,  England,  it  appears  that 
the  threads  have  the  Jointed  cylindrical  fbrm  of 
the  flaxen  fibre,  and  not  the  fiat  and  spirally 
twisted  shape  of  the  fibre  of  cotton.  The  inner 
wrappings  of  the  mummies  are  of  coarse  textore^ 
but  we  outer  are  much  finer.    Some  of  fbe 
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work  of  the  rade  looms  of  the  andent  !Egyptiaas 
waa  extremely  delicate;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  ^^&ae  linen''  mentioned  in  Scnptore  would 
compare  favorably  with  that  produced  by  the 
most  perfect  machines  of  the  present  time.  In 
the  British  mnsenm  are  specimens  of  mnmmy 
cloths  thin  and  transparent  like  the  mnslins  of 
India.  Some  of  these  even  contain  270  threads 
to  an  inch  in  the  warp,  and  110  in  the  woof, 
while  the  finest  work  of  the  Decca  looms  has 
only  100  threads  to  an  inch  in  the  warp  and 
84  in  the  woof.  In  all  the  Egyptian  linens  the 
number  of  threads  in  the  warp  is  much  greater 
than  of  those  in  the  woof;  owing  to  the  difiScul- 
ty  of  working  in  the  latter  when  the  shuttle 
was  thrown  by  hand.  Hie  coarser  fibres  of  the 
flax  appear  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians for  nets,  ropes,  and  sail  doth.  The  Greeks 
obtained  linen  from  Egypt,  and  adopted  for  it 
the  name  of  o3oyn  applied  in  that  country  to 
fine  linen,  as  also  the  more  general  term  o-ivdt»p; 
but  as  the  cotton  of  India  came  to  be  also  intro- 
duced into  Greece,  the  names  appear  to  have 
been  applied  to  this  product  also ;  and  finally  the 
term  fivao-osy  byssus,  supposed  to  be  of  similar 
origin  and  to  designate  the  plant  which  pro- 
duced the  linen,  came  to  be  used  with  the  same 
ambiguity.  But  this  last  word,  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  Greek  classic^  is  most  common- 
ly applicable,  it  is  supposed,  to  &brics  of  linen 
rather  than  to  those  of  cotton.  So  Josephus 
used  it  in  freaking  of  the  garments  worn  by  the 
Jewish  priests ;  and  several  of  the  early  fathers 
speak  of  byssus  as  an  E^nrptian  plant,  while  cot- 
ton is  known  to  have  been  ohiefiy  of  Indian 
growth.  In  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
the  use  of  linen  garments,  by  the  priests  partic- 
ularly, is  often  afluded  to ;  and  the  fibre,  we  are 
told,  was  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  cords, 
lamp  wickl  and  measuring  lines.  From  this 
last  use  of  the  material,  linum,  comes  the  word 
Umo^  luie,  as  explained  by  Isidorus  of  Seville: 
Linea  genera  9uo  appellatOj  quia  ex  lino  fit, 
linen  was  in  high  repute  amons  the  more 
wealthy  Romans,  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  life 
of  Alexander  Severus,  by  ^lius  Lampridius,  that 
this  emperor  preferred  that  which  was  phdn  to 
such  as  was  interwoven  with  flowers,  feathers, 
and  gold ;  and  the  emperor  Oarinus  is  stated  to 
have  extoUed  in  high  terms  the  linen  cloths 
brought  from  Egypt,  and  those  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  transparent  from  their  thinness,  glowing 
with  purple,  and  most  precious  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  tneir  embroidered  work.  Pliny  men- 
tions the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Ells  in  Greece, 
and  describes  the  method  of  gathering,  treating 
it  by  drying  and  steeping,  again  drying,  then 
beating  it,  and  flnally  combing  it  with  iron 
hooks;  processes  similar  to  those  now  in  use, 
and  already  described  under  Flax.  Pliny  also 
refers  to  the  production  of  flax  in  Spain  and  oth- 
er parts  of  Europe,  and  states  that  in  all  parts 
of  Gaul  it  was  woven  into  sail  doth,  and  that 
in  some  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Rbine  the 
most  beautiful  apparel  of  the  women  was  linen. 
For  the  culture  of  the  crop  in  modem  times  see 


the  ariade  FiJiz;  in  whioh  is  also  deaeribeitfie 
treatment  to  which  the  fibre  is  subjected  imfl 
it  is  made  into  slivers  for  spinning.  It  iru  not 
until  the  machine  prooessee  of  spimung  and 
weaving  cotton  had  been  for  some  time  in  soe- 
cessful  operation,  that  similar  improvaueDts 
were  applied  to  the  manufiioture  of  linen.  The 
spinning  wheel  and  hand  loom  were  univeiBallf 
employed  throughout  the  linen  districtB  of  li- 
rope  even  into  the  present  century,  affinding 
to  the  females  of  every  family  the  meaoB  of  i 
most  usefhl  and  genial  occupation.  In  the  qual- 
ity of  tlie  fabrics  the  highest  excellence  was  at- 
tained by  the  French  and  Belgians,  and  amont 
commercial  products  the  linen  of  Flanders  and 
the  north  of  Europe  long  maintained  a  bis^ 
rank.  Ireknd,  too,  was  cdebrated  for  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  the  manufacture,  espedally 
among  the  families  of  the  province  of  Ulster, 
and  the  heavy  linens  of  that  country  in  the  foim 
of  table  cloths  and  sheeting  have  long  held  an 
important  place  in  the  general  trade  in  thia 
fabric.  Near  the  dose  of  the  last  centoiy  the 
first  mills  in  England  for  spinning  flax  were 
erected  in  Darlington,  upon  plans  which  the 
French  daim  as  having  devised,  though  afte^ 
ward,  as  they  admit,  greatly  perfected  by  the 
English.  This  enterprise  was  soon  followed  by 
the  establishhient  of  other  miUs,  and  the  Brit- 
ish manufacture  at  last  became  more  eztendTe 
than  that  of  other  nations.  It  attained  the 
greatest  prosperity  in  Irdand,  where  the  manih 
ncture  is  more  extensively  carried  on  than  in 
any  other  country,  owing,  as  it  is  asserted,  to  iti 
dimate  being  best  adapt(Ml  forsncoeaafhily  proa- 
ecuting  the  linen  bleachins — a  process  much 
more  difficult  and  tedious  than  that  of  bleach- 
ing cotton,  conducted  very  much  in  the  open 
air,  and  dependent  in  great  measure  upon  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The  madime  pro- 
cesses of  weaving  and  spinning  are  not  very 
different  from  those  for  cotton  Sready  deacrib- 
ed.  To  make  the  divers  into  yam  for  thread, 
the  tin  cans  containing  them  are  brought  to  a 
drawing  or  spreading  frame,  and  several  slivers 
are  united  into  one  and  drawn  out,  a  prooeas 
which  may  be  several  times  repeated,  as  in  the 
preparation  of  the  cotton  yams.  The  drawings 
are  then  dightly  twisted  upon  a  roving  frames 
and  wound  upon  bobbins  to  be  ready  for  spin- 
ning. For  the  finer  fabrics  it  is  found  neoessaiy 
to  increase  the  pliability  of  the  fibres  by  keep- 
ing them  moist  This  is  effected  by  means  of 
a  trou(^  of  warm  water,  whidi  is  arranged 
along  the  spinning  flrame,  so  that  the  spindltt 
by  its  rapid  motion  ahall  cause  a  fine  spnj  ^ 
be  constantly  thrown  np  from  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  yarns  thus  prepared  do  not  e^ 
in  fineness  some  of  those  made  by  hand.  Tm 
are  rated  at  so  many  '4eas"  of  800  yards  ean 
to  the  pound ;  in  1889  a  common  maximum  was 
160  to  the  pound,  but  recently  they  are  q>onof 
200  to  240  leas.  Such  yarn  is  employed  fm 
Irish  lawns  and  coarse  cambrics.  Thefineriib- 
rios  of  cambric  and  valendennes  require  hand- 
spun  yams.    At  the  great  ej^bition  of  1801,  a 
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ipeoiiiMii  spun  by  Jane  ICagOl,  84  yean  <xf 
age^  was  the  finest  (760  leas);  and  one  by 
£aii  Harvey  of  600  leas  was  the  most  per- 
fdci  in  qoality  and  spinning.  To  eaoh  of  these 
a  premium  of  £10  was  awarded.  The  yams 
are  assorted  into  bnndles,  which  are  made  np 
eaoh  one  of  20  hanks  of  10  leas  each,  and  thev 
quality  is  indieated  either  by  naming  the  nnm- 
ber  of  leas  to  the  pound,  or  the  direct  weight 
of  the  bmidle  itseli^  an  8  pound  bundle  beinff 
one  of  25  leas  to  the  poond,  and  a  2  pound 
bundle  one  of  100  leas  to  the  pound.  To  make 
Imen  thread,  the  yams  are  doubled,  and  after 
bleaching  the  thread  is  wound  into  balls  or  upon 
qxKkls.— 3n  former  times  the  sale  of  brown  man- 
nfiiotored  linens  was  conducted  in  the  market 
towns  (especially  in  Ulster)  in  halls  set  apart  for 
the  puipose ;  and  in  Araiagh,  Ballymena,  Ck>le* 
raine,  Ballymony,  and  Lurgan  the  practice  Ib 
still  continued.  These  sales,  howeyer,  are  only 
of  hand  loom  goods,  the  power  loom  productions 
being  sold  direct  to  the  merchants.  The  great 
business  in  these  is  conducted  by  private  con* 
tracts,  and  through  the  agency  of  conmiiBsion 
houses  in  Belfiist ;  and  to  such  an  extent  has  it 
increased,  that  a  single  establishment  now  makes 
little  of  furnishing  2,000  or  8,000  pieces  of  linen 
a  week,  when  60  vears  ago  such  an  amount 
would  have  served  the  largest  works  for  a  whole 
year.  The  prices  are  said  to  be  very  difficult  to 
quote,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  "  sets"  rep- 
resenting the  fineness  and  the  variety  in  the 
yams  used  for  the  "  set."  Each  large  firm  has 
its  own  standard  of  rates.  The  brown  linens 
when  purchased  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  bleach 
greens,  where  they  are  boiled  in  a  lye  of  soda 
ash,  and  then  spread  to  dry  for  2  or  8  days 
upon  the  grass.  These  processes  may  be  re- 
peated several  times  until- the  goods  are  half 
white.  (See  Buaohino.)  The  straw  of  the 
flax,  which  cannot  be  perfectly  extracted  in  the 
scutching  and  cleaning,  now  uiows  itself  more 
plainly.  To  remove  this  the  goods  are  soaked 
in  a  tlath  of  water  containing  an  alkaline  chlo- 
ndOy  as  of  soda,  and  are  treated,  either  after  or 
before  this,  with  dilute  sulphuric  add  of  2^  or 
S"*  Twaddell.  The  "  rubbmg"  succeeds,  which 
is  a  thorough  washing  by  machinery,  with  the 
use  of  plenty  of  soap.  When  the  linen  is  auite 
white  it  is  starched,  and  afterward  dried  on 
steam-heated  rollers.  It  is  then  ready  for  the 
*^  finishing"  process,  which  is  eflbcted  by  msr 
chines  called  *^  beetles,"  or  by  the  patent  method 
of  spreading  the  linens  on  frames  in  a  stove 
house,  and  while  they  are  gently  stretched  and 
carefully  handled  upon  these  exposing  them  to 
a  current  of  air  which  is  made  to  pass  continu- 
ally over  them.  A  finish  is  thus  obtained  like 
that  of  linen  pocket  handkerchief.  The  whole 
time  required  for  bleaching  is  from  4  to  7  weeks, 
according  to  the  season  and  the  weight  of  the 
fabric  The  extreme  whiteness  given  to  some 
linens  is  often  at  the  expense  of  their  strength, 
the  material  being  partially  worn  out  in  the 
operation.  A  fair,  even  shade,  attainable  by  all 
intelligent  bleachers^  ought  to  suffice  if  it  be  da- 


skable  to  produce  the  best  quality  of  goods, 
linens  that  are  not  to  be  bleached  are  either 
finished  brown,  or  are  colored  before  flV^T^ipg ; 
and  some  are  partly  bleached  and  dyed.  Many 
goods  have  lately  been  first  bleached  and  then 
printed  with  £uioy  patterns. — ^Yams,  thread, 
and  the  woven  fabric  are  all  largely  exported 
from  Great  Britain.  In  1858  the  exports  of  yams 
were  22,898,686  lbs.,  valued  at  £1,154,977;  in 
1854^  17,696,567  lbs.,  valued  at  £944,502;  and  m 
1855, 17,872,950  lbs.,  valued  at  £916,429.  Of 
thread  in  the  same  years  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports was  £888,87^  £815,685,  and  £298,819; 
and  of  linen,  not  including  thread  lace,  £4,845,- 
600,  £8,769,107,  and  £8,808,487.  Of  thread 
lace  in  the  same  years  the  exports  were  of  the 
value  of  £8,267,  £7,296,  and  £4,451.  The  ex- 
ports of  British  and  Irish  manufactures  in  the 
?ear  ending  Dec.  81, 1858,  comprised  122,561,- 
48  yards  of  linen  cloths  of  all  kinds  and  cam- 
brics, valued  at  nearly  £4,000,000 ;  linen  thread, 
8,177,251  lbs.,  valued  at  £822,000;  and  linen 
yarn,  81,911,798  lbs.,  valued  at  £1,700,000.  The 
principal  seats  of  the  manufMture  in  Great  Brit- 
ain are  in  and  near  the  west  riding  of  York- 
shire, in  Lancashire,  Dorsetshire,  Durham,  and 
Shropshire,  in  Dundee  in  Scotland,  and  Belfast 
in  Ireland.  The  manufacture  of  linen  was  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  luge  mill  in  1884  at  Fall  River,  Mass., 
which  has  since  continued  in  operation.  The 
imports  of  bleached  and  unbleacned  linens  into 
the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1859,  were  valued  at  about  $9,000,000,  of  whidi 
$6,000,000  worth  was  from  Belgium,  about 
$2,000,000  from  Scotland.  $500,000  from  Ire- 
land, and  the  rest  from  other  countries. 

LING,  a  European  fish  of  the  cod  family,  lota 
moha  (Ouv.).  The  body  is  elongated,  the  bead 
fiatb  the  gape  large,  the  lower  jaw  the  shorter 
with  a  single  barbule  at  the  extremity ;  teeth  in 
the  upper  Jaw  small  and  very  numerous,  a  sin- 
gle Isrger  and  longer  row  below ;  scales  small 
and  firmly  adherent ;  the  dorsal  fins  of  equal 
height,  the  first  short  but  not  pointed  as  in  the 
hake,  the  second  long,  immediatelv  behind  the 
first,  reaching  nearly  to  the  caudal,  and  most 
elevated  posteriorly;  anal  nearly  coextensive 
with  the  dorsal,  and  caudal  rounded.  The  back 
and  sides  are  gray,  inclining  to  olive ;  the  belly 
silvery ;  venteals  white,  and  dorsal  and  anid 
edfled  with  the  same;  caudal  marked  near  the 
end  with  a  transverse  black  bar,  and  the  ex- 
treme tip  white.  This  is  a  very  valuable  spe- 
cies, and  is  caught  in  great  numbers  on  the  £nff- 
lish  and  Irish  coasts  by  hand  and  long  lines;  it 
is  consumed  fresh  and  salted,  and  is  largely  ex- 
ported to  southern  Europe,  forming  an  article 
of  commerce  almost  as  valuable  as  codfish ;  the 
sounds,  roes,  and  oil  from  the  livers  are  valua- 
ble, the  latter  for  use  in  lamps  and  as  an  inter- 
nal medicine  in  rheumatism.  It  is  very  prolific 
and  voracious,  feeding  on  any  living  thing  com- 
ing in  its  way.  The  best  time  for  the  fishery  is 
between  January  and  August,  and  the  favorite 
resorts  are  the  margins  of  rofeky  valleys  in  the 
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ooean;  it  bites  eageriy,  and  is  readily  oaoght 
The  Dsnal  length  is  aboat  8  or  4  feet. — ^Another 
speoies  of  iota^  inhabiting  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  America  from  northern  New  York  to  the 
arctic  regions,  the  L.  tnaeuhia  (Lesaeor),  the 
codfish  of  the  lakes  or  eel  pent,  is  sometimes 
called  ling  in  northern  New  Ilnsland.  The  eel- 
shaped  blenny  (noareea  anffuiUarit^  Peck),  of 
the  goby  famuy,  is  also  called  ling  by  the  Mas- 
saohnsetts  fishermen.  Other  European  gadoids 
of  the  ffenns  moteUa^  with  a  slishtly  eleyated 
and  delicate  first  dorsal,  with  a  barbel  on  the 
chin  and  2  or  4  on  the  upper  Jaw,  are  called 
rook  ling;  they  frequent  rocky  ground  well 
sapplied  with  sea  weed;  though  readily  taking 
the  bait,  they  are  not  much  esteemed  as  food 
unless  eaten  very  soon  after  they  are  caught; 
the  length  varies  from  10  to  15  inches;  the  fooa 
consists  of  smsll  fishes  and  thin-shelled  Crustacea. 
LING,  Pbtbb  Hxnbie,  a  Swedish  physiolo- 
gist  and  poet,  bom  in  IJungn,  Smaland,  Nov. 
15, 1766,  died  m  Stockholm,  May  8, 1889.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  curate,  and  was  left  an  orphan 
in  his  infiincy,  but  his  education  was  provided 
for  at  the  schools  of  Wezi5,  and  in  1797  he 
passed  the  examination  qualifying  him  for  the 
theological  profession.  From  this  time  he  trav* 
ailed  over  Europe,  apparently  with  no  definite 
object,  often  reduced  to  extreme  want,  yet 
maintaining  a  stardy  independence  of  charac- 
ter. His  love  of  adventure  at  one  time  led 
him  to  take  part  in  a  sea  fight  against  Nelson. 
He  at  last  returned  to  Sweden,  having  acquir- 
ed several  modem  languages  beside  a  varie- 
ty of  other  knowledge.  While  at  Stockhohm 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  elbow, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  curing  the  complaint 
by  exercise,  and  with  this  object  learned  the 
art  of  fencing.  His  success  in  this  experi- 
ment led  him  to  believe  that  many  other  dis- 
eases might  also  be  relieved  or  cured  by  suit- 
able combinations  of  movements^  such  as  would 
induce  the  proper  physiological  action  in  the 
part  exercised.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
BO  called  kinesipathy  or  movement  cure,  a  sys- 
tem of  curative  gymnastics,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  which  his  reputation  is  chiefiy  based. 
This  system,  now  generally  recopuzed  by  the 
faculty  as  a  legitimate  medical  a£dliary,  appli- 
cable especially  to  chronic  diseases,  cases  of  de- 
formity, &o.,  is  successfully  practised  in  Sweden 
by  Prof.  Branting  and  Dr.  Satherberg  of  Stock- 
holm, Millicher  in  Vienna,  Neumann  in  Berlin, 
Daly  in  Paris,  Both  and  Prof.  Georgii  in  Lon- 
don, and  Charles  F.  Taylor,  M.D.,  in  New  York. 
It^  practice  consists  chiefiy  in  efiecting  certain 
movements  by  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  the  pa- 
tient at  the  same  time  exercising  his  own  will 
as  directed.  Thus  a  healthy  acticm  instead  of 
a  morbid  one  is  induced  in  the  part  affected. 
Paralyzed  limbs  are  exercised  by  movements 
caused  from  time  to  time  by  the  assistant,  until 
the  muscles  recover  in  part  their  healthy  action, 
and  are  brought  under  the  will  of  the  patient. 
Oare  is  always  taken  that  no  fatigue,  pain,  or 
over-exertion  shall  be  experienced,  digestion 


of  the  internal  organs  Is  treated  by  exoniri^^ 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  while  the  Mt 
of  the  body  remains  quiet  Lii^  also  peifeded 
several  otiier  branches  of  gynmastioa;  as  ths 
military  gymnastics,  including  the  exentei 
^>ecially  aoapted  for  developing  the  qoalititt 
most  useful  to  the  soldier  in  active  lerrioB^ 
Some  of  these  exercises,  as  the  bayonet  practka, 
are  introduced  in  the  regular  drills  of  most 
civilized  countries.  Another  branch  of  m- 
nastics  which  he  qrstematized  ma^  be  ealled  tb 
aasthetic,  indudkig  the  art  of  bodily  expranoa, 
as  practised  in  oratory,  &c.;  while  another  w 
be  st^^ed  the  pedagogical,  the  olgect  of  n\m 
is  the  practice  of  the  most  suitable  exennscafor 
young  persons.  Ling  became  a  profioieni  In 
anatomy  and  phyriology,  and  with  serapokQi 
reference  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  dtt 
human  ^jstem  he  studied  to  produce  in  his  piae- 
tioe  a  harmonious  development  of  all  the  bodOj 
powers.  He  at  first  supported  himself  by  teadi- 
ing  the  modem  languages  and  fencing;  in  1806 
he  was  appointed  proraasor  of  fencing  in  tiie 
university  at  Lund.  He  also  lectored  on  the 
old  Norse  poetry,  history,  and  mythology,  and 
wrote  dramas  and  many  poetical  essayi,  some 
of  which,  as  the  Tiffing^  are  dasaed  among  tbs 
most  beantifol  poetical  productions  in  the  Ian- 
guage.  He  atiU  devoted  himself  assidoondj  to 
the  study  of  the  curative  effects  of  certain  bod- 
ily movements ;  and  on  being  appointed  mait« 
of  fencing  at  the  military  academy  at  Cariberi, 
he  was  enabled  to  put  his  idfluBs  into  pradkd 
execution,  after  having  long  strolled  against 
the  indifference  of  others  and  lus  own  pOT« 
erty.  In  1818  the  royal  central  institntioa 
was  established  at  Stockholm  to  be  derotod 
to  his  special  practice,  and  he  was  made  the 
director.  Commencing  upon  a  small  scale,  it 
has  bem  gradually  enlarged  under  his  own 
direction  and  that  of  his  pupil  and  saooeseor 
Prof.  Branting,  till  now  it  affords  the  means  of 
treatment  for  hundreds  of  invaiUds  who  resort 
to  it  from  all  countriee,  and  to  the  yoath  of 
Stockholm  gratuitous  opi>ortunities  fa  goiog 
tiiroQgh  complete  courses  of  gynmastioa  In 
the  institution  are  departments  devoted  to  in* 
struction  in  physiology,  anatomy,  inolodiog  dis* 
section,  and  mintary  training.  ]^g  was  elected 
memb^  of  the  Swedish  academy,  a  dignity  eon* 
ferred  only  on  the  most  eminent,  and  was  hon* 
ored  by  his  sovereign  with  the  special  am^oint' 
ment  of  profeasor  and  knight  of  the  order  of 
the  north  star.  His  '^  Elementary  Prinoiples  of 
Gymnastics"  was  published  after  his  deith  ia 
Swedish  (Upsal,  1840).  Several  writers  haye 
since  expounded  his  theories  as  Rothstein  ia 
his  Oymntutih  nach  dmn  Sjfstem  da  Sehw^ 
$ehmi  Oymnanarehm  Ling  dargaUUt  (Beriia, 
1847-'61),  and  in  his  Die  ayfnn4uU»ehe%  Frm- 
hunifen  naeh  d&m  Suateme  Ling*%  (Berlin,  1859); 
M.  Rotii,  MJ).,  in  a  work  entitled  ''Handbo<^ 
of  the  Movement  Cure"  (London,  1806);  A- 
0.  Neumann  in  his  Therapie  der  chnmitt^ 
£ranhheiten  vom  heiloraaniieken  SiandpttMi 
and  Dr.  Charles  F.  Taylor  in  a  series  of  i 
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I  in  the  medical  jonrnak  of  Ke^ 
iork^  whioh  are  collected  in  a  work  entitled 
**  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Movement  Oare" 
<New  York.  1860). 

UNGARD,  JoHsr,  D.D.,  an  English  dergy- 
man  and  historian,  bom  in  Winchester,  Feb.  5, 
1771,  died  in  Hornby,  near  Lancaster,  Jnly  18, 
1851.  His  parents,  who  came  of  an  old  Hamp* 
ahire  familj,  were  Roman  GathoUcs,  and  m 
bumble  circamstances.  The  friendship  of  Bishop 
Talbot  enabled  him  to  be  sent  at  the  age  of  10 
to  the  English  college  at  Donay,  where  he 
•tadied  with  brilliant  success,  entering  the  theo- 
kl^oal  department  in  1791.  Daring  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  French  revolution  he  once  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  hanged  by  a  mob,  and  soon 
afterward,  anticipating  tihe  forcible  dissolution 
of  the  college,  which  took  place  a  little  later, 
withdrew  with  some  others  of  the  community 
to  England,  where  they  formed  a  seminary  at 
Crook  Han,  near  Durham.  Hr.  Lingard  was 
ordained  priest  in  May,  1795,  and  was  appointed 
about  the  same  time  vice-president  of  tne  semi- 
nary and  professor  of  natural  and  moral  philoso- 
phy. A  series  of  papers  read  at  occasional  liter- 
ary meetings  in  this  institution  formed  the  basis 
of  his  "Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ohurch'* 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  i^ewcastle,  1806),  an  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  which  appeared  in  1844.  In  1808  the 
community^  removed  to  IJshaw  near  Durham, 
where  Dr.  Lingard  remained  8  years,  having 
previously  refused  the  presidency  of  the  college 
of  Maynooth.  In  1811  he  accepted  the  chai^ 
of  a  small  mission  at  Hornby  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  his  studies  with  less  interruption,  and 
prosecuting  the  deogn  which  he  had  already 
formed  of  writing  a  history  of  Eoffland  from 
the  time  of  the  Soman  invasion.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  this  work  he  consulted  original 
authorities,  and  brought  to  light  from  regions 
previously  unexplored  a  wealth  of  information 
which  at  once  gave  him  a  place  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  En^h  historians.  The  first  part  of  the 
work  was  published  in  8  vols,  in  1819,  and  ex- 
tended to  tne  death  of  Henry  YH.  The  reigns 
of  Henry  YHL  and  Edward  YI.  formed  the 
aobiect  of  a  4th  volume  immediately  afterward; 
and  in  1880  the  work  was  completed  in  8  vols. 
4to.,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary.  Five  other  editions 
have  appeared  in  England,  the  last  in  10  vols. 
8vo.  (1854-'5),  and  8  in  the  United  States,  the 
last  being  in  18  vols.  12mo.  (Boston,  1858,  and 
New  Tork,  1860).  The  5th  London  edition 
(1849)  was  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  by 
the  author.  The  style  of  the  work  is  animated 
and  dignified;  and  although  Dr.  lingard  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  his  religious  preferences, 
its  accuracy  and  ffaneral  impartiality  are  univer- 
sally admitted.  Dr.  John  AUen  attacked  it  in 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  Nos.  xlii.  and  xliv. ; 
but  after  the  temperate  ''Vindication^'  pub- 
lished by  Lingard  in  1826  its  merits  were  more 
fully  recognized,  and  ajuster  criticism  of  it  ap- 
peared in  Ifo.  liii.  of  the  same  periodicaL  The 
work  was  translated  into  several  foreign  lan- 


.  and  a  special  decree  of  the  nniverdty 
of  Faris  ordered  a  copy  of  it  to  be  placed  in  tiie 
library  of  every  college  in  iVance.  In  tiie 
mean  time  Dr.  Lingard  had  occasionally  emplor- 
ed  himself  in  other  literary  labors.  In  1805  he 
published  in  the  Newcastle ''  Oourant^'  a  series  of 
letters  on  Catholic  loyalty,  which  were  subse- 
quently reprinted  in  a  volume,  and  in  1812 
''Documents  to  ascertain  the  Sentiments  of 
British  Oatholios  in  former  Ages  in  regard  to 
the  Power  of  the  Popes.''  About  the  same 
time  he  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  growmg 
out  of  the  writiuffs  of  Bishops  Huntingford  and 
Tomline  and  Lord  Kenyon  on  the  Oatholio  ques- 
tion, and  a  collection  of  his  pamphlets  on  the 
subject  was  published  under  the  title  of  ^'A 
Beview  of  certain  Anti-Oatholic  Publications" 

J  1818).  In  1816  appeared  his  "  Strictures  on 
>r.  Marsh's  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Bome."  In  1817  he  was  sent 
to  Bome  by  Bishop  Poynter  to  negotiate  mat- 
ters of  importance.  He  made  a  second  Journey 
thither  in  1825,  and  was  treated  with  great  dis- 
tincti<m  by  Pope  Leo  XII.,  who  conferred  upon 
him  a  gold  medal,  pressed  him  to  remain  in 
Bome,  and  proposed  to  make  him  a  cardinal,  an 
honor  whicn  Dr.  Lingard  declined.  In  1886  he 
published  at  London  a  "  Trandation  of  the  Four 
Gospels,"  which  was  followed  by  an  "  Account 
of  the  Martyrs"  (1889)  and  "Catechetical  In- 
structions on  the  Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the 
Catholic  Church"  (1840).  The  decrees  of  D.D. 
and  LL.D.  were  conferred  upon  him  by  Pope 
Pius  yil.  in  1821,  and  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life  he  received  a  pendon  of  £800  irom  the 
British  government 

UNLET,  Thomas,  an  English  composer,  bom 
at  Wells  in  1725,  died  in  London  in  1795.  After 
completing  his  musical  education  he  established 
himself  in  Bath,  where  he  was  very  succesdhl 
in  teaching  and  giving  concerts.  His  two  eld- 
er daughters,  afterward  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mrs. 
Ticked,  were  accomplished  singers,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  attractions  of  his  concerts.  On 
me  retirement  of  Christopher  Smith  he  removed 
to  London  to  take  the  management  of  the  ora- 
torios, first  in  conjunction  with  Stanley  the 
blind  composer,  and  afterward  with  Dr.  Arnold. 
In  1775  he  set  to  music  the  opera  "  The  Duen- 
na," by  his  son-in-law  Bichard  Brinsley  Sheri* 
dan,  the  unparalleled  success  of  which  induced 
him  to  Join  the  latter  in  purchasiuff  an  interest 
in  Drury  Lane  theatre,  the  musical  department 
of  which  he  conducted  for  many  years.  He 
was  the  author  of  12  ballads  which  are  consid- 
ered amouff  the  finest  a>ecimens  of  this  species 
of  composition.  His  aeath  was  hastened  by 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  Thomas,  a 
musician  of  great  promise  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mozart. — ^Wiluam,  youngest  son  of 
the  preceding,  also  a  composer,  bom  about  1767, 
died  in  1885.  He  was  for  many  vears  in  the 
East  India  company's  service,  and  having  accu- 
mulated a  handsome  competency,  he  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits  and 
music,  for  which  he  possescted  a  hereditary  tal- 
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ent.  HewastheaaihorofnmnerotESgleeflyCan- 
jEonets,  and  misoellaneoiis  piece^  distingaished 
bj  grace  and  feeling,  and  compiled  the  "  Dra- 
matic Songs  of  Shakespeare"  (2  vols.  foL),  in 
which  are  several  of  his  own  compositions.  He 
also  wrote  two  comic  operas  and  several  novels. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE,  or  West  Lothian,  an 
K  CO.  of  Scotland,  bonnded  N.  by  the  river  and 
frith  of  Forth;  area^  101  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 
80,185.  The  coast  is  low  and  the  waters  shoal; 
bnt  there  are  small  harbors  at  Qaeensferry,  Bor- 
rowstommess,  Newhalls.  and  Port  Edgar.  In 
the  S.  are  extensive  heaths  and  mosses,  and  else- 
where  tiie  surface  is  varied  with  knolls  and  nn- 
dnlations.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Almond 
and  Avon.  Goal,  limestone,  freestone,  and 
granite  are  plentifiil,  and  there  are  several  iron 
works  at  Borrowstonnness.  Agricnltore  is  in 
an  advanced  state,  bnt  there  are  few  mannfao- 
tares.  The  principal  towns  are  Linlithgow, 
Qneensfeny,  Bathgate,  and  Borrowstonnness. 
— ^Ldtuthoow,  the  capital,  and  a  royal  and 
parliamentary  bnrgh,  is  situated  on  Linlithgow 
loch,  and  on  the  Union  canal  and  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  rulway,  17  m.  from  Edinburgh ; 
pop.  in  1851, 4,218.  It  was  a  place  of  much 
importance  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  a  splendid 
palaca  the  nucleus  of  which  was  built  oy  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England,  and  in  which  Miuy  queen 
of  Scots  was  born ;  it  was  burned  by  Hawley*s 
dragoons  in  1740,  but  steps  have  recently  been 
taken  to  restore  some  parts  of  the  building  and 
prevent  forther  dili^iaation.  There  is  also  an 
ancient  church,  founded  by  David  I.,  and  now 
considered  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  Scotland. 

LINN.  L  A  N.  CO.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  Lo- 
cust and  Yellow  creeks ;  area,  688  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1856.  6,567,  of  whom  495  were  sbives.  It 
has  a  lollinff  surface  with  a  fertile  soil.  In  1850 
it  produced  219,500  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
15,570  of  wheat,  24,257  of  oats,  844,665  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  47,179  of  butter.  There  were  5 
grist  mills,  8  saw  milk,  and  100  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Capital,  Linneus.  II.  An 
£.  CO.  of  Iowa,  drained  by  the  Wapsipinicon 
and  Red  Cedar  rivers  and  Prairie  and  Buffalo 
creeks;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859. 17,720. 
It  is  well  timbered,  and  has  a  diversifiea  surface 
and  an  excellent  soiL  The  productions  in  1859 
were  854,577  bushels  of  Indian  com,  122,860 
of  wheat,  62,488  of  oats,  89,460  of  potatoes. 
806,460  lbs.  of  butter,  12,470  tons  of  hay,  and 
16,920  galls,  of  molasses  from  sorghum.  Cap- 
ital, Muion.  nL  A  W.  co.  of  Oregon,  bound- 
ed W.  by  Willamette  river,  and  dramed  by  the 
Santyam,  Calapooya,  and  Mackenzie's  fork; 
area,  about  8,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  6,009. 
The  soil  along  the  streams  is  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  were  21,898  bushels  of  wheat. 
1,694  of  oats,  8,866  of  potatoes,  84,910  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  5,055  of  cheese.    Capital,  Albany. 

LINN,  JoHK  Blaib,  an  American  clergyman 
and  poet,  bom  in  Shippensburg,  Penn.,  March  14, 
1777,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  80, 1804.    His 


futher  having  removed  to  New  York,  he  pnmed 
bis  preparatory  studies  at  Flushing,  was  gni&Bafc- 
ed  at  Columbia  coUe^  when  17  years  ofage,  aft 
began  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  AlATMAff 
Hamilton.  Within  a  year  his  drama  of  ^  Boor- 
ville  Castle,  or  the  Gallic  Maidens,"  was  brooghl 
out  at  the  John  street  theatre,  but  was  not  soo- 
cessful.  He  took  little  interest  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  was  led  to  exchange  it  for  that  of  the 
ministry  in  consequence  of  deep  reUgiovis  im> 
pressions.  He  was  ordained  a  TrA^jUsnm 
clergyman  in  1798,  and  became  asnstant  pastor 
of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Philade^hia^ 
where  he  resided  from  that  time.  His  prinei- 
pal  poem,  entitled  *'  The  Powers  of  Geniofl^* 
which  iq;>peared  in  1801,  evinced  caltnre  and 
taste,  and  was  favorably  received.  Immediately 
after  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to  tbs 
comparison  which  Dr.  Priestley  had  made  be- 
tween Socrates  and  Christ  A  brief  contro- 
versy terminating  with  a  second  reply  from  Dr. 
Priestley  was  the  result  These  publications 
obtained  for  him  the  degree  of  D.I).  at  an  un- 
usually early  age.  Soon  after  his  death,  cansed 
by  consumption,  his  poem  of  **  Yalerian^^  was 
published,  with  a  memoir  by  his  friend  and 
brother-in-law  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  It  is 
in  blank  verse,  a  story  of  religion  and  love  ia 
the  fiinciful  kingdom  of  Mont^via. 

LINN,  Lewis  Fields,  an  American  sena- 
tor, bom  near  Louisville,  Ey.,  Nov.  5,  179fi, 
died  in  St  Genevieve,  Mo.,  Oct  8, 1848.  His 
family  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  Koi* 
tucky  with  the  first  settlers  of  that  state,  and 
in  the  protracted  warfare  with  the  Lidians  boik 
his  grandparents  with  7  members  of  th^  £uik- 
ily  at  different  times  fell  victims  to  the  scalping 
knife.  Having  been  left  an  orphan  at  the  age 
of  12,  he  commenced  a  course  of  self-educatioii« 
8ubse<juently  studied  medicine,  and  about  1818 
established  himself  in  St  Ctonevieve,  Mo.,  as  a 
physician.  His  practice  became  in  time  Iacra> 
tive,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a 
member  of  the  democratic  party,  tuthou^  he 
repeatedly  declined  to  enter  public  life.  In 
1888,  however,  he  accepted  the  office  of  com* 
missioner  to  settle  the  old  French  land  daims 
in  Missouri  tendered  him  by  Gen.  J^aekson,  and 
in  the  same  year  entered  oonmss  as  a  senator 
from  Missouri,  a  position  which  he  filled  dnrinff 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  devotoa 
personal  friend  of  Gen.  Jackson.  Among  the 
measures  which  he  advocated  were  the  settie- 
ment  and  occupation  of  Oregon,  his  bill  for 
which,  after  5  years'  delay,  was  paraed  by  the 
senate  a  few  months  before  his  death ;  and  the 
bill  to  remit  the  fine  imposed  by  Judge  HsQ 
upon  Gen.  Jackson,  which  he  supported  in  an 
elaborate  speech.  In  1867  appecured  the  '^Lifa 
and  Public  Services  of  Dr.  Lewis  F.  Linn,^  by 
E.  A.  Linn  and  N.  Sargent  (8vo.,  New  York). 

LINN£,  Cabl  von,  better  known  by  his  Lat- 
inized name  Linn^aub,  a  Swedish  natoralisti 
born  near  Stenbrohnlt,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 
land,  May  24,  1707,  died  in  Upsal,  Jan.  la 
1778.    His  father,  the  Protestant  minister  of 
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the  pariah  of  Stenbrohnlt,  was  a  loyer  of  fiowerSi 
«nd  in  the  well  stocked  garden  of  the  rectonr 
TOODg  Linnsdua  paaaed  his  leisure  hours,  famil- 
iariang  himself  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  aiw 
tieolate  distinctly  with  the  names  of  the  plants 
to  be  fonnd  there,  as  well  as  those  indigenous 
to  the  neighborhood.  Notwithstandins  tbw 
manifest  predilection  for  botany,  his  rather, 
whose  circumstances  were  far  from  easy,  de- 
signed him  for  the  ministry,  and  at  10  years  of 
age  Oarl  was  sent  to  the  academy  at  Wezi6. 
Here  he  read  with  eagerness  whatever  works 
on  physical  science,  and  particularly  on  natural 
liistory,  came  within  his  reach,  but  made  such 
limited  progress  in  the  studies  applicable  to  his 
intendea  profession,  that  the  teacners,  conceiv- 
ing a  contempt  for  his  intellectual  abilities,  ad- 
▼iaed  his  father  to  make  a  -carpenter  or  tailor 
of  him.  Fortunately  for  young  Linnnus,  Dr. 
Bothmann,  a  physician  of  WeziO,  who  had  no- 
ticed his  enthusiasm  for  botany,  prevailed  on 
the  Either  to  allow  him  to  study  medicine  and 
natural  history ;  and  to  render  the  scheme  prao- 
tioable,  he  received  the  boy  into  his  own  house, 
and  instructed  him  in  physiology,  and  in  bota- 
ny according  to  the  system  of  Toumefort    In 

1787  he  repaired  to  the  nniversity  of  Lund, 
where  for  a  year  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  fjeun- 
ily  of  Dr.  Stobinns,  professor  of  physio  and  bot- 
any, with  whose  approbation  he  finally  surren- 
dered his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  botany. 
Following  the  advice  of  Kothmann,  he  went  in 

1788  to  t£e  nniversity  of  IJpsal  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  kind  of  employment  there.  In 
this  he  was  disappointed,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  the  study  of  medicine.  His  situsr 
tion  now  became  pitiable  in  the  extreme;  for 
months  he  was  frequently  in  want  of  food  and 
dothing,  and  the  lectures  of  Rudbeck,  the  pro- 
ftasor  of  botany,  tormented  him  with  the  desire 
to  resume  his  fi&vorite  study.  One  day  during 
this  season  of  destitution  he  was  observed  by 
Dr.  Olaf  Celsius,  professor  of  divinity,  intently 
examining  a  plant  in  the  nniversity  garden, 
and  upon  being  questioned  answered  with  so 
mnch  readiness  and  intelligence  that  he  receiv- 
ed a  proposal  fr^m  Celsius  to  assist  him  in  a 
work  on  the  plants  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
At  the  same  time  he  became  an  inmate  of  the 
profeeeor^s  house,  where  a  library  rich  in  bo- 
tanical works  was  open  to  him,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  his  protector  to  Rudbeck.  The  latter 
being  prevented  by  the  infirmities  of  age  from 
diaohar^ng  fully  the  duties  of  his  ofiftce,  Unnaeus 
was  occasionally  deputed  to  lecture  in  his  plaoa, 
and  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  credit  in 
this  capacity,  that  in  1781  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in  IJpsal  to 
inake  a  botanical  tour  of  Lapland.  Departing 
in  Kay,  1782,  he  performed,  mostly  on  foot  a 
journey  of  nearly  4^000  miles  within  5  montha 
in  the  course  of  which  he  thoroughly  explored 
the  desolate  region  assigned  to  him.  The  re- 
aolt  of  this  Journey  was  his  Flora  LaponieOf 
published  5  years  afterward.  He  was  poorly 
requited  for  his  labors  by  admission  to  the 


academy  of  sciences  and  a  grant  of  abont  $60 
in  money ;  and  to  provide  for  his  necessities  he 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  univer- 
sity on  the  assaying  of  metals.  A  Dr.  Rosen, 
professor  in  the  university,  jealous  of  the  rising 
fiune  of  Linnnus,  successfully  interfered  to 
prevent  him  from  lecturing ;  and  the  young 
naturalist,  finding  all  hope  of  advancement  in 
Upsal  cut  off,  established  himself  in  Dalecar* 
lia,  where  he  instructed  the  copper  miners  in 
the  processes  incidental  to  their  occupation.  At 
Falun  he  formed  an  attachment  for  a  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Morsus,  a  physician  of  the  place, 
aided  by  whom  he  repaired  in  1785  to  Hol- 
land and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Harderwyk.  In  the  same  year  he 
pubMied  the  first  sketch  of  his  Sytema  No* 
turiB^  in  the  form  of  tables,  in  14  pages  folio.  In 
Holland  he  was  warmly  received  by  the  eminent 
naturalists  of  that  country,  and  soon  numbered 
among  his  friends  Boerhaave,Burmann,  and  Gro- 
novius,  by  whom  he  was  urged  to  settie  there. 
At  Amsterdam  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
banker  of  scientific  tastes  named  Cliffort,  who 
possessed  a  magnificent  country  seat  and  a  gai^ 
den  stored  with  rare  plants  atHartecamp,  near 
Haarlem.  At  the  invitation  of  thisgentieman 
LinnflBus  took  up  his  remdence  at  mrtecamp. 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  devot^ 
much  time  to  the  arrangement  of  its  collections 
of  natural  history,  and  of  the  plants  in  the  gar> 
dens  and  herbarium.  In  the  interval  he  visited 
England  at  the  expense  of  his  patron,  and  was 
well  received  by  some  of  the  chief  naturalists, 
including  DiUenius  and  Martyn,  professors  of 
botany  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  period 
of  his  readence  in  Holland  was  one  of  extraor- 
dinary application;  and,  aided  by  the  extensive 
library  at  Harteoamp,  he  completed  several  im- 
portant botanical  works,  which  his  previously 
unsettled  life  had  not  permitted  him  to  pursue 
nninterruptedlv.  Among  these  the  Syetema 
NatuTiB^  of  which  18  editions  appeared  in  the 
author's  lifetime,  and  the  Oenera  Flantarum 
(8vo.,  Leyden,  1787),  hold  the  first  place,  the 
latter  beins  memorable  for  unfolding  with  par- 
ticularity the  celebrated  artificial  system  called 
after  the  author,  and  founded  on  the  sexual 
parts  of  plants.  The  idea  of  dassifying  plants 
after  this  method  had  however  been  broached 
by  him  as  earlv  as  1781  in  his  Ebrtvs  Uplandicus. 
The  Genera  Flantarum  is  a  monument  of  indus- 
try and  application,  the  author  having,  in  pre- 
paring it,  examined  the  characters  of  8,000  fiow- 
ers.  Among  his  other  important  works  of  this 
period  were  the  Fundamenta  Botaniea  (Amster- 
dam, 1786;  8tii  ed.,  Paris,  1774);  Fibliotheca 
Botaniea  (Amsterdam,  1786);  Flora  Laponiea 
(Amsterdam,  1787);  (mtiea  Botaniea  (Leyden, 
1787);  Hortm  Cfliffortianvs  (Amsterdam,  1787), 
a  magnificent  work,  prepared  in  honor  of  his 
benefactor,  whose  collections  it  describes;  and 
the  Clasiei  Flantarum  (Leyden,  1788).  Weary- 
ing finally  of  the  drudgery  of  his  life  at  Harte- 
camp,  LinnsBus  returned  in  the  summer  of  1788 
to  Sweden,  having  first  paid  a  short  visit  to 
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Paris,  where  he  met  a  cordial  reoe{>tion  ftom 
the  Jassieaa,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences.  He  was  sood  after  married 
to  the  lady  to  whom  5  years  previoos  he  had 
been  betrothed,  and  established  himself  in 
8tock]iolm  as  a  physioiao.  Kotwithstanding 
the  fame  he  had  aoqnired  abroad  as  a  natural* 
1st,  his  coontrymen  fiuled  at  first  to  recognize 
liis  merits,  and  his  early  effi>rt8  to  obtain  prac- 
tice met  with  so  little  encouragement  that  he 
was  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  quitting  his 
native  country.  His  energy  was  equal  to  any 
emergency,  howeyer,  and  within  a  year  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  fleet  and  nresident 
of  the  newly  established  royal  academy  of 
Stockholm.  The  botanical  chair  at  Upsal  had 
always  been  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition, 
and  in  1741  he  was  enabled  by  his  appoint- 
ment as  medical  professor  at  the  university  to 
perform  the  functions  of  the  former  office,  hia 
old  opponent,  Rosen,  who  had  succeeded  Rud* 
beck,  consenting  to  an  exchange  of  duties 
with  him.  Before  entering  upon  his  professor* 
ship  he  made  a  scientific  snrvey  of  the  isl- 
ands of  Oeland  and  Gottland  in  the  Baltic, 
the  refiections  and  observations  resulting  from 
which  were  embodied  in  a  Latin  oration  "  On 
the  Necessity  of  Travelling  in  one's  own  Ooun* 
try,''  which  he  pronounced  before  the  univer- 
sity upon  being  maugurated  into  office,  Pkced 
now  in  a  situation  in  which  his  talents  could  be 
properly  developed,  he  soon  made  the  botanical 
chair  of  Upsal  the  most  famous  in  that  depart^ 
ment  of  science  in  Europe,  and  students  flocked 
feom  aU  parts  of  the  continent,  from  the  British 
isles,  and  even  fh>m  America,  to  receive  his  in- 
structions. Many  of  these,  induding  Loeffling, 
Osbeck,  Solander  (who  accompanied  Oapt  Gkn^ 
on  his  first  voyage  as  naturalist),  Eium,  Has- 
selquist,  and  others,  became  scarcely  less  distin- 
guished than  their  master,  and  by  their  explo- 
rations in  both  hemispheres,  undertaken  at  his 
snggestion,  greatiy  advanced  the  cause  of  science. 
Strangers  were  even  attracted  to  Upsal  solely 
to  see  and  converse  with  linnaeus;  and  so  great 
was  the  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory, that  the  king  and  qneen  of  Sweden  had 
their  separate  collections  of  rarities,  which  were 
arranged  and  described  by  him.  The  academi- 
cal garden,  which  had  been  for  many  years  neg- 
lected,  became  one  of  the  first  objects  of  his 
attention,  and  within  0  years  he  increased  the 
number  of  exotic  plants  from  60  to  1,100,  be- 
side adding  krgely  to  the  Swedish  plants 
which  it  contained.  Distinctions  of  all  kinds 
were  showered  upon  him.  He  received  the 
much  coveted  appointment  of  botanical  profes- 
sor, and  in  1746  the  rank  and  titie  of  archiater ; 
in  1757  he  was  ennobled  and  took  the  title  of 
Yon  Linn6 ;  the  chief  learned  bodies  of  Europe 
enrolled  him  among  their  members;  and  tne 
king  of  Spain  endeavored  in  vain,  by  the  oflTer 
of  a  liberal  sakry  and  letters  of  nobility,  to  in- 
duce him  to  settie  in  Madrid.  His  material 
prosperity  kept  pace  with  his  fame,  and  during 
the  last  20  years  of  his  life  his  leisure  hours 


werepaflsed  iaeaae  and  afflnenoeataooutix 
seat  porchased  by  him  at  Hammariey  neirTJp* 
sal.    His  literary  and  soientifle  labors  were  ]Rir- 
sued  with  untinng  energy,  and  from  i^  parts 
of  the  world  he  was  oonstantiy  receiving  rare 
q>ecimen8  of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  to 
add  to  the  rich  coUectiona  of  we  univertity,  and 
to  enable  him  to  perfect  and  systematise  the 
results  of  his  former  inquiries.    His  diief  pidb* 
lications  after  his  establishmoit  at  Upsal  com* 
prise  the  Flora  Sueciea  (Leyden,  1745);  ibti* 
malia  Sueeia  (Stockhdm,  1745) ;  Ibuna  Sueaa 
Begni  (Stockholm,  1746);  Hi^rtw  UpuImM 
(^Stockholm,  1748),  a  description  of  the  aoadeot- 
ical  garden;  AmaniUUa  Aeademica  (Leyden, 
1749-'77).  a  collection  of  treatises  on  vaiiooa 
subjects  bearing  the  names  of  his  pupils,  but 
insmred  and  revise^  by  himself;  JfatanalMt- 
ca  Megni  VegetdbilU  (Stockholm,  1747);  Mat^ 
via  M€diea  iegni  Animalii  (Upsal,  1760);  PM- 
lowphia  Botaniea  (Stockhohn,  1751;  4  oUmt 
editions  appeared  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author), 
the  principal  work  on  the  Linnsdan  system  ojf 
botany,  and  that  from  which  many  popnlsff 
introductions  have  been  compiled;  and  the 
8pecie9  Flantarum  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Stoddiohn, 
1758X  the  author's  most  important  contribnUon 
to  scientific  literature.   In  this  last  work,  whioh 
Haller  calls  fnaerimum  aptu  et  oteriMins  he 
first  adopted  trivial  names  expressing  some  oh* 
vious  character  to  designate  qtedes,  thus  die* 
pensmg  with  the  dumsy  and  tedious  desorip* 
tions  which  naturalists  formeriy  employed,  and 
rendering  it  possible  to  speak  of  every  known 
plant  in  two  words.    So  highly  is  the  woik  still 
esteemed  that  an  edition  of  it,  together  with 
the  Oeiura  Flantarum  and  other  writings  of 
LinnsBus  in  the  form  in  which  he  left  them, 
was  published  in  Leipsic  in  1840,  under  the  title 
of  Codex  Botanieui  LinnaanuSj  ooUated  by  Dr. 
Hermann  £.  Bichter.    A  similar  improvemeat 
was  carried  out  in  other  branches  of  natural 
histoEj,  hia  works  upon  which,  thongh  less  im- 
portant than  those  devoted  to  botany,  are  char* 
acterized  by  the  same  lucid  daanncation  snd 
logical  precision.    In  1774,  while  lecturing  on 
botany,  he  experienced  an  attack  of  apo(^e^v 
which  incapacitated  hun  for  the  active  disehaige 
of  his  professional  duties.    Two  years  lator  a 
second  attack  paralyzed  his  right  aide  and  in* 
paired  his  faculties,  and  the  few  remaimag 
months  of  his  life  were  pasaed  in  mental  dark* 
ness,  which  the  sight  of  flowers  and  opemng 
buds  and  other  familiar  and  beloved  otjeds 
could  never  wholly  dispel    His  death  '^'i*^ 
signal  for  a  general  mourning  in  Upsal ;  a  medi 
al  was  strudc  and  a  mcmument  erected  to  hli 
memory,  and  the  king  of  Sweden  pronounceda 
panegyric  upon  him  in  a  speech  from  the  throis 
to  the  assembly  of  the  states.— The  sexoid  « 
artificial  system  of  Linnssua,  though  goM*!^ 
adopted  soon  after  its  promulgation,  has  Uakd 
to  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  faaa  long  been  le* 
placed  by  the  natural  one  of  Jnarieo,  De  Oa^ 
doUe,  and  their  followers ;  hot  it  accomplished 
a  useftal  purpose  In  redndng  to  order  the  cfaaotoe 
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ttate  Jn  vhtdi  oia0sifi€atlo&  in  aU  brandies  of 
natural  historj  was  involved,  and  was  applioap 
ble  to  the  oomparatively  few  plants  then  known 
tonatoraliato.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  an* 
thor  regarded  it  otherwise  than  as  a  temporary 
expedient.  As.  a  promoter  of  the  stody  of  bot- 
any, and  indeed  of  aU  the  prindpal  brandies 
of  natnral  history,  his  merit  was  transcendent, 
and  the  enthnmasm  and  the  systematic  spirit  of 
inquiry  with  which  he  imbneid  his  pupils  raised 
botany  within  a  Mef  period  to  the  position  of 
on  almost  perfected  sdence.  In  statnre  he  was 
diminntive,  with  a  large  head,  andqniok,  pierdng 
eyee»  His  temper  was  irascible,  bnt  he  was 
easily  appeased,  and  his  relations  with  his  pu- 
pils and  scientino  assodates  appear  to  have  beoi 
on  an  agreeable  footing.  He  was  vain  to  ex* 
ceas,  and  is  said,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  a 
woman  of  profligate  character,  to  have  perse- 
cnted  his  only  son.  Five  children  snnrived 
him,  one  of  whom,  Elizabeth  Ohristina,  inhere 
ited  mnch  of  her  father's  genius.  She  was  the 
first  naturalist  to  observe  ttie  inflammability  of 
exhalations  of  certain  plants,  and  also  the  eleo* 
trie  sparkB  to  be  drawn  from  the  nasturtium. 
The  son  succeeded  his  father  in  the  botanical 
dudr  at  Upsal,  but  was  not  distinguished  by 
discoveries.    The  llunily  is  now  extinct. 

LINNET,  the  name  of  several  birds  of  the 
finch  family,  of  the  genus  Unota  (Bonap.)  or 
€Bgiotku$  (Oab.) ;  the  distinguiahing  characters 
have  been  given  under  FniOH.  in  the  genus 
firingiUa  of  whidi  they  are  placed  by  Gray. 
The  common  brown  linnet  of  Europe  (X.  e€n^ 
nabwMf  Selb.)  is  about  5f  inches  long,  with  an 
extent  of  wings  of  10  inches;  the  bill  is  mod* 
eratdy  thick,  the  head  small,  the  body  ovate, 
the  wings  and  tail  moderate,  and  the  tarsi  very 
ahortand  mnch  compressed.  In  the  adult  male 
the  winter  plumage  is  reddish  brown  above 
with  darker  strealu,  the  throat  yellowish  gray 
streaked  with  brown,  the  forehead  and  breast 
reddish  with  yellowish  gray  edgings,  and  the 
bill  dusky  above ;  in  the  ramale  the  upper  parts 
are  streaked  with  dusky  brown  and  grayish 
jellow,  the  lower  yellowish  gray  with  brown- 
lah  streaks  on  the  throat,  breast,  and  sides; 
the  young  resemble  the  female.  In  summer 
the  throat  is  whitish  with  brown  streaks,  the 
back  and  wins  coverts  reddish  brown,  with  the 
fiorehead  and  breast  rose  red.  This  is  the  larg- 
est and  most  robust  of  the  true  European  lin- 
nets, and  one  of  the  most  lively ;  it  is  called 
brown,  gray,  or  rose  linnet,  according  to  the 
aeason  of  the  year  and  the  sex.  Toward  winter 
they  assemble  in  flocks  and  visit  farm  yards  in 
aeardi  of  seeds,  sometimes  in  company  with 
other  finches ;  the  flight  is  rapid  and  undulat- 
ed, and  the  motions  on  the  gronnd  active ;  the 
song  is  soft  and  mdlow,  and  so  varied  and 
sweet  as  to  render  them  great  favorites  as  cage 
birds.  They  are  easily  raised  fh>m  the  nesti 
and  eat  the  same  food  as  the  canary,  with 
which  aa  well  as  with  the  goldfindi  they  will 
pair.  The  nest  is  usually  in  a  bush,  very  neat* 
ly  made,  and  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are  f  of  an  inch 


long,  Uuish  white  with  purplish  and  reddiah 
brown  spots  especially  at  the  larger  end ;  there 
are  commonly  two  broods  in  a  season,  the  first 
being  abroad  by  the  end  of  May.  As  their 
name  imports,  uiey  are  very  fond  of  the  seeds 
of  flax.  The  mountain  linnet  or  twite  (Z.  man- 
tanOy  Sdb.)  resembles  the  preceding,  but  is 
smaller,  wiui  a  yellowish  bill,  and  without  any 
red  on  the  head  and  breast  or  streaks  on  the 
throat  The  green  linnet  has  been  described 
under  Enron. — ^There  are  two  linnets  common 
to  northern  Europe  and  America,  the  lesser 
and  the  mealy  red-poll  linnet,  referred,  as  above 
stated,  to  the  genus  maiothuB  (Oab.).  The  lesser 
red-poll  linnet  {jE.  Unaria^  Oab.)  is  5  indies 
long  and  about  9  in  extent  of  wings;  these 
reach  to  the  middle  of  the  deeply  forked  tail. 
The  color  above  is  light  yellowish,  with  dark 
brown  streaks;  the  crown  crimson,  and  the 
upper  breast  and  sides  tinged  with  the  same; 
rump  and  under  tail  coverts  still  lighter  with 
dudrr  streaks;  rest  of  under  parts  white. 
stresSced  with  brown  on  the  sides ;  lores  and 
diin  dudcy ;  cheeks  and  narrow  firont  whitish ; 
wing  and  taU  feathers  edged  with  white;  2 
yellowish  white  bands  across  thawing  coverts; 
bill  yellowiBh;  this  is  the  winter  plumage, 
there  being  much  more  red  in  the  spring.  It 
is  a  livdy,  familiar,  and  favorite  bird ;  the  flight 
is  peculiarly  buoyant,  and  the  notes  clear  and 
loud;  in  the  winter  large  flocks  resort  to  the 
woods  of  birch  and  alder,  on  the  seeds  of  which 
it  feeds.  It  is  often  kept  as  a  pet  in  Europe 
for  its  lively  and  gentle  disposition;  it  pairs 
with  the  canary  and  goldfinch.  It  is  distrib- 
uted generally  over  the  northern  and  temperate 
parts  of  Europe  and  eastern  North  America, 
going  south  in  winter,  and  is  found  as  far  west 
as  Washington  territory.  The  mealy  red-poll 
linnet  (^,  eoMBoenB^  Oab.)  is  6  inches  long ;  the 
odors  are  as  in  the  preceding  species,  but  the 
edges  of  the  feathers  are  paler  and  hoary,  the 
rump  grayish  white,  and  the  lower  parts  nearly 
white.  It  inhabits  Greenland  and  the  northern 
portions  of  the  continent,  and  doubtless  occa- 
sionally wanders  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  does  into  Great  Britam.— The  bird 
commonly  called  linnet  by  deders  in  New  Eng- 
land is  the  purple  flnch  (earpodaeus  purpureut^ 
Gray),  described  under  FmcH. 

IJNSEED  OIL,  or  Flaxsxed  Oil,  an  oil  ex- 
pressed f^om  the  seeds  of  flax,  and  very  ex* 
tensivdy  employed  in  the  arts,  its  diyin^  qud* 
i^^  adimting  it  for  use  in  the  preparation  of 
paints  for  woodwork  and  other  surfoces.  Thus 
employed,  it  makes  with  the  powdered  sub- 
stance called  the  body  a  paste,  and  on  drying 
acts  both  as  a  cement  and  a  varnish.  The  seeds, 
either  in  their  raw  state  or  roasted,  are  ground 
in  mills,  and  the  powder  is  then  subjected  to 
powerful  hydraulic  pressure.  By  roasting,  the 
gummy  matter  in  toe  interior  coathig  of  the 
seeds  U  destroyed,  and  the  oil  is  obtained  more 
firee  firom  mucuage,  but  it  is  of  higher  color  and 
more  acrid  than  tiiat  expressed  from  the  raw 
seeds.    The  latter  is  to  be  preferred  when  the 
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oil  is  required  for  medicinal  pnrposea,  being  em- 
ployed sometimes  as  a  laxative,  and  as  an  exter- 
nid  application  in  combination  with  lime  water 
for  burns.  Linseed  oil  freshly  pressed  is  of  a 
golden  jeQow  color,  which  turns  to  dark  brown 
with  age.  It  has  a  peculiar  smell  and  disagree- 
able taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.940.  At 
GOO""  F.  it  boih,  and  at  about  zero,  or  4^""  below, 
it  solidifies.  Exposed  a  short  time  to  the  air, 
it  becomes  rancid ;  but  on  being  agitated  with 
warm  water  and  allowed  to  stand  till  the  two 
fluids  separate,  the  oil  may  be  decanted  sweet. 
Its  chemical  composition,  according  to  Sacc,  is 
that  of  an  oleate  and  margarate  of  glycerine, 
containing  no  stearate.  Beside  the  uses  already 
named  for  this  oil,  it  is  largely  applied  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
harder  resins,  to  which  it  hnparts  softness  and 
toughness.  But  for  the  best  varnishes  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  darify  the  oil  by  repeated  skimming 
while  it  is  allowed  to  simmer  at  nearly  the 
boiling  point,  afterward  boiling  it  with  calcined 
magnesia,  and  letting  it  stand  at  least  8  months 
for  the  impurities  to  subside  with  the  magnesia. 
A  cheap  varnish  is  also  made  by  adding  litharge 
and  red  lead  to  the  boiled  oil. — ^Linseed  oil  is 
an  important  commercial  product,  and  is  largely 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Europe. 
The  English  import  the  seed  from  the  East  In- 
dies, Russia,  Germany,  Holland,  and  America; 
the  value  of  the  importations  in  1866  amounted 
to  £3,196,634.  From  this  they  obtain  the  oil, 
and  make  of  the  residue,  called  oil  cake,  anim- 
portant  article  of  food  for  cattle.  This  inci- 
dental product  of  the  manufjEUiture  of  linseed 
oil  is  also  largely  used  for  the  same  purpose  in 
the  United  States. — ^As  the  chief  use  of  linseed 
oil  is  in  decorative  painting  for  the  sake  of  its 
drying  quality,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be 
free  from  mixture  with  other  oils  of  a  different 
nature,  and  from  all  other  foreign  ingredients 
possessing  properties  incompatible  with  this 
application.  It  is  unfortunately  the  case,  par- 
ticularly with  seed  obtained  from  tropical  re- 
fions,  that  other  oleaginous  seeds  of  plants  that 
ave  ffrown  up  with  the  flax  are  intermixed 
with  those  of  the  latter ;  and  the  oil  they  fhr- 
nish  not  possessing  the  same  drying  character, 
the  product  is  thereby  seriously  impaired. 
When  such  compounds  are  applied  in  piunt 
work,  the  effect  is  most  unsatisfactory ;  while 
the  linseed  portion  dries,  the  other  oil  remains 
partially  fluid  and  sticky,  and  moreover  sub- 

Ject  to  changes  of  color  as  it  oxidizes,  pro- 
ucing  amotUed  and  streaked  appearance  by 
the  irregularity  of  the  chemical  cnanges  that 
take  place.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  boiling 
process,  which  is  deemed  essential,  empyreu- 
matic  compounds  are  generated,  which  are 
still  more  injurious  to  the  color  and  stability 
of  the  piunt  work ;  and  the  drying  quality  of 
the  linseed  portion  of  the  oil  is  itself  inipaired 
by  the  chemical  union  induced  with  the  foreign 
ingredients.  But  linseed  oil  is  moreover  in- 
tentionally adulterated,  as  with  common  rosin 
dissolved  in  it,  also  with  rosin  oil,  and  with  va- 


rious fto  aind  non-drying  oils.  The  effect  of 
rosin  is  to  render  the  paint  when  api«rently 
dry  easily  affected  by  warmth,  even  that  of  tb« 
hand,  so  as  to  be  softened  and  made  sticky. 
Great  injury  has  been  occasioned  to  nik  dr«BM 
and  doth  coats  by  being  brought  in  contact 
with  paint  thus  adulterated.  The  commai 
methoas  of  testing  linseed  oils  are  very  imsitis- 
fiftctory.  The  hy£ometer  and  oleometer,  vluoh 
determine  merely  their  Gpecific  gravity,  affoid 
no  indication  of  the  qualities  or  relatave  pro- 
portions of  the  adulterants.  To  detect  tbi 
presence  of  rosin  or  rosin  oil,  it  is  sofBci^tto 
heat  a  small  portion  in  a  porcelain  cnp,  when 
the  peculiar  odor  of  the  substance  will  be  no- 
ticed if  only  T,^f  part  be  present.  To  detect 
the  presence  of  fats  or  non-drying  oils,  the  pno- 
tice  is  to  touch  the  centre  of  a  cbrop  or  two  of 
the  oil  placed  upon  a  white  plate  with  a  drop 
of  sulphuric  acici  conveyed  at  the  end  of  a  ^ta 
rod ;  changes  of  color  are  thereby  induced,  and 
the  formation  of  ooncentrio  rings  of  vsrioo 
shades,  which  suggest  to  an  experienced  eje  the 
n&ture  of  the  oil  and  of  its  adulterations.  More 
perfect  methods  of  testing  linseed  oil  are  Teiy 
much  to  be  desired ;  and  atiU  more  dearable  is 
some  efficient  remedy  against  the  production  of 
the  ii^urious  mixtures,  or  some  means  of  purify- 
ing the  mixed  article.  For  the  one  purpose  it  is 
thought  some  mechanical  method  might  be  de- 
vised of  sorting  the  seed,  so  that  the  geniune 
only  should  be  used;  and  for  the  latter  s(»m 
chemical  processes  are  wanted,  by  whidi  the 
drying  oils  can  be  separated  from  the  non-dij- 
ing,  or  the  effect  of  the  latter  in  the  mixture  be 
destroyed. — The  rapid  increase  in  the  mann- 
&cture  of  linseed  ou  in  the  United  States  has 
given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  trade  and  impor- 
tation of  l^e  seed  from  Calcutta  and  oUier 
places.  In  1866  the  importation  into  Boston 
was  1,887,944  bushels,  valued  at  $1,841,719. 
The  whole  foreign  supply  brought  to  the  United 
States  was  1,696,294  bushels,  of  which  1,691,875 
bushels  were  from  the  East  Indies.  The  imports 
of  linseed  oil  in  the  same  year,  chiefly  from 
England,  were  about  1,200,000  gallons,  valned 
at  nearly  $700,000.  The  value  of  the  linseed 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1869,  chiefly  from  tiie  Britub 
East  Indies,  amounted  to  nearly  $2,600,000. 

UNTZ,  or  LiNz,  the  fortified  capital  of  Upper 
Austria,  beautifaUy  situated  at  tne  oonflnenoe 
of  the  Traun  and  Danube,  distant  by  steamboat 
about  100  m.  W.  fi-om  Vienna  and  S.  E.  fiwn 
Ratisbon,  and  by  railway  about  60  m.  S.  from 
Budweis  and  40  m.  K  E.  fVom  Gratknden ;  pop. 
about  80,000.  It  has  2  suburbs,  one  of  which  is 
separated  from  the  city  proper  by  the  Danube, 
The  defences  consist  of  82  detached  forts,  whidi 
cover  a  circuit  of  9  m,,  and  communicate  witii 
each  other  by  covered  ways.  Woollen,  linen, 
silk,  and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured.  Ihere 
are  two  annual  fiiirs,  each  of  which  lasts  afoit 
night.  The  city  and  vicinity  are  celebrated  for 
beautiful  scenery. 
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luigest  And  most  mijestio  of  the  oat  £&mUy,  an 
inhabitant  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Several  species 
are  made  bj  some  zoologists,  and  tiiese  are  even 
elevated  into  a  genns  distinct  from  /elis  hj 
Leach ;  bat  the  specific  distinctions  are  doabt- 
fbl,  and  it  is  more  consonant  with  the  prevail- 
ing tendency  of  naturalists  to  consider  these  as 
yarieties  of  a  single  species.  The  best  known 
yariety  is  the  African  lion,  whose  great  strength, 
noble  appearance,  and  assumed  magnanimity 
have  been  the  theme  of  travellers  from  time 
immemorial ;  the  males  have  a  long  and  thick 
mane,  which  gives  an  appearance  of  nobleness 
to  the  animal  which  it  is  far  from  possessing; 
the  tail  has  a  tuft  at  the  end,  which  is  absent  m 
the  tiger  and  ^e  varions  spotted  oats;  the  usual 
color  is  tawny,  with  the  mane  dark  approaching 
to  black ;  in  some  the  color  is  much  lighter, 
and  in  others  darker,  and  there  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  ampleness  of  the  mane,  but 
the  color  is  always  uniform  and  without  spots ; 
the  females  are  destitute  of  mane.  The  aver- 
age length  of  a  full-grown  lion  is  between  6  and 
7  feet,  exclusive  of  the  tall,  and  tiie  height  at 
the  shoulder  nearly  8  feet;  specimens  are  on 
record  considerably  larger  tht^  this.  The  diest 
and  shoulders  are  broader  and  the  neck  thicker 
than  in  any  others  of  the  family,  indicating 
great  strength  in  the  anterior  extremities ;  it  can 
carry  off  a  good-sized  heifer  with  ease,  and  can 
drag  to  a  considerable  distance  an  ox  or  a  horse. 
The  lioness  is  smaller  than  the  lion,  with  more 
slender  and  graceM  form,  and  is  more  agile  in 
her  movements  and  impetuous  in  her  passions. 
The  appearance  of  the  lion  when  in  confinement 
or  unannoyed  does  not  conyey  the  idea  of  fero- 
city inspired  by  the  tiger,  and  his  wide  forehead, 
oyerhanging  brows,  and  shaggy  mane  give  him 
a  mi^estic  look  which  well  entitles  him  to  the 
appellation  of  **  king  of  beasts  i"  but  when  irri- 
tated, there  is  sufiScient  evidence  that  the  pas- 
sion and  power  of  the  feline  race  in  him  reach 
their  greatest  development  In  ancient  times 
the  lion  was  far  more  extensively  distributed 
than  at  present.  They  abounded  in  S.  E.  £u- 
rojpe,  and  Herodotus  relates  that  the  camels 
-which  accompanied  the  army  of  Xerxes  were 
attacked  by  lions  while  on  the  march  through 
Macedonia.  Pausanias  also  speaks  of  lions  as 
inhabiting  the  mountains  between  Macedonia 
and  TbesMily.  From  the  Scriptures  it  is  eyident 
that  Uons  were  once  common  in  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine, where  they  are  no  longer  found;  and 
they  have  also  disappeared  from  other  parts  of 
Asia  which  they  formerly  inhabited.  Their 
abundance  in  ancient  times  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  40  years  1,000  lions  were  killed  at  Rome 
in  the  amphitheatres,  where  sometimes  100  at 
a  tame  were  exhibited  in  the  arena.  The  ad- 
yance  of  population  and  civilization,  and  espe- 
cially the  general  use  of  firearms,  have  caused 
their  extermination  in  many  countries,  and  are 
gradually  driving  them  into  narrower  limits. 
At  the  present  day  they  are  found  only  in  Africa 
and  in  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  In  Africa  there  are  4  varie- 
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ties,  the  Nnmidian  lion  or  lion  of  Barbary,  the 
lion  of  Senegal,  and  two  varieties  of  the  Cape 
lion  or  lion  of  South  Africa.  The  Barbary  lion 
is  brown,  and  the  male  has  a  very  thick  mane. 
The  Senegal  lion  is  of  a  yellow  hue  with  a 
thinnelr  mane.  Of  the  two  varieties  of  the 
Gape  lion,  one  is  yellowish  and  the  other  brown, 
and  it  is  said  that  some  with  black  manes  have 
been  seen  in  that  region.  The  lion  prefers  an 
open  level  country,  such  as  affords  pasture  to 
the  inunense  herds  of  antelopes,  well  watered, 
and  with  sufScient  thicket  to  shelter  him  from 
the  midday  sun;  a  favorite  haunt  is  about 
some  spring,  where  he  can  easily  procure  prey 
as  they  come  to  drink.  When  not  pressed  by 
hunger,  the  lion  generally  lies  concealed  dur- 
ing the  day,  feeding  at  early  dawn  and  even- 
ing, but  occasionally  prowling  during  the  whole 
night  around  the  herds  of  wild  animals,  the 
flocks  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  encampment 
of  the  traveller;  skulking  from  man  m  the 
daytime,  at  nisht  he  becomes  bold,  tearing  a 
bullock  or  a  horse  from  the  enclosure,  and 
sometimes  drag^g  a  human  victim  from  the 
midst  of  a  sleeping  circle  around  a  watch  fire; 
his  most  frequent  prey,  however,  are  the  various 
kinds  of  antelopes,  zebras,  gnus,  giraffes,  and 
wild  cattle ;  the  horse  is  believed  to  be  specially 
relished  by  the  Hon.  The  breeding  place  is 
generally  in  some  deep  cover,  which  is  carefully 
guarded  by  both  parents;  gestation  is  about  110 
days,  and  from  2  to  4  young  are  produced  at  a 
time,  bom  with  eyes  open,  but  helpless  for  some 
weeKs ;  the  female  is  exceedingly  ferocious  when 
taking  care  of  her  young.  Several  lions  have 
been  born  in  menageries  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  many  of  which  have  been  raised, 
though  most  die  at  the  shedding  of  the  milk 
teeth,  if  not  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  from 
the  neglect  of  the  mother  or  her  inability  to 
supply  proper  nourishment;  the  whelps  have  a 
frizzled  fur,  brindled  or  clouded  with  dark 
brown,  and  with  a  dark  dorsal  line ;  the  shagoy 
mane  and  tufted  tail  begin  to  appear  about  the 
8d  year,  attaining  their  full  development  in  the 
7th  or  8th ;  the  averaoe  age  of  the  lion  is  about  25 
years,  though  individuals  have  lived  in  confine- 
.  ment  much  longer  than  this.  As  seen  in  mena- 
geries, the  lion  is  one  of  the  most  tractable  of 
tiie  large  feline^  and  shows  gratitude  and  at- 
tachment to  those  who  treat  it  kindly ;  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  trained  to  perform  certain  feats, 
and  to  permit  fumiliarities  with  its  formidable 
jaws  and  claws  which  make  the  spectators 
uiudder;  whipping,  pulling  open  the  Jaws,  and 
placing  the  head  within  the  range  of  their  teeth, 
eyinoe  a  rash  courage  in  their  keepers  which 
few  but  a  Van  Amburgh  or  Driesbach  would 
care  to  imitate.  The  lion  of  the  mena^rie  is  a 
yery  different  animal  when  seen  in  his  native 
wilds;  hunting  it  in  Africa  is  not  a  very  dan- 
gerous sport  mr  men  of  nerve,  though  it  is 
rarely  indulged  in  for  the  mere  sake  of  sport 
unless  by  a  G6rard  or  a  Gumming.  The  na- 
tives occasionally  assemble  to  destroy  it,  when 
their  flocks  have  suffered  severely;  on  these 
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occasions  the  animal  is  worried  in  the  daytime, 
when  it  ia  timid  and  unable  to  see  yery  clear- 
ly, or  when  satiated  with  food,  by  a  motley 
assemblage  of  dogs  and  men,  and  is  generally 
easily  killed  if  the  hunters  have  the  courage  to 
approach  witliin  gun-shot.  Dr.  Livingstone, 
though  he  has  had  sufficient  reason  for  dread- 
ing the  king  of  beasts,  speaks  of  him  in  a  man- 
ner which  detracts  greatly  from  his  regal  and 
magnanimous  character ;  according  to  him,  the 
lion  fears  man,  except  at  night,  and  never  at- 
tacks him  unless  from  necessity,  a  "  man-eater" 
being  always  an  old  animal,  whose  decaying 
teeth  force  him  to  come  to  the  villages  in  search 
<tf  prey ;  seen  in  the  daytime,  he  finds  nothing 
very  majestic  in  its  appearance,  but  merely  an 
aninial  somewhat  lai^er  than  the  largest  dog, 
partaking  very  strongly  of  the  canine  features, 
and  very  unlike  the  usual  representations;  it 
stands  a  second  or  two  gazing,  turns  and  walks 
slowly  away  for  a  dozen  paces,  looking  over  the 
shoulder,  then  begins  to  trot,  and,  when  nearly 
out  of  sight,  bounds  off  like  a  greyhound.  By 
day  there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  smallest  danger  of 
lions  which  are  not  molested  attacking  a  man, 
nor  even  on  a  clear  moonlight  night,  unless 
during  breeding  time ;  travellers  always  tie  up 
their  cattle  and  horses  on  dark  rainy  niehts,  but 
not  on  moonlight  ones.  The  approach  of  the 
lion  is  stealthy,  and  any  appearance  of  a  trap 
will  prevent  his  making  a  spring.  Lions  are 
abundant  where  game  is  plenty ;  6  or  8,  prob* 
ably  one  family,  occasionally  hunt  together. 
Livingstone  says :  *^  One  is  in  much  more  danger 
of  being  run  over  when  walking  in  the  streets 
of  London,  than  he  is  of  being  devoured  by  lions 
in  Africa,  unless  engaged  in  hunting  the  animal." 
As  to  the  roar  of  the  lion,  he  says  that  in  a  dark 
and  stormy  night  and  in  an  exposed  situation  it 
might  inspire  fear,  but  not  otherwise,  and  that 
the  ostrich  makes  a  noise  as  loud  and  with  diffi- 
culty distinguishable  from  it ;  as  to  his  prowess, 
a  large  buffalo  is  more  than  a  match  for  him,  as 
a  single  toss  would  disable  him ;  lions  never  ap- 
proach a  foll-grown  elephant-,  and  rush  off  at 
tlie  very  sight  of  a  rhinoceros.  Gordon  Gum- 
ming does  not  write  so  disrespectfully  of  the 
king  of  beasts,  but  is  delighted  with  his  noble 
appearance,  regards  his  roar  as  extremely  grand 
and  powerful,  and  from  personal  experience 
considers  lion  hunting  under  all  circumstances 
decidedly  a  dangerous  pursuit.  He  says,  in  his 
"Hunter's  Life  in  South  Africa:"  "There  is 
something  so  noble  and  imposing  in  the  presence 
of  the  lion,  when  seen  walking  with  dignified 
self-possession,  free  and  undaunted,  on  his  na- 
tive soil,  that  no  description  can  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  his  striking  appearance.  The  lion 
is  exquisitely  formed  by  nature  for  the  preda- 
tory habits  which  lie  is  destined  to  pursue. 
Oonbiaing  in  comparatively  small  compass  the 
qualitiet  of  power  and  agility,  he  is  enabled,  bv 
means  of  the  tremendous  machinery  with  which 
nature  lias  gifted  him,  easily  to  overcome  and 
destroy  xdmost  every  beast  of  the  forest,  how- 
ever superior  io  him  in  weight  and  stature. 


Though  considerably  under  four  feet  in  height, 
he  has  little  difficulty  in  dashing  to  the  ground 
and  overcoming  the  lofty  and  apparently  pow- 
erful giraffe,  whose  head  towers  above  the  trees 
of  the  forest,  and  whose  skin  is  nearly  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  lion  is  the  constant  attendant 
of  the  vast  herds  of  buffaloes  which  frequent  the 
interminable  forests  of  the  interior;  and  a  M- 
grown  one,  so  long  as'  his  teeth  are  unbroken, 
generally  proves  a  match  for  an  old  bull  buffalo, 
which  in  size  and  strength  greatly  surpasses  the 
most  powerful  breed  of  English  cattle ;  the  lion 
also  preys  on  all  the  larger  varieties  of  the  ante- 
lopes, and  on  both  varieties  of  the  gnu.    The 
zebra,  which  is  met  with  in  large  herds  throDgh- 
out  the  interior,  is  also  a  favorite  object  of  his 
pursuit.    Lions  do  not  refuse,  as  has  been  as- 
serted, to  feast  upon  the  venison  that  they  have 
not  killed  themselves.    I  have  repeatedly  dis- 
covered lions  of  all  ages  which  haa  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  were  feasting  ux>on,  the  carcasses 
of  various  game  quadrupeds  which  had  Men 
before  my  rifle.    The  lion  is  very  generally  dif- 
fused throughout  the  secluded  parts  of  southern 
Africa.    He  is,  however,  nowhere  met  with  in 
great  abundance,  it  being  very  rare  to  find  more 
than  three,  or  even  two,  families  of  lions  fre- 
quenting the  same  district  and  drinking  at  the 
same  fountain.    When  a  greater  number  were 
met  with,  I  remarked  that  it  was  owing  to  long 
protracted  droughts,  which,  by  drying  nearly 
all  the  fountains,  had  compelled  the  game  of  va- 
rious districts  to  crowd  the  remfdning  springs, 
and  the  lions,  according  to  their  custom,  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake.    It  is  a  common  thing  to 
come  upon  a  fhll-grown  lion  and  lioness  asso* 
elating  with  three  or  four  large  ones  nearly  full 
grown;  at  other  times,  fWl-grown  males  wffl 
be  found  associating  and  hunting  together  in  a 
happy  state  of  friendship;  two,  three,  and  foor 
full-grown  male  lions  may  thus  be  discovered 
consorting  together."— The  Asiatic  variety  of 
the  lion  is  inferior  in  size,  strength,  and  fierce- 
ness, with  less  ample  mane,  of  a  uniform  pale 
fawn  color,  and  with  less  width  of  head  and 
nobleness  of  bearing.    Lion  hunting  in  Asia  is 
attended  with  sreat  pomp  and  show,  and  with 
comparatively  little  danger  on  aocount  of  the 
open  nature  of  the  districts  infested  by  them, 
and  the  consequent  feAr  mark  they  present  to 
the  bullet ;  occasionally,  an  enraged  and  wound- 
ed animal  gives  evidence  of  his  strength  by  pull- 
ing the  largest  elephants  to  the  ground,  to  the 
great  peril  of  his  riders.    The  manelees  lion  of 
Guzerat,  described  by  Oaptain  Smee,  is  probably 
a  variety  of  the  preceding. — Ouvier  and  othen 
describe  a  fossil  lion  (F.  spekea)  as  occurring  in 
the  caverns  of  the  diluvial  epoch  in  Europe  m 
far  north  as  Great  Briton;  some  of  therrag- 
ments  found  indicate  an  animal  one  fourth  larger 
than  the  existing  lion ;  their  remains  are  found 
with  those  of  bears  and  hyssnas  in  the  oavens 
of  Kirkdale  and  Gaylenreuth,  though  less  abun- 
dant than  those  of  uie  last  two  animals. 

LIPARI  ISLANDS  (anc.  jiShlia  or  iy«w 
irmUa),  a  group  of  voloanio  islands  sitoated 
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between  lat.  88*  20'  and  88**  5«r  N.  and  long. 
14''  15'  and  16"  15'  E.,  and  between  the  W.  ooast 
of  Naples  and  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  from  which 
they  are  distant  from  10  to  40  m. ;  aggregate 
pop.  aboat  22,000,  indnding  the  town  of  Lipari. 
The  islands  form  part  of  the  Sicilian  province  of 
Messina,  and  the  7  principal  of  them  are  Lipari, 
Vulcano,  Stromboli,  Salini,  Panaria,  Felicndi, 
and  Alicudi,  beside  many  ac|jaoent  islets  and 
rocks.  They  are  all  mountainons ;  the  climate 
is  salabrious  and  the  air  pore,  and  the  principal 
products  are  fruits,  wine,  cotton,  com,  peas, 
beans,  &c.    Storms  and  earthquakes  are  fire- 

aaent. — ^Lxpabi  (anc.  Lipara)^  the  largest  of 
[le  islands,  is  about  18  m.  in  circuit,  and  sup- 
plies Europe  with  pumice  stone,  of  which  its 
surface  is  almost  wholly  composed.  None  of 
the  islands  except  Lipari  appear  to  have  been 
anciently  inhabited  to  any  extent.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  2d  Punic  war  a  Cartha- 

finian  squadron  was  wrecked  on  the  shores  of 
ipari  and  the  island  of  Vulcano.  Lipari  was 
prosperous  under  the  Romans,  and  was  some- 
times used  as  a  place  of  exile  for  political  of- 
fenders. It  was  much  frequented  for  its  hot 
springs,  one  of  which  still  remains  in  use. — 
Lipari,  the  capital  of  the  above  grou])  of  islands, 
is  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  Lipari  island,  in 
lat.  88°  27'  56",  long.  14''  57'  50'',  with  a  har- 
bor nearly  2  m.  in  circuit;  pop.  about  12,000. 
It  has  an  active  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
idands  with  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Naples.  It 
contains  a  castle,  a  bishop^s  palace,  several 
churches  and  convents,  a  hospital,  and  some 
remains  of  antiquity.  The  greater  part  of  the 
.  present  fortress  was  built  by  Oharles  V .,  after 
the  town  had  been  plundered  by  Ehair-ed-Deen 
Barbarossa  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

LIPPE,  or  LiFFB-DsTMOLD,  a  German  prin- 
eipality,  bounded  N.  K  by  Hesse-Oassel,  E.  by 
Hanover  and  Pyrmont,  and  on  all  other  sides 
by  Westphalia;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 
106,086.  It  is  traversed  by  chains  of  the  Teu- 
tobnrg  mountains,  caHodihere  Lippe^seherWdleL 
The  staple  productions  are  flax  and  timber. 
The  prmoipality  comprises  the  counties  of 
lappe,  Schwalenberg,  and  Sternberg,  and  sev- 
eral places  in  Westphalia,  and  is  governed  by 
Prince  Paul,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1851. 
It  has  formed  part  of  the  German  confederation 
since  1815.  In  1848  a  new  constitution  was 
promulgated,  but  the  former  and  less  liberal  one 
was  restored  in  1858.  The  revenue  and  expen- 
ditures in  1856-7  were  reapectively  450,000 
Prussian  thalers,  and  the  public  debt  850,000. 
The  military  force  consists  (I860)  of  about  1,000. 
Ciwital,  Detmold. 
LIPPE-SOHAUMBUBG.   See  Sohaukbubo- 

LiPPB. 

LIPPI,  Fba  FnjFPO,  an  Italian  r,ainter,  bom 
in  Florence  in  1412,  died  in  Spoleto  in  1469. 
He  was  of  obscure  parentage,  and  at  an  early 
age  found  refuge  in  the  convent  of  the  Carmel- 
ites in  Florence,  where  he  was  induced  by 
poverty  to  assume  the  habit  of  the  order.  Ao- 
cor^ng  to  Yasari,  he  was  a  pupU  of  Hasaodo. 


Impelled  partly  by  a  passion  for  his  art,  partly 
by  a  love  of  pleasure,  he  escaped  to  Ancona 
when  17  years  old,  and  renouncing  his  sacred 
profession,  established  himself  as  a  painter. 
While  on  a  sea  excursion  near  Ancona,  he  was 
captured  by  a  Barbiunr  corsair  and  carried  into 
captivity  in  Africa.  Happening  one  day  to  4raw 
a  sketch  of  his  master  in  charcoal,  the  latter 
was  so  much  pleased  with  the  performance  ^at 
he  released  him  and  sent  him  home.  Fra  Fi- 
lippo  visited  Naples  and  Rome,  gaining,  in  spite 
of  the  scandal  attached  to  his  history  and  prof- 
ligate life,  so  much  celebrity  thai  the  Medici 
fiunily  recalled  him  to  Florence.  Under  their 
protection  the  runaway  monk  remained  secure, 
althouffh  he  made  no  attempt  to  conform  to  the 
vows  he  had  previously  taken,  but  spent  the 
money  obtained  for  his  pictures  in  the  grossest 
pleasures.  In  1459,  while  engaged  in  painting 
the  walls  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Margherita 
in  Prato,  he  seduced  a  young  novice,  named 
Lucrezia  Buti,  who  had  sat  to  him  as  a  model, 
and  carried  her  away  from  the  convent— a 
crime  which  it  needed  all  the  influence  of  the 
Medici  to  prevent  the  community  firom  punish- 
ing summarily.  A  dispensation  was  finally  pro- 
cured from  the  pope  to  enable  Fra  Filippo  to 
marry  Lucrezia;  but  as  he  neglected  to  do  so, 
her  family  contrived,  it  is  said,  to  have  him  poi- 
soned. He  is  generally  conndered  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  painters  before  Raphael,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  design  the  human  figure 
of  the  size  of  life,  and  to  paint  landscape  back- 
grounds with  some  feeling  for  nature. — ^Fujp- 
piNO,  the  natural  son  of  the  preceding  by  the 
novice  Lucrezia  Buti,  bom  in  Florence  in  1460, 
died  in  1505.  He  followed  f^e  profession  of  his 
flither,  though  f^ee  firom  his  libertine  tastes, 
and  was  among  the  first  to  introduce  ornament- 
al accessories  from  the  antique  into  pictures. 
He  holds  a  respectable  position  among  the 
painters  of  his  time. 

UPPINOOTT,  Saba  Jaivb  (Clabkb),  an 
American  authoress,  bom  in  Pompey,  Onon- 
daga CO.,  N.  Y.  Much  of  her  childhood  was 
paraed  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  age  of 
19  she  removed  with  her  father  to  New  Brigh- 
ton, on  the  Beaver  river,  Penn.,  about  80  miles 
below  Pittsburg,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1852,  she  resided  until 
her  marriage,  in  Oct  1858,  to  Mr.  Leander 
K.  Dppincott  of  Philadelphia.  She  published 
occasional  verses  at  an  eany  age  under  her  own 
name ;  but  her  first  prose  writings,  contributed 
in  1844  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
"  New  York  Murror,"  appeared  under  the  fwm 
de  plume  of  "  Grace  Greenwood,^'  by  which 
she  is  still  generally  known.  Two  series  of 
*'  Greenwood  Leaves,*'  comprising  portions  of 
these  letters,  were  published  in  1850  (12mo., 
Boston).  Among  her  other  works  are:  ^History 
of  my  reto"  (18mo.,  Boston,  1850);  "Poems" 
(12mo.,1851);  "Recollections  of  my  Childhood" 
(1852);  "Haps  and  Mishims  of  a  Tour  in  En- 
rope"  (12mo.,  1864);  "Merne£nghmd"(10mo., 
1855);  "Stories  and  Legends  of  Travel  and 
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HlBtory  for  Ohfldreii"  (16mo.,  1868),  and  "Sto- 
ries from  Famous  Ballads^*  (1860).  She  is  now 
engaged  in  editing  a  juvenile  monthly  journal 
in  Philadelphia  entitled  ''  The  Little  Pilgrim." 

LIQUID  AMBER,  or  Liquidambab.  See 
Balsams. 

LIQUORIOE,  a  medicinal  artide  prepared 
in  yarious  forms  from  plants  belonging  to  the 
genus  glyeyrrhiza  (Gr.  yXvcvr,  sweet,  and 
pcfo,  a  root),  commonly  from  the  G,  glabra. 
This  is  the  Spanish  plant;  that  of  Calabria  and 
Sicily  is  the  G,  eehinata.  A  species  called  the 
G.  Upidota  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  which  Mr.  Nuttall  describes  as  pos- 
sessing the  taste  of  the  foreign  plant  The  gly- 
eyrrhiza  is  a  herbaceous  plant  of  the  natural 
order  UguminoM^  growing  in  erect  steins  4  or 
5  feet  high,  with  few  branches,  leaves  alternate, 
pinnate ;  flowers  violet  or  purple,  formed  like 
those  of  the  pea,  and  arran^^  m  axillary  spikes 
on  long  peduncles.  The  fruit  is  a  smooth  pod 
containing  1  to  4  small  kidney-shaped  seeds  in 
a  single  oelL  The  root,  which  is  perennial,  at- 
tains the  length  of  several  feet,  and  is  sometimes 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  8  years 
old  it  is  dug,  and  when  cleansed  and  dried  is 
readv  for  the  market,  in  which  state  it  is  known 
as  stick  liquorice ;  or  it  is  at  once  cut  up  and 
boiled  in  water  to  furnish  the  extract.  This  is 
the  saturated  sdution,  decanted  off  and  evapo- 
rated to  proper  consistence  for  forming  the  sub- 
stance into  cylinders  5  or  6  inches  long  and  an 
inch  in  diameter.  In  this  state,  rolled  in  bay 
leaves,  which  adhere  to  the  black  cylinders,  the 
substance  is  the  crude  liquorice  of  commerce. 
It  is  dry  and  brittle,  of  shining  fracture,  of 
sweet  and  peculiar  taste,  and,  if  Pjare  and  genu- 
ine, entirely  soluble  in  water.  This,  however, 
is  rarely  ^e  case,  for  the  article  is  subject  to 
gross  adulterations.  The  Spanish  liquonce,  ac- 
cording to  Accum,  is  frequently  nothing  else 
than  a  mixture  of  the  luice  with  the  worst  kind 
of  gum  Arabic,  called  Barbary  gum,  imported 
into  England  chiefly  for  making  shoe  black- 
ing. Metallic  copper  scraped  off  the  evaporat- 
ing pans  is  very  commonly  present;  and  starch 
and  flour  sometimes  constitute  nearly  one  half 
of  the  substance.  These  adulterations  Dr.  Has- 
sall  found  extended  to  the  different  kinds  of 
roll  and  pipe  liquorice,  and  Pontefract  lozenges, 
which  last,  made  near  Pomfret,  Yorkshire,  are 
usually  considered  as  presenting  a  very  pure 
form  of  the  extract  Liquorice  is  refined  by 
dissolving  the  impure  extract  in  water  without 
boiling,  separating  the  insoluble  matters  and 
also  the  acrid  oleo-resinous  portions  which  by 
long  boiling  were  extracted  from  the  root,  and 
reforming  tiie  article  in  cylinders  of  the  size  of 
pipe  stems.  But  in  the  place  of  the  substances 
removed  others  are  commonly  introduced,  as 
sugar,  flour,  starch,  and  gelatine.  Liquorice 
root  was  flrst  thoroughly  analyzed  by  Dr.  Has- 
sall,  who  gives  the  following  results  in  his  late 
work,  "Adulterations  Detected."  The  peculiar 
principle,  glycyrrhidne,  was  formerly  separated 
and  described  by  Bobiqnet : 


Ol7<7TrhisiDe. 

Gurii 

Besln,  A«.,  Boluble  in  alcohol.. 

AlbumoQ 

Btarch  

Woody  fibre 

Moisture 


Total 

Ash  —  8.0T  per  eent 


Of  the  fresh  root  500  parts  fnmbhed  175  parti 
of  extract;  and  the  same  quantity  of  tin 
powder  of  the  dried  root  gave  275  psrts  of  the 
extract — ^Liquorice  is  used  in  the  form  of  &  de- 
coction of  the  root,  which  is  an  exoelleat  de- 
mulcent, applicable  in  catarrhal  affections,  sod 
to  irritations  of  the  mucous  membrane;  and  the 
extract  is  largely  employed  for  simflar  puiposo. 
It  is  an  important  ingredient  in  cough  mixtnrei, 
or  is  taken  alone  to  allay  the  tickliog  aDdim- 
tation  of  the  cough  and  promote  expectoratioD. 
It  is  also  used  in  mixtures  to  disgaise  the  tsste 
of  other  medicines;  and  in  pills  to  give  them 
proper  consistence. 

LISBON  (Port.  Xiii^),  the  capital  of  Portagd 
and  of  the  province  of  Estiemadura,  sitosted  on 
the  N.  bank  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tago^ 
lat.  88°  42'  K,  long.  O**  5'  W.,  about  180  m.  & 
from  Oporto,  280  m.  K  W.  fiiom  Oadiz,  and  820 
m.  S.  W.  from  Madrid;  pop.  in  1857, 275,000; 
of  the  district  to  which  it  s^ves  its  name,  424,- 
080.  The  city,  covering  several  hills  with  pal- 
aces, churches,  convents,  and  other  sbikiBg 
buildings,  has  a  magnificent  appearance,  wbiA 
is  only  surpassed  by  tiiat  of  Oonstantiaople  or 
Naples.  Many  of  the  streets,  however,  are  in  i 
miserable  and  filthy  condition,  particolflrij  la 
the  £.  part  of  the  oity,  which,  haviag  escm 
from  the  earthquake  of  1755,  is  the  oldest  llw 
other  parts,  which  were  destroyed,  have  hees 
rebuilt  more  regular!  v.  Lisbon  is  divided  into 
6  districts,  and  contains  89  parishes,  indnding 
Belem,  854  streets,  216  cross  streets^  119  ooorti 
or  alleys,  12  large  squares  (the  principal  and  one 
of  the  grandest  in  Europe  being  the  Profaii 
Commereio)  and  48  smaller  ones,  5  public  walk^ 
and  84  fountains.  The  castle  and  dtadel  of  St 
George  occupy  the  highest  point  of  the  ci^. 
The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  andent  edifices 
of  Lisbon.  The  church  of  St.  Vinoent  contuBS 
the  tombs  of  most  of  the  members  of  Uie  rngD* 
ing  house  of  Bragan^  TheNeoessidaciesmdioe 
commands  a  fine  view  of  ^e  river,  and  has  hand- 
some gardens.  The  other  principal  palaoes  an 
those  of  the  i^uda,  of  Belem,  and  ofBempoeti. 
The  meetings  of  tiie  cortes  take  place  in  the 
convent  of  San  Bento,  the  galleries  in  the  haO 
of  deputies  and  of  peers  bemg  neatly  fitted  op 
for  spectators.  The  aquedu^  erected  in  w 
18th  century,  bringing  the  water  a  distance  of 
several  miles  fh)m  the  N.  W.  side  of  lisbon  to 
a  reservoir  near  the  Pra^a  do  Bato,  iaooeof  the 
most  noteworthy  objects  of  public  interert  in 
Lisbon.  The  arsenal  was  at  one  time  one  of  the 
finest  establiahmento  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and 
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18  BtlU  interesting  from  itB  ooUeotkm  of  wespons 
and  engines  of  war.  A  naval  arsenal  was  also 
erected  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  after  the 
earthqoake;  a  great  industrial  exhibition  was 
held  there  in  1849.  Lisbon  abounds  in  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  is  the  Seal  Casa  IHa^  for  the  accom- 
modation of  foundlings,  orphans,  and  abandon- 
ed children,  and  the  most  extensive  the  hospital 
of  8t.  Joseph.  Among  the  other  public  build- 
ings are  the  custom  house,  the  exchange,  5 
theatres,  the  royal  library,  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  a  botanic  garden.  The  English 
ohnroh  contains  a  handsome  cemetery,  with  the 
remains  of  Dr.  Doddridge  and  Fielding,  in  whose 
honor  a  tomb  was  erected  in  1880.  Among  the 
learned  institutions  is  an  academy  of  sciences,  an 
academy  of  fine  arts,  and  societies  for  the  im- 
provement of  industry  and  the  working  classes. 
— ^The  harbor  of  Lisbon  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  accessible  in  the  world.  Although  its  trade 
has  declined  since  the  loss  of  Brazil,  it  is  still  of 
great  importance.  The  imports  in  1867  (chiefly 
colonial  produce,  cottons,  woollens,  metals,  &c.) 
were  vaJued  at  $10,000,000,  and  the  exports 
(wine,  spirits,  meat,  metals,  &c.)  at  nearly  $6,- 
000,000,  including  $600,000  in  specie.  About 
5,000  vessels  enter  and  leave  annually,  half  of 
which  are  engaged  in  the  coasting,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  foreign  trade.  Of  American 
vessels  there  were  11  in  the  year  ending  Sept 
80, 1858.  There  are  suear  refineries,  tanneries, 
potteries,  silk,  paper,  and  soap  factories ;  but  the 
industrial  activity  is  very  limited.  The  gold- 
smiths and  jewellers  of  Lisbon  are  among  the 
most  skilful  workmen  of  Europe. — ^Lisbon  was 
originally  called  Olisipo ;  by  the  Romans  Feli- 
dtas  Julia;  and  by  the  Moors  Lishbuna  or  Ash- 
bana.  The  last  named  captured  the  city  in 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  and  it  re- 
mained in  their  power  with  some  slight  ex- 
ception till  about  the  middle  of  the  12th,  when 
Anonso  I.  made  it  one  of  the  great  capitals  of 
Christendom.  It  reached  the  zenith  of  its  im- 
portance at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
under  Emanuel  the  Great,  when  the  Fortu- 
gaese  were  distinguished  above  all  other  na- 
tions for  their  maritime  discovery  and  commer- 
cial enterprise.  The  most  memorable  event  in 
the  history  of  Lisbon  is  the  earthquake  of  Nov. 
1,  1755,  by  which  about  60,000  persons  lost 
their  lives,  and  most  of  the  city  was  destroyed. 
(See  Eabthquaks,  voL  vL  p.  722.)  Lisbon  has 
never  fully  recovered  from  this  calamitv,  of 
which  vestiges  still  remain  in  the  desolated 
aspect  of  many  vacant  building  sites.  The 
city  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1807,  but 
delivered  by  the  English  in  1808,  and  pro^ 
tected  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  against  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  by  the  erection  in  1809- 
'10  of  formidable  fortifications,  extending  from 
the  N.  of  Gape  Roca  eastward  to  Torres  Vedras 
(hence  called  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras),  and 
southward  from  Alhandra  to  the  Tagus. 

LISIEUX,  a  French  town,  capital  of  an  ar- 
Tondissement  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a 


fine  valley,  watered  by  the  small  streams  Orbeq 
and  Toucques,  in  the  department  of  Calvados 
(Normandy),  118^  m.  by  railway  from  Paris; 
pop.  in  1856, 12,651.  The  principal  street,  trav- 
ersed by  the  highway  from  Caen  to  Evreux, 
is  spacious  and  handsome ;  the  rest  of  the  town 
is  composed  of  narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  and 
most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood  and  present  a 
wretched  appearance.  The  finest  edifice  of 
Lisieux  is  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  building  of 
the  18th  century.  The  town  contains  a  hand- 
some chapel  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  erected  by  the 
bishop  Peter  Cauchon  in  expiation  of  the  bloody 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  tne  execution  of  Joan 
of  Arc ;  a  public  library  of  6,000  vols. ;  and  a 
theatre.  Tne  episcopal  palace  is  a  fine  building 
with  beautiful  gardens.  Most  of  the  manu- 
&ctures  of  the  arrondissement,  chiefiy  linen, 
woollen,  cotton,  ribbons,  &c.,  amounting  to 
about  $4,000,000  annually,  are  sold  in  Lisieux; 
and  there  is  also  a  brisk  commerce  in  grain, 
fruits,  cider,  hemp,  fiax,  cattie,  and  tiie  otiber 
produce  of  the  country. — ^Lisieux  is  a  town  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Lex- 
ovii.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  ]S  ormans  in  877, 
burned  by  the  Bretons  in  1180.  taken  by  Philip 
Augustus  in  1208,  by  the  En^ish  in  1415,  and 
by  Henry  IV.  in  1589. 

LISLE,  GuiLLAVMB  DB,  a  French  geographer, 
bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  28,  1675,  died  Jan.  25, 1726. 
He  was  the  son  of  Claude  de  Lisle,  a  geogra- 
pher and  historian  of  some  note,  and  from 
childhood  manifested  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  scieoce  in  which  he  afterward  became  so 
distinguished.  At  the  age  of  9  he  had  construct- 
ed several  charts  of  ancient  history,  and  he  was 
not  long  in  forming  the  design  of  wholly  recon- 
structing the  system  of  geography  then  pursued 
in  Europe.  This  he  effected  in  1700  by  the 
publication  of  maps  of  the  world,  and  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  in  which  he  corrected  many 
of  the  errors  which  had  been  copied  with  littie 
alteration  into  all  the  works  on  geography  since 
the  time  of  Ptolemy.  He  also  constructed  a 
celestial  and  a  terrestrial  globe.  These  works 
were  the  object  of  general  admiration.  De 
Lisle  was  admitted  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
in  1702,  and  was  afterward  appointed  tutor  in 
geography  to  Louis  XV.,  who  created  for  him 
in  1718  the  titie  of  **  first  geographer  to  the 
king,"  witii  a  pension  of  1,200  Uvres.  De  Lisle 
drew  up  several  maps  for  the  use  of  his  royal 
pupil,  and  the  whole  number  which  he  made 
is  said  to  amount  to  184.  In  1724  he  published 
a  corrected  edition  of  his  map  of  the  world. 
He  contributed  several  memoirs  to  the  Becueil 
de  VacademU  de$  icienee8.—JosEPa  Nicolas,  a 
French  astronomer,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Paris,  April  4, 1688,  died  there,  Sept. 
11,  1768.  He  first  brought  himself  into  notice 
in  1706  by  an  essay  on  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
In  1714  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  and  in  1724  visited  England,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  Halley  and  Newton, 
and  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  On 
the  invitation  of  Gatharine  I.  in  1726,  he  went 
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to  St.  Petersborff,  where  he  had  charge  of  the 
observatory  until  1747,  when  ill  health  obliged 
him  to  return  to  France.  While  in  Russia  he 
had  made  a  collection  of  objects  illustrative  of 
geography  and  astronomy,  which  on  his  return 
was  purchased  by  Louis  XY.,  and  De  Lisle 
diarged  with  the  care  of  it.  He  also  became  a 
professor  in  the  royal  college  of  France,  where 
Lalande  and  Messier  were  among  his  pupils. 

LIST,  Fbieorioh,  a  German  political  econo- 
mist, bom  in  Rentlinffen.  Aug.  6, 1789,  died  by 
his  own  hand  in  Ku&tem,  Nov.  80,  1846.  He 
studied  political  economy,  was  for  two  years 
professor  of  this  and  kindrediKsiences  at  Tubing- 
en, and  officiated  as  agent  of  the  Gennan  com- 
mercial union  from  1819  to  1821,  when  he  waa 
elected  to  the  WtLrtemberg  chambers;  but  hav- 
ing attacked  the  government  in  a  petition,  he 
was  prevented  from  taking  his  seat,  and  sen- 
tenced to  10  months*  imprisonment.  After 
fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and  after 
several  years'  exile,  he  was  eventually  compelled 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  law  by  imprisonment 
in  the  fortress  of  Asperg,  after  which  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania. His  *^  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of 
Political  Economy"  was  published  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1827.  He  became  an  extensive  holder 
of  land,  which  he  made  available  for  cultiva- 
tion in  concert  with  other  capitalists,  and  also 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
railways.  His  name  was  particularly  associated 
with  the  settlement  of  Port  Olinton  and  Ta- 
maqua,  two  towns  in  Schuylkill  co.  In  1880 
he  was  appointed  IT.  S.  consul  at  Hamburg;  but 
after  a  residence  in  Paris,  he  came  back  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  finally  returned  to  Europe  in  1882, 
and  in  1888  took  up  his  abode  at  Leipsic,  where 
for  some  time  he  officiated  as  American  consuL 
He  advocated  the  establishment  of  the  Leipsic- 
Dresden  and  of  other  railways,  and  in  1887 
went  to  Paris,  whence  he  wrote  a  series  of 
letters  to  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
subsequently  collected  in  a  work,  the  1st  vol- 
ume of  which  was  published  in  Stuttgart  in 
1841  under  the  title  of  Das  nationals  Sytem 
der  poUtischen  OehonomU^  advocating  the  con- 
sistent protection  of  national  industry.  In  1848 
he  established  at  Augsburg  the  Zolhereiruiblatt, 
in  which  he  proposed  the  enlargement  of  the 
customs  union,  and  the  organization  of  a  national 
commercial  system  and  of  a  national  fleet.  In ' 
1844  he  visited  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  in 
1846  England  with  the  view  of  founding  a  com- 
mercial alliance  between  that  country  and  Ger- 
many. He  was  not  successful,  and  having  met 
with  disappointment  in  many  other  projects  and 
lost  his  property  in  the  United  States,  he  blew 
his  brains  out  Ample  justice  has  been  done 
since  his  death  to  his  disinterested  and  inde- 
fisktigable  exertions.  An  edition  of  his  complete 
works,  with  his  biography  by  H&usser,  was  pub- 
lished at  Stuttgart  m  1850-^51  (8  vols.  8vo.). 

LISTER,  Joseph  Jackson,  an  English  micro- 
scopist,  born  about  1800.  A  merchant  by  pro- 
fession, he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of 


natural  history,  and  was  thus  led  to  the  use  of 
the  microscope,  the  imperfections  of  which 
turned  his  attention  to  its  construction.  He 
succeeded  in  making  ver^  considerable  improve- 
ments, forming  a  combination  of  lenses  thor* 
oughly  achromatic,  and  citable  of  admitting 
observation  over  a  very  extensive  field.  Theae 
improvements  are  described  at  length  by  him 
in  the  *' Philosophical  Transactions'^  for  1829. 
Mr.  Lister  is  not  leas  distingnished  as  an.  ob- 
server than  as  an  inventor.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1882. 

LISTON,  John,  an  English  actor,  bom  in 
London  in  1776,  died  March  22, 1846.  He  was 
educated  at  Dr.  Barrow's  school,  Soho,  and  sub- 
sequently became  second  master  in  the  gnunr 
mar  school  of  St  Martin's,  Leicester  square, 
founded  by  Archbishop  Tenison.  Having  been 
expelled  from  this  establishment  for  acting  in 
plays  with  the  large  boys,  he  went  upon  the 
stt^e,  and  for  several  years  appeared  in  provin- 
ciiu  theatres  with  moderate  success.  His  Dig- 
gory  in  **Sbe  Stoops  to  Ck)nquer''  first  revealed 
his  remarkable  comic  genius.  In  1806  he  ob- 
tained an  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  thea- 
tre, and  by  his  Gawkey  in  the  *'  Ohapter  of 
Accidents"  and  Lord  Grizzle  in  "Tom  Thumb" 
established  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  low 
comedians  of  the  day.  In  1809  he  attempted 
tragedy,  with  but  moderate  success.  His  fiunooi 
character  of  Paul  Pry,  first  performed  in  1826, 
created  at  the  time  an  unusual  sensation .  Among 
his  other  principal  characters  were  Mawwonoy 
Tony  Lumpkin,  Bombastes  Furioso,  and  BSQj 
Lackaday  m  "Sweethearts  and  Wives."  Ha 
retired  from  the  stage  about  1837.  He  was  a 
man  of  exemplary  character. — Mrs.Li8T02r,  wife 
of  the  preceding,  whose  maiden  name  was  Tj- 
rer,  bom  in  London  about  1780,  died  Sept.  19, 
1854.  Though  in  stature  almost  a  dwarf,  ahe 
was  for  many  years  a  favorite  with  the  public 
in  her  acting  as  well  as  in  her  songs.  Her  best 
part  was  that  of  Queen  DoUaloUa  in  Tom  Thuznbi 
She  married  Mr.  Listen  in  1807,  and  bore  Mm 
a  son,  who  became  a  captain  in  the  army,  and 
died  in  Nov.  1864,  and  a  daughter,  who  mar- 
ried Rodwell,  the  musical  composer. 

LISZT,  Fbahz,  a  Hungarian  pianist  and  eaat- 
poser,  bom  in  Raiding,  near  Oedenbarg,  Oct 
22, 1811.  At  6  years  of  age  he  manife^ed  so 
extraordinary  an  aptitude  for  music,  thai  his 
father,  himself  a  musician  of  some  repute^ 
thenceforth  carefully  instructed  him  on  the 
pianoforte.  In  his  9th  year  he  performed  at  a 
public  concert  in  Presburg  at  wMch  were  pres- 
ent several  wealthy  Hungarian  noblemen.  The 
latter,  astonished  at  yoxmg  Liszt^s  talents,  at 
once  proposed  to  contribute  to  his  musical  edu- 
cation during  the  next  6  years.  In  accordance 
with  this  proposition  Liszt,  accompanied  by  ius 
father,  repaired  to  Vienna  and  was  put  under 
the  instraction  of  Karl  Gzemy  and  S^ieri,  with 
whom  he  remained  about  18  months,  after  which 
he  appeared  In  concerts  in  Vienna,  Munich,  tmd 
elsewhere,  with  great  success.  At  Paris,  where 
he  arrived  in  1828,  \l&  received  the  moet  flatter- 
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ing  attentions;  bnt  his  father,  who  was  his  in- 
separable companion,  took  care  that  he  should 
not  be  spoiled  by  the  indiscriminate  praises  lav- 
ished npon  him.  Although  rejected  as  a  pupil 
by  the  e<msert<Uoire  on  account  of  his  foreign 
birth,  he  was  carefully  instructed  in  counter- 
point by  Beicha,  and  not  a  day  passed  in  which 
tie  did  not  give  many  hours  of  practice  to  the 
works  of  Bach  and  other  eminent  composers 
for  the  pianoforte.  When  his  education  was 
considered  finished,  father  and  son  made  lucra- 
tive concert  tours  in  the  provinces  and  in  Eng- 
land. Upon  hi^  return  to  Paris  in  1825,  Franz 
produced  an  opera  in  one  act  entitled  Dan 
StMnehe^  ou  le  chAteau  de  Vamour^  which  only 
escaped  condemnation  on  account  of  the  youth 
of  the  composer.  In  1827  he  lost  his  &ther,  an 
event  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him, 
and  under  the  influence  of  an  unusually  active 
ima^nation  he  surrendered  himself  to  gloomy 
fancies  and  religious  rhapsodies.  An  unhappy 
attachment  to  a  woman  of  rank  at  the  same 
time  prompted  him  to  retire  from  the  world, 
and  for  several  years  he  almost  wholly  relin- 
quished his  art.  In  this  interval  his  plastic 
mind,  quick  at  receiving  impressions,  embraced 
at  different  times  the  doctrines  of  the  St.  Si- 
monists,  the  philosophy  of  Lamennais,  and  the 
vivid  poetic  fancies  of  Victor  Hugo  or  George 
Sand.  During  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  he 
oomposed  a  SympTiionie  rSwlutiannairey  which, 
however,  was  never  published.  The  appearance 
of  Paganini  in  Paris  in  1881  roused  him  from 
this  mood,  and.  Ml  of  the  idea  of  becoming  the 
Paganini  of  the  pianoforte,  he  resumed  his  prac- 
tice on  that  instrument.  In  1835  he  heard  of 
the  success  of  Thalberg  in  Paris,  and,  after  an 
interval  of  8  years,  suddenly  made  his  reap- 
]>earance  there  with  an  6c]at  which  his  long  ab- 
sence had  in  no  respect  diminished.  A  contem- 
porary critic,  in  enumerating  the  qualities  which 
distiuffuishea  both  pianists,  observed :  "  Thalbei^ 
is  the  nrst,  but  Liszt  is  the  only  one."  From  Paris 
Liszt  proceeded  in  1887  to  Italy,  creating  every- 
where a  sensation  not  less  lively  than  that  caused 
by  Paganini.  At  Vienna  he  gave  a  series  of  con- 
certs in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  great  inunda- 
tion of  1888  at  Pesth ;  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
a  deputation  of  Hungarian  noblemen  he  subse- 
qtiently  visited  the  latter  city,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  and  was 
presented  by  the  inhabitants  with  a  sword  of 
nonor  and  the  rights  of  citizenship.  From  this 
period  until  1847  his  career  was  a  succession  of 
triumphs,  and  probably  no  musician  has  in  an 
equal  space  of  time  been  more  honored,  flatter- 
eOf  or  caressed  by  all  ranks  of  society.  In  the 
latter  year,  wearying  of  the  life  of  an  itinerant 
performer,  he  retired  to  a  small  village  in  Ger- 
many, with  the  intention  of  devotmg  himself  to 
a  higher  order  of  composition  than  the  fantasias 
and  other  pianoforte  pieces  which  he  had  pre- 
viously produced.  About  this  time  he  accepted 
an  offer  from  the  dake  of  Weimar  to  assume  the 
post  of  conductor  of  the  court  concerts  and  the 
opera  at  Weimar,  where  he  has  since  resided. 


In  this  position  he  has  made  Weimar  one  of  the 
chief  musical  centres  of  Europe,  and  has  helped 
to  introduce  to  notice^several  of  the  rising  com- 
posers of  Germany.  To  his  exertions  Bichard 
Wasner  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the 
publicity  which  his  operas  now  enjoy.  With 
characteristic  generosity  he  also  afibrds  gratui- 
tous instruction  to  young  pianists,  for  whoee 
benefit  he  gives  private  performances.  As  a 
performer  Liszt  stands  at  the  head  of  what 
has  been  called  the  "prodigious^'  school,  excel- 
ling in  the  production  of  difficult  and  novel 
effects.  His  fingering  is  firm,  vigorous,  and 
wonderfnlly  flexible ;  but  he  labors  under  Uie 
imputation,  not  altogether  unfounded,  of  sacri- 
ficing grace  to  strength,  and  of  a  desire  to 
astonish  rather  than  to  charm  by  his  playins. 
His  compositions  are  liable  of  the  same  criti- 
cism. Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven,  and  the  older 
composers  have,  however,  had  no  more  elo- 
quent interpreter,  notwitnstanding  he  cannot 
always  avoid  substituting  his  own  ideas  for 
theirs.  As  a  performer  his  execution  has  deterio- 
rated during  his  retirement,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  cannot  now  perform  many  of  his  early  pieces, 
distinguished  chiefly  for  their  difficulties.  He 
has  Men  an  active  contributor  to  musical  lit- 
erature, and  is  the  author  of  a  "Biography  of 
Chopin"  (1852),  of  a  work  on  "  The  Gypsies 
and  their  Music"  (Paris,  1859),  and  of  numer- 
ous articles  on  the  operas  of  Wagner  and  other 
subjects  in  the  Neue  ZeiUehriftJ^  Mvsih,  His 
compositions  comprise  a  variety  of  fantasias, 
caprices,  reminiscences,  ^o.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance is  striking,  and  his  features,  though 
angular  and  unprepossessing,  thoroughly  reflect 
his  genius  ana  energy  of  character.  He  pos- 
sesses many  engaging  personal  qualities,  and  is 
distinguished  by  an  almost  profuse  liberality. 

LITOHFIELI),  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Conn.,  border- 
ing on  K  T. ;  area,  885  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
45,258.  It  is  watered  by  the  Housatonic,  Nau- 
gatuck,  and  Farmington  rivers,  with  their 
branches,  which  supply  extensive  water  power. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  in  some  parts  mountain- 
ous, and  the  soil  good.  Iron  ore  abounds  and 
is  extensively  manufactured.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  279,186  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  91,224  of  rye,  299,488  of  oats,  298,511  of 
potatoes,  109,288  tons  of  hay,  1,246,588  Iba  of 
butter,  and  148,518  of  wool.  There  were  17 
grist  mills,  10  iron  founderies,  16  woollen  fac- 
tories, 5  cotton  fhctories,  89  tanneries,  104 
churches,  and  8,828  pupils  attending  public 
schools. — ^Litchfield,  a  township  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  preceding  county;  j>op.  in  1850, 
8,958.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
elevation  which  commands  a  view  noted  for 
its  beauty.  It  contains  a  court  house,  ffaol, 
4  churches  (Congregational,  Episcopal,  lleth* 
odist,  and  Roman  Catholic),  a  private  lunatic 
asylum,  2  academies,  and  a  newspaper  office. 
It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  law 
school,  established  in  1784  by  the  Hon.  Tapping 
Beeve,  but  discontinued  after  his  death.  Of 
late  years  it  lias  been  a  favorite  summer  resort. 
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LITERARY  fflSTORY,  tlie  history  of  books, 
treating  therefore  the  attainmeiits  and  proffress 
of  the  haman  mind  in  every  department,  and  the 
oharacteristic  tendencies  and  opinions  of  every 
age.  Political  and  ecclesiastical  histories  deal 
(£iefly  widi  events;  literary  history,  with 
thought;  each  merges  into  the  other,  and  they 
are  neoessarily  connected  in  any  complete  nar- 
ratiye.  Bibliography,  biography,  and  even  spe- 
cial criticism  are  bat  the  subordinate  parts  of 
literary  history ;  its  main  object  is  to  show  the 
generid  progress  and  phases  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment and  of  flBsthetic  and  moral  culture. 
The  ancients  left  no  example  of  this  species  of 
history.  It  consists  in  large  part  of  generaliza- 
tions from  literary  phenomena,  of  which  Pater- 
culus  ^ves  one  early  instance.  He  shows  by  a 
histoncal  review  that  the  great  men  of  antiquity 
seem  often  to  have  come  in  clusters,  appearing 
almost  contemporaneously  in  particular  places. 
Quintilian  also  introduces  the  principal  authors 
of  Greece  and  Rome  together  in  a  single  chap- 
ter. But  the  classical  and  medieeval  authors 
rendered  scarcely  any  service  to  this  depart- 
ment, except  by  leaving  materials.  From  the 
16th  century  many  more  or  less  comprehensive 
histories  of  European  literature  have  appeared, 
and  the  present  century  especially  has  produced 
valuable  synoptical  views  both  of  European  and 
oriental  literature.  Notwithstanding  the  BiJh 
Uotheca  Uhivetvalis  (1545-56)  of  Oonrad  Ges- 
ner,  and  the  Bibliotheea  Selecta  (1598)  of  the 
Italian  Jesuit  Fossevin,  HaUam  follows  Lord 
Bacon  in  the  assertion  that  no  real  history  of 
letters  had  been  written  up  to  his  time.  Bacon 
compares  the  world,  lacking  this,  to  a  statue  of 
Polyphemus  wanting  his  single  eve.  He  givw 
the  outlines  of  a  scheme  which  should  contain 
**  the  antiquities  and  originals  of  knowledges, 
and  their  sects,  their  inventions,  their  tradi- 
tions,' their  divers  administrations  and  manag- 
ings,  their  flourishings,  their  oppoidtions,  decays, 
depressions,  oblivions,  removes,  with  the  causes 
and  occasions  of  them,  and  all  other  events  con- 
cerning learning,  throughout  the  ages  of  the 
world."  8uch  a  history,  he  says,  would  '^make 
learned  men  wise  in  the  use  and  administration 
of  learning. "  The  principal  attempts  in  the  1 7th 
century  were  the  Prodromus  HistoruB  Literarim 
of  Lambecins  (1659),  in  which  the  design  of  a 
universal  account  of  literature  is  completed  only 
as  far  as  the  times  of  Moses  and  Cadmus,  and 
the  Folyhistor  Literaritu  of  Morhof  (1688),  a 
work  of  erudition  and  judgment,  which  was 
enlarged  by  Fabridus,  and  remained  long  in 
esteem.  A  more  complete  and  regular  synopsis 
was  the  Origine^  progre$9o  estato  attuaU  d^ogni 
litteratura  (1782-^99),  by  the  Jesuit  Andres, 
displaying  extensive  learning,  but  little  philoso- 
phical thought.  A  history  of  modem  arts  and 
sciences  was  meantime  projected  in  Germany. 
The  several  departments  were  distributed  among 
11  savants,  and  J.  G.  Eichhom  undertook  the 
general  survey.  He  afterward  published  a  his- 
tory of  letters  fh>m  the  earliest  ages  (1805-H), 
more  methodical  a&d  specific  than  any  that  had 


preceded  it,  but  showing  a  less  fhmough  ac- 
quaintance with  science  and  the  modoiilttL- 
guages  than  with  oriental  and  theological  Uten- 
ture.    Of  subsequent  general  literary  historiM, 
the  most  important  are  WaohlerV  EauMk 
der  Geschichte  der  Literatw  (8d  enlaiged  ei, 
1888),  and  Grasse's  EdndinuA  der  aUgmBuim 
LiteraturgesehicMe  (1887-56).    The  Italian 
have  excelled  in  histories  of  ti^eir  own  liton- 
ture.     Tiraboschi  (l772-*82)  applies  lumHtf 
particularly  to  the  exposition  of  facts,  aadmakca 
but  a  sparing  use  of  criticism ;  €k>miam  (180i- 
'18)  more  frequently  analyzes  books,  and  cntical- 
ly  appreciates  the  writers;  and  the  Freooh au- 
thor Ginguen6  (1811-'19)  includes  both  the  Latia 
and  native  Hteroture  of  Italy.  Sismondra  hiatoiy 
of  the  literature  of  southern  Europe  is  M  and 
pleasing.    There  is  no  esteemed  complete  hn- 
tory  either  of  French  or  English  literature.  Tha 
colossal  literary  history  of  France  undertakai 
by  the  Benedictines  in  1788  is  still  contanind 
by  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belle»^ 
tres.    Demogeot  in  1857  published  a  bnlliaot 
summary  in  one  volume,     warton's  histoiyof 
English  poetry,  extending  only  to  the  rngn  of 
Elizabeth,  has  remained  a  favorite  work   Hal- 
lam^s  '^Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  En- 
rope  in  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  Oenturiaa^ii 
hajrdly  surpassed  in  respect  of  learning  aoi 
philosophical  criticism  by  any  literary  history. 
In  Germany,  Brucker,  Tennemann,  BoUe,  aiid 
others,  have  written  histories  of  philosophy. 
Menzei  is  the  prindpal  general  historiaa  of 
G^erman  literature  (1828),  Bouterwek  of  mod- 
em poetry  and  eloquence  (1801-'19),  Wilhdai 
von  Schlegel  of  dramatic  literature  (1809-'ll), 
and  Ferdinand  Wolf  of  Spanish  and  PortogiusB 
literature  (1859).    The  most  anthoritatiye  ll)^ 
tory  of  Spanish  literature  is  that  by  Geoift 
Ticknor  (8  vols..  New  York,  1849),— The  worin 
of  chief  importance  on  the  literatures  of  diftr 
ent  nations  are  r^erred  to  at  the  dose  of  the 
articles  under  their  several  heads. 

LITHARGE.    See  Lead. 

LITHGOW,  WiLUAM,  a  Scotch  travellor,  bon 
in  the  parish  of  Lanark  in  1588,  died  there  is 
1640.  He  was  of  humble  parentage,  aod  ai 
soon  as  he  attained  manhood  commenced  a  p^ 
destrian  tour  on  the  continent.  After  travelfiiig 
in  Germany,  Bohemia,  the  Netlierlands,  Svita- 
erland,  and  France,  he  proceeded  to  It^i  tfatt 
visited  Greece,  western  Asia,  and  Egypt,  and  ra- 
tumed  to  England,  bringing  with  hun  **06iiaiB 
rare  gifts  and  notable  relics*'  from  Joidaaaad 
Jerusalem,  which  he  presented  to  Ei^g  JtfMi 
and  the  queen.  Having  remained  a  year  in 
London,  he  set  out  for  western  Africa,  aod  titr- 
ersed  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  n- 
turning  home  through  Hungary,  PoUod,  tad 
Germany.  His  reputation  as  an  adveDtorooi 
traveller  had  by  this  time  become  so  greai 
that  the  court  and  people  of  London  regara- 
ed  him  as  a  public  curiosity,  the  king  hxaM- 
inff  him  with  frequent  and  foliar  andioBoa^ 
while  the  nobles  and  gentry  entertained  him  « 
a  guest    In  1619  he  departed  on  a  third  tour, 
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beariag  reoommendatorj  letters  from  James  to 
all  kinn,  prinoes,  and  potentates.  These  docn- 
mento  however  did  not  mndi  avail  him,  for  on 
arriving  at  Malaga  in  Spain  he  was  arrested  as 
a  spy,  and  snbjeoted  to  torture ;  his  limbs  were 
mangled  and  crushed,  and  his  body  laoeratod 
with  tightened  cords.  Through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  British  consnl,  he  at  length  obtained 
his  liberty,  and  was  conveyed  to  England  in 
1621,  a  helpless  invalid.  His  condition  was  so 
deplorable  that  he  had  to  be  presented  at  court 
reclining  on  a  feather  bed.  On  recovering  his 
health  Lithgow  was  so  imprudent  as  to  assault 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  the  presence  cham- 
ber, which  outrage  consigned  him  for  9  months 
to  the  Marshalsea  prison.  His  latter  days  were 
passed  in  Scotland.  The  flrst  edition  of  his 
'*  Travels"  was  published  in  London  in  1614 
the  latest  in  1814.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
a  history  of  the  siege  of  Breda  (1687). 

LITHIA  (Gr.  Xi^r,  a  stone),  the  oxide  of  the 
metal  lithium,  discovered  by  Arfwedson  in  1818 
in  the  mineral  petallte,  since  found  in  lepidolite, 
spodumene,  and  in  several  varieties  of  mica; 
^mbol  LO,  chemical  equivalent  1^J6.  It  is  an 
alkaline  substence  closelv  allied  to  potadi  and 
soda.  It  is  separated  by  igniting  the  pulverized 
minerals  that  contein  it  with  twice  their  weight 
of  quicklime,  treating  first  with  hydrochloric 
and  then  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  of 
lithia,  being  soluble,  is  thus  separated  from  the 
insoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is  afterward  de- 
composed by  baryta  water,  the  hydrate  of  lithia 
after  filtration  being  recovered  by  evaporation ; 
this  fuses  below  redness ;  but  as  the  alkali  pow- 
erfully attacks  platinum,  the  capsules  employed 
should  be  of  silver.  Lithia  forms  several  salts, 
which  in  general  are  remarkably  fhsible. — ^The 
metal  LiTHnnc  (symbol  L,  chemical  equivalent 
6.58)  was  first  obteined  by  Davy.  It  is  most 
easily  reduced  fh>m  the  chloride  by  the  galvanic 
current.  It  is  a  soft,  ductile,  white  metal,  sus- 
ceptible of  being  welded  and  drawn  into  wire, 
but  has  less  tenacity  than  lead.  It  fuses  at  866*, 
and  is  not  volatilized  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  the 
lightest  solid  body  known,  its  specific  gravity 
being  only  0.5986.  It  bums  brilliantly,  floate 
upon  water,  and  soon  abstracts  its  oxygen,  its 
behavior  being  like  that  of  sodium. 

LITHOGRAPHY  (Gr.  Xi^or,  a  stone,  and 
ypa^,  to  write),  the  art  of  producing  designs 
upon  stone,  and  transferring  them  to  paper  in 
the  ordinary  method  oi  taking  impressions.  It 
may  be  caUed  a  branch  of  engraving;  and  to 
some  extent  in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria, 
for  maps,  botanica]  illustrations,  &c.,  which  re- 
quire very  minute  and  distinct  lines,  stones  are 
cut  with  fine  gravers  of  steel  or  diamond  points 
in  the  same  manner  as  copper  plates  are  en- 
graved. The  cost  is  less  than  ^  that  of  copper- 
plate engraving,  and  from  10,000  to  12,000  im- 
Sressions  may  be  token  from  a  stone  without 
eterioration.  But  in  the  usual  practice  of  the 
art,  the  lines  which  receive  the  ink  are  com- 
posed of  some  gressj  substance,  which  is  ap- 
plied with  a  pen,  crayon,  or  brusn  to  the  stone. 


The  inky  material  is  then  washed  with  a  weak 
acid  solution,  which  has  the  effect  of  hardening 
it,  and  also  eating  awayslightly  the  stone  not 
protected  by  tiie  ink.  Water  is  then  applied, 
which  wets  the  dean  portions  of  the  stone,  leav- 
ing the  greasy  lines  dry;  and  after  this  the 
lithographic  ink  laid  over  the  whole  adheres 
only  to  the  greasy  lines.  The  art  was  invented 
at  die  close  of  the  18tii  century  by  Aloys  Sene- 
felder,  a  Bavarian,  who,  too  poor  to  publish  his 
works,  experimented  with  a  view  to  discover 
some  cheap  method  by  which  he  could  print 
them  himself.  (See  Sknxfsldbb.)  The  process 
was  suggested  to  him  by  his  having  casnally 
made  for  his  mother  a  memorandum  of  clothes 
to  be  sent  to  the  washerwoman  by  writing  upon 
a  slab  of  stone,  which  he  intended  to  copy.  As 
it  lay  before  him  he  thought  to  try  the  effect  of 
applying  printer's  ink  to  the  lines  and  thus  tak- 
ing an  impression,  and  in  1796  succeeded  in 
printing  a  piece  of  music  from  lines  drawn  in 
slight  relief.  Long  before  this,  in  1728,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  named 
Dufay,  described  in  the  Mimoiret  of  the  acad- 
emy a  method  of  engraving  in  reBef  upon 
marble  and  some  other  stones,  by  which,  with 
the  use  of  a  varnish  to  protect  the  portions 
to  be  left  raised,  and  of  acid  to  eat  down 
the  other  portions,  he  produced  upon  tiie  stone 
the  most  delicate  designs;  but  this  was  ap- 
plied to  no  further  purpose.  Senefelder  od- 
toined  a  patent  for  his  process  in  several  of  the 
German  stetes,  and  in  1802  engaged  to  some 
extent  in  the  work  at  Vienna.  He  made  use 
of  his  art  as  a  cheap  method  of  copying  music, 
and  thus  invented  that  department  of  it  known 
as  autography  or  transferring,  which  even  in 
1799  he  had  extended  to  the  copying  of  old 
engravings,  the  method  being  nearly  the  same 
with  that  now  in  use.  He  also  devised  at  the 
same  time  the  several  modes  of  drawing  with 
the  pen,  and  the  crayon  or  chalk,  and  the  point 
engraving.  He  labored  to  extend  his  art 
throughout  Europe,  and  was  continually  devising 
new  modes  of  its  application.  It  was  introduced 
into  Rome  and  London  in  1807,  and  into  Paris 
in  1814.  Everywhere  it  met  with  great  favor, 
and  especially  in  Paris.  Artists  of  distinction 
practised  and  aided  to  perfect  it;  and  it  was 
fashionable  for  the  nobility  to  design  on  stone. 
It  is  said  that  this  was  skilfuUy  practised  by  the 
duchess  de  Berry,  and  that  the  duke  de  Bor- 
deaux pulled  proofs,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
illustrated  ''Gulliver's  Travels."  Lemercier 
cultivated  the  art  with  the  most  distinguished 
and  long  continued  success.  He  contrived  a 
new  autolithographic  paper,  by  the  use  of  which 
painters  and  designers  can  work  at  once  upon 
paper  without  fear  of  their  productions  being 
Injured  in  the  process  of  transferring  them  to 
stone.  In  the  great  exhibition  at  Paris  in  1855 
the  medal  of  honor  was  awarded  to  Lemercier, 
who  was  then  conducting  a  large  establishment 
containing  more  than  100  presses  and  employing 
about  200  workmen.  Count  de  Lasteyrie  in- 
vented the  method  of  facsimile  printing,  appli- 
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cable  to  the  obtaimiig  copies  of  characters  that 
cannot  easily  be  brongbt  into  ordinaiy  typog- 
raphy, and  also  to  maps  in  which  all  the  details 
are  lithographic,  while  the  names  of  places  are 
first  produced  upon  the  paper  by  ordinary  print- 
ing. Engelmann  by  his  knowledge  of  chenus- 
try  was  able  to  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  art 
of  lithographic  printing  in  colors,  or  chromo- 
lithograpliy ;  and  by  the  science  brought  to 
bear  upon,  lithography  generally  in  Paris,  it  has 
there  been  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfec- 
tion than  elsewhere.  Full  treatises  were  pub- 
lished upon  it  in  1819  by  Oonnt  Baucourt  and 
Senefelder.  The  lithographic  art  was  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  in  1821,  and 

*  was  practised  by  Messrs.  Bamet  and  Doolittle 

in  New  York.  There  is  a  favorable  notice  of  it 
with  some  of  the  earliest  specimens  in  the  4th 
volume  of  the  *^  American  Journal  of  Science'^ 
for  1822.  This  country  cannot  boast  of  its  pro- 
gress or  of  any  works  of  merit  in  the  art.  In 
England  its  productions  have  been  of  a  high 
or&r,  especially  in  landscapes ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ackermanns  in  London  wss  long 
&mous  for  the  fine  specimens  it  furnished  in 
immense  numbers  in  this  department,  including 

^t  the  productions  of  Hughe,  Ward,  Westall,  Hard- 
ing, Lane,  and  others.  In  all  civilized  countries 
it  is  practised  to  a  very  ^eat  extent  as  a  cheap 
method  of  furnishing  prints  and  fitcsimiles^  and 
forms  of  checks,  bill^  and  other  papers  used  for 
commercial  purposes. — ^The  best  stones  employ- 
ed in  lithography  are  slabs  of  a  light-colored, 
slaty,  argillaceous  limestone,  found  in  very  ex- 
tensive beds  at  Solenhofen,  near  Pappenheim, 
on  the  Danube.  The  rock  belongs  to  the  upper 
oolite,  and  occurs  in  sheets  and  slabs  of  vari- 
ous thicknesses.  It  is  exceedingly  fine-grained, 
formed  evidently  of  the  finest  sediments;  its  fos- 
sils are  many  of  them  of  the  most  delicate  char- 
acter, among  them  being  found  insects  intermix- 
ed with  other  animal  remains  of  marine  charac* 
ter.  The  quarries  had  long  been  worked  to  fur- 
nish flooring  slabs  before  this  more  valuable 
application  of  the  stone  was  discovered.  Other 
countries  also  have  furnished  lithographic  stones, 
as  those  from  the  cretaceous  formation  of  Bel- 
bdze,  Haute-Garonne,  in  the  French  Pyr6n6es, 
claimed  by  some  to  be  harder  and  better  than 
the  Bavarian.  Those  of  Ch4teauroux  in  France 
are  much  used  for  lithographic  writing.  Others 
have  been  obtained  near  Bath  in  England,  in 
Canada,  and  many  other  places.  But  after  a 
careful  examination  of  samples,  at  the  French 
exhibition  of  1856,  from  Algeria,  Italy,  Portu- 
gal, France,  and  Canada,  the  jury  awarded  the 
superiority  in  the  aggregate  of  good  qualities  to 
those  of  Bavai-ia,  such  as  were  first  used  by 
Senefelder.  The  most  perfect  stones  are  requir- 
ed for  crayon  drawings.  They  should  be  of 
close  and  uniform  texture,  free  from  all  spots, 
stains,  and  colored  veins,  and  are  of  a  pearl  gray 
tint  or  light  buff.  For  pen  and  brush  drawings 
stones  of  somewhat  inferior  quality  will  answer; 
and  for  engraving  the  hardest  are  used  without 
much  regard  to  the  veins  and  other  similar  de- 


fects. To  prepare  them  for  use,  they  aro  lint 
ground  to  a  smooth  and  perfectly  even  fice  aad 
polished;  and  then,  according  to  the  degree  of 
fineness  of  the  intended  drawing,  they  are 
grained  by  rubbing  the  faces  of  two  stones  to- 
gether with  the  intervention  of  finely  ground 
silicious  sand.  To  produce  the  predse  grain 
required  is  a  matter  involving  much  caie  and 
skill.  Stones  that  have  been  once  used  are 
treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  obliterate  all  the 
old  marks  and  prepare  them  for  use  a  seoood 
time. — ^The  next  requisite  to  that  of  a  proper 
stone  is  a  suitable  ink  or  crayons  for  prodociog 
the  drawings.  Of  these  the  mode  of  prepera* 
tion  is  very  variable ;  but  the  essential  ingre- 
dients are  chiefly  soap,  white  wax,  and  Fans 
black.  Various  other  substances  are  slso  em- 
ployed, as  tallow,  mastic^  shell  lac,  YenetiaQ  tuN 
pontine,  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash,  Brans- 
wick  black,  &c.  A  mixture  is  made  and  melted 
together  over  the  fire,  and  the  materials  are 
thus  well  incorporated  together.  More  tallow 
gives  a  softer  crayon  or  "chalk,'*  and  shell  lae 
adds  to  its  hardness.  The  mixture  is  cast  into 
moulds,  and  tljie  pieces  may  afterward  be  point* 
ed  and  used  as  pendla,  or  be  dissolved  in  water 
in  the  same  way  as  India  ink  is  rubbed.  The 
latter  is  used  chiefiyon  the  polished  stones,  and 
may  be  applied  with  fine  camels'  hiur  broshesi 
or  with  fiue  steel  pens,  the  outlines  of  the 
drawing  being  first  transferred  to  the  stone 
from  paper.  The  crayons  are  used  only  upon 
grained  surfaces,  as  their  material  would  not 
adhere  when  rubbed  upon  smoothly  polished 
surfaces.  Their  points  soon  become  dull,  and 
large  numbers  are  kept  ready  sharpened  at  hand. 
The  shading  is  effected  precisely  as  in  other 
drawiuffs  by  the  varying  thickness  or  distance 
apart  of  the  lines.  With  skilfully  drawn  lines 
in  ink  upon  smooth  surfaces,  as  fine  an  effect 
may  be  produced  as  upon  oopper.  Drawings 
are  sometimes  transferred  to  stone  firom  paper. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  first  made  in  a  kind 
of  copying  ink,  called  autographic  ink,  upon 
paper  prepared  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  size,  and 
when  used  are  laid  £sce  down  upon  the  stone 
and  pressed. — ^When  the  stone  has  received  the 
design,  the  next  operation  is  to  fix  it  by  destroy- 
ing the  solubility  of  its  materials^  so  that  it 
may  not  be  entirely  removed  by  water.  This 
is  effected  by  different  chemical  applicatioD% 
among  which  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  may 
advantageously  be  used.  The  former,  large!/ 
diluted  with  water,  is  commonly  preferred,  and 
its  application  is  cialled  etching.  It  is  washed 
over  the  stone,  and  acts  in  several  ways  to  per- 
fect the  operation.  It  dissolves  out  the  alkali 
of  the  ink,  leaving  the  insoluble  portion  to  bard- 
en  upon  the  stone;  it  attacks  the  calcareoos 
material  of  the  stone,  and  thus  lowering  the 
clean  portions  raises  the  inked  portions  in  re- 
lief; it  renders  the  parts  it  attacks  porous  and 
more  susceptible  of  absorbing  water,  the  benefit 
of  which  will  be  seen  in  speaking  below  of  the 
process  of  printing;  and  by  uniting  with  the 
lime  it  forms  a -film  of  calcareous  salt,  which 
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cAotnall 7  oov«n  the  dean  stone  and  prevents 
the  appearance  of  spots  and  blemishes  that  form 
urberever  the  hand  tooohes  the  stone,  or  any 
greasy  matter  reaches  it  in  the  course  of  its  pre- 
paration. The  stone  is  next  washed  with  pure 
water  and  afterward  with  gun  water;  the  ob- 
ject of  the  latter  is  to  preyent  the  coloring  mat- 
ter from  spreadiDg  nnaer  the  pressure  to  which 
the  stone  is  to  be  subjected  in  printing,  and  to 
retain  the  add  that  adheres  to  the  greasj  sub- 
stance, the  quality  of  which  it  is  designed  to 
change.  The  roller  charged  with  priutiDg  ink 
is  then  passed  over  the  stone  till  the  mk  is  round 
to  i^ere  .to  the  drawing.  An  application  of 
gnm  Arabic  in  water  is  next  made,  and  the 
^va  —  stone  is  put  away  fbr  a  day  or  two  that  the  ink 
may  become  well  incorporated  into  it.  When 
required  for  printing,  it  is  secured  in  a  suitable 
press,  and  backed  if  necessary  to  strengthen  it 
with  a  bed  of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  gnm  is 
loosened  by  a  sprinkling  of  dean  water,  and  re- 
moved by  passing  a  wet  sponge  lightly  over 
it,  and  the  ink,  worked  up  on  the  color  teble 
dose  by,  is  rolled  over  the  whole  surface.  That 
this  may  adhere  onlv  to  the  drawing,  the  stone 
must  be  kept  uniformly  wet,  and  some  gum 
must  always  be  present,  though  it  may  be  in  so 
small  a  quantity  as  not  to  be  perceptible.  If 
the  ink  is  found  to  stain  the  stone  in  any  part, 
it  must  be  scraped  off  and  gum  water  applied ; 
and  if  this  does  not  prove  sufficient,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  touch  these  parts  with  acid,  and 
afterward  with  gum  water.  When  the  ink 
is  properly  distributed,  the  paper  is  laid  upon 
the  stone  and  the  impression  is  taken.  With 
each  one  the  moisture  is  removed  from  the 
stone  to  the  paper,  and  must  be  renewed.  The 
ink  employed  for  lithographic  printing  is  a  pe- 
culiar preparation,  a  receipt  for  which  is  given 
in  tiie  artide  Ink.  It  must  be  thick  enough  to 
prevent  its  spreading  too  readily,  so  as  to  run 
upon  the  dean  parts  of  the  stone;  and  it  must 
not  be  so  thick  as  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  paper 
and  take  up  with  it  portions  of  the  chalk  or 
erayon.  When  this  occurs  the  drawing  is  spoil- 
ed after  a  few  impressions.  In  very  warm 
weather  it  is  sometimes  found  impossible  to  go 
on  witii  the  ink  ordinarily  employed.  At  other 
times  it  is  occasionally  found  necessary  to  lay 
adde  the  stone  for  a  few  days  to  give  the  draw- 
ing time  to  reharden ;  but  it  must  not  be  allow- 
ed to  become  too  hard,  as  it  would  then  refuse 
to  take  the  ink.  A  spedal  preserving  ink  or 
ramish  is  made  use  of  to  protect  the  drawing 
from  becoming  too  hard,  when  it  is  desirable  to 
leave  it  for  a  long  time. —  The  quality  of  the 
paper  is  a  matter  that  requires  attention.  If  it 
contain  any  gritty  substances,  it  will  soon  act 
upon  the  stone;  plaster  in  ito  composition  soon 
causes  the  lines  to  be  clogged ;  and  alum  attacks 
the  gum  and  ruins  the  drawing.  It  is  even  bet- 
ter to  use  unsized  pap^  whenever  the  strength 
ai  this  is  sufficient.  The  printer  should  be  able 
to  appredate  the  character  of  the  work  in  hand, 
for  upon  his  manner  of  applying  the  ink  the 
general  tone  of  the  impressions  may  in  great 


part  depend.  Their  perfection  is  also  in  part 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  paper  as  to  proper 
amount  of  moisture,  and  to  his  manner  of  regu- 
lating the  press.  The  apparatus  employed  for 
this  purpose,  though  greatly  improvea  f^om  that 
formerly  in  use,  has  still  the  appearance  of 
dumsiness  and  imperfection.  The  stone  is  set 
in  a  teble,  which  can  be  run  upon  rollers  turned 
by  a  hand  crank  under  a  fizea  wooden  scraper 
edge.  This  presses  down  upon  the  leather 
sheet  or  tympan  that  covers  the  moistened 
printing  paper  and  its  paper  backers,  which  are 
first  laid  upon  the  face  of  the  stone.  Bettor 
results  are  thus  attained  than  by  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery worked  by  steam,  which  to  some  ex- 
tent is  applied  to  this  process.  With  each  im- 
pression the  stone  is  wetted  and  inked.  The 
number  of  perfect  copies  obtainable  from  crayon 
drawings  upon  stone  is  from  600  to  1,600.  Fine 
ink  drawings  furnish  about  6,000,  and  those  in 
coarse  lines  have  afforded  as  many  as  80,000 
without  deterioration.  Transfers  from  sted 
and  copper  pktes  and  engraved  stone  to  phme 
stone  yield  from  1,000  to  6,000  prints,  vary- 
ing with  the  Quality  of  the  drawing,  dec.  These 
are  much  used  for  printing  maps  and  commer- 
cial blanks,  of  which  very  large  numbers  are 
required.  The  method  is  to  take  an  impression 
fk'om  the  original  plate  or  engraved  stone  in 
transfer  ink  on  paper  prepared  with  a  soluble 
coating  of  gum,  starch,  and  alum.  This  is  laid 
fi&ce  downward  upon  the  stone,  and  ran  through 
the  press.  The  back  of  tiie  paper  being  wet, 
the  moisture  partially  dissolves  the  sizing,  so 
that  tiie  ink  is  left  upon  the  stone,  when  the 
paper  is  stripped  ofl^  and  a  further  application 
of  water  completely  dissolves  and  removes  the 
sizmg.  The  ink  is  then  treated  as  before  de- 
scribed.— Ghromolithograpby,  which  has  heea 
most  successfully  practised  by  Engelmann  in 
Paris,  is  a  method  of  printing  colors  by  the  use 
of  a  succession  of  blocks,  each  having  a  single 
color  distributed  in  its  appropriate  places,  a 
process  very  similar  to  that  described  in  Calico 
^BiKTiNo.  The  effect  desired  may  be  attained 
partly  by  the  superposition  of  properly  selected 
colors  as  wdl  as  by  their  juxtepoeition.  Some 
examples  of  printing  in  this  branch  of  the  art  are 
partionlarly  described  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Digby 
Wyott,  "The  Industrial  Arts  of  the  Nineteenth 
Oentury,''  1861;  also  in  the  London  *'Athe- 
nssum,'*  June  18, 1868. — Senefelder  made  many 
experiments  upon  zinc  as  a  substitute  for  stone 
in  the  processes  peculiar  to  lithography.  The 
metal  in  many  respects  is  extremely  well  adapt- 
ed for  this  use ;  and  at  the  dose  of  their  report 
upon  the  specimens  of  the  lithographic  art  in 
the  Parisian  exhibition,  the  Jury  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  great  advantages  offered  by  the 
art  called  zincography  are  little  appreciated. 
Zinc  plates  cost  but  litUe,  are  very  easily  pre- 
pared, and  designs  upon  them  are  made  with 
great  facility.  The  metal  takes  fat  inks,  and 
ite  polished  surfsuse  rejects  water,  while,  when 
roughened  by  graining  with  sand  and  water  or 
by  acid  or  other  agent,  it  is  wetted  almost  as 
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well  as  lithographic  stone.  Prepared  by  aid 
of  an  alicaline  solution,  its  sarfaoe  becomes  so 
hard,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  suboxide,  that 
it  will  £^ye  from  6,000  to  8,000  good  impres- 
rions.  The  art  of  drawing  upon  it  can  easily 
be  learned  in  two  days  by  a  skilful  operator. 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  drawings  of  machin- 
ery and  for  architectural  designs. — ^Lithography 
derives  a  new  interest  from  the  apphcation 
of  photography  in  furnishing  its  designs.  Mr. 
Macpherson  of  Rome  was  the  first  to  obtain 
photographs  on  stone  for  the  purpose  of  print- 
ing them  in  the  ordinary  method  of  treating 
other  dedgns.  He  called  the  art  photolithog- 
raphy, and  by  the  French,  who  have  also  cm- 
tivatod  it  with  great  success,  it  is  named  UthO' 
photographie.  He  obtained  a  coating  of  bitu- 
men, sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  by  Niepce^s 
method  of  pouring  its  solution  in  sulphuric 
ether  upon  the  stone  and  allowing  the  ether  to 
evaporate.  To  this  coating  a  negative  on  glass 
or  waxed  paper  is  applied,  and  by  exposure  to 
the  full  ravs  of  the  sun  a  faint  impression  is  ob- 
tained. By  sulphuric  ether  the  bitumen  is  all 
removed  except  the  portion  acted  upon  by  the 
light,  which  by  this  agent  has  been  made  in- 
soluble in  ether.  The  stone,  beiuff  washed,  is 
ready  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  lithog- 
rapher. Messrs.  Gutting  and  Bradford  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  have  devised  a  method  which 

Sromises  to  be  of  great  importance  in  obtaining 
irectly  exact  copies  of  objects  either  in  reduced 
or  enlarged  scale.  The  stone  is  coated  with  a 
film  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  4  oz.  of  gum 
Arabic  with  a  quart  of  water  and  160  grains 
each  of  sugar  or  molasses  and  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash. The  object  of  the  sugar  is  to  prevent  the 
gum  fh>m  attaching  itself  too  directly  to  the 
stone,  and  the  chromic  salt  has  the  efiect  of 
rendering  the  portions  of  gum  acted  upon  by 
the  liffht  to  some  extent  insoluble  or  fixed. 
After  being  exposed  in  the  camera  or  placed 
under  a  negative,  the  stone  is  washed  with  a 
solution  of  soap,  which  removes  all  but  that 
portion  of  the  film  which  the  light  has  touched. 
Upon  the  preserved  portions  an  insoluble  soap 
is  formed,  upon  whicn  the  ink  is  afterward  re- 
ceived. By  the  process  of  M.  Poitevin  the 
stone  is  covered  with  one  or  more  films  of  a 
mixture  of  albumen  or  gelatine,  and  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  It  is 
then  exposed  while  moist  in  the  camera,  or  is 
dried  to  receive  a  negative  picture.  It  is  after- 
ward moistened  with  a  sponge  to  receive  the 
lithographic  ink,  which  will  adhere  only  to 
those  parts  upon  which  the  light  has  acted— an 
efiect  Just  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  process  of 
Messrs.  Cutting  and  Bradford.  This  branch  of 
the  art  is  regarded  as  particularly  appropriate 
for  topographical  maps,  which,  being  drawn 
originally  on  a  larger  scale  than  required,  may 
be  very  fully  illustrated,  and  all  their  perfection 
be  retained,  in  the  redaced  scale.  The  lettering 
on  the  original  can  be  drawn  so  small  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  topographical  features.  The 
whole  being  then  reduced,  perfect  distinctness 


is  retained,  while  the  letters,  which  are  proper- 
ly no  part  of  such  a  map,  may  require  a  micro- 
scope to  bring  their  forms  into  view. 

LITHOTOMY,  and  LxTHOTMTT.  SeeSroHi. 

LITHUANIA  rPol.  Litwa)^  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  eastern  Lurope,  now  belonging,  to  the 
Russian  empire,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
part  included  in  the  East  Prussian  district  of 
Gumbinnen,  but  which  in  the  middle  agesfoim- 
ed  an  independent  state,  and  subsequently  a 
great  principality  or  grand  duchy  united  with 
Polana.    At  the  period  of  its  greatest  power 
in  the  14th  century  it  extended  from  the  shoieB 
of  the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Black  sea,  and 
ttom  the  northern  Bug  to  the  Don.    At  the 
time  of  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland,  in 
1772,  it  consisted  of  the  palatinates  of  Wiba, 
Troki,  Novogrodek,  Brzeso,  Vitebsk,  PoloUk, 
and  Mstislav,  and  the  duchy  of  Samogitia;  al- 
most Hie  whole  of  these  territories  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Rusnan  governments  of  WUna  and 
Grodno,or  Lithuania  proper,  of  Vitebsk,  Mobilev, 
and  Minsk,  and  in  the  government  of  Aogosto- 
wo  in  the  Russian  kingdom  of  Poland.    Lithu- 
ania is  generallv  a  fiat  and  low  country,  covered 
in  great  part  with  sand  heaths,  forests,  marshes, 
and  fens.   The  marshes  of  Pinsk,  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  Minsk,  are  very  extensive,  and  form  a 
kind  of  dreary  and  gloomy  desert.  The  prindul 
rivers  are  the  Niemen,  Dtina,  Wilia,  Dnieper,  Be- 
resina,  and  Pripetz,  all  of  which  abound  in  fish. 
The  chief  exportable  productions  are  grains,  flaXi 
hemp,  honey,  timber,  cattle,  and  horses.  Among 
the  wild  animals  are  bears,  wolves,  elks,  lynxes, 
wild  hogs,  foxes,  and  the  aurochs  or  European 
bison,  which  is  now  confined  exdasivdy  to  the 
forests  of  Bialowica  in  the  government  of  Grod* 
no.    The  climate  is  moderate  and  healthy.   The 
inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  Lithuanians  proper, 
Poles,  Russians,  Tartars,  and  Jews.— lithaaDia 
is  first  mentioned  under  this  name  about  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  century,  when  the  inhab- 
itants were  little  more  than  half  savages  liring 
on  the  rude  products  of  their  extensive  foresta 
They  were  long  tributary  to  various  neighbo^ 
ing  Russian  principalities,  and,  having  recove^ 
ed  their  independence,  became  involved  in  the 
18th  century  m  a  long  struggle  with  the  knights 
sword-bearers,  who  established  themselves  on 
the  shores  of  t^e  Baltic,  and  in  connection  with 
the  Teutonic  order  subaued  and  converted  the 
kindred  pagan  tribes  of  the  Prussians  and  oth- 
ers.   Though  inferior  to  their  enenues  in  the 
art  of  war.  the  Lithuanians  not  only  mmtaiMd 
their  fi*eeaom,  but  also  commenced  a  series  of 
aggressive  wars  with  their  eastern  neighbofii 
and  rapidly  grew  in  power.    Ringold  appears 
as  the  first  great  prince  or  grand  duke  ti  the 
united  country  before  the  middle  of  the  18tb 
century.    His  son  Mindog  received  the  royal 
diadem  from  the  pope  after  having  adopted  the 
Christian  religion,  and  was  oro  wned  at  Novogro- 
dek,  but  soon  relapsed  into  paganism.    Undsr 
Gedimin,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  14th  oentoiy, 
Lithuania  became  a  powerftil  state  by  the  ec^ 
quest  of  Volhynia,  the  prinoipalitiea  of  Kiev  and 
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Tohernigov,  and  others.  H!s  son  and  sncoessor, 
Olgerd,  eyen  thrice  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
Moscow.  The  son  of  the  latter,  Jagiello,  who  mar- 
ried  Hedvig,  the  daughter  of  King  Lonis  of 
Poland,  becoming  king  of  that  country,  united 
with  it  Lithuania,  and  converted  his  hereditarj 
subjects  to  Ohristianitj.  Under  the  last  king 
of  his  house  in  Poland,  Si^smund  II.  Augustus, 
the  two  countries  were  still  more  closely  unit- 
ed in  1669,  though  Lithuania  retained  separate 
armies,  finances,  and  laws. — The  Ltthuanian 
Language,  the  Lettic,  and  the  now  extinct 
old  Prussian,  form  the  Lithuano-Slavic  group 
of  the  Indo-European  family  of  langu^zes. 
The  Lithuanian  is  spoken  in  parts  of  Eaist 
Prussia,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  Samo- 
j^tia,  and  in  Lithuania  proper.  Its  close  aflSn* 
ity  to  the  Sanscrit  ana  relation  to  other  lan- 
guages have  been  established  by  Bohlen,  Bopp, 
and  others.  The  Latin  form  of  writing  was 
introduced  with  the  religion  of  Rome.  The 
▼owels  are  the  Italian  a,  «,  i  (or  y),  0,  u,  the 
pronunciation  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
use  of  the  8  French  accents  ^',  %  ^\  and  u  (ttoy 
The  consonants  are :  h.e  (as  m  Polish  J^he  Ger- 
man f,  like  ts  in  English),  6ot  ez  (the  Polish  », 
Eng.  Uih\  d^  g  (hard),  i  before  vowels  (PoL  j, 
Eng.  y  consonant),  h^l,  t  (resembling  rQ,  m, 
«&,!»,  r.  «  (as  in  Polish,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
I^Sfish  words),  u  (Eng.  %h\  t,  to  (Eng.  «),  s  (as 
in  Polish  and  English),  I  (Eng.  f).  There  is  no 
letter  K  A  dropi^  naisal  sound  is  marked  by  a 
little  line  in  the  vowels.  like  the  Blavic  tongues 
and  the  Latin,  the  Lithuanian  has  no  article,  and 
8  genders  for  nouns  and  adjectives.  There  are 
7  cases  of  declension,  the  same  as  in  Polish : 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  voca- 
tive, instrumental,  and  locative.  The  noun  has 
6  forms  of  declension,  depending  upon  the  ter- 
mination and  gender.  There  are  8  numbereL 
singular,  dual,  and  plural.  The  declension  of 
the  adjective  resembles  that  of  the  noun.  The 
comparative  degree  is  formed  by  emu  or  mti^, 
the  superlative  by  au9M  or  ausa.  The  numerals 
are :  icienM  (Lat  unm\  du  (Lat.  duo\  try$ 
(Lai.  tre8\  ketwri  (Lat.  quatttoTy  Pol.  atery)^ 
penks  (Pol.  pife),  uesii  (Lat.  mx,  Pol.  «sfi^, 
9eptyni  (Lat.  SepUnC)^  (mtuni  (Lat.  oeto^  6er. 
acht\  diwyni  (Pol.  deiewifS),  demmti  (Pol. 
dneiif^y  Lat.  tieeem),  &c.  The  pronouns  re- 
semble those  of  most  Indo-European  languages. 
The  tenses  of  the  verb  are  the  present,  imper- 
fect, perfect,  pluperfect,  and  future ;  it  has  con- 
junctive, factitive,  inchoative,  frequentative,  and 
reciprocal  forms,  various  participles,  and  a  pas- 
sive formed  by  auxiliaries.  The  language  is  rich 
in  formatives  and  particles  of  every  kind.  Prep- 
ositions govern  the  cases  of  declension.  Gram- 
mars have  been  published  in  German  by  Rubig 
(1747),  Ostermeyer  (1791),  Mielcke  (1800),  and 
others ;  dictionaries  by  Ruhig  (1747)  and  Mielcke 
(1800);  a  Polish-Latin-Lithuanian  dictionary  by 
the  Jesuit  Schymoid  (died  in  1681),  whose  ser- 
mons are  the  earliest  extant  work  printed  in 
the  language.  There  is  hardly  any  Lithuanian 
literature,  the  principal  productions  being  pop- 


ular songs,  religious  and  liturgical  hymns,  rid- 
dles, and  other  poetry. 

LITMUS,  a  blue  coloring  substance,  obtained 
from  the  lichen  rocella  tinetaria,  which  is  col- 
lected on  the  Oanary  and  Oape  Yerd  islands 
and  the  coasts  of  N.  Africa,  and  brought  to 
Holland.  The  plants,  being  cleaned  from  earthy 
matters,  are  coarsely  powdered  and  macerated 
for  several  weeks,  with  occasional  agitation,  in 
a  mixture  of  urine,  lime,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  carbonate  of  potash.  By  the  reaction  of 
these  substances  upon  the  acid  properties  of 
the  plants,  which  are  themselves  without  color, 
their  peculiar  coloring  matters 'are  developed. 
The  mass  as  it  ferments  is  first  red,  and  then 
becomes  intensely  blue.  After  this  change  it  is 
mixed  with  chalk  or  other  earthy  substance  to 
give  it  consistence,  and  the  preparation  is  com- 
pleted by  moulding  it  into  little  rectangular 
cakes.  In  this  state  it  is  the  commercial  litmus. 
The  cakes  are  of  indigo  blue  or  deep  violet  color, 
and  of  friable  texture.  The  coloring  matter  is  ex- 
tracted by  alkalies,  partially  by  water  and  alco- 
hol The  a<)ueous  mfusion  is  used  to  prepare 
the  slips  of  litmus  paper,  which  are  employed 
by  chemists  as  a  test  of  acids  and  alkalies.  Un-  ( 
sized  paper  is  either  dipped  into  the  liquid,  or 
this  is  brushed  over  its  surface;  and  when  the 
paper  has  been  dried  it  is  carefully  preserved 
m  well  stopped  vials.  A  bit  of  it  moistened 
and  exposed  to  acid  vapors,  or  to  any  liquid 
having  the  slightest  acid  reaction,  is  immediate- 
ly changed  from  blue  to  red ;  and  thus  changed, 
it  becomes  a  test  of  alkalies,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  restore  its  former  color.  It  differs  from 
most  other  vegetable  blues,  which  by  the  action 
of  alkalies  are  generally  rendered  green. 

LITRE,  the  French  elemental  unit  of  liquid 
and  other  measures  of  capacity.  It  is  the  cubic 
dMnUtrey  equal  to  61.02705  cubic  inches,  which 
is  nearly  j|  or  0.22  of  an  imperial  gallon.  The 
kilolitre  is  of  the  capacity  of  a  cubic  metre. 

UTTA,  PoMPSo,  count,  an  Italian  historian, 
bom  in  Milan,  Sept.  27, 1781,  died  there,  Aug. 
17, 1852.  Enlisting  in  1804  as  a  common  sol- 
dier, he  attained  a  high  position  in  the  French 
army,  which  he  left  in  1814.  Under  the  revo- 
lutionary ffovemment  of  Lombardy  in  1848  he 
officiated  for  a  short  time  as  minister  of  war 
and  commander  of  the  national  guard  of  Milan. 
He  is  the  author  of  Famiglis  celebre  Italiane 

il819-*52),  containing  the  history  of  75  eminent 
talian  families,  and  as  renowned  for  its  superb 
execution  as  for  its  historical  accuracy. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  a  township  and  village  of 
Herkimer  co.,  K  Y.,  on  the  line  of  the  New 
York  central  railroad,  and  on  the  Erie  canal, 
which  here  passes  through  a  picturesque  defile 
about  2  miles  long;  pop.  of  the  township  in 
1855,  4,980 ;  of  the  village,  8,984.  The  Mohawk 
river  has  here  a  fall  of  42  feet  in  f  of  a  mile,  fur- 
nishing great  water  power.  The  village  con- 
tains 4  paper  mills,  2  woollen  factories,  2  flour- 
ing mills,  a  starch  factory,  8  large  shoe  manu- 
faotories,  a  bank,  and  9  churches. 
LTITLE  ROOK,  a  dty  of  Arkansas,  capital 
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of  the  state  and  of  Polflski  oo.,  sitaated  on  tiie 
S.  bank  of  the  Arkansas  river,  about  800  m. 
above  its  month,  and  abont  the  same  distance 
below  the  point  where  it  enters  the  state;  lat 
84**  40'  N.,  long.  92""  12'  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  abont 
4,000  or  5,000.  It  is  built  upon  the  first  bed  of 
rooks  that  is  met  with  in  ascending  the  Arkan- 
sas. Its  elevation  is  not  more  than  40  or  60 
feet;  but,  about  two  miles  above,  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  rises  abruptly  into  a  precipi- 
tous range  of  clifb,  some  400  or  600  feet  in 
height)  known  as  the  Big  Rock.  The  name 
LitSe  Bock  is  antithetical  to  this.  On  some  of 
the  earlier  maps  it  is  laid  down  as  Acropolis,  or 
Arcopolis.  This  name  was  given  to  it  by  an 
act  of  the  territorial  legislature,  which  has 
never  been  formally  repealed ;  but  it  never  ob- 
tained popular  recognition.  The  growth  of  the 
dty  has  been  retarded  by  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
trade  with  the  interior  and  for  communication 
with  other  places,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  title 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
built  has  been  in  litigation  until  very  recently. 
The  navigation  of  the  Arkansas  river  is  uncer- 
tain, and  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  it 
is  often  entirely  closed.  At  present,  however, 
a  railroad  to  Memphis  is  constructing,  and  other 
improvements  of  the  same  kind  are  contemplat- 
ed. A  company  has  also  been  organized  for  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  telegraph  to  Memphis, 
with  severd  branches.  The  state  capitol,  of  brick, 
stuccoed,  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the 
bank  of  tiie  river.  Among  other  public  build- 
ings are  the  United  States  arsenal,  and  Camp- 
bellite,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and 
Roman  Oatholic  churches.  The  state  peniten- 
tiary is  abont  a  mile  from  the  city.  There  are 
\  several  flourishing  academies  and  schools,  and  2 
or  8  weekly  newspapers.  A  gas  company  has 
been  formed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  works 
will  be  in  operation  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year  (1860).  Quarries  of  excellent  slate  are  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Little  Bock,  and  even 
in  ihe  bank  on  which  the  town  is  built.  The 
country  around  is  generally  poor,  except  in  the 
Arkansas  bottom.  The  situation  of  the  city  it- 
self is  dry,  and  generally  healthful.  A  brook, 
forming  a  considerable  valley,  flows  through  the 
city.  There  are  some  handsome  private  dwell- 
ings; and  the  wide  streets,  spacious  grounds 
and  gardens,  and  profusion  of  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery,  give  it,  especially  in  summer,  a  very 
pleasant  and  picturesque  appearance.  Little 
Bock  was  founded  about  1820,  and  in  Oct.  1820 
was  made  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government. 
LITTLETON,  or  Ltttklton,  Sib  Thomas,  an 
English  jurist,  born  in  Devonshire  early  in  the 
15th  century,  died  in  Frankley,  Worcestershire, 
Aug.  28,  1481.  His  father's  name  was  West- 
cote,  but  he  substituted  for  it  that  of  his  mater- 
nal grandfather.  He  most  probably  received 
his  collegiate  education  at  Oambridge,  whence 
he  afterward  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple, 
where  he  was  nominated  reader  of  law  lectures. 
Henry  VI.  made  him  steward  (or  judge  of  the 
court  of  the  palace  or  marshalsea)  of  the  king's 


household,  and  on  May  18, 1455,  a  king's  ser- 
geant, in  which  capacity  he  rode  the  northem 
circuit  as  indge  of  asnxe.  On  the  depodtioa 
of  Henry,  his  successor  Edward  lY.  confirmed 
to  Littleton  all  the  offices  and  honors  he  bad 
received  from  the  Lancastrians.  In  1466  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  coort  of 
common  pleas.  His  famous  treatise  on  ^*TeD- 
ures,"  originally  written  in  Norman  Freocfa, 
and  translated  into  English  in  1539,  from  Ha 
great  chanffes  in  the  law  of  real  property,  no 
longer  receives  as  much  attention  from  the  stu- 
dent as  formerly.  It  is  a  model  of  logical  de- 
duction of  consequences  from  premises ;  but  its 
symmetry  is  obscured  by  the  learned  commen- 
tary of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  which  usually  accom- 
panies it. 

LITTORALE,  or  properly  Lttobale  (Lai 
and  It.,  belonging  to  the  sea  shore),  the  name 
of  two  strips  of  land  on  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  sea,  of  which  the  eastern,  known 
as  the  Hungarian  Littorale,  has  often  figured  as 
a  province  in  Austrian  history.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Croatian  military  district,  was 
converted  into  a  civil  district  of  Hungary  bj 
Maria  Theresa,  formed  a  part  of  the  French 
province  of  Illyria  under  Napoleon,  was  re- 
taken by  Austria  in  1814,  reannezed  to  Hun- 
gary in  1828,  occupied  by  the  ban  of  Croatia, 
Jellachich,  in  the  war  of  1848,  and  attached  to 
that  province  by  Francis  Joseph  in  1849.  Its 
principal  places  are  Fiume,  Buccari,  and  Porto 
Re ;  area  about  180  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  25,000. 

LITTRfi,  Matodlikn  Paul  Emilb,  a  Frend 
publicist  and  philologist,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  1, 
1801.  He  was  educated  for  the  profession  d 
medicine,  but  his  attention  has  always  been 
given  chiefly  to  philosophical  and  literary  par- 
suits.  After  the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  in 
which  he  was  an  active  participant,  he  became 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Natumal  news- 
paper, the  organ  of  the  democratic  party,  bii 
connection  with  which  lasted  until  its  sopprea- 
sion  in  1801.  He  wrote  a  number  of  papers  ftr 
the  Dietionnaire  de  mSdecine^  among  which  ii 
an  important  article  on  Asiatic  cholera.  In 
1887,  in  concert  with  M.  Dexeimeris,  he  estab- 
lished a  medical  and  surgical  journal,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  employed  in  editing  and  trans- 
lating the  works  of  Hippocrates.  The  first  vol- 
ume appeared  in  1889,  and  procured  his  admia- 
sion  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions.  Eight 
volumes  had  appeared  in  1868,  and  the  work  is 
stUl  unfinished.  In  1889-*40  Littr^  published  a 
translation  of  Strauss's  "Life  of  Jesus."  Hebe- 
came  a  prominent  promoter  of  the  doctrines  of 
Anguste  Comte,  of  which  he  gave  a  clear  ^op- 
sis  in  his  work  De  laph%lo9aphisfontwe(?u^ 
1845),  and  which  he  has  defended  and  elocida^ 
ed  in  a  series  of  pamphlets.  In  1844  be  had 
been  appointed  by  his  colleagues  of  the  insdtnte 
successor  to  Fauriel  for  continuing  the  Hiitoin 
litUraire  de  la  France,  the  Slst,  22d,  and  28d 
volumes  of  which  are  indebted  to  him  for  im- 
portant contributions.  In  1847  he  pnWisbed  in 
the  Beioue  dee  devx  mondee  a  paper  entitled  Ia 
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with  a  translation  in  Terse  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Diad  into  Uie  French  language  of  the  18th 
oentary,  which  attracted  considerable  notice. 
In  1848  he  mingled  actively  in  politics,  and  held 
the  honorary  office  of  municipal  councillor  of 
Paris,  and  in  1849  published  his  Application  de 
la  phxUmphie  pontioe  au  gauMmemerU  des  to- 
cUti$,  et,  en  particulier^  d  la  crise  actuelle.  In 
1854  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Journal 
da  sonants.  Among  his  other  works  are  a 
translation  of  Pliny's  "Natural  History,"  which 
appeared  in  Nisiurd's  Collection  des  dassiquea 
iatins  (1848) ;  Conservation^  rSvolution  et  posU 
tidsme  (1852);  Sur  la  mort  de  M.  Augusts 
Oomte  (1857) ;  Paroles  de  pkUosophie  positioe 
(1859) ;  Dietionnaire  etymologiquc  de  la  langue 
Franfaise  (1860). 

LITTKO  W,  Joseph  Johann  von,  a  German 
astronomer,  bom  in  BischoMeinitz,  Bohemia, 
March  18,  1781,  died  in  Vienna,  Nov.  80, 1840. 
He  studied  at  Prague  from  1798  to  1798,  but  in 
1807  became  professor  of  asti*onomy  at  Cracow. 
The  war  of  1809  caused  the  dissolution  of  the 
university  there,  and  Littrow  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment in  that  of  Kasan.  In  181 6  he  became 
saperintendent  of  an  observatory  on  the  Blocks- 
berg  in  Buda,  and  some  years  later  professor  of 
astronomy  in  the  university  of  Vienna.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  observatory  of  Vienna  is  chiefly 
due  to  his  exertions.  He  wrote  many  valuable 
works  on  astronomy.  His  eldest  son,  Eabl  Lttd- 
wiG,  was  his  assistant  from  the  year  1881,  and 
after  his  death  succeeded  him  as  superintendent 
of  the  observatory. 

LITURGY  (Gr.  Xctrovfyyco,  a  public  act  or 
service),  in  general,  the  totality  of  the  prayers 
and  ceremonies  which  are  used  by  a  church  for 
the  Celebration  of  divine  worship^    More  com- 
monly, however,  it  is  taken  in  a  narrower  sense, 
and  denotes  those  formularies  or  books  which 
contain  these  prayers  and  ceremonies.    Those 
Tvho  administered  the  liturgy  were  called  in  the 
ancient  church  Xcirovpyoi,  a  term  which  denoted 
in  Athens  the  managers  of  public  spectacles, 
but  was  later  taken  exclusively  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical sense.    Some  scholars  have  made  the  doc- 
trine of  liturgies  a  special  branch  of  practical 
theology,  called  liturgies,  which  contains  8  parts, 
▼iz.:  dogmatical,  or  an  investigation  into  the 
essence  and  nature  of  liturgy  (divine  service) ; 
historical,  or  the  history  of  the  various  litur- 
gies; and  practical,  or  the  application  of  the 
resalts  of  the  two  former  parts  to  the  present 
condition  of  divine  worship.    Christian  liturgies 
are  divided  into  8  classes,  those  of  the  eastern, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  of  the  Protestant 
churches.    I.  Eastern  Chureh,   Among  the  lit- 
urgies ascribed  to  Sts.  Pet^r,  Matthew,  Hark, 
and  James,  the  last  is  the  most  important.    It 
is  the  liturgy  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.    The 
original  may  date  as  far  back  as  the  2d  century, 
bnt  many  additions  have  been  made  in  later 
times.  The  liturgy  of  Mark  (Alexandrine  litur- 
gy) is  ascribed  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  still 
forms  the  main  part  of  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopian 


liturgies.  A  8d  very  important  liturgy  is  con- 
tained in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (1.  viii.); 
tradition  ascribed  it  to  Clement  of  Rome,  but 
modem  investigations  have  shown  that  its  ori- 
gin must  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  liturgies 
of  Basil  and  Chrysostom  are  revisions  of  the 
litur^  of  James,  and  are  the  main  sources  of 
the  hturgy  of  the  Russian  church.  Branches  of 
it  are  the  Armenian  and  Nestorian  liturgies  and 
several  others  of  minor  importance.  II.  Latin 
Chureh.  The  first  beginninss  of  the  Roman  lit- 
urgy undoubtedly  reach  back  to  the  days  of  the 
earliest  bishops.  History  can  trace  them  as  far 
as  Leo  I.,  or  at  least  Gelasius  I.  (492-^96).  In 
the  language  of  the  church,  the  word  liturgy 
applies  oTklj  to  the  mass.  Gregory  I.  gave  it  its 
name,  and  brought  it  in  main  into  that  shape 
which  it  still  haa  Pius  Y.  in  1670  established 
it  as  Missale  Eomanum^  which  was  revised  by 
Clement  YIU.  and  Urban  yni.  TheAmbrosian 
liturgy,  the  palladium  of  the  church  of  Milan,  is 
referred  by  tradition  to  Barnabas  as  its  author. 
It  differs  but  little  from  the  Roman,  and  it  still 
remains  in  use  in  the  churches  of  Milan.  The 
Mozarabic  litur^  in  Spain  had  undoubtedly  a 
very  early  origin;  it  was  approved  by  Isidore 
of  Seville  and  the  4th  council  of  Toledo.  The 
Oallican  church  had  a  Gallican  liturgy,  among 
the  authors  of  which  Hilary  of  Poitiers  is  named. 
It  was  n*adually  supplanted  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Roman  liturgy  after  the  time  of  the  Car- 
lovingians.  III.  Protestant  Churches.  Luther, 
Zwingli,  and  Calvin  published  new  liturgical 
works  for  the  Protestant  churches;  but  in  tiio 
reformation  of  divine  worship  no  uniformity 
was  aimed  at  by  them,  and  a  great  variety  of 
liturgies  prevailed.  The  liturgies  of  the  16th 
century  were  in  the  main  retained  until  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  ascendency 
of  a  new  theology  (rationalism)  produced  a 
radical  change  both  in  the  spirit  and  the  form 
of  divine  worship.  At  the  present  day  the 
churches  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  have  in 
many  points  returned  to  the  liturgy  of  the  16th 
century,  and  the  Lutheran  theology  especially 
has  begun  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  liturgical 
parts  of  divine  service.  A  number  of  new  lit* 
nrgies  were  published,  and  frequent  changes  in 
the  state  churehes  took  place,  which,  however, 
generally  gave  rise  to  violent  controversies,  as 
most  of  the  advocates  of  the  modem  Lutheran 
liturgies  were  charged  by  their  opponents  with 
leaning  toward  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church. — ^The  most  celebrated  among  the 
liturgies  of  the  Protestant  churches  is  that  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  first  draft  of  it  was 
composed  in  1547  by  a  committee  of  bishops 
and  other  learned  divines.  A  new  commission 
finished  the  whole  liturgy  by  drawing  up  pub- 
lic offices  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  for  baptism, 
matrimony,  burial,  and  other  special  occasions. 
The  liturgy,  having  thus  been  compiled,  was 
revised  and  approved  by  the  archbishops,  bish- 
op&  and  clergy  of  the  provinces  of  Canterbunr 
and  York,  and  then  confirmed  by  Edward  YI. 
and  8  estates  in  parliament  (1548).  In  1660  Arch- 
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bishop  Oranmer  proposed  a  revidon,  and  in  ao* 
eordanoe  with  the  suggestions  put  forth  by  him, 
by  OalviD,  and  several  other  learned  m^  some 
important  changes  were  made.  Bome  rites  and 
oeremonies  which  had  been  retained  at  first, 
snch  as  the  use  of  oil  in  confirmation,  the  unc- 
tion of  the  sick,  prayers  for  departed  souls,  and 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  euc^arist,  were  abolished,  and 
the  habits  which  were  prescribed  in  the  former 
book  were  also  laid  aside  in  this.  The  liturgy, 
thus  altered,  was  again  confirmed  by  parliament 
(1561),  with  the  declaration  that  the  altera- 
tions proceeded  from  curiosity  rather  than  any 
otiier  worthy  cause.  Both  these  liturgies  were 
abolished  by  Queen  Mary  in  1568,  but  the  lat- 
ter was  redstablished  upon  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  few  alterations  and 
additions  aiming  at  a  reconciliation  of  the  par- 
ties in  the  church.  Under  King  James,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  conference  held  before  him  by 
some  bishops  and  divines  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land on  the  one  side  and  some  Puritans  on  the 
other,  several  slight  changes  were  made.  An 
attempt  of  Charles  II.  to  have  a  new  revision 
made  by  a  Joint  commission  of  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians,  upon  which  both  denomi- 
nations might  agree,  fiuled.  The  Episcopal 
divines  of  the  conference  proposed  some  par- 
ticular alterations  which  were  Agi^e^  to  by  the 
whole  clen^  in  convocation.  Tnus  the  liturgy 
was  brought  to  that  state  in  which  it  still  stands 
in  England.  It  was  unanimously  subscribed  by 
both  houses  of  convocation  of  both  provinces. 
Dec.  20, 1661,  and  confirmed  by  both  houses  of 
parliament  in  March,  1662.  Many  petitions 
have  since  been  made  for  a  revision,  but  with- 
out success.  During  the  last  few  years  a  re- 
vision has  repeatedly  been  moved  in  the  lower 
house  of  parliament,  but  the  bishops  have 
unanimously  declared  themselves  opposed  to  it. 
—The  first  legislative  convention  of  the  Episco- 
pal church  in  the  United  States,  assembled  in 
Philadelphia  in  Sept  1786,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  propose  such  alteration  in  the  *^Book 
of  Common  Prayer^'  as  the  American  revolu- 
tion and  the  constitution  of  the  several  states 
made  necessary.  The  first  American  edition 
of  the  ^*Book  of  Common  Prayer"  was  then 
issued,  but  never  widely  introduced.  A  new 
revision  was  made  by  the  convention  of  1789, 
and  the  ^'Book  of  Common  Prayer"  publii^ed 
in  that  form  in  which  it  is  still  uised. 

LIVADIA,  the  modem  name,  derived  from 
that  of  the  town  of  Lebedea,  of  the  northern  di- 
vision of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  or  of  its  con- 
tinental part,  thoueh  in  a  wider  sense  it  also 
embraces  the  island  of  Negropont  or  Eubosa. 
Beside  this  island,  it  comprises  the  provinces 
of  Attica  and  BoBotiaj  Phocis  and  Phthiotis,  and 
^tolia  and  Acarnania— that  is,  the  territory  of 
ancient  Hellas  proper—- beinff  bounded  N.  by 
Turkey,  E.  by  the  waters  of  the  archipelago 
under  various  names,  S.  by  the  gulft  of  iSgina, 
Lepanto,  and  Patras,  and  the  isthmus  of  Cor- 
inth, and  W.  by  the  Ionian  sea. 


LIVER,  an  organ  oharaoterizad  by  tbepre»> 
ence  of  cells  secreting  bile,  and  found  in  Bome 
form  or  other  throughout  almost  the  whole  aoi- 
mal  series.    These  cells  may  be  scattered  over 
the  intestinal  oanid,  restricted  within  its  Midea, 
oontidned  in  elongated  branching  tubes  orc8B<», 
or  collected  in  loosely  lobulated  masses,  as  in 
invertebrates;  or  they  may  be  dostered  toge- 
ther with  no  immediate  relation  to  the  ducts, 
and  be  consolidated  into  a  firm  and  eompael 
organ,  as  in  man  and  other  vertebrates.   The 
liver  in  man  occupies  the  right  hypochondriac 
and  epigastric  r^ons,  below  the  ^aphragm; 
it  is  above  the  stomach,  duodenum,  arch  of  the 
colon,  oall  bladder,  and  right  kidney,  and  ia 
front  d:  the  aorta  and  lower  vena  cava.   Its 
size  is  lai^e,  and  its  normal  weight  from  8  to  5 
lbs. ;  its  form  is  irregular,  being  elongated  tram- 
verselv,  flattened  from  above  downward,  very 
thick  behind  and  thin  in  front ;  its  tissue  is  dense 
and  of  a  reddish  brown  color.    The  upper  80^ 
fkce  is  convex,  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm, 
and  divided  by  the  suspensory  ligament  or  fold 
of  peritoneum  into  2  unequal  parts,  of  which 
the  right  lobe  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
left    The  lower  surf^  is  irregularly  concave, 
presenting  from  left  to  right  a  superficial  de- 
pression corresponding  to  the  upper  wall  of  tiie 
stomach ;  the  antero-posterior  or  longitudinal 
fissure,  which  lodges  in  the  foetus  the  umbilical 
vein  and  the  iuetut  venonu,  ahrunk  into  mere 
fibrous  cords  in  the  adult ;  the  transverse  fissure, 
at  right  angles  to  the  preceding,  in  which  are 
atuated  the  vena  portse,  the  hepatic  artery  and 
canal,  and  numerous  nervoas  filaments  and  lym- 
phatic vessels;  the  short  fissure  for  the  yeoa 
cava,  near  the  posterior  border;  the  small  lobe 
of  Spigelius,  an  irregularly  triangular  portion 
behind  the  transverse  fissure ;  the  4th  lobe,  in 
front  of  the  transverse  fissure,  the  gall  bladder 
lying  between  it  and  the  lobuku  eavdatus;  and 
on  the  right  lobe,  depressions  oorrespondins  to 
the  right  portion  of  tne  transverse  oolon,  and  to 
the  right  kidney  and  supra-renal  cansnle.   b 
the  camivora  and  rodenta,  portions  of  the  liver 
rudimentaiy  m  man  are  nighly  developed;  in 
these  there  are  6  distinct  parts,  a  central  or 
principal  lobe,  and  a  right  and  1^  lateral  lobe, 
each  with  a  lobular  appendage.    Acoordingto 
Carpenter,  the  human  Hver  is  chiefly  oompoaed 
of  the  central  lobe,  the  lobe  of  Spigelios  beiqg 
the  rudimentary  right  lateral  lobe  and  the  M*' 
lui  eaudatui  its  lobular  appendage,  the  left  lit- 
eral lobe  and  its  appendi^  being  ^Itog^i^ 
undeveloped.    The  liver  is  in  great  part  oofered 
with  a  fining  peritoneal  or  serous  o>^^^^^ 
an  investment  of  areolar  tiasne  also  is  q^n^d 
over  the  organ,  extending  into  the  interior,^ 
forming  thin  but  dense  sheaths  to  the  ve»eu 
and  canals,  called  the  oapanle  of  Giiaaon.— Ths 
blood  vessels  of  the  Hver  are  the  h^Mitic  arta^ 
and  veins  and  the  vena  portse ;  in  the  foetos  me 
maternal  blood  is  brought  to  the  liver  by  the 
umbilical  vein ;  the  lymphatics  are  numerooa, 
and  the  nerves  are  supplied  finom  the  po^Jl*^ 
gastrio  and  phrenic  and  the  hepatloplexna.  To* 
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proper  tinae  of  tke  liver  is  compofled  of  a  great 
number  of  granular  bodiea  of  the  size  of  millet 
seed,  genenillj  called  lobules  and  sometimes 
aomi,  of  a  foliated  appearance  from  the  branch- 
ing distribution  of  the  hepatic  veins  to  the 
centre  of  each ;  in  the  spaces  left  between  the 
polygonal  lobules  lie  the  branches  of  the  vena 
port®,  hepatic  artery,  and  duct,  each  lobule  giv- 
ing the  characteristic  structure  of  the  organ. 
The  vena  port®,  which  receives  the  venous 
blood  firom  the  digestive  organs,  divides  and 
subdivides  in  the  hver  like  an  artery,  till  it 
reaches  the  interlobular  spaces,  forming  a  freely 
anastomosing  network  throughout  the  organ, 
and  constituting  the  interlobular  veins;  i^r 
ramifying  on  the  capsules  they  enter  the  lobules 
and  become  lobular  veins,  their  terminal  branch- 
es ending  in  the  intra-lobular  or  hepatic  vein. 
The  hepatic  artery,  a  branch  of  the  great  codiac 
axis  from  the  aorta,  sends  its  branches  to  all 
parts  of  the  organ,  supplying  the  walls  of  the 
▼essels  and  ducts,  and  the  lobules  through  the 
interlobular  spaces;  whether  they  terminate  in 
the  portal  plexus  or  the  hepatic  vein  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  this  is  an  interesting  physiolo- 
gical question,  as  in  the  former  case  (maintained 
by  Kieman)  its  blood  can  only  be  subservient  to 
the  secretion  of  bile  by  passing  into  the  portal 
plexus,  and  in  the  latter  (the  opinion  of  Mliller) 
this  secretion  is  to  a  great  extent  independent  of 
arterial  blood  ;  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to 
be  in  &vor  of  the  former  hypothesis.  The  hepatic 
veins  which  occupy  the  interior  of  the  lobules  are 
called  intralobular  veins ;  these  converge  to  form 
larger  vessels,  and  terminate  In  a  main  trunk 
which  pours  its  blood  into  the  ascending  vena 
cava.  The  blood  of  the  vena  port®  differs  from 
that  of  the  hepatic  vein,  and  both  differ  from  or- 
dinary venous  blood.  The  portal  blood  is  made 
np  of  tiiat  coming  from  the  walls  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  modified  by  the  digestive  pro- 
cess, and  of  that  which  has  circulated  through 
the  spleen.    In  the  early  part  of  the  digestive 

Coess,  the  gastric  and  mesenteric  bloods  have 
solid  constituents  from  the  imbibition  of 
liquid,  especially  in  the  corpuscles,  and  a  greater 
relative  proportion  of  albumen ;  the  quantity 
of  extractive  is  usually  increased,  and  sugar, 
dextrine,  gelatine,  and  other  organic  matters  are 
Ibund  in  solution ;  the  fibrine  is  not  perfectly 
elaborated,  and  the  albuminous  matter  is  called 
by  Mialhe  albuminose,  differing  from  albumen 
in  the  facility  with  which  it  traverses  organic 
membranes,  ad  in  albuminuria  and  dropsies. 
The  splenic  blood,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  red 
oorpusdes  diminished,  while  the  albumen  and 
fibrine  are  increased,  thouffh  the  latter  is  imper- 
fectly elaborated.  Accoraing  to  Bernard,  the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  contains  an  increased 
amount  of  sugar  and  fist,  both  these  substances 
being  generated  in  the  liver  from  amyUceous, 
saccharine,  and  even  azotized  compounds.  Ac- 
cording to  Lehmann,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
differs  from  that  of  the  portal  vein  in  having 
from  i  to  i  less  water,  m  being  &r  richer  in 
blood  cells  (which  are  poorer  in  fatf  salts,  and 
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iron,  and  richer  in  extractive),  in  its  more  bidky 
and  readily  breaking  dot,  and  in  its  denser 
plasma. — ^The  excretory  apparatus  of  the  liver 
consists  of  the  hepatic,  common,  and  cystic 
ducts,  and  the  gall  bladder,  the  List  of  which 
has  been  treated  under  its  own  title.  The  he- 
patic duct  arises  by  very  fine  twigs  upon  the 
outside  of  the  lobules  (according  to  EoUiker), 
the  bile  secreted  in  their  interior  being  trans- 
mitted outward  from  cell  to  cell  as  fluids  are  in 
the  closed  cells  of  plants ;  from  the  interlobu- 
lar spaces  they  unite  to  form  larger  and  larger 
branches,  until  they  become  2  principal  trunb, 
one  from  each  lobe,  which  unite  at  a  right  angle 
in  the  transverse  fissure ;  the  duct  is  about  1^ 
inches  long  and  2  lines  in  diameter,  descending 
inward  and  joining  the  cystic  duct,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  neck  of  the  gall  bladder. 
These  two  ky  their  union  form  the  common 
duct  (ductus  eammunis  ehoUdocus),  about  &^ 
inches  long,  and  opening  into  the  last  curva- 
ture of  the  duodenum.  The  biliary  ceJls  are  of 
a  flattened  spheroidal  form,  from  jXjf  to  ^vW 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  nucleated  and  con- 
taining yellow  amorphous  biliary  matter,  with 
oil  globules  varying  in  number  according  to  tibe 
nature  of  the  food  and  other  circumstances,  an 
abnormal  accumulation  giving  rise  to  the  condi- 
tion called  ^'  fiitty  liver."  The  venous  blood  of 
the  liver  contains  not  only  fat  but  sugar,  these 
being  generated  in  the  organ  from  fiuinaoeous 
and  even  from  nitrogeni^  compounds;  the 
production  of  fiit  is  to  a  certain  extent  vicarious 
with  that  of  sugar,  the  former  being  character- 
istic of  herbivorous  and  the  latter  of  carnivo- 
rous animals. — ^For  details  on  the  structure  of 
the  liver,  see  the  memoir  by  Ifr.  Eieman  in 
the  ^^Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1888; 
Todd's  "  Oydopsddia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 


ogy," article  "liver;"  Dr.  Leidy's  memoir  in 
the  "American  Journal  of  Medical  Sdences,** 
Jan.  1848 ;  and  Carpenter's  "Physiology,"  and 
the  works  there  referred  to. — ^The  liver  pe^ 
forms  the  double  ftmction  of  assimilation  and 
secretion,  having  the  structural  characters  of 
both  the  vascular  and  ordinary  secreting  glands ; 
the  blood  in  passing  through  it  not  only  becomes 
I>urified  by  the  elimination  of  the  biliary  secre- 
tion, but  its  albuminous  constituents  are  more 
highly  ekborated ;  there  is  also  evidence  that 
the  liver  is  subservient  to  the  vital  transforma- 
tions of  the  components  of  the  blood.  The 
properties  and  physiological  importance  of  the 
biliary  secretion  are  g^ven  in  the  artide  Biu, 
and  its  course  and  action  in  the  digestive  pro- 
cess under  Ohtlb,  Ohtms,  DioEsnoK,  and  Gau. 
Bladdxb.  Some  of  the  pathological  conditions 
of  the  liver  have  been  noticed  under  Oohgw- 
TiOK.  Cirrhosis  is  a  granular  degeneration  of 
the  lobules,  often  the  result  of  inflammation;  the 
organ  is  contracted,  denser  in  structure,  with 
the  surface  roughened  by  projections  varying  in 
size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  hazd  nut,  and  ci  a 
ydlo  wish  color ;  one  form  is  very  common  among 
spirit  drinkers.  The  disease  called  Mtj  liver 
is  frequent  in  phthisis  and  other  diseases  of  de- 
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fide&t  respiration,  and  is  a  sign  of  inaotivity 
ntlier  than  of  increased  action  of  an  organ 
whidi  has  some  of  the  ftinctions  of  the  lungs  to 
perform ;  stUl  there  is  an  undoubted  connection 
between  deficiency  of  respiration  and  the  pres- 
ence of  fat  in  the  liver,  discernible  throughout 
the  animal  series.  The  retention  of  the  mate- 
rials of  the  bile  in  the  blood  acts  like  a  poison 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and,  if  the  suspension 
or  the  secretion  be  complete,  death  soon  takes 
place ;  much  of  the  cerebral  disturbance  accom- 
panjing  dyspepsia,  some  forms  of  which  are 
populany  called  '^  liver  complaint,''  is  doubtless 
due  to  deficiency  of  the  buiary  secretion  and 
the  non-elimination  of  certain  deleterious  con- 
stituents. In  certain  climates  and  constitutions 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  bilious  conges- 
tion, and  this,  in  many  cases,  not  so  much  from 
functional  inactivity  of  the  liver  as  from  an  ex- 
cess of  ezcrementitious  matters  brought  to  it  in 
the  form  of  stimulating  hydro-carbonaceous 
food  and  drink,  which  indisposes  to  the  active 
exercise  which  increases  the  amount  eliminated 
from  increased  respiration ;  this  points  to  the 
hygienic  treatment  of  such  cases,  in  preference 
to  stimidating  the  liver  to  abnormal  activity  by 
mercurial  and  idmilar  preparations.  The  Uver 
is  relatively  very  large  in  the  fostus.  in  which  it 
can  serve  neither  the  purposes  or  respiration 
nor  digestion ;  it  must  act  here  as  a  purifier  of 
the  blood,  in  ordinarv  cases  of  Jaundice  the 
Inle  is  properly  secreted,  but  from  obstruction 
of  the  ducts  the  flow  into  the  intestinal  canal  is 
more  or  less  interfered  with,  and  it  is  consequent- 
ly reabsorbed  into  the  blood ;  this  is  far  less 
iigurious  than  the  retention  of  the  materials 
and  non-secretion  of  the  bile.  The  liver,  then, 
is  an  asdmUating  organ,  assisting  in  the  conver- 
aon  of  nutriment  into  blood  and  solid  tissues  ; 
it  is  also  a  secretory  organ,  separating  the  hy- 
dro-carbonaceous compounds,  which  are  super- 
fluous or  effete,  under  the  forms  of  sugar,  fat, 
and  bile ;  the  first  two,  if  not  at  once  removed 
by  the  blood,  remain  stored  in  the  liver  as  food 
for  respiration,  while  the  latter  performs  its  office 
in  the  digestive  process,  after  which  it  is  in 
great  part  reabsorbed,  and  its  oxidated  compo- 
nents eliminated  as  water  and  carbonic  acid  by 
the  longs,  and  as  sulphuric  acid  by  the  kidneys. 
LIY£BMOR£,  Abibl  Abbot,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Wilton,  N.  H.,  Oct  80, 1811. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1838, 
studied  in  the  Cambridge  divinity  school,  and 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church 
in  Eeena  N.  H.,  Nov.  2, 1886.  This  connection 
was  dissolved  in  May,  1850,  when  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Cincinnati,  which 
office  he  held  till  the  summer  of  1866.  He  be- 
came editor  of  the  *^  Christian  Inquirer'^  in  New 
York,  Jan.  1, 1857,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year 
pastor  of  the  first  Unitarian  Congregational 
church  in  Yonkers.  His  prindpal  works  are: 
^<  The  Four  Gospels,^'  with  a  commentary  (2 
vols.,  Boston,  1841-'2 ;  Belfast,  Ireknd,  1844) ; 
f  ^  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  with  a  commen- 
tary (Boston,  1844;  London,  1846) ;  "Lectures 


to  Young  Men  on  thdr  Moral  Dangets  and  Do- 
ties"  (1846) ;  ''  The  Marriage  Offering,"  a  oont- 
pilation  of  prose  and  poetry  (1848);  ''The  War 
with  Mexico  Reviewed,"  a  prijse  essay  (1860)  ; 
"Discourses"  (1854);  ''Christian  Hymns,'*  a 
compilation  in  conjimction  with  other  editocB 
(5th  ed.  1859).  fie  has  also  coatributBd  to 
the  ''North  American  Review,"  "Ghriatuui 
Examiner,"  "Christian  Repository,"  ttidoUier 
periodicals. 

LIYERPOOL,  a  horongh  town,  and  the  prin- 
cipal seaport  of  Enghmd,  situated  in  Lancaafaireti 
on  the  river  Mersey,  4  m.  above  its  month  in  Hie 
Irish  sea,  201  m.  by  railway  N.  W.  frOm  Londcn 
and  81  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Manchester;  pop.  in 
1851,  875,955;  in  1860,  estimated  as  high  as 
600,000.    Its  conti^ty  to  the  ocesn  and  to  the 
British  manufacturmg  district,  as  well  as  the 
enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  gives  to  Liverpool 
a  foremost  position  in  the  trade  of  the  world. 
Nearly  one  hslf  of  all  the  products  exported 
from  England  are  shipped  from  this  port.    Ao- 
cording  to  the  board  of  trade  returns,  the  ex- 
ports^ exclusive  of  foreign  and  colonial  prodneei 
and  solely  of  British  prince  and  manniaotoreB, 
were  valued  in  1858  at  nearly  £51,000,000,  and 
in  1857  at  a  little  over  £55,000,000.    The  prin- 
cipal articles  exported  in  1858  were:   cotton 
manufactures,  £22,800,000;  woollen  mannfiM- 
tures,  £5,600,000;  iron  and  steel,  £8,700,000; 
cotton  yam,  £2,800,000;  linen  mannfactare^ 
£2,500,000 ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  £1,900,000 ; 
haberdashery  and  millinery,  £1,600,000;    tin, 
£1,200,000.    There  are  6  articles  of  which  more 
than  half  the  entire  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  were  brought  to  Liverpool,  viz. :  cot- 
ton, madder,  palm  oil,  bacon,  lard,  and  riosL 
The  registered  shipping  belonging  to  the  port 
in  1856  was  2,040  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  SM,- 
000,  and  180  steam  vessels,  tonnage  68,800.     In 
1860  the  total  tonnage  will  probably  reach  1,- 
000,000.    The  amount  of  custom  house  datieB 
received  in  1855  wss  £3,520,918 ;  1856,  JB8,81ft,- 
076;  1857,  £8,621,409;  1858,  £8,622,508.    The 
entrances  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  i 
wise  with  cargoes  in  1856  was  9,569, 
1,455,162 ;  and  the  clearances  10,248, 
1,878,911.     The   principsl   transactions  wti^ 
the  United  States  arise  from  the  cotton,  flour, 
grain,  and  provision  business,  and   frt>m  the 
exportation  of  manufactured  goods.    The  ex- 
ports of  cotton  to  Great  Britun,  chiefly  to 
Liverpool,  were  2,450,000  bales  in  the  year  end- 
ing April  11,  1860,  2,019,000  in  1859,  1,810,- 
000  in  1858,  and  1,429,000  in  1867.    There 
are  sugar  refineries  and  other  manufisctares  in 
Liverpool,  and  that  of  soap  is  most  extenaivdy 
carried  on.    Ship  building  is  also  a  profitaUe 
source  of  activity,  and  not  only  ssiling  vessels 
and  steamers,  but  government  ships  of  war 
are  occasionally  launched  from  the  slipa  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  town.    The  bulk  of  the 
5,000.000  emigrants  who  left  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain  from  1815  to  1860,  sailed  from  livei^ 
pooL     Even  the  tide  of  German  emigratton 
flows  now  through  Liverpool  in  preferaioe  to 
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Hamburg  and  Bremen.— The  splendid  docks  of 
LiTorpod  oover  a  space  of  400  acres  of  water 
along  the  Mersey,  and  extend  on  the  Liverpool 
side  of  the  river  a  distance  of  6  m.,  and  2  m. 
on  the  Birkenhead  side.    The  lineal  qoav  space 


on  the  Liverpool  side  is  15  m.,  and  on  the  Bir- 
kenhead side  it  will  be  when  completed  9  m. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  docks  is 
£10,000,000,  of  which  £7,000,000  is  hi  liver- 
pool  proper.  The  sea  wall  along  the  Liver- 
pool side^  bj  which  shipping  in  the  docks  is 
protected  against  the  elements,  is  a  stnpen- 
dons  work,  upward  of  6  m.  in  length,  11  feet 
in  average  thickness,  and  40  feet  in  average 
height  from  the  foundations.  Upward  of  80 
pairs  of  gates  have  been  erected  within  the  last 
30  years,  some  of  which  reach  to  the  enormous 
width  of  100  feet.  (See  Docks.)  On  Jan.  1, 
1858,  when  the  Mersey  docks  and  harbor  act 
came  into  operation,  the'tonnase  dues,  which 
np  to  that  time  had  to  be  paid  by  all.vessels 
entering  the  port  whether  they  used  the  docks 
or  not,  were  abolished,  so  that  no  vessel  or 
steamer,  entering  the  river  Mersey  and  not  go- 
ing into  dock,  has  now  any  other  dues  to  pay 
than  those  appertaining  to  lights,  buoys,  or 
anchorage.  The  receipts  and  msbursements  of 
dock  and  light  dues  have  amounted  within  the 
last  few  years  respectively  to  about  £1,200,000 
annually. — ^Liverpool  resembles  in  its  bustle  and 
animation  more  an  American  than  an  English 
town.  It  has  wonderfully  improved  within  the 
last  50  years,  and  contains  now  a  number  of 
wide  and  handsome  streets.  Many  of  the  prin- 
cipal avenues  diverge  from  the  open  space  part- 
ly occupied  by  St.  John^s  church  and  the  rail- 
way station ;  as  Dale  street,  nmning  S.  W.  to 
the  town  hall  and  exchange  buildings,  and 
continued  under  the  name  of  Water  street  to 
St.  Creorge^s  docks;  Whitechapel  and  Paradise 
street,  leading  to  the  custom  house:  Lime 
street,  Renshaw  street,  Berry  street,  and  Great 
George  street,  runnine  almost  S.  in  the  direction 
of  Toxteth  park  and  tibe  London  road,  following 
an  eastwara  course  toward  the  zoological  gar- 
dens. Other  principal  streets  are  Castle  street, 
opposite  the  tdwn  hall,  Lord  street.  Church 
street,  Hanover  street,  Bold  street,  Rodney 
street,  Mount  Pleasant,  St  Anne*s  street,  and 
Vauxhall  road.  The  best  known  squares  are 
St  George^  Queen^s,  Abercrombie,  Clayton, 
and  Cleveland.  The  town  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water  and  gas.  Meat,  poultry,  fruity 
and  garden  vegetables  are  daily  sold  in  St 
John's  market,  which  covers  an  area  of  If  acres, 
being  550  feet  long  and  185  wide,  and  support- 
ed by  116  pillars.  There  are  other  market 
places  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Among 
the  principal  pubhc  buildinjgs  is  the  custom 
house,  In  the  ionic  style,  with  a  lofty  dom& 
and  the  town  hall,  with  statues  of  Canning  ana 
of  Boscoe  by  Chantrey.  The  exchange  build- 
ings form  8  sides  of  a  sauare,  of  which  the 
town  hall  constitutes  the  4tii.  The  quadrangular 
area,  with  a  monument  in  honor  of  Nelson,  is 
used  as  an  exchange,  and  presents  in  business 


honrs  a  most  animatecl  8pi>earanGe.  On  the  £. 
side  of  this  exchange  area  is  a  news  room  filled 
with  the  principal  journals  of  the  world,  and 
above  it  are  the  underwriters'  and  cotton  sales 
rooms.  The  W.  and  N.  sides  are  occupied  by  the 
American  and  Liverpool  chambers  of  commerce 
and  by  merchants'  counting  houses.  Most  of 
the  business  of  Liverpool  is  transacted  in  this 
vicinity.  There  is  a  distinct  market  for  the 
com  trade  in  Brunswick  street. — The  most 
celebrated  public  building  in  Liverpool  is  St 
George's  hall,  opened  in  1851 ;  it  is  a  command- 
ing edifice  in  the  Corinthian  style,  with  columns 
45  feet  high,  and  having  two  liu'ge  rooms  ap- 
propriated for  the  holdmg  of  assizes,  and  the 
great  hall  161  feet  long  and  75  in  width  and 
height,  used  for  public  meetings,  concerts,  &c 
The  sailors'  home,  adjacent  to  the  custom  house, 
commenced  in  1846,  was  a  fine  building,  which 
cost  £80,000;  it  was  burned  April  29,  1860. 
There  are  over  50  churches  belonging  to  the 
established  church,  and  as  many  to  other  Prot- 
estant denominations ;  also  a  number  of  places 
of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews.  The 
principal  educational  institution  is  the  elegant 
Church  of  England  college,  fronting  Shaw  street, 
with  ample  provision  for  many  branches  of  in- 
struction, a  sculpture  gallery,  a  music  hall,  a  la- 
boratory, and  a  lecture  hall  holding  over  2,000 
persons.  It  was  built  in  the  Tudor  style  from  a 
desiffn  of  the  architect  of  St  George's  ^fti\  the 
late  Mr.  Ehnes.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
in  1840  by  Lord  Stanley,  now  earl  of  Derby. 
It  comprises  8  distinct  day  schools,  and  even- 
ing schools  for  adults.  There  are  many  other 
sdbools,  several  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
mechanics'  institution  and  to  the  royal  institu- 
tion. The  latter  owes  its  formation  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  Mr.  Roscoe,  who  was  bom  near  liver- 
pool,  and  contributed  much  to  encourage  among 
his  townsmen  a  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine 
arts.  There  are  also  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind,  and  numerous  charitable 
schools.  The  royal  institution  possesses  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  history  and  collections  of  fine 
artS)  mineralogy,  &c.  There  are  associations  for 
the  promotion  of  the  various  branches  of  science, 
literature,  and  art,  and  a  philharmonic  society 
which  is  in  a  very  flourisning  condition.  The 
foundation  stone  of  a  free  library  and  museum, 
to  which  Mr.  William  Brown  contributed  £80,- 
000,  was  laid  in  1857;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer 
has  offered  to  deposit  in  it  his  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Egyptian  and  other  antiquities  and  ar- 
ticles of  verttty  the  money  value  of  which  is 
estimated  at  nearly  £40,000.  The  new  museum 
will  also  be  enriched  by  the  donations  and  be- 
quests of  the  late  earl  of  Derby,  and  by  the  now 
existing  collections  in  the  different  museums  of 
the  town.  Liverpool  abounds  with,  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  tne  distressed  sick,  and  for  the 
reform  of  criminals,  and  with  well  attended  pub- 
lic baths,  wash  houses,  and  drinking  fountains. 
There  are  several  theatres  and  music  halls  in 
the  town,  a  botanic  ^den  at  Edgehill,  and  a 
zoological  garden  in  West  Derby  road,  whose 
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attractions  hare  been  increased  bj  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  late  earl  of  Derby.  The  hotels  of 
Liverpool,  as  the  Adelphi,  &c.,  present  eztraor^ 
dinarj  scenes  of  excitement  on  the  arrival  of 
American  steamers  with  their  loads  of  passen- 
gers. The  necropolis  on  Low  hill  near  the  zoo- 
logical gardens,  and  the  St.  James  cemetery, 
with  the  remains  and  statue  of  Mr.  Hoskisson, 
are  the  principal  bnrial  places.  St.  Jameses 
walk,  near  the  cemetery,  and  the  Princes'  parade 
on  the  river  bank,  are  well  kept  promenades. 
The  environs  are  dotted  with  many  elegant  resi- 
dences of  the  opalent  merchants  and  the  no- 
bility, as  Enowslev  hall,  belonging  to  the  earl 
of  Derby;  Oroxteih  park,  to  the  earl  of  Sefton ; 
ChildwfUl  hall,  to  the  marquis  of  Salisbury; 
Speke  hall,  to  R.  Watt,  Esq. ;  Hale  hall,  to 
I.  T.  Blackburne,  Esq.,  &c. — ^The  parliamentary 
borough  of  Liverpool  is  governea  by  16  alder- 
men and  48  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor, 
and  returns  2  members  to  the  house  of  commons 

Sn  1860,  Joseph  0.  Ewart,  a  liberal,  and  Thomas 
.  Horsfall,  a  conservative  politician).  The 
church  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Liver- 
pool and  diocese  of  Chester.  The  corporation 
of  Liverpool  is  distinguished  for  its  wealth  and 
liberality.  The  value  of  the  corporation  estates 
is  estimated  at  £8,000,000.  There  are  over 
80  consuls  of  foreign  nations  resident  in  Liver- 
pool.— ^The  first  authentic  recprd  relative  to 
Liverpool  is  contained  in  a  charter  of  Henry  H. 
(1173),  in  which  the  privileges  of  a  sei^ort  are 
conferred  upon  the  town.  !King  John  granted 
to  it  a  municipal  charter,  Aug.  28,  1207.  It 
was  constitutea  a  free  borough  by  Henry  III. 
in  1227.  It  continued,  however,  in  a  state  of 
stagnation  for  many  centuries.  During  the  con- 
test between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament  the 
town  held  out  for  the  latter  nearly  a  month. 
Having  been  finally  taken  by  Prince  Rupert,  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  perished  bv  the 
sword,  and  others  soon  afterward  by  pestilence 
and  famine.  Its  population  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  was  insignificant,  and  was  not 
much  above  6,000  in  1699,  when  the  town, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  a  chapelry  at- 
tached to  the  parish  of  Walton,  became  an  in- 
dependent parish.  The  budding  manufactures 
of  Lancashire,  Yorkshu*e,  and  Cheshire,  and 
above  all  the  plantations  and  the  rise  of  Amer- 
ica, gave  a  powerftd  impetus  to  its  commercial 
activity,  and  the  profitable  and  conspicuous  part 
taken  bv  the  merchants  and  ship  owners  of  Liv- 
erpool in  the  slave  trade  added  considerably  to 
the  wealth  of  the  town.  The  imports  of  Amer- 
ican cotton,  consisting  of  5  bales  in  1785  and 
100  in  1787,  rose  to  100,000  in  1801,  and  now 
sometimes  exceed  2,000,000  bales  annuaUy.  The 
entrances  in  1757  were  about  1,400 ;  in  1800, 
nearly  6,000 ;  in  1880,  10,000  ;  and  in  1860 
they  will  probably  reach  about  25,000  vessels. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  Liverpool 
possessed  only  one  single  dock.  Between  1880 
and  1890  over  25  new  docks  and  basins  were 
opened,  and  several  are  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction; the  corporation  purchased  in  1854 


the  Birkenhead  dock  and.  estates  for  aboot 
£1,100,000,  and  are  now  actively  engaged  in 
making  these  docks  available  for  the  cooatant- 
ly  increasing  demands  of  trade.  The  railway 
to  Manchester  was  oommenoed  in  1826 ;  in 
1829  the  directors  awarded  a  prize  for  tiie  speed 
of  Stephenson's  locomotive  engine ;  the  nil- 
way  was  opened  8ept.  15, 1829,  and  in  1837 
also  that  to  Birmingham.  The  London  railwaj 
was  completed  Sept  17,  and  that  to  Preaton 
Oct  81,  1888.  At  present  Liverpool  ia  the 
focus  of  a  net  of  railroads  enoirding  the  wbok 
United  Kingdom.  A  telegraph  line  firom  Holy- 
head to  Liverpool  was  opened  April  18, 1860. 
The  first  California  gold  was  received  in  lirer- 
pool,  June  21, 1849 ;  California  and  soon  after- 
ward Australia  gave  another  stimulus  to  the 
energy  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Auatrafia 
trade  is  steadily  in<;reasing,  and  piomiaee  to 
make  of  Liverpool  the  greatest  wool  market 
in  the  worid.  After  the  abolition  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  East  India  oompany  in  1888,  Ui- 
erpool  began  to  rival  London  in  the  trade  with 
the  East  On  the  whde,  however,  the  town  * 
may  be  said  to  have  advanced  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  trade 
with  which  country  the  prosperity  of  liveipool 
is  chiefly  dependent 

LIVERPOOL,  Chablss  Jenkinbok,  lat  eail 
of,  a  British  statesman,  bom  May  16, 1727,  died 
Dec.  17, 1808.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  OoL 
Charles  Jenkioson,  was  educated  at  the  Charter 
house,  and  at  University  coUege,  Oxford,  and 
entered  parliament  in  1761  as  member  for 
Cockermouth.  In  the  same  year  he  waa  ap- 
pointed under  secretary  of  statCL  and  in  1778 
secretary  at  war,  a  position  which  he  retaiaed 
until  the  dose  of  Lord  North's  administratioB. 
Adhering  thenceforth  to  the  party  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  was  appointed  in  1784,  under  his  aoapioee, 
president  of  the  board  of  trade.  After  17  yens' 
tenure  of  this  office  he  retired  in  1801.  He  wai 
a  man  of  respectable  attainments,  but  was  to  aa 
unusual  degree  the  object  of  popular  dislike  ee 
account  of  his  supposed  undue  influence  with  the 
king.  He  is  the  author  of  several  political  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  ^'Diaooune  ob 
the  Conduct  of  Great  Britain  with  respeotto 
Neutral  Nations"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1786),  of  "Trea- 
ties between  Great  Britain  and  odier  Powen; 
1648-1788"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1786X  and  "Treatiie 
on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm"  (Oxford,  1806),  the 
preparation  of  which  occupied  him  subsequent 
to  his  retirement  from  office.  He  was  created 
Lord  Hawkesbury  in  1786,  and  in  1796  eail  ci 
Liverpool. — ^Robbbt  Banks  JsuKiNSoir,  Sd  eaii 
of,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  born  Jnne  7, 177(^ 
died  Dec.  4^  1828.  He  was  educated  at  the  Gha^ 
terhouse  and  at  Christchurch  college,  Oxfivi 
In  1790,  before  he  had  attained  his  mijori^  be 
was  elected  to  parliament  as  member  for  B/e, 
and  UDon  taking  his  seat  in  the  succeeding  year 
provea  himself  a  ready  debater,  and  an  effioient 
supporter  of  the  ministry.  ITpoa  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1801  he  was  appointed  lor- 
eign  secretary  in  the  Addington  oabiiiet»  ia 
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which  oftpadty  he  oondnoted  the  iiegotiation 
which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
Tlpon  the  retam  of  Pitt  to  power  he  took 
office  as  home  secretary,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  1808  was  called  to  the  hoose  of  peers  as  Lord 
Hawkesbnry,  in  virtae  of  lus  father's  barony 
of  that  name.  The  death  of  Htt  interrupted  his 
official  career,  and  although  offered  the  premier- 
ship he  preferred  to  remain  in  opposition  daring 
the  Fox  and  Grenville  administration.  Upon 
its  dissolntion  he  again  declined  to  form  a  min- 
istry, but  retnmed  to  his  former  post,  which  he 
retained  nntil  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval. 
At  the  reqnest  of  the  prince  regent,  whose  full- 
est confidence  he  always  ex^Joyed,  he  then  ac- 
oq>ted,  although  with  reluctance,  the  vacant 
premiership.  His  administration  extended  from 
1812  to  1827,  a  longer  period  than  that  of  any 
other  modem  British  premier,  except  Walpole 
and  Pitt,  and  was  rendered  permanent  and  suc- 
oessfn]  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Oastlereagh 
and  Canning  in  the  foreign  office.  The  militajry 
successes  of  England  brought  him  at  the  outset 
"^  conmderable  popularity ;  but  the  distresses  which 
followed  after  the  war,  and  the  severe  measures 
which  government  adopted  to  repress  internal 
disturbances,  subsequently  arousea  against  him 
a  strong  feeling  of  dislike,  which  was  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  Queen  Caroline.  To  liberal 
opinions  he  was  always  steadfastly  opposed,  and 
his  efforts,  extending  over  a  period  of  more 
tiian  80  years,  greaUy  contributed  to  retard 
Catholic  emancipation,  parliamentary  reform, 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  In- 
dia colonies,  and  other  kindred  measures  His 
private  character  was  above  reproach,  and  few 
ministers  holding  such  extreme  views  have  been 
more  respected  by  political  adversaries.  He 
was  attacked  by  paralysis,  Feb.  17,  1827,  and 
passed  the  last  three  months  of  his  life  in  a  state 
of  utter  helplessness  and  mental  imbecility. 

UY ER WORTS,  the  common  name  of  certain 
ceOular  cryptogams,  constituting  the  natural 
order  hqfatiea  or  Jfunffermanniace€Bj  ranking 
next  to  the  lichens,  and  in  a  higher  develop- 
ment of  their  several  organs  foreshadowing  the 
true  mosses  or  mutci.  They  grow  on  the  ground 
or  on  trees  and  decaying  wood  in  damp  places, 
having  an  axis  or  stem  which  sends  out  roots 
from  its  under  side,  and  which  is  furnished 
with  distinct  leaves,  or  else  with  leaves  so  in- 
timately united  to  each  other  as  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  fh)nd,  the  epidermis  of  which  is  pierced 
with  stomates.  The  tissue  is  eminently  and 
loosely  cellular.  The  reproductive  organs,  dif- 
ferently situated  in  different  species,  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz. :  the  antheridia  or  male-like  flowers, 
and  the piitiUtdia  or  female-like  flowers.  From 
the  pistiUidia  originate  the  capsules  or  fruit- 
bearing  organs,  which  contain  spores  or  seed- 
like bodies,  whose  germination  and  primary 
ffrowth  are  similar  to  those  of  the  ferns.  The 
fiverworts  are  natives  of  all  climates  where 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  and  shade.  In  an 
economical  point  of  view  they  are  of  very  little 


known  ntilify.  Some  are  slightly  flagrant,  with 
a  sub-acrid  taste.  De  CandoUe  coi^ectures  that 
the  larger  kinds  would  be  found  to  resemble  the 
foliaceous  lichens  in  their  qualities.  The  term 
liverwort  is  derived  from  the  superstitious  idea 
that  they  must  be  efficacious  in  complaints  of 
the  liver,  from  a  fancied  resemblmce  to  that 
organ  which  some  of  them  were  supposed  to 
bear.  According  to  Burnett,  the  Marchantia 
is  still  retained  in  Germany  as  an  officinal  plant, 
and  in  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  the  liver- 
worts have  always  maintained  their  reputation. 
The  liverworts  were  first  distinctively  noticed 
by  ^cheli  in  1729.  Since  the  publication  of 
Linnasus's  Species  Plantarum  (1758),  when 
there  were  only  44  species  known,  tiie  number 
has  greatly  increased ;  and,  according  to  Mon- 
tague, the  number  of  known  species  in  1842  was 
more  than  600.  The  names  of  the  most  distin- 
guished naturalists  are  connected  with  their  in- 
vestigation, structure,  classification,  and  enumer- 
ation. The  arrangement  of  Kees  divides  the 
liverworts  into  the  following  tribes :  1,  Junger- 
manmoMa;  2,  MarehantiaeecB  ;  8,  manoeleacea ; 
4^  anthoceroeea ;  6,  Rieciace(B.  Each  of  these 
tribes  is  again  divided  into  a  number  of  sub- 
tribes.  The  JuTvgennanniacem  are  called  scale 
mosses  from  their  /  resemblance  to  the  true 
mosses,  and  have  either  a  frondose  vegetation, 
i.  0.,  the  stem  and  leaves  confluent  in  a  frond, 
or  a  foliose  vegetation,  «.  e.,  the  stem  and  leaves 
distinct.  The  fruit  is  solitary,  capsule-formed, 
and  4-valved  (rarely  more),  ana  contains  within 
it  numerous  seeds  (spores)  borne  among  spiral 
threads  (elaters)  which  serve  to  disperse  &e 
seeds  by  their  elastic  properties.  The  Marehan- 
tiacecB  have  a  frondose  vegetation ;  the  capsiQes 
are  numerous,  and  are  suspended  beneath  a 
stellar,  peltate,  stalked  receptacle ;  on  bursting 
they  do  not  regularly  dehisce  into  4  valves ;  the 
elaters  are  present,  and  the  spores  are  mixed 
among  them.  The  monoeleaeia  have  a  some- 
what thickened,  coriaceous-follaceous,  succu- 
lent, flat,  procumbent  vegetation ;  the  capsules 
are  univalved,  opening  on  one  side  only ;  they 
are  peduncled,  and  spring  fh)m  the  edge  of  the 
frond;  the  seeds  are  numerous  and  lodged 
among  the  elaters.  The  anthoceroeea  resemble 
the  last ;  the  frond  is  small ;  the  capsules  spring 
from  the  central  portions  of  the  frond,  and  are 
borne  upon  tall  peduncles  ending  in  a  two- 
valved  part,  and  bearing  within  numerous  spores 
lodged  around  a  centnu  column;  the  elaters  are 
wanting.  Ricdacem  have  the  capsules  immersed 
in  the  frond ;  they  are  of  a  globular  shape  and 
valveless,  with  both  column  and  elaters  deficient. 
The  liverworts  of  the  northern  United  States 
have  been  treated  by  Sullivant  in  Graves  '^  Man- 
ual of  Botany,''  giving  128  species.  They  are  to 
be  met  with  in  almost  every  situation — ^near 
springs  of  water,  in  the  beds  of  rivulets  which 
become  dry  in  summer,  on  wet  rocks,  on  the 
faces  of  difib  in  exposed  situations,  and  on  the 
bark  of  trees ;  they  vary  in  size,  fix>m  a  length  and 
breadth  of  several  inches  to  almost  microscopical 
proportions.    There  are  several  other  frondose 
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liverworts,  whiob,  if  gathered  at  the  time  of  the 
derelopment  of  the  fruit,  can  be  watched  bj 
placing  them  under  a  bell  glass  covering  a  little 
water  in  a  saucer  in  which  the  plants  are 
placed ;  they  thus  afford  an  interestmg  q>ecta- 
de  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  grow,  and  in 
the  delicacy  of  &eir  fi*uit-bearing  apparatus. — 
See  Schwftgrichen,  Eistoria  Mtueorum  H^paii- 
carum  P^ramus  (Leipsic,  1814);  Hooker, 
"  British  JungennanQiss'^  (2  toIs.  fol.,  London, 
1818,  a  beautifully  illustrated  work) ;  Schweinitz, 
Hepatiem  America  Septentrionalii  (Raleigh,  N. 
0.,  1821) ;  Nees  yon  Esenbeck,  Hepatiom  Janor 
nioa  (Breslau,  1881),  and  Naturgesehiehte  der 
EtiTopdUcken  Lehermoow  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin 
and  Breslau.  1888-*8) ;  Montague,  EtMX  d'orga- 
nographie  de  la  famiUe  dee  hipatiquee  (Paris, 
1846);  EepatieoLm  ^<  Catalogue  of  Plants  of 
Oincinnati,"  by  Thomas  G.  Lea  (1849\  and  in 
'*  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,*'  new  se- 
ries (1860) ;  Sullivant,  in  Gray's  **  Botany  of  the 
Northern  United  States"  (New  York,  1866),  Ac. 

LIVERY,  the  distinctive  dress  delivered  by 
masters  to  their  servants.  The  term  is  derived 
fi*om  the  French  UvrSet^  a  word  designating  the 
clothes  given  by  the  early  kings  of  France  to 
their  dependants,  or  from  the  custom  of  cava- 
liers distinguishing  themselves  at  tournaments 
by  wearing  the  livery  or  badges  of  their  mis- 
tresses. The  liverymen  of  London  are  the  free- 
men of  the  81  city  companies,  embracing  the 
viuious  trades  of  liie  metropolis,  and  who  are 
so  called  from  their  privilege  of  wearing  the 
livery  of  their  couopanies. 

LIVERY  OF  SEISIN  (Fr.  Iwerie  de  eeieine  ; 
Lat.  deUbertUio  or  traditio  eetsinat),  A  change 
of  possession  naturally  accompanies,  as  it  is 
indeed  the  best  evidence  o^  a  transfer  of  prop- 
erty. Personal  chattels  may  be  corporeally  ex- 
changed ;  but  the  alienation  of  immovable  prop- 
erty must  be  certified  by  some  ceremony  or  act 
sufficient  to  express  the  change  of  ownership. 
Under  the  system  of  feudal  tenures,  the  posses- 
sion of  lands  was  delivered  by  the  lords  to  their 
vassals,  by  the  solemn  and  public  act  of  investi- 
ture. This  ceremony  took  place  upon  the  land 
itself,  in  the  presence  of  the  peers  of  the  lord's 
court,  and,  originally,  by  merely  personal  acts, 
without  writing.    The  possession  which  com- 

Elete  investiture  gave  to  the  vassal  was  called 
is  seisin,  and  this  delivery  of  it  by  the  superior 
was  the  livery  of  seisin.  The  design  of  the 
ceremony  was  to  notify  the  transmission  of  the 
fee  from  one  hand  to  another.  For  the  lord,  the 
peers  of  his  court  could  bear  witness  to  the  ob- 
ligations of  servitude  which  the  vassal  had  as- 
sumed, and  to  the  conditions  and  limitation  of 
the  gift,  if  any  had  been  annexed  to  it.  For  the 
tenant,  they  could  testify  to  the  fact  of  the  grant 
in  the  event  of  a  dispute  respecting  the  free- 
hold, and,  in  other  respects,  their  testimony 
sufficed  to  assure  his  rights.  But  to  make  the 
evidence  of  these  rights  more  certain,  and  to 
define  more  exactly  the  conditions  of  the  fact, 
writings  came  to  be  introduced,  declaring  the 
tenor  and  terms  of  the  investiture.   In  the  gen- 


eral feudal  law,  such  writings  were  called  hmin 
teetata;  that  is  to  say,  short  written  memoran- 
da, attested  by  witnesses.    They  bore  no  date, 
nor  were  they  executed  or  sealed  by  the  par- 
ties themselves ;  their  authority  rested  altof^fh- 
er  in  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses.  When  tiien, 
in  England,  some  more  precise  evidence  of  the 
agreement  between  lord  and  tenant  had  come 
to  be  required  than  the  mere  pand  testimony 
of  the  peers  of  tiie  oourt,  these  hmwh  testota 
were  imitated,  and  a  charter  of  feoflknent  (akof- 
ta  de  feofffdmento)  was  executed  and  deUvered 
to  the  new  possessor  of  the  lands,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  livery  of  seisin.    This  charter  of 
feofibient  was  the  evidenoe  of  the  gift  or  grant, 
and  the  livery  of  seinn  was  only  the  transfer  of 
the  posBesnon.    Livery  was  of  two  kinds :  livery 
in  aeed,  and  livery  in  law.     The  former  wn 
made,  in  the  words  of  Sir  E.  Ooke, "  bv  delivery 
of  the  ring  or  haspe  of  the  doore,  or  of  a  branch 
or  twigge  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  turfe  of  the  land, 
and  with  these  or  the  like  words,  the  Idoffor 
and  feoffee  both  holding  the  deed  of  feoffinent, 
and  the  ring  or  haspe,  and  the  feoffor  saying: 
^  Here  I  deliver  you  seisin  and  possesaion  of  this 
house,  in  the  name  of  all  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments contained  in  this  deed,  according  to  the 
form  and  effect  of  the  deed.'"    Livery  in  taw 
was  not  upon  the  land,  bat  in  sight  of  it,  and 
the  feoffee^s  titie  was  not  good  until  the  livery 
was  perfected  by  his  actual  entry  upon  the  land 
during  th^  feoffor's  life.     These  charters  of 
feoffinent  which  accompanied  livery  of  sdsin 
were  in  early  times  but  rarely  signed.    Sealing 
however  became  common,  and  nearly  universal, 
and  imported  the  assent  of  parties  to  theinstro- 
ment  tnus  attested.    This  custom  of  afiBxing  a 
seal  remained  long  after  the  occarion  for  it  had 
passed  away,  and  founded  the  present  rules  of 
taw  in  this  respect.    As  these  written  charters 
or  deeds  (for  they  are  nothing  else)  beoaoie 
more  perfect,  the  more  formal  oeremonies  of 
investiture  were  dispensed  with.    The  doctrine 
of  seisin,  however,  nudntained  its  place  in  the 
English  law  until  very  lately.    In  respect  te 
descents  its  importance  was  modified  by  the 
statute  8  and  4  William  IV. ;  and  in  regtfd  to 
conveyances,  lands  might  still  be  conveyed  Inra 
verbal  contract  alone,  provided  it  was  attended 
with  public  delivery  of  possession,  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Chuies  11.,  when  the 
statute  of  frauds  and  perfnries  enacted  that  there 
must  be  thenceforth  some  evidenoe  in  writing  to 
support  the  grants    (See  Frauds,  SrATura  or.) 
From  this  time  forward  until  the  statute  7  and 
8  Victoria,  c.  76,  it  was  stOl  possible  to  convey 
land  by  deed  of  feoffment  msA  livery  of  aeiflST 
though  indeed  this  method  was  generally  ^ 
placed  by  the  forms  of  oonveyance  which  had 
been  framed  upon  the  statute  of  uses.— liteiy 
of  seisin  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  American  sys- 
tem of  conveyances.    Under  the  laws  for J^ 
registration  of  the  evidences  of  titie,  the  record 
alone  of  a  deed  gives  all  that  notcnriety  to  the 
transfer  of  property  which  was  the  essential  ob- 
ject of  a  public  delivery  Kii  the  posaeasion.   In- 
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deed,  it  is  the  general  doctrine  that  registration 
18  designed  as  a  sabstitnte  for  liverj  of  seisin* 
In  this  country,  therefore,  a  deed  properly  eze- 
coted,  delivered,  and  recorded,  gives  seisin  in 
deed  without  entry ;  nor,  generally,  is  the  entry 
of  an  heir  required  to  give  him  actual  seisin. 

LIYIA  DRUSILLA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Augustas,  bom  in  66  or  54  B.  0.,  died  in  A.  D. 
29.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Livius  Drusns, 
and  was  married  first  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero, 
who,  having  fought  against  Ootavius  in  the 
Perudnian  war,  was  afterward  compeUed  to  di- 
vorce his  beautifal  wife  in  favor  of  the  victori- 
ous triumvir.  She  had  already  borne  her  hus- 
band the  future  emperor  Tiberius,  and  a  few 
months  after  her  2d  marriafle  she  bore  another 
son,  Drusus.  She  retained  the  affections  of 
the  emperor,  by  whom  she  had  no  children,  till 
his  death,  owing  to  her  fidelity,  fiiscinating  man- 
ners, and  indulgence  of  coniugsd  derelictions  on 
his  part  She  was  skilled  in  the  arts  of  dis- 
simiuation,  and  stands  accused  of  having  caused 
by  foul  means  the  deaths  of  various  persons  of 
4  the  fiimily  of  her  husband  who  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  succession  of  her  own  children. 
She  was  even  suspected  of  having  hastened  by 
poison  the  death  of  Augustus  himself.  On  the 
accession  of  Tiberius,  when  she  believed  she  had 
finally  attained  the  aim  of  her  desires,  imperial 
sway,  she  soon  learned  that  she  had  misunder- 
stood the  disposition  of  her  son,  whose  Jealousy 
removed  her  from  the  court,  and  whose  hatred 
persecuted  her  even  after  her  death. 

IIYINGSTON,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of 
the  United  States.  L  A  W.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  water- 
ed by  the  Genesee  river  and  a  number  of  creek& 
and  traversed  by  the  Genesee  valley  canal  and 
several  railroads;  area,  509  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1855,  89,256.  Its  surface  is  an  upland,  rolling 
in  the  N.  and  hilly  in  the  S.,  and  its  soil  is  of 
exceeding  fertility.  It  contains  Oonesus  and 
Hemlock  lakes,  and  mineral  springs  at  Avon,  a 
well  known  watering  place.  The  productions 
in  1865  were  1,094,779  bushels  of  wheat,  481,- 
464  of  Indian  com,  261,990  of  oats,  128,255  of 
barley,  and  182,256  of  potatoes.  There  were 
85  saw  mills,  18  furnaces,  7  tanneries,  8  paper 
mills,  4  newspaper  offices,  86  churches,  and 
14,255  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Cap- 
itid,  Geneseo.  II.  A  S.  £.  parish  of  La.,  inter- 
sected by  the  Tickfah  river ;  area,  780  sq/  m. ; 
pop.  in  1855,  8,958,  of  whom  1,140  were 
slaves.  Lakes  Maorepas  and  Pontchartrain  are 
on  its  S.  £.  border.  It  has  a  level  surface  and 
a  moderately  fertile  soil  The  productions  in 
1855  were  861  bales  of  cotton,  227  hhds.  of  su- 

Er,  852  barrels  of  molasses,  65,085  bushels  of 
dian  com,  and  595  barrels  of  rice.  Capital. 
Sprin^eld.  IIL  A  W.  co.  of  Ky.,  separated 
firom  IlL  on  the  W.  by  the  Ohio,  bordered  on 
the  S.  by  the  Tennessee,  and  intersected  by  the 
Cumberland  river;  area,  245  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1850,  6,578,  of  whom  1,118  were  slaves.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  881,486  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  25,718  of  oats^l,200  lbs.  of  to- 
baooOk  and  5,888  of  wool.    There  were  9  grist 


mills,  8  saw  miUa,  8  tanneries,  14  churches,  and 
447  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
Sm.thland.  lY.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Mich.,  drained 
by  Huron,  Shiawassee,  and  Red  Cedar  rivers; 
area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  18,485.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil,  which  con- 
sists of  a  rich  black  sandy  loam,  is  very  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  804,588  bushels 
of  wheat,  174,022  of  Indian  com,  87,609  of 
oats,  and  89,  991  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  11 
grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  4  iron  founderies,8 
churches,  and  4,465  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Howell.  Y.  A  N.  E.  co. 
of  m.,  drained  by  the  Vermilion  and  Mason 
rivers ;  area,  1.026  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 4,606. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  15,577  bushels 
of  wheat,  129,785  of  Indian  corn,  25,409  of  oats, 
and  6,815  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  8  saw 
mills,  and  200  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
The  Chicago  and  Mississippi  railroad  passes 
through  the  county.  Capital,  Pontiac.  Vl.  A 
N.  W.  CO.  of  Mo.,  watered  by  Grand  river  and  its 
branches  the  Crooked  Fork  and  Medicine  and 
Shoal  creeks;  area,  510  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856, 
6,495,  of  whom  658  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  82,288  bushels  of  wheat,  270,270 
of  Indian  com,  89,881  of  oats,  and  18,558  lbs. 
of  wool    Capital,  Chillicothe. 

LIVINGSTON,  the  name  of  a  family  which 
has  possessed  considerable  social  and  political 
influence  in  the  province  and  state  of  New  York, 
and  various  menibers  of  which  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  American  history.  John  Living- 
ston, the  conmion  ancestor  of  the  family,  and  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  4th  Lord  Livingston, 
was  an  energetic  preacher  of  the  reformed 
church  in  Scotland,  and,  having  been  banished 
in  1668  for  nonconformity  to  prelatical  rule,  took 
refuge  in  Rotterdam,  where  he  died  in  1672. 
Of  his  7  children,  his  son  Robert  emigrated  to 
New  York  about  1675,  and  in  1686  received 
teom  Gov.  Dongan  a  grant  of  a  large  tract  of 
land,  which  was  in  1715  confirmed  by  a  royal 
charter  of  George  I.  erecting  the  manor  and 
lordship  of  Livingston,  with  the  privilese  of 
holding  a  court  leet  and  a  court  baron,  and  with 
tiie  ri^t  of  advowson  to  all  the  churches  with- 
in its  boundaries.  This  tract  embraced  larse 
portions  of  what  are  now  the  counties  of  Dutda- 
ess  and  Columbia,  N.  Y.,  and  is  still  known  as 
the  Livingston  manor,  though  the  greater  part 
of  it  has  long  since  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
fiimily.  He  was  a  man  of  influence  in  the  colony, 
and  procured  the  fitting  out  of  the  ship  with 
wMcn  Capt.  Kidd  undertook  to  restram  the 
excesses  of  the  pirates.  He  was  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  Schuyler  feunily,  and  had  8 
sons,  Iliilip,  Robert,  and  Gilbert,  from  whom 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  family 
in  America  are  descended.  I.  Phiup,  a  signer 
of  the  dedaration  of  independence,  son  of  Philip 
and  great-grandson  of  Jonn  Livinffston,  bom  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1716,  cRed  in  York, 
Penn.,  June  12,  1778.    He  was  graduated  at 
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Tale  college  in  1787,  erabseqnentlj  embarked  in 
Imsiness  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  between 
1754  and  1758  served  in  the  capacity  of  alder- 
man. In  the  latter  year  he  was  returned  to  the 
colonial  house  of  assembly  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body 
nntQ  1769,  when  in  consequence  of  his  strong 
whig  yiews  he  was  unseated  by  the  tory  minor- 
ity. He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  nrst  and 
second  continental  congresses,  and  afSzed  his 
signature  to  the  declaration  of  independence. 
He  subsequentiy  served  in  the  New  York  pro- 
vincial congress,  in  the  state  assembly  and  sen- 
ate, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  delegate 
from  New  York  to  the  continental  congress 
tJien  sitting  in  York.  He  was  one  of  the  pur- 
est and  most  devoted  patriots  of  the  revolution, 
and  rendered  important  service  to  the  country 
in  his  legislative  capacity.  II.  Wiixiah,  LL.D., 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  the  province  of  New  York  in  Sept 
1728,  died  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  July  25, 1790. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1741,  and 
subsequently  became  an  eminent  member  of  the 
bar  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Having 
early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  first  continental  con- 
gress from  the  latter  province  in  1774,  and  after 
the  deposition  of  William  Franklin  in  1776  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ojfice  of  governor,  which  he  re- 
tained to  the  dose  of  his  life.  He  was  an  up- 
right public  magistrate  and  a  devoted  republican, 
and  during  the  period  in  which  the  Jerseys  were 
the  principal  seat  of  the  war  was  indefatigable 
in  his  efforts  to  keep  the  militia  in  a  state  of 
efficiency.  In  1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  which  framed  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. He  was  the  auUior  of  a  poem  called 
*^  Philosophical  Solitude,"  a  funeral  oration  on 
President  Burr  of  Princeton  college,  and  a  va- 
riety of  political  and  miscellaneous  tracts.  HI. 
Bbookholst,  LL.D.,  a  soldier  and  Jurist,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  New  York,  Nov.  25, 1757, 
died  in  Wa^ington,  March  18, 1828.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1774,  and  in 
1776  became  a  member  of  the  family  of  Gen. 
Schuyler,  whom  he  attended  in  the  capacity  of 
aide-de-camp  during  the  operations  of  the  army 
m  the  north.  He  was  subsequently  attached  to 
the  suite  of  Gen.  Arnold  wilii  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor, was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
and  before  leaving  the  army  was  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy.  In  1779  he  went  to  Spain  as  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Jay,  who  had  married  his  sister. 
Returning  home  after  8  years'  absence,  he  stud- 
ied law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1788,  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  supreme  court'  of  the 
state  of  New  York  in  Jan.  1802,  and  in  Nov. 
1806  was  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  IT.  S.  su- 
preme court  He  enjoyed  a  distinguished  repu- 
tation as  an  advocate,  a  Judge,  and  a  scholar. 
IV.  RoBBRT  R.,  a  statesman  and  jurist,  grandson 
of  the  second  Robert  Livingston,  bom  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  1747,  died  Feb.  26, 1818.  He 
was  graduated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  college 
in  1765.    He  studied  and  practised  law  in  New 


York,  and  In  1778  was  appointed  reeorderof 
that  city,  a  Judicial  office  of  which  he  was  Boon 
deprived  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the 
measures  which  ended  in  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. He  was  a  member  of  the  second 
continental  congress,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  five  appoint^  to  draft  the  deckn- 
tion  of  independence.  He  was  prevented  firom 
signing  that  instrument  by  a  necessary  abeenoe 
from  Philadelphia ;  but  he  furthered  the  csose 
with  zeal  and  efficiency  throughout  the  irar, 
being  a  member  of  congress  again  in  1780,  and 
secretary  of  foreign  a&irs  for  two  yean  ooni< 
mencing  in  Aug.  1781.  He  was  also  a  leading 
member  of  the  Kingston  conventioD  whidi 
framed  the  first  constitution  of  the  state  of  Nev 
York,  adopted  in  April,  1777.  Therenpon  be 
was  appointed  the  first  chancellor  of  that  state, 
and  held  the  office  till  1801,  acquiring  in  it  a 
high  reputation  as  a  jurist,  thouffhhiB  decifliooi 
have  not  been  regularly  reported  or  presenrei 
The  constitutional  oath  of  office  taken  by  Wasb- 
ington  on  first  assuming  the  duties  of  president, 
April  80, 1789,  was  administered  by  Ghanodkir 
Livingston.  Washington  afterward  tendered  to 
him  the  post  of  minister  to  the  court  of  Franoe^ 
which  he  declined.  On  Dec.  1^  1800,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, being  assured  of  his  election  to  the  pres- 
idency, wrote  to  Ohancellor  Livingston  invit- 
ing him  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
the  navy,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted.  In 
the  following  February  he  was  once  more  re- 
quested to  reside  in  France  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, and  he  now  accepted  the  place.  Id 
April,  1808,  he  completed  the  purchase  froo 
that  country  of  Louisiana,  embracing  all  tbe 
territory  now  belonging  to  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  excepting  Oregoa 
and  the  re^^on  since  acquired  from  Mexico.  Mr. 
Monroe  had  been  despatched  as  special  enTOf 
to  assist  him  in  the  negotiation,  but  it  was » 
far  advanced  before  the  arrival  of  the  latter 
that  the  treaty  of  cession  was  signed  a  fewdaji 
idfterward.  Mr.  Livingston  resigned  his  post  in 
1804,  and,  after  travelling  over  the  continent) 
returned  home  the  next  year.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  was  actively  enpff^ 
in  introducing  into  the  state  of  New  York  aef- 
eral  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  in  meat* 
ures  for  the  encouragement  of  a  taste  for  tbe 
fine  arts  among  his  countrymen ;  and  be  wie 
particularly  serviceable  to  his  friend  Bobert 
Fulton,  with  both  counsel  and  material  aid, 
in  the  early  experiments  in  steam  navigatios. 
y.  Edwabd,  brother  of  the  preceding,  an  Ame^ 
lean  jurist  and  statesman,  bom  in  GlermOD^ 
Columbia  co.,  K  Y.,  May  26,  1764,  died  in 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  May  28, 1886.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  college  in  1781,  studied  hv 
at  Albany,  and,  on  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
1785,  commenced  practice  in  the  dty  of  Keir 
York,  where  at  an  early  age  he  attained  hign 
rank  as  a  jurist  and  advocate.  In  1794  he  was 
elected  a  representative  in  congress  from  the 
district  including  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
was  reelected  successively  to  the  following  two 
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ooagroflDoa,  m  whioh  he  was  an  opponent  of  the 
administratioDB  of  Washington  and  Adams  npon 
the  varions  party  questions  of  the  period.  In 
Haroh,  1801,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  state  of  New  York, 
then  composing  but  one  judicial  district.  He 
was  also  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  for  two  years,  commencing  in  1601.  By 
virtue  of  the  latter  office  he  was  at  the  same 
time  judge  of  an  important  municipal  court  of 
record.  A  volume  of  reports  of  his  judicial 
opinions,  delivered  in  that  court  during  the  year 
1802,  edited  by  himself  was  published  at  New 
York  in  1808.  During  his  mayoralty,  the  city 
was  visited  by  yellow  fever,  when  his  benevo- 
lence and  intrepidity  in  remaining  at  his  post 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  He  now  found  his 
private  affairs  so  involved,  through  the  fault  of 
others  it  is  said,  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  his 
debts,  including  a  considerable  balance  due  to 
the  general  government.  He  promptly  resigned 
his  offices  and  removed  to  New  Orleans,  in 
hopes  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  fresh  exertions 
in  a  new  field.  In  this  he  succeeded  thoroughly, 
paving  his  debt  to  the  government  in  full,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  and  making  head  against  great 
difficulties,  not  the  least  of  which  was  a  severe 
controversy  respecting  the  title  which  he  had 
acquired  to  some  lands  at  New  Orleans  formed 
by  gradual  deposits  from  the  annual  inundations 
of  ihe  Mississippi  river,  and  called  the  Batture 
— a  controversy  in  which,  among  other  opposi- 
tion, he  encountered  that  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  the  personal  management  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  himself.  This  matter  was  the  subject 
of  a  special  message  to  congress  of  March  7, 
1808,  and  of  a  pamphlet  by  the  president,  as 
well  as  of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Livingston  in  re- 
ply. The  latter  eventually  triumphed  in  the 
courts,  though  the  "law's  delay''  was  such  that 
the  complete  pecuniary  fruits  of  the  victory 
only  came  to  his  family  long  after  his  death. 
Many  years  later  "Mr,  Livingston  and  Jefferson 
became  heartily  reconciled.  The  former  volun- 
teered the  necessary  overture  at  a  time  when 
his  old  enemy  had  long  been  a  private  citizen, 
depressed  in  fortune,  and  while  his  own  career, 
ali^ady  brilliant,  was  still  fast  brightening.  At 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Livingston  acted 
as  aide-de-camp  to  €ten.  Jackson.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  the  territory,  the  legislature  of 
Louisiana  commissioned  him  to  prepare  a  sys- 
tem of  judicial  procedure,  which  was  adopted 
in  1805,  and  continued  in  force  until  1825,  when 
it  was  superseded  by  the  new  and  elaborate  code 
of  practice.  In  1 828  he  was  appointed,  coi\joint- 
ly  with  Mr.  Louis  Moreau-Lisiet,  to  revise  the 
dvil  code  of  Louisiana,  a  work  which  was  com- 
pleted the  next  year,  and  substantially  ratified 
by  enactment,  in  the  mean  time,  in  1821,  Mr. 
Livingston  was  intrusted  solely  with  the  task  of 
preparing  a  code  of  crinunal  law  and  procedure. 
The  next  year  he  made  a  report  of  his  plan  for 
this  work,  which  was  soon  afterward  reprinted 
In  London  and  Paris.  The  work  itself  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  le^^tore  in  1826,  but  was  never 


directly  acted  np<»i  by  that  body,  although  by 
a  joint  resolution  of  March  21, 1822,  the  plan 
had  been  approved  and  its  completion  "ear- 
nestly solicited."  However,  the  author  derived 
from  its  publication  great  celebrity,  both  in 
America  and  in  Europe.  It  was  published  at 
Philadelphia  in  1888,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  He  had 
completed  his  draft  in  1824,  and  a  copy  had 
been  made  for  the  printer,  when  both  copies  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  next  day,  at  the  age  of 
60  years,  he  commenced  the  reconstruction  of 
the  work,  and  in  two  years  more  it  was  again 
complete.  Upon  this  performance  the  best 
part  of  Mr.  Livingston's  fame  rests.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  code,  or  series  of  codes,  of  crimes 
and  punishments,  of  evidence,  of  procedure,  of 
reform,  of  prison  discipline,  and  of  definitions, 
and  is  characterized  throughout  by  the  simpli- 
city of  its  arrangement  and  by  the  wisdom  and 
philanthropy  of  its  provisions.  It  has  visibly 
influenced  the  legislation  of  several  countries, 
and  portions  of  it  have  been  enacted  entire  by  the 
republic  of  Guatemala.  All  these  juridical  works 
were  required  to  be  prepared  in  both  French 
and  English,  and  called  for  the  exercbe  of  pro- 
found and  philosophical  knowledge,  not  only  of 
the  laws  oi  England  and  the  United  States,  but 
of  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  civil  law. 
In  1828,  on  his  retiring  from  the  bar,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston was  elected  a  representative  in  consress 
from  Louisiana,  in  which  o£3ce  he  continued  till 
1829,  when  he  was  made  a  U.  S.  senator  from 
the  same  state.  In  1881  he  succeeded  Mr.  Yan 
Bnren  as  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  1888  was  appointed  by  President  Jack- 
son minister  to  France,  where  he  resided  until 
1886,  managing  with  success  sevend  afifairs  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance  and  difBculty. 
On  his  return  home,  he  retired  to  Rhinebeck  in 
his  native  county.  An  eloquent  eulogy  upon  his 
life  and  works  was  pronounced  by  M.Mignet 
in  1888  before  the  French  academy  of  moral 
and  political  sciences,  of  which  he  had  becoi 
chosen  an  associate  a  few  years  before.  Mr.  Liy- 
ingston  was  a  man  of  very  social  tastes,  great 
gayety  of  manners,  and  perfection  of  temper. 
Amiability  and  goodness  of  heart  are  always  the 
terms  first  employed  in  describinghlB  chiuracter 
by  those  who  remember  him.  Y  I.  John  H., 
D.D.,  ffrandson  of  Gilbert  Livingston,  bom  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  T.,  May  80,  1746,  died  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  20,  1825.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1762,  and  be- 
gan the  study  of  law,  but  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministiy  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
church.  He  studied  theology  at  Utrecht  in  Hd- 
land,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  D  J),  in 
1770 ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  hav- 
ing previously  been  ordained  by  the  clasns  of 
Amsterdam,  he  returned  to  America,  and.  in 
compliance  with  a  call  tendered  to  him  while 
abroad,  at  once  became  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
church  in  New  York  city.  In  1775  he  was  mar- 
ried to  his  thu-d  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Philip 
Livingston;  and  in  1776,  having  removed  from 
New  York  on  the  oooupation  of  that  city  by  the 
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British,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Albany,  where  he 
remained  8  years.  He  then  preached  sncces- 
nveij  at  Kingston  and  Ponghkeepsie,  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  war  returned  to  New  York.  On  the 
i«oommendafion  of  the  theological  fiicnlty  of 
Utrecht  and  the  classis  of  Amsterdam,  he  was 
wpointed  by  the  general  svnod  of  America  in 
1784  their  professor  of  divmit j,  but  it  was  not 
until  1795  that  a  regular  seminary  was  opened 
under  his  direction  at  Bedford,  L.  I.  This  es^ 
tablidiment  was  closed  after  two  years  for  lack 
of  support.  Dr.  Livingston  then  resumed  his 
labors  in  New  York.  In  180T  the  professorate 
was  united  to  Queen's  college,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  and  Dr.  Livingston  was  aprointed  presi- 
dent and  professor  of  theology.  He  removed  to 
New  Brunswick  in  1810,  and  there  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life.  His  published  writings  com- 
prise "A  Funeral  Service;"  "  Incestuous  Mar- 
riage," a  dissertation  on  marriage  with  a  sister- 
in-law  (1816);  and  some  occasional  pieces. 
There  is  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Gunn  (8yo.,  New  York,  1829). 

LIVINGSTONE,  David,  a  Scottish  traveller 
and  author,  born  at  Blantyre  Works,  near  Glas- 
gow, in  1816.  He  was  descended  from  a  fiunily 
which  had  for  many  generations  been  estate- 
Hshed  in  Ulva,  one  of  the  Hebrides  group  of 
islands,  where  his  grandfather  cultivated  a  small 
farm.  Findiug  this  occupation  inadequate  to 
the  support  of  his  family,  he  removed  to  Blan- 
tyre Works,  and  with  his  sons  received  employ- 
ment in  the  cotton  mills  established  there.  At 
10  years  of  age  David  Livingstone  was  placed 
in  the  cotton  factory  as  a  "  piecer,"  and  in  the 
intervals  of  his  daily  labor  pursued  an  extended 
course  of  self-instruction,  not  only  studying  by 
night,  but  contriving  while  occupied  at  the  spin- 
ning jenny  to  employ  much  of  his  time  in  read- 
ing. Partly  in  this  manner  and  partly  by  his 
attendance  at  an  evening  school  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  various 
branches  of  natural  science,  including  botany 
and  geology.  In  his  19  th  year  he  was  promoted 
to  be  a  cotton  spinner,  and  the  remuneration 
for  his  labors  was  still  steadily  devoted  to  his 
education.  About  this  time  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  going  to  Ohina  as  a  medical  missionary, 
with  which  object  he  attended  lectures  on  med- 
idne  and  divinity  at  the  university  of  Glasgow 
in  the  winter,  resuming  his  occupation  at  the 
mills  during  the  summer  vacation  of  the  classes. 
Having  been  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  faculty 
of  physicians  of  Glasgow,  he  prepared  to  sail  for 
Omna  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  miasion- 
ary  society ;  but  being  frustrated  in  that  intention 
by  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  China,  he  turned  his  attention  to  south- 
em  Africa,  where  the  labors  of  the  Bev.  Robert 
Moffiit  were  accomplishing  favorable  results 
among  the  natives,  and,  after  a  further  course  of 
theological  instruction  in  Ensland,  embarked  in 
1840  for  Oape  Town,  whidi  he  reached  after  a 
voyage  of  8  months.  From  thence  he  proceeded 

Sthe  way  of  Algoa  bay  to  the  interior,  and  pass- 
several  years  at  Kuruman  and  other  places, 


studying  the  laoffiiage  and  cnstomsof  iheBik- 
wains,  a  tribe  of  the  Bedhoanas,  among  wbom 
he  proposed  to  establish  himself.  In  1848  be 
removed  to  Mabotsa  (lat.  SS""  14'  S.,  loog.  26* 
80'  E.),  where  he  founded  a  misaonsry  statioo, 
and  during  the  next  6  years  labored  in  Ins  call- 
ing there  and  at  K<doben^  a  station  about  60 
mOes  ftarther  north,  tn  June,  1849,  in  oom- 
pany  with  Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray,  tvo 
En^ish  gentiemen.  Dr.  livingstone  started  oa 
his  first  exploring  expedition  into  the  interior, 
and  on  Aug.  1  reached  Lake  Ngami  orer  the 
Bakalihari  desert,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
presented  insuperable  obstacles  to  peTsona  ^h 
proadhing  in  that  direction,  and  along  the  Zoi^ 
a  large  river  issuing  frt>m  the  lake.  The  poa- 
tion  of  the  lake  had  previously  been  pretty  ae- 
curately  defined  on  the  maps,  but  Dr.  liTin^ 
stone  and  his  companions  were  the  first  Eu- 
ropeans who  visited  it  The  party  returned  to 
Eolobenff  in  October,  and  in  the  snooeediDg 
year  livmgstone  made  another  journey  to  the 
lake,  but  was  prevented  by  the  prevalenee  of 
fever  and  of  a  species  of  ny  very  troubleaonw 
to  cattie  from  proceeding  to  the  northward  of 
it.  In  1861,  in  company  with  Mr.  Oswdl,  be 
again  started  for  the  nortn,  and,  proceeding  in  a 
more  easterly  direction,  reached  the  great  rifv 
Zambesi,  flowing  in  the  centre  of  southern  Al> 
rica.  In  April,  1852,  he  accompanied  hia  wife 
^a  daughter  of  Mr.  MofQit)  and  his  children  to 
Oape  Town,  and,  having  witnessed  their  depart- 
ure for  England,  returned  to  Eumman  wiA 
the  intention  of  selecting  a  locality  for  a  ner 
station,  which  should  be  free  from  the  annoj- 
ances  of  the  Boers,  who  looked  with  snapidoD 
upon  his  efforts  to  civilize  the  natives.  While 
at  this  place  he  heard  of  a  cruel  attack  by  a 
party  of  400  Boers  upon  Kolobeng,  resoltingin 
the  slaughter  of  60  natives,  the  seizure  of  sefH^ 
al  hundred  women  and  children  as  alavea,  and 
the  plunder  of  his  own  house  and  many  othoi 
In  Jan.  1858,  he  departed  on  his  most  importaot 
northern  tour,  and  in  Mar  reached  UnjutA 
Oat  18^  17'  20"  8.,  long.  28^  50'  9"  E.),  Ae 
principal  town  of  the  powerful  Makololo  trib^ 
at  which  he  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
chief,  Sekeletu,  and  the  entire  population.  De> 
parting  thence  in  November,  he  proceeded  up 
the  Leeambye  river  and  its  affluent,  the  Leeba, 
to  Lake  DUolo  Hat  11""  82'  S.),  and  thenoe  with 
considerable  difficulty  and  peril  across  the  Cos- 
go  river  to  Angola,  at  the  capital  of  wlueh 
country,  Loanda,  on  the  western  coast  of  Afiioi, 
he  arrived  May  81, 1854^  and  was  kindly  r^ 
ceived  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  statkw 
there.  Leavinff  Loanda  in  the  ensuing  S^ 
tember,  he  reached  Linyanti  iu  Sept  186S,  and 
thence  proceeded  down  the  Leeambye  and  Zan- 
besi  rivers,  which  he  found  to  be  idendcaL  to 
Quilimane  on  the  Indian  ooean,  reaching  that 
place  May  20, 1856,  Just  4  years  from  the  tiine 
of  his  last  departure  from  Oape  Town.  Withffl 
that  period  ne  had  traversed  from  oeeaa  to 
ocean  a  portion  of  the  continent  neverprerioiy 
described  by  Europeans,  and  had  travelled  piw* 
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Mj  npward  of  9,000  mUes.  At  QaOlimuie  he 
was  reoeived  on  board  the  Britiah  ffon  brig 
Frolio,  to  which  he  was  oonvejed  to  Maaritiw, 
whence  he  retarned  by  the  Bed  sea  and  the 
OTerland  ronte  to  England,  arriving  there  Dec. 
12, 1856.  Owing  to  his  long  absence  from  Eng- 
land and  his  constant  Uiteroonrse  with  savage 
races,  his  mother  tongne  had  become  so  mifiunil- 
ifff  to  him  that  at  the  public  meetings  given  in 
his  honor  he  fonnd  dimcolt  j  in  expressing  him- 
self with  flnencj.  In  1657  appeared  his  ^^  ]£b- 
sionaiy  Travels  and  Researches  in  Sonth  Afri- 
ca,** a  work  devoted  more  particnlarly  to  an 
aoconnt  of  his  last  great  expedition.  Having 
seen  this  through  the  press,  he  sailed  in  March, 
1868,  for  Quilimane,  of  which  place  he  had  been 
appointed  consul,  and  subsequently  departed  on 
a  new  exploring  expedition  up  the  river  Zambeel 
with  a  party  of  scientific  men.  Occasional  ac- 
counts nave  been  received  from  him,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  production  of  cotton,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  slave  traffic  by  the  opening 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  African 
tribes  of  the  south  and  European  nations,  two 
projects  in  which  Dr.  livinsstone  has  taken  a 
great  interest^  are  likely  to  be  much  advanced 
by  Ihe  expedition. 

UYONI  A,  a  W.  province  of  Bussia,  bounded 
N.  by  Esthonia,  E.  by  Lake  Peipus  and  the 
government  of  Pskov,  S.  by  Vitebsk  and  Oour- 
Itmd,  and  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Livonia  or  bay  of 
Riga;  area,  18,188  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  868,- 
085.  It  includes  the  islanos  of  Oesel,  M5en, 
&o^  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf.  The 
smface  is  level  or  gently  undulating.  There 
are  a  few  hills,  which  rarely  exceed  100  feet 
in  height,  although  the  Mesenberg,  the  high- 
est, has  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet.  A  connder- 
able  proportion  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  for- 
ests and  marshes.  The  soil  on  the  sea  coast  is 
very  sandv ;  in  the  interior,  sand,  day,  loam, 
and  moorland  alternate;  but  there  are  many 
very  fertile  tracts.  There  are  1,120  lakes,  the 
prindpal  of  which  is  Lake  Peipus  (1,086  sq. 
m.},  united  by  a  narrow  channel  with  Lake 
Pskov  (92  sq.  m.)  on  tbeS.  E.,  and  by  the  Great 
Embadi  with  Lake  Werzierwe,  about  100  sq. 
m.  in  extent,  in  the  middle  of  the  province.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Dtlna,  whidi  is  the 
bonn^uy  toward  Oourland,  and  receives  from 
Livonia  the  Ewest  and  the  Oger;  there  are 
more  than  800  smaller  streams,  among  which 
are  tiieEmbach,  Boulder-Aa,  Sails,  and  Pemau. 
The  climate  is  cold  and  raw  till  the  end  of  May, 
but  very  hot  in  the  8  summer  months.  Agri- 
culture is  the  chief  industry.  The  country  pro- 
duces rye,  barley,  flax,  hops,  hemp,  and  linseed. 
The  live  stock  is  generally  poor,  or  what  good 
stock  is  kept  is  possessed  by  the  nobles.  Bears, 
wolves,  lynxe&  and  foxes  arenumerous ;  and  on 
the  islands  and  sea  coast  seals  are  taken,  and  fish 
of  various  kinds  are  abundant.  Potters*  clay 
and  limestone  are  obtained.  Coarse  woollens 
and  doths  are  made,  and  there  are  numerous 
•distilleries.  The  rtural  population  consists  of 
Letts,  live  or  Livonians  proper,  and  Esthonians, 


whUe  Germans,  Swedes,  and  Russians  form  the 
nobility,  dergy,  and  burghers;  there  are  also  a 
few  Jews.  The  great  minority  of  the  people  are 
Lutherans.  The  principal  towns  are  Riga,  the 
capita],  Pemau,  Wenden,  Dorpat,  which  has  a 
univern^,  and  Arensberff  in  the  island  of  Oesel. 
Livonia  was  first  made  known  to  western  Eu- 
rope by  Bremen  merchants  about  the  middle  of 
the  12th  centuiy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
the  order  of  knights  sword-bearers  was  founded 
there,  which  in  connection  with  the  Teutonic 
order  gradually  subdued  all  the  territories  sur- 
rounding the  gulf  of  Biga.  The  possession  of 
the  promce  was  subsequently  long  disputed  by 
Russians,  Pdes,  and  the  knights,  and  finally  also 
by  Sweden,  to  which  it  was  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Oliva  in  1660.  The  treaty  of  Nystadt  in 
1721  annexed  it  to  Russia. 

UVRE.    See  Franc. 

LIVY  (Lnnus  Akdhokeodb).    See  Ai!n>B0Si- 

OUS,LlYmb. 

UVY  (TrruB  Liviitb),  a  Roman  historian, 
bom  in  Patavium  (Padua)  in  69  B.  0.,  died 
A.  D.  17.  All  that  is  known  concerning  his 
life  is  that  he  resided  during  the  greater  part 
of  it  in  Bome,  that  he  was  married  and  had  at 
least  one  son  and  one  daushter,  that  he  enjoyed 
the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Augnstns,  that 
by  his  advice  the  future  emperor  Olaudius  was 
induced  in  early  life  to  attempt  historical  com- 
position, that  his  reputation  as  an  author  was 
so  widely  extended  tiiat  a  Spaniard  went  from 
Cadiz  to  Bome  solely  for  the  purpose  of  sedng 
him,  and  that  he  returned  to  his  native  town 
some  time  before  his  death.  Beside  his  history, 
which  is  his  great  work,  he  wrote  epistles,  dia- 
logues,  and  a  treatise  on  phUoeophy,  not  a  frag- 
ment of  which  remains.  His  history  of  Bomeu 
termed  bv  himself  ^nnaZfls,  was  in  142  books,  and 
embraced  the  period  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  the  death  of  Drusus  in  0  B.  0.  Only 
85  of  these  books  have  been  preserved;  but  we 
have  dry  epitomes  of  the  whole,  compiled  by  an 
unknown  author,  probably  not  much  later  tiian 
the  volumes  wMch  they  abridge,  which  are 
valuable  as  ftimishing  a  complete  index  to  the 
whole  period  of  Boman  history,  and  as  being 
the  sole  authority  for  some  periods.  The  origi- 
nal work  has  been  divide  into  decades,  or 
groups  of  10  books  each,  from  the  drcumstance 
that  the  1st,  21st,  and  Slst  books  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  important  epochs,  and  are  opened 
with  a  short  introduction.  This  division  was  not 
introduced  until  after  the  6th  century.  The  1st 
decade  is  preserved  entire,  extending  to  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  Samnites  in  294  B.  0.  The  2d 
decade,  embradng  the  period  between  294  and 
219  B.  0.,  is  altogether  lost.  The  8d  decade, 
comprehending  tiie  period  of  the  second  Panic 
war,  fh>m  219  to  201  B.  0.,  is  entire.  The  15 
books  which  form  the  4th  decade  and  the  first 
half  of  the  5th,  and  comprehend  the  period 
firom  the  conclusion  of  the  2d  Punic  war  to  the 
conquest  (^  Macedonia  in  167  B.  0.,  are  entire. 
The  remaining  books  are  altogether  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  unimportant  fingments,  and  of 
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a  fevr  ohapters  of  the  9l8t  book,  conoerning  the 
fortanes  of  Sertorins.  The  books  which  are  now 
extant  were  brought  to  light  at  varioas  dates 
from  the  revival  of  learning  to  the  year  1616, 
the  earliest  editions  having  included  only  29 
books.  Many  of  the  fragmcDts  have  been  since 
discovered,  two  of  the  most  interesting  of  them 
having  been  first  published  by  Niebuhr  (Berlin, 
1820).  Great  exertions  were  made  by  Leo  X. 
and  by  other  potentates  as  late  as  Louis  XIV. 
to  recover  the  lost  decades.  Perfect  copies 
were  affirmed  to  exist  at  lona  in  the  Hebrides 
in  Chios,  in  the  monastery  of  Mt.  Athos,  and 
in  ihe  seraglio  of  the  Turkish  sultan ;  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  such  a  prize  was  destroy- 
ed at  the  siege  of  Magdeburg,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  manuscript  containing  at  least  the 
whole  of  the  6th  decade  was  once  in  existence 
at  Lausanne.  The  pursuit,  however,  always 
proved  a  vain  one,  and  has  long  since  been 
abandoned.  The  singular  beauty  of  Livy's  style, 
his  easy,  graceful,  and  energetic  narrative,  his 
skill  in  giving  full  relief  to  the  leading  features 
without  neglecting  minor  incidents,  and  in 
maintaining  a  constant  interest  while  relating 
a  long  series  of  doll  events,  have  hardlv  been 
questioned.  His  characterizations  and  his  de- 
scriptions are  alike  animated.  His  speeches, 
while  they  have  been  admired  as  models  of 
eloquence,  have  been  criticized  as  too  polished 
and  rhetorical  to  be  suited  either  to' the  charac- 
ters to  which  they  are  ascribed  or  to  the  au- 
diences to  which  ihej  are  represented  as  ad- 
dressed. It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his 
aim  to  write  a  critical  history,  but  rather  to 
g^ve  his  countrymen  a  clear  and  pleasing  narrar 
tive,  and  to  exalt  the  fame  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. He  moulded  the  rude  records  and  fiables 
of  the  older  chronicles  into  a  symmetrical  and 
somewhat  poetical  form.  He  never  displayed 
a  diligent  and  painstaking  care  in  consulting 
authorities  and  weighing  conflicting  testimonies. 
He  never  ascended  to  the  original  sources,  test- 
ed the  records  by  the  monuments  of  remote  an- 
tiquity, investigated  the  antiquities  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  various  Italian  tribes,  or  inquired 
how  far  the  rites  and  customs  of  his  own  time 
might  explain  the  institutions  of  the  past.  He 
mi&es  mistakes  too  from  lack  of  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  military  art,  jurispru- 
dence, political  economy,  and  even  geography. 
These  deficiencies,  which  result  in  many  con- 
tradictions and  inconsistencies,  are  not  due  to 
want  of  good  faith,  but  to  his  indifference  to 
historical  thoroughness,  and  his  desire  for  liter- 
ary ratJier  than  critical  elaboration.  With  the 
exception  of  a  general  tendency  to  eulogize  the 
heroism  of  his  countrymen  and  the  military  glory 
of  Rome,  he  seems  to  have  written  with  Uber- 
ality  and  impartiality.  Qnintilian  twice  men« 
tions  a  certain  "  Patavihity"  in  his  style,  but 
scholars  have  been  unable  to  discover  to  what 
he  alludes.  Tlie  best  editions  are  by  Draken- 
boroh  (7  vols.,  Leyden,  1788-'46)  and  Alchefiki 
(Berlin,  1841  et  9eq.),  There  are  English  trans- 
latioDB  by  Philemon  Holland  (London,  1600- 


'69),  Baker  (1797),  one  published  by  Jolm 
Hayes  (1744-^5),  and  a  literal  one  forming  4 
vols,  in  Bohn's  "Olasdoal  LibraiT«*  (1850). 

LIZARD,  the  common  name  of  several  &m- 
Hies  of  saurian  reptiles,  but  properly  restricted 
to  the  family  lacertiniy  or  the  autosanrian  group 
of  Dnm^ril  and  Bibron.    Many  iguanas,  g^oa, 
monitors,  and  skinks  have  been  called  Gzards; 
the  green  anolis  and  the  blue-tailed  skink  are 
familiar  examples  in  this  country.    The  lizard 
may  be  defined  as  a  scaly  reptile,  with  elongated 
body,  4  feet  armed  with  4  or  6  unequal  and  free 
toes,  long  conical  tail  clothed  with  scales  dis- 
posed in  parallel  rings ;  head  protected  bv  horny 
plates,  flattened  and  narrow  in  front;  the  tym- 
panum membranous  and  distinct,  and  the  eyes 
generally  with  8  movable  lids ;  the  mouth  wide, 
surrounded  by  large  scales  above  and  below; 
teeth  of  unequal  size  and  shape,  inserted  on  the 
internal  border  of  a  common  groove  in  the  pro- 
jecting portion  of  the  maxilkuy  bones,  and  fre- 
Suentiy  also  on  the  palate ;  tongue  slender,  free, 
eshy,  more  or  less  extensible  and  forked  at  the 
point;    the  scales  without  prominent  crests, 
those  of  the  abdomen  large ;  the  neck  without 
dewlap,  but  often  with  one  or  two  transverse 
folds  covered  with  tubercles  or  broad  scales 
which  form  a  kind  of  collar  separated  from 
those  of  the  abdomen  by  smaller  ones ;  the  false 
ribs  do  not  make  a  complete  circle.    The  family 
of  lizards  may  be  divided  into  2  sub-families, 
according  to  the  stractnre  and  mode  of  inser- 
tion of  the  teeth ;  the  1st,  according  to  Da- 
m^ril  and  Bibron,  is  the  pleodont,  and  the  other 
the  ccelodont ;  in  the  pleodonts  the  teeth  are 
solid,  and  firmly  fixed  by  their  edges  and  exter- 
nal surface  to  the  jaws  in  a  hollow  of  the  iDte> 
nor  border ;  in  the  coelodonts  the  teeth  have  an 
interior  canal,  and  are  slightly  attached  to  the 
jaws.     The  pleodonts  are  further  subdivided 
into  the  flatrtailed  and  conical-tailed  groups; 
and  the  coelodonts  into  the  smooth-fingered  and 
the  serrated-fingered  groups,  distinguiabed  also 
by  their  habits.    The  1st  group  pass  most  of 
their  lives  in  the  water  or  inundated  places; 
the  2d  avoid  wet  situations;  the  8d  frequent 
woods  and  gardens,  and  the  last  dry  and  desert 
localities.    Nineteen  genera  are  described,  es* 
tablished  on  the  form  of  the  tongue  and  teeth, 
the  situation  of  the  nostrils,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  femoral  pores,  tibe  form  and  distriba- 
tion  of  the  abdominal  plates,  and  the  character* 
of  the  tympanum  and  collar ;  for  details  the 
reader  is  rerorred  to  the  work  above  cited.  This 
family  is  one  of  the  best  known  among  reptfles, 
as  its  members  are  for  the  most  part  easily 
obteined  in  Europe  and  America ;  they  vary  is 
length  from  a  few  inches  to  8  or  4  feet;  the 
colors  are  often  pleasing,  bat  the  tints  vary 
much  according  to  sex,  age^  and  season.    Liz* 
ards  are  very  rapid  in  tiieir  moyementa  for 
short  distances,  both  on  land  and  in  the  water; 
the  loss  of  the  tail  is  frequent  from  various  aoei- 
dents,  but  it  is  very  soon  replaced ;  flrom  their 
scaly  coTering  the  sense  of  touch  must  be  doB ; 
so  also  are  smell  and  hearing;  the  moist  and 
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morable  tongue  indicates  greater  deTdopment 
of  the  eeiifle  of  taste ;  yisioQ*  is  genen^y  very 
good.  Yarions  shades  of  green,  yellow,  gray, 
blaok,  -white,  blue,  and  red  are  found  in  the 
fiunily;  the  epidermis  is  ordinarily  renewed 
seyeitil  times  a  year,  beinff  detached  in  frag- 
ments or  plates,  and  at  each  monlt  the  colors 
appear  brighter,  especially  in  the  males.  liz- 
ards drink  by  lapping ;  their  favorite  food  con« 
flosts  of  insects,  terrestrial  mollnsks,  worms,  eggs, 
and  for  the  larger  species  small  birds,  reptues, 
and  mammals;  the  mnsdes  of  the  Jaws  are 
IH>werfiil,  and  their  bite  is  severe  and  long  con- 
tinned;  most  genera  are  oviparoos,  bnt  one 
genns  brings  forth  the  yonng  alive;  the  flesh 
of  some  of  the  larger  spedes  is  considered  a  del- 
icacy in  Sonth  America.  All  the  pleodonts  be- 
long to  the  new  world,  and  all  the  coelodonts  to 
the  continents  of  £arope,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  the 
6-lined  ameiva  only  is  fonnd  in^Korth  America. 
— ^The  flat-tailed  pleodonts  or  croopdilnrians,  em- 
bracing the  genera  croeodihtrw  (Spiz),  thoriote$ 
(Wagler),  and  neu$tumru9  (Dnm.  and  Bibr.), 
with  a  single  spedes  each,  are  among  the  lai^ 
est  of  the  family ;  thev  may  be  recognized  by 
the  crocodilian  form  of  the  tail,  sormonnted  by 
2  serrated  crests,  a  powerful  swimming  organ ; 
though  the  feet  are  not  palmated,  these  reptiles 
pass  most  of  their  lives  m  the  water,  in  the  riv- 
ers, lakes,  and  swamps  of  tropical  South  Amer- 
ica; some  attain  a  length  of  2^  feet,  of  which 
the  tail  is  about  two  thirds.  Of  the  conical- 
tailed  pleodonts  the  best  known  genus  is  am&iva 
(Cuv.X  more  numerous  in  species,  not  partial  to 
moist  places,  living  on  worms,  insects,  mollusks, 
and  even  on  vegetable  food.  The  common  8- 
Hned  ameiva  (A.  wdgcvru^  Dcht^  attains  a 
length  of  li  feet,  and  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and 
Guiana,  llie  6-lined  ameiva  (A,  uayU'Matdt^ 
Holbr.),  conunon  in  the  southern  states,  is  the 
only  representative  of  the  true  lizard  in  tiiis 
country ;  the  usual  length  is  about  10  inches, 
of  which  the  tail  is  two  thirds;  the  color  is 
dark  brown  above,  marked  with  6  ydlow  lon- 
gitudinal lines,  and  dlvery  white  below.  It  is 
very  active,  frsquenting  dry  and  sandy  places; 
it  is  very  timid,  and  feeds  on  insects,  wnich  it 
generally  procures  toward  the  dose  off  the  day. 
The  great  American  safeguard  or  teguezin,  the 
largest  of  the  ameiva  lizwds,  grows  to  a  length 
of  more  than  4  feet ;  it  is  voracious,  and  preys 
upon  mice,  frogs,  and  animals  of  similar  size, 
and  its  white  flesh  is  esteemed  by  the  Bra- 
zilians ;  it  is  a  swift  runner,  and  when  pursued 
will  bite  and  strike  severely  with  its  tiul;  it  is 
the  Ujtu  monitor  (Merr.),  and  frequents  the 
woods  and  dry  places  of  tropical  South  Amer- 
ica.— ^The  ccdodonts,  or  hoUow-toothed  lizards 
of  the  old  worid,  are  all  terrestrial  in  their 
habits ;  the  smooth-fingered  group  are  excellent 
cUmbers  on  trees  and  waDs,  of  mild  dispodtion, 
and  generally  looked  upon  as  friends  of  man. 
This  indodes  the  typical  genus  laoeirta  (Ouv.X 
or  the  lizards  properly  so  called ;  they  have  dis- 
tinct ^dids,  femord  pores  on  the  inside  of  the 
thighs,  and  a  collar  of  sodea  larger  than  the 


rest  under  the  throat;  the  form  is  generaDy 
dender  and  gracefbl,  and  the  motions  very 

2 nick.  The  European  sand  lizard  (Z.  %Urpium^ 
>aud. ;  Z.  agilUy  Linn.^  has  tibe  back  reddish 
brown,  sometimes  with  blackish  spoto,  the  ddes 
green  with  brown  roots,  and  the  lower  parts 
chiefly  white ;  it  is  about  8  inches  long,  and  of 
rather  stout  form ;  it  is  found  in  Europe  (ex- 
cept in  the  northern  parts),  near  the  Oaspian 
sea^  and  in  Ada,  in  level  and  hilly  districts,  in 
which  it  digs  a  hole  at  the  foot  of  a  bush  or 
tree ;  it  passes  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state, 
and  feeds  in  the  warm  season  on  insects  and 
larvss ;  the  femde  lays  about  a  dozen  c^lindri- 
cd  eggs.  The  viviparous  lizard  (L.  wHpa/ra^ 
Jacquin;  genus  eootoea,  Wagler)  is  about  7i 
inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  measures  two 
thirds ;  the  back  is  olive  or  reddish  brown,  with 
a  bkck  band  on  each  dde  bordered  with  white 
above  and  bdow,  and  a  black  dorsd  str^  dong 
the  spine ;  the  under  parts  are  orange  ydlow 
with  Dlack  spots.  The  tail  does  not  diminidi 
in  thickness  until  about  its  middle.  It  is  found 
most  frequentiy  in  mountahious  regions  of  Eu- 
rope, bnt  occasionally  in  dark  and  damp  woods ; 
it  IS  tindd,  very  active,  and  feeds  prindpdly  on 
dipterous  insects.  Toward  tiie  month  of  June 
the  femde  lays  5  to  7  eggs,  from  which  the 
young  come  forth  in  a  few  minutes  perfectiy 
devdo]^ed.  and  sometimes,  it  is  sdd,  the  m^ 
are  entirely  hatched  within  the  oviducts.  The 
green  lizard  (Z.  vtridu.  Baud.)  attdns  a  length 
of  about  18  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  a  foot; 
the  color  above  is  either  uniformly  green,  or 
brown  spotted  with  green,  or  the  latter  spotted 
with  ydlow.  and  the  under  parts  ydlow ;  there 
is  condderaole  variation,  and  some  specimens 
are  marked  with  white  and  black  streaks.  It  is 
generdly  distributed  over  Europe  (except  in  the 
northern  parts),  northern  Africa,  and  western 
Asia.  The  handsomest  of  the  European  species 
is  the  eved  lizard  (Z.  oceUata^  Daud.),  about  16 
inches  louff,  of  a  green  color,  with  spots,  eyes, 
and  reticulations  of  black,  and  rounded  blue 
spots  on  the  ddes ;  it  inhabits  central  and  south- 
em  Europe  and  northern  Africa.  The  wdl  liz- 
ard (L,  muraUa^  Merr.)  is  only  about  8}  inches 
long;  the  colors  vary  much,  but  the  most  com- 
mon tint  is  an  olive  gray  above,  with  brownish, 
whitash,  and  greenish  tints,  and  a  whitish  yel- 
low below ;  it  is  found  over  all  Europe  and 
western  Ada.  The  other  group  of  coelodonts 
have  the  fingers  with  laterd  serrations  or  in- 
ferior ridges,  by  means  of  whidi  they  can  run 
rapidly  over  the  arid  sand  in  which  they  gener- 
ally live.  The  genus  ophiopi  (Menest)  is  re- 
markable for  the  absence  of  lids,  giving  to  the 
head  a  snake-like  appearance;  it  is  found  in 
south-western  Ada.  PMmmodromtts  (Fitz.)  is 
European ;  eahmnurHi  (Duul  and  Bibr.)  is  Asi- 
atic; aoanihodaotyhtt  (Fitz.)  is  African  and 
European ;  $eaptoira  (Fitz.)  is  dso  African ;  ere- 
mioB  (Fitz.)  has  18  spedes,  found  in  Africa  and 
Ada,  the  best  known  beinff  the  variable  lizard 
(JB,  wmMUi,  Fitz.),  6^  incmes  long,  fit>m  Asia, 
grayish  with  black  q>ot8  having  a  white  centre. 
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TT^AlfA.  (a/uiikeidck^  QligerX  a  ruminant  ani- 
mal representing  the  oamel  foAnily  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere.  The  dentition  is  as  follows: 
incisors  |,  the  upper  plaoed  at  the  side  of  the 
intermaxillary  bone  dose  to  the  canines,  which 
they  much  resemble ;  of  the  6  lower  incisors, 
the  4  median  are  very  broad^  cnrved,  and  gouge- 
shaped,  the  two  external  near  to  and  resembUng 
the  canines;  canines  4-=|;  molars  |z{.  There 
is  no  hnmp  on  the  bacK ;  the  soles  are  divided 
into  2  to^  each  with  a  strong  homy  nail  or 
hoof  with  a  thick  pad  beneath ;  the  ears  lon^L 
pointed,  and  movable ;  the  npper  lip  is  swelled 
and  deft,  the  head  camd-like,  the  orbits  promi- 
nent)  and  the  nose  small ;  the  form  is  less  heavy 
and  the  appearance  less  stupid  than  in  the 
camd ;  the  head  is  carried  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar; the  size  and  strength  are  much  inferior  to 
those  of  the  camel ;  there  is  a  conformation  re- 
sembling the  camePs  hnmp  in  the  shape  of  a 
thick  bed  of  fat  under  the  skin;  as  they  kned 
down  like  the  camels,  they  have  callosities  on 
the  knees  of  the  fore  legs ;  the  stomach  has  a 
system  of  superficial  cells,  which  in  some  de- 
gree may  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  water 
reservoirs  in  the  cameL  The  structure  of  the 
feet  is  not  adapted  for  ■  travdlinff  on  sandy 
wastes,  but  for  securing  a  firm  hold  among  the 
mountains  where  they  dwell ;  their  native  region 
is  the  dopes  of  the  Andes,  especially  in  Pern, 
and,  though  in  a  tropiod  latitude,  often  within 
the  limits  of  perpetud  snow.  In  the  wild  state 
they  are  vigilant  and  shy,  living  in  flocks  upion 
the  mountains,  and  descending  into  the  plains 
in  search  of  food.  When  irritated  they  ^eot 
the  contents  of  their  mouth,  which  are  yery 
disameable,  upon  their  assailant ;  they  have 
the  habit  of  drooping  their  excrement  in  par- 
ticular spots,  ana  from  this  propendty  the  na- 
tives are  able  to  collect  considerable  quantities, 
which  they  use  as  fuel.  There  appear  to  be 
8  spedes  of  the  genus,  viz. :  the  wild  gnanaoo 
{A.  huanacOy  Tschudi),  of  which  the  llama  is 
probably  the  domesticated  variety ;  the  dpaoa 
or  paoo  (A.  {dpaeOf  Tschudi),  described  in  its 
dphabetiod  order;  and  the  vicufia  (A.  vicuffna, 
Tschudi).  These  are  easily  tamed,  and  are  sus- 
ceptible of  condderable  attachment  to  their 
keepers.  The  gnanaoo  is  found  in  the  Andes 
from  northern  Peru  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  in  the  former  inhabiting  the 
mountains  in  small  companies,  but  in  Patagonia 
frequenting  the  plains  in  condderable  herds. 
About  8  feet  high  at  the  dioulder,  the  head  is 
carried  at  the  height  of  about  5  feet ;  the  color 
is  reddish  brown,  and  the  hair  tolerably  long ; 
they  are  hunted  for  the  akin  and  flesh.  Living 
at  an  devation  of  8,000  to  12,000  feet  above 
l^e  sea,  they  feed  chiefly  upon  toush  gras^ 
reeds,  mosses,  lichens,  and  such  shrubs  as  wiU 
ffrow  at  low  temperatures ;  they  do  not  require 
drink  as  long  as  succulent  herbage  can  be  ob- 
tained; their  chiBd-shiq>ed  and  strong  lower 
indsors,  interlocking  with  the  upper  teeth  and 
meeting  the  firm  pad  of  the  upper  Jaw,  enable 
them  to  feed  upon  vegetable  substances  too 


bard  for  ordinary  cattle ;  and  thdr  kmg  neck, 
deft  Up,  pointed  hose,  and  extensile  tongiie  per- 
mit the  collection  of  food  in  the  intentioeaof 
rocks,  and  from  the  tops  of  tall  ahmbe^  Sensi- 
tive to  heat,  they  increase  in  dtnations  when 
an  arctic  temperature  prevails,  even  th<n^ 
under  a  tropical  sun,  far  above  the  abodes  of 
man.  The  young  may  be  hnnted  with  dogs 
and  the  lasso,  but  theaddts  must  be  shot;  the 
flesh  of  the  young  is  tender,  but  that  c^  the  dd 
only  fit  for  drying  and  sdting. .  The  dmnesti- 
cated  llama  (theX  lama  of  such  as  oondder  it 
a  distinct  spedes)  takes  the  place  of  the  eamd 
and  the  horse  among  the  Indians  of  Pern  and 
Ohili ;  it  is  of  about  tne  size  of  the  goanaoo,  bat 
of  somewhat  more  compact  form,  and  the  haar 
is  varied  with  black,  white,  gray,  and  other 
colors,  as  in  other  dcxnesticated  animals.  From 
the  devation  of  the  abdomen  in  the  pdvic  re- 
gion the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  seems 
weak;  90  or  100  lbs.  is  as  much  as  they  oin 
easily  carry,  but  the  abilily  to  travel  over  rag- 
ged declivities  made  them  vduable  beasts  of 
burden  to  the  natives ;  their  place  is  now  to  a 
great  extent  supplied  by  mules ;  thdr  rate  of 
travd  is  only  10  or  15  miles  a  day.  Th^  are 
vdued  principally  for  thdr  long  wool]y  hah; 
from  which  the  Indians  make  aitidee  of  dotfa- 
ing ;  the  skin  makes  good  leather^  the  dung  is 
used  for  fud,  and  the  flesh  and  nulk  as  artidas 
of  food.  They  require  very  littie  care ;  at  ni^^t 
they  are  put  into  an  eodosure,  where  thqr 
deep  witiiout  protection,  thouah  the  teoipera- 
ture  falls  even  in  summer  bdow  the  freedog 

Soint;  allowed  to  wander  among  the  mountains 
uring  the  day  in  search  of  food,  they  retnn 
like  cattie  at  night  to  their  endosoresL  The 
dpaoa,  noticed  under  that  titie,  condderably 
smaller  than  the  llama,  is  domesticated  by  the 
Peruvians,  though  not  used  as  a  beast  of  bar- 
den  ;  it  is  vdu^  prinoipsUy  for  its  long  snd 
silky  hair,  which  is  made  into  the  fine  dolhs 
familiar  to  all.  The  vicufia  is  the  amiJlaf^ 
species,  about  2^  feet  high  at  the  shoulder ;  the 
color  is  reddish  yellow  on  the  back,  and  wlut- 
ish  on  the  bdly ;  it  is  a  wild  animaL  of  grest 
vdue  for  its  very  fine  hair.  The  llama  and 
dpaoa  have  a  period  of  gestation  of  11  or  12 
months,  and  only  one  is  usually  prodnoed  at 
a  birth ;  they  are  weaned  when  6  months  dd, 
and  begin  to  bear  at  the  age  of  2  years;  the 
fbrmer  are  not  put  at  work  till  the  end  of  the 
ddyear.  From  the  fact  that  when  the  three 
animals  above  mentioned  can  be  made  to  breed 
together  the  ofbpring  is  sterile,  it  is  infened 
that  they  constitute  different  spedes;  these 
hybrids  are  much  handsomer,  and  have  longer 
and  heavier  fleeces  than  the  origind  stodn.— 
There  have  been  severd  attempts  to  introdoee 
the  llama  into  the  United  States  and  Eiuops^ 
but  as  yet  with  littie  success ;  thoui^  thriving 
for  a  time  on  the  usud  food  of  cattie  and  sheep, 
they  begin  to  fail  unless  they  can  browse  on 
the  inferior  kinds  of  grsss,  with  a  sopp^  of 
succulent  roots  instead  of  rich  food  and  grains; 
in  Peru,  maize  or  millet  in  the  soft  milky  i 
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18  frequently  giren  to  them ;  in  Ohili  they  eat  a 
ooane  dover,  and  here  would  thrive  on  the 
same,  as  well  as  pea  Tines,  bean  stalks^  buck- 
wheat straw,  and  sach  otiier  coarse  food  as 
onr  cattle  would  rciJect;  they  invariably  suf- 
fer from  disease  of  the  skin  when  confined  in 
low  places,  and  can  only  be  restored  by  pure 
mountain  air  and  frequent  bathing.  A  sketch 
of  the  attempts  to  introduce  the  llama  into  the 
United  States  is  given  in  the  agricultural  por- 
tion of  the  patent  office  report  for  the  year 
1867;  none  of  these  having  been  succe^fnl, 
probably  from  the  unsuitableness  of  the  climate 
and  elevation  in  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  it 
is  there  advised  to  place  them  on  the  vast  and 
high  plains  at  the  east  of  the  Bocky  mountains, 
between  long.  20''  and  80""  W.,  extending  from 
Texas  to  the  arctic  regions ;  here  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  herbage  (partiou* 
larly  the  bufEalo  grass)  seem  specially  smted  for 
^e  Uama;  here,  with  the  herds  of  wild  cattle, 
horses,  buffaloes,  antelopes,  deer,  and  other 
mminants,  if  unmolested  for  a  few  years,  they 
would  probably  increase  immensely,  affording  a 
great  source  of  wealth  in  their  skins,  flesh,  and 
wool,  beside  being  usefhl  as  beasts  of  burden 
in  places  inaccessible  even  to  mules.  In  the 
antnmn  of  1857,  88  llamas  were  imported  into 
New  York  from  Peru,  and^  having  been  kept 
daring  the  winter  at  the  "  Dyckman  farm^^  in 
tlie  city,  near  King's  Bridge,  were  offered  at 
anotion  in  March,  1858.  The  nock  was  72  when 
it  started  from  Peru ;  exposed  to  the  perils  of 
the  isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  hottest  season, 
to  tiie  railroad  transit,  and  to  a  crowded  ]^88- 
sage  in  a  small  vessel,  with  insufficient  and  im- 
proper food,  it  was  no  wonder  that  about  half 
of  uiem  died  before  reaching  New  York.  They 
wintered  as  well  as  sheep  of  the  same  condition, 
though  fed  on  dry  foraoe;  the  flock  were  all  bro- 
ken to  the  halter  and  the  pack,  and  were  docile, 
tractable,  intelligent,  in  color  resembling  brown 
and  black  sheep ;  they  did  not  brinff  $100  each 
(the  price  demanded)  at  this  sale,  l£ough  some 
were  subsequently  sold  to  go  to  Australia  at  a 
little  more  than  this ;  what  became  of  the  flock 
is  not  definitely  known.  Though  possibly  the 
llama  might  be  used  for  carrying  supplies  in 
some  of  the  mining  regions  of  Uie  country,  and 
afford  a  not  very  palatable  food  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  arid  districts,  it  would  be  kept  princi- 
pally for  its  fleece.  The  latter,  4  to  6  inches  long, 
fine  and  soft  with  a  few  longer  coarse  hairs,  re- 
sembles that  of  a  black  sheep ;  an  average  fleece 
will  weigh  10  lbs.,  and  its  value  is  greater  than 
that  of  wool ;  the  excellence  and  durability  of 
iJpaca  cloth  are  well  known.  It  would  be  a 
auDjeot  worth  the  attention  of  agricultural  socie- 
ties, to  ascertain  if  somewhere  in  thiavast  coun- 
try the  llama  and  alpaca  cannot  be  introduced 
to  advantage  among  our  fleece-bearing  domesti- 
cated animals. 

LLORENTE,  Don  Jvak  Ajstonio,  a  Spanish 
writer,  bom  in  Bincon  del  Solo,  Aragon,  March 
80,  1756,  died  in  Ifadrid,  Feb.  6.  1828.  He 
came  of  a  noble  though  not  wealthy  family, 


studied  at  Tarragona  and  Madrid,  and  received 
in  1776  the  degree  of  LL.B.  with  an  ecclesias- 
tical benefice.  In  1779  he  was  ordained  priest, 
in  1780  he  was  made  doctor  of  canon  law  at 
Valencia^  and  in  1782  he  became  vicar-general 
of  the  bishop  of  Calahorra.  Already  at  this 
time  he  seems  to  have  been  unsettled  in  his  frith ; 
at  least  we  know  from  his  own  account  that  in 
1784  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  *^  Uiat  there 
is  no  authority  outside  of  us  which  has  tiie  right 
to  subjugate  our  reason."  Notwithstandmg 
these  views,  he  accepted  in  1785  a  situation  as 
commissary,  and  in  1789  as  secretary-general 
of  the  inquisition.  By  the  liberal  inquisitor- 
general  Manuel  Abad  de  Sierra  he  was  dbiarffed 
with  drawing  up  a  plan  of  a  total  reformatum 
of  the  inquisition,  but  this  attempt  failed.  A 
second  attempt^  made  by  Llorente  in  vadcia 
with  the  bishop  of  Calahorra  and  the  minister 
of  justice,  Jovellanos,  was  no  more  successftil, 
ana  ended  in  the  exile  of  Jovellanos  and  the 
arrest  of  Llorente.  He  was,  however,  recalled  to 
Madrid  in  1806  by  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who 
commissioned  him  to  write,  in  favor  of  a  greater 
centralization,  a  work  against  tiie  old  liberties 
of  the  Basque  provinces  {Ifotieiat  hUtoricoi 
tohre  las  tres  pr<mneias  Baecangadagy  8  vols., 
Madrid,  1806).  Several  lucrative  offices  were 
the  reward  of  this  work.  After  the  invasion 
in  1808  Llorente  became  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted partisans  of  the  French.  King  Joseph 
made  him  a  state  councillor,  and,  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  inquisition,  placed  all  the  pa- 
Sers  of  that  tribunal  at  his  disposal,  and  charged 
im  with  writing  its  history.  For  two  years 
Llorente  was  occupied,  aided  by  several  assist- 
ants, in  copying  the  most  important  documents. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  charged  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  decree  which  abolished  all  con- 
vents, and  also  accepted  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration of  the  so  called  national  property.  He 
was  accused  of  having  embezzled  11,000,000 
reals,  and  lost  his  offices  for  a  time ;  but  as 
the  diarge  could  not  be  proved,  he  was  restor- 
ed. Being  exiled  as  an  adherent  of  the  Frendi 
by  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where,  after  a  short  journey  to  England,  he 
took  up  his  permanent  abode.  Here  he  finished 
his  most  celebrated  work,  the  *^  History  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.^'  Not  being  perfectly  mas- 
ter of  the  French  language,  he  i>ublLBhed  it  in 
Spanish,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  translated 
into  French  under  his  sunerintendence  by  A. 
Pellier  (Eiatoire  eritique  de  ringumti4>n  d^Bt- 
po/n*,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1817- 18).  The  work  was 
very  soon  translated  into  Carman,  Italian,  Eng- 
lish, and  Dutch,  and  made  a  profound  sensation. 
That  it  is  very  deficient  as  a  work  of  art  is  ad- 
mitted by  all ;  and  also  that  the  author  evinces 
but  little  knowledge  of  general  history.  The  ac- 
curacy of  his  citations  from  the  documents  of 
the  inquisition  is  still  disputed.  Modem  OathoUc 
writers,  especially  Hefele  in  his  ^^  Life  of  Xime- 
nes,"  have  contested  it,  while  Protestant  his- 
torians are  generally  of  opinion  that  no  suffi- 
cient reason  has  yet  been  adduced  to  doubt  it. 
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LBomediately  after  the  publication  of  the  work 
he  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  all  ec- 
clesiastical fanctions.  He  then  endeavored  to 
support  himself  by  giving  instruction  at  a  lit- 
erary institution  in  Paris,  but  this  also  was 
soon  forbidden  by  the  Paris  imiversity.  In 
1822  he  published  his  FartraiU  politigue$  dss 
papes^  a  work  which  was  regarded  as  even 
more  hostile  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
than  his  history  of  the  inquisition.  Being  or« 
dered  by  the  government  to  leave  France  with- 
in three  days,  he  returned  to  Madrid,  where 
he  found  a  cordial  reception,  but  died  soon  af- 
terward. Beside  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote :  Memoires  pour  aervir  d  VhUioire  de 
la  revolution  d*Btpagney  par  Nellerto^  an  ana- 
^am  of  his  name  (8  vols.,  Paris^  1815-^9); 
IHaeours  mr  une  earutitutian  religieuu  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1819) ;  (Etivra  eompUtea  de  Barth.  de  La» 
Oaaae  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1822) ;  and  Ohservatione 
critiques  mir  le  roman  de  OU  Blae  (Paris,  1822\ 
in  which  he  sought  to  prove  that  Le  Sage  tooK 
his  celebrated  work  from  a  Spanish  manuscript. 
He  published  an  autobiography,  Nbtieia  buh 
granca  (Paris,  1818),  which  is  reprinted  in  full 
in  Mahul's  Annuaire  nkrologique  (bih  year). 

LLOTD,  Hbnbt,  an  Eoglish  soloier  and  au- 
thor, born  in  Wales  in  1729,  died  at  Huy  in  the 
Netherlands^  June  19,  1788.  He  went  abroad 
at  the  age  of  16,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy.  He  afterward  entered  the  Aus- 
trian service,  rose  to  the  command  of  a  body  of 
cavalry,  and  subsequently  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  disgust,  ana  entered  the  service  of  Prus- 
sia. He  made  two  campaigns  in  the  capacity 
of  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
between  Bussia  and  Turkey  in  1768  he  entered 
the  Busslan  service  as  major-generaL  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  siege  of  Silistria  and 
elsewhere,  and  subsequently  participated  with 
credit  in  the  war  with  Sweden.  After  more 
than  80  years'  absence  he  returned  to  Englan^ 
and  having  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  prepared 
a  memoir  on  the  *^  Invasion  and  Ddence  of 
Great  Britain,"  which  was  published  in  1790. 
He  wrote  fdso  '^The  History  of  the  late  War  in 
Germany,  l758-'59"  (2  vols.  4to.,  London,  176(^- 
^90),  and  ^^  A  Treatise  on  the  Oomposition  of  dif-^ 
ferent  Armies,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  both  of 
which  were  translated  into  French  and  German. 
It  has  been  said,  but  upon  doubtful  authority, 
that  his  continuation  of  the  histoiy  of  the  7 
years'  war  and  history  of  the  wars  in  Flanders 
were  bought  up  and  suppressed  by  order  of  the 
British  government. 

LLOYD'S,  the  name  of  subscription  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  London  exchange,  where 
merchants,  shippers,  and  underwriters  attend 
to  obtain  shipping  inteUigenoe,  and  where  the 
business  of  marine  insurance  is  carried  on.  One 
large  room  with  small  rooms  attached  to  it  is 
occupied  by  the  underwriters,  the  object  of 
whose  association  is  to  limit  the  interest  of 
every  individual  underwriter  to  a  moderate 
amount,  say  £50,  £100,  or  £150,  rarely  exceed- 


ing £200;  sothatinoaseofeasntltiestbeloa^ 
instead  of  falling  upon  one,  is  divided  among 
hundreds.  The  unaerwriters  of  Lioyd's  bave 
agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  report  ou 
casualties  and  to  attend  to  their  interests.  Th^ 
afiEairs  are  managed  by  a  committee  of  9  nMm- 
bers ;  the  chairman  is  elected  annaallj.  An- 
other large  room,  called  the  merchants'  room, 
is  provided  with  newspapers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  open  to  subscribers,  who  for  the 
use  of  this  room  alone  have  to  pay  2  guineas,  and 
for  the  whole  establishment  4  guineas  annnally. 
The  third  room  is  called  the  captains^  room,  to 
which  a  bar  is  attached,  where  captuns  and 
merchants  meet  in  a  more  social  manner,  and 
where  ship  auctions  are  held. — ^This  nae  of  tliB 
name  Lloyd  or  Lloyd's  arose  from  the  dream- 
stance  that  the  head-quarters  of  the  LondiB 
underwriters  were  originally  in  lioyd^s  ooffee 
house  ;  it  has  now  become  a  generic  term  fiir 
similar  associations  in  many  parts  of  Enrope. 
An  Austrian  Lloyd's  (Lloyd  Auetriaco)  was  es^ 
tablished  in  Trieste  in  1888  by  Baron  Brad, 
who  committed  suicide  in  April,  1860,  on  bong 
dismissed  from  the  office  of  Austrian  minister 
of  financa  It  is  not.  like  its  London  namesike, 
an  association  of  underwriters,  but  for  genertl 
commercial  and  industrial  purposes.  In  18K 
it  established  a  journal,  in  1887  a  line  of  steam- 
ers, and  in  1849  an  institution  devoted  to  print- 
ing and  art. 
LOACH,  a  soft-rayed  cyprinoid  fish,  of  the 

g»nu8  eoHtia  (Linn.).  The  common  loach  of 
reat  Britain  {0.  la/rbai^la,  Linn.)  is  3  or  4 
inches  long,  with  a  small  head,  elongated  bodj 
very  little  narrowed  at  the  tail,  andcovend 
with  minute  and  slimy  scales;  the  month  it 
small,  without  teeth,  the  upper  lip  hsTinff  i  bar- 
bules  in  front  and  one  at  each  comer ;  the  Tea- 
tral  fins  far  back,  placed  under  the  sin^e  smafl 
dorsal ;  gill  openm^  small,  and  branchioste- 
gous  rays  three.  It  is  common  in  shallow  dear 
streams,  where  it  delights  to  lurk  under  stone^ 
and  is  very  restless  and  active  when  disturbed 
Like  other  species  with  barbules,  it  is  a  ground 
fish,  feeding  on  worms  and  aquatic  insects;  t 
conunon  name  for  it  is  mud  creeper ;  it  ia  voy 
prolific,  spawning  in  March  or  April,  and  ib 
flesh  is  consider^  a  great  delica<^.  The  tf 
bladder  is  contained  in  a  bony  cavity  attached 
to  the  anterior  vertebrss,  and  is  supposed  I7 
Weber  to  be  connected  with  the  organ  of  hej^ 
ing ;  there  is  also  said  by  Yarrell  to  be  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  upper  wall  of  the  skull  between 
the  parietal  bones.  The  spined  loach  ( (7.  taai^ 
Linn. ;  genus  lotint^  Gray)  is  rather  smallff  and 
more  slender,  without  barbules,  but  with  a 
forked  and  movable  spine  behind  each  noatnl 
on  the  suborbital  bone;  this  b  a  rarer  fish  in 
Europe,  but  several  allied  species  are  found  in 
the  Ganges.  The  color  in  both  these  apecitf 
is  yellowish  white  above,  clouded  and  spottel 
with  brown,  but  unspotted  beneath.  Tlw  1«» 
loach  of  Europe  (a/omUay  Linn.)  is  abont  the 
same  nze.  All  the  species  of  loach  are  jwoh 
liarly  resUees  during  stormy  weather,  eqieoialty 
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when  Booompanied  by  thunder  and  considerable 
deotrioal  ohanges  in  the  air ;  they  have  been 
regarded  as  a  land  of  living  barometers,  which, 
from  their  being  sronnd  fish  with  a  low  degree 
of  respiration  and  consequent  great  muscnlar 
irritability,  may  be  explained  on  philosophical 
principles;  the  peculiarity  of  the  air  bladder 
may  enable  them  to  perceive  thunder  either  by 
the  sense  of  hearing  or  feelinsr.  According  to 
some  writers  the  lake  loach,  which  is  very  tena- 
cious of  life,  comes  to  the  surface  in  oi^er  to 
swallow  air,  from  which  it  extracts  the  oxygen, 
^ving  out  carbonic  acid  by  the  vent,  perform- 
ing a  kind  of  supplementary  intestinal  respira- 
tion. There  is  a  very  curious  fish  called  the 
4-eyed  loach  or  peeper,  ranked  by  Linnsus  in 
the  genus  eoMtis^  but  now  placed  in  the  genus 
OMwleps  (Artedi).  It  belongs  to  the  allied  fam- 
ily of  cyprinodonts,  having  maxillary  teeth  and 
6  branohiostegouB  rays.  The  most  striking  pe- 
culiarity is  the  protuberant  eyes,  the  cornea 
in  which  is  divided  transversely  into  2  nearly 
e^ual  parts  by  a  horizontal  opaque  band ;  the 
iris  also  appears  to  be  double,  forming  a  double 
pnpil,  but  in  reality  the  sides  of  the  farmer  are 
only  drawn  together  under  the  transverse  cor- 
neal band,  as  may  be  seen  in  young  fishes ;  the 
lens  is  pear-shaped,  and  the  internal  structure 
of  the  eye  offers  nothing  peculiar;  the  fish 
swims  with  this  corneal  band  at  the  surface  of 
the  water,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  4  eye& 
the  upper  2  of  which  serve  for  atmospheric,  ana 
the  lower  2  for  aquatic  vision.  The  best  known 
species  (A.  Grammi^Yalmc,;  A.  tetrophihal- 
mttt,  Bloch).  found  in  the  rivers  of  Surinam  and 
Guiana,  and  about  10  inches  long,  has  the  ovi- 
duct dilated  into  a  sac,  in  which  the  eggs  are 
retained  until  they  are  hatched,  and  the  young 
escape  alive;  their  method  of  viviparous  re- 
promiction  has  been  described  in  tne  article 
Eiamss  (vol.  vii.  pp.  684-6). 

LOADSTONE.    See  Ibon,  vol.  ix.  p.  692. 

LOAN,  in  law,  the  delivery  of  an  article  to  a 
borrower,  who  is  to  use  it  without  paying  there- 
for. The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  lender 
and  of  the  borrower  have  been  much  considered 
from  Bracton's  day  to  this,  but  more  by  text 
writers  tiban  in  a^udged  cases.  These  are  ra- 
ther few  in  number,  not  because  loans  are  un- 
frequent,  for  they  certainlv  are  very  common; 
but  perhaps  because  the  legal  rights  Rowing 
out  of  the  relation  of  lender  and  borrower  have 
nsially  been  settled  by  the  parties,  and  there- 
fore have  not  come  into  litigation.  L  BighU 
qf  the  Barrofoer,  He  has  a  right  to  receive  and 
hold  the  thing  borrowed,  but  only  as  the  prop- 
er^ of  the  lender.  For  many  purposes  his  pos- 
session is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  possession 
of  the  owner,  the  borrower  being  for  this  pur- 
pose the  agent  of  the  owner.  Still  the  posses- 
eion  of  the  borrower  would  confer  upon  him 
some  of  the  rights  of  an  owner  as  against  every 
one  but  the  owner.  Thus  he  might  maintmn, 
in  lus  own  name,  an  action  against  a  wrong- 
doer. The  borrower  has  a  right  to  use  the  ar- 
ticle borrowed,  but  only  to  use  it.  He  can  no 
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more  lend  it  than  he  can  c^ve  or  sell  it ;  and  if 
he  should  do  either  of  these,  the  owner  may 
take  it  as  his  own  property  from  the  hands  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  borrower  has  deliver- 
ed it ;  and  if  a  borrower  lent  to  another  the 
thing  he  borrowed,  without  the  leave  of  the 
owner,  and  tihe  thing  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
second  borrower  was  destroyed  or  ii^'ured  by 
inevitable  accident,  the  first  borrower  would  be 
liable  to  the  owner,  while  the  second  borrower 
would  not  be  liable  to  the  first  borrower.  Nei- 
ther can  the  borrower  pawn  the  thing  borrowed, 
nor,  it  is  believed,  can  he  hold  it  as  a  security 
for  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  lender;  nor 
can  he  use  it  except  for  purposes  for  which  he 
borrowed  it,  or  for  those  which  naturally  be- 
long to  it,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  code  of 
Louisiana,  for  its  ^'natural  destination."  It  is 
Important  to  determine  what  degree  of  care 
A  borrower  must  take  of  the  article  bor- 
rowed; or,  in  other  words,  for  what  loss  of  or 
injury  to  it  he  is  responsible.  A  loan  is  a  bail- 
ment, but  it  is  one  for  the  sole  and  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  borrower;  therefore  it  is  one 
which  binds  the  borrower  to  the  utmost  care 
of  the  thing,  and  to  a  responsibility  for  even 
slight  negligence.  How  this  care  njay  be  wre- 
ci^y  defined,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.  The 
best  definition,  or  that  most  generally  accepted, 
is,  such  care  as  anv  person  not  fatuous  would 
take  of  the  thing  if  it  were  his  own  property 
under  like  circumstances.  Hence  it  has  been 
said  that  a  borrower  must  take  as  good  care  of 
what  he  borrows  as  if  it  were  his  own.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  rule.  If  a  man 
borrows  a  valuable  book,  and  puts  it  among  his 
own  in  his  library,  and  by  his  carelessness  the 
whole  library  is  destroyed,  he  certainly  is  not 
discharged  from  the  duty  of  paying  for  the  book 
by  the  fact  that  his  own  were  destroyed.  Sup- 
pose, however,  that  without  fault  on  his  own 
part  the  library  takes  fire,  and  by  great  efforts 
he  saves  a  part  of  his  books  and  does  not  save 
the  borrowed  book  because  he  could  do  so  only 
by  abandoning  one  of  his  own.  Here  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  would  be  responsible ;  and  we 
should  say  the  same  thing  even  if  he  could  only 
save  the  borrowed  book  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Others  much  more  valuable,  although  this  is 
much  questioned.  But  he  is  not  bound  to  take 
the  greatest  possible  care,  and  therefore  is  not 
liable  if  the  borrowed  property  were  lost  by  rob- 
bery, or  violence,  or  theft,  or  any  cause  not  rea- 
sonaoly  to  be  anticipated,  provided  no  impru- 
dence or  negligence  of  his  own  enters  as  a  cause 
into  the  loss.  If  the  thing  be  lost,  and  the  bor- 
rower pays  for  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lend- 
er, and  the  thing  is  afterward  found,  we  should 
say  that  the  lender  may  elect  to  keep  the  money 
(always  supposing  no  fraud)  or  to  return  it 
and  demand  the  thin^  lent.  But  it  has  been 
thought  that  this  election  lay  with  the  borrow- 
er. As  the  borrower  takes  the  thing  to  use, 
and  the  lender  consents  to  this,  the  borrower  is 
not  liable  for  such  ii^ury  as  naturally  results 
from  the  use  of  it ;  or,  to  use  a  common  phrase* 
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fi!om  the  natnral  wear  and  tear  of  nae.  Bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  boond  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  or  charges  which  naturally  result 
from  or  accompany  the  nse.  So  he  is  bonnd 
to  pay,  in  the  first  place,  all  extraordinary 
charges  which  become  nnexpectedly  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  the  thmg.  But  of  these 
expenses  he  may  demand  repayment  from  the 
lender,  and  be  has  a  lien  on  the  thing  borrow- 
ed as  his  secnrity  for  them.  Thus,  if  A  borrows 
a  horse  of  B,  A  must  see  that  he  is  properly  fed, 
shod,  and  groomed,  and  all  this  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. So  if  the  horse  becomes  snddenly  ill,  A 
must  proYide  all  proper  medical  advice  and  med- 
icines, and  for  these  also  he  must  pav ;  bnt  he 
may  demand  them  of  B,  whether  the  horse  lives 
or  dies ;  and  if  he  lives,  A  may  keep  the  horse 
antil  B  repays  him  these  expenses,  m  the  same 
way  he  would  if  it  were  pledged  to  him  for  the 
sam.  n.  Bights  of  the  Lender.  If  a  borrower 
keeps  the  thing  borrowed  after  it  is  his  daty  to 
return  it,  his  relation  to  the  owner  is  changed 
at  once ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  deter- 
mine when  he  is  bonnd  to  return  it.  Upon  t^e 
important  right  of  redemanding  the  thing  lent 
at  pleasure,  the  Boman  civil  law  held  a  di&rent 
doctrine  from  our  own  common  law.  By  that 
law,  if  one  lent  a  thing  for  an  indefinite  period, 
he  might  reclaim  it  when  he  would,  or  perhaps 
within  any  reasonable  time.  But  if  he  lent  it 
for  a  time  certain,  this  was  a  valid  contract,  and 
the  borrower  had  a  right  to  retain  it  against  the 
will  of  the  lender  during  that  time.  The  com- 
mon law  however  does  not  regard  it  as  a  valid 
contract,  for  the  reason  that  no  conmderation 
passes ;  and  therefore  the  lender,  however  spe- 
cific may  have  been  the  terms  of  the  loan,  may 
rescind  and  cancel  them  at  his  pleasure  and  de- 
mand a  return  of  the  thing.  Now,  we  have 
seen  that  if  the  borrower  keeps  the  thing  after 
he  was  bound  to  return  it,  his  relation  to  the 
lender  changes  totallv ;  and  this  change  takes 
place  as  soon  as  a  definite  period  for  wbicli  the 
thing  was  lent  expires,  whether  the  thing  be 
demanded  or  not ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  demand- 
ed, whether  the  period  for  which  it  is  borrow- 
ed have  expired  or  not  Hence,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  returned  and  is  not,  tiie  borrower 
becomes  at  once  liable  for  any  loss  or  injury, 
although  wholly  without  his  fimlt;  as  if,  for 
example,  he  had  kept  it  when  he  should  not^  and 
then  was  robbed  of  it  by  overwhelming  force. 
In  fact,  if  he  keens  it  when  he  should  return  it, 
he  holds  it  entirely  without  right^  and  is  just  as 
liable  as  if  he  had  originally  taxen  it  without 
right  But  there  must  be  a  reasonable  construct 
tion  of  this  rule.  Thus,  if  a  lender  meets  a 
borrower  in  the  street  and  demands  an  article 
lent,  which  the  borrower  very  properly  has 
at  his  house,  and  proposes  to  return  as  soon  as 
he  can  with  reasonable  diligence,  and  before  it 
is  returned,  but  without  any  improper  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  borrower,  the  article  is  destrov- 
ed  without  the  fault  of  the  borrower,  he  would 
not  be  responsible.  If,  however,  by  his  sudden 
demand,  the  lender  puts  the  borrower  to  much 


inconvenience  and  even  loss,  and  oompek  him 
to  change  all  his  arrangements,  as,  for  ezunpLa, 
to  delay  a  journey  to  his  own  great  detriment, 
there  is  no  rule  of  law  which  would  allow  him 
to  keep  the  thing  for  that  reason,  however  a 
jury  might  view  tibe  case  if  he  did  keep  it  for 
a  short  tune  and  was  sued  by  the  lender.   Bo 
too,  if  he  gave  up  the  thhig  at  once,  and  Boffisr- 
ed  the  loss,  there  is  no  rule  of  law  which  would 
permit  him  to  maintain  an  action  for  damageB 
against  the  lender.    A  lender  has  no  right  to 
compensation  for  want  of  the  care  or  ddll 
which  he  had  no  right  to  expect    Thns,  it  hai 
been  said  in  illustration  of  this  rule,  that  if  one 
lends  a  fiery  horse  to  one  who  ougnt  not  to  be 
supposed  capable  of  using  it  with  safety,  the 
lender  has  no  claim  for  compensation  for  dam' 
ages  caused  by  the  want  of  the  extraordinary 
skill  or  strengUi  required.    By  the  same  reason, 
if  a  lender  knows  of  defects  or  tendencies  to 
mischief  in  the  thing  lent  which  are  [not  ob- 
vious, and  does  not  disclose  them,  he  has  no 
daim  for  damages  thence  resulting.    And  if  be 
lends  the  thing  for  an  ijlend  act,  he  is  no  long- 
er  a  lender  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  bat  an  ao- 
complice  in  the  wrong  done. — ^In  all  that  we 
have  said  we  have  considered  as  a  loan  (mly 
that  which  is  so  by  legal  definition.    Bat  the 
common  use  of  the  woM  is  very  different  Thns 
one  is  sud  to  lend  his  money  for  so  mnoh  per 
cent,  or  to  lend  an  article  for  such  a  compeih 
sation.    But  the  moment  any  compensation  of 
any  kind  is  paid  by  the  borrower,  it  ceases  to- 
tally from  bemg  a  loan,  and  becomes  a  contract 
of  hiring,  which  is  an  altogether  different  thinf. 
The  Roman  civil  law,  in  its  exquinte  claasi- 
fication,  recognized  another  form  of  loan,  ondsr 
the  name  of  mutwum^  for  which  we  have  no 
word  in  English,  either  in  law  or  in  usage.   A 
loan,  in  law,  is  a  delivery  for  use  by  the  bo^ 
rower,  as  already  defined;  but  a  mutuum  may 
be  denned  as  a  loan  for  consumption,  and  not 
for  use.    Thus  one  lends  so  much  bread,  cr 
wood,  or  wine,  which  the  borrower  is  to  ase  it 
his  pleasure,  and  in  the  nse  consume,vand  repay 
by  an  equal  quantity  of  a  similar  article.  Bat  no 
compensation  whatever  is  to  be  made,  or  Uui 
also  would  become,  instead  of  a  mutuam,  a  bii^ 
ing.    Such  contracts  cannot  be  uncommon  ia 
practice,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  governed 
by  tiie  fame  rules  as  the  contract  of  loan,  vaiieo 
only  as  the  different  nature  of  this  contract  re- 
quired.    It  is   obvious  also  that  a  contrail 
might  be  in  part  a  loan,  and  in  part  a  mntaam. 
Hence  if  A  lent  B  a  cask  of  wine  for  a  certam 
occasion,  B  to  use  what  he  chose,  and  to  r^M^ 
that  by  a  similar  quantity,  and  to  retom  the 
rest,  this  would  be  a  mutamn  as  to  all  that  mi 
used,  and  a  loan  as  to  all  the  remainder. 
LOANDO,  St.  Paui.  db.    See  St.  Patjl  d» 

LOANDO. 

LOANGO,  a  maritime  district  of  S.  AW 
fronting  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  extaMmg 
from  the  equator  to  the  river  Oongo  or  Z«w 
and  inland  for  200  m. ;  area,  80,000  sq.  m-  Xni 
ooast  is  high,  and  in  tiie  interim  there  are  cob- 
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aiderable  moimtaiDS.  None  of  the  rivers  hftve 
long  courses,  and  only  the  Oongo  on  the  S.  bor- 
der oomes  from  the  great  central  table-land. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  moist,  and  vegetation 
extremely  Inxnriant.  Bain  rarely  falls,  and  the 
deficiency  is  compensated  hj  heavy  dews.  The 
greater  part  of  the  snrfiEice  is  covered  with  for- 
ests, in  which  the  tiger,  hyasna,  and  other  ani- 
mals prowl,  and  which  produce  valuable  timber 
and  dye  woods.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound 
with  fish.  Iron  and  copper  are  the  only  miner- 
als known  to  exist  in  this  region,  and  are  most 
abundant  near  Mayomba.  Ivorv  and  gums  are 
also  articles  of  commerce.  Manioc,  maize, 
pulse,  potatoes,  and  yams  are  cultivated  for  food, 
and  the  sugar  cane  grows  well.  The  Chinese 
hog  is  used  as  a  domestic  animal.  Loango,  tiie 
capital,  Mayomba  or  Megumba,  Gabenda,  and 
Embomma  are  the  chief  places.  Loango  is 
situated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  same  name  in  lat. 
4!^  40'  S.,  and  Embonmia  is  a  commercial  town 
on  the  Congo,  60  m.  above  its  mouth.  The 
people  are  idolaters,  and  are  governed  by  an 
absolute  monarch. 

LOBAU,  GBOBQsa  Motjton,  comte  de,  a 
IVench  soldier,  born  in  Phalsbourg  in  17T0, 
died  in  Paris  in  1838.  He  enlisted  as  a  volun- 
teer in  1T92,  and  fought  in  the  2d  campugn  of 
Bonaparte  in  Italy.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Joubert  in  1798,  and  was  attached  to  the  em- 
peror in  the  same  capacity  in  1806.  He  shared  in 
aU  the  subsequent  campaigns ;  obtained  the  rank 
of  general  of  division  in  1807  at  the  battle  of 
Friedland ;  stormed  in  1808  the  town  of  Merida 
in  Spain,  and  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Burgos ; 
distmguished  himself  at  Eckmtlhl  and  Essling  in 
1809,  and  by  his  indomitable  firmness  preserved 
a  corps  of  the  French  army  that  had  been  left 
on  the  island  of  Lobar).  For  this  exploit  he 
received  the  title  of  count  of  the  empire.  He 
accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  Russian  campaign, 
and  after  the  disastrous  retreat  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  army.  After  the  battle  of 
Xeipsic  and  the  capitulation  of  Gk)uvion  St.  Cyr, 
be  was  made  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  Hungary, 
where  he  remained  udtil  the  first  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  He  joined  Napoleon  on  his  re- 
turn from  Elba,  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  Ist  military  division,  headed  the  6th  corps 
of  the  French  army  at  Waterloo,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  Being  liberated,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  return  to  France  till 
1818,  and  for  the  10  following  years  he  lived  in 
retirement  In  1828  he  waq  elected  by  his 
department  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830, 
being  appointed  a  member  of  the  municipal  com- 
mission. He^sided  with  the  friends  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  peerage,  the 
grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  the  chief 
command  of  the  national  guard  (Deo.  1880), 
and  finally  in  1881  received  the  rank  of  mar- 
shal of  F^oe.  He  suppressed  by  his  energetic 
measures  the  republican  insurrections  in  1882 
and  1884. 

LOBEIBA,  or  Lovsiba,  Yasoo  dx,  a  Portu- 


guese writer,  bom  in  Oporto  about  1270,  died  in 
1825,  aocoroing  to  Bouterwek^  while  Ticknor 

S laces  him  a  century  later,  givmg  1403  as  the 
ate  of  his  death,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
Elace  at  Elvas.  In  1886,  according  to  the  latter, 
e  was  knighted  by  John  I.,  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tie  at  A^ubarotta.  He  is  however  almost  solely 
known  as  author  of  the  celebrated  romance 
*^  Amadis  de  Gaul.^'  Southev,  who  translated  it, 
has  apparentiy  proved  that  it  was  original  with 
Lobeira,  and  not  a  translation  from  the  French. 
The  Portuguese  original  existed  until  1768.  and 
it  probably  perished  in  the  earthquake  ana  fire 
which  destroyed  the  Arveiro  palace  at  Lisbon. 

LOBEL,  Matthew,  a  Flemish  phvsician  and 
botanist,  bom  in  Lille  in  1588,  meci  near  Lon- 
don in  1616.  Having  emigrated  to  England,  he 
superintended  for  some  years  a  garden  of  medi- 
cinal plants  at  Hackney,  and  ultimately  became 
physician  and  botanist  to  James  I.  The  most 
miportant  of  his  works  are,  Stirmum  Ifova  Ad* 
venaria  (London,  1570),  and  Plantaram  EU- 
taria  (Antwerp,  1576),  a  systematic  work,  illus- 
trated by  figures. 

LOBELIA,  a  genus  in  botany,  so  named  by 
Linnffius  in  honor  of  Matthew  Lobel,  constitut- 
ing the  type  of  the  natural  order  Lobeliaeea,  The 
lobelias  are  herbaceous  plants  orshmbs,  with  a 
milky  juice,  alternate  leaves  without  stipules, 
axillary  or  terminal  fiowers  having  a  superior 
5-lobed  calyx,  a  monopetalous,  irregular,  6-cleft 
corolla,  6  stamens  whose  anthers  cohere,  and  a 
many-seeded  capsular  seed  vessel,  which  splits 
open  at  its  apex.  From  the  close  approxima- 
tion of  the  anthers  to  each  other,  the  mode  of 
the  fiowers  reminds  us  of  campowtcB^  though 
they  approximate  likewise  to  the  ecmipanulaewB, 
Unlike  the  latter,  however,  they  prefer  the  bor- 
ders of  the  tropics,  abounding  in  the  West  In- 
dies, in  Brazil,  in  the  Himalaya  at  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  Ohili,  and 
New  Holland.  The  species  are  prized  as  orna- 
mental plants,  from  the  graceralness  of  their 
growth  and  the  splendor  of  their  blossoms.  For 
tiie  most  part  they  have  tall  erect  fbrms,  and  flow- 
ers borne  in  spikes ;  but  some  are  particularly 
slender  and  trailing,  and  are  fitted  for  pendent 
ornaments.  Of  these,  the  well  known  Lobelia 
graeilu^  or  the  Z.  erinoides  and  its  varieties,  with 
small  pretty  foliage  and  rich  blue  flowers,  ma^ 
be  cited.  One  known  as  L.  erinut^  var.  ffratuh- 
Jlora^  is  highly  commended  in  Paxton's  '^Bo- 
tanical Magazine*'  for  May,  1848.  Some  species 
are  dwarf  but  upright-stalked  aquatics,  of  which 
we  have  in  the  United  States  L,  Ihrtmarma 
(Linn.),  with  a  naked  scape  bearing  a  few  pale 
blue  flowers ;  its  foliage  consists  of  linear,  terete, 
hollow  leaves,  which  are  all  clustered  around 
the  base  of  the  flower  stalk  (scape),  and  grow 
underwater;  hence  the  plant  bears  tiie  name  of 
the  water  lobelia.  The  bog  lobelia  (L.  paludoM^ 
Nutt.)is  similar,  but  its  leaves  are  flattened  and 
scattered,  linear,  spatulate.  This  species  is  to 
be  found  in  Delaware  and  southwiurd.  Grow- 
ing in  dry  soils,  in  our  pastures  and  by  the 
roadsides,  may  be  found  in  summer  the  spiked 
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lobelia  (X.  tpieatOj  De  Lamarck),  with  wand- 
like,  simple  stems  two  or  more  feet  in  height, 
bearing  spatolate  leavee,  which  are  obtose  at 
their  apices,  and  flowers  of  a  beautiftd  bine, 
'  borae  in  a  long  terminal  spike  on  short  pednn- 
des/  There  are  other  spcKnes  of  rimilar  mode 
of  growth  and  habits,  bnt  thej  occnr  westward 
and  sonthward. — ^The  term  lobelia  in  common 
nsage  is  however  applied  to  a  different  spedee 
(Z.  ir^ata,  linn.),  called  also  Indian  tobacco, 
which  has  an  erect,  hirsute,  panicnlatdy  branch- 
ed stem,  snbsessile,  lanceolate,  dentate,  pilose 
leaves,  leaf/  racemes  bearing  small  axillary 
pale  bine  flowers,  snoceeded  by  smoothisb, 
swollen,  thin,  and  membranaceons  capsules, 
which  are  fiU^  with  minvte  seeds.  This  plant 
possesses  acrid,  emetic,  cathartic,  and  narcotic 
properties,  and  is  largely  employed  by  certain 
medical  practitioners.  It  is  sometimes  called 
eyebright  (Thurber^,  and  by  some  persons  is 
highly  esteemed  for  its  reputed  virtues,  but  over- 
dMee  prove  decidedly  poisonous.    It  is  said  to 

E reduce  excessive  ptyalism  in  horses,  when  they 
ave  inadvertently  eaten  it.  Few  other  plants 
have  such  decided  friends  and  enemies.  The 
great  lobelia  (Z.  syphilitica^  Linn.)  is  a  much 
more  showy  plant,  growing  2  to  8  feet  high  in 
rich  soils,  with  an  erect,  hirsute  stem,  oval,  lan- 
ceolate, crennlate  leaves,  leafy  racemes^  hirsute 
oalyx,  and  large  blue  (rarely  white)  corolla, 
flowering  from  July  to  September.  Its  roots 
are  perennial,  which,  beside  its  beauty,  fits 
it  well  for  the  garden,  in  which  it  will  flour- 
ish if  undisturbed  for  many  years.  Its  prop- 
erties are  diuretic,  and  if  of  any  value  as  an 
antisyphilitic,  as  once  supposed,  it  is  due  to 
thia  &ct  alone. — ^The  most  gorgeous  flowered 
species  is  the  cardinal  flower  {L,  cardinalitL 
Linn.),  found  plentifully  upon  the  borders  or 
ponds  and  of  muddy  streams  in  New  England, 
and  even  ranging,  according  to  Elliott,  as  far  as 
South  Carolina.  Its  stem  is  erect,  its  leaves 
broad-lanceolate,  serrated ;  its  spikes  of  flowers 
are  terminal.  The  flower  consists  of  a  long- 
tabed  corolla  ending  in  5  spreading  segments, 
the  8  lowest  ones  widest  No  blossom  can  be 
more  splendid,  its  hue  defying  the  artist's  imi- 
tative skill.  Its  roots  are  strongly  fibrous  and 
grow  loosely  in  the  mud,  from  which  they  may 
be  easily  removed  at  any  season  of  the  year  for 
transpl^ting.  Once  established  in  the  garden, 
«  an  abundance  of  new  plants  can  be  obtained  by 
the  freedom  with  which  the  seeds  vegetate 
spontaneously  sown,  growing  best  in  very  wet 
or  at  least  in  shadea  ground.  This  spedes  can 
be  cultivated  in  large  pots,  or  tubs  filled  with 
peat  and  kept  very  wet^  and  this  treatment  is 
often  very  propitious  to  their  growth  and 
beauty.  Instances  have  been  known  of  rose- 
eolored  flowers  occurring  on  wild  plants  of  this 
species,  which  tint  is  very  beautiful ;  a  natural 
▼arietv  with  pure  white  flowers,  treated  with  a 
ca^fal  pot  culture,  has  produced  at  one  time 
more  than  800  flne  blossoms.— The  fukid  lo- 
belia (Z.  /fdg&M)  and  the  splendid  lobelia  (L, 
tplenaeruX  both  nrom  Mexico,  are  very  magnifi- 


cent bloomers,  with  scarlet-oorolled  flowets  ri- 
valling the  hues  of  the  most  brilliant  getamnms. 
These,  under  the  influences  of  a  rich  cnlti?a&m, 
have  produced  stems  measuring  6  feet  or  more 
in  height ;  yet  with  all  these  merits  thej  cannot 
be  said  to  equal  the  cardinal  flower.  A  fine  va- 
riety, once  Imown  as  the  showy  lobelia  (L  «|w- 
eiosa)  of  the  flower  catalogues,  has  rieh  por- 

eish-tinted  corols.  Accormog  to  HoTej,  the 
exican  spedes  are  tender  pluits,  and  require 
tiie  protection  of  a  frame  or  of  a  gre^ihonae 
during  the  winter,  which  may  be  the  reason 
why  they  are  not  seen  more  plentifnllj.  Soom- 
thing  like  the  following  method  may  be  pursned 
in  their  treatment,  if  very  superior  Bpedmeos 
are  wanted.  The  young  plants  or  the  oi&eb 
from  the  old  roots  may  be  placed  in  snltaUe 
pots,  which,  well  drained,  should  be  filled  with 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  bog  earth  or  leaf  mould, 
to  which  should  be  added  river  sand  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  fourth.  As  the  roots  ont^ 
the  pots,  the  plants  should  be  shifted  from  time 
to  time,  being  flnally  placed  in  pots  of  10 
inches  diameter  (6th  size),  in  which  thej  mj 
be  en>ected  to  flower.  Pans  should  now  be 
placed  under  each  pot,  and  these  constantlj 
supplied  with  soft  water;  a  cool  and  rather 
shady  situation  is  also  found  advantageous  to 
the  duration  of  their  blossoms.  A  variety  known 
as  the  Victoria,  treated  somewhat  in  this 
mode,  produced  flowers  of  extraordinary  size 
and  splendor.  When  raised  from  seeds,  a  great 
difllBrence  will  be  found  in  the  seedlmgs;  but 
when  they  come  into  flower  in  the  second 
season,  the  finest  sorts  only  should  be  saved 
for  future  culture. — ^As  a  natural  order,  the  la- 
deliaeea  contain  species  eminentiy  dangerous, 
or  at  the  least  suspicious  on  account  of  the  ae- 
ridity  of  their  milky  juice.  The  tenacity  of 
the  milky  fluid  of  the  Hphoeampylut  gives  to 
one  of  its  species  the  trivial  name  of  S,  eoff^ 
ehaue.  A  dangerous  poison  is  obtained  from 
the  tupa  Feui^cn  of  Ohili.  IsoUma  aaUM 
bears  a  pretty  blue  flower,  and  is  cultivated; 
but  a  co-species,  /.  longijlora^  is  so  venomoos 
that  it  proves  fatal  to  horses  that  eat  it,  swell- 
ing them  till  they  burst ;  it  is  also  a  violent 
cathartic,  the  effects  of  which  no  remedy  can 
assuage,  and  which  end  in  death ;  the  leava 
are  active  vesicants.  A  European  species  (L 
urens)  derives  its  name  from  its  blistering  qual- 
ity (Lindley).  L,  eardinaliSy  according  to  Dr. 
Burton,  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  its  anthel- 
mintic powers. 

LOBO,  Jebokimo,  a  Portuguese  missiona^, 
bom  in  Lisbon  in  1593,  died  there  in  167S.  He 
entered  as  a  novice  the  order  of  Jesuits  when 
only  16  years  old,  and  in  1621  was  made  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Ooimhra.  hv 
1622  he  was  commanded  to  proceed  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  India.  Arriving  at  Goa  in  the  same 
year,  he  remained  there  till  162i,  when  be 
sailed  for  the  African  coast,  with  the  intention 
of  penetrating  into  Abyssmia,  His  first  «ttemP* 
to  reach  that  country  proved  nnsuocesaftil,^ 
in  1626  he  disembarked  at  a  port  of  the  Bed 
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sea,  and  entering  Abyssinia,  took  np  his  abode 
there  as  superintendent  of  Oatholic  missions. 
During  the  metime  of  the  sovereign  then  reign- 
ing he  enjojed  protection,  bat  the  next  Abys- 
sinian monarch  persecuted  the  Catholics,  who 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  iu  1684. 
The  exiles  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  at 
Massowah,  and  Lobo  had  to  return  to  India  in 
order  to  procure  funds  to  effect  their  ransom. 
Having  accomplished  this  object,  he  embarked 
for  Portugal  to  submit  their  case  to  the  Por- 
tuguese government  and  endeavor  to  rouse  it 
to  undertoke  a  crusaae  against  Abyssinia.  After 
undergoing  shipwreck  and  captivity  he  arrived 
at  Lisbon ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  induce 
either  Portugal  or  tiie  other  Catholic  powers  to 
assent  to  his  views,  he  reSmbarked  for  India  in 
1640,  and  was  subsequently  rector  and  provin- 
cial of  the  Jesuits  at  Goa.  In  1656  he  sailed 
once  more  for  Lisbon,  and  there  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  chiefly  in  literary  pursuits.  He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  the  Oath- 
olio  missions  there,  under  the  title  of  "A  His- 
tory of  Ethiopia^^  (Lisbon,  1659).  An  English 
translation  by  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  French 
version,  was  published  in  London  in  1785. 

LOBOS  (or  Seal)  ISLANDS,  three  islands 
in  the  Pacific  near  the  coast  of  Peru,  aud  be- 
longing to  that  country.  The  principal  island, 
Lobos  do  Tierra,  is  in  lat.  e""  25'  S.  and  long.  SO"" 
52'  W.,  and  is  5  m.  long  and  2  m.  broad.  The 
smaller  islands  are  about  80  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Lobos 
de  Tierra,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  channel  a  few  hundred  feet  wide.  They  are 
called  together  Lobos  de  Fuera,  and  are  each 
from  li  m.  to  2  in.  long  by  less  than  1  m.  in 
breadth.  There  is  good  anchorage  near  the 
larger  island,  and  two  safe  and  capadons  bays 
at  the  smaller  islands.  The  sheltered  parts  of 
^ese  islands  are  covered  with  guano,  the  prod- 
uct not  only  of  birds,  but  of  the  seals  which 
frequent  them,  and  from  which  they  are  named. 
•The  quantity  of  the  deposit  on  the  whole  group 
is  estimated  at  740,000  tons.  In  1851  a  con- 
troversy respecting  the  title  to  these  islands 
n>rung  up  between  the  government  of  Peru  and 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  claiming 
them  in  consequence  of  their  alleged  discovery 
by  an  American  vessel  in  the  ear^  part  of  this 
century.  On  investigation,  however,  the  daim 
of  Peru  to  them  was  established  and  admitted 
by  the  American  and  British  governments. 

LOBSTEB,  a  well  known  marine  omsta- 
eean,  of  the  order  decapoda  and  genus  homaruM 
Qfilne-Edwards).  The  common  lobster  of  the 
United  States  (H.  AtMricanus,  Milne-Edwards) 
has  the  general  form  of  the  crawfish,  heretofore 
described,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  its  larger 
6120,  marine  habitat,  narrow  and  spiny  rostrum, 
and  greatly  developed  anterior  daws.  The 
rostrum  is  sharp,  turned  up  at  the  point,  fur- 
nished with  spines  at  the  base,  on  the  sides^ 
and  beneath,  and  with  a  slight  fbrrow  on  the 
dorsal  surface.  The  shell,  which  is  olive  or 
blackish  green  with  darker  spots  and  blotches, 
as  is  well  known,  becomes  red  by  boiling,  from 


the  action  of  the  heat  upon  its  pigmentary  mat- 
ter ;  adds  tfnd  alcohol  produce  a  similar  effect, 
but  all  in  a  manner  not  perfectly  understood, 
except  by  the  further  oxidation  of  the  coloriiA^ 
matter.  This  homy,  many-jointed,  externS 
skeleton,  being  non-extensile,  is  changed  period- 
ically  as  the  animal  grows ;  it  splits  in  two  on 
tbe  head  and  body,  the  new  one  forming  under- 
neath in  2  equal  halves,  the  tail  being  shed 
without  splitting ;  in  this  condition  of  the  diell, 
which  is  soft  as  paper,  the  anunal  is  defence- 
less, hiding  in  crevices  in  the  rocks  to  escape 
destruction  by  voracious  fish  and  its  own  spe- 
cies. Tbe  eyes  are  placed  on  the  end  of  2  pe- 
dnndes.  movably  inserted  on  the  anterior  bor- 
der of  tne  head ;  the  external  antennsB  are  very 
long  and  many-jointed,  the  seat  of  a  ddlcate 
sense  of  touch,  and  at  their  base  is  a  hollow 

grooess  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  sense  of 
earing;  there  is  also  a  pair  of  smaller  median 
antennflo,  in  whose  basal  joint  is  generally  placed 
the  sense  of  smdl.  Tbe  first  8  segments  of  the 
thorax  are  changed  into  oral  and  tactile  organs, 
forming  foot  jaws  around  the  mouth ;  beneath 
a  soft  upper  lip  is  a  pair  of  strong  mandibles 
moving  laterally,  the  internal  border  hard,  and 
having  a  tactile  palpus  ;  behind  these  mandibles 
are  2  pairs  of  lower  jaws,  weaker,  and  without 
tactile  appendages ;  both  mandibles  and  max- 
ill89  are  mere  processes  from  the  basal  joint  of 
thoracic  legs;  between  these  organs  is  a  soft 
under  Kp,  which  is  a  fold  of  the  skin.  There 
is  no  distinction  between  head  and  thorax,  tihe 
anterior  part  of  the  body  being  called  cephalo- 
thorax,  which  contains  14  segments;  the  first 
6  contain  the  eycA,  antenna,  and  jaws;  the  next 
8  bear  the  maxillipeds  or  jaw  feet;  the  10th 
segment  bears  the  great  pincers,  used  as  pre- 
hensile organs,  ending  in  a  two-nnsered  organ, 
the  metatarsus  being  thickened  and  immovable 
and  the  tarsus  capable  of  being  applied  to  it  like 
a  finger ;  the  4  succeeding  segments  bear  the 
ambdatory  feet,  consisting  of  6  joints  each,  the 
anterior  2  pairs  ending  in  weak  pincers,  and  the 
posterior  pairs  with  a  single  pomt,  all  more  or 
less  hairy.  The  abdomen  consists  of  7  seg- 
ments, with  6  pairs  of  natatorv  appendages  l^ 
neath,  some  concerned  in  the  ronction  of  repro- 
duction, and  the  terminal  one  divided  into  5 
ludr-fringed  plates,  the  external  ones  jointed. 
According  to  Siebold,  the  thorax  is  entirdy 
abortive,  tbe  5  pairs  of  legs  being  appendages  w 
of  the  abdomind  segments.  The  pnndpd  or- 
ffan  of  locomotion  is  the  tail,  whidi,  by  a  sud- 
den bending  underneath,  sends  the  aiumal  back- 
ward with  great  velodty.  The  carapace  is  free 
at  the  side,  and  has  a  transverse  suture  on  tbe 
back,  the  last  segment  being  immovable;  the 
abdomen  is  about  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the 
thorax.  The  intestine  is  straight,  and  the  anus 
at  the  end  of  the  tail;  the  stomadi  has  a  firm 
cartilaginous  support  in  the  pyloric  portion, 
consisting  of  8  soud  movable  pieces,  called  the 
^'  lady"  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  female 
figure  seated  upon  a  sofa ;  it  is  composed  of 
diitine,  studded  with  bristiee,  aud  its  parts 
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doabtlofls  serve  the  purpose  of  teeth  in  an  inter- 
sal  mastication;  this  cartilaginous  framework 
is  shed  with  the  external  skeleton.  There  is  a 
greenish  glandular  organ  surrounding  the  intes- 
tine, with  a  mixture  of  fat  cells;  this,  popularly 
called  "torn  alley,"  is  the  liver.  There  is  a 
distinct  heart,  with  well  developed  arterial  ves- 
sels, but  the  blood  does  not  flow  through  capil- 
laries into  veins,  being  effiised  into  the  lacunso 
which  lie  between  the  organs  and  appendages 
of  the  body ;  still  the  blood  moves  in  a  deter- 
minate direction,  assisted  by  venous  sinuses. 
Respiration  is  aquatic^  effected  by  branchi®,  19 
in  number  on  each  side,  covered  by  the  cara- 
pace, and  enclosed  in  a  special  cavity  at  the 
base  of  the  thoracic  limbs,  communicating  ex- 
ternally by  two  fissures;  the  water  enters  at 
the  base  of  the  feet  near  the  edge  of  the  oe- 
phalo thorax,  and  passes  out  on  the  sides  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  which  consist  of  clusters  of 
minute  cylinders  set  together  in  a  brush-like 
manner ;  the  foot  jaws  have  also  branchise. 
The  sexes  are  distinct  The  eggs  or  berries  of 
the  lobster  are  reddish  or  blackish,  spherical, 
glued  together  by  a  viscid  matter,  and  attached 
m  dusters  to  the  hairy  feet  of  the  posterior  ab- 
dominal segments;  they  are  thus  borne  about 
protected  under  tne  body  of  the  female,  until 
the  embryos  are  fblly  developed.  The  young 
differ  but  little  from  the  adults,  and  take  shel- 
ter imder  the  mother's  tdl ;  they  are  often  seen 
surrounded  by  the  young  6  inches  long,  which 
retire  to  safe  retreats  when  apprised  of  danger 
by  the  mother.  One  of  the  most  curious  pecu- 
liarities of  the  lobster  is  the  ease  and  frequency 
with  which  the  large  claws  are  separated,  either 
by  accident  or  from  injury  received  in  their 
constant  attacks  upon  each  other;  these  and 
the  other  limbs  are  very  soon  replaced,  and  it  is 
very  common  to  catch  these  animals  with  one 
daw  absent  or  smaller  than  its  fellow ;  they  are 
said  frequently  to  lose  them  after  a  heavy  clap 
of  thunder,  at  which  they  are  always  much  dis- 
turbed. As  the  teeth  of  one  large  claw  are 
numerous  and  sharp,  and  those  of  the  other  few 
and  blunt  tubercles,  the  uses  are  probably  dif- 
ferent, the  one  for  crushing  and  the  other  for 
retaining  food  or  crippling  an  enemy ;  they  are 
very  quarrelsome,  wnether  free  or  in  captivity, 
and  are  dangerous  to  handle  for  those  un- 
acquainted with  their  habits  and  mode  of  attack, 
r  They  vary  in  length,  as  caught  for  the  market, 
from  1  to  2  feet,  though  i^ecimens  are  seen  con- 
siderablv  larger  than  this,  and  in  weight  from 
2  to  16  lbs. ;  they  are  common  in  the  markets, 
especially  in  spring  and  summer,  and  are  con- 
sidered a  great  delicacy,  though  the  meat  is 
rather  indigestible.  There  is  only  one  species  in 
our  waters,  found  from  the  coast  of  New  York 
northward;  the  best  are  taken  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  New  England  north  of  Cape  Cod; 
our  species  is  distinct  from  H.  gammarus  (Milne- 
Edwards)  of  Europe,  and  grows  to  a  larger  size. 
Their  food  is  entirely  animal.  They  are  caught 
in  baskets  or  traps,  with  a  concave  netting  at 
each  end  having  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  bait- 


ed with  dead  fish  or  any  garbage;  thqr  oan 
enter  easily,  but  their  expanded  daws  prevent 
egress,  on  the  prindple  of  the  oommoo  irire  rat 
trap.    These  traps,  sunk  to  the  bottom  in  deep 
water,  and  theur  pkuoes  marked  bv  woodeniiottB, 
are  nused  every  day  or  twc^  and  their  contentB 
removed;  to  prevent  their  injuring  eadi  other, 
a  wooden  plug  is  driven  into  the  joint  of  the 
movable  thumb,  which  keeps  the  daw  shut,  and 
tliey  are  then  transferred  to  a  floating  large  oar, 
in  which  they  will  Uve  many  days,  until  tbey 
are  wanted  for  market   In  some  places  lobsters 
are  largely  used  as  bait  for  cod  and  other  deep 
water  fishes.    It  would  be  impossible  to  eso- 
mate  the  number  consumed  annually  in  the  fMi 
state,  but  it  must  be  counted  by  hundreds  of 
thousands ;  as  the  price  varies  from  8  to  6  oents 
a  pound,  at  the  lowest,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the 
lobster  fishery  is  a  source  of  a  very  great  reve- 
nue to  New  England,  which  is  their  principal 
habitat  and  market  The  shortest  way  of  kilfing 
them  is  breaking  off  the  rostrum.  They  are  con- 
sidered as  good  only  for  bait  while  undergoing 
the  change  of  the  shell ;  no  part  is  poisonous, 
though  the  cartilaginous  stomach  or  ^*ladj"  is  so 
tough  that  no  one  would  think  of  eating  it;  like 
other  crustaceans  and  shell  fish,  they  somefimes 
cause  eruptions  of  the  skin  in  not  weather  and 
in  susceptible  constitutions ;  the  unimpregnated 
eggs,  of  a  fine  red  color,  oommonly  called 
"  coral,"  are  considered  a  delicacy.  The  lobster 
is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  macrouran  or  long- 
tailed  decapod  crustaceans,  but  is  lower  in  its 
class  than  the  brachyuran  or  short-tailed  crabs 
of  the  same  order.— The  genuspa^niirua  (Fabr.), 
or  spiny  lobster,  of  the  European  seas,  grows  to 
a  weight  of  15  or  20  lbs. ;  the  shell  is  hard  and 
spiny,  the  antennsB  much  lon^r  than  ^^^^^ 
and  the  daws  very  small ;  it  is  much  esteemed 
as  food,  and  was  prized  by  the  andent  Romans, 
who  called  it  loeusta. 

LOCK,  a  metallic  apparatas  attached  to  doors, 
drawers,  trunks,  &c.,  by  which  they  may  be 
secured  so  as  not  to  be  opened  without  the  m- 
strument  called  a  key  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  device.  Locks  were  employed  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  for  fastening  doors,  and  tb^ 
were  famished  with  iron  keys,  a  apecimen  of 
which,  described  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinaon, 
had  a  shank  6  inches  long  looped  at  one  end  for 
a  handle,  and  beat  around  at  the  other,  where 
it  was  furnished  with  8  teeth  or  prongs  for  fi^ 
ting  corresponding  cavities,  in  which  pins  or 
tumblers  held  fast  the  bolt,  nntil  they  were 
moved  by  this  instrument.  Other  keys  of  n- 
rious  forms  have  been  met  with  in  the  rdna  of 
ancient  Egypt,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  at  tb^ 
early  period  the  prindple  of  the  best  locb  of 
modem  times  should  have  been  adopted,  which 
is  that  of  tumblers  for  holding  the  bolt  nst  nn- 
til they  are  first  moved  by  the  key.  Bode  locb 
with  this  contrivance  have  been  used  in  diflbr- 
ent  countries  of  Europe  fh>m  time  immemo- 
rial, and  yet  it  was  only  taken  up  by  regoltf 
lock  makers  within  the  last  100  years.  The 
use  of  locks  and  keys  ia  alloded  to  in  some 
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of  the  oldest  wTitings.  In  the  Odyssey  (zzi.) 
Penelope  is  spoken  of  as  opening  a  wardrohe 
with  a  very  crooked  brass  key  having  an  ivory 
handle;  and  in  Judges^  iiL  28-25,  they  are  also 
referred  to  as  means  of  securing  doors.  In 
Hercnlanemn  looks  were  fbnnd  of  complicated 
stmctnre,  and  metallio  keys  as  old  as  the  occn- 
pation  of  Britain  by  the  Bomans  have  been 
disoovered  in  that  island.  The  Chinese  have 
possessed  considerable  skill  in  lock  making,  and 
some  of  their  wooden  locks  are  constrncted  on 
the  princi^e  of  the  famons  Bramah  lock  in- 
vented in  England  in  1784.  These,  with  their 
aiiders  or  tumblers  of  different  lengths  adapted 
to  the  exact  length  of  the  wards  of  the  key,  in- 
dicated a  degree  of  ingenuity  in  this  depailment 
not  reached  by  the  most  civilized  nations  till 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Up  to  that 
time  the  locks  in  general  use  were  of  the  most 
simple  construction,  like  the  common  door  locks 
of  the  present  day.  They  consist  of  a  box  or 
case  (essential  to  m  looks)  in  which  is  a  sliding 
bolt^  that  may  be  thrust  partially  out  and  turn- 
ed back  again  by  the  key.  When  the  lock  is 
attached  to  a  door,  the  bolt  is  the  part  that  en- 
ters the  fixed  casement  and  prevents  the  door 
&)m  being  opened.  The  keyhole  is  the  only 
aperture  for  reaching  the  bolt.  The  key  is  a 
lever  acting  upon  a  pivot,  around  which  it  is 
turned  by  tiie  long  handle  or  shank;  and  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  portion  that  enters  the 
look  furthest  from  the  pivot  is  the  part  that 
engages  in  the  bolt  and  moves  it.  The  bolt  it- 
self is  notched,  so  that  this  part  of  the  key  as  it 
turns  may  take  hold  of  it.  In  order  to  add  to 
the  complexity  of  the  lock,  so  tbAt  only  a  key 
of  peculiar  form  can  turn  in  it^  bits  of  metal  are 
secured  to  the  inner  surflftce  of  the  plate,  which 
obstruct  the  movement  of  the  key  unless  this  is 
provided  with  open  spaces  corresponding  to 
these  obstructions.  Hence  the  so  called  wards, 
irhich  give  the  different  patterns  to  common 
keys.  They  may  be  removed  from  the  key 
without  ii^nry,  leaving  only  a  strip  of  metal  to 
connect  the  extreme  edge  with  the  shank.  It 
would  then  be  what  is  culed  a  skeleton  or  mas- 
ter key,  and  might  fit  many  locks  of  similar 
size.  The  insecurity  of  such  locks  is  readily  per- 
ceived. Even  a  crooked  wire  may  often  be  suo- 
eessfally  applied  to  reach  the  bolt  and  move  it 
back;  or  a  false  key  may  be  made  by  introduc- 
ing a  blank  key  (that  is,  one  not  cut  into  wards), 
its  side  coated  with  burglars*  wax^  and  causing 
this  to  press  against  the  obstructions,  so  as  to 
leave  the  mark  where  the  openings  may  after- 
ward be  made  by  filing.  Though  as  little  ingenu- 
ity appears  to  have  been  practised  in  the  picking 
as  in  the  construction  of  these  locks,  still  their 
insecurity  was  evident,  and  others  were  invent- 
ed in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  of  more 
complicated  plan,  the  key  acting  upon  several 
bolts.  But  with  the  greater  ingenuity  in  con- 
struction that  of  picking  looks  increased  in  the 
same  ratio;  and  in  the  history  of  locks,  from  the 
invention  of  Bramah  to  the  present  time,  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  each  new  one,  regarded  by  its 


inventor  and  others  as  impregnable,  was  sooner 
or  later  picked  by  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  as 
great  as  or  greater  than  that  employed  in  its 
mvention.  To  construct  a  lock  uiat  shall  set 
at  defiance  all  attempts  to  open  it  without  the 
possession  of  the  true  key  would  seem  to  be  no 
very  difQcult  task;  but  when  the  requisites  of 
locks  are  considered,  their  construction  is  soon 
perceived  to  involve  mechanical  ingenuity  of 
the  highest  order.  The  problem,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  not  to  make  a  single  lock,  with 
some  device  peculiar  to  itself,  with  secret  con- 
trivances to  be  understood  by  one  or  more  par- 
ticularly instructed  in  its  mysteries;  but  it  is  to 
devise  a  plan  upon  which  for  economy's  sake 
an  unlimited  number  of  locks  can  be  made,  each 
differing  from  every  other  one  only  in  some 
slight  modification,  which  is  still  so  distinctive 
that  the  key  which  is  made  to  open  one  is  use- 
less for  another.  The  keys  also,  while  resem- 
bling each  other  in  size  and  general  form,  must 
possess  each  one  some  distinctive  and  essential 
feature  which  cannot  be  imitated  without  hav- 
ing the  original  key  to  copy,  nor  be  accident- 
ally hit  upon.  The  lock  also  must  be  so  con- 
structed, that  its  inner  portion  cannot  be  reached 
through  the  keyhole  by  any  other  instruments 
designed  either  for  moving  the  bolt^  or  for  ob- 
taining an  impress  of  the  forms  and  position  of 
its  parts,  or  for  the  introduction  of  gunpowder 
for  the  purpose  of  blowing  it  open.  Locks  with 
keyholes  concealed  under  knobs,  mouldings,  and 
architectural  devices,  and  reached  by  some  se- 
cret spring,  the  position  of  which  is  known  only 
to  the  owner,  may  in  many  cases  prove  a  satis- 
factory and  effectual  security ;  but  they  may  also 
prove  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  do  not  an- 
swer the  requirements  of  perfect  locks  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  The  so  ca}led  letter  or  dial  locks 
are  of  similar  character  in  this  respect  They 
require  no  key,  and  the  movement  of  the  bolt 
is  effected  only  when  the  indices  upon  a  dial  are 
so  arranged  as  to  point  to  certain  letters,  usually 
those  of  some  word,  which  the  owner  must  al- 
ways bear  in  mind.  The  lock  may  be  arranged 
on  a  new  word  as  desired,  and  this  the  owner 
must  be  careful  to  remember.  These  locks 
have  not  proved  a  safe  protection  against  pick- 
ing. One  invented  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Liverpool, 
and  the  most  celebrated  of  this  class,  was  pick- 
ed while  on  the  safe  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Shipley, 
and  CO.,  by  Mr.  Hobbs;  and  another  of  Mr. 
lilhe's,  equally  celebrated  in  this  country,  wfli 

Sicked  in  1866  by  Mr.  Linus  Yale,  jr.,  of  Phila- 
elphia. — ^The  great  feature  in  the  best  modern 
locKS  is  the  tumbler,  which  is  introduced  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms.  Barron  in  1774  im- 
proved them  greatly  by  causing  them  to  hold 
the  bolt  unless  they  were  lifted  to  the  exact 
height  reauired  to  free  it  and  no  more.  This 
he  effectea  by  insertiuj^  a  little  pin  in  the  tum- 
bler, but  as  afterward  improved  oy  others  in  the 
bolt^  and  making  a  notcned  slit  in  the  tumbler 
for  it  to  play  in.  When  the  key  lifted  the 
tumbler  too  high  or  not  high  enough,  the  pin, 
designated  the  stump,  caught  in  the  notches; 
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bat  when  at  the  right  height,  the  bolt  oonid 
dide  along,  carrying  the  stnmp  throngh  the 
open  alitor  *^  gateing'^  past  the  notches.  One  or 
a  number  of  tamblers  may  be  nsed,  each  having 
its  own  gateing,  to  which  a  distinct  notch  in 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  key  is  exactly  adapted. 
The  more  tamblers  the  greater  is  the  complexity 
of  the  lock  and  the  improbability  of  oonstract^ 
ing  an  instrnment  to  pick  it  For  a  long  time  it 
was  generally  regarded  as  perfectly  safe,  though 
the  method  of  picking  it,  called  the  tentative  pro- 
cess, since  maae  known  by  American  lock  mak- 
enL  was  described  in  the  7th  edition  of  the 
^^Encyclopasdia  Britannica."  pnblished  80  years 
ago,  bat  entirely  overlooxMl.  The  most  im- 
proved form  of  this  lock,  manafaotnred  by  Mr. 
Ohabb  of  London,  was  repeatedly  picked  by  Mr. 
Hobbs  of  Boston  by  this  very  method.  It  con- 
sists in  carefdlly  moving  with  some  instrnment, 
which  serves  as  a  key,  one  tnmbler  at  a  time, 
and  judging  by  the  feeling  when  the  stamp  is 
opposite  the  gateing.  This  can  be  ascertained 
by  an  expert  operator  very  quickly,  and  retain- 
ing each  tumbler  in  its  proper  place  as  this  is 
found,  the  bolt  at  last  is  free  to  move.  Bramah's 
lock,  invented  in  1784  (see  Bbamah's  Lock),  is  a 
very  ingenioas  modification  of  the  tumbler  sys- 
tem; and  in  his  pamphlet,  in  which  he  exposes 
the  insecurity  of  ordinary  locks,  he  states  that 
it  is  '^not  within  the  range  of  art  to  produce  a 
key  or  other  instrument  by  which  a  lock  on 
this  principle  can  be  opened.''  It  was  however 
by  the  method  just  referred  to  that  Mr.  Hobbs 
in  1861  proved  the  insecarity  of  this  famous 
lock,  and  obtained  the  pnze  of  200  guineas  that 
had  long  been  a  standing  offer  in  the  shop  win- 
dow of  the  Messrs.  Bramah  to  any  one  who 
could  make  an  instrument  that  would  pick  or 
open  it.  The  lock  to  which  this  notice  was  at- 
tached was  a  very  complicated  one  of  18  sliders, 
corresponding  to  the  tumblers  of  Barron's  lock, 
like  most  other  locks,  it  is  defective  in  this 
respect,  that  its  parts  which  come  in  contact 
widi  the  key  are  affected  by  pressure  applied 
to  the  bolt;  and  all  such  locks,  according  to 
Mr.  Hobbs,  can  be  picked.  This  is  the  weak 
point  in  the  dial  or  letter  locks.  But  the  Bra- 
mah locks  when  in  actual  use  are  not  exposed 
to  this  method  of  operating,  and  they  are  still 
properly  regarded  as  among  the  most  secure  of 
locra,  and  the  small  size  of  their  key  is  a  great 
recommendation  to  them.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that,  the  patent  having  long  since 
expired^  there  are  many  cheap  imitations  sold 
as  genume.  which  can  be  opened  as  easily  by  a 
goose  quill  or  any  small  metallic  tube  as  by 
their  own  key.  The  next  invention  in  lock 
makiuff  worthy  of  note  was  that  called  the  ^*  de- 
tector," a  contrivance  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Chubb 
made  in  1818.  It  is  a  lever  so  arranged  that 
any  tnmbler  lifted  too  high  by  a  false  key,  or 
in  picking,  turns  it  so  as  to  catch  in  the  bolt 
nnd  effectually  prevent  its  moving  until  by  a 
backward  motion  of  the  key  the  detector  and 
tumbler  are  restored  to  their  places.  An  opera- 
tor aware  of  this  contrivance  being  in  the  lock 


can  make  use  of  it^  as  was  shown  bylCr.Hobba, 
to  indicate  Just  the  necessary  hei^t  to  which 
eadh  tumbler  must  be  raised.  It  bence  proves 
to  be  worse  than  useless.— In  1881  JSi.  Rntiier- 
ford  of  Scotland  invented  a  look,  the  bolt  of 
which  being  barred  could  be  freed  by  dock- 
work  connected  with  it,  and  set  for  any  partio- 
ular  time.  This  ingenious  contrivance  was  ob- 
viously open  to  serious  objections.  In  1888  & 
method  of  affording  additional  secuiity  to  looks 
was  patented  by  Mr.  Parsons  in  England,  wludi 
consisted  in  arranging  the  tumblers  so  that  they 
could  be  taken  out  and  transposed,  and  then 
returned  to  the  lock,  the  key  being  at  the  same 
time  changed  in  a  corresponding  manner.  The 
it  is  believed,  was  understood  long 


before  that  time ;  and  it  is  the  same  that  was 
subsequently  fiilly  developed  in  the  celebrated 
locks  constructed  in  the  United  States  and  known 
as  the  '^  permutation"  locks.  The  changes  of 
which  some  of  these  locks  are  capable  are  al- 
most infinite  in  number,  and  being  readily  made 
merely  by  adjusting  rings  attached  to  the  key 
and  then  turning  the  bolt,  which  cannot  afte^ 
ward  be  turned  back  except  by  the  same  com- 
bination of  rings  upon  the  key,  the  contrivanoe 
would  seem  to  be  perfect,  particularly  as  the 
key  Is  conveniently  smaU.  By  means  of  these 
changes  the  lock  may  even  possess  the  advan- 
tage of  a  new  one  of  different  constrnction  as 
often  as  the  owner  pleases.  But  unfortunately 
it  has  not  been  found  proof  against  the  veiy 
ingenioas  methods  of  picking  which  have  kept 
pace  with  the  improvements  in  locks.  Dr. 
Andrews  of  Perth  Amboy  first  prodnced  locks  on 
this  principle  that  attained  any  celebrity.  This 
was  in  the  year  1841 ;  and  for  some  years  after 
his  lock  was  in  high  repute  and  much  employed 
by  bankers  and  others.  Upon  the  barrel  of  the 
key  he  placed  steel  rings  as  blanks  in  the  place 
of  some  of  the  "bits'*  of  the  key,  and  however 
arranged  the  key  would  lock  the  bolt,  but  un- 
lock it  only  with  the  same  arrangement.  Ifr. 
Bobert  Newell  of  New  York  invented  in  the 
same  year  a  more  complicated  lock  than  that 
of  Dr.  Andrews  upon  this  permutating  princi- 
ple, which  he  afterward  developed  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection.  Making  of  lock  picking 
a  science  for  carefbl  study,  he  showed  the  inse- 
curity of  Dr.  Andrews^s  lode  by  picking  it  on 
the  tentative  or  pressure  principle,  and  th^ 

Performed  the  same  feat  on  his  own  lock,  which 
e  frankly  acknowledged.  His  improvement 
was  the  introduction  of  the  primary  and  second- 
ary system  of  tumblers,  thus  doubling  the  cana^ 
dty  of  the  permutation  key.  To  this  he  added 
the  intermediate  or  detached  tumbler  principle 
as  a  perfect  safegua^,  and  again  offered  his  lock 
as  unpickable.  Its  imperfection,  however,  was 
soon  after  shown  by  Mr.  William  Hall  of  Boston, 
who  opened  it  by  the  so  called  ^'  smoke^  pro- 
cess. A  smoky  flame  introduced  into  the  lock 
leaves  a  fine  deposit  of  lampblack  on  the  edges 
or  "  bellies^^  of  the  tumblers,  which  is  removed 
by  the  key  when  next  introduced  fh>m  those 
parts  rubbed  by  its  bits.    Alter  this  the  opersr 
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tor  bymeaoB  of  a  small  mirror  reflects  a  strong 
li^ht  into  the  look^  and  brings  the  key  marks  to 
view.  Means  are  thns  afforded  for  obtaining 
the  exact  dimensions  for  a  fialse  key.  The  next 
step  was  to  conceal  the  tamblers.  This  Mr.  H. 
C.  Jones  of  Newark  accomplished  by  a  concen- 
tric ring  and  curtain,  and  Mr.  Pyes  still  more 
effectnauy  by  an  eccentric  ring  and  cartain. 
Thns  completed,  this  was  the  famous  parantop- 
tio  (concealed  from  view)  lock,  with  one  of 
which  Mr.  A.  C.  Hobbs  defied  the  best  English 
operators,  and  established  the  superiority  of 
American  loclcs  in  the  great  exhibition  of  1851. 
/  This  lock  came  into  general  use  in  the  United 
States,  but,  though  introduced  into  the  bank  of 
England  and  some  other  banks  in  Great  Britain, 
has  never  become  popular  there.  The  perfect 
security  it  afforded  remained  unquestioned  until 
1865,  when  even  this  lock  was  picked  by  Mr. 
Linus  Yale,  ir.,  of  Philadelphia,  making  use  of 
what  he  ouled  his  impression  process.  Mr. 
Tale  affirms  that  by  this  feat  he  has  proved  that 
all  these  locks  may  be  picked,  if  the  key  be  of 
the  ^  winged  ^  form,  and  if  in  its  use  it  rubs  an 
impression  on  the  edges  of  the  tumblers.  The 
fktner  of  this  inventor,  Mr.  Linus  Yale,  senior, 
also  a  lockmaker  of  great  ingenuity,  obtained  a 
patent  in  1848  for  a  lock  called  the  "  pin"  lock, 
and  after  this  for  anotiier  known  as  tne  duplex 
lock,  for  which  two  keys  were  required ;  one 
being  introduced,  it  was  necessary  to  unscrew 
and  remove  its  nandle  and  close  the  keyhole 
entirely  with  a  hardened  plate  before  the  other 
keyhole  could  open.  This  was  regarded  as  ab- 
solutely secure  until  it  was  picked  by  his  son. 
The  latter,  convinced  that  any  plan  for  exclud- 
ing picking  tools  is  useless  so  long  as  the 
shape  of  the  key  prevents  the  keyhole  from 
being  entirely  dosed,  and  that  the  method  just 
given  of  doing  this  is  ineffectual,  unless  the 
lock  be  so  constructed  that  the  tumblers  cannot 
be  moved  into  their  true  position  when  the  key- 
hole is  open,  contrived  in  1851  a  lock  of  most 
ingenious  construction,  which  he  called  the  magic 
lode.  In  this  the  bits  of  the  key  are  attached 
upon  its  shaft  and  appear  as  of  the  same  piece ; 
but  when  the  key  is  introduced  into  the  lock 
they  are  taken  up  by  a  pin,  which  enters  through 
them  into  the  centre  of  iJie  key  shaft,  and  this 
being  turned  in  the  usual  manner,  a  train  of 
gear  wheels  is  set  in  motion,  which  first  sepa^ 
rates  the  bits  of  the  key  from  the  shaft,  and  then 
carries  them  away  fh>m  the  keyhole  into  the 
interior  of  the  lock.  They  there  arrange  the 
tamblers  to  their  proper  positions  out  of  sight 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  piddng  tools ;  for 
the  same  motion  which  detaches  and  carries 
away  the  bits  at  the  same  time  closes  up  the 
keyhole  with  a  solid  hardened  blocking.  When 
the  bolt^is  shot  the  keyhole  reopens,  the  bits 
come  back  and  join  the  handle  agiun^  and  all  are 
taken  out  as  they  went  in.  The  bits  if  desir- 
able may  betaken  off  and  carried  in  the  pocket, 
leaving  the  shaft  or  handle  with  the  lock.  In 
this  lock  neither  the  smoke  nor  impression  pro- 
\  can  be  applied  for  piddng,  for  the  key  oits 


leave  no  trace  of  their  action,  and  the  move- 
ments are  too  concealed  to  be  reached  bv  any 
observation.  This  lock  as  well  as  Kewell's  is 
highly  praised  both  for  its  security  and  the  per- 
fection of  its  workmanship  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Deni- 
son,  the  fiunous  dockmaker  of  London.  He 
remarks  ^'  that  tiie  casting  of  both  these  Ameri- 
can locks  (whidi  have  all  their  heavy  parts  of 
cast  iron)  is  vastly  superior  to  any  iron  casting 
we  have  ever  seen  made  in  Enghmd ;  and  on 
the  whole  the  United  States  are  evidently  far 
ahead  of  us  in  the  manufacture  of  both  good 
and  cheap  locks."  He  observes  the  same  pecu- 
liar feature  of  the  application  of  machinery  by 
American  mechanics  to  the  production  of  du- 
plicates of  the  parts  of  locks,  which  he  had 
praised  in  their  construction  of  clocks;  and 
notidng  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Hobbs  had 
carried  the  stamping  and  machine  finishing  sys- 
tem, he  adds :  ^*  It  u  hardly  exaggerating  to  say 
that  he  has  abolished  the  use  of  the  file,  and 
left  nothing  to  hand  labor  except  the  mere  fit- 
ting of  the  pieces  together  and  puttmg  the  tum- 
blers in  the  right  position  to  have  the  gateing 
cut  according  to  the  key."  As  a  proof  ttat  the 
United  States  still  retains  the  lead  in  this  art, 
the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  the  permutation 
lock  is  here  in  general  use,  while  in  England  it 
is  hardly  known.  Mr.  Denison  himself  mvent- 
ed  in  1852  a  lock  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hobbs  the 
only  one  of  English  invention  secure  against  any 
known  method  of  picking.  In  this  uie  works 
are  large  and  strong,  while  the  keyhole  is  so 
narrow  that  no  instrument  strong  enough  to 
injure  the  lock  can  be  introduced,  nor  a  reflect- 
or to  observe  the  bellies  of  the  tumblers.  The 
bolt  is  shot  by  a  handle  independentlj  of  the 
key,  by  which  alone  it  can  be  withdrawn ;  but 
the  construction  of  the  lock  does  not  allow  the 
kej  to  remain  in  it;  and  except  when  the  key 
is  in  the  hole,  it  is  quite  dosed  by  a  steel  curtain 
within,  which  springs  across  it. — A  common  de- 
vice against  the  employment  of  strong  tools  for 
forcing  locks  apart,  and  of  gunpowder  to  blow 
them  up,  is  a  strong  slider  of  cast  steel,  made^ 
as  in  the  lock  just  named,  to  close  the  keyhole. 
Sometimes  a  piece  of  the  back  plate  of  the  lock 
is  cut  out,  and  screwed  on  again  with  a  few 
small  screws.  When  force  is  applied,  this  part 
gives  way,  saving  the  rest. 

LOCE!,  Matthew,  an  English  composer,  bom 
in  Exeter  about  1685,  died  in  1677.  At  the 
restoration  he  was  appointed  to  prepare  the 
music  for  the  public  entry  of  Charles  II.  He  is 
considered  as  the  father  of  the  English  opera. 
He  wrote  the  music  for  "  Macbeth,"  the  "  Tem- 
pest," and  Shadwell's  "Pfiyche." 

LOOKE,  JoHK,  an  English  philosopher,  bom 
in  Wrington,  Somersetshire,  Aug.  29, 1682,  ^ed 
at  Gates,  a  country  seat  in  Essex.  Oct.  28, 1704. 
The  moderate  inheritance  of  his  lamily  was  con- 
siderably reduced  during  the  dvil  wars,  in  which 
his  father  was  a  parliamentary  captain.  Under 
the  brief  political  ascendency  of  the  Puritans 
he  imbibea  the  religious  prindple  and  spirit  of 
liberty  which  actui&d  that  body  of  men.    EQs 
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edaoation  began  at  WestmisBter  sdhool,  from 
whidi  he  was  elected  in  1651  to  Ghristohurch 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  bache- 
lor of  arts  in  1655  and  master  in  1658,  continning 
to  reside  in  that  citj-  till  1664.  In  after  life  Jie 
regretted  that  he  had  spent  so  much  of  his  time 
in  the  nniversity,  chieny  from  his  contempt  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy  and  methods  which 
were  there  npheld ;  yet  he  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  the  classics,  read  in  private  the  works 
of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  and  eiyoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  persons  whose  society  and  conversation 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  his  greatest  work. 
His  companions  were  chosen  rather  from  amonff 
the  lively  and  agreeable  than  the  studious  and 
learned,  and  his  early  correspondence  often  dis- 
plays wit  and  irony.  The  precise  and  scientific 
method  of  Descartes  seems  to  have  given  the 
first  impulse  to  his  speculations,  but  Bacon  ex- 
erted a  more  permanent  and^congenial  influence, 
and  he  may  be  called  the  metaphysician  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy.  After  receiving  his  de- 
grees he  devoted  himself  principally  to  medicine, 
which  occupied  much  of  his  attention  through 
life,  and  his  eminent  proficiency  in  which  is  at- 
tested by  Dr.  Sydenham,  the  greatest  authority 
of  his  time.  But  though  he  was  disciplined  by  the 
study  of  the  complicated  and  fieetmg  phenom- 
ena of  disease  for  the  sa^cious  observation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  mmd^  yet  his  works,  un- 
like those  of  Hartley,  Darwm,  or  Oabanis,  who 
were  also  both  physicians  and  philoso|)hers,  con- 
tain no  passages  savoring  of  the  chemical  labor- 
atory or  the  anatomical  lecture  room.  In  1664 
he  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  in  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  court  of  Brandenburg,  and,  re- 
turning to  Oxford  within  a  year,  was  in  doubt 
whether  to  begin  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a 
profession,  to  continue  in  diplomatic  employ- 
ments, offers  of  which  both  in  Spain  and  Ger- 
many were  made  to  him,  or  to  enter  the  church, 
a  considerable  preferment  in  which  was  prom- 
ised through  the  duke  of  Ormond,  lord  lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland.  He  was  engaged  in  studies  in 
experimental  philosophy,  when  in  1666  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Lord  Ashley,  afterward 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  was  then  suffering  from 
an  abscess  in  the  chest  Locke  divined  the  na- 
ture of  the  disorder,  which  no  one  else  had  been 
able  to  discover;  the  life  of  the  nobleman  was 
believed  to  have  been  saved  by  a  surgical  oper- 
ation which  the  philosopher  advised ;  and  the 
result  was  a  close  and  permanent  friendship  be- 
tween them.  Locke  accompanied  him  to  Lon- 
don, and  in  his  house  enjoyed  the  society  of  the 
duke  of  Bu(^ngham,  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, Lord  Hali&x,  and  others  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  the  time.  Shaftesbury 
united  engaging  manners  with  distinguished 
ability,  and  was  an  admirable  talker ;  and  Look& 
whose  esteem  for  conversational  capacity  lea 
him  to  assign  it  a  first  place  in  the  formation  of 
a  man's  mind,  was  probably  attached  in  this 
instance  very  much  by  this  quality.  While  re- 
siding with  him  he  superintended  the  education 
of  his  son,  and  subsequently  of  his  grandson  the 


third  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  elegsnt  plulo- 
sophical  writer  of  Queen  w&ime^s  reign.  In  1668 
he  accompanied  the  earl  and  countess  of  Northr 
nmberland  on  a  tour  in  Franoe,  and  after  hia 
return  (1672)  was  employed  by  Shaftesbmj  to 
draw  up  the  fhndamental  laws  of  Carolina^ 
which  province  had  just  been  granted  to  him 
and  7  others.  The  scheme  of  government 
which  was  prepared,  aristooratio  and  conformed 
to  monarchy,  yet  tolerant  of  all  religions,  indi- 
cates the  cautious  and  practical  tendencies  of  hb 
since,  though  a  lover  of  freedom,  he  pio- 
to  establish  it  in  a  new  country  only  inn 
as  it  had  been  realized  in  England.  In  1670 
he  made  the  first  sketch  of  his  *' Essay  on  tk 
Human  Understanding,''  which  was  finished  in 

1 687  and  publi^ed  in  1 690.  In  a  discussion  with 
five  or  six  friends  at  his  chambers  in  Oxfoid, 
he  suggested  that  the  dispute  and  perplezitj 
could  only  be  solved  by  a  preliminary  examim- 
tion  of  our  own  abilities,  and  of  what  sabjeoto 
our  understandings  are  or  are  not  fitted  to  deil 
with.  He  set  down  several  thoughts  on  the 
subject  previous  to  their  next  meeting,  and  the 
work  thus  begun  was  often  resumed  and  ofta 
neglected  during  his  various  avocalioDfl,  and 
was  ultimately  completed  in  retirement  and 
leisure.  While  Shaftesbury  was  lord  chanoellor, 
Locke  held  the  appointment  of  secretary  for  the 
presentation  of  benefices,  and  afterward  of  see- 
retary  to  the  board  of  trade.  In  1675  he  went 
to  France  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  reading 
in  Montpellier,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Herbert  (afterward  earl  of  Pembroke), 
to  whom  his  "Essay''  is  dedicated,  audio  Parii, 
where  his  conversation  was  welcomed  by  the 
most  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men.  He 
was  recalled  to  England  when  Shaftesbniy  re- 
gained power  for  a  brief  season  in  1679,  and 
followed  that  nobleman  when,  charged  with  hi|^ 
treason,  he  took  refuge  in  Holland  in  1682.  He 
continued  to  reside  there  after  the  death  of 
Shaftesbury^  having  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  court  by  his  connection  with  him.  At 
Amsterdam  he  kept  aloof  from  the  British 
exiles  who  were  plotting  the  rebeUion  of  Moo- 
mouth,  auguring  their  ill  success,  and  joined 
with  limborch,  Le  Olero,  and  others,  m  the 
formation  of  a  philosophical  society  for  the 
weekly  discussion  of  important  questions.  Spies 
were  set  about  him  to  suggest  irritating  topics 
and  to  report  his  words  to  his  ruin,  bat  they 
were  foiled  by  his  steady  silence  concerning  the 
politics  of  tJie  day.  The  court  therefore  le- 
solved  to  punish  him  in  the  only  point  where 
he  was  vtdnerable,  and  ejected  hira  from  his 
studentship  in  Ghristdiuroh  college.  Still  he 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  schemes  of  invasioD, 
and  concealed  himself  at  Utrecht,  where  he  w» 
employed  in  writing  his  letter  "  On  Toleration. 
In  the  BibliotMquet  of  Le  Olero  he  paBUshed  in 
French  in  1686  a  "  New  Method  of  a  Common- 
place Book,"  in  1687  an  abridgment  of  ms 
"  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  and  in 

1688  his  letter  "  On  Toleration,"  which  was  pnp- 
lished  in  ikigland  in  the  same  year,  and  in  Latin 
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at  Gonda  in  1669.  Its  liberal  -news  were  at- 
tacked by  an  Oxford  theologian,  and  were  de- 
fended by  Locke  in  two  additional  letters. 
Adopting  the  theory  of  a  compact,  he  maintain- 
ed that  the  state  relates  only  to  civil  interests, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  matters  of  the  world  to 
come,  and  should  therefore  tolerate  all  modes 
of  worship  not  immoral  in  their  nature  or  in- 
Tolving  doctrines  inimical  to  good  government. 
Oonsoions  of  no  crimcjhe  refhsed  to  accept  a 
pardon  which  William  Penn  promised  to  obtain 
for  him  from  James  11.,  but  returned  to  England 
after  the  revolution  of  1688  in  the  same  fleet 
which  brought  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  ob- 
tained through  Lord  Mordaunt  the  office  of 
commissioner  of  appeals.  In  1690  appeared  his 
*^  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  the  first 
work  which  attracted  attention  in  England  to 
metaphysical  speculations,  except  on  the  part  of 
merely  studious  men,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  in  modem  times  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind.  The  celebrity  of  the  autiior 
as  a  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  at- 
tacks upon  it,  and  the  attempts  made  at  Oxford 
to  prevent  the  students  fix>m  reading  it,  were 
among  the  secondary  causes  of  its  success. 
Bix  ^tions  appeared  within  14  years,  and 
through  translations  into  Latin  and  French  the 
fame  of  the  author  was  made  European.  He 
published  in  1690  two  "Treatises  on  Oivil  (Gov- 
ernment," written  to  support  the  principles  of 
the  revolution  by  establiiuiing  the  title  of  Elng 
WilUam  upon  the  consent  of  the  people  as  the 
ody  title  of  lawful  government;  in  1698  his 
**  llioughts  concerning  Education,"  in  which 
his  object  is  to  &shion  a  gentleman  rather  than 
a  scholar,  and  therefore  he  lays  less  stress  on 
learning  than  on  virtue,  breeding,  and  practical 
wisdom;  and  in  1695  the  " Reasonableness  of 
Christianity,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  deter- 
mine what  points  or  belief  were  common  to  all 
the  Ohristian  sects,  in  order  to  flEusilitate  a  plan 
of  the  king  for  the  reconciliation  and  union  of 
them  all.  He  published  a  vindication  of  this 
work  against  the  charge  of  Socinianlsm,  and 
conducted  a  controversy  with  Stillingfleet,  who 
in  his  work  on  the  Trinity  denounced  some  of 
the  principles  of  the  '^  Essay"  as  opposed  to  fbn- 
damental  Ohristian  doctrines.  Li  1700  he  re- 
signed his  commissionership  in  consequence  of 
bis  faiiinff  health,  and,  declining  a  pension  offered 
him  by  tne  king  in  a  personal  interview,  retired 
to  ^e  mansion  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Masham 
at  Oates,  in  Essex,  where  he  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Among  the  fruits  of  his  later  labors  were 
a  *'  Discourse  on  the  Miracles,"  ^*  Paraphrases, 
with  Kotes,  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,"  and  an 
^  Examination  of  Father  Malebranche's  Opinion 
of  Seeyg  An  Things  in  God,"  which  were  pub- 
Ushed  posthumously.  His  excellent  treatise  on 
the  "Conduct  of  tiie  Understanding,"  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  ethical  application  of  his 
"  Essay,"  being  a  scheme  of  the  education  which 
an  adult  person  riiould  give  himself,  also  ap- 
peared after  his  death.    He  received  during  his 


last  yean,  wh3e  Buflbring  under  an  incurable 
asthma,  the  affectionate  attentions  of  Lady 
Masham,  a  daughter  of  Balph  Cudworth,  and 
died  ultimately  in  his  chair,  from  the  natural 
decay  of  a  constitution  originally  weak,  while 
.she  was  reading  the  Psalms  to  him. — ^The  course 
and  circumstances  of  Lockers  life  were  in  every 
respect  favorable  to  the  production  of  such  a 
work  as  the  **  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing." Early  imbued  with  a  zeal  for  liberty  and 
with  the  principles  of  a  severe  morality,  his 
whole  life  was  a  war&re  against  the  enemies  of 
freedom  in  speculation,  freedom  in  worship,  and 
freedom  fit>m  every  unnecessarv  political  re- 
straint Acquainted  by  his  studies  both  with 
scholastic  subtleties  and  the  physical  sciences, 
he  was  in  mature  age  admitted  to  the  society 
of  wits  and  politicians,  and  became  a  man  of 
business  and  of  the  world.  The  "Essay"  was 
the  product  of  meditation  continued  through 
many  years,  was  composed  at  intervals,  and  is 
in  a  studied  colloquial  and  rather  racy  style, 
which,  however  attractive  to  the  reader,  is  too 
figurative,  ambiguous,  various,  and  even  contra- 
dictor^r,  for  the  purposes  of  philosophy.  The 
essential  character  and  tendency  of  his  system 
has  therefore  always  been  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  metaphysicians  of  different  sohook, 
and  different  passages  suggest  veiy  opposite 
conclusions.  His  object  was  to  inquire  into  the 
origin,  certainty,  and  extent  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  his  method  was  purely  psycholo- 
gical, by  the  patient  and  tentative  observation 
of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  In  the 
1st  book  he  confutes  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of 
innate  principles  or  axioms,  which  would  con- 
flict with  his  whole  theory  of  the  empirical 
origin  of  our  ideas.  This  theory  is  fblly  devel- 
oped in  the  2d  book,  in  which  he  shows  that 
our  natural  faculties  are  capable  of  forming  every 
notion  that  we  possess,  that  the  action  of  these 
flEusulties  takes  its  rise  from  experience,  and 
that  the  mind  may  therefore  be  compared  to  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  void  of  all  characters  till 
the  events  of  time  inscribe  them.  Having  thus 
stated  the  principle  that  all  the  materials  of  our 
knowledge  come  frx>m  experience,  he  expluns 
it  more  particularly  by  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween sensation  and  reflection  as  sources  of 
ideas.  The  former  is  observation  of  the  external 
world,  the  latter  of  our  own  mental  operations. 
Though  he  uses  the  term  reflection  in  a  wavering 
and  indefinite  sense,  it  does  not  plainly  appear 
that  he  ascribed  to  it  any  other  power  than  that 
of  a  mere  formal  and  logical  mechanism,  to  act 
upon,  to  combine  and  compare,  and  to  exten- 
sively modify  the  materials  primarily  afforded 
by  the  senses.  Li  long  and  acute  processes  of 
reasoning  he  aims  to  Dring  the  ideas  of  space, 
time,  infinity,  causality,  personal  identity,  sub- 
stance, and  good  and  eril  within  the  limits  of 
experience.  The  8d  book  is  a  treatise  on  the 
nature,  use,  and  abuse  of  language.  In  the  4th 
book  he  passes  from  ideas  to  knowledge,  fh>m 
psychology  to  ontology,  treating  the  question  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of 
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oar  knowledge.  He  held  a  representatlye  theory 
of  perception,  maintuning  that  the  mind  does 
not  know  things  immediately,  bnt  by  the  inter- 
vention of  ideas;  that  knowie^  is  real  only  in 
so  far  as  there  is  conformity  between  onr  ideas 
and  the  reality  of  things ;  and  that  ideas  may  be 
entirely  inadequate,  however  distinct  they  are, 
thus  rejecting  the  criterion  of  Descartes.  This 
theory  contams  the  germ  of  utter  scepticism,  and 
was  the  ground  on  which  Berkeley  denied  the 
existence  of  the  material  world,  and  Hume  in- 
volved all  human  knowledge  in  aoubt.  The  dis- 
tinction established  by  Eant  between  the  cause 
and  the  occasion  of  our  conceptions,  making  the 
former  to  exist  in  the  original  constitution  of 
the  mind,  and  the  latter  in  the  circumstances 
of  experience,  would  have  removed  the  funda- 
mental error  involved,  perhaps  without  design, 
in  the  ^stem  of  Locke.  There  are  indications 
in  many  passages  of  his  work  that  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  that  tendency  to  sensationalism, 
which  when  rigidly,  developed  bore  fruits  or 
utilitarianism  in  morals,  materialism  in  meta- 
physics, and  scepticism  in  reli^on. — A  biogra- 
phy of  Locke  was  published  in  1829  by  Lord 
Eang,  a  lineal  descendant  of  his  sister,  and  added 
to  Sohn's  "Standard  Library"  in  1858.  The 
best  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  in  10 
vols.  (London,  1801  and  1812).  His  philosophi- 
cal works  have  been  published  with  a  prelimi- 
nary essay  and  notes  by  J.  A.  St.  John  (2  vols., 
London,  1854). 

LOOKED  JAW.    See  Tetanus 

LOGKHABT,  John  Gibson,  a  Scottish  author, 
born  in  Glasgow  in  1792,  died  at  Abbotsford, 
Nov.  25, 1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  having  obtained  an  ex- 
hibition in  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  was  |^aduat- 
ed  at  the  latter  place  as  a  bachelor  of  civil  law. 
After  a  tour  on  the  continent  he  settled  in  Ed- 
inburgh, and  in  1816  was  called  to  the  bar  of 
that  city.  Although  favorably  known  in  the 
circles  of  the  Scottish  metropolis  by  his  accom- 
plishments, he  failed  to  make  an  impression  as 
an  advocate,  and  upon  the  establishment  of 
"Blackwood^s  Magazine"  in  1817  became  a  con- 
tributor to  its  columns.  Sharing  in  the  strong 
tory  preludices  of  the  conductors,  he  wielded  in 
their  behalf  a  pen  unsurpassed  in  invective  and 
sarcasm,  and  which  not  unfrequently  lent  itself 
to  coarse  personal  abuse  of  political  opponents. 
On  subjects  other  than  political  he  wrote  with 
scholarly  grace  and  vigor,  and  occasionally  con- 
tributed original  verses  or  metrical  translations 
from  the  Spani^  and  German  of  genuine  merit. 
In  1819  appeared  ^'Peter^s  Letters  to  his  Kins- 
folk," the  joint  production  of  Professor  Wilson 
and  himself,  containing  lively  though  exagger- 
ated descriptions  of  Scottish  society  and  man- 
ners, with  portraits  of  Jeffrey,  Wilson,  Scott, 
Ohalmers,  and  many  other  notabilities,  includ- 
ing himself.  A  considerable  portion  of  **  Ohris- 
topher  in  the  Tent,"  published  in  "  Blackwood" 
in  the  same  year,  and  several  of  the  earlier 
"Noctes  Ambrosianae,"  were  also  written  by 
him.  Li  the  previous  year  he  had  met  Sir  Walter 


Scott  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  intimaej  wMeh 
sprung  up  between  them  resulted  in  LocUutrt's 
marriage,  in  April,  1820,  to  Sophia  Ghariotte, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  cir  WsJter.  He  soon 
after  removed  with  his  wife  to  Ghie&wood,a 
cottage  within  2  miles  of  Abbotsford,  wMtber 
his  father-in-law  was  in  the  habit  of  going  daily 
for  relaxation  from  his  literary  labors,  or  to 
escape  his  numerous  visitors.  He  remained, 
however,  a  regular  contributor  to  ^'BladEWOod,^' 
and  at  the  same  time  became  an  indostrioas 
writer  of  fiction.  In  1821  appeared  his  "Vale- 
rius, a  Roman  Story,"  said  to  have  been  written 
in  8  weeks;  in  1822,  ^^  Adam  Blair,"  a  Scottyi 
tale  of  a  deep  and  almost  tragic  interest;  and 
in  1823,  "Reginald  Dalton,"  a  tale  of  English 
university  life.  In  1822  he  edited  an  e^tkm 
of  "  Don  Quixote,"  with  copious  notes,  and  in 
the  succeeding  year  collected  and  published  hia 
translations  of  "Ancient  Spanish  Ballads," 
which  had  previously  appeared  in  "Blackwood" 
and  elsewhere.  This  work,  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly reprinted  in  Great  Britain  and  Ameri- 
ca, is  one  of  his  most  popular  publications,  and 
the  splendid  illustrated  edition  of  Murray  (Lon- 
don, 1841)  has  circulated  by  many  thooaaDds 
of  copies.  In  1824  appeared  his  last  novel,  en- 
tided  the  "  History  of  Matthew  Wald."  In  the 
latter  part  of  1826  Sir  John  T.  Coleridge,  who 
had  conducted  the  "Quarterly  Review"  since 
the  retirement  of  Gifford,  was  compelled  bj 
professional  engagements  to  resign  the  edito^ 
ship,  and  Lockhart,  although  only  in  his  34t]i 
year,  was  invited  to  supply  his  place.  He  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  removea  to  London  with  his 
family  early  in  1826,  and  filled  the  responable 
position  of  editor  until  1858.  Under  his  cbai^ge 
the  "  Quarterly"  maintained  and  increased  iti 
reputation.  He  did  not  entirely  relinquish  bis 
connection  with  "Blackwood,"  however,  but 
contributed  occasionally  to  the  "  Noctes  Ambro- 
siansQ"  and  to  other  departments  of  the  magaana 
His  remaining  works  are:  a  "Life  of  Boms,'* 
published  in  1828  in  "Constable's  MisoeDanj;'' 
a  "Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte"  (London,  1829), 
which  formed  the  commencement  of  "Murray's 
Family  Library ;"  and  the  "Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott"  (London,  1886-'8),  originally  published  in 
7  volumes.  In  relating  Scott's  business  transao- 
tions^  he  allowed  his  prejudices  to  get  the  better 
of  his  judgment,  and  his  strictures  upon  the 
Ballantynes,  the  publishers  of  the  Waveriej 
novels,  provoked  a  bitter  controversy.  Ths 
large  emoluments  which  Lockhart  received 
from  his  literary  labors,  and  a  sinecure  given 
him  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  placed  him  pecunianlyin 
easy  circumstances,  but  his  latter  yean  were 
clouded  by  domestic  sorrows.  His  wife  and 
two  sons  died  before  him,  and  of  all  the  happy 
circle  which  used  to  assemble  at  Abbotsford,  he 
and  his  daughter  remained  tbe  sole  surriyoia 
In  the  inflEuit  daughter,  Monica,  of /this  lady, 
whose  husband  Robert  Hope  assumed  the  name 
of  Scott,  the  pedigrees  of  Scott  and  Lockhart 
are  now  centred.  Lockhart  left  the  "Q^■^ 
terly  Review"  in  1868  in  shattered  health,  and 
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retiring  to  Abbotsford.  now  the  seat  of  his 
daughter,  ended  his  life  there.  His  ^rsonal 
qualities  were  not  of  a  kind  to  make  him  gen- 
erally popular,  although  he  possessed  warm 
friends.  His  bearing  was  aristocratio^  and  his 
manner  chilling  and  even  supercilious  to  stran- 
gers ;  and  he  firequentlj  broke  through  his  re- 
serve only  to  utter  witty  sarcasms,  in  which  he 
vras  unsurpassed.  Those  whom  he  admitted  to 
his  friendship,  however,  claim  that  beneath  his 
oold  exterior  he  concealed  truly  generous  im- 
pulses. 

LOOEPOBT,  a  township  and  village,  capital 
of  Niagara  co.,  K  Y.,  on  the  Erie  canal,  and 
on  the  Rochester,  Lockport^  and  Niagara  Falls 
railroad,  which  here  crosses  the  canal  by  a  via- 
duct 500  feet  long  and  60  feet  above  the  water; 
pop.  of  the  township  in  1855,  18,886;  of  the 
Tillage  in  1855,  8,989— in  1860,  12,500.  It 
has  large  quarries  of  very  fine  limestone  and  of 
sandstone  flagging,  which  give  employment  to 
several  hundred  men.  The  surplus  water  of 
the  Erie  canal,  which  is  here  raised  60  feet  by 

5  double  combined  lookeL  is  distributed  by  means 
of  a  hydraulic  canal  f  of  a  mile  long  to  various 
manu&ctories,  famishing  an  immense  water 
power,  and  constituting  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  prosperity.  The  vmage  Is  lighted  with  gas, 
anq  contains  5  flouring  mills,  7  saw  mills,  5 
stave  and  shingle  factories,  2  tanneries,  4  ma- 
chine shops  and  founderies,  a  general  manu- 
tactariug  establishment  for  steam  engines,  sew- 
ing machines,  and  farming  implements,  employ- 
ing more  than  200  men,  and  a  glass  feu^tory 
em^oying  over  100  men.  There  are  4  banks 
of  issue  and  2  savings  banks,  5  printing  offices, 
and  2  daily  and  8  weekly  newspapers.  There 
are  18  churches  (1  Baptist,  2  Episcopal,  1 
Friends',  2  Lutherau.  2  Methodist,  2  Presbyte- 
rian, 2  Roman  Oatholio,  and  1  Universalist),  and 
a  union  school,  a  flourishing  public  institution 
which  provides  instruction  in  all  the  branohee 
of  a  hberal  education  to  600  or  700  pupils.  In 
1855  there  were  5,011  children  attending  pub- 
lic schools. 

LOOOMOTIYE  ENGINE.  See  Steam  Cab- 

BIAQS. 

LOORI,  or  LocBi  Epizbfhtbii  ('^Western 
Locri'*),  an  ancient  city  of  southern  Italy,  situ- 
ated on  the  S.  £.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  jfenin- 
sula.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Locris, 
in  Greece,  in  the  Ist  quarter  of  the  7th  century 
B.  C,  and  became  celebrated  by  the  laws  <^ 
Zaleucus.  In  later  times  Locri  was  generally  an 
ally  of  Syracuse,  whose  tyrant,  the  elder  Diony- 
sius,  married  a  Locrion  woman.  On  the  expid- 
sion  of  his  son  and  successor  from  the  former 
city,  it  was  in  Locri  that  he  sought  refuge ;  but 
he  is  said  to  have  abused  the  confidence  of  the 
Locrians,  and,  seizing  on  their  acropolis,  estab- 
liriied  a  despotism  over  them  which  endured  for 

6  years.  When  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  invaded  Italy, 
280  B.  0.,  Locri  was  garrisoned  by  a  Roman 
force.  On  the  approach  of  that  monarch,  how- 
ever, the  Locrians  drove  out  the  Romans,  and 
declared  for  the  Epirote;  but  having  risen  against 


the  mercenaries  whom  Fjrrrhus  had  stationed  in 
their  citadel,  during  his  absence  in  Sicily,  he  on 
his  return  levied  Ijeavy  contributions  upon  them, 
and  carried  off  a  great  part  of  the  treasure  depos- 
ited in  the  temple  of  Proserpine.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy  Locri  again  sub- 
mitted to  Rome,  and  remained  in  this  coDdition 
till  216  B.  C,  when,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  Hannibal^s  great  victory  at  Oann®,  she  went 
over  to  the  Carthaginians.  In  205  B.  0.  the 
treachery  of  the  aristocracy  enabled  the  Romans 
to  recover  possession  of  the  city,  in  which  a 
Roman  legate  with  a  po werftil  garrison  was  now 
stationed.  From  this  period  we  hear  little  of 
Locri.  It  existed  however  as  late  as  the  6th 
century  A.  D.,  aod  probably  owed  its  destruc- 
tion to  the  Saracens.  Modem  travellers  have 
discovered  its  ruins  n^ar  the  Neapolitan  town 
of  Gerace,  where  are  stiU  visible  the  fragments 
of  a  Doric  temple,  supposed  to  have  been  that 
of  Proserpine. 
LOGRlS,  a  country  of  ancient  Greece,  occu- 

Sied  by  the  Locrians,  who  were  said  to  have  been 
escended  from  the  Leleges.  Their  territory, 
in  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  ori^nally  eztendea 
across  the  continent  from  the  Corinthian  gulf 
to  the  Euboaan  sea ;  but  the  encroachments  of 
the  Phocians  and  Dorians  deprived  them  ia 
time  of  the  central  portions^  and  confined  them 
to  the  maritime  districts.  The  Opuntii  and 
Epicnemidii,  whose  territories  lay  toward  the 
east,  became  comparatively  polished  and  civil- 
ized ;  but  the  western  tribe,  who  were  distin- 
guished  by  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  Ozolian, 
remained  to  the  last  in  a  semi-barbarous  state. 
The  territories  of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  (so 
called  from  their  proximity  to  Moxmt  Cnemis) 
and  Locri  Opuntii  (named  from  their  chief  city 
Opus)  stretched  along  the  Euboean  sea  and  Ma- 
lian  gulf  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cephissus 
to  the  pass  of  Thermopylffi,  save  where  a  strip 
of  Phocis  intervened  and  severed  them.  The  Lo- 
crians are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  represents 
them  as  following  i^ax,  tlie  son  of  Oueus,  to 
the  Trojan  war,  with  40  ships.  In  the  Persian 
war  {he  Opuntii  sent  a  contmgent  under  Leoni- 
das  to  Thermopylffl,  and  a  squadron  of  7  ships 
to  aid  the  confederate  fleet    During  the  Pelo- 

gonnesian  war  the  eastern  Locrians  sided  with 
parte. — ^The  territory  of  the  Ozolian  or  west- 
ern Locrians  was  bounded  N.  E.  by  DoriS|  K  by 
Phocis,  S.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  W.  and  N. 
W,  by  MtoasL  It  is  a  mountainous  and  bar- 
ren district.  The  chief  towns  were  Amphissa, 
Nanpactus,  and  Eupalium.  The  Ozolian  Lo- 
crians flrst  appear  iu  history  duringthe  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  are  classed  by  Thucydides 
with  the  half-savage  ^EtoIiansandAcamanuins, 
whom  they  resembled  in  their  customs,  arms, 
and  manner  of  fighting.  In  426  B.  C.  they  prom- 
ised to  aid  the  Athenian  general  Demos&enes 
a^ndnst  the  iEtolians,  but  alter  the  defeat  of  that 
officer  they  submitted  without  opposition  to 
Eurylodius,  the  Spartan  commanaer.  In  the 
latter  days  of  Grecian  independence  they  Mere 
members  of  the  ^tolian  confederacy.    After 
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tlie  Roman  oonqnest  of  Greece,  all  Locris  was 
absorbed  in  the  provinoe  of  Acnaia. 

LOOIJST,  a  saltatory  orthopterons  insect  of 
the  flBmily  loeusUdmy  and  the  senera  aoridtum 
(GeofGr.))  locuUa  (Linn.),  and  UMx  (Latr.), 
characterized  by  roofed  wing  covers,  short  an- 
tennsB  not  tapering  at  the  end,  8-jointed  feet^ 
and  absence  of  projecting  ovipositor.  The  name 
loonst  is  derived  from  Lat  locu^  place,  and 
wtuSy  burned,  from  the  resembknce  of  districts 
ravaged  by  them  to  a  region  desolated  by  fire. 
In  the  locust  family  the  extremity  of  the  body 
in  the  female  is  provided  with  4  short  wedge- 
shaped  pieces,  arranged  in  purs,  and  moving  up 
and  down  like  double  nippers ;  these  are  forced 
into  the  ground,  enlarging  the  hole  as  they  are 
opened  and  withdrawn  until  it  is  deep  and  large 
enough  to  receive  the  eggs.  The  males  make  a 
loud  noise  by  rubbing  their  hind  legs  across  the 
projecting  veins  of  tne  wiuff  covers,  like  {>lay- 
mg  upon  a  violin,  the  sound  beinff  intensified 
by  a  sonorous  cavity  in  the  1st  aba<nninal  seg- 
ment. The  hind  legs  are  very  powerful,  en- 
abling them  to  leiq>  much  better  than  the  grass- 
hoppers; their  strong  and  narrow  wings  give 
them  the  power  of  rapid  and  long  continued 
flight,  accompanied  by  a  loud  whizzdng  noise, 
compared  in  their  immense  swarms  to  the  rush- 
ing of  a  whirlwind,  the  rattling  of  chariots,  and 
the  crackling  of  burning  stubbfo.  In  the  genus 
aeriditun  there  is  a  projecting  spine  or  tuber- 
cle on  the  breast  between  the  fore  legs ;  three 
species.  A,  alutaeeum^  fUx^-vittatum,  and  fe- 
fnur-rubrum,  are  described  by  Dr.  Harris  in 
his  report  on  "Insects  Injurious  to  Vegeta- 
tioui^'  In  the  genus  loeusta^  differing  from  the 
preceding  by  ^e  absence  of  the  6i>ine  on  the 
breast,  and  including  the  famous  migratory  lo- 
cust of  the  East,  Dr.  Harris  describes  15  Amer- 
ican species.  The  Carolina  locust,  about  1| 
inches  long  with  an  expanse  of  wings  of  about 
8  inches,  is  pale  yellowish  brown,  with  dusky 
spots,  black  wings  broadly  margined  with  yel- 
low;.this  species,  well  known  for  its  sharp 
noise  during  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  is 
found  abunaantly  by  the  roadside,  flying  be- 
fore the  traveller  to  a  considerable  distance ;  it 
prefers  warm  and  dry  places,  but  is  sometimes 
seen  near  salt  marshes  in  company  with  the 
red-legged  species ;  the  eggs,  deposited  in  the 
ground  in  autumn,  are  hatched  in  the  following 
spring.  In  the  ^nus  tetrix,  or  crouse-locusts. 
Dr.  Harris  descnbes  7  species;  tbey  are  found 
in  the  hottest  places,  ana  leap  to  an  astoni^inff 
distance;  they  mav  be  known  by  their  smaU 
size,  and  their  keeled  thorax  resembling  a  re- 
versed boat. — The  celebrated  locust  of  the  East 
Qoemtd  migratoria^  Linn.;  placed  in  the  ge- 
nus acridium  by  Latreille)  is  about  2^  inches 
long,  of  a  greenish  color  obscurely  spotted,  with 
pale  brown  wing  covers  marked  with  black. 
Its  special  habitat  is  western  Asia,  northern 
Africa,  and  southern  Europe,  whence  it  has 
spread  even  to  England  and  northern  Europe. 
It  is  destructive  in  all  its  forms,  in  the  larval, 
nymph,  and  perfect  conditions,  feeding  vora- 


ciously on  plants.  It  wfll  be  soffldent  here  to 
allude  to  the  devastations  conunitted  by  locosts, 
as  most  books  of  eastern  travel  describe  tilie 
steady  and  irresistible  progress  of  their  Ttst 
swarms,  destroying  every  trace  of  vc^g^tationin 
the  districts  visit^  by  them.  Their  nnmben 
are  so  incredible  that  rivers  have  been  blocked 
and  many  square  miles  covered  by  them,  the 
stench  of  their  decaying  bodies  infecting  the 
air  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Messrs.  Eirby  and 
Bpence  mention  an  army  of  locusts  which  ray- 
aged  the  Mahratta  country,  extending  in  a  ool- 
unm  600  miles  long^  and  so  compact  that  it  ob- 
scured the  sun  like  an  eclipse;  this,  howefer, 
was  another  species,  of  a  red  color,  which  pro- 
duced an  additional  bloody  hue  as  tiiey  stripped 
the  trees  of  their  foliage.  Many  are  the  alh- 
sions  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  fli^^t  of  these 
insects,  and  the  prophet  Joel  (ch.  iL)  gives  amsg- 
niflcent  description  of  their  iqppeanuioe.  The 
locusts  were  considered  by  the  Jews  and  east- 
em  nations,  and  still  are  by  the  Arabs,  as  the 
avenging  armies  of  the  Dei^ ;  the  latter  asseit 
that  a  statement  to  this  effect  exists  in  good 
Arabic  on  the  wings  of  the  insect ;  they  do  not 
occur  in  large  swarms  every  year,  but  only 
every  4th  or  6th  season,  and  generally  toward 
the  end  of  May.  Locusts  are  used  as  food  m 
the  countries  where  they  abound;  the  legend 
wings  being  pulled  off^  the  bodies  are  fried  m 
oil,  and  are  considered  a  delicacy ;  they  are 
sometimes  dried  in  the  sun,  pounded  up,  and 
used  as  a  flour  for  making  bread.  In  many 
towns  in  Arabia  there  are  uiops  where  locnsts 
are  sold  by  measure.  Other  epecies  are  com- 
mon in  Africa,  where  they  are  also  used  as  fooi 
Qordon  Gumming  describes  these  insects  in  Af- 
rica as  coming  on  like  a  snow  storm,  flying 
slowly  and  steiadily  about  100  yards  from  the 
ground ;  the  idr  was  darkened  by  their  muBtA, 
and  the  plain  upon  which  he  stood  became 
densely  covered  with  them ;  as  fiir  as  the  eye 
could  reach  in  every  direction,  they  stretched  in 
one  unbroken  cloud,  and  more  than  an  hour 
elapsed  before  their  devastating  l^ons  swept 
by;  they  form  in  Africa  food  ^r  man,  cattle, 
camivora,  and  birds.  Locuste  have  also  com- 
mitted considerable  ravages  in  America;  most 
of  the  devastation  popularly  attributed  to  grass- 
hoppers really  belongs  to  locusts,  and  most  often 
to  the  red-legffed  species  (A,  /emur-rubrum^p^ 
Geer) ;  they  have  proved  specially  destructiTe 
to  the  grass  of  salt  meadows,  clover,  com,  and 
vegetables,  until  arrested  by  the  early  frosts; 
the  hay  crop  is  sometimes  so  much  tainted  by 
their  decaymg  bodies  that  cattle  refrise  to  eat 
it ;  toward  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  these 
insecte  were  so  abundant  in  northern  New  Eng- 
land that  days  of  fastins  and  prayer  were  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  the  wiae-spread  calam- 
ity.— ^Various  methods  have  been  resorted  to 
to  check  the  ravages  of  locusts.  A  bounty  has 
been  given  for  the  collection  of  their  egA 
which  may  easily  be  turned  out  of  thegronnd; 
the  adulte  are  taken  by  means  of  doths  and 
nets  swept  over  the  fields;  destroyed  by  boQ- 
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ing  water,  they  are  greatly  refiahed  by  hogs. 
They  are  deyonred  by  inseotiyorous  mammals 
and  birds,  especially  domestio  fowls ;  the  sand 
wasp  preys  upon  them ;  intestinal  worms  (gar- 
diwi)  and  red  mites  (a&ypete)  feed  npon  ti^eir 
juices  and  finally  kiU  them ;  winds  sweep  them 
into  the  sea,  and  immense  nnmbers  are  drown- 
ed bythe  high  tides  which  innndate  the  marsh- 
es. The  natnral  canses  of  destruction,  after  alL 
are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  occasional 
and  isolated  attempts  of  the  farmer,  who  here 
rarely  suffers  in  comparison  with  those  of  east- 
em  nations. — The  haryest  fly  and  some  species 
of  grasshoppers  are  often  erroneously  called  lo- 
custs in  the  United  States.  (See  Qrasshoppkb, 
and  HAByxarFLT.) 
LOCUST  (BobtniOy  Linn.X  a  'SoTth  American 

Snua  of  trees  aud  shrubs,  bearing  stipular  spiues, 
t  seeds  in  many-seeded,  compressed,  nearly 
aeasile  pods(l^umes),  precfeded  by  showy  white 
or  rose-colored  flowers,  in  ample,  usually  pen- 
dent, axillary  racemes.  The  common  locust  tree 
(IL  pieudaeaeia^  Linn.)  grows  in  some  districts 
to  a  great  size,  with  a  straight,  lofty  stem,  coy- 
ered  with  a  thick,  deeply  and  irregularly  ftir- 
Towed  bark,  and  with  strong,  rude  branches, 
ending  in  slender,  yirgate  spray,  which  is  cloth- 
ed in  summer  with  a  soft  yelyety  foliage,  con- 
nsting  of  unequally  pinnate  leayes,  often  seen 
bright  and  clean  by  the  dusty  roadsides  in  the 
heat  of  the  season,  and  then  refreshingly  beau- 
tiful ;  or  earlier,  with  a  profusion  of  fragrant, 
clustered,  pendent  blossoms.  The  locust  tree 
loyes  the  fertile  soils  westward  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  and  extends  ihence  as  far  as 
Arkansas;  but  it  is  not  indigenous  north  of 
Pennsylyania,  nor  to  be  found  near  the  sea  coast 
in  the  southern  states.  When  growing  upon 
thin  soils,  it  is  obseryed  that  it  greatly  improyes 
them  if  unmolested,  probably  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  its  small  leaflets  decay  and  form  a 
natural  compost  or  surface  soil,  bringing  in  a 
grassy  sod.  It  has  eyen  been  deemed  adyisable 
by  some  agriculturists  to  use  it  for  artificial 
plantings  upon  thin  and  poor  lands,  employing 
the  suckers,  which  spring  up  plentiftilly  around 
the  older  trees,  or  eyen  by  planting  out  pieces 
of  the  roots,  it  readily  grows  from  the  seeds, 
which,  ripening  in  October,  should  be  sown  im- 
mediately, and  will  come  up  in  the  following 
summer.  Close  coppices,  woods,  or  thick  belts 
of  locust  trees  succeed  better  than  single  plant- 
ings, it  haying  been  discoyered  that  exposure  to 
the  free  air  and  sunlight  is  fiayorable  to  the  hab- 
its of  destructiye  insects,  especially  to  the  locust 
tree  borer  (elyttis  pictnSy  Drury),  which  causes 
premature  death.  It  would  appear  that  this 
species  of  insect  must  haye  increased  rapidly 
within  comparatiyely  a  few  years,  and  subse- 
quent to  the  lofty  growth  and  gigantic  propor- 
tions of  fine  old  specimens  yet  to  be  seen  in 
yarious  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  wanting 
eyen  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  tree  is  not  in- 
digenous. The  usual  appearance  of  indiyiduals 
timt  haye  sprung  up  firom  chance  seeds  or  from 
radkers  is  tnat  of  straggling  bushes  rather  than 


of  thrifty  trees,  and  as  such  better  fitted  for 
hedge  rows  than  for  forest  planting.  No  rem- 
edy against  the  borer  has  promised  so  much 
as  thick  planting.  The  free  and  unrestrained 
growth  of  the  locust  tree  is  yery  rapid,  and  its 
stem  increases  in  magnitude  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  make  yaluable  timber.  It  isiuot  unconmion 
for  young  plants  to  attain  a  growth  of  8  or  10 
feet  in  a  smgle  summer,  and  one  sprout  from  a 
young  stump  of  a  yellow  locust  tree  grew  16^ 
feet.  For  certain  uses  in  ship  building  the  wood 
of  the  locust  is  preferable  to  any  other  timber. 
Where  strength  or  durability  in  the  material  is 
required,  its  yalue  is  acknowledged.  It  makes 
excellent  posts  for  gates  or  sleepers  for  founda- 
tions ;  and  mill  cogs  and  similar  articles  in  con- 
stant wear  are  constructed  of  it.  A  tree  so 
beautiful,  so  rapid  in  increase,  so  yaluable  in 
economic  uses,  recommends  itself  for  artificial 
cultiyation  upon  acres  of  land  otherwise  almost 
yalueless  and  to  be  found  on  eyery  extensiye 
farm.  The  locust  tree  was  carried  into  Europe 
in  the  time  of  Henry  lY.  of  France,  and  was 
named  BoUnia  in  honor  of  Robin,  father  and 
son,  who  first  introduced  and  cultiyated  it.  A 
southern  species,  known  as  the  glutinous  locust 
(S.  eiseosa,  Ventenat),  occurs  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Georgia  aiid  Carolina ;  it  is  from  20  to 
40  feet  high,  with  leayes  unequally  pinnate,  of 
5  to  7  pairs  of  leafiets,  the  petioles,  peduncles, 
and  young  wood  coyered  with  a  yiscid  pubes- 
cence. The  fiowers are  white  tinged  with  pink; 
the  seed  pod  is  obliquely  lanceolate,  mucronate, 
when  youuff  pubescent,  8  to  4  seeded.  This 
species  is  cultiyated  at  the  l^orth  for  its  orna- 
mental properties,  the  fiowers  being  considered 
yery  beautiful.  One  other  species  {JR,  hisMa) 
is  only  a  straggling  shrub  from  8  to  5  feet  nigh, 
but  its  fiowers  are  yery  large  and  of  a  deep 
rosy  color.  The  branches,  stalks,  and  pods  are 
bristly ;  but  there  is  a  yariety  (B.  h,  rosea) 
haying  nearly  smooth  branches  and  petioles, 
which,  according  to  Pursh,  grows  in  the  high 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  Carolina ;  and  still 
another  {B,  K  ncma\  growing  in  the  pine  bar- 
rens of  South  Carolina,  so  d  w^  as  to  be  scarcely 
a  foot  high.  The  hispid  locust  is  sometimes 
called  rose  acacia,  and  is  much  cultiyated  under 
thb  name.  As  it  has  a  disposition  to  throw  up 
from  its  roots  numerous  suckers,  it  is  the  much 
better  way  to  graft  it  into  the  common  locust ; 
and  when  thus  set  on  a  tall  young  stock  of  that 
species,  the  effect  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
hispid  locust  may  be  trained  to  a  trellis  with 
good  success. — ^The  term  locust  tree  is  applied 
to  another  genus,  the  QUdiUchio^  of  which  the 
one-seeded  water  locust  {G,  manosperma)  is  an 
instance ;  a  small  tree,  with  broadly  oyal,  ob- 
lique, fiat  legumes,  destitute  of  pulp ;  the  wood 
is  of  littie  yalue ;  this  tree  is  found  in  swamps 
of  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
The  sweet  or  honey  locust  (G.  triacanthoB^ 
Linn.)  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  large  tree,  with  a 
trunk  sometimes  of  a  diameter  of  8  to  4  feet ; 
but  its  wood,  though  hard,  is  not  yery  yaluable. 
The  foliage  of  the  GUdiutchia  is  beautiful,  con- 
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dsting  of  nnmeroTiB  finely  pinnate  dark  green 
leaves ;  its  flowers  are  verj  small  and  almost  in- 
oonspicQous,  its  pods  are  very  long  and  somewhat 
twisted,  containing  many  nard,  polished  seeds, 
invested  in  a  sweetish  palp,  which,  fermented, 
is  made  into  a  sort  of  beer  in  some  of  the  south- 
em  states,  where  the  tree  is  foand  growing 
wild.  The  species  has  been  employed  in  mak- 
ing hedges,  and  with  very  gooa  success ;  the 
long,  irregular,  but  flexile  branches,  and  sharp 
spines  or  thorns  with  which  th^  are  clothed, 
are  found  effectual  in  keeping  off  such  animals 
as  would  intrude.  A  variety  is  frequently 
raised  from  seed,  which  is  unarmed  or  thorn- 
less,  and  equally  beautiful  as  a  shade  tree. 
Usually  the  noney  locast  is  prolific  in  seed  pods, 
but  sometimes  large  trees  have  proved  entirely 
barren,  a  fact  accounted  for  by  the  polyga- 
mous character  of  the  flowers.  The  Chinese 
honey  locust  (^0.  SinensiSy  Be  Lamarck)  is  a 
tree  very  distinct,  according  to  Desfontaines, 
from  the  American  species,  having  very  strong, 
branching  thorns,  and  these  frequently  occur- 
ring in  bundles  upon  the  trunk;  its  legumes, 
too,  are  rarely  more  than  6  inches  long ;  as  a 
tree  it  is  better  suited  to  the  climate  of  Paris 
than  is  the  8-thorned  honey  locust.  There  is  a 
variety  with  large,  robust,  much  compressed, 
trifld  thorns  besetting  its  trunk,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  80  to  50  feet,  and  is  called  G.  3. 
ferax  (Desfontaines).  The  Caspian  honey  locust 
(G,  Ca^icay  Desf.)  has  slender,  trifld,  com- 
pressed prickles,  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  was 
introduced  into  cultivation  in  1822. 

LODQE.  Thomas,  an  English  author  and 
physician,  oorn  in  Lincolnshire  about  1655,  died 
m  London  in  Sept  1625.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Oxford,  and  became  an  actor 
and  dramatist.  In  1584  he  was  entered  as  a  law 
student  at  Lincoln^s  Inn ;  next  turned  soldier, 
and  accompanied  the  expeditions  of  Clarke 
and  Cavendish ;  and  then,  abandoning  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  went  to  Avignon  and  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Having  ob- 
tained his  degree  of  M.D.,  he  proceeded  once 
more  to  London,  and  there  began  to  practise 
as  a  physician,  in  which  capacity  he  achieved 
great  success  owing  to  his  intimate  relations 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  He  is  sud 
to  have  fallen  a  victun  to  the  plague.  The 
most  important  of  his  works  are :  "  Bosaiynde : 
Euphues  Golden  Legade"  (1690),  a  novel,  chief- 
ly interesting  as  the  basis  of  Shakspeare^s  "  As 
You  Like  It,"  and  reprinted  in  Collier's  "  Shake- 
speare's Library ;"  **  The  Wounds  of  Civill  War 
lively  set  forth  in  the  True  Tragedies  of  Marius 
and  Scilla,"  a  drama  (1594,  reprinted  in  Dods- 
ley's  *^01d  Plays") ;  and  "A  Margarite  of  Amer- 
ica" (1596),  a  tale,  said  to  have  been  written 
during  his  voyage  with  Cavendish.  Lodge  also 
wrote  a  '^Defence  of  Stage  Plays"  (1580),  a 
*^  Treatise  of  the  Plague"  (1603),  and  translations 
of  Josephus  and  Seneca  (1602-'14). 

LODI,  or  LoDi-B-CbtBMA,  a  province  of  Lom- 
bardy,  bounded  K  by  BergEono,  E.  by  Cremona, 
S.  by  the  duchy  of  Parma,  from  which  it  is  sep- 


arated by  thePo,  andW.  by  Milan;  area,4i;(^8q. 
m. ;  pop.  218,844k    The  surface  is  a  vast  pbin 
watered  by  the  Adda,  Scrip,  Lambro,  and  other 
fluents  of  the  Po.   The  soil  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  produces  com,  wine,  flax,  pulse,  and  the  mul- 
berry.   A  large  proportion  A  the  land  is  coca- 
pied  by  pastures,  and  oattle  are  extenavely 
reared  for  dairy  purposes.    The  celebrated  Pa^ 
mesan  cheese,  so  named  firom  Parma,  wheoce  it 
was  first  exported,  is  now  made  chiefly  in  this 
province,  and  employs  the  milk  of  80,000  oowa. 
There  are  few  manufactures  except  of  linen  and 
cordage. — Lodi,  the  capital,  is  an  episcopal  town, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda,  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  18in.  S.  E.  from  Milan;  pop. 
about  18,000.    It  is  built  on  a  small  hill  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  4  gates,  beyond 
which  lie  extensive  suburbs.  It  is  generally  weU 
built,  having  a  number  of  handsome  streets  aod 
a  public  square  lined  with  arcades.    Its  cathe- 
dral is  an  mtereeting  structure  of  the  12th  oen^ 
tury.    Several  of  the  other  public  edifices  are 
beautiftd  models  of  architeoturei  and  the  town 
has  2  or  8  palaces,  a  theatre,  lyceum,  gymnaslam, 
diocesan  seminary,  an  English  female  institute, 
a  public  library,  2  hospitals,  and  a  number  of 
schools.    The  most  important  article  of  trade  is 
cheese.    Bonaparte  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Austrians  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  May  10, 1796. 

LODGMEBIA,  the  Latin  name  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Vladimir  in  Yolhynia  in  the  middle 
ages.  On  the  1st  division  of  Poland,  in  1772, 
Austria  gave  the  name  of  Galicia  and  Lodome* 
ria  to  its  share.    (See  Gauoia.) 

LOFFODENj  Lofoden,  or  Lofotkn,  a  group 
of  islands  off  tiie  N.  W.  coast  of  Norway,  be- 
tween lat.  67°  30'  and  69°  80'  N.,  long.  12'  and 
16°  E.;  pop.  about  4,000.  The  largest  m 
Andoen,  LangOen,  Hind<5en,  E.  and  W.  Vaagen, 
and  FlagstadOe.  The  coasts  are  extremely  rag- 
ged and  deeply  indented,  and  the  interiors  are 
mountainous  and  sterile.  During  the  season 
they  are  visited  by  about  4,000  boats  with  2^ 
000  fishermen.  The  average  produce  of  the  cod 
fishery  is  about  9,000  tons  of  dried  fish,  22,000 
barrels  of  oil,  and  6,000  barrels  of  roe.  The  cod 
fidiery  ends  in  April,  but  the  herring  fishOT 
continues,  and  famishes  an  important  branch  of 
national  revenue.  Near  the  8.  end  of  the  groop 
is  the  famous  whirlpool  called  the  Maelstrom. 

LOFTUS,  William  Ebnnstt,  an  EngJiah 
archadologist,  bom  in  Rye,  Sussex,  about  18S|^ 
died  on  the  passage  from  India  to  England  in 
Nov.  1858.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Profeasor 
Sedgwick,  who  proposed  him  as  a  fellow  of  the 

r  logical  society,  and  subsequently  of  Sir  Heniy 
la  Beche.  The  influence  of  the  latter  pro* 
cured  him  an  appointment  on  the  Turco-Par- 
nan  commission  for  the  settlement  of  the  fron* 
tier  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  for  4  yean 
(1849-'52)  he  was  a  resident  of  Ana  Minor  and 
the  regions  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  whtfe 
he  successftilly  explored  the  monnds  nndff 
which  the  anoient  cities  of  the  East  are  buried. 
In  1868  he  revisited  the  same  ground  nnder  the 
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aittpioes  of  the  Assyrian  society,  and  npon  his 
retorn  to  England  the  resnlts  of  his  researches 
were  given  in  a  handsome  volame  embeliished 
with  engravings  of  the  sculptares  and  caneiform 
inscriptions  of^abylonia,  Ohaldiea,  and  Sasiana. 
Snbseqnently  he  received  an  appointment  on  the 
staff  of  the  geological  sarvey  oHndia^  the  opera- 
tions of  which  were  iDtermpted  by  the  mutiny 
of  1857-'8.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  a  eaup 
de  toleil  and  of  repeated  attacks  of  fever  canght 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hgris  and  Enphrates.  The 
specimens  of  ancient  scolptnre  which  he  sent  to 
the  British  mnsenm  are  hardly  inferior  in  inter- 
est to  those  excavated  bv  Layard,  and  he  was 
the  repnted  discoverer  of  the  city  or  cemetery 
of  Warka,  supposed  to  be  the  biblical  Erech. 

LOG,  and  Loo  Line,  an  apparatus  nsed  in 
connection  with  the  half  minute  glass  for  ob- 
taining the  approximate  rate  of  the  movement 
of  a  vessel  through  the  water.  The  log  is  a 
triangular  or  quadrangular  piece  of  board,  one 
side  of  which  has  a  circular  edge,  and  is  weight- 
ed with  lead,  so  as  to  cause  the  piece  to  sit  up- 
right when  thrown  into  the  water.  It  is  at- 
tached by  cords  from  its  corners  to  the  log 
line,  which  is  a  stout  cord  about  150  fathoms 
long,  divided  by  knots  or  slips  of  leather  into 
spaces  called  knots,  and  wound  on  a  reel  which 
revolves  with  freedom.  Its  use  is  called  "  heav- 
ing the  log,"  and  consists  in  dropping  the  wood 
over  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  with  a  quantity  of 
the  line  sufficient  to  reacii  from  the  vessel  to 
the  log,  at  the  instant  the  half  minute  glass  is 
turned  up.  The  reel  is  held  up  so  that  the  line 
may  run  off  freely  as  the  vessel  moves  away 
from  the  log;  and  as  the  last  sands  run  through 
the  glass,  the  reel  is  instantly  stopped.  The 
number  of  knots  run  off  in  the  half  minute  in- 
dicates the  rate  of  motion  of  the  vessel.  This 
method  of  measurement  is  very  inaccurate,  a 
heavy  sea  sometimes  throwing  the  log  after  the 
ship,  while  a  head  sea  may  carry  it  in  the  oppo- 
nte  direction.  The  glass  sJso  measures  the  half 
minute  differently  in  damp  and  dry  weather,  and 
the  line  is  liable  to  change  its  length.  Various 
empirical  allowances  are  made,  which  add  but 
little  to  the  correctness  of  the  apparatus.  It  is 
not  known  when  or  by  whom  tnis  contrivance 
was  invented.  Humboldt  says,  that  in  all  writ- 
ings on  the  subject,  including  the  "  Encydopiedia 
Britannica,"  he  found  the  erroneous  opinion  ex- 
pressed that  the  log  was  not  introduced  before 
the  end  of  the  16th  or  the  beginning  of  the  I7th 
century,  while  it  is  certain  that  Rgafetta,  the 
companion  of  Magellan,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  speaks  of  the  log  (la  catena  a 
pcpa)  as  of  a  well  known  means  of  measuring 
the  course  passed  over.  Purobas  makes  mention 
of  it  in  1607 ;  but  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the 
meridian  not  being  then  determined,  its  divi- 
sions were  necessiuily  inaccurate.  They  were 
corrected  in  1687  by  Norwood.  The  length  of  a 
sea  mile  is  now  estimated  at  about  6,086.7  feet; 
and  as  the  length  of  the  knot  is  intended  to  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  this  that  half  a  minute 
bears  to  an  hour,  the  measurement  of  the  knot 
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Is  properly  61  feet  Each  one  is  divided  into 
10  parts  dHHed  fathoms.  For  glasses  which  run 
out  in  28  seconds,  the  length  of  the  knot  should 
be  47.6  feet. — ^Numerous  substitutes  for  the  log 
have  been  contrived.  The  best  of  these  is  that 
of  Massey.  A  box  eJiaped  like  a  wedge  is  pro- 
vided with  a  Gpindle  to  which  4  wings  are  meed 
spirally.  Witn  this  are  connected  registering 
wheels  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  those  of  the  gas 
meter,  their  object  being  to  record  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  the  spindle.  This  is  carried 
round  by  the  motion  against  the  water  as  the 
box  is  towed  astern  by  a  stout  line  60  fathoms 
long.  The  box  is  hauled  in,  and  the  record 
noted  whenever  the  course  is  changed;  but 
while  the  ship  runs  full  8  knots  the  register  is 
not  reset  except  once  every  24  hours.  At  a  less 
rate  than  8  knots  its  indications  are  uncertain 
from  not  towing  horizontally. 

LOGAN.  I.  A  W.  CO.  of  Va.,  bordering  on 
Ey.,  drained  by  the  Guyandotte  and  the  Tug 
fork  of  Sandy  river;  area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
I860,  8,620,  of  whom  87  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven  and  tbe  soil  generally  good.  Iron 
and  coal  are  abundant  in  the  highlirnds  of  the 
county.  In  1860  it  produced  1,588  bushels  of 
wheat,  154,948  of  Indian  corn,  8,358  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco, and  8,202  of  wool.  There  were  6  churdi- 
ee,  and  175  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Named  from  the  celebrated  Indian  chief  Lo- 

fm.  Capital,  Arracoma.  II.  A  S.  W.  co.  of 
y..  bordering  on  Tenn.,  and  drained  by  branches 
of  the  Green  and  Oumberland  rivers ;  area,  478 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  16,581,  of  whom  5,467 
were  slaves.  The  surface,  resting  on  cavernous 
limestone,  is  finelv  diversified  and  well  tim- 
bered, and  the  soil  fertile.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  ancient  artificial  mounds.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  1,108,186  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  242,840  of  oats^  2,684,767  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  88,001  of  wool.  There  were  15  grist  mills, 
8  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  89  churches,  and  740 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Named  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Benjamin  Logan,  a  pioneer  of 
Kentucky.  0apital,Ku8sell7ille.  III.  A  central 
CO.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Miami  river  and  its 
branches;  area,  425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 19,162. 
The  surface  is  moderately  roiling  or  level,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  In  1850  the  productions  were 
168,811  bushels  of  wheat,  665,606  of  Indian 
corn,  97,562  of  oats^  25,150  of  potatoes,  and 
88,258  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  18  grist  mills, 
80  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderies,  7  tanneries,  27 
churches,  and  7,965  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mad  river  and 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Bellefontune  and  Indiana 
railroads.  Capital,  Bellefontaine.  lY.  A  cen- 
tral CO.  of  HI,  intersected  by  Salt  creek  and 
drained  by  Kiokapoo  and  Sugar  creeks;  area, 
529  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,824.  The  land  is 
level  and  fertile.  In  1850  the  productions  were 
889,688  bushels  of  Indian  com,  26,598  of  wheat, 
85,728  of  oats,  and  28,527  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
were  6  grist  mills  and  6  saw  mills.  The  coun^ 
is  InterMcted  by  the  Chicago  and  Mississippi 
raihroad.    Capital,  Mount  Pulaski. 
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LOGAN,  the  English  name  of  the  Indian 
chief  Toh-gah-Jate,  celebrated  in  American 
revolotionary  and  colonial  history,  born  aboat 
1726,  killed  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
in  the  sammer  of  1780.  He  was  the  son  of 
Shikellamv,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Oajagas, 
who  lived  at  Shamokin  on  the  Susquehanna, 
and  was  called  Logan  from  James  I^gan,  tlie 
secretary  of  Pennsylyania  and  a  firm  finend  of 
the  Indians.  In  his  early  manhood  he  was 
known  throughout  the  frontier  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  for  his  fine  personal  appearance, 
his  engaging  qualities,  and  his  friendship  to 
the  whites.  About  1770  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  he  gave 
wa^r  in  a  measure  to  intemperance.  In  the 
spring  of  1774  his  family  were  massacred,  it 
was  alleged,  by  a  party  of  whites  led  by  Oapt 
Michael  Oresap,  under  tlie  pretext  of  retaliation 
for  Indian  murders;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful whether  Oresap  had  any  connection  with  the 
transaction.  Logan  at  once  instigated  a  war 
'  against  the  scattered  settlers  of  the  far  West^  and 
for  several  months  fearful  barbarities  were  per- 
petrated upon  men,  women,  and  children.  He 
himself  took  80  scalps  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
which  terminated  after  a  severe  defeat  of  ihe 
Indiana  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha. 
He  disdained  to  appear  among  the  chie&  who 
subsequently  sued  for  peace,  but  sent  by  an  in- 
terpreter to  Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia^ the  following  speech  explaining  his  con- 
duct, which  was  first  published  in  Jefferson^s 
"  Notes  on  Virginia :"  "  I  appeal  to  any  white 
man  to.say  if  ever  he  entered  Logan^s  cabin  hun- 
gry, and  he  gave  him  not  meat;  if  ever  he  came 
cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During 
the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war  Logan 
remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace. 
8uch  was  my  love  for  the  whites  that  my  coun- 
trymen pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  Logan 
is  the  friend  of  the  white  men.  I  had  even 
thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  in- 
juries of  one  man.  Oolonel  Cresap,  the  last 
spring,  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  murdered 
all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even  faring  my 
women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop 
of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature. 
This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought 
it ;  I  have  killed  many ;  I  have  fully  glutted  my 
vengeance.  For  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the 
beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a  thought 
that  mine  is  the  Joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt 
fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his 
lUe.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?  Not 
one."  His  habits  of  intemperance  grew  upon 
him  after  this,  and  while  frenzied  with  liquor 
he  felled  his  wife  by  a  sudden  blow,  so  that  she 
lay  to  all  appearance  dead.  He  fled,  and  while 
traversing  the  wilderness  between  Detroit  and 
Sandosky  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  Indians. 
Sappofling  his  avengers  at  hand,  he  prepared  to 
attack  thenif  and  was  killed  by  Lis  rdative  Tod- 
hah-dohs  in  self-defence. 

LOGAN,  Jambs,  an  American  colonial  states- 
man and  author,  born  in  Lurgan,  Irehmd,  Oct. 


20,  1674,  died  at  Stenton,  near  Philaddphia, 
Penn.,  Oct.  81,  1751.    By  his  own  efforts  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  and  was  weJl  iafoimed  in 
mathematics  and  various  branches  of  Qfttonl 
science.    In    1699,  being  then  established  in 
trade  in  Bristol,  England,  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation from  William  Penn  to  accompany  him  to 
America  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  In  1701, 
upon  the  return  of  Penn  to  England,  he  was 
appointed  provincial  secretary,  and  he  Bobse- 
quently  filled  the  offices  of  commissioner  of 
property,  chief  justice,  and  president  of  tbe 
council,  discharging  in  the  last  capacity  the 
duties  of  governor  of  the  province  for  tvo 
years  after  the  demise  of  Gov.  Gordon  in  178(L 
The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed  at  bis 
seat  called  Stenton,  near  Philadelphiai  in  ths 
pursuit  of  literature  and  science.    His  cbi^ 
work,  JEbsperimmta  et  MeUtemata  ds  Plantanm 
Generatume  (Leyden,  1739  ;  London,  tranalated 
from  the  Latin  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  1747),  an  ex- 
pansion of  a  paper  on  the  growth  of  maize  pnb- 
fished  in  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions^^  for 
1785,  was  considered  an  important  oontribn- 
tion  to  the  science  of  botany.     He  was  the 
author  of  two  odier  Latin  treatises  of  a  scienti- 
fic character  published  in  Holland,  of  an  English 
translation  of  Cicero^s  J)e  Senectutej  published  is 
1744  by  Beqjamin  Franklin,  and  of  Cato's  "  Dis- 
tichs,*^  the  latter  in  verse ;  and  he  left  a  variety 
of  papers  on  ethics  and  philolqg;y.   Thetrandir 
tion  of  Oicero  was  the  first  original  one  of  a  das- 
sical  author  printed  in  America,  and  has  been 
called  the  best  previous  to  Mehnoth's.    His  li- 
brary, numberii^^  about  2,000  volumes,  was,  in 
conformity  with  his  desire,  presented  to  thed^ 
of  Philadelphia,  and  is  deposited  in  a  separate 
department  of  the  Philadelphia  library  under 
the  name  of  the  Loganian  fibrary.    He  was  a 
member  of  the  society  of  Friends. — Gsobcs,  aa 
American  statesman  and  philanthropist,  grand* 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Stenton,  Sept  ft, 
1768.  died  there,  April  9, 1821.    He  was  edo- 
oatea  in  England,  subsequently  studied  mem- 
cine  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  and  after  an  extended  tour  on  the  oot- 
tinent  returned  in  1779  to  America.    For  many 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pp^ 
suits,  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  in  America 
to  prosecute  successfully  in  a  scientific  manner. 
He  also  served  several  terms  in  the  Pennsjlva- 
nia  legislature.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Frenoa 
revolution  he  embraced  with  enthusiasm  ^ 
democratic    doctrines  which    it  inangnrated, 
and  Joined  Jefferson  jmd  the  republican  parlj 
in  opposition  to  the  federalists.    In  1798,  the 
United  States  being  then  on  the  brink  of  a  rap- 
ture with  the  French  republic,  he  departed  for 
France,  principally  at  his  own  suggestion,  under 
the  idea  that  he  might  contribute  to  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.    He  was  well  received  by  Tal* 
leyrand  and  Merlin,  then  chief  of  the  direc- 
tory, and  returned  to  America  with  the  aswa^ 
ance  of  the  desire  of  the  French  government  to 
renew  amicable  relations  with  the  United  Statei 
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Bnt  as  lie  had  taken  with  him  letters  of  Intro* 
dnction  from  Jefferson  instead  of  passports  from 
the  state  department,  he  was  denonnced  by  the 
federalists  on  his  return  as  the  treasonable  envoy 
c^  a  faction  who  had  undertaken  to  institute  a 
correspondence  with  a  foreign  and  hostile  pow- 
er. He  was  coldly  received  by  Washington  and 
President  Adams,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1798 
an  act^  known  as  the  "  Logan  act,*'  was  passed 
by  congress,  making  it  a  high  misdemeanor  for 
a  private  citizen  to  interfere  in  a  controversy 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  country 
in  the  manner  he  had  done.  He  was  subsequently 
elected  to  the  IT.  S.  senate,  of  which  lK>dy  he 
remained  a  member  from  1801  to  1807;  and  in 
1810,  urged  by  the  same  philanthropic  motives 
which  had  induced  him  to  visit  France  12  years 
before,  he  went  to  England  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving peace.  In  1797  he  published  "Experi- 
ments on  Gypsum*'  and  ''Rotation  of  Crops." 

LOGAN^  John,  a  Scottish  clergyman  and  au- 
thor, born  m  Falo,  Edinburghshire,  in  1748,  died 
in  London,  Dec.  28, 1788.  He  completed  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1768,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Blair,  he 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  afterward  celebrated 
Sir  John  Sinclair.  He  soon  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, and,  having  obtained  a  license  as  preacher 
in  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  he  was 
nominated  a  minister  of  the  town  of  Leith  in 
1778.  In  1779  he  delivered  in  Edinburgh  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  history, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  professorship  of  history  in  tbe 
university.  Being  charged  with  drunkenness 
by  bis  parishioners  in  1785,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  retiring  from  tbe  ministry  on  a 
small  pension.  He  now  repaired  to  London 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  composition. 
He  was  not  only  an  eloquent  orator  and  lecturer, 
but  aL<H>  a  gifted  poet  His  **  Ode  to  the  Ouo- 
koo"  (1770),  and  his  "Hymns,"  which  have 
been  incorporated  into  tlie  psalmody  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  entitle  him  to  high  rank  as 
a  lyrist  A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published 
In  1781,  a  new  edition  of  which  in  1805  con- 
tains a  life  of  the  author.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  his  other  works  are  "  Bunnamede,^'  a 
tragedy  produced  on  the  Edinburgh  stage  in 
1788 ;  "  View  of  Ancient  History,"  &c  (Lon- 
don, 1788} ;  "  Beview  of  the  Principal  Charges 
against  Mr.  Hastinss"  (1788),  a  defence  of  the 
ex-govemor-genenu  esteemed  so  formidable  by 
his  enemies  that  they  amugned  its  publisher, 
Btoekdale,  for  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
bouse  of  commons;  and^wo  volumes  of  ser- 
mons edited  by  Dr.  Bobertson  in  1790-'91. 

LOGAN,  Sm  Wiluam  Edmond,  a  Canadian 
geologist,  born  in  Montreal  in  1798.  He  was 
edudSed  at  the  high  school  and  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1818  entered  the  mercantile 
office  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Hart  Logan,  of  London, 
and  after  a  time  became  a  partner  in  the  firm. 
In  1829  he  went  to  Swansea  as  manager  of 
copper  smelting  and  coal  mining  operations  in 
which  his  uncle  was  interested,  but  left  it  soon 


after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1888.  During 
his  7  years'  residence  in  South  Wales,  Mr.  Logan 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  coal  &ld 
of  that  region;  and  his  minute  and  accurate 
maps  and  sections  were  adopted  bv  the  ordnance 
geological  survey,  and  published  by  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that 
the  stratum  of  under  d^,  as  it  is  called,  which 
always  underlies  coal  beds,  was  the  soil  in  which 
the  coal  vegetation  grew.  In  1841  Sir  William 
visited  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  communicated  several  valuable  me- 
moirs on  the  subject  to  the  geological  society 
of  London.  At  this  time  he  began  an  ex- 
amination of  the  older  palaeozoic  rocks  of  Can- 
ada, and  a  geological  survey  of  Canada  having 
been  commenced,  he  was  placed  and  still  con- 
tinues at  its  head,  having  refused  for  it  a  very 
advantageous  offer  of  a  similar  position  in  India. 
In  the  course  of  his  investigations  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  eastern  townships,  which  are  the 
continuation  of  those  of  New  England,  Sir  Wil- 
liam has  shown  that  so  far  fi*om  being,  as  had ' 
been  supposed,  primitive  azoic  rocks,  they  are 
altered  and  crystallized  palsBozoic  strata ;  a  fact 
which,  although  suspected,  had  not  hitherto 
been  demonstrated,  and  which  is  the  key  to  ttie 
geology  of  north-eastern  America.  He  found 
the  rocks  which  form  the  Laurentide  and  Adi- 
rondac  mountains,  previouslv  regarded  as  nn- 
stratified,  to  be  disturbed  and  altered  sediment- 
ary deposits  of  vast  thickness,  equid  perhaps  to 
all  the  hitherto  known  stratified  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust.  In  1851  he  renresented  Canada  at 
the  great  exhibition  in  Lonaon,  and  was  also  a 
commissioner  from  Canada  at  the  industrial  ex- 
hibition at  Paris  in  1855,  when  he  received  from 
the  imperial  commission  the  grand  gold  medal 
of  honor,  and  from  the  emperor  the  decoration 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  He  was  knighted  in 
1856,  and  in  the  same  year  was  award^  by  the 
geological  society,  of  which  he  has  long  been  a 
member,  the  Wollaston  palladium  meda^  for  his 
eminent  services  to  geology. 

LOGANSPOBT,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Cass  CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  Wabash  river  at  its  junc- 
tion with  Eel  river;  pop.  in  1859,  about  ^500. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  region,  for  which  it  is 
an  active  centre  of  trade.  In  1850  it  contained 
6  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist^ 
2  Presbyterian,  and  1  Boman  Catholic),  8  banka^  . 
and  an  academv.  Two  bridges  cross  the  War 
bash  and  one  the  Eel  river  at  this  place. 

L0GABITHM8  (Gr.  Xvyos^  reason,  and  apt^ 
fioff,  number),  numbers  so  related  to  the  natural 
numbers  that  the  multiplication  and  division  of 
the  latter  may  be  performed  by  addition  and 
subtraction,  and  the  raising  to  powers  and  the 
extraction  of  roots  by  very  simple  multiplica- 
tion and  division.  The  labor  of  tnese  operations 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  arithmetic,  when 
the  numbers  are  composed  of  many  figureB|  is 
enormous.  By  the  use  of  knurithms,  for  the 
invention  of  which  the  world  is  indebted  to 
John  Napier  of  Merohiston,  Sootiand,this  kbor 
is  greatiy  dimini8hed.^-The  general  theory  of 
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logarithms  is  rerj  simple.  All  numbers  what- 
ever maj  be  regarded  as  the  powers  of  some 
other  Dumber  taken  as  a  base.  Thus,  takine 
as  a  base  the  nomber  8,  its  snccessive  integnd 
powers  give  the  series  of  numbers  8,  64,  612, 
4,096,  &o. ;  for  8»  =  8,  8*  =  64,  8«  =  612,  8*  =: 
4,096,  &o.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  limit  the 
series  to  the  integral  powers.  The  cube  root 
of  8  =  V8  =  8i  =  2;  the  square  of  the  cube 
root  of  8  =  V8'  =  8f  =  4.  The  first  power  of 
8  multiplied  by  the  cube  root  =  8  X  8*  =  8U  = 
16;  8  X  81  =  8il  =  82,  &c.  Other  fractional 
powers  would  give  the  numbers  omitted  in  this 
series;  so  tliat  a  power  of  8  could  be  found 
which  would  be  equal  to  any  number  whatever. 
By  taking  negative  powers,  fractions  would 
come  into  the  series.  In  a  system  of  logarithms 
of  which  8  is  the  base,  the  logarithms  are  the 
ej^nents  of  the  powers  to  which  8  must  be 
raised  to  produce  the  number.  Thus,  as  above, 
i  =  log.  of  2,  *  =  log.  4, 1  =  log.  8,  H  =  log. 
16,  If  ==  log.  86,  2  =  log.  64, 2i  =  log.  128,  &c 
It  is  obvious  that  the  base  of  the  system  may  be 
taken  to  be  any  positive  number  except  unity. 
To  demonstrate  the  general  principles  of  loga- 
rithms, let  a  represent  the  base  of  the  system, 
m  any  number,  and  x  its  logarithm ;  then  the 
relation  between  the  number  m  and  its  loga- 
rithm is  expressed  by  the  equation  a*  =  fi». 
That  is,  the  logarithm  of  a  number  is  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  power  to  which  the  base  must 
be  raised  to  produce  the  number.  Let  m  and 
n  be  two  numbers,  x  and  y  their  logarithms, 
and  a  the  base;  then  a^  =zm;  a^  =^  n.  Mul- 
tiply the  first  members  of  these  equations  to- 
gether, and  we  have  a"  X  «'  =  «""*■  =  fnn. 
That  is,  a;  +  y  =  log.  mn ;  or  the  logarithm 
of  the  product  of  two  numbers  equals  the  sum 
of  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  themselves. 
Dividing  the  first  of  the  equations  above  by  the 

a'     m  m 

second,  we   have  ar=  — ,  or  a*^=  — ;   that 

is,  x—^  =  log.  ^  or  the  logarithm  of  the  quo- 

tient  of  one  quantity  divided  by  another  is  equal 
to  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend,  less  the  log- 
arithm of  the  divisor.  In  the  equation  a"+»  = 
mn^  if  we  make  m  =  ri,  then  sc  =  y,  and  we  have 
a'x"  =  m* ;  2x  is  then  the  logarithm  of  m",  or 
the  logarithm  of  the  square  of  a  number  equals 
twice  the  logarithm  of  the  number  itself.  By 
similar  reasoning  it  is  shown  that  the  logarithm 
of  the  cube  of  a  number  equals  8  times  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  number,  &c.  If  we  take  m'  =p, 
then  m  =  Vp  =pf ;  but  log.  m*  =  2  log.  m  = 
log.  p,  Sot«titnting  in  the  last  equation  Vp  for 
wi,  it  becomes  2  log.  Vp  =  log.  p,  or  log.  Vp  = 
i  log.  j^;  1. «.,  the  logarithm  of  the  square  root  of 
a  number  eqaals  half  the  logarithm  of  the  num- 
ber itself.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  logarithm  of  the  cube  root  of  a  number 
equals  }  the  logarithm  of  the  number,  and  the 
logarithm  of  any  root  of  a  number  equals  the 
logarithm  of  the  number  divided  by  the  expo- 
nent of  the  root. — ^The  system  of  logarithms  in 


common  use  is  that  prq>osed  by  Henry  Briggi, 
professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  soon  after  the 
publication  of  Napier's  invention  in  1614. 
Briggs  used  as  the  base  of  his  system  the  num- 
ber 10,  and  it  was  soon  universally  accepted, 
being  so  well  adapted  to  the  decimal  notatioiL 
The  logarithm  of  any  number  in  this  system  » 
the  exponent  of  the  power  to  which  the  number 
10  must  be  raised  to  produce  the  nnmbo-.  Thufli 
since  {loy  =  1,  (lOy  =  10,  (10)»  =  100,  (loy  = 
1,000,  (10)*  =  10,000,  Ac.,  0, 1,  8,  8,  4,  Ac,  are 
the  logarithms  respectively  of  1,  10,  100, 1,000, 
10,000,  &o.  A  number  between  1  and  10  will 
have  for  its  logarithm  a  fraction  between  0  and  I. 
Thus  the  log.  of  2  =  0.80108,  for  (10)»^*  =  2: 
A  number  between  10  and  100  will  have  for  k^ 
arithm  a  number  between  1  and  2;  thus  the 
logarithm  of  50  =  1.69897,  for  (10)"-"*^  =  W. 
Numbers  between  100  and  1,000  will  have  for 
logarithms  numbers  greater  than  2  and  less  thia 
8,  or  2  plus  afraction ;  thus  the  log.  260 =S.89TM, 
for  (10)*-"»»*  =  260,  Ac— In  order  to  make  log- 
ariUims  available  for  purposes  of  calcnlatiog, 
the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  between  convenient 
limits  are  computed  and  arranged  in  tables,  the 
natural  numbers  occupying  the  leading  or  aigo- 
ment  column,  the  logarithm  being  pli^ed  oppo- 
site in  a^oining  columns.  Sometimes  tM» 
are  arranged  witii  the  loffarithms  in  the  lading 
or  argument  column;  these  are  call€»d  tables 
of  anti-logarithms.  For  certain  purposes  log- 
arithms constructed  substantially  aoconfi]]^^  to 
the  system  originally  proposed  by  Niq>ier  are 
used,  and  are  known  as  Napierian,  natnraJ,  or 
hyperbolic  logarithms.  In  this  system  the  base 
is  the  number  2.7182818+.  These  logarithms 
are  of  great  use  in  the  higher  mathematics^  and 
in  the  investigation  of  many  problems  in  phys- 
ics. The  Napierian  logarithm  of  a  namber  is 
equal  to  the  common  or  Briggs  logarithm  mol- 
tiplied  by  2.3026861,  or  divided  by^  0.4d4S945. 
— The  early  computers  of  logarithms  carried 
them  to  10  places  of  decimals;  but  it  was  eooa 
found  that  7  places  were  sufficient  for  most  of 
the  uses  of  astronomy,  navigation,  snrreyii^ 
&c.  In  fact,  6-place  logarithms  are  often  sn^ 
cient,  and,  being  much  more  convenient  and 
portable,  should  be  used  except  when  Teiy 
great  accuracy  is  required.  The  theory  and  use 
of  logarithms  is  now  taught  as  a  part  of  liberd 
education,  and  it  would  he  well  it  the  oompflers 
of  text  books  would  introduce  into  them  on^ 
6-place  decimal  logarithms.  Thev,  however, 
often  use  6-place  logarithms,  and  make  the 
tables  of  the  size  coounon  to  6-plaoe  logarithmiL 
This  very  much  indflases  the  labor  required  in 
using  the  tables,  and  so  prevents  students  from 
acauiring  the  necessary  facility. — ^An  exodleot 
collection  of  6-place  logarithms  is  that  attached 
to  "  Bowditch's  Navigator,**  and  also  published 
separately  under  the  title  of  '^  Bowditdi^s  Use- 
ful Tables."  This  conteins.  beside  the  tabks 
of  logarithms  for  numbers,  log.  sines,  tangent^ 
&c.,  also  many  auxiliary  tables  useful  in  naviga- 
tion and  surveying.  A  good  coUedtion  of  6-plaoe 
tables  by  J.  Hotiel  (8vo.,  Paris,  1868)  oonttins 
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also  GftUfls  logarithms  for  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion. Among  tables  of  logarithm's  to  7  places  of 
decimals  may  be  mentioned  Babbage^s,  which 
are  yery  accurate.  Taylor^s  tables  (large  4to., 
London)  are  very  valnable,  bat  difficult  to  obtain. 
8hortrede^8  tables  (large  8vo.,  Edinbnrgh)  con- 
tain nearly  all  the  tables  required  in  computing; 
the^  are  especially  designed  for  military  and  civil 
engineers.  The  tables  of  Oallet  (8vo.,  Paris)  are 
very  good ;  they  contain  the  logarithms  of  all 
numbers  from  1  to  108,000,  with  log.  sine^  tan- 
gents, &c.,  beside  tables  of  Napierian  logarithms 
to  20  places  of  decimals,  and  short  tables  of  com- 
mon logarithms  to  20  and  to  61  places.  For  log. 
sines,  tangents,  &a,  Bagay's  tables  (4to.,  Paris) 
are  very  convenient;  they  contain  the  log.  sines 
and  tangents  for  every  second  of  the  quadrant 
A  new  edition  of  Vega's  tables  (8vo.,  Berlin, 
1856),  edited  by  Dr.  Bremiker,  is  very  conve- 
nient, and  may  be  obtuned  at  a  very  moderate 
price. 

LOGIO  (Gr.  Xoyor,  reason),  the  science  of 
reasoning.  More  strictly  and  properly,  it  is  the 
science  of  deducing  ideas  or  conceptions  one 
from  another,  and  of  constructing  them  into 
propositions,  arguments,  and  systems.  A  wide 
range  and  great  diversity  of  topics  have,  how- 
ever, been  included  in  the  various  treatises  writ- 
ten under  its  name.  8ome  have  understood  by 
it  an  account  of  the  whole  mental  activity,  and 
defined  it  as  the  art  of  thinking.  Others  have 
naade  it  comprise  only  a  knowledge  of  the  first 
principles,  or  axioms,  from  which  we  reason. 
Others  appear  to  have  held  it  responsible  for  the 
truthfulness  of  all  professedly  logical  reasoners 
and  processes.  Others  again  have  regarded  it 
as  chiefly  or  exclusively  an  instrument  of  inven- 
tion and  discovery,  and  woi*thless  except  for  the 
attainment  of  some  new  truth.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally held  that  logic  assumes  certain  first  prin- 
ciples or  axioms,  from  which  as  premises  to 
reason ;  that  it  is  concerned  with  the  form  only 
of  reasoning  or  argument,  and  not  at  all  with 
the  snl^ect  matter ;  that  it  is  and  of  necessity 
must  be  a  purely  a  priori  science,  and  moreover 
a  hypothetical  science,  since  it  neither  assumes 
nor  proves  as  such  the  reality  of  any  thing,  does 
not  assert  that  any  objects  corresponding  to  our 
conc^tions  do  really  exist,  but  only  ^ives  re- 
sults and  conclusions,  based  on  premises,  and 
true  provided  the  premises  be  true.  Logic  is 
thus  limited  to  tne  method  of  reasoning. 
Though  commonly  regarded  as  consisting  of 
two  parts,  analytics  and  method,  it  is  essentially 
a  constructive  science ;  it  explains  the  way  in 
which  theories  and  sy^ems  are  constructed 
from  our  primary  ideas  of  objects,  and  it  proves 
and  tests,  not  their  truth,  but  their  legitimacy 
as  deductions.  In  this  view,  it  presupposes 
psychology,  which  is  a  sort  of  natural  history 
of  thought,  and  it  is  preliminary  and  pre- 
requisite to  ontology,  the  science  of  being. — 
Logic  begins  with  ideas.  Our  ideas  of  objects 
are  complex  wholes,  and  may  be  analyzed  into 
conceptions  of  the  known  properties  of  objects. 
Thus^  snow  is  represented  by  its  properties  of 


whiteness,  coldness,  <fl^,  and  an  orange  by  its 
color,  shape,  &c.  These  properties,  or  rather 
the  terms  describing  them,  become  predicates 
which  we  may  affirm  of  the  object.  Thus, 
having  analyzed  our  idea  of  an  orange,  we  ob- 
tun  the  properties  of  roundness,  &c.,  and  hence 
may  say :  "The  orange  is  round."  Or,  forming 
a  generic  conception,  we  may  say :  ^*  An  orange 
is  a  fruit;"  '* Men  are  animals."  We  may  thus 
predicate  M  of  P,  and  S  of  M,  and  then,  drop- 
ping the  common  or  middle  term  M,  may  predi- 
cate S  of  P,  a  proposition  derived  by  induction 
from  the  two  premises  or  piimary  Judgments. 
The  formula,  **M  is  P,  8  is  M,  therefore  8  is  P," 
is  called  a  syllogism,  a  term  which  includes  any 
possible  combination  of  two  propositions  from 
which  is  deduced  a  third,  which  is  hence  called 
a  conclusion.  The  conclusions  of  preceding 
syllogisms  may  become  the  premises  of  others 
ad  infinitum.  The  premises  may  be  ncffative 
as  well  as  affirmative — 8  is  not  P,  as  well  as  8 
is  P ;  they  may  also  include  only  a  part  of  the 
subject,  as  some  8  is  P,  some  8  is  not  P.  Hence 
there  are  4  cardinal  propositions : 

nniTeTsal  afflrmatiTe :  All  S  is  P. 

«        negatiye.  KoSbP. 
Ptftlealar  alBrmatiye :  Some  8  Is  P. 

*"       negative :  Some  B  la  not  P. 

For  convenience  these  propositions  are  desig- 
nated by  the  4  first  vowels;  thus:  A,  univerMl 
affirmative;  £,  universal  negative;  I,  particular 
affirmative;  O, particular  negative.  Oombining 
these  4  propositions  in  all  possible  ways  of  8  in  a 
set,  we  obuun  64  sets,  which  are  called  moods. 
Of  these  moods,  however,  only  11  are  found  to 
give  valid  conclusions,  viz. :  AAA,  AAI,  AEE, 
AEO,  All,  AOO,  EAE,  EAO,  EIO,  LAI,  and 
OAO.  It  is  found  also  that  the  position  of  the 
middle  term  is  of  essential  importance,  for  let 
the  mood  AAA  be  written  thus:  "  All  M  is  P; 
all  8  is  M;  therefore  all  8  is  P;"  and  it  is  evi- 
dent at  once  that  if  M  is  included  in  the  class 
P,  and  8  is  included  in  the  class  M,  then  8  must 
be  indnded  in  P  also.  But  if  the  same  mood 
be  written:  "  All  P  is  M;  all  8  is  M,"  then  it 
does  not  follow  that  8  is  included  in  P:  for  men 
are  animals,  and  horses  are  animals,  out  men 
are  not  therefore  horses.  Every  mood  of  the 
syllogism  thus  has  what  are  termed  figures,  of 
which  there  are  four.  In  the  1st  figure,  the 
middle  term  is  the  subject  of  the  msgor  premise 
and  the  predicate  of  the  minor ;  in  the  2d^  the 
middle  term  is  the  predicate  of  both  premises; 
in  the  8d,  it  is  the  subject  of  both  premises; 
and  in  the  4th,  it  is  the  predicate  of  the  msgor 
premise  and  the  sabjeot  of  the  minor.  The  11 
moods  each  havmg  4  figures  would  give  44 
syllogisms,  of  which,  however,  only  19  are  found 
by  examination  to  be  distinct  and  valid.  These 
are  designated  b^  the  capital  vowels  in  the  fol- 
lowing mnemonic  hexameters: 

^ArdArA,  eBlArBMt,  DArlL,/ErlOgu^priorU: 

Tuna  dAr Ago,  dSimU,  dAiUl,  /ElkptOn, 
,BOkArdO./ErltOn^  hoM:  quarta  insupcr  addU, 
^AmAntlpt  cAmKtUEt,  dlmArla,  /£«Aj>0|  frWtOtu 

When  one  of  the  premises  is  understood,  bnt 
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not  expressed,  in  the  dtatement,  the  syllogisni 
Ib  called  an  enthymefM.  When  several  premises 
are  employed  for  the  same  conclasioD,  several 
syllogisms  are  in  fact  abridged  into  one  formola, 
vhich  is  called  a  soeietaa.  When  one  premise 
is  assumed  as  bvpothetlcallj  true,  and  tiie  oon- 
clnsion  is  stated  as  depending  upon  the  truth 
of  the  other  alone,  we  have  what  is  called  a 
conditional  judgment ;  and  if  the  conclusion  is 
stated  as  depending  upon  the  falsity  of  the 
other,  we  have  a  di^unctive^udgment.  A  con- 
ditional or  disjunctive  proposition  mav  be  made 
the  miyor  premise,  and  then  the  syllo^sm  be 
completed  as  follows:  "If  A  is  B.  0  is  I) ;  but 
A  is  B ;  therefore  C  is  D."  "  Either  A  is  B  or 
0  is  D ;  but  A  is  not  B ;  therefore  0  is  D." 
The  major  premise  may  affirm  only  a  compari- 
son or  relation  between  the  terms,  as :  "  Wnere 
the  boy  is,  there  the  father  is ;  but  the  boy  is 
at  home ;  therefore,  the  father  is  at  home. — 
Beside  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  conditions  of  the 
formulas  in  syUo^ms,  there  are  found  to  be 
also  certain  conditions  and  laws  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  words,  which  are  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  the  reasoning.  The  violation  of 
these  laws  gives  rise  to  fallacies,  of  which  there 
are  reckoned  18,  6  in  dietione  and  7  extra  diC' 
Uanem.  1.  Equivocation  is  when  a  word  is 
used  in  the  same  formula  in  two  different 
senses.  2.  Amphibology  is  when  a  word  is  so 
used  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  it  be  a 
subject  or  predicate,  or  when  the  reference  of 
a  pronoun  is  ambiguous.  8  and  4.  Oomposi- 
tion  and  division  are  caused  by  using  the  same 
term  both  collectively  and  distributively  in  the 
same  formula,  thus:  **8  and  2  are  two  num- 
bers ;  but  5  is  8  and  2 ;  therefore,  6  is  two  num- 
bers." Here  6  and  2  are  used  distributively  in 
the  miyor  and  coUectively  in  the  minor  pre- 
mise. The  reverse  is  true  of  the  word  Romans 
in  the  following :  '*  The  Romans  conquered 
Carthage ;  Brutus  and  Caesar  were  Romans ; 
therefore  Brutus  and  Cssar  conquered  Car- 
thage.*' 6.  Accent  may  occasion  a  fallacy  by 
varying  the  meaning  of  a  proposition.  Thus  the 
pun>ort  of  the  question :  "  Do  you  ride  to  town 
to-day  t"  may  be  changed  6  times  by  chang- 
ing the  accented  word.  6.  The  form  of  the  ex- 
pression (ftgtira  dictionis)  may  lead  to  a  fallacy. 
as  when  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  one  word 
ending  in  a,  as  mensay  is  of  the  feminine  gender, 
that  therefore  another  word  with  a  like  termina- 
tion,  as  poetOj  is  feminine  also.  7.  The  fallacy 
of  accidents  arises  when  we  affirm  of  something 
described  by  some  accidental  property  or  cir- 
cumstance what  is  true  only  of  its  substance, 
as:  ^*  We  buy  raw  meat  in  the  market;  what 
we  buy  in  the  market,  we  eat ;  therefore,  we 
eat  raw  meaf  Here  we  do  not  buy  meat  be- 
cause it  is  raw,  but  because  it  is  meat,  for  its 
essence  and  not  for  its  accidents,  and  only  its 
essential  quality  is  common  to  the  difierent 
members  of  the  ar^ment.  8.  Mistaken  appli- 
cation consists  in  giving  to  a  statement  a  univer- 
sal application  when  it  was  intended  for  only 
a  limited  one.    9.  The  ign&ratio  elenehi  is  when 


we  either  ful  to  give  for  any  partienlflr  oondo- 
sion  the  premises  required,  or  draw  from  riven 
premises  a  conclusion  not  legitimately  follow- 
ing from  them,  or  employ  a  legitimate  syllogism 
which  does  not  give  the  condusion  that  the 
occasion  demanded.    10.  The  a  nan  eatua,  pro 
catuOf  is  when  we  reason  from  a  premise  that  is 
not  true.    11,  The  fallacy  of  conseqaences  con- 
sists in  employing  a  conclusion  not  deriTed  from 
the  premises.    12.  The  petitioprindpiiy  or  \y^ 
ging  the  question,  assumes  as  true  that  whidi 
should  be  proved.  1 8.  The  fallacy  of  many  (jaes- 
tions  is  when  several  interrogatories  are  either 
expressly  or  implicitly  so  combined  into  one  that 
they  must  all  receive  the  same  answer,  though 
truth  reauires  that  some  be  answered  affirma- 
tively and  others  negatively. — ^Aristotle  was  the 
creator  of  the  science  of  logic  (though  he  says 
that  Zeno  the  Eleatic  was  the  founder  of  dia- 
lectics), and  his  writings  have  been  the  baas  of 
most  of  the  treatises  on  logic  that  have  since  ap- 
peared.   Six  separate  works  constitute  his  Or- 
aanon.    In  his  ^  Categories"  he  treats  of  the 
highest  generic  ideas,  which  he  reduces  to  10, 
and  of  uie  nature  of  terms.    In  his  '^  Prior 
Analytics''  he  examines  the  nature  of  propor- 
tions and  the  theory  of  conclusions ;  in  his  "Pos- 
terior Analytics,"  of  demonstrable  knowledge 
and  the  methods  of  reasoning.    His  ^^  Topics'* 
embrace  dialectics  and  the  discussion  of  first 
principles ;  his  SaphUtica  are  devoted  to  falla- 
cies ;  and  he  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  cf 
expression.    The  whole  system  of  Aristotle  is 
crude  and  perplexed,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
the  first  draft  or  statement  of  any  thing  that 
lies  far  beyond  the  ordinary  thought  of  men. 
There  has,  however,  until  a  late  period  been 
little  done  in  the  department  of  logic  more  than 
to  simplify  and  rearrange  the  materials  furnished 
by  the  Sta^rite.    He  recognized  and  discoseed 
only  the  8  first  figures,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
4th  is  ascribed  to  Galen.  Moreover,  he  scarcely 
regards  the  hypothetical  syllogisms  or  modes  as 
reasoning  at  all ;  the  discovery  of  these  is  as- 
cribed to  Theophrastus.  It  was  clearly  seea  by 
Aristotle  that  reasoning  depends  in  8omew»' 
on  the  relations  of  the  logical  wholes— individ- 
ual, species,  and  genus — to  one  another.    Por 
phyry  in  his  "  Introduction  to  Aristotle"  ex- 
plidned  more  fhlly  and  clearly  than  his  ma^ 
had  done  the  predicables,  as  they  were  called, 
namely,  genus,  species,  dififerentia,  proper^ 
and  accident    Logic  was  extensively  studied 
during  the  middle  ages,  though  no  important 
advance  was  made  in  its  development.    Its  oad 
gave  rise  to  the  scholastic  method,  which  con- 
sists in  applying  the  formulas  of  reasoniD|  to 
terms,  or  to  general  principles  deduced  hyd^ 
nition  or  otherwise  from  terms.    This  method 
is  of  course  legitimate,  and  the  only  one  that » 
at  all  legitimate,  in  mathematics,  and  in  all  a 
priori  or  demonstrative  sciences.    But  in  the 
natural  sciences  the  first  principles  or  topics 
are  the  facts  of  nature ;  and  a  carefal  obeenrt- 
tion,  analysis,  and  classification  of  tbem,  to- 
gether with  an  induction  ftom  them,  must 
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precede  any  luefiil  deduction.  The  dleooyerj 
of  this  great  principle  led  to  a  disregard  of  the 
proper  sphere  ana  we  of  formal  logic,  and 
brooght  the  whole  sohjeot  into  neglect  and  con- 
tempt; and  the  induotive  waa  generally  pro- 
claimed of  Taaily  more  nee  than  the  scholastio 
method.  Induotionf  howeyer,  had  not  whoUy 
eaoaped  the  attention  of  Aristotle,  who  defined 
it  as  ^  the  method  from  which  we  pass  from  par- 
tionlar  instances  to  general  tmths.''  The  natu- 
ral sdenoes  all  hegin  with  indnction.  The  phi- 
losophy of  the  method  has  not,  however,  hem 
explained  to  nniyersal  satisfiaotion.  The  Jiavum 
Organum  of  Bacon  was  desired  to  show  its  ne- 
cessity and  praotioal  application,  rather  than  the 
f^iiloeophic  grounds  on  which  its  validity  rests. 
During  the  general  neglect  of  logic,  one  of  the 
most  important  works  produced  in  its  interest 
was  La  logique^  cu  Vart  depenter  (1662),  usuaUy 
called  the  Port-Boyal  loffio,  by  several  authors, 
among  whom  Amanld,  Mcole^  and  Bacy  were 
most  prominent.  It  was  really  m  the  interest  of 
the  scholastic  method,  though  intended  other- 
wise, and  though  the  scholaiBtic  rules  and  for^ 
mulas  were  illustrated  by  new  and  well  chosen 
examples,  which  constitute  the  great  merit  of 
the  work.  It  was  widely  read,  aind  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  study.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century  Wolf  published  his  great  treatise 
on  logic,  in  which  he  attempted  to  incorporate 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Leibnitnan  philosophy, 
and  which  gave  the  direction  to  speculations 
on  this  subject  in  Germany,  leading  the  Ger- 
man writers  to  regard  the  ftindamental  laws  of 
thought  which  underlie  and  give  validity  to 
loffical  formulas,  rather  than  their  practical 
vuue  or  application.  In  1816  Hej^  completed 
the  publication  of  his  *^  Logic,''  m  whidbi  the 
term  is  used  with  a  breadth  of  meaning  pecu- 
liar to  his  philosophical  system.  The  Hegelian 
logic  is  the  law  of  absolute  being,  the  scientific 
exposition  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  reason, 
of  the  absolute  idea;  its  domain  is  the  absolute 
truth  as  it  is  in  itself  MMurt  from  its  manifesta- 
tions; it  represents  God  as  he  is  in  his  eternal 
being,  before  the  creation  of  the  world  or  of  a 
finite  mind ;  it  is  the  analysis  of  the  successive 
grades  of  history  in  their  abstract  form.  It 
thus  constitutes  the  first  and  highest  part  of  the 
Hegelian  scheme  of  absolute  idealism.  Arch- 
bishop Whately  published  his  '*  Elements  of 
Logic"  in  1825,  when  this  branch  of  study  was 
at  its  lowest  ebb  in  the  English  universities. 
This  work  has  had  probably  a  wider  circulation 
and  more  extensive  use  than  any  other  ever 
written  on  the  subject,  and  had  the  effect  of 
recalling  public  attention  to  its  importance. 
He  maintained  that  induction  as  well  as  deduc- 
tion should  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  logic, 
and  consequently  attempted  to  explain  the  phi- 
losophy of  induction  and  to  show  its  accord- 
ance wiUi  the  deductive  formulas;  and  while 
the  writers  of  the  German  schools  treated  logic 
as  chiefly  or  exclusively  concerned  with  thought, 
Whately  regarded  it  as  chiefly  concerned  with 
words*    His  work  gave  rise  to  mai^  other 


efforts  in  the  same  department,  prominent 
among  which  was  the  ^'  System  of  Logic,  Bar 
tiocination,  and  Induction,"  by  J.  Stuart  Mill 
(1848),  in  which  the  author  treats  the  grounds 
and  fundamental  principles  rather  than  the  for- 
mulas of  reasoning.  Being  an  eminent  thinker 
of  the  sensational  school,  he  does  not  make 
logic  an  a  friori  science,  but  aims  to  i^stema- 
tize  the  inauctive  method  and  reduce  it  to  strict 
rules.  The  work  abounds  in  valuable  practical 
hints  and  reflections,  and  the  concluding  por- 
tion aims  to  solve  the  question  whether  from 
moral  and  social  phenomena  the  instrument  of 
logic  may  not  derive  a  body  of  truths  irrevoca- 
bly acquired  and  universally  assented  to,  like 
many  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  world.  Li 
1847  Pro£  De  Morgan  published  his  treatise 
on  ^^  Formal  Logic,"  an  attempt  to  construct 
the  science  on  a  new  basis.  A  mathematician 
of  high  repute,  his  work  is  difficult  of  com- 

Srehension  to  all  except  scholars  in  his  own 
apartment.  The  pecnliarily  of  its  fhndamen- 
tal  principle  is  that  it  isnores  the  distinction 
between  a  unit  and  an  InmviduaL  Units,  how- 
ever, are  not,  and  individuals  are  distingaish- 
able  from  one  another.  Six  men,  for  example^ 
are  not  distinguished  as  mere  units  from  any 
other  6  objects  of  thought ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  we  may  predicate  of  6  men  what  would 
not  be  true  of  6  individuals  in  any  other  species; 
and  logic  does  not  deal  with  its  objects  as  mere 
units,  but  as  individuals  making  up  species  and 
genera.  K  the  subject  in  any  uflrmative  prop- 
osition denote  an  individual,  the  predicate  will 
denote  the  species  in  which  it  is  compr^ended ; 
and  if  the  subject  denote  a  species,  the  predi- 
cate will  denote  the  comprehending  genus;  but 
the  argument  neither  establishes  nor  affirms  any 
numerical  relation  between  them.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  dissented  from  the  views  of  Whately 
and  his  followers,  who  considered  logic  as  chiefly 
concerned  with  language  and  as  including  the 
department  of  dialectics.  He  maintained  that 
it  is  exclusively  occupied  with  the  forms  of 
reasoning,  that  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  subject 
matter,  and  has  no  connection  with  psychologi- 
cal processes.  The  peculiarity  of  his  system 
results  from  what  he  calls  the  quantification  of 
the  predicate,  a  fact  which  in  his  view  had 
hitherto  been  overlooked.  Beside  the  4  kinds 
of  propositions  designated  by  A,  E,  I,  and  O, 
he  distinguishes  4  others.  It  had  previously 
been  held  that  affirmative  propositions  as  such 
and  of  necessity  distributed  the  subject,  and 
negative  propositions  the  predicate.  Thus  in 
the  universal  affirmative :  ^'  All  men  are  aid- 
mals,"  the  subject  only  is  taken  into  the  scope 
of  the  proposition  as  a  logical  whole.  We  here 
speak  of  ^^  all  men"  as  a  class,  but  not  of  **all 
animals,"  and  we  say  or  imply  nothing  concern- 
ing the  latter  except  that  some  of  them  are 
men.  The  universal  negative  distributes  both 
terms,  and  in  like  manner  it  has  been  held 
that  the  particular  affirmative  takes  neither 
of  its  terms  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  partio- 
ular  negative  distributes  tha  predicate  only. 
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But  Sir  William  Hunilton  holds  that  we  may 
have  affirmative  propositionB  with  or  without 
the  sal^eot  distributed,  and  negatives  with  or 
without  the  predicate  distributed ;  and  he  pro- 
poses to  designate  the  8  proportions  which 
result  as  A,  U,  I,  Y,  €,  17,  o,  w.  The  scheme, 
presenting  the  quantity  of  the  predicate,  is  as 
follows : 

U.  Toto-total :  All  8 18  all  P. 
A.  Toto-partlAl :  All  8  is  some  P. 
Y.  Parti-total :  Some  8  is  aU  P. 
I.  ParU-parUal :  8ome  8  is  some  P. 
€.  Toto-toUl :  All  8  is  not  all  P. 
If.  Toto-partifll :  All  8  is  not  some  P. 
•.  Parti-total :  Some  8  is  not  all  P. 
M.  Parti-iwrtial:  Some  B  is  not  some  P. 

This  view,  if  it  be  accepted,  revolutionizes  the 
theory  of  the  syllogism,  and  the  whole  system 
of  logic  as  commenced  by  Aristotle  and  elabo- 
rated by  his  followers  down  to  the  time  of  Ham- 
ilton. De  Morgan  chumed  that  this  theory  of 
quantification  was  substantially  the  same  as  his 
own.  An  elementary  treatise  on  logic  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  professor  in  Geneva  college,  K.  T.,  was 
publi^ed  in  1856.  He  differs  from  Hamilton 
by  holding  that  in  order  even  to  construct  logi- 
cal formulas  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  note 
of  the  quality  of  the  conceptions,  and  that  we 
can  only  do  this  by  referring  to  the  processes 
of  the  mind,  and  to  the  objects  of  these  pro- 
cesses, which  are  the  sulgect  matter  of  reason- 
ing. Any  other  view  leads  to  the  theory  of  De 
Morgan,  who  regards  all  objects  as  mere  units 
without  individuality.  He  attained  by  analysis 
to  5  distinct  principles  of  reasoning :  1,  by  the 
Bubsumption  of  species  under  genera,  and  indi- 
viduals under  species;  2,  by  the  comparison  of 
continuous  quantity,  which  includes  comnarison 
of  time  and  place ;  8,  by  calculation,  clealing 
with  units  alone ;  4,  by  condition  or  hypothesis; 
and  5,  by  di^unction.  Other  important  works 
produced  in  thb  country  on  the  subject  are : 
the  "Elements  of  Logic,"  by  Prof.  Levi  Hedge 
(1816),  founded  on  the  Scotch  philosophy,  and 
therefore  omitting  all  metaphysical  discussions 
of  formulas  and  a  priori  conditions  of  thought; 
the  "Elements  of  Logic,"  by  Prof.  Henry  P. 
Tappan  (1844),  founded  on  the  philosophy  of 
Kwt,  and  occupied  rather  with  the  conditions 
and  laws  of  thought  than  with  the  application 
of  logical  formulas ;  and  the  "  Science  of  Logic," 
by  Prof.  A.  Mahan  (1867).— See  Blakey's  "  His- 
torical Sketch  of  Logic  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present  Day".  (London  and  New  York, 
1861). 

LCjGWOOD,  a  dye  wood  obtained  from  the 
logwood  tree  (hcBtnatoxyUm  Campeckianum)  of 
Oentral  America.  The  tree  belongs  to  the  sub- 
order coM^nem  of  the  natural  order  legumi' 
notm.  It  grows  in  very  favorable  situations  40 
or  60  feet  high,  but  more  commonlv  not  more 
than  26  feet.  Its  trunk  is  generally  less  than  20 
inches  in  diameter,  and  is  crooked  and  covered 
with  a  roagh  bark.  The  branches  are  also 
crooked  and  furnished  with  thorns.  The  flow- 
ers in  azillarv  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
have  a  purplbh  calyx  and  light  yellow  petals. 
The  outer  sap  wood  is  yellow,  but  the  inner 


portion,  which  alone  is  exported,  is  de^  red. 
It  is  a  close-grained  wood,  very  hard,  and  ao 
heavy  that  it  sinks  in  water.  Its  deooctioB  as- 
sumes various  colors,  according  to  the  time  it 
has  been  prepared  and  the  substances  with 
which  it  is  treated.  It  is  first  deep  red,  but  be- 
comes paler  by  absorbing  oxygen,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  acquires  the  property  of  precipi- 
tating gelatine.  Acids  bri^ten  the  ookr, 
while  they  also  make  it  paler ;  alkalies  render 
it  of  a  purplish  or  violet  hue,  and  the  salts  of 
iron  dark  violet  blue.  The  wood  is  prinoipaUy 
useful  for  furnishing  red  and  blue,  but  man 
particularly  black  dyes.  By  the  use  of  iron 
and  alum  bases  they  are  obtained  of  various 
degrees  of  intensity,  and  with  proper  mordants 
are  rendered  permanent  The  coloring  princi- 
ple of  logwood  was  separated  about  the  year 
1811  by  Chevreul,  and  this  is  now  known  by 
the  name  of  h»matoxyline.  He  obtuned  it  £raiB 
the  watery  extract  in  transparent  browniflb 
yellow  crystals,  the  composition  of  which  when 
anhydrous  is  represented  by  the  formula  G« 
Hit  Oift.  Erdmann  also  procured  4  oz.  of  tiw 
crystals  from  2  lbs.  of  the  pulverized  extract  by 
digesting  it  in  2  lbs.  of  ether,  with  a  portion  of 
sand  intermixed  to  prevent  agglutination,  and 
afterward  expelling  the  ether  by  evaporadon. 
H»matoxyline  resembles  liquorice  root  in  tastei 
is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  with  alcohol 
and  ether  produces  reddish  yellow  solntioos. 
Beside  this  substance,  the  wood  contains  a  great 
variety  of  salts  of  lime,  alumina,  iron,  and 
manganese,  together  with  a  fat^  or  reainous 
substance,  a  vdatile  oil,  tannin,  acetic  add,  te. 
Logwood  is  used  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  dye- 
ing, being  a  mild  astringent  without  irritating 
properties.  It  is  given  in  extract  or  deooctioB 
in  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentefyi 
and  in  the  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels  snooeed- 
ing  cholera  infantum. — ^To  prepare  the  wood  for 
use,  the  imported  logs  were  formerly  out  by 
machinery  into  chips  by  means  of  steel  cntten 
upon  a  horizontal  drum,  against  which  they 
were  moved  endwise ;  but  the  practice  is  now 
to  ^grind  tile  wood  to  powder,  in  which  state 
the  infusion  is  more  readily  obtained  than  from 
the  chips. — ^Logwood  was  taken  to  Europe  fat 
a  dyeing  material  soon  after  the  diacoyery  of 
America.  Its  introduction  into  England  was 
violently  opposed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  its  useu 
This  was  repealed  in  1661,  when  the  demand 
for  logwood  rapidly  increased.  It  was  obtained 
only  in  the  Spanish  possessions ;  and  in  order  to 
procure  it  the  New  Englanders  made  settle- 
ments in  Yucatan,  and  sent  thence  large  qoao- 
tities  to  the  north  and  to  Jamaica.  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  Spaniards  led  at  last  to  a  special 
treaty  between  England  and  Spain,  by  which 
British  subjects  were  permitted  to  cut  and  ship 
the  wood  in  the  bay  of  Campeacfay ;  whence 
the  name  it  has  received  of  C&mpeacby  wood. 
In  1716  the  tree  was  introduced  into  Jamaica; 
by  means  of  planting  the  seed  and  from  b«ng 
cultivated  in  plantations  it  spread  all  over  tiie 
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island.  Thus  Jamaica  also  has  famished  large 
qaantities  to  commerce. 

LOIR  (ano.  Lidericw\  a  river  of  France, 
which  rises  in  the  department  of  Enre-et-Loir, 
in  a  range  of  hills  dividing  its  hasin  from  that 
of  the  Seine,  and  joins  the  Sarthe  a  little  above 
the  janction  of  the  latter  with  the  Majenna 
Its  length  is  150  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  for  80  m. 
Its  principal  tribntaries  are  the  Ozane,  Bray, 
Oonie,  Long,  and  Meaulne. 

LOIR-ET-OHER,  a  central  department  of 
France,  in  the  old  province  of  Orl^ais,  bound- 
ed by  £are-6t-Loir,  Loiret,  Cher,  Indre,  Indre- 
et-Loire,  and  Sarthe ;  area,  2,889  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1856,  264,048.  The  snrface  presents  a  num- 
ber of  elevated  and  extensive  plains,  and  is 
nearly  eqnally  divided  by  the  Loire,  the  district 
N.  of  which  is  traversed  by  the  lx>ir  and  its 
affluents  the  Ozane  and  the  Bray,  and  that 
B.  by  the  Cher,  Sanldre,  Beuvron,  and  Gosson. 
There  are  numerous  ponds  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Loire,  and  the  S.  E.  of  tne  department 
presents  a  vast  marshy  plain  which  contains 
many  hundreds  of  ponds.  The  soil  is  of  various 

Sualities :  in  the  K.  E.  it  is  a  dark  rich  loam,  in 
be  S.  E.  clay  and  sand,  along  the  Oher  calca- 
reous, and  the  N.  W.  part  is  arid  and  covered 
with  heath.  The  chalk  formation  occupies  a 
large  portion  of  the  department.  The  chief 
crops  are  grain,  wine,  fruits,  vegetables,  beet 
root,  and  hemp.  yend6me  is  noted  for  its 
draught  horses,  and  the  Sologne  district  for  its 
sheep.  The  cattle  are  of  an  inferior  breed. 
Poultry  and  ^ame  are  plentiful.  The  princinal 
minerals  are  iron,  marl,  potters^  clay,  and  build- 
ing stone.  The  climate  is  in  general  mild  and 
salnbrious.  The  manufi&ctures  consist  of  coarse 
woollens,  cotton  cloth,  hosiery,  gloves,  sugar, 
leather,  glass,  and  earthenware.  Capital,  Blois. 
LOIRE,  an  £.  department  of  France,  in  the 
old  province  of  Lyonnais,  bounded  N.  by  Sa6ne- 
et-Loire,  E.  by  Rhone  and  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  S.  by  Ardeche  and  Haute-Loire,  W.  by 
Puy-de-D6me,  and  N.  W.  by  Allier ;  area,  1,806 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  505,260.  It  belongs  al- 
most entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  The 
surface  consists  chiefly  of  extensive  plains  bro- 
ken by  the  mountains  of  the  G6vennes  and 
Forez,  and  by  several  isolated  volcanic  hills  of 
black  basalt.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Loire, 
Rhone,  Ond^ne,  Furens,  Ooize,  Lignon,  and 
Somim.  The  heights  separating  the  vidleys  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Allier  are  chiefly  composed 
of  granite  rocks  or  of  the  older  limestones  and 
sandstones.  Part  of  the  higher  ground  between 
the  Loire  and  the  Rhone  is  occupied  by  coal 
measures,  and  the  valley  of  the  Loire  by  strata 
of  the  supra-cretaceous  group.  This  depart- 
ment indeed  contains  one  of  the  richest  coal 
fields  of  France.  Lead,  iron,  building  stone, 
granite,  and  potters'  clay  are  the  other  most 
nnportant  minerals.  The  soil  is  not  of  superior 
quality,  but  produces  hemp,  fruit,  wine,  oil 
seeds,  grain,  and  excellent  pasturage,  on  which 
feed  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  In  the 
yalley  of  the  Rhone  mulberry  trees  are  exten- 


sively grown  for  the  production  of  silk.  Pine, 
fir,  oak,  and  beech  grow  on  the  mountains,  and 
large  quantities  of  pine  are  converted  into  char- 
cofu.  Ohestnuts  form  a  staple  in  the  common 
diet  of  the  P^pl^i  <uid  are  also  largely  exported 
to  Paris.  The  manufactures  are  important,  and 
include  firearms,  cutlery,  ironware,  machinery, 
cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  goods,  glass, 
bricks,  canvas,  earthenware,  lime,  &c.  The 
chief  manufacturing  town  is  St.  £tienne.  Cap- 
ital, Montbrison. 

LOIRE  (anc.  Liger\  a  river  of  France,  run- 
ning in  a  W.  N.  W.  direction  across  the  S.  W .  and 
central  parts  of  the  country,  and  dividing  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts.  It  rises  on  the  slope 
of  the  C^vennes,  and  passing  by  the  towns  of 
Orleans,  Blois,  Amboise,  Tours,  Saumur,  and 
Nantes,  fiows  into  the  bay  of  Biscay  86  m.  below 
Kantes.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Arroux, 
Bdbre,  Allier,  Cher,  Yienne,  Mayenne,  Indre, 
and  Sdvre-Nantaise.  Below  Nantes,  where  it 
first  feels  the  infiuence  of  the  tide,  it  is  studded 
with  small  islands.  Its  length  is  about  600  m.; 
it  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Roanne,  a 
distance  of  450  m. ;  and  between  this  point  and 
Noirie,  45  m.  higher,  it  is  navigable  downward 
only.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  eourse  it  is  ob- 
structed by  shifting  sands,  but  these  impedi- 
ments are  obviated  by  a  canal.  The  river  is  also 
subject  to  floods,  to  guard  against  which  exten- 
sive works  have  been  constructed.  In  its  upper 
course  the  river  is  a  romantic  mountiun  torrent; 
as  it  descends,  its  valley  widens  and  embraces 
extennve  plains,  so  richly  covered  with  orchards, 
vineyards,  and  com  fields,  that  they  have  just- 
ly received  the  name  of  the  "garden  of  France." 
The  basin  of  the  Loire  is  estimated  at  one  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  of  France. 

LOIRE,  Haute.    See  Hautb-Loisx. 

LOIRE-INFfiRIEURE  (Lower  Loire),  a  W. 
maritime  department  of  France,  in  the  old  prov- 
ince of  Brittany,  bounded  N.  by  Morbihan  and 
me-et-Vilaine,  £.  by  Mayenne  and  Maine-et* 
Loire,  S.  by  Vendue,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Bis- 
cay ;  area,  2,595  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 555,996. 
The  coast  line  is  about  55  in.  long,  and  broken 
by  the  bays  of  Penneb^,  Pembron,  Croisio,  and 
Bourgneuf.  The  interior  is  level,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  line  of  low  hills  in  the  N.  The 
department  is  watered  by  the  Loire  and  its  trib- 
ntaries the  Sdvre-Nantaise,  Acheneau,  and  £r- 
dre.  The  Yilaine  touches  the  department  on 
the  N.  W.,  and  there  are  several  less  consider- 
able streams.  Grand-Lieu,  the  largest  lake  in 
France,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loire,  with  wliich  it  communicates  by  the  Ache- 
neau. The  chief  minerals  are  coal,  iron,  lead, 
tin,  slate,  granite,  quartz,  mica,  kaolin,  and  feld- 
spar. The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  chief 
crops  are  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  mixed  grain, 
and  barley.  The  pastures  are  excellent,  and 
cattle  of  good  breed  and  horses  are  numerous. 
The  district  S.  E.  of  Lake  Grand-Lieu  is  som^ 
what  hilly  and  well  wooded.  The  vineyards 
supply  annually  about  82,000,000  gallons  of 
wme.     The  principal  manufactures  are  linen, 
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cotton,  and  woollen  gjoods^  wbioh  are  prodnoecl 
ohiefljr  at  Nantea,  Olisson,  Gb&teaubriant,  and 
Gn^rande;  ship  building  is  ezteneively  car- 
ried on  at  Nantes,  Paiinbcenf,  and  Pellerin.  On 
tbe  coast  tbere  are  large  fisberies.  The  com- 
merce of  tbe  department  is  very  important,  and 
tbe  principal  articles  of  trade  are  wine,  brandy, 
fmits,  salt,  oil,  hardware,  provisions,  soap,  and 
wool.    Capital,  Nantes. 

LOIKET,  a  c^tral  department  of  France,  in 
tbe  old  province  of  Orl^anais,  bounded  N.  by 
Seine-et-Oise  and  6eine>et-Mame,  E.  by  Yonne, 
8.  by  Nidvre,  Cher,  and  Loir-et-Cher,  and  W,  by 
Loir-et-Oher  and  Eure-et-Loir ;  area,  2,651  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  186Q,  846,115.  The  sarface  is  level 
or  gently  undulating,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Loire,  Loiret,  Loing,  Ouanne,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  streams.  Water  communication  is  much 
extended  by  the  canals  of  Briare,  Orleans,  and 
Loing.  There  are  several  extensive  forests,  in- 
cluding those  of  Orleans,  Montargis,  and  Gien, 
the  first  having  an  extent  of  50*  m.  by  15,  but 
including  many  open  tracts  with  villages  and 
hamlets.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  especially 
to  the  K.  of  the  Loire.  The  chief  products  are 
grain,  wood,  wine,  and  saffron.  Bees  are  large- 
\j  reared,  and  sheep  and  cattle  are  numerous. 
There  are  mineral  springs  at  Ferri^res,  Segrais, 
St  Grondon,  Noyers,  Beaugency,  and  other 
places.    Capital,  Orleans. 

LOJA,  or  LoxA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Granada,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Genii,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  81  m.  W.  from 
Granada,  22  m.  E.  from  Antequera,  and  41  m. 
N.  from  the  port  of  Malaga ;  pop.  15,968.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  has 
21  woollen  factories,  8  paper  mills,  3  churches, 
8  suppressed  monasteries,  a  nunnery,  a  town 
house,  and  2  hospitals.  On  the  summit  of  the 
hill  above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
Moorish  castle,  which  was  taken  by  Ferdinand 
III.  in  1226.  From  coins  and  other  antiquities 
found  in  it,  Loja  appears  to  have  been  an  im- 
portant Roman  station. 

LOEMAN,  an  Axabianphilosopber  and  fabu- 
list, represented  in  the  Ex>ran  as  a  contempo- 
rary of  David  and  Solomon,  with  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  frequently  conversed.  He  was 
prince  or  sheik  of  the  primitive  tribe  of  Ad,  and 
when  that  tribe  perisned  by  the  SeU-ol-Arim. 
be  alone  was  preserved  because  of  his  piety  and 
wisdom.  He  was  as  remarkable  for  his  per- 
sonal deformity  and  ugliness  as  for  his  wit  and 
sagacity.  Fables  attributed  to  Lokman  are 
BtUl  extant.  A  Latin-Arabic  version  of  them 
appeared  at  Ley  den  in  1616,  and  they  have 
since  been  translated  into  Dutch,  French,  and 
German.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Caus- 
sin  (Paris,  1818),  Freytag  (Bonn,  1828),  and 
Bddiger  (Halle,  1880).  Among  the  more  re- 
cent is  that  of  Derenburff  (Berlin,  1850).  The 
talents  and  deformities  of  Lokman  bear  such  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  ji£sop,  that  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  tbe  same  person. 

LOLA  MONTEZ  (Mabia  Dolores  PoBBiST 
MoirrBz),  countess  of  Landsfeld,  a  woman  cele- 


brated for  her  remarkable  adventnrea,  bom  in 
Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1824.  Her  mother,  a 
Creole  of  great  beauty,  was  married  in  snoeea- 
sion  to  a  Spanish  and  an  Irish  officer,  firam 
which  several  contradictory  reports  have  arisen 
as  to  her  parentage  and  place  of  birth.  She 
was  brought  m  in  her  infancy  in  England,  at 
first  in  her  motner's  house  and  later  at  a  school 
in  Bath.  While  very  youuff  she  married  an 
officer  named  James,  who  toc&  her  to  India,  but 
treated  her  cruelly,  for  which  reason  abe  left 
him  and  returned  to  England,  where  her  singa- 
lar  talents  and  remarkable  disposition  made  bar 
weU  known.  In  1840  she  appeared  as  a  dan^r 
at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  in  Paris.  Her  wit  and 
accomplishments  drew  around  her  a  circle  of 
the  literary  men  and  artists  of  the  Flrench  cap- 
ital, with  one  of  whom,  Dujarrier,  an  editor  of 
the  Presse,  her  relations  were  intimate.  He 
death  in  a  duel  was  tbe  cause  of  Lola's  appear- 
ance as  witness  in  the  celebrated  trial  whidi 
ensued.  Shortly  after  she  found  her  way 
through  a  series  of  extraordinary  adventures  to 
Munich,  where  she  appeared  as  a  danseuMe  and 
faschiated  the  kmg  Louis.  Here  her  restless 
and  daring  mind  found  itself  in  a  position  to 
influence  political  events,  and  she  exerted  her 
abilities  with  such  zeal  as  to  become  tbe  caose 
of  a  revolution.  The  king  wished  to  give  her 
the  title  of  countess  of  Landsfeld,  but  his  nun- 
istry,  led  by  Earl  von  Abel,  refused  to  sanction 
the  honor.  The  ministry  was  dissolved  (1840), 
and  Lola  Montez  received  the  title.  At  this 
time  she  lived  in  state|,  having  a  large  pension 
and  a  splendidly  furnished  house,  due  to  the 
liberality  of  the  king,  while  her  portrait  was 
placed  in  the  gallery  of  court  beantiea.  A 
second  ministry,  that  of  Wallerstein,  which  she 
herself  had  formed  or  at  least  approved,  became 
hostile  to  her,  and  this  was  in  turn  dissolved  by 
her  influence.  The  deposed  ministers  stirred  up 
the  people  against  her,  and  the  imprudent  acts 
into  which  she  was  eiaaly  provoked  were  re- 
peated with  eveiy  exaggeration.  Having  made 
friends  with  a  corps  of  students  of  the  more 
aristocratic  class,  these  young  men  were  assail- 
ed by  the  mob  and  by  other  students,  and  the 
king  and  Lola,  who  were  present,  were  only 
saved  from  personal  violence  by  a  charge  of 
cuirassiers.  The  next  day  a  royal  decree  dosed 
the  university.  The  result  was  a  terrible  tumidt 
in  Feb.  1848,  which  compelled  her  to  fly  from 
Munich.  After  the  abdication  of  the  king  in  the 
following  month,  in  consequence  of  the  gen- 
eral movement  in  Europe,  she  went  to  England, 
where  her  reputation  again  drew  around  her 
numbers  of  wealthy  and  influential  friends.  A 
young  English  officer  named  Heald  <^ered  her 
his  hand  and  was  accepted ;  the  result  was  a  pro»> 
ecution  for  bigamy,  James,  her  first  husband,  be- 
ing yet  alive.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heald  fled  to  Spaia. 
The  death  of  James  in  I860,  followed  by  that  of 
Heald,  soon  freed  her  from  both  hn8band&  la. 
1862  she  came  to  tbe  United  States,  where  she 
appeared  with  great  success  in  antobiograpbioal 
dramas^  setting  forth  her  various  adventurea 
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From  New  Orleans  she  went  to  California,  where 
it  is  sai^  she  was  married  to  and  divorced  from  a 
third  hashand  named  Hnll.  In  1865  she  went 
to  Australia,  where  she  played  at  Melbourne 
with  great  snccess  for  the  benefit  of  the  wound- 
ed at  Sebastopol.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  she  delivered  lectures  on  a  variety  of 
topics.  She  afterward  visited  and  lectured  in 
England,  but  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1859 
to  New  York.  The  minor  adventures  of  her 
wild  career  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe 
are  probably  without  parallel.  Her  accomplish- 
ments as  a  lingubt  ai^  remarkable.  She  has 
published  a  volume  of  her  lectures,  with  an 
autobiography,  ^*  Arts  of  Beauty,  or  Secrets  of 
a  Lady's  Toile v'  and  "  Anecdotes  of  Love.'' 

LOLLARDS,  a  name  given  to  several  reli- 
gious associations  in  the  middle  ages.  Its  ety- 
mology was  formerly  explained  in  different 
ways,  but  more  recently  its  derivation  from  the 
verb  to  lull  (German  lulUn)  has  been  generally 
adopted.  It  signified  persons  speaking  at  reli- 
gious services  with  a  low,  suppressed  voice. 
The  name  first  appears  in  the  Netherlands  about 
1800,  and  was  sometimes  given  to  a  religious 
congregation  of  men  who  devoted  themselves 
to  nursing  the  sick  and  burying  the  dead,  and 
who  called  themselves  Alezians ;  sometimes  to 
the  societies  of  the  Begnins.  The  name  always 
implied  at  least  a  suspicion  of  heresy.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  applied  to  the  adherents  of  Wy- 
diffe  as  early  as  1882,  and  in  1887  and  1889 
it  was  used  in  episcopal  documents.  It  re« 
mained  a  common  appellation  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  Wycliffe  until  the  beginning  of  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  1 6th  century.  They  maintained 
all  the  principal  doctrines  of  Wydine,  especially 
that  of  the  Scriptures  being  the  only  rule  of 
faith.  At  the  time  of  Wycliffe's  death  their 
number  in  England  seems  to  have  been  very 
great.  A  chronicler  of  that  time  remarks,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  meet  two  people  in  the  street 
without  one  being  a  Wydiffite.  John  Hereford, 
doctor  of  theology  in  Oxford,  John  Ayshton,  ma- 
gister  in  Oxford,  and  John  Purney,  a  friend  of 
Wycliffe,  were  their  leading  men.  In  1 894  they 
petitioned  the  parliament  for  a  reformation  of 
the  church.  In  1400  an  act  of  parliament  de 
eomburendo  Tuxretico  made  death  the  penalty  of 
heresy,  and  a  sreat  many  suffered  this  punish- 
ment ;  among  them,  in  1417,  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
Baron  Oobham.  The  last  executions  took  place 
in  1480  and  1481.  After  that  time  they  ceased 
to  be  numerous,  and  were  found  almost  exdu- 
ttvely  among  the  lower  classes.  But  toward 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century  a  bishop  of  Ohi- 
diester,  Reginald  Pecock,  still  mentions  them 
in  his  principal  work,  "The  Repressor,"  as 
^  erring  persoones  of  the  lay  peple  whiche  ben 
depid  lollards."  He  calls  them  in  another  part 
of  his  work  '*  Biblemen,"  and  mentions  express- 
ly that  they  possessed  the  New  Testament  in  the 
native  language,  that  they  learned  it  by  heart, 
and  that  they  preferred  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
to  the  instruction  given  by  priests  and  scholars. 
In  1494  several  Lollards,  men  and  women,  were 


prosecuted  in  the  western  district  of  Scotland; 
and  in  1606,  80  persons  of  Amersham,  a  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  Ix>llard8,  were  punished  for  her- 
esy. After  the  introduction  of  tlie  reformation 
in  the  16th  century,  the  Lollards  gradually  uni- 
ted with  the  reformed  churches. 

LOLLI,  or  LoLLT,  AirroNio,  an  Italian  vio- 
linist, born  in  Bergamo  in  1728.  died  in  Sicily 
in  1802.  Little  is  known  of  his  youth ;  but 
fh>m  1762  to  1778  he  occupied  the  position  of 
concert  master  to  the  duke  of  WOrtemberg,  re- 
siding chiefiy  at  Stuttgart.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
that  city  he  found  that  a  resident  artist,  Nar- 
dini,  was  his  superior  on  the  violin.  Having 
obtained  from  the  duke  leave  of  absence  to 
travel,  Lolli  retired  to  a  secluded  village,  and 
applied  himself  so  assiduously  to  the  mastery 
of  his  instrument  that  on  his  return  to  Stutt* 
gart  he  utterly  eclipsed  his  rival,  who  returned 
in  despair  to  Italy.  Between  1775  and  1778 
Lolli  was  attached  to  the  court  of  the  empress 
Oatharine  H.  of  Russia,  who  loaded  him  widi 
honors.  Subsequently  he  perfcMmed  in  London, 
Paris,  and  other  large  continental  dties.  He  was 
most  celebrated  for  playing  auick  movements, 
and  attained  a  wonderfhl  rapidity  and  facility  of 
execution.    His  compositions  are  of  little  value. 

LOMAX,  John  Tatlob,  LL.D.,  an  American 
purist,  born  at  Port  Tobago,  Oaroline  co.,  Ya^ 
m  Jan.  1781.  He  was  graduated  at  St.  John's 
college,  Annapolis,  in  1797,  in  1799  began  the 
study  of  law«  and  in  1802  commenced  practice 
at  Port  Royal  on  the  Rappahannock.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother  in  1805  he  removed  to 
Fredericsburg,  where  he  remained  until  1809. 
He  spent  the  following  9  years  at  Menokin  in 
Richmond  oo.,  Ya.,  and  in  1818  resumed  his 
place  at  the  Fredericsburg  bar,  where  he  prac- 
tised very  successfully  until  his  appointment  in 
1826  as  professor  of  the  school  of  law  in  the 
university  of  Yirginia.  He  was  also  for  some 
time  chairman  of  the  faculty.  He  resigned  this 
position  in  1880  in  order  to  accept  a  seat  on  the 
bench  of  the  general  court  of  Yirginia,  to  which 
he  was  unanimously  dected  by  the  legislature 
under  the  constitution  of  1776.  Soon  after  en- 
tering upon  this  office  a  new  constitution  was 
fram^  and  he  was  redected.  Under  the  con- 
stitution of  1851  he  was  retained  on  the  bench 
for  a  term  of  8  years  by  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  drcnit.  The  convention  which  framed  this 
constitution  had  adopted  a  clause  which  dis- 
qualified any  person  over  70  years  of  age  from 
holding  the  office  of  judge ;  but  at  the  request 
of  a  number  of  members  of  the  bar,  this  pro- 
vision was  cancelled  in  order  not  to  exclude 
Judge  Lomax.  He  continued  to  preside  on  the 
bench  until  1857,  when  he  retired  to  private 
life.  He  is  the  author  of  a  ^^  Digest  of  the  Law 
of  Real  Property"  (1889),  and  "Law  of  Execu- 
tors and  Administrators"  (1841). 

LOMBARD,  Petbb,  or  Pbtbus  LoMBABOtTS, 
sumamed  ^^  Master  of  Sentences,"  an  Italian 
theologian,  born  near  Novara  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  12th  century,  died  in  Paris  in  1164. 
He  removed  in  his  youth  to  France,  and  St.  Ber- 
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nard  placed  him  at  the  Bomiiifiiy  of  Bheims.  He 
afterward  entered  the  UDiversity  of  Paris,  where 
he  hecame  a  pupil  of  Abelard,  and  was  so  distin- 
gaished  hj  his  attainments  that  he  was  appoint- 
ed tator  to  Philip,  son  of  Lonis  the  Fat^  made 
professor  of  theology  in  the  nniyersitj,  and  in 
1169  bishop  of  Paris.  The  meet  remarkable  of 
his  works  is  his  SentetUiarum  Libri  /F.,  a  col- 
lection of  passages  from  the  fathers  bearing  on 
controverted  points  in  theology.  It  aoquix^ad  a 
great  reputation,  being  employed  in  the  schools 
as  a  manual,  and  made  the  text  of  innumerable 
commentaries.  It  was  from  this  work  that  he 
derived  his  surname.  It  is  still  in  repute,  and 
was  reprinted  in  Paris  (2  vols.  8vo.)  in  1841. 

LOMBARDY,  a  state  of  northern  Italy,  ly- 
ing between  lat  44""  54'  and  46''  87'  K,  and 
long.  8°  82'  and  10**  42'  E.,  and  bounded  N.  by 
the  Alps,  which  separate  it  from  Switzerland, 
E.  by  Yenetia,  S.  by  Parma  and  Modena,  and 
W.  by  Piedmont;  area,  6,270  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1856,  8,009,505,  or  480  to  the  square  mile,  a 
much  denser  average  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  It  is  divided  into  the  dele- 
gations or  provinces  of  Ber^ramo,  Brescia, 
Oomo,  Cremona,  OremapC-Lodi,  Mantua,  Milan, 
Pavia,  and  Sondrio.  These  are  subdivided  into 
102  districts  and  2,109  communes.  The  chief 
cities  are  Milan,  Brescia,  Oremona,  Mantua, 
Pavia,  Lodi,  and  Como.  The  greater  part  of 
the  country  is  a  plain  sloping  southward  from 
the  Alps  toward  the  river  Po,  and  which,  being 
profusely  watered  and  highly  cultivated  under 
a  genial  dimate,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
productive  districts  in  the  world.  Sondrio  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  delegations  of  Oomo 
and  iBergamo  are  mountainous,  lying  on  the 
flouthern  slope  of  the  Alps.  The  highest  sum- 
mits within  the  limits  of  Lombardy  are  the 
SplOgen,  8,130  feet  high ;  the  Legnone,  8,120 
feet;  the  Godena,  7,549  feet;  and  the  Tre- 
mezzo,  5,106  feet.  Immediately  S.  of  this 
mountain  region  is  a  sub-alpine  or  hUly  region, 
beyond  which  spreads  the  great  plain.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Po  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Ticino,  the  Olona,  the  Adda,  the  Oglio, 
and  the  Mincio.  The  lakes  are  large  and  im- 
portant, and  renowned  for  their  picturesque 
beauty.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  which  is  partly  in  Switzerland  and  is 
50  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  5  to  8 
m. ;  Lake  Lugano,  which  is  also  partly  in  Switz- 
erland, and  is  24  m.  in  length  by  6  m.  in 
greatest  breadth;  the  lake  of  Como,  83  m. 
long,  with  a  breadth  of  8  m. ;  the  lake  of  Iseo, 
18  m.  long  and  5  broad ;  and  the  lake  of  Garda, 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Italian  lakes,  which  is  88  m.  long  and  11  m. 
in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  separates  Lombardy 
from  Yenetia  on  the  £.  The  climate  is  healthy 
except  in  the  marshy  districts,  and  mild  except 
among  the  mountains  of  the  north.  The  win- 
ter lasts  about  two  months,  and  on  the  plains 
snow  scarcely  ever  remains  on  the  ground.  In 
the  mountain  region  are  forests  of  fir,  oak, 
larch,  birch,  and  chestnut.    The  southern  de- 


clivities of  the  momitains  produce  the  Tine,  tiie 
mulberry,  and  a  variety  of  fruit  trees  cgprnn 
to  the  temperate  zone.  The  sub-alpine  regioD 
and  the  great  plain  produce  silk,  wine,  maizB, 
millet,  chestnuts,  frmts,  and  vegetables.  Th« 
mineral  products  of  Lombardy  are  confined  to 
a  small  quantity  of  iron  from  some  of  tiie  alpi&e 
valleys. — The  Lombards  have  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  intelligence  and  nobleness  of  character. 
M.  Galiffe,  a  Swiss  traveller,  in  his  ^^Italjani 
its  Inhabitants,"  says  t  '*  There  is  no  nation  so 
like  the  English  as  tJie  Lombards.  Their  fea- 
tures have  that  g^eral  uniformity  of  style 
which  characterize^  a  peculiar  race  of  men. 
The  nose  is  straight ;  the  under  lip  retired,  or 
smaller  than  the  upper  one;  the  complexion 
•  fair;  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  strongly  marked 
and  expressive ;  the  forehead  high  and  noUe, 
and  divided  exactly  in  the  middle  by  a  vdn 
which  becomes  distended  and  visible  on  eveiy 
strong  emotion;  the  hair  of  a  light  brown; 
the  general  expression  of  the  countenance  gen- 
tle, mild,  and  open.  I  have  travelled  a  (preat 
deal,  and  have  not  merely  visited  but  have  re- 
sided in  many  countries ;  but  nowhere  have  I 
met  with  a  more  amiable  people  than  the 
Milanese.  They  have  all  that  vivacity  of  im- 
agination, all  that  liveliness  in  their  exterior 
appearance,  which  one  expects  to  find  in  Ital- 
ians, without  the  least  mixture  of  that  k)V 
cunning  with  which  the  Italian  nation  is  so 
univer^y  reproached.  The  character  of  the 
Milanese  is  frank  and  open ;  they  are  more  co^ 
dial  than  complaisant,  and  their  civility  is 
blunt  and  hearty,  yet  graceful."  Of  the  peo- 
ple of  Brescia  the  same  traveller  remarb: 
"  It  is  impossible  to  Imagine  a  more  beantifal 
race  than  the  population  of  that  city  and  iti 
neighborhood.  HaphaePs  most  sublime  con- 
ceptions of  ideal  beauty  fall  short  of  the  hTing 
specimens  which  engaged  our  admiration  in 
Brescia  and  on  tlie  road  to  Verona.  I  m 
persuaded  that  I  saw  a  greater  number  of 
handsome  women  in  that  space  than  I  had  seen 
in  all  Europe  beside ;  and  many  of  them  were 
more  exquisitely  beautiful  than  any  individuals 
I  had  ever  met  witli.  "What  peculiarly  chan^ 
terizes  their  style  of  beauty  is  the  commanding 
nobleness  of  their  countenances,  mingled  with 
a  degree  of  mildness  and  candor." — ^More  than 
two  thirds  of  the  population  of  Lcnnbardy  are 
employed  in  agriculture.  The  country  is  bet- 
ter cultivated  than  any  other  in  Europe.  Irri- 
gation, for  which  the  streams  flowing  from  tbe 
Alps  afford  ample  facilities,  is  universally  aai 
skilfully  employed.  The  water  of  the  riTcra  ii 
so  distributed  by  canals  that  there  are  few 
farms  without  a  copious  supply.  Tbe  purchase 
and  sale  of  water  for  irrigation  forms  a  bi^ 
ness  of  much  importance,  and  is  conducted 
with  great  strictness,  the  volume  of  water  be- 
ing accurately  measured  and  paid  for  at  a  hin 
rate.  Great  attention  is  bestowed  upon  mc«- 
ows,  and  upon  the  maintenance  of  live  stock  in 
tlie  best  possible  condition.  The  chief  labor 
of  ploughmg  is  performed  by  oxen,  of  which, 
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by  the  census  of  1854,  there  were  in  the  oonn- 
try  137,219,  and  of  cows,  bulls,  and  young  cat- 
tle 811,831.  At  the  same  period  the  number 
of  sheep  and  ooats  was  186,890,  and  of  pigs 
106,839.  The  live  stock  is  fed  entirely  in  stalls 
on  grass,  which  can  be  cut  from  the  meadows 
all  the  year  round.  Piffs  are  fattened  on  In- 
dian corn.  Horses,  mules,  and  asses  are  em- 
ployed for  draught.  Of  horses  in  1854  there 
were  68,738,  of  mules  12, 054,  and  of  asses 
15,557.  The  dairies  of  Lombardy  are  exten- 
sive, and  are  managed  with  great  care  and  with 
the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness.  They  produce 
immense  quantities  of  ezceUent  cheese,  known 
throughout  Europe  as  Parmesan ;  the  amount 
annudly  produced  is  computed  at  62,000,000 
lbs.,  worth  in  the  country  itself  about  $7,000,- 
000.  The  farms  in  Lombardy  are  generaUy 
small,  most  of  them  varying  in  size  from  7  to  25 
acres.  The  most  numerous  class  of  cultivators, 
called  eoloni  or  colonists,  occupy  cottages  with 
less  than  8  acres  of  land.  Silk  is  the  chief 
oommodity  furnished  to  commerce  by  the  agri- 
oolture  of  Lombardy,  and  the  value  of  the  an- 
nual product  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000.  Bice 
was  introduced  from  the  East  as  early  as  the 
10th  century ;  its  cultivation  is  restricted  by 
the  government  on  account  of  its  insalubrity, 
but  the  annual  ]product  is  about  5,000.000  lbs. 
Maize  is  the  gram  most  extensively  cultivated, 
more  than  one  third  of  the  arable  land  of  Lom- 
bardy being  devoted  to  its  production.  The 
average  pr^uct  per  acre  is  said  to  be  25  bush- 
els, and  on  the  richest  lands  from  50  to  78 
bushels.  Wheat  is  chiefly  raised  in  the  alpine 
region ;  in  1854  the  product  was  about  800,- 
0(%  bushels.  The  grape  vines  of  Lombardy 
are  trained  upon  trees,  and  extend  in  elegant 
festoons  from  one  tree  to  another.  The  wine 
is  generally  of  poor  quality ;  its  annual  product 
previous  to  1851  averaged  about  38,000,000 
gallons,  but  since  that  year  it  has  much  de- 
creased, the  vines  having  been  attacked  by 
disease.  Potatoes  are  little  cultivated,  and 
their  production  is  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  alpine  region ;  they  are  disliked  by  the 
people,  and  all  attempts  to  extend  their  culti- 
vation have  failed.  The  chief  branch  of  manu- 
facture is  that  of  silk,  but  cotton,  woollen,  and 
flax  manufactures  are  on  the  increase.  Milan 
has  been  long  famous  for  its  fabrication  of 
arms,  and  there  are  extendve  iron  works  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  principal 
smaller  manufactures  are  those  of  paper,  glass, 
sold  and  silver  articles. — ^The  reU^non  of  Lom- 
bardy is  the  Roman  Catholic.  Milan  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  has  Jurisdiction 
over  8  episcopal  sees.  The  number  of  Jews  is 
about  8,000,  and  of  native  Protestants  about 
600.  Education  is  verv  generallv  difitised.  In 
1854  the  number  of  schools  of  aU  kinds,  public 
and  private,  was  5,488,  attended  by  275,000 
pupils.  For  the  higher  branches  of  education 
there  are  lyceums  at  Bei^g^o,  Brescia,  Oomo, 
Cremona,  and  Mantua,  a  university  at  Pavia,  and 
medical  and  surgical  colleges  at  IGlan.    There 


are  beside  seminaries  attached  to  every  episco- 
pal see.  In  1855  there  were  12  newspapers 
and  47  scientific  and  literary  journals.  In  1858, 
1,444  works  were  issued  from  the  press. — ^Lom- 
bardy was  anciently  a  part  of  GaUia  Ciiolpinay 
or  Cisalpine  GauL  It  owes  its  present  name 
to  the  Lombards,  Longobardi,  or  Langobardi, 
an  ancient  German  people  of  Suevio  noe,  whose 
name  is  derived  in  some  of  their  national  writ- 
ings from  their  habit  of  wearing  long  beards^ 
while  some  modem  critics  derive  it  from  Germ. 
tang^  louff,  and  Barte^  in  Old  German  a  battle 
club,  or  from  lang  and  Bdrd&j  in  Low  German 
a  biuik  of  a  river.  The  last  refers  to  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe,  where  they  first  appear  in  history 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  Having 
figured  for  some  time  in  the  history  of  Arminlua 
and  Marbodnus,  they  soon  after  disappeared, 
and  in  the  5th  centuiy  emerged  in  Hungary  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  they 
crossed  in  the  following  century  after  a  success- 
ftd  war  of  extermination  against  their  former 
masters,  the  Hemli.  South  of  the  Danube,  in 
Pannonia,  they  carried  on  a  protracted  war 
against  the  Gepidie ;  and  after  the  final  annihi- 
liUiion  of  their  enemies,  they  crossed  the  Julian 
Alps  under  their  victorious  king  Alboin,  and  in 
northern  Italy  founded,  in  568,  a  powerful  state, 
with  feudal  institutions.  Their  kingdom  lasted 
for  more  than  200  years,  their  most  remarkable 
monarchs  being  Antharis,  who  embraced  Chris- 
tianity ;  Bothaiis,  who  promulgated  a  code  of 
written  laws  in  648 ;  Grimoald,  who  reformed 
the  laws  of  the  preceding;  Luitprand,  who 
conquered  Ravenna  in  728;  Astnlphus,  who 
attempted  the  conquest  of  Rome;  and  Desi- 
derius,  with  whom  the  kingdom  ended,  being 
conquered  by  Charlemagne  in  774.  Under 
the  successors  of  the  latter  the  Lombard 
cities,  with  Milan  at  their  head,  grew  pros- 
perous and  powerful,  and  adopted  republican 
institutions.  After  a  long  struggle  with  the 
emperors,  these  cities  became  independent  by 
the  treaty  of  Constance  in  1188,  The  family 
of  the  Yisconti  soon  afterward  became  power- 
ful in  Milan,  of  which  city  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
Yisconti  became  duke  in  1895,  with  an  ex- 
tensive territory.  His  daughter  Yalentina 
married  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  whence  arose 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  a  claim  on 
the  part  of  fVance  to  the  duchy,  which  was 
then  in  possession  of  the  house  of  Sforza.  The 
em^ror  Charles  Y.  supported  Francesco  Sforza 
against  the  French,  and  in  1540,  after  Franoes- 
co^s  death,  bestowed  Milan  as  a  vacant  fief  of 
the  empire  on  his  son  Philio  U. ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  possession  of  the  Spanish  crown 
till  1706,  when  it  was  annexed  by  Austria. 
In  1796  the  French  conquered  Lombardy,  and 
it  became  successively  a  part  of  the  Cisalnine 
republic,  of  the  Italian  republic  (1801X  ana  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  (1805).  It  was  restored 
to  Austria  after  the  down&ll  of  Napoleon  in 
1815.  and  was  united  with  Yenice  to  form  the 
Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom.  (For  its  subse- 
quent history,  see  Italy,  and  Babdiria.)    By 
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ihe  peace  of  Yillafranca,  July  11,  1859,  the 
whole  of  Lombardy,  with  the  ezception  of  the 
fortresses  of  Mantna  and  Peschiera,  was  .added 
to  Sardinia. 

LOM]E)NI£,  Louis  LfeoMABo  ds,  a  French 
writer,  born  in  St.  Yrieix,  Haote-Yienne,  in 
1818.  He  has  published  a  series  of  political  and 
literary  biograi>hie8  known  as  the  CMerie  des 
eantemporains  iUuBtreSy  with  portraits  (10  vols. 
18mo.,  Paris,  1840-'47).  In  1845  he  was  selectr 
ed  as  the  snbstitate  of  M.  Ampere  in  the  chur  of 
French  literatnre  at  the  college  of  France,  and 
in  1849  became  tutor  in  the  same  department  in 
Uie  polytedmic  school.  He  has  also  published  in 
yarious  periodicals  another  biograimical  series 
not  yet  completed,  entitled  Les  hommea  de  89. 
His  most  Taluable  work,  which  originally  ap- 
peared serially  in  the  Reoue  des  deux  mondeSj  is 
ieaumarehaU  et  ton  Umps,  Studea  tur  la  sociitS 
Franfaue  (2  vols.  8to.,  1855 ;  2d  ed.,  1858). 
This  was  translated  into  English  in  1857  (4 
vob.),  and  abridged  in  New  York.  He  is  pre- 
paring a  work  on  the  Mirabeau  family. 

L0M£NIE  D£  BRIENNE.    See  Bruerkb. 

LOMOND,  LooH,  the  largest  lake  in  Scotland, 
about  20  m.  from  Glasgow,  lying  between  the 
counties  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling.  It  is  24  m. 
long,  and  has  its  greatest  width,  from  6  to  8  m., 
at  the  S.  end,  from  which  it  contracts  until  at 
the  N.  extremity  it  is  sometimes  less  than  1  m. 
wide.  Its  depth  also  varies  greatly,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 60  feet  in  the  S.  portion,  while  toward 
the  N.  it  increases  to  nearly  400  feet.  Its  area  is 
46  sq.  m. ;  its  sur&ce  22  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  contains  about  30  islands,  receives  the 
Endriok  and  a  large  number  of  rivulets,  and  dis- 
charges its  surplus  waters  into  the  frith  of 
Clyde  by  the  river  Leven.  Loch  Lomond  is 
celebrated  for  its  srand  scenery,  being  sur- 
rounded by  high  and  rugged  mountains  toward 
the  N.,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  Ben 
Lomond,  and  toward  the  S.  by  an  elevated  and 
diversified  country  dotted  with  villas.  Steam- 
ers ply  on  the  lake. 

LOMONOSOFF,  Mxhail,  a  Russian  scholar, 
naturalist,  and  poet,  born  near  Eholmogor,  in 
the  government  of  Archangel,  in  1711,  died  in 
St.  Petersburg,  April  16,  1765.  He  was  the 
eon  of  a  fisherman,  who  was  a  serf  of  the  crown. 
With  the  aid  of  a  priest  he  learned  so  much 
from  a  few  books  to  which  he  had  access,  and 
among  which  was  a  poetical  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  devoting 
himself  to  literature,  especially  poetry,  and  clan- 
destinely repaired  to  Moscow.  He  soon  found 
ample  protection,  and  was  enabled  to  complete 
his  studies  at  that  city,  Kiev,  St.  Petersburg^ 
Marburg,  and  Freiberg.  After  his  return  to  St. 
Petersburg  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the 
academy,  professor  of  chemistry,  and  in  1760 
rector  of  the  university.  Other  marks  of  dis- 
tinction were  amply  lavished  on  him.  His 
works,  which  have  passed  through  various  edi- 
tions, contain  contributions  to  history,  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  poetry,  astronomy,  chemistry, 
and  other  branches  of  science;  but  his  ftme 


rests  chiefly  on  his  poetical  writings,  eneeially 
his  odes,  and  on  his  grammar  of  the  Buanan 
language,  of  which  he  is  regarded  as  the  princi- 
pal legislator.  His  biography  has  been  written 
by  Pdevoi  (2  vols.,  1886). 

LONDON,  the  capital  of  Middlesex  co^  Cana- 
da West,  situated  at  the  Junction  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  great  west- 
em  railway,  76  m.  S.  W.  from  Hamilton,  and 
114  m.  from  Toronto ;  pop.  about  16,000.  It  is 
the  westernmost  city  in  Canada,  was  laid  out  in 
1825,  and  has  been  twice  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire ;  but  its  growth  has  been  more  rapid  than 
that  of  any  other  place  in  the  province.  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  has 
an  active  trade  in  wheat  and  other  produce. 
The  city  is  well  built,  regularly  hud  oat  with 
wide  streets,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  It  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Port  Stanley  and  St 
Mary's,  and  lines  are  projected  to  Siamia  and 
Port  Frank  on  Lake  Huron.  It  contwns  a  num- 
ber of  fine  public  buildings  and  churches,  among 
which  the  En^h  church,  a  handsome  Gothie 
structure,  is  noted. 

LONDON,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  em- 
pire, situated  on  both  siaes  of  the  river  Thamea, 
about  60  m.  W.  from  the  sea  by  the  course  of 
the  river  to  tiie  Nore  light,  or  40  m.  in  a 
straight  line,  in  lat  51**  80'  48"  N.,  long.  0" 
5'  48"  W.,  measured  from  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
comprising,  according  to  the  metropolis  local 
management  act  of  1855,  the  cities  and  liber- 
ties of  London  and  Westminster,  the  borou^ 
of  Southwark,  and  various  parishes,  precincts, 
townships,  and  places.  It  includes,  among  otii- 
ers,  the  extreme  points  of  Hampstead,  Isling- 
ton, Stoke-Newington,  and  Hackney  to  the  N.; 
Stratford-le-Bow,  Limehouse,  Deptford,  Green- 
wich, Woolwich,  Charlton,  and  rlumstead  to 
the  E. ;  Camberwell  and  Streatham  to  the  S. ; 
and  Kensington,  Fulham,  Hammersmith^  and 
Putney  to  tiie  W.  Many  of  these  districts 
were  formerly  distinct,  but  are  now  combined 
or  combining  into  one  almost  continuona  and 
constantly  increasing  line  of  houses,  the  vacant 
spaces  between  distant  lines  of  road  rapidly 
filling  up.  The  whole  metropolitan  disbriGi 
comprises  186  parishes  and  an  area  of  122  sq. 
m.,  51  m.  of  which  are  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, of  which  London  is  the  capital,  86  m.  in 
Surrey,  and  86  m.  in  the  county  of  Kent ;  the 
extreme  length  of  the  metropolis  proper  may 
be  set  down  at  10  m.,  and  its  breaath  at  6  m. 
The  districts  on  the  N.  side  oi  the  lliames  are 
as  follows:  1,  western  districts:  Kensington, 
Chelsea,  St.  Geor^  (Hanover  square^  Westmm- 
ster,  St.  MartinVin-the  Fields,  and  St.  James*% 
Westminster;  2,  northern  districts:  Marylebone, 
Hampstead^  Pancras,  Islington,  and  Hackney; 
8,  central  districts :  St.  Gileses,  Strand,  Holbom, 
Clerkenwell,  St  Luke,  East  London,  West  Loo- 
don,  and  City  of  London;  4,  eastern  districts: 
Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  Whitechape],  St 
George-in-the-East,  Stepney,  and  Poplar.  The 
districts  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Thames  are :  St 
Saviour  (Southwark),  St  Clave  (Soathwaik^ 
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Bermondsej,  St  George  (BoutliwarkX  Newing- 
ton,  Lambeth,  Wandsworth,  CamberweU,  Bow- 
erhithe,  Greenwich,  Lewiaham,  and  Woolwich. 
These  districts  are  contained  within  that  portion 
of  the  vallej  of  the  Thames  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  commence  where  the  high  land  ap- 
proaches the  river  at  Brentford  on  the  N.  side, 
and  at  Richmond  on  the  S.  side.  The  range  oi 
hills  which  bound  the  valley  on  the  N.  side 
passes  between  Hanwell  and  Ealins,  and  then, 
torning  eastward  to  Hampstead  and  Highgate, 
divides  the  vallej  of  the  Thames  from  tiiat  of 
the  Brent  From  Highgate  the  range  oontinnes 
in  an  easterly  direction^  separating  the  London 
basin  from  the  tribntaries  of  tiie  nver  Lea,  and 
is  terminated  abraptly  at  Stamford  hill  by  the 
valley  of  the  Lea.  On  the  S.  side  the  ranae 
of  hUls  which  bonnds  the  main  valley  may  be 
considered  to  pass  from  Richmond,  by  Wim- 
bledon park,  to  Tooting;  then  sontnward,  by 
Streatham,  Norwood,  the  crystal  palace  at  Syd- 
enham, and  Forest  hill,  to  Deptford,  and  to  be 
terminated  by  the  high  land  which  passes  S.  of 
Greenwich,  and  abuts  on  the  river  at  Wool- 
wich. Bat  this  midn  range  of  hills  is  inter- 
sected by  three  snbsidiaiy  vf^eys.  First,  on 
the  K  side  of  Richmond  park,  it  is  intersected 
by  the  valley  of  the  Baveley  orook ;  secondly, 
between  Wimbledon  park  and  Tooting,  by  the 
ralley  of  the  river  Wandle ;  and  thirdly,  the 
Talley  of  the  river  Ravensbonrne,  at  Deptford, 
separates  the  main  ranse  from  the  hiffli  land 
which  lies  at  the  back  of  Greenwich  and  Wool- 
wich. The  metropolitan  district  terminates  in 
the  marshes  a  little  below  Woolwich.  The  fol- 
lowing table  from  the  report  of  the  metropoli- 
tan board  of  works,  presented  to  the  house  of 
commons  in  1867,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
sewerage  for  which  provision  should  be  made, 
contains  a  full  statement  of  the  prospective 
population  in  1861,  compared  with  that  of  1861 : 
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—The  parliamentary  division  of  the  metropolis 
consists  of  the  citj  of  London  (pop.  127,- 
869),  the  city  of  Westminster  (241,611),  and 
the  6  boroughs  of  Tower  Hamlets  (689,111), 
Rnsbury  (823,772),  Marylebone  (870,967),  Lam- 
beth (261,846),  and  Southwark  (172,868).  The 
city  of  London  proper  has  for  its  base  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Thames,  with  its  W.  line  extending 
to  Middle  Temple  lane,  where,  crossing  Fleet 


street  at  Temple  Bar  and  Holbom  at  South- 
ampton buildings,  it  afterward  skirts  Smithfield, 
Barbican,  and  ^nsbury  circus  on  the  N. ;  trav- 
ersing the  end  of  Bisbopsgate  street  Without, 
and  pursuing  its  way  southward  down  Petticoat 
lane  across  the  end  of  Aldgate  street  and  along 
the  Minories,  it  finally  reaches  the  Thames  at 
the  tower  of  London.  Of  its  108  parishes,  97 
are  "without"  (the  walls  of  the  city)  and  11 
"  within."  The  city  of  Westminster  is  bound- 
ed N.,  from  its  end  at  Tottenham  court  road  to 
its  suburban  limit  at  Kensington  gardens,  by 
Oxford  street ;  while  on  its  extreme  W.  side, 
crossing  the  centre  of  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde 
park,  it  reaches  the  river  at  Chelsea  hospitaL 
The  metropolitan  borough  of  Westminster,  be- 
side the  city  of  Westminster,  includes  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Savoy  and  the  lordship  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  which  are  situated  between  the 
Strand  and  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  bor- 
ough of  Tower  Hamlets  adjoins  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  the  borough  of  Finsbury  on  the  W. ; 
and  Finsbury  adjoins  Westminster  and  Maryle- 
bone on  the  W.,  and  the  W.  part  of  the  city  of 
London  on  the  S.  The  borough  of  Marylebone 
is  chiefly  in  the  Regent^s  park  district  in  the 
West  End,  and  the  boroughs  of  Southwark  and 
Lambeth  are  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  riven 
The  Tbames  runs  throuffh  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  is  spanned  by  9  bri^^  which  we  give  in  iQ- 
phabetical  order :  Battersea,  Blackfriars',  Chel- 
sea suspension,  Hungerford  suspension,  London, 
Southwark,  Yauxhall,  Waterloo,  Westminster. 
The  new  Westminster  bridge  is  partly  open 
for  traffic  and  in  course  of  completion.  The 
Victoria  railway  bridge  over  the  Thames  will  be 
open  for  traffic  in  1860,  and  a  new  Charing  Cross 
bridge  upon  the  site  of  the  present  suspension 
bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  S.  E. 
railway  from  I/ondon  bridge  to  Charing  Cros& 
was  proposed  in  1860. — ^The  most  northerly  of 
the  lonffitudinal  streets  parallel  to  the  river 
enters  the  metropolis  on  the  W.  by  the  Bays- 
water  road,  and  passes  through  Oxford  street, 
Holborn,  and  Newgate  street,  till  it  reaches 
(Jheapside;  it  next  passes  through  the  Poul- 
try, having  the  bank  of  Ensland  and  the  royal 
exchange  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mansion 
house  on  the  other,  along  Comhill  to  Leaden- 
hall  street,  and  is  thence  continued  by  White- 
chapel  and  the  Mile  End  road,  which  leads 
to  Essex  and  the  eastern  counties.  The  other 
great  longitudinal  street  begins  on  the  W.  at 
Hyde  Park  comer,  passing  Kensington  gar- 
dens, part  of  Hyde  park,  and  the  Green  park. 
Od  the  K  end  of  Piccadilly  the  continuous  line 
of  street  diverges  to  the  right  throush  the  Hay- 
market,  whence  it  proceeds  to  the  £•  along  E. 
Pall  Mall,  through  Trafalgar  square,  and  past 
St.  Martinis  church,  till  it  reaches  the  Strand. 
The  Strand  terminates  at  Temple  Bar.  The 
great  line  of  street  is  thence  continued  through 
fleet  street  and  Ludgate  hill,  till  it  arrives 
at  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  At  the  N.  E.  end  of 
St.  Paul's  churchyard  it  Joins  in  Cheapside 
the  great  northern  street  line  which  comes 
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from  the  Bayswater  road ;  bat  another  branch 
of  the  former  line  rnns  nearer  the  river  through 
Watling  street,  Eastcheap,  and  To^er  street  to 
Tower  hill,  whence  it  may  be  foUowed  either  in 
a  straight  line  through  Radcliffe  highway,  N.  of 
the  London  docks,  or  close  bj  the  river  along 
Wapping  and  Shadwell,  where  the  lines  unite 
in  a  single  street  leading  to  the  West  India 
docks.  Another  line  of  street  which  unites 
with  that  last  described  begins  at  Yauzhall 
bridge,  and  runs  through  Abingdon  street  until 
it  has  Westminster  abbey  on  the  left  and  the 
houses  of  parliament  and  Westminster  hall  on 
the  right.  Leaving  these  and  Westminster 
bridge  on  the  right,  it  joins  Parliament  street 
and  Whitehall,  which  separates  it  from  St 
James's  park  on  the  left,  beyond  Whitehall  is 
Oharing  Cross,  where  the  line,  bending  E.  with 
the  river,  unites  with  the  Strand.  Among  the 
streets  running  from  N.  to  S.,  the  principal  and 
most  westerly  is  the  Edgeware  road  with  its 
continuations,  Park  lane,  Grosvenor  place,  and 
Yauzhall  bridge  road,  which  for  the  most  part 
form  the  western  boundaries  of  the  metropolis. 
The  second  line  of  street  proceeding  eastward 
is  the  thoroughfare  formcMl  of  Portland  place, 
Regent  street,  and  Waterloo  place,  extending 
between  Regents  and  St.  James's  parks ;  a  little 
north  of  Piccadilly  it  curves  through  the  Quad- 
rant, and  continues  northward  to  Oxford  street, 
where  it  expands  into  a  circus,  and  then,  re- 
suming its  former  dimensions,  proceeds  to  Lang- 
bam  place,  where  by  a  slight  curve  westward 
it  continues  into  Portland  place.  Park  crescent, 
and  Park  square,  leading  to  Regent's  park.  The 
third  great  line  is  a  continuation  southward  of 
the  road  from  Hampstead,  passing  through  Tot- 
tenham Court  road  to  the  E.  end  of  Oxford 
street,  from  which  point  it  proceeds  through 
narrow  streets  down  St.  Martin's  lane  to  Oharing 
Cross.  The  chief  N.  line  which  connects  the 
city  with  its  northeni  suburbs  is  composed  of 
Gray's  Inn  lane,  which  runs  from  Holbom  hill 
to  the  New  road ;  Aldersgate  street  and  Goswell 
street,  leading  in  a  direct  line  from  the  post  office 
to  the  Angel  at  Islington;  and  the  street  com- 
mencing at  the  Regent's  canal  on  the  N.,  suc- 
cessively called  Eingsland  road,  Shoreditch»  Nor- 
ton Falgate,  Bishopsgate  street,  and  Grace- 
church  street,  connecting  Eingsland  and  Hoxton 
with  llondon  bridge  and  Southwark,  the  street 
line  passing  at  the  S.  end  of  Gracechurch  street 
over  London  bridge,  and  being  thence  prolonged 
across  the  borough  as  far  asEennington  church. 
Another  line  connects  Finsbnry  circus  through 
Moorgate  with  London  bridge,  and  New  Can- 
non street,  opened  in  1854,  connects  St.  Paul's 
churchyard  with  the  same  bridge.  A  vast  cy- 
cle of  road  encircles  the  greater  part  of  Lon- 
don on  the  N.,  which,  commencing  in  the  Ux- 
bridge  road,  proceeds  eastward  as  far  as  Eing's 
Cross,  St  Pancras,  where  it  ascends  Penton- 
ville  hill,  and,  entering  the  City  road,  terminates 
in  Finsbury  square,  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
bank  of  England,  and  under  the  names  of 
New  road  and  the  City  road  extends  like  a 


boulevard  almoat  completely  round  the  N.  and 
£.  of  the  metropolis.  On  the  Southwark  and 
Lambeth  or  Surrey  dde  6  great  roads  converge 
fh>m  the  different  bridges  to  the  Elephant 
and  Castle  tavern  and  posting  house.  From 
this  point  the  roads,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  Blackfriars^  road,  again  divei^e,  the  Eent 
road  leading  to  Greenwich,  the  Eenniogton  and 
Newington  roads  to  Brixton  and  Tolse  hill,  and 
the  road  southward  to  the  crystal  palace  at  Syd- 
enham. A  new  route  fh>m  the  West  End  to  the 
railway  termini  at  London  bridge  is  in  coarse 
of  erection. — On  entering  London  from  the  W. 
side,  the  wealth  and  civihzation,  the  social  and 
political  significance  of  Great  Britain,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  of  its  metropolis,  are  indicated  by  the 
splendor  of  the  mannons  of  the  nobility  and  of 
the  opulent  commoners,  by  the  capacions  pleas- 
ure grounds  of  Hyde  park.  Regent's  pan^  St 
James's  park,  Green  park,  and  Eenang:ton  gar- 
dens,  by  the  stately  squares  and  elegant  streets^ 
the  brilliant  equipages,  the  superb  hones,  the 
fashionable  throng,  especially  during  the  eee- 
sion  of  parliament  in  the  summer  months,  the 
sumptuous  club  houses,  the  opera  honses,  the 
museums  and  galleries  of  art,  the  public  libraries 
and  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science  and 
letters,  the  royal  palaces,  houses  of  parliamenL 
government  buildings,  and  courts  of  justice,  and 
by  the  most  diversified  manifestations  of  the 
national  glories  and  idiosyncrasies,  from  West- 
minster abbey,  where  many  of  the  great  in 
thought  or  deed  are  buried,  to  TattensallV, 
where  congregate  the  chiefs  of  England's  great 
pastime  of  the  turf.  This  part  of  London  is 
called  the  West  End.  On  entering  the  me- 
tropolis from  the  water  side  on  the  east,  \ta 
world-wide  commercial  importance  is  made  pal- 
pable by  the  imposing  array  of  flipping  of  tSi 
nations  in  the  port,  and  by  the  docks,  whtfves^ 
manufactories,  and  warehouses  which  oocnpy 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  Blackwall; 
on  crossing  over  to  the  Surrey  mde,  bj  the  as- 
pect of  the  sailors'  headquarters  in  Botherhithe, 
by  the  large  breweries  and  industrial  estsldisli- 
ments  in  Southwark  and  Lambeth,  and  by  the 
tanneries  of  Bermondsey;  on  advancing  into 
the  heart  of  the  city  proper,  by  the  ooloasal  di»- 
play  of  business  transacted  in  the  offices  ^doster- 
mg  round  the  bank  of  England  and  the  rajtl 
exchange,  round  Lombard  street,  the  seat  of 
banking  par  excellence^  and  the  stock  exchange 
in  Capel  court,  and  round  the  coal  exchange  in 
Thames  street,  the  com  market  in  lljirk  lane^ 
and  the  colonial  produce  market  in  Mindng  lane; 
and  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  eastby  the 
silk  weavers'  district  of  Smtalfields  and  the  cab* 
inet  makers  of  Bethnal  Green,  the  sugar  bakii^ 
houses  of  Goodman's  ilelds,  the  watchnsakeis 
of  Clerkenwell,  the  whole  eastern  part  of  Lon- 
don teeming  with  every  species  of  activity,  from 
the  highest  spheres  of  commerce  and  finance  in 
the  office  of  the  Rothschilds  in  New  court  and 
of  the  Barings  in  Bishopsgate  street,  down  to  the 
fish  stalls  in  Billingsgate  and  the  Jewish  clothes 
dealers  in  Houndaoitch.     This  part  of  LoodoB 
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oontains  the  most  hard*  working  and  nndei^iwid 
elawoB  of  the  population ;  but  even  its  most 
troublesome  inhabitants,  as  in  some  of  the  dis- 
triots  along  the  Thames,  are  far  more  torbolent 
than  Ticions ;  while  the  West  End,  which  in- 
dodes  the  most  distinguished  portion  of  metro- 
pditan  sooiely,  is  at  the  same  time  invaded  by 
some  of  its  most  criminal  members,  and  com- 
prises as  well  as  the  city  a  large  number  of 
shopkeepers  and  others  employed  in  the  lower 
walks  oi  life.  The  great  nugority  of  those  in  bet- 
ter droumstanoes,  however,  enj^aged  in  the  dty 
daring  the  day,  retom  to  theur  homes  in  the 
West  £nd  or  in  the  suburbs  in  the  evening, 
some  of  the  handsomest  houses  there  being  in- 
habited by  dty  merchants,  ship  owners,  bank- 
ers, stock  and  commercial  brokers,  and  lawyers; 
while  bookkeepers,  derks,  and  all  those  who 
occupy  a  subordinate  position  in  the  mercantile 
hierarchy  of  London,  as  well  as  wealthier  classes 
who  pr^er  to  live  economically  or  unostenta- 
tiously and  quietlv,  are  now  so  widely  scattered 
in  all  parts  of  the  metropolitan  districts,  and 
even  in  remote  country  places,  that  the  former 
absolute  distinctions  between  the  eastern  and 
the  western  part  of  London,  as  indications  of 
low  or  high  social  standing,  would  seem  to  re- 
quure  some  modification.  Temple  Bar,  how- 
ever, retains  its  andent  attribute  as  the  bounda- 
ry line  between  Uie  city  and  the  West  £nd,  al- 
though the  higher  commerdal  life  of  the  city 
oeases  almost  at  the  bank  of  En^^d,  and  the 
ffenuine  reign  of  fashion  hardly  begins  before 
Charing  Cross. — ^The  prindpal  K  and  W.  lines 
of  streets  run  from  Kile  End  road  to  Hyde 
Park  corner,  through  the  heart  of  the  dty 
(the  great  landmarks  of  which  are  the  baiJc 
of  England,  the  royal  ezdiange,  and  the  man- 
sion house),  through  Cheapsme,  Fleet  street, 
the  Strand,  and  Charing  Cross ;  or  on  the  N.  of 
Cheapdde  along  Newsate  street,  Holbom,  and 
Oxford  street  N.  of  these  lines  sweep  the  i^e  w 
road  (the  longest  road  of  London,  measuring 
5,000  yards,  and  leading  to  Begent^s  park),  SL 
John's  Wood,  and  the  Edgeware  road  and  the 
City  road  (1,700  yards),  which  runs  from  the 
Angel  tavern  at  Islington  to  Finsbury  square. 
City-bound  people  pass  daily  through  these 
two  roads  or  throuim  the  above  line  of  streets, 
and  swell  the  traffic  to  such  an  extent  that 
Holbom,  Ludgate  hiU,  Fleet  street,  the  Strand; 
and  especially  Cbeapside,  on  account  of  its 
narrowness,  are  sometimes  fairly  blocked  up 
by  pedestrians,  omnibuses,  cabs,  and  other  vehi- 
dles,  particularly  in  the  morning  when  the  east- 
waitl  movement  begins,  and  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  tide  rolls  backward  to  the  west  The 
steamboats  disgorge  an  additional  number  of 
oity-bound  people.  Another  line  of  traffic  passes 
over  London  bridge,  a  maffuifioent  structure  with 
6  vastellintical  arches,  which  presents  an  aspect 
unequallea  in  any  other  part  of  London  for  in- 
terest and  animation.  Just  below  the  bridse  is 
the  Pool,  witi^  its  fleets  of  colliers  moored  in 
the  stream ;  above  it  are  the  stairs  of  the  penny 
steamboats  with  their  thousands  of  West  End  or 
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Greenwich  passengers.  At  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  is  Fishmongers'  hall.  Passing  up  Thik 
street  hill,  one  sees  the  most  picturesque  of  all 
metropditan  monuments,  erected  in  commem- 
oration of  the  great  fire;  and  at  the  entrance 
of  Kinff  William  and  Cannon  street  is  the  statue 
of  WilUam  lY .  The  bridge  itself  is  constantly 
crowded  with  an  ever-moving  stream  of  people 
and  vehicles  bound  to  the  city,  and  a  counter 
stream  hastening  to  the  borough  on  the  Surrey 
ade.  The  streets  of  the  city  which  reflect  most 
steadily  the  activities  diflfused  by  so  many  dif- 
ferent currents  are  Upper  and  Lower  Thames 
street,  with  the  custom  house,  Bishopsgate 
street  Without  and  Within,  Graoechurch  street, 
Leadenhall  street,  Fepohurch  street,  ComhUl, 
and  Cbeapside.  The  by-streets  of  Cheapside 
are  filled  with  Manchester  wholessle  houses, 
and  the  street  itself  as  well  as  Cornhill  displays 
a  variety  of  jewellers^  goldsmiths',  watch- 
makers', saddlers',  and  other  shops.  In  St 
Paul's  diurchyard  the  shops  present  a  world 
of  show,  and  Ludgate  hill  ana  Fleet  street  are 
flanked  on  either  side  with  hoders,  mercers^ 
and  various  shops  of  the  greatest  pretendons. 
From  the  most  distant  parts  in  the  East  End 
almost  every  house  contains  shops^  which  in- 
crease in  attractiveness  in  proportion  as  they 
advance  toward  the  fiishionable  regions  of  the 
west — Cheapdde  has  loqg  been  fiimoos  fbr  its 
traffic.  Tournaments  were  formerly  hdd  there, 
and  along  it  proceeded  all  the  dty  pageants. 
One  of  its  cross  streets.  King  street,  leads  to 
the  Guildhall,  and  Queen  street  to  Sonthwark 
bridge.  The  mandon  house  stands  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  Poultry,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
Cheapdde,  and  on  lord  mayor's  day  the  street 
is  still  made  the  scene  of  a  quaint  and  anti- 
quated procession.  Kot  for  from  Cheapdde 
are  the  general  post  office  and  Newgate  pris- 
on. Newgate  street,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  wnidi 
lie  Bartholomew's  hospital  and  Smithfidd, 
communicates  through  Skinner  street,  a  new 
street  built  on  the  dte  of  the  steep  place 
formerly  known  as  Snow  hill,  with  Holbom, 
which  mns  E.  and  W.  between  Drunr  lane 
and  Farriuffdon  street  Holbom  was  the  old 
road  from  Newgate  and  the  tower  to  the  gd- 
lows  at  Tyburn.  From  Drury  lane  to  Brook 
stfeet  it  is  called  High  Holbom,  from  thence 
to  Fetter  lane  Holbom,  and  from  Fetter  lane  to 
Farringdon  street  Holbom  hill.  The  descent 
of  the  latter  is  so  steep  that  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  make  a  viaduct  from  Newgate  street 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Holbom  communicates 
with  curious  little  lanes,  as  Shoe  lane  and  Leath- 
er lane,  the  names  of  which  indicate  the  former 
indusUr  of  the  locality,  and  with  Gray's  Inn 
lane.  Chancery  lane,  and  other  head-quarters  of 
lawyers.  Many  of  the  courts  and  alleys  between 
Holbom  and  the  Strand  are  still  iiJiabited  by 
the  lowest  order  of  the  population ;  and  espe- 
cially at  early  dawn  the  street  presents  an  crad 
appearance,  many  of  the  poor  people  creep- 
ing fr^m  their  haunts  and  thronging  round  the 
stdls  where  oofiBse  and  other  regeromenta  are 
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sold.  In  the  vicinity  of  Smithfield  and  Bar- 
bican the  street  is  BtUl  unsafe  dnring  the  night; 
and  although  the  rookeries  of  Bt.  Giles's  have 
been  mostly  broken  up  and  the  watohfhlnesa  of 
the  police  has  much  increased,  cries  of  disorder 
continue  not  the  less  to  be  heard  in  the  bynstreets 
and  lanes  of  Holbom.  Holborn  leads  into  Ox- 
ford street,  which  runs  between  St  Giles's  pound 
and  the  ute  of  old  Tyburn  turnpike,  and  was 
formerly  known  as  Tyburn  road.  New  Oxford 
street,  opened  in  1847,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
worst  part  of  St.  Giles's,  which  was  a  notorious 
place  of  resort  for  the  most  audacious  sharp- 
ers of  the  metropolis.  All  that  remiuned  in 
1850  of  this  ruffian  horde  was  crowded  into 
about  100  miserable  hovels  in  Ohurch  lane  and 
Carrier  street.  Oxford  and  New  Oxford  streets 
abound  with  splendid  shops,  although  less  feish- 
ionable  than  those  of  Bond  and  B^nt  streets. 
— ^The  journey  from  the  East  to  the  West  End 
through  Holbom  is  far  less  agreeable  than  that 
throagh  the  Strand.  On  leaving  Ohei^side  for 
the  Strand,  St  Paul's,  the  chief  religious  edi- 
fice of  London,  first  presents  itself;  a  line  of 
small  streets  or  lanes  lead  from  the  hill  on 
which  the  cathedral  stands  toward  Blackfriars 
bridge.  In  Water  lane,  Blackfriars,  is  Print- 
ing House  square,  containing  the  offices  of  the 
'^  Times"  newspaper.  Near  St  Paul's  church- 
yard is  Paternoster  row,  the  great  publishing 
market  At  the  end  of  Ludgate  hill  formerly 
ran  the  river  Fleet,  now  a  sewer.  West  of  the 
Fleet  is  Fleet  street,  at  the  end  of  which,  mark- 
ing the  city  boundaries,  is  Temple  Bar,  where 
on  state  occasions  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
meets  the  sovereign.  The  Strand  extends  from 
Essex  street  (a  little  beyond  Temple  Bar)  to 
Oharing  Cross.  On  its  S.  side  curious  and  nar- 
row lanes  extend  downward  to  the  river.  On 
the  same  side  are  the  sites  of  Essex  and  Arun- 
del house  and  of  Maypole ;  Adam  street,  lead- 
ing to  Adelphi  terrace ;  Wellington,  leading  to 
Waterloo  bridge;  and  Northumberland  house, 
near  Charing  Cross.  On  the  N.  side  is  Wych 
Btreety  communicating  with  Drury  lane  amid 
a  labyrinth  of  alleys,  courts,  and  lanes,  teeming 
with  poor  Irish ;  and  Holywell  street,  frill  of 
second-hand  book  stalls  and  clothes  dealers. 
Somerset  house  and  Exeter  hall  are  also  in 
the  Strand.  A  communication  was  completed 
in  1859  between  Tavistock  street  and  the 
Strand.  Charing  Cross  and  Trafalgar  sauare 
(called  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  finest 
site  of  Europe,  but  the  latter  rather  ^deformed 
than  adorned  by  the  want  of  proportion  in 
the  Nelson  and  other  monuments)  are  the  great 
turning  points  from  Westminster  bridge  and 
various  parts  of  the  West  End  and  N.  W.  to 
the  dty,  and,  from  their  proximity  to  the  club 
houses  and  the  houses  of  parliament  and  galle- 
ries of  art,  are  among  the  most  busy  localities 
in  the  metropolis,  especially  during  &e  season, 
when  cabs  start  thence  in  all  directions  in  such 
numbers  that  Charing  Cross  has  often  been 
called  the  centre  of  cabs.  Pall  Mall,  where 
most  of  the  clubs  are  situated,  extends  from  the 


fiK>tof  St  Jameses  street  to  tiie  foot  of  theHiaj- 
market,  and  was  as  favorite  a  resort  of  the  wits 
of  Queen  Anne's  thne  as  it  is  of  the  faduanabla 
gentlemen  and  politicians  of  the  present  day. 
Between  Charing  Cross  and  Regent  street  it  is 
called  Pall  Mall  east,  and  thence  to  St  James's 
street  simply  Pall  MalL  It  is  pronounced  Pell 
Mell,  and  was  so  written  by  Pepys,  who  says 
in  1660 :  «'  We  went  to  Wood's  at  the  Fell  Mell 
(our  old  house  for  clubbing),  and  there  we  spent 
till  ten  at  night"  In  Pall  Mall  are  the  Brhuh 
institution,  me  new  society  of  painters  in  wa- 
ter colors,  Marlborough  house,  the  principal 
dubs,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Mall  is  St  James^ 
palace.  St  James's  street,  also  celebrated  te 
Its  club  houses,  conmienoes  at  St  James's  pal- 
ace and  extends  to  Piccadilly.  Not  fkr  awaf 
from  it  are  Willis's  rooms,  where  the  ones 
highly  fjuhionable  balls  of  Almaok's  are  bdd. 
Some  excellent  hotels  are  in  St  James'a  street, 
as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  Jermyn  street 
Haymarket,  with  the  Haymarket  theatre  and 
Her  Mi^esty's  theatre  or  Italian  opera  hooaa,  is 
chiefly  occupied  on  its  W.  side  by  restanraais 
and  oyster  snops.  At  night  the  Haymarket  is 
the  resort  of  what  Charles  Dickens  caDa  ^^  tbe 
worst  company  in  London,  male  and  femak," 
particularly  a^oining  Coventry  and  Regent 
street  Drury  lane,  not  far  distant  from  G^eat 
Russell  street,  where  the  British  muaeom  k, 
communicates  through  Long  Acre,  much  ocea- 
pied  by  carriage  builders,  with  Leicester  sqnan^ 
which  is  the  principal  resort  in  London  iior 
foreigners  from  the  continent  littLe  Rossell 
street  leads  from  Drury  lane  to  Covent  Gardea 
and  to  Drury  Lane  theatre.  Notoriona  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Drury  lane  is  Charles  street, 
alias  Lewknor's  lane.  The  queen  of  Boh^nia 
died  in  Craven  house  (now  Craven  bnildingsX 
and  Nell  Gwynn  was  bom  in  Coal  yard.  Fur- 
ther westward  there  are  8  great  thoroogfaftres 
to  Piccadilly:  the  Haymarket,  the  fine  qpeniBg 
of  Waterloo  place  and  Regent  street^  and  St 
James's  street ;  and  a  new  street,  in  oonrse  of 
erection,  will  afford  a  direct  link  between  Coveat 
Garden  market  and  Piccadilly  .^Piccadilly,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  streets  of  the  metropoGi^ 
particularly  at  its  W.  entrance  from  ^yde  Puk 
comer,  witili  Apsley  house  on  the  one  band  anl 
the  arch  surmounted  by  an  equestrian  atatoe  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington  on  the  other,  near  Gon- 
stitution  hill  and  ^e  Green  park,  la  mentiQiied 
for  the  first  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  l<tth 
century  by  Gerard,  who  reniaiks  thai  ^^ths 
small  wild  buglosse  grows  upon  the  dry  ditch 
bankes  about  Pickadilla."  It  oontinnea  to  be 
one  of  the  great  pointa  of  egress  from  London, 
although  the  White  Horse  cellar,  whence  tfas 
mail  coaches  started  for  the  west  of  Fj^gUnd, 
which  made  Hazlitt  say  ^'  that  the  finest  sight 
of  the  metropolis  is  that  of  the  mail  ooaefaes 
setting  off  from  Piccadilly,"  has  lost  much  of  ila 
bustle  nnce  the  introduction  of  r^waya.  Fie- 
cadilly  communicates  with  the  bachelor  disBi- 
hers  in  the  Albany,  and  through  Park  lana  one 
of  the  moat  beantiM  and  aeleot  atraeta  ct  the 
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West  Ead,  with  Oxford  straet  Bond  street, 
on  the  right  of  PiccadiUj,  is  celebrated  for  its 
fashionable  shops  and  hotels,  the  Clarendon  be- 
ing there,  and  Mivart's,  the  most  aristocratio 
hotel  of  London,  being  in  the  vicinity.  Through 
Barlington  arcade  it  oommnnioates  with  Bnr- 
lington  street  and  Saville  row,  the  latter  mach 
inhabited  by  physicians.  Regent  street,  the 
handsomest  street  of  London,  commences  at 
St.  Alban^s  street^  crosses  Piccadilly  and  Oastle 
street,  where  it  forms  a  quadrant,  and  then 
crosses  Oxford  street  to  Langham  place,  where 
it  opens  into  Portland  place.  It  contains  the 
most  elegant  shops  of  the  metropolis.  That  part 
which  intersects  with  Portland  place  contains 
the  polytechnic  institution  and  the  national 
institute  of  fine  arts.  The  Edgeware  road^ne 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  West 
End,  leads  from  the  W.  end  of  Oxford  street, 
and  proceeds  due  N.  to  St.  John^s  Wood,  the 
latter  a  very  agreeable  retreat,  most  of  the 
houses  being  provided  with  gardens  and  almost 
entwined  in  flowers  and  evergreens.  In  Bays- 
water,  Hdda  hill,  and  many  streets  clustering 
round  Kensington  gardens  and  in  Kensington 
proper,  are  also  many  delightful  cottages  and 
elegant  mansions ;  and  no  greater  contrast  can 
exist  than  that  between  the  almost  dreamy  re- 
pose and  beauty  of  this  neighborhood  and  the 
excitement  in  Begent  street  and  Oharing  Cross, 
and  Ihe  turmoil  in  the  city.  The  Harrow  road, 
diverging  from  the  Edgeware  road,  leads  to  the 
fkmous  village  and  school  of  that  name,  as  well 
as  to  Eensal  Green  cemeteij.  New  lines  of 
streets  have  arisen  in  that  neighborhood  within 
the  last  20  years,  as  Westbourne  terrace,  the 
place  of  residence  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  of  many 
wealthy  merchants  and  stockbrokers,  West- 
bourne  Park  villas,  and  other  pleasant  new 
streets,  the  number  of  which  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, owing  to  the  rural  and  at  the  same 
time  convenient  situation  of  this  region,  being 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Bayswater  and 
Paddington  line  of  omnibuses,  and  of  the  Great 
Western  railway  station  in  Paddington.  May- 
fidr.  including  Curzon  street.  Hill  street,  Xlhes- 
terneld  house,  Berkeley  square,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  streets  and  squares  between  Pioca* 
dilly  and  Grosvenor  square,  built  mostly  on 
ground  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  Westmin- 
ster, was  for  nearly  100  years,  nntil  the  rise  of 
BelgraviiL  the  ffreat  fashionable  centre  of  the 
West  End.  Sydney  Smith  used  to  say  that  the 
iMtrallelogram  between  Piccadilly,  Bond  street 
Park  lane,  and  Oxford  street^  includes  more  of 
beauty,  wealth,  witand  fashion  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  two  new  districts  which 
nave  sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years  are 
Tybumia  and  the  above  mentioned  Belgravia. 
The  former,  the  northern  wing  of  the  West  End, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Maida  hill,  E.  by  the  Edge- 
ware  road,  S.  by  Hyde  park  and  Kensington 
gardens,  and  W.  by  Bayswater,  and  is  principally 
inhabited  by  professional  men  and  rich  ci^  peo- 
ple, or  by  aspirants  to  fashion.  Belgravia,  the 
southern  wing  of  the  Weat  End,  was  built  be- 


tween 1826  and  1853.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Knightsbridge,  E.  by  Grosvenor  place,  S.  E.  by 
Ebnry  street,  and  w.  by  Sloane  street.  It  in- 
cludes Belgrave  and  Eaton  sauares,  and  is  now 
considered  the  most  &shionabIe^  as  it  is  the  most 
stately  neighborhood  in  the  West  End.  Near 
Bel^via  lie  Brompton  and  Chelsea.  Bromp- 
ton  IB,  on  account  of  its  warm  and  moist  air,  a 
resort  for  consumptive  persons^  and  is  also  a  fit- 
vorite  place  of  residence  for  artists  and  members 
of  the  theatrical  profession.  Chelsea  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes.  N.  E«  of  Ty- 
bumia is  the  Regent's  park  district,  extending 
from  the  N.  nde  of  the  New  road  to  Camden 
Town  and  Somers  Town.  A  distinct  communi- 
cation between  the  districts  lying  N.  and  S.  of 
Hyde  park  was  proposed  in  1860.  The  most 
princely  private  resiciences  in  the  West  £hid  are 
those  of  the  duke  of  Sutherland,  Sutherland 
house,  overlooking  Green  park ;  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  Devonshire  house,  walled  in  and 
overlooking  Piccadilly ;  the  marquis  of 'ILans- 
downe,  walled  in  and  overlookmg  Berkeley 
square ;  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  North- 
nmberland  house,  overlooking  the  river;  the 
marquis  of  Westminster,  Grosvenor  street;  and 
the  marquis  of  Hertford,  Hertford  house,  over- 
looking Hyde  park. — ^The  squares  contribute 
greatly  to  the  salubrity  and  beauty  of  London* 
The  most  fashionable  of  them  are  :  Grosvenor 
square  (654  feet  square),  with  the  mansions  of 
the  earls  of  Shaftesbury,  Wilton,  Fortescue,  and 
Harrow,  marquises  or  Aylesburv  and  Exeter, 
Viscount  Canning,  dowager  duchess  of  Cleve* 
land,  countess  of  Momington,  &c. ;  Belgrave 
square  (684  feet  by  687),  with  the  mannons  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  duke  of  Bedford, 
earl  of  Sefton,  Lord  Taunton,  Viscount  Comber- 
mere,  dnke  of  Montrose,  archbishop  of  York, 
Sir  Koderic  Murchison,  Lord  Panmure,  &c. ; 
Portman  square  (500  by  400),  with  the  man- 
rions  of  the  dukes  of  NewcasUe  and  Hamilton, 
earl  of  Cardigan,  &c. ;  St  Jameses  square,  the 
residence  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  of  the  duke  of 
Cleveland,  earl  of  Eglinton,  marquis  of  Bristol, 
and  the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Norfolk  house  and  of  the  Wynd- 
ham  club.  Among  the  largest  squares  are  l!atou 
(also  one  of  the  most  fasMonable  in  Belgravia), 
1,687  by  871  feet ;  Cadogan,  1,460  by  870 ; 
Brvanston,  814  by  198 :  Montague,  820  by  166. 
All  the  squares  W.  or  Regent  street,  among 
the  more4>rominent  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
Berkeley  and  Cavendish  squares,  mav,  on  the 
whole,  be  called  fashionable.  Two  other  divis- 
ions of  squares  are  situated  between  Regent  street 
on  the  W.  and  Gray's  Inn  lane  and  Chancery 
lane  on  the  E. ;  Holbom  and  Oxford  street  form 
Hie  boundary  line  between  them.  South  of  that 
line  are  the  sqpares  which,  having  once  been 
the  seats  of  rank  and  elegance,  and  still  bearing 
marks  of  &ded  splendor^  have  become  rather  nn- 
fluhionable.  North  of  it  are  the  squares  inhab- 
ited by  the  aristocracy  of  the  legal  profession, 
among  whom  mingle  merchants  and  literary 
men ;  such  are  Russell  and  Bedford  squares.  To 
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the  K  of  Bedford  Bqtiare,  pasdng  along  Guild- 
ford street,  are  Queen  square  and  Bmnswick 
and  Mecklenburg  squares,  with  the  fonndling 
hospital  and  grounds  between  tbem.  To  the  N. 
of  tnis  range  is  a  group  confiosting  of  Regent,  Tor- 
rington,  Woburn,  Gordon,  Tavistock,  and  Eoston 
squares,  together  with  the  semi-square,  Burton 
crescent,  all  new  and  not  very  remarkable,  while 
Fitzroy  square  is  considered  a  failure.  Eastward 
of  Gray's  Inn  and  Ohancery  lanes  are  the  obso- 
lete city  squares.  There  are  however  anomalies 
in  their  division.  Bed  Lion,  Bloomsbury,  and 
Queen  squares  are  not  much  superior  to  the  city 
squares,  while  Finsbury  square  in  the  city  is 
almost  as  handsome  as  those  in  the  West  End. 
Lincoln's  Inn  fields  and  Covent  garden  are  both 
squares.  Boho  square,  near  Oxford  street,  was 
one  of  the  gayest  in  London  about  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  G^rge  III.,  and  witnessed  the 
orgies  of  George  lY.  when  prince  of  Wales,  but 
has  lost  all  its  importance,  and  is  only  interest- 
ing as  the  seat  of  the  Linnedan  society  in  the 
house  formerly  inhabited  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
Golden  square  partakes  of  the  character  of  Lei- 
cester square  in  the  large  number  of  foreigners 
who  frequent  it.  Squares  now  exist  in  i^  the 
suburbs  of  London.  Hoxton  and  Kensington 
squares  are  the  oldest  of  these.  Crossingthe 
Regent's  park  to  the  S.  W.  is  the  genteel  Dor- 
set square.  On  the  Surrey  side  there  are  some 
fine  places,  as  Eennington  common  and  Cam- 
berwell  green,  and  few  squares  except  Ken- 
nington  oval,  which  however  partakes  more  of 
the  character  of  a  circus  than  a  square.  In  the 
new  town  sprin^ng  up  to  the  N.  of  the  terraces 
and  gardens  which  line  the  Oxford  road  as  it 
ddrts  Hyde  park,  there  are  Hyde  Park  and 
Gloucester  squares,  and  two  squares  and  two 
crescents,  formini^  a  whole  though  separated 
by  roads,  namely,  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
squares  and  Southwick  and  Norfolk  crescen^ 
which  are  built  in  the  Belgrave  style.  Squares 
are  very  abundant  in  the  suburb  west  of  Bel- 

Stive  square.  Next  upon  Kensington  square 
Uow  the  squares  and  places  in  Hans  Town,  so 
called  after  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  between  Chelsea  and 
Brompton.  Hans  ^lace,  a  hexagon,  is  so  quiet 
that  Mrs.  Hall  says  in  one  of  her  novels :  '^  The 
very  cats  which  come  to  reside  there  unlearn 
the  art  of  mewing."  Brompton  has  Trevor, 
Montpelier.  Brompton,  Alexander,  and  Thurloe 
squares.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  squares  of 
Kensington  ia  Edwardes  square,  laid*out  by  a 
Frenchman  at  the  back  of  the  range  of  houses 
that  front  toward  Holland  house.  The  fashion 
of  s(]uares  is  now  spreading  fast  over  all  new 
districts  of  the  metropolis. — ^There  are  7  parks 
in  the  metropolis.  Hyde  park  (area  about  400 
acres)  is  entered  from  Piccadilly  bv  a  screen  of 
triumphal  gates,  and  from  Oxfora  street  by  a 
marble  arch  removed  thither  from  Buckingham 
palace  in  1851.  It  connects  the  Green  park 
with  Kensington  gardens,  and  extends  from 
Whitehall  to  Kensington.  It  is  weU  wooded, 
intersected  by  well  kept  foot  paths  and  carriage 
roads,  and  ornamented  by  a  sheet  of  water 


called  the  Serpentine.  Hyde  park  is  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  working  classes  on  Sundays,  and 
is  visited  by  crowds  of  people,  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  during  the  week  days.  During  the 
season,  however,  it  presents  the  most  briffiant 
appearance,  especially  in  the  aftemoon,  when 
the  long  ride  called  Rotten  row  (finom  ApeleT 
house  to  Kensington  gardens)  Is  thronged  wi^ 
equipages  and  equestrians  of  both  sexes.  The 
carnage  drive  along  the  upper  side  of  the  Ser- 

rtine  is  called  ^*  the  Lady's  mile."  On  the 
side  of  the  park,  oppoeite  Rutland  and 
Prince's  gates,  stood  the  crystal  palaoe  of  1851, 
which  has  since  been  taken  down  and  removed 
to  Sydenham.  From  an  early  period  to  tfie 
present  time  this  park  has  becoi  a  fiivorite  lo- 
cality for  militairy^  reviews.  Regent's  parit 
(460  acres)  is  situated  at  the  S.  foot  of  Prim- 
rose hill,  which  is  connected  by  a  ridge  with 
the  N.  part  of  Hampstead.  The  S.  nde  is  paral- 
lel to  the  New  road,  which  is  S.  of  it ;  the  E. 
side  extends  northward  to  Gloucester  gate ;  the 
W.  side  extends  to  Hanover  gate.  The  K. 
tenninations  of  the  £.  and  W.  sides  are  con- 
nected by  an  irr^rular  curve  nearly  coinciding 
with  the  sweep  of  Regent's  canal,  which  passes 
along  and  within  the  JN .  boundary  of  the  park. 
Thro^h  the  centre  of  the  park,  on  a  line 
with  Portland  place,  and  along  the  £L  side  of 
the  zoological  gardens,  runs  a  broad  avenue 
lined  with  trees,  from  which  foot  paths  ramify 
across  the  sward  in  all  directions,  interspersed 
with  shrubbery.  Around  the  park  rnna  a  drive 
nearly  2  m.  in  length.  The  park  is  nearly  cir- 
cular and  surrounded  by  mansions  of  the  laiger 
class  built  in  uniform  terraces,  which  produce  a 
favorable  effect  The  zoological  and  botanical 
gardens,  which  are  in  this  park,  are  among  iti 
principal  attractions.  On  its  K  margin  stands 
the  Oolosseum,  a  16-faced  polygon  surmounted 
by  a  dome  120  feet  in  diameter,  and  used  for  the 
exhibition  of  panoramas.  St.  James's  park  (90 
acres)  resembles  in  its  shape  a  boy's  late ;  the 
head  is  bordered  by  the  horse  guards  in  the  cen- 
tre, the  admiralty  on  its  right,  and  the  treasniy 
on  itB  left ;  the  tail  is  occupied  by  Buckingham 

galace;  its  N.  side  by  the  Green  park,  St&oid 
ouse,  St.  James's  palaoe,  Ac. ;  and  the  right  or& 
side  by  Queen  square  and  the  Wellington  bar- 
racks. It  was  a  fiivorite  lounge  of  Charles  IL, 
during  whose  reign  St  £vremond  was  honorary 
keeper  of  the  ducks.  The  graveUed  space  im 
fh>Dt  of  the  horse  guards  is  called  the  parade; 
the  N.  side  is  called  the  Mall,  and  the  8.  the  Bird- 
cage walk.  The  road  connecting  this  park  with 
Hyde  park  and  skirting  the  garden  wall  of  Budc- 
ingham  palace  is  call^  Constitution  hill,  where 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  died.  Green  park  (60 
acres),  next  to  Hyde  park,  is  entered  from  Fieea- 
diDy  by  a  triumphal  arch^  with  an  eqnestiiaa 
statue  of  Wellington,  and  situated  between  that 
street  and  St  James's  park,  Constitution  hiU,  and 
the  houses  of  Arlington  street  and  St  James^ 
place.  The  available  spaoe  of  this  park  was  ex- 
tended in  1866  by  the  removal  of  the  reservoir  of 
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the  Chelsea  water  works.  Itlsoneof  themnall* 
est,  but  the  prettiest  park  of  London.  Victoria 
park  (about  800  acres),  laid  oat  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria,  serves  as  a  long  for  the  crowded 
districts  of  Bethnal  Green  and  Spitalfields  in  the 
K.  £.  part  of  London.  It  is  bounded  S.  hy  Lea 
Union  canal,  W.  by  Begent^s  canal,  K  by  Old 
Ford  lane,  leading  from  Old  Ford  to  Haoknej 
Wick,  and  N.  by  an  irregular  line  of  fields.  A 
new  miun  line  of  thoroughfare  from  Victoria 
park  to  Uie  East  India  dociks  was  commenced  in 
I860.  Kennington  park,  formerly  Kenninffton 
common,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  laid 
out  in  1852,  contains  about  20  acres,  and  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  Battersea  park,  also  on  the  Surrey 
side,  opposite  Chelsea  hospital,  &c.,  is  in  course 
of  tormation.  Its  extent  will  be  about  200 
acres.  The  grounds  have  been  laid  out,  and 
an  esplanade  leading  to  the  park  was  opened 
in  1857.  Beside  these  parks  in  the  metrop- 
olis, there  is  Greenwich  park  with  the  Green- 
widi  observatory,  and  with  its  extensive  pleas- 
ure gFounds,  and  Bichmond  park,  with  the 
residence  of  Lord  John  Bnssell  in  Pembroke 
lodge,  9  m.  from  London,  containing  over 
2,200  acres,  and  distinguished  for  its  beautiful 
scenery;  also  Bushy  park  near  Kingston  and 
Hampton  Wick,  within  a  short  distance  of  Bich- 
mond, celebrated  for  its  chestnut  avenue. — ^The 
principal  public  gardens  of  London  are  Ken- 
aangton  gardens,  £.  of  Kensington  palace,  with 
a  charming  variety  of  surface  in  wood  and 
water  and  extensive  ground.  An  exquisite 
walk  of  flowers  and  shrubs  extends  fr^m  the 
central  avenue  along  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
garden.  The  numerous  plants  are  distiuffuished 
by  inscriptions.  The  lawn  in  the  W.  park,  near 
the  palace,  darkened  by  cedars  of  Lebanon,  is  a 
lovely  and  romantic  spot,  and  the  general  beau- 
ty of  the  gardens  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  any 
murt  of  the  world.  They  are  separated  from 
Hyde  park  by  a  bridge  over  the  Serpentine. 
The  Kew  botanic  gardens  are  5  m.  from  Hyde 
Park  comer,  on  the  road  to  Bichmond.  Their 
principal  attractions  are  the  palm  house  and  the 
new  museum.  The  pleasure  grounds  a^oining, 
and  partly  surrounding  the  gardens,  comprise 
170  acres,  laid  oat  in  half  garden,  half  park 
Btyla  The  Chiswick  gardens  are  to  horticul- 
tnre  what  those  of  Kew  are  to  botany.  The 
other  principal  gardens  are  the  royal  botanic 
and  zoologies  in  Begent's  park.  The  Boyal 
Surrey  gardens,  in  Camberwell,  and  the  Ure- 
mome  gardens,  Chelsea,  have  extensive  grounds, 
but  are  interesting  only  as  places  of  popular 
amusements.  VauxhaU  gardens  were  closed 
as  a  place  of  amusement  in  1859,  the  site  to 
be  covered  with  lines  of  streets  and  terraces. 
Beside  these  parks  and  gardens,  there  are 
many  fine  places  in  almost  all  directions  frt>m 
London,  to  which  the  people  resort  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Among  these  are  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,  Greenwich,  BlackwalL  Gravesend, 
Bichmond,  Hampton  Court,  Blackneath,  &o. — 
Beliffion  is  represented  in  the  whole  metropoli- 
tan district,  according  to  the  census  of  1851,  by 


about  1,100  places  of  worship.  The  London 
directory  of  1857  enumerates  in  the  metropolis 
proper  822  churches  and  chapels,  viz. :  Baptist, 
05;  Calvmist,  7;  Church  of  England,  417; 
Church  of  Scotland,  5;  Friends',  7;  German 
Catholic,  1 ;  Greek  (one  for  the  modem  Greeks, 
and  the  other  for  the  Bussians  in  London),  2 ; 
Independent,  117 ;  Irvingite  or  Catholic  Apos- 
toHo,  6;  Jewish  synagogues,  10;  Lutheran,  5; 
Methodist,  Calvinistic,  4 ;  do.,  New  Connection, 
4 ;  do..  Primitive.  7 ;  Moravian,  1 ;  Mormon,  8 ; 
Presbyterian  (including  2  English  and  1  Free 
church  Presbyterian),  9;  Boman  Catholic  (in- 
cluding Bavarian,  French,  Sardinian,  and  Span- 
ish churches  or  chapels),  28;  Swedish,  French, 
and  Swiss  Protestant,  8 ;  Unitarian,  7;  various 
Protestant  denominations,  12;  WcMsleyan,  68; 
Wesleyan  dissenting,  9.  In  the  directoiy  of 
I860  the  number  of  churches  and  cbiapela 
is  852.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  oldest 
minor  chi^hes  are  St.  Saviour's,  Southwarkj 
with  a  Lady  chapel  and  tomb  of  Gk>wer,  ana 
the  remains  of  Fletcher  and  Masshiger;  the 
Temple  church,  in  the  Inner  Temple,  restored 
in  1842,  with  its  central  portion  modelled  from 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  with  the  tombs  of 
Selden  and  Goldsmith;  Savoy  church,  or  St. 
Mary-le-Savoy,  near  the  Strand,  on  the  site  of 
Savoy  palace,  with  many  ancient  and  quaint 
monuments;  Whitehall  chap^  one  of  the 
chapels  royal,  opposite  the  horse  guards,  the 
flEimous  banquetinff  house  built  by  Inigo  Jones, 
the  ceiling  painted  by  Bubens,  and  the  only  re- 
maining relic  of  Whitehall  palace — Charles  I. 
walked  to  the  scaffold  through  one  of  its  win- 
dows ;  and  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  the  re- 
sort for  public  worship  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  great  occasiona  The  churches  of  a 
date  later  than  1666  are  diiefly  works  of  Wren 
and  his  imitators.  Among  the  principal  church- 
es built  by  that  celebrated  architect  are :  St. 
Stephen's,  Walbrook,  conddered  as  his  master- 
piece; fiow  church,  Cheapside;  St.  Bride's, 
Fleet  street;  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom  hill;  St. 
Clement  Danes ;  and  St.  Magnus,  London  bridge. 
Among  other  noteworthy  places  of  worship  may 
be  mentioned  StI  MartinVin-the-Fields ;  St. 
Mary-le-Strand,  by  Gibbs;  St.  Panoras  new 
church,  by  Mr.  Inwood;  Marylebone  new 
church,  by  Hardwicke;  St  Luke's,  (%elsea; 
and  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  a  fine  specimen 
of  modem  Gothic,  built  at  the  expense  of  Miss 
Coutts.  Among  the  most  popular  are  St  James's, 
Piccadilly,  by  Wren,  and  St  George's,  Hanover 
square,  by  James,  the  latter  the  most  fiiushionable 
for  marriages.  All  these  places  of  worship  be- 
long to  the  established  church.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  other  denominations  are  the  cathe- 
dral-like Apostolic  church  (Irvingite),  in  Gordon 
tt^uare,  and  the  Weslevan  chapel  in  the  City  road, 
with  the  tomb  of  Wesley.  The  foundation  stone 
of  a  tabemade  for  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  laid  on  a 
site  near  the  Elephant  and  Castie,  Kewington, 
Surrey,  Aug.  16, 1859,  the  building  to  accom- 
modate about  5,000  people,  and  tiie  cost,  in- 
cluding the  site,  amounting  to  about  £80,000. 
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Among  the  prindpal  newohnrcbes  are  St.  Mat- 
thew^s,  OaUey  square,  accommodating  abont 
1,000  persons,  and  All  Saints'  chnroh,  Margaret 
street,  the  ehrfd^CBWore  of  modern  meaiiBTiuism, 
of  which  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Dr. 
Pasey  in  1860,  and  which  was  opened  in  1859. 
The  principal  Roman  Catholic  edifice  la  St 
George's  cathedral  in  the  Boman  Catholic  dio- 
cese of  Sonthwark,  at  the  comer  of  the  St. 
Georae's  and  Westminster  roads,  the  largest  Ro- 
man Oatholic  chnrch  in  England  since  the  refor- 
mation, accommodating  8,000 _per8ons.  It  was 
bnilt  in  1840-'48  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pngin.  The 
principal  synagogue  is  in  Great  St.  Helens,  St. 
Mary  Axe,  Leadenhall  street. — ^The  most  impos- 
ing religions  edifices  of  London  are  St.  Paul's 
cathedral  and  Westminster  abbey.  The  former 
stands  at  the  head  of  Ludgate  hill,  on  the  site 
of  old  St  Paul's,  the  origin  of  which  is  traced 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  and 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1666. 
The  present  cathedral  was  completed  in  1711. 
(See  Cathedral.)  Among  its  monuments  are 
those  of  Nelson,  John  Howard,  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  which  that  of  Sir  Charles  N'apier  was  added 
in  1860.  In  the  crypt  are  the  tombs  of  Nelson 
and  Wellington.  In  the  interior  of  the  dome  is 
the  *^  whispering  gallery,"  communicating  with 
the  stone  gallery  on  the  outside  of  the  dome, 
whence  the  outer  golden  gallery  at  the  apex 
is  reached,  which  affords  a  noble  view  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  The  whole  ascent 
is  by  616  steps,  of  which  the  first  260  are  com- 
paratively easy  and  well  lighted.  In  the  S. 
W.  tower  are  tiie  dock  room  and  the  great  bell, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  about  10  feet.  The 
charity  children  of  London  assemble  once  a 
year  in  the  cathedral.  St.  Paul's  is  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  the  see  of  London.  Its  admin- 
istration is  under  the  charge  of  a  dean  and 
chapter,  consisting  of  4  resident  canons,  ^i^ 
bendaries,  and  various  minor  officers. — ^West- 
minster abbey,  in  the  West  End,  existed  before 
the  end  of  the  8th,  and  is  traced  back  to  the  early 
part  of  the  7th  century.  The  larger  portion  of 
it  in  its  present  condition  was  completed  in  1245. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  irregular  cross. 
Its  length,  exclusive  of  Henry  YII.'s  chapel,  is 
511  feet;  extreme  breadth  at  the  transept,  268; 
height  of  the  nave  102,  and  of  the  towers  226 
feet.  Soon  after  the  revolution,  the  abbey,  which 
had  suffered  much  during  the  civil  wars,  was 
repaired,  and  the  western  towers  were  added 
by  Wren,  but  in  a  mixed  Grecian  and  Gothic 
style  which  occasioned  much  criticism.  On 
approaching  Victoria  street  from  Parliament 
street,  the  buttresses  and  pinnacles  and  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  abbey  gradually  open  to 
view.  The  British  sovereigns,  from  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  Queen  Victoria,  have  been  crowned 
'  in  Westminster  abbe^,  and  many  of  them  are 
buried  there,  some  with,  others  without  monu- 
ments. Surrounding  tlie  E.  end  in  a  semicircle 
are  9  chapels,  the  most  interesting  of  which 
are  ^ose  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  beyond  the 
altar,  and  of  Henry  VII^  which  forms  the  east- 


ern extremity  of  the  abbey.  The  centre  of  tbe 
former  chapel  is  occupied  by  the  ahrine  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  formerly  richly  inlaid  with 
mosaic  work.  Henry  VII.'s  ehi^el  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  tiie  architecture  of  tiie  lime  ci  that 
monarch,  who  founded  it  The  monnments  dl 
Queen  Elizabeib  and  the  queen  of  Scotland  are 
in  the  N.  and  S.  aisles  of  the  chapel  respectively. 
In  the  south  transept,  in  and  near  Poets'  corner, 
are  monuments  to  most  of  the  great  p^oets  of  the 
country ;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  Doth  aislea  of  the 
nave  and  choir,  are  monuments  to  other  distin- 
guished persons,  including  notabilities  In  aD  de- 
partments of  life.  Among  those  buried  tliere 
most  recently  are  Stephenson  and  Brunei  the  en- 
nneers,  and  Macaulay  the  historian.  The  new 
Westminster  memorial,  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  honcr 
of  Lord  Raglan  and  other  old  Weatminater 
scholars  who  died  in  the  Crimea,  is  to  be  erect- 
ed at  Dean's  yard,  oppoate  the  W.  end  of  Weat- 
minster  abbey.  Beligious  service  is  perf<»ined 
daily  in  the  abbey,  and  the  services  on  Sun- 
day are  numerously  attended,  though  the 
voice  of  the  preacher  can  only  be  heard  \(j 
a  minority  of  the  congregation.  Westminster 
abbey  is  officially  called  the  collegiate  chnrch 
of  St.  Peter^s,  Westminster,  and  is  governed 
by  a  dean  and  chapter  of  8  prebendariea,  and 
other  officers. — ^Beside  the  churches,  there 
are  various  societies  for  religions  purposes^ 
as  the  society  for  promoting  Christian  mowl- 
edge,  the  religious  tract  society,  the  London  and 
the  church  missionary  societies,  the  sodety  for 
propagatinff  the  gospel  in  forei^  parts,  and  the 
British  and  foreign  Bible  society.  There  are 
about  YOO  Sunday  schools  (nearly  400  supported 
by  the  dissenting  bodies,  259  by  the  established 
church,  5  by  Boman  Catholics,  8  by  Unitarians, 
and  the  rest  by  various  denominations),  attend- 
ed by  nearly  189,000  of  both  sexes,  the  girii 
slightly  preponderating. — Charity  is  extended 
to  the  paupers  of  London  by  the  public  poor- 
houses  and  workhouses,  where  about  100,000 
are  annually  relieved.  The  receipts  of  poor 
rates  are  expected  to  amount  in  1860  to  about 
£1,500,000.  Beside  this  relief  granted  by  law 
in  the  most  extreme  cases  of  destitution,  there 
are  nearly  600  institutions,  chiefly  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  spending  about 
£2,000,000  for  the  relief  of  all  sorts  of  phyacil 
and  mental  diseases,  for  the  suppression  of  vice, 
for  the  deliverance  of  poor  debtora  in  prison,  for 
the  reform  of  prostitutes,  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  &c.  The  education  of  poor 
children  in  the  so  called  ragged  schoola  has  of 
late  years  received  a  great  impulse  from  the  ef- 
forts of  many  eminent  philanthropists.  About 
20,000  children  are  now  annually  rescued  from 
a  life  of  crime  by  the  aid  of  these  instituti<Mi8. 
Poor  children  are  also  educated  in  the  foundEsg 
hospital,  so  called  because  originaDy  intended  for 
foundlings  exclusively,  and  in  various  other  in- 
stitutions, beside  the  ragged  schools  proper.  The 
^'Albert  Institution"  in  Gravel  lane,  Blackfnars 
road,  was  opened  in  Aug.  1859,  in  one  of  the 
most  disreputable  neighborhoods  in  London,  as  a 
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rdbnoaloryestabUshmeot  It  oomprises  inftikti 
ragged,  and  Sanday  sohoola^  a  reading  room,  a  li* 
bnuy,  bathfl,  waabhonaee,  and  ohei^^donnitoriea. 
The  nomber  of  auoh  inatitotions  is  increasing. 
The  number  of  hospitals,  infirmaries,  disnensa* 
ries,  and  other  establishments  of  the  kinq,  was 
ial869abont200.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
are  Chelsea  hospital  for  old  and  disabled  soldiers, 
and  Greenwich  hospital  Ibr  disabled  sailors. 
(8ee  Chxlsia,  and  Gbekstwiob.)  The  most  ex- 
tensive bospiud  in  the  city  of  London  is  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, West  Bmithfield,  which  relieyes  an« 
noiUly  upward  of  70,000  ont-door  and  in-door 
patients.  The  two  other  greatest  hospitals  of 
London  are  on  the  Surrey  side— St  Thomas's 
in  High  street,  Sonthwark,  and  Guy's  hospital 
in  its  vicmity,  which  supports  a  separate  lyings 
in  asylum.  Similar  institutions  are  the  Lcmdon 
On  1869, 28,290  patients^  Westminster,  Charing 
Cross,  Middlesex,  and  other  hospitals.  Among 
special  hospitals  are  those  for  small  pox  in  Up- 
per Holloway,  for  consumption  in  Brompton 
and  in  the  City  road,  for  diseases  of  the  eye  in 
Finsbury  and  Charing  Cross,  and  the  royal  or- 
thopedic hospital,  Oxford  street  Cm  1859, 1,400 
cases  of  dnb-foot).  The  foundation  stone  of  the 
Boyal  Victoria  patriotic  asylum,  Wandsworth 
common,  for  800  orphan  daughters  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines,  to  be  endowed  from  the 
royal  patriotic  fund,  was  laid  bv  the  queen, 
July  11, 1857.  The  new  national  hospital  for 
the  paralyzed  and  epileptic  was  opened  in  1860 
in  Whiteohapel,  and  pUioed  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Brown-S4quard.  The  best  known  lu- 
natic asylum,  the  name  of  which  has  often 
been  generally  applied  to  establishments  for 
Uie  insane,  is  Bedlam,  or  more  properly  Beth- 
lehem hospital,  called  so  after  the  priory  of 
St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  from  which  it  origi- 
nated in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  After 
various  vicissitudes  the  old  building  was  taken 
down  and  the  first  stone  of  the  present  hos- 
pital, in  St.  George's  fields,  was  laid  in  1812. 
It  is  a  fine  building,  nearly  700  feet  long,  the 
oentre  being  surmounted  by  a  dome  and  sup^ 
ported  by  6  Ionic  columns.  The  patients  are 
treated  with  great  skill  and  kindness.  The  wo- 
men are  suppued  with  pianos,  and  the  men  with 
billiards  and  other  amusements.  A  few  cells 
are  lined  and  floored  with  India  rubber  and 
oork,  against  which  the  most  insane  i>erson  m&r 
fling  himself  without  possibility  of  iigury.  It 
can  accommodate  about  500.  Lock  hospital,  in 
Harrow  road,  was  established  for  the  cure  of  fe- 
males suffering  from  disorders  contracted  by  a 
vicious  course  of  Ufe,  and  supports  a  chiwel  and 
an  asylum  for  the  reception  of  penitent  females 
recovered  in  the  hospital.  The  Dreadnought  or 
seaman's  hospital  ship,  called  after  a  ship  of  war 
of  that  name^  is  moorod  in  the  river  off  Green- 
wich and  accessible  to  sick  sailors  of  all  na- 
tions. Tbe  leacUng  charities  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  the  school  for  the  in- 
digent blind,  St.  George's  fields,  Snrrey;  tlie 
London  sociely  for  teaching  the  blind  to  read, 
in  Avenue  road,  St  John's  Wood ;  and  the  aaj- 


Inm  for  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  Old  Kent 
road,  Surrey.  There  is  also  a  seaman's  home 
near  the  London  docks,  which  rescues  annually 
from  8,000  to  5,000  sailors  from  the  dirty  and 
disreputable  lodging  houses  which  disgrace  the 
courts  and  alleys  of  Wapping,  ShadweU,  and 
East  Smithfield.— Edocation  now  receives  in- 
creased attention  in  London.  Of  public  day 
schools  there  were  nearly  900  in  1851,  attended 
b^  167,298  schokrs  (97,675  boys  and  69,628 
girls),  and  of  private  day  schools  8,700,  usually 
attended  by  87,000  of  both  sexes.  The  uni- 
versity of  London,  established  in  1886,  consiBts 
of  government  examiners  who  are  authorized 
to  confer  degrees  in  art,  law,  and  medidne 
upon  the  graduates  of  University  and  King's 
colleges  in  London,  and  other  proprietary  estab- 
lishments of  a  similar  character.  It  is  constitut- 
ed for  the  sol^  purpose  of  promoting  knowledge 
without  distinction  of  sect,  rank,  or  party,  and 
of  ascertaining  the  proficiency  of  candidates  for 
academical  honors.  A  new  charter  was  granted 
to  the  university  in  1858,  and  if  the  right  pro- 
posed by  the  new  reform  bill  brought  before 
parliament  in  the  session  of  1860  should  ulti- 
mately be  attuned,  the  university  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  representative  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, to  fill  which  the  names  of  Sir  John 
Bomilly  and  others  have  already  been  men- 
tioned (June,  1860).  The  present  chancellor  of 
the  university  is  Earl  Granville,  and  tbe  vice* 
chancellor  Sir  John  George  Shaw-Lefevre,  the 
son  of  the  former  speaker  of  the  house  of  con^> 
mons.  Univernty  college.  Grower  street  (origin 
nally  called  London  university),  opened  in  1828, 
teaches  most  branches  of  learning  excepting  di- 
vinity, and  is  open  to  aU  religions  denominations. 
Lord  Brougham,  the  principal  promoter  of  this 
institution,  continues  to  be  president  King's 
coUeffe,  Somerset  house,  the  rival  institution,  and 
founded  in  the  same  year,  resembles  the  former 
in  almost  every  req>ect,  except  that  divinity  is 
taught  there  under  the  auspices  of  the  estab* 
lished  church.  The  new  college  for  Indepen- 
dents possesses  a  &cnlty  of  theology  and  a  facul- 
ty of  arts.  St  Paul's  school,  founded  in  1509, 
where  Milton  was  educated,  was  rebuilt  in  ita 
present  form  in  1828.  Among  tbe  other  note- 
worthy institutions  are  St  Peter's  college,  or 
Westminster  school,  where  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden, 
Locke,  and  Gibbon  received  their  education ; 
merchant  tailors'  school,  charterhouse  school, 
and  the  school  called  Ohrist's  hospital,  ^ee 
Ohabtxbhousb,  and  Ohrist's  Hospital.)  The 
dty  of  London  school  for  tbe  sons  of  persons 
of  the  middle  class  was  establiBhed  in  1885.  A 
government  school  of  design  or  department  of 

Eractical  art  was  established  in  Marlborouffh 
ouse  and  Somerset  house  In  1887,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  board  of  trade.  The  Wesleyan 
normal  college,  Westminster,  was  established  in 
1850;  and  there  is  another  normal  school  at 
Falham*  Medical  and  surgical  schools  are  at- 
tached to  the  great  hom)itals,  and  there  are 
several  distinct  colleges  for  the  study  of  those 
sdenoes ;  the  college  of  physicians  in  Pall  Mall 
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and  of  snrgeoDs  in  Lincoln's  Inn  fields  hold 
examinations  for  licenses  or  diplomas  to  prac- 
tise in  the  respective  profeesicms.  Knowledge 
is  greatlj  fostered  in  London  by  the  increas- 
ing nnmber  of  mechanics'  institutes  and  liter- 
ary societies.  The  daily  and  periodical  Jonr- 
nals  and  magazines,  nearly  600  in  nnmber, 
diffbse  a  vast  amount  of  intelligence  among 
many  people  who  cannot  afford  an  expensive 
eda<Mition.  Literature  and  learning  are  fbrther 
promoted  by  the  library  of  the  British  musenm 
and  other  libraries,  especially  pablic  circnlat- 
ing  libraries,  which  abound  in  many  parts  of 
London,  the  London  library  in  St.  James's 
sqnare,  with  about  80,000  volumes,  being  the 
largest  of  the  kind.  Many  of  the  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  the  various  branches  of  science, 
as  the  royal  society,  the  zoolog^cal^  geographi- 
cal, astronomical,  geological,  Asiatic,  and  Lin- 
n»an  societies,  and  London  and  Kiddiesex  ar- 
ohiBological  society,  have  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion and  influence.  The  polytechnic  institution 
aims  by  its  exhibitions  and  by  lectures  delivered 
there  to  popularize  the  mechanical  sciences. 
Prof.  Faraday  and  other  eminent  men  lecture 
at  the  royal  institution  in  Albemarle  street, 
from  the  same  desk  from  which  Ooleridge,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  and  Sydney  Smith  once  en- 
lightened their  audiences.  The  number  of  insti- 
tutions of  a  similar  dass,  which  are  all  liberally 
supplied  with  books  and  newspapers,  is  already 
great,  and  is  continually  increasing.  There  are 
collections  of  natural  historv  in  the  British  mu- 
seum and  in  various  other  localities. — ^The  fine 
arts  are  promoted  by  the  celebrated  Elgin  and 
Townley  marbles  and  by  the  collections  of  stat- 
uary and  pictures  in  the  national  gallery.  The 
principal  private  collections  are  those  of  the 
queen,  the  duke  Sutherland,  marquis  of  West- 
minster, earl  of  Ellesmere,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr. 
Hope,  Mr.  Thomas  Bari^,  &c.  The  royal  acad- 
emy, where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  once  pres- 
ident and  lecturer,  and  where  annual  exhibi- 
tions are  held,  the  British  institution,  the  society 
of  painters  in  water  colors,  and  the  society  of 
British  artists  in  Suffolk  street,  are  among  the 
principal  art  associations.  The  new  Kensing- 
ton museum  was  opened  in  1857,  and  contains 
now  the  galleries  of  modem  English  art.  The 
Ellison  gallery,  consisting  of  60  original  Eng- 
lish water  color  pictures,  was  presented  to  it 
in  1860  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ellison.  The  Yemon 
and  Turner  pictures  were  removed  in  1869  from 
Marlborough  house  to  a  part  of  the  same  build- 
ing acljoining  the  Sheepshank  gallery.  Some 
20  acres  of  the  adjoining  grounds  are  being  con- 
verted into  gardens  for  the  horticultural  society, 
to  be  provided  with  a  conservatory,  so  as  to 
form  a  winter  garden.  New  museums  in  the 
Kew  gardens  and  the  East  Lidia  house  were 
also  opened  in  1867,  the  latter  for  Indian  works 
of  art,  which  will  soon  probably  be  removed 
to  the  British  museum,  the  sale  of  the  E.  I.  house 
being  proposed.  The  chief  art  organ  is  the 
^'Art  Journal;"  the  "Athenieum"  and  other 
literary  journals  also  devote  much  attention  to 


the  discusdon  of  art    There  is  an  institotimi  for 
civil  enflineers,  and  one  of  British  ardjtects. 
The  architectural  union,  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  building  for  the  meetings 
and  exhibitions  of  the  various  archlteotnral  sc 
cieties,  in  1867  took  a  house  in  Oondmt  street, 
and  have  erected  there  8  galleries.    The  female 
school  of  art  and  design  has  been  attended 
since  1852  by  about  100  pupils  annually,  and 
in  1860  numbered  118.    The  monumentB  and 
statues  of  London  are  not  remarkable  for  ar-, 
tistic  beauty.     They  are  chiefly  in  honor  of 
tiie  various  sovereigns,  and  of  statesmen  and 
warriors,  as  Pitt,  Fox,  Oanning,  and  Wellington. 
An  archsQoIogical  institute  and  assocnation'vere 
established  in  1848.     London,  especially  the 
most  ancient  part  of  it,  the  *^ci^,"  abounds 
in  every  direction  with  objects  of  study  for  the 
archiBologist  and  historian.    The  most  remark- 
able of  the  kind  is  afforded  by  the  tower  of 
London,  with  its  collections  of  armor,  the  Jewel 
house  containing  the  regalia  and  coronation 
plate,  and  the  Beauchamp  tower  in  which  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  oonfinea.    Opposite  the  vest- 
em  angle  or  bastion  of  the  tower  is  the  spot 
on  Tower  hill  famous  for  executions;  and  near 
the  traitors*  gate,  midway  in  the  tower  vail 
which  faces  the  Thames,  is  the  so  called  Bloody 
tower,  from  the  cruel  deeds  with  which  it  is 
associated. — ^The  art  of  music  is  encouraged  in 
London  by  the  royal  academy  of  music,  by  the 
sacred  harmonic  concerts  at  Exeter  hall,  the 

Shilharmonio  and  several  other  societies,  and 
it.  Hullah's  concerts  in  8t.  Martin's  hall  (St 
James's  hall,  a  new  hall  for  musical  and  other 
public  entertainments  and  purposes,  burger  than 
St.  Martin's  but  smaller  than  Exeter  hall,  vas 
opened  in  1868),  and  by  Her  Mdesty's  theatre, 
or  the  Italian  opera  house,  in  the  Haymarket 
The  new  Italian  opera  house  in  Ck>vent  garden, 
of  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  La  Seals  at 
Milan,  and  about  }  larger  in  size  than  the  the- 
atre which  was  burned  down  in  1856,  was  bailt 
by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  and  opened  in  May,  1868. 
Its  length  is  240,  breadth  128,  and  height  nea^ 
ly  100  feet,  and  it  can  accommodate  from  2,000 
to  2,600.  The  English  and  German  operas  abo 
flourish  in  London,  but  only  at  intervals.  Dnuy 
Lane  is  the  oldest  theatre  in  London.  Among 
popular  theatres  are  the  Princess^  Lvceum,  the 
Haymarket.  and  the  Adelphi.  Sadler's  WeUs 
theatre  has  become  the  home  of  the  Shakespear- 
ian drama.  The  Olympic  and  Marylebone  are 
also  theatres  of  considerable  reputation  in  tiMur 
immediate  localities.  French  plays  are  girtf^ 
during  the  season  at  St  James's  theatre.  Among 
the  smaller  theatres  are  those  of  the  city  of  Loo- 
don  and  Garrick  and  Surrey  gardens,  and  Burr^ 
or  circus  theatre  in  Blackfriars  road.  The  most 
democratic  place  of  theatrical  entertainment « 
the  large  Victoria  theatre,  in  Waterloo  BridM 
road,  Lambeth,  holding  about  2,000  people. 
New  theatres  are  the  New  Adelphi,  holding 
1,400  persons;  the  Britannia  theatre,  Hozto^ 
one  of  the  somewhat  anomalous  nlaoes  of 
amusement,  and  now  the  largest  tneatze  in 
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London,  aocommodattng  about  8,500  persons; 

and  the  New  Pavilion,  Wnitechi^l,  intended  for 
one  of  the  lowliest  andienoes  of  the  metropolis. 
AsUey^s  amphitheatre  near  Westminster  bridge 
is  fimioas  for  its  eonestrian  performances,  and  is 
now  used  both  as  weatre  and  amphitheatre.  The 
foundation  stone  of  a  royal  dramado  college  was 
laid  Jnne  1, 1860. — ^The  prinoiDal  dub  houses  in 
Pall  Mall  are  the  Armv  and  Navy,  Athensdum, 
Carlton,  Ginards,  Oxford  and  OambridgCLBeform, 
Travellers^  United  Service,  and  United  Universl* 
ty.  In  St.  James's  street  are  Arthur's,  Boodle's, 
Brooks's,  the  Conservative,  and  White's.  The 
Junior  United  Service  dub,  rebuilt  and  enlarg- 
ed in  1857,  is  in  Charles. street,  St  James's; 
the  Windham  in  St  James's  square;  the  Union 
in  Trafjftlgar  square ;  the  Oriental  in  Hanover 
square ;  the  Parthenon  in  Regent  street,  to  which 
was  Joined  in  1864  the  Erechtheum ;  the  City 
olub^  in  Old  Broad  street  The  Garrick  dub, 
named  after  David  Garrick,  and  combining  the 
advantages  of  a  dub  with  those  of  literary  so- 
ciety, is  in  King  street,  Co  vent  garden.  Brooks's 
is  the  &mous  old  whig,  and  Boodle's  the  equally 
cdebrated  old  tory  club.  The  Carlton,  the  Con- 
servative, and  the  Reform  dubs  are  also  of  a  polit- 
ical nature,  the  first  two  tory  and  conservative, 
and  the  last  liberal.  The  two  United  Service 
dubs  and  the  Anny  and  Navy  dub  are  exdusive- 
lyprofessionaL  The  Athenssum  is  stron^y  in- 
fused with  aliterary  and  artistic  dement  White's 
is  the  oldest  and  most  exclusive,  and  is  intimatel v 
associated  with  Addison  and  Stede,  and  Whitens 
chocolate  house  of  the  ^^Tatler;"  the  number 
of  members  is  usually  limited,  but  varies  from 
500  to  2,000.  There  are  on  the  whole  over  20 
large  club  houses  in  London,  all  nearly  in  one 
locality,  either  in  or  clustering  round  Pall  Mall 
and  St  James's  street  The  Whittington  dub 
and  metropolitan  Athennnm  is  an  institution  in 
Arundel  street.  Strand,  established  munly  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  the  conveniences  of  a  chei^ 
dub  for  men  and  women  in  the  middling  walks 
of  life,  but  counting  many  literary  persons 
among  its  members. — ^The  law  is  represented  in 
London  by  4  great  inns  or  societies:  the  Inner 
Temple,  ICiddle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
Gray's  Inn.  (See  Inns  of  Coubt.)  The  most 
important  courts  of  law  are  held  partly  in  Lin- 
corn's  Inn  and  partly  in  a  wing  attached  to  the 
W.  side  of  Westminster  hall,  which  forms  the 
vestibule  to  the  houses  of  parliament  The 
courts  are  those  of  queen's  bench,  common 
pleas,  and  excheauer,  of  the  chancellor,  master 
of  the  rolls,  lord  justices  of  appeal,  and  vice- 
chancellors.  In  vacation,  the  chancellor  holds 
his  court  in  the  old  hall,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
the  master  of  the  rolls  in  Rolls  court,  Chancery 
lane.  The  ecdesiastical  and  admiralty  courts 
sit  at  doctors'  commons.  The  new  court  for 
divorce  and  matrimonial  causes  hdd  its  first 
meeting  May  10, 1858.  The  bankruptcv  court 
in  Bannghiul  street,  the  insolvent  oebtors' 
court  in  Portugal  street,  the  courts  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, 10  of  the  new  county  courts  for  the  de> 


cision  of  daims  under  £60,  and  various  minor 
courts,  make  up  the  sum  totsl  of  London  courts, 
irrespective  of  the  principal  or  the  central  crim- 
inal court  held  at  the  Old  Bailey,  which  pre- 
sents a  painful  and  gloomy  appearance  from  the 
aggravated  nature  of  the  of»nces  tried  there. 
The  lord  mayor  is  the  nominal  president  of  this 
court,  but  two  Judges  selected  each  term  ftx>m 
the  Judges  of  the  queen's  bench,  exchequer, 
and  common  pleas  try  most  of  tiie  cases;  a 
few  being  also  presided  over  by  the  recoider 
or  common  sergeant  of  the  city  of  London. 
The  vicinity  of  this  court  is  haunted  by  the 
refuse  of  London  lawyers  and  by  some  of  the 
worst  dasses  of  London  society.  Inferior 
offences  are  tried  before  the  assistant  Judge  at 
the  Middlesex  sessions  houses.  The  lora  mayor 
presides  over  a  court  at  the  mansion  house,  and 
one  of  the  aldermen  holds  a  court  in  Guildhall 
to  judge  matters  of  smaller  import ;  beside  which 
there  are  11  metropolitan  police  courts  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  city,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  home  secretary,  making  altogether  IS 
police  courts,  the  magistrates  of  which  have  the 
power  to  inflict  fines  and  imprisonment  for  small 
offences  and  disorderly  conduct,  also  to  inquire 
resting  capital  crimes,  and  to  send  prisoners 
for  trial  at  the  central  criminal  court  in  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  police  force  acting  under  the  com- 
missioner of  police,  consisting  of  18  divisions, 
is  about  6,000,  and  that  under  the  corporation 
of  the  dty  of  London  nearly  600.  The  annual 
number  of  offenders  against  the  laws  is  about 
100,000.  The  number  of  persons  confined  for 
debt  in  Queen's  and  Whitecross  street  prison  is 
about  8,000  annually.  Horsemonger  lane  gaol 
also  includes  debtors.  Of  prisons  for  criminals 
there  are  12  in  the  metropolis;  the  most  noted 
is  Newgate,  in  front  of  which  are  executed 
those  sentenced  to  death  for  capital  crimes 
committed  in  London  and  Middlesex.  Convict 
prisons  under  the  charge  of  the  government  are 
jTillbank  (for  males  and  females),  Pentonville 
(males),  Brixton  (females),  and  Fulham  refuge; 
beside  which  there  are  the  new  house  of  cor- 
rection at  HoUoway,  the  Cold  Bath  prison 
near  Gray's  Inn  lane,  the  house  of  detention  in 
Clerkenwell,  te.  The  number  of  persons  an- 
nually confined  in  the  principal  gaols  some- 
times exceeds  40,000.^tate  affaurs  are  con« 
ducted  in  the  government  buildings  in  White- 
hall and  Downing  street^  and  the  legislature 
transacts  its  business  in  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, in  the  new  palace  of  Westminster,  which 
occupies  the  site,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
of  the  old  house  of  parliament,  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1834.  The  new  palace  at  Westmin- 
ster is  approaching  completion.  It  will  cover 
an  area  of  upward  of  8  ao^s,  and  comprise  1,100 
apartments,  iodnding  the  houses  of  lords  and 
commons,  the  oentrd  hall,  St.  Stephen's  hdl, 
te.,  each  equal  in  itself  to  a  building  of  extra* 
ordinary  magnitude  and  splendor,  and  more 
than  2  miles  of  corridors  and  passages.  The 
original  estimate  of  the  cost  was  about  2700,000, 
but  it  IB  believed  to  have  reached  in  1860  up- 
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Irard  of  £a,00a,000«  In  1867  the  gOTeroment 
offered  premiums  for  a  block  plan  whioh  should 
exhibit  the  best  scheme  for  the  concentration 
of  the  principal  government  offices,  on  a  site 
lying  between  Whitehall  and  the  new  palace 
at  Westminster,  and  extending  from  the  park 
to  the  river;  and  also  dedgns  for  two  build- 
ings,  as  parts  of  the  general  scheme,  for  the  de- 
partment of  the  secretary  of  state  lor  foreign 
affiiirs  and  for  that  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
war.  A  new  India  house  is  also  to  be  erected, 
the  old  East  India  house  in  Leadenhall  street 
being  inconveniently  located  for  business  trans- 
actions since  1658,  when  the  Indian  government 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  crown.  Lambeth 
palace,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Thames,  has  been 
thepakce  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  from 
at  least  the  13th  century.  (See  Lahbxth.) 
The  royal  palaces  are  Buckingham  palace,  the 
only  town  residence  of  the  sovereign ;  St  James's^ 
in  Pall  Mall,  portions  of  which  are  inhabited  by 
the  Chunbridge  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  Ken- 
sington palace,  westward  of  Hyde  park  and  be- 
tween the  Kensington  and  Bayswater  roads,  in 
which  Queen  Victoria  was  bom,  and  which 
serves  in  part  as  a  reridenoe  for  persons  emnloy- 
ed  at  the  royal  court.  These  palaces  are  of  litUe 
architectural  significance.  The  palaces  of  Hamp- 
ton Court  and  Windsor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don, are  mi^h  more  interesting. — ^The  troops  sta- 
tioned in  London  number  about  5,000,  connsting 
of  2  regiments  of  life  guards  and  horse  guards 
and  5  battalions  of  foot  guards.  The  metropolis 
returns  16  members  to  the  house  of  commons,  4 
for  the  city  of  London,  including  in  1860  Lord 
John  Bussell  and  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild, 
.  and  2  each  for  tlie  city  of  Westminster  and  the  5 
boroughs.  Greenwich  also  returns  2  membm^ 
Chctoa,  Kensington,  Brompton,  and  other  dis- 
tricts not  induded  in  any  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  or  cities,  form  part  of  the  constituency 
of  Middlesex.  Some  of  the  more  populous  dis- 
tricts, as  Kensington  and  Chelsea,  will  probably 
soon  become  independent  parliamentary  bor- 
oughs with  the  right  of  returning  2  members.-— 
The  government  of  the  greater  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis is  under  the  charae  of  the  home  secre- 
tary, and  administered  under  his  instructions  by 
the  commissioners  of  police;  but  that  portion 
known  as  the  city  is  under  the  exclusive  super- 
intendence of  the  corporation  of  London,  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  wealthy  municipal 
bodies  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  the  lord 
mayor,  the  court  of  aldermen,  having  25  mem- 
bers exclusive  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  206 
common  council  men.  The  lord  mayor  is  elect- 
ed annnidly  from  the  court  of  aldermen;  he 
must  have  previously  served  as  sheriff,  and  may 
be  reelected.  The  right  of  nominating  two  al- 
dermen worthy  of  promotion  to  the  mayoralty 
is  restricted  to  those  freemen  of  the  city  who 
have  been  admitted  into  the  livery  of  their 
respective  guilds;  the  aldermen  then  decide 
which  of  the  two  is  to  be  elected.  The  alder- 
men hold  office  for  life.  They  are  elected  one 
for  each  of  the  26  wards  of  the  city,  and  all  res- 


ident  freemen  are  entitled  to  a  vote  in  tin 
election  of  their  ward,  whether  liveiyinen  or 
not.    The  number  of  Uverymen  varies  between 
6,000  and  T,000.    Their  guilds  number  npwaid 
of  80,  89  of  which  have  separate  halle,  the  rest 
meeting  in  Guildhall  or  in  taverns.  AniODg  theee 
there  are  12  formerly  called  honorable  eomps- 
nies,  and  still  holding  a  certain  preSmineDee; 
they  are  the  mercers,  grocers,  drapen,  Mf 
mongers,  goldsmiths,  skinners,  merchant  t^m 
hab^ashers,  salters,  ironmongers,  vintnera,  ana 
dothworkers.    The  guild  of  saddlers  is  tradi- 
tionally the  oldest  of  them  all ;  saddles  were 
known  in  London  as  early  as  A.  D.  600.    Many 
of  the  guilds  are  possessed  of  large  nroperty,  and 
dispense  the  most  lavish  hospitality  in  their 
halls.   Fishmongers*  hall,  mercers' hall,  grooers* 
hall,  merchant  tailors'  hall,  the  new  dothwork* 
era'  hall  in  Mincing  lane,  and,  above  all,  gold- 
smiths' hall,  are  among  the  finest    These  gnOds 
are  intimately  coimeoted  with  the  corporatica 
of  London.    The  guildhall,  in  which  tiie  dne 
deliberative  assembly  meets,  is  a  large  but  net 
very  remarkable  building.    The  lord  major  is 
the  representative  of  royalty  in  the  cirii  gov- 
ernment of  the  city,  chief  commissioner  (^ 
its  lieutenancy,  and  conservator  of  the  rifer 
Thames;  and  on  the  death  of  a  sovereign  he 
becomes  pro  Urn,  a  member  of  the  privy  coon* 
oil.    He  has  the  firee  use  of  the  mansion  boan» 
beade  the  salary  of  £8,000  per  annum,  bat  is 
expected  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  me- 
tropolis for  hospitality.    The  day  on  which  be 
enters  into  office  (Nov.  9)  is  kept  as  a  partitl 
holiday  in  the  city.    He  then  proceeds  in  stste 
to  Westminster  hall,  where  he  is  sworn  in,  and 
in  the  evening  he  gives  a  SQUsptnons  banqnet 
in  guildhall,  which  is  attended  by  muisten 
and  other  public  personages. — ^The  fdlowji^ 
are  the  principal  markets  of  London.    Tbe 
metropolitan  cattle  market,  between  laUngton 
and  Camden  Town,  opened  in  1856,  Qcea\Am 
80  acres.    Smithfield,  on  which  the  old  cattle 
market  stood,  is  famous  in  history  for  its  Joost^ 
tournaments,  executions,  and  burnings,  and  for 
the  Bartholomew  fair,  which  was  held  there. 
Billingsgate,  the  great  fish  market,  is  a  little 
below  London  bridge  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames.    (See  BnxiNGflOATS.)    Covent  Qv 
den  market  is  the  great  finit,  yegetable,  and 
herb  market,  with  the  finest  flowers  and  fruits 
in  the  world.    Newgate  market,  the  great  ca^ 
oass  market,  has  been  likened  on  market  mo^ 
logs  to  one  oontinnous  butchers'  tray,  the  Weei 
End  carcass  butchers  coming  here  en  mamftf 
almost  all  their  meat.    LeadenhaU  mark^  * 
large  market  for  butchers'  meat,  fish,  pmuti^ 
vegetables,  leather,  hides,  bacon,  dec.,  is  atoalM 
in  Leadenhall  street  between  Gracechurch  street 
and  the  East  India  house.     Of  the  minor  nu- 
kets  of  London,  Hungerford  and  Farringdon 
marketa  are  the  largest  The  latter  is  the  great 
market  for  water  cresses,  and  is  crowded  with 
the  masses  of  the  poorer  popolation,  paroea- 
larly  eariy  on  Monday  morning.    The  meet  val- 
uable horses  an  sold  at  TatteraaU'a,  Grcsvew 
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place,  ORlled  so  after  Biobard  TattomSy  origi* 
nall^  a  training  groom  of  the  dnke  of  King- 
gton,  who  made  his  fbrtone  by  pnrohafljiig  for 
£2,600  the  celebrated  horse  Hi^flyer.  Dnr^ 
ing  the  great  races  at  Epsom  and  Derby,  Tat- 
tenants  presents  a  most  animated  appearance, 
the  bettmg  there  regnkting  that  of  the  whole 
conntiT.  In  connection  with  Tattersall^s  is  a 
snbscnnption  room  nnder  the  superintendence 
of  the  Jockey  dnb  in  Old  Bond  street,  which  is 
attended  by  all  the  patrons  of  the  inrt  Ear 
markets  are  held  at  the  east  end  of  WhiteohapeL 
at  Oomberland  market,  Begent^s  park,  as  well 
as  in  Smithfleld.  Rag  fidr  k  held  in  Middlesex 
street,  near  Tower  hill,  and  is  almost  ezdosirelT 
devoted  to  transactions  in  old  wearing  anparel. 
Another  market  of  the  kind  in  Honnosditch 
ocenpies  a  square  open  area  a  little  off  the  street, 
and  u  of  a  somewhat  more  misoellaneons  char- 
acter;  broken  umbrellas,  old  iron,  bones,  pieces 
of  dd  harness,  all  sorts  of  wearing  apparel,  and 
articles  of  the  meanest  description,  are  here 
brought  together.  The  metropolis  consumes  in 
one  year  about  1,700,000  quarters  of  wheat,  860,- 
000  bullocks,  1,600,000  sheep,  80,000  calves. 
40,000  pigs  (beside  large  quantities  of  ham  and 
bacon),  4,000,000  head  of  poultry,  2,000,000 
game,  over  460,000,000  lbs.  of  fish  (more  than 
half  of  which  are  herrings),  800,000  barrels  of 
oysters,  825,000,000  lbs.  of  potatoes,  90,000,000 
lbs.  of  cabbages  T50,000  bushels  of  apples,  and 
75,000,000  foreign  eggs.  For  the  annual  sup- 
ply of  milk  and  cream  over  18,000  cows  are 
required.  The  consumption  of  porter  and 
ale  reaches  nearly  45,000,000  gallons,  beside 
2,000,000  of  spirits,  and  70,000  pipes  of  wine, 
chiefly  sherry  and  port.  The  new  commercial 
treaty  with  France  will  probably  tend  to  popu- 
larize in  London  the  nse  of  the  cheap  French 
wines.  The  number  of  beer  and  gin  shops, 
many  of  the  latter  appropriately  called  gin 
palaces,  is  8,000.  The  arterial  system  supplies 
85,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day.  The 
mtin  drainage  of  the  metropolis  has  been  placed 
since  1858  in  the  hands  of  the  metropolitan 
board  of  works.  The  sewerage  carries  off  10,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  refuse.  Exclusive  of  the 
coal  brought  by  railway,  8,000,000  tons  are  an- 
nually imported  by  water.  The  smoke  of  the 
ooal  may  DC  traced  at  times  at  a  distance  of  40 
m.  To  light  the  metropolis  6,000.000  to  7,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  requireo,  independent 
of  the  consumption  of  oil,  candles,  &c.  About 
82,000  tailors,  86,000  boot  and  shoe  makers, 
70,000  milliners,  dressmakers,  and  seamstresses, 
irrespective  of  dealers  in  ready-made  and  sec- 
ond-hand clothing,  are  engased  in  supplving 
wearing  apparel.  Of  domestic  servants  there 
are  nearly  200,000,  mostly  females.  Beside 
80,000  paupers,  there  are  on  an  average  80,000 
persona  without  ostensible  means  of  employ- 
ment, the  larger  proportion  females,  many  of 
the  country  gvls  beinig  turned  upon  the  town, 
where  in  want  of  honest  employment  they  are 
doomed  to  a  life  of  shame.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  few  thousand  idlers  of  large  fortune 


or  independent  gentlemen,  and  over  25,000  who 
live  upon  annuities,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  ladies. 
The  number  of  bachelors  is  neariy  200,000,  <tf 
spinsters  about  250,000,  of  widowers  87,000, 
and  of  widows  110,000«  The  annual  delivery 
of  letters  is  46  for  each  person  of  the  popula- 
tion (only  22  for  each  of  tne  population  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom);  andto&cilitate 
their  distribution,  the  metropolis  was  divided  in 
1858  mto  10  postal  dtstricta.— The  climate  of 
London  is  temperate  and  moist  The  health  of 
the  inhabitants  has  gradually  improved,  and 
promisesto  improve  still  more  rigidly  from  the 
recent  stringent  laws  in  re^^ard  to  burials  and 
the  amelioration  in  the  drainage.  The  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  early  part  of  tiie  18th  century 
was  annually  1  in  20  of  the  population;  at 
present  it  is  about  1  in  40.  It  is  estimated 
that  169  persons  die  daily  in  London,  and  that 
a  child  is  bom  every  5  minutes.  All  metro- 
politan burial  grounds  which  prove  ii^urious  to 
the  health  of  &e  inhabitants  are  now,  by  order 
of  government,  closed  agahist  ftmerals  without 
a  moment's  delay.  The  number  of  cemeteries 
in  the  suburbs  is  consequently  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Manv  of  them  are  prettily  situated  and 
laid  out  with  taste,  as  Highnte,  Norwood,  and 
Kensal  Green  cemeteries.    The  annual  number 


of  fires  in  the  metropolis  amounts  to  nearW  700. 
There  are  about  50  ofllces  Ibr  effecting  fire  in- 
surances. Every  street  is  provided  with  fire 
plugs  for  the  supply  of  water  for  the  eng^es. 
The  chief  insurance  companies  maintain  fire 
engine  establishments  at  29  different  stations, 
and  fire  escapes  are  in  readiness  at  convenient 
spots  throughout  the  metropoUs.  The  in- 
crearing  thrOt  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
is  manuested  in  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
life  insurance  ofllces,  of  which  there  are  about 
200,  and  of  the  loan  fund  societies  and  the  sav- 
ings banks.  The  amount  due  in  the  latter  to 
al^ut  260,000  depcdtors  (chiefly  in  Middlesex) 
is  nearly  £5,700,000.  Many  of  the  lowest  de- 
scriptions of  the  population,  however,  are  slow 
in  emancipating  themselves  from  filthy  haUts, 
the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  families 
who  live  in  one  single  room  being  estimated  as 
high  as  150,000.  llie  dwdlinss  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Potteries, 
Eensmgton,  for  instance,  are  mere  hovels,  with 
shattered  roofs  and  unglaaed  windows,  the  fioor 
below  the  level  of  the  external  soil,  and  the  walls 
at  times  partiallv  damp.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  number  of  the  squalidly  poor  and  the  vi- 
cious contained  within  its  borders,  London  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the 
world.— Over  4,000  cabs  and  1,000  omnibuses 
are  employed  in  the  streets  of  London.  The 
electric  telegraph  company  have  20  stations  in 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  great 
railway  termini  in  London  are  the  north-west- 
em,  great  western,  south-western,  eastern,  and 
the  sonth-esstem  counties,  beside  smaller  local 
lines,  as  those  to  Qreenwieh,  Blackwall,  Hamp- 
ton Court,  fto.  The  tunnel  under  the  Thames, 
situated  aoont  2  ro.  below  London  bridge^  and 
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extending  from  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  tbret 
in  High  street,  Wapping,  to  Botherliithe  on  the 
BnrreT'side,  was  built  by  the  iate  Sir  Mark  Isam- 
bert  Branel,  and  completed  in  1840.  The  diffi- 
cnlty  of  approach  makes  the  tminel  of  little  con* 
venience  for  purposes  of  traflSc,  but  it  is  visited 
bj  thousands  who  admire  the  wonderful  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  The  metropolitan  railway,  de- 
signed to  establish  a  communication  between 
the  city  and  the  great  series  of  raOways  on  the 
N.  of  the  Thames,  is  in  coarse  of  constmotion. 
and  will  probably  be  opened  in  1862.  It  will 
start  from  opposite  the  great  western  railway 
hotel  at  Paddington,  with  a  fork  up  to  South 
Wharf  road  to  join  the  great  western  railway 
on  the  level  near  the  site  of  the  old  passenger 
station.  The  line  then  crosses  the  £!dgeware 
road  and  enters  the  New  road,  which  it  foUows 
to  King's  Gross,  where  a  tunnel  was  commenced 
in  1860,  it  being  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Uiis 
railway  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
its  course  it  is  to  run  underneath  the  existing 
roadways,  thus  avoiding  the  great  expenditure 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary  for 
the  purchase  of  valuable  house  property.  From 
King's  Oross  the  line  takes  an  almost  straight 
course  to  Farringdon  street,  and  this  part,  ex- 
cept when  passinff  under  roadways,  will  be  in 
opH9n  cutting. — ^The  port  of  London  extends 
nominally  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  6^  m.  below 
London  bridge,  to  a  point  called  Bugsby's  Hole, 
over  against  Blackwall,  but  the  port  itself  does 
not  reach  beyond  Limehouse.  The  *^  Pool "  com* 
mences  just  below  London  bridge,  where  the 
river  is  divided  into  two  channels  by  the  treble 
range  of  colliers  anchored  in  it  to  discharge  their 
cargoes.  Only  a  certain  number  of  the  colliers 
are  admitted  into  the  Pool  at  once,  the  remain- 
der waiting  in  the  lower  pool  until  the  flag 
which  denotes  that  it  is  fall  is  lowered,  when 
those  enter  whose  turn  is  first  Close  to  London 
bridge  there  is  water  sufficient  for  vessels  of 
800  tons.  The  legislature  has  placed  the  ship- 
ping of  the  port  and  their  moorings  under  the 
direction  of  harbor  masters  nominated  by  the 
city  corporation  and  ratified  b^  the  Trinity 
house.  The  society  of  the  Trinity  house,  on 
Tower  hill,  incorporated  in  1815,  possesses  great 
wealth ;  it  has  the  superintendence  of  the  plac- 
ing and  repairs  of  landmarks  and  buoys  to  in- 
dicate the  channels,  and  of  the  whole  English 
lighthouse  system,  and  the  appointment  and 
control  of  pilots.  Although  tiie  conservation 
of  the  river  is  in  some  measure  under  the  care 
of  the  corporation,  Trinity  house  has  concurrent 
jurisdiction.  The  principal  docks  are  the  West 
India,  East  India,  London,  St  Katherine's,  Vic- 
toria, and  Commercial  docks.  (See  Docks.)  A 
little  below  the  tower  of  London  are  the  St. 
Katherine's  docks,  enclosed  by  warehouses,  over 
which  the  masts  of  the  larger  shipping  are  ob- 
servable. Next  are  the  London  docks,  with  the 
fiimous  wine  vaults,  holding  65,000  pipes  and 
more.  On  the  opposite  shore  is  the  grand  Surrey 
dock,  devoted  together  with  the  commeroial 
docks  to  the  timber  and  com  trades.    A  little 


below  the  Pool,  where  the  river  bends  ahropdy 
in  its  course  at  Limehouse  read),  is  one  of  tM 
entrances  to  the  West  India  docks,  which  nu 
across  the  base  of  the  tongue  of  laiid  called  the 
Isle  of  Dogs  and  open  into  KackwaH  read>,  the 
vast  number  of  masts  seen  across  the  pastunge 
resembling  a  forest  of  leafless  trees.    DepHond^ 
an  the  ri^t  hand  from  limehouse  reach,  is  a 
government  dockyard,  and  the  seat  of  the  vie- 
tualling  department    Opposite  Greeowicb  ara 
many  ship  builders'  yards.    Below  6reenwid& 
the  shores  on  either  side  are  exceedingly  flat 
untU  Blackwall  is  reached,  where  the  East  In- 
dia docks,  full  of  the  largest  merdiant  ships;,  aie 
situated.    Still  further  down  the  river  is  Wool- 
wich arsenal,  the  largest  government  ordnanee 
depot,  and  a  depot  for  convicts.    Qraveaoid, 
the  last  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Iluunea,  is 
about  80  m.  from  London.    Parallel  to  the  ba- 
sin near  Dog  and  Duck  stairs,  sometimes  called 
the  East  Oountnr  docks,  which  leads  to  the  Ooia- 
mercial  docks,  is  the  Surrey  canal,  which  eoa^ 
municates  with  the  Croydon  canaL    The  S^ 
gent's  canal  (9  m.  in  length,  and  provided  wxA 
12  large  locks)  communicates  with  tiie  ^^ad 
Junction  canal,  passes  from  Paddington  bj  a 
tunnel  under  Maida  hill  to  Regent's  paiic,  theiiQe 
to  Islington,  under  which  it  is  carried  by  a  ton- 
nel  I  m.  long,  and  so  on  to  Hoxton,  Hackney, 
and  Limehouse.    Some  of  the  local  tnffie  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  these  canals.    The  prio- 
cipal  commerce  of  London  passes  throogh  die 
docks.    About  80,000  vessels  are  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  London,  and  20,000  in  tibe 
coasting  trade.    The  fishing  interest,  on  the 
east  coast,  from  London  as  far  north  aa  Scar- 
borough, embraced,  in  the  spring  of  1860, 1,76^ 
vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  75,683,  and 
employs  28,079  men  and  an  invested  capital  of 
about  £1,800,000.    The  total  registered  sdiip- 
ping  numbers  nearly  8,000,  tonnage  l,O0O,O0a 
The  aggregate  amount  of  imports  and  exports 
is  annually  over  £55,000,000;  the  former  oqb- 
sist  of  corn,  sugar,  silk,  wool,  wood,  ofl,  tea, 
wine,  spirits,  tallow,  butter,  coffee,  &c^  and  the 
latter  mainly  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures. — ^The  principal  mann&ctnre  of 
London  is  silk,  which  emj^oys  about  116,000 
persons,  mostiy  females.    The  manufacture  of 
beer  and  porter  is  of  great  magnitude.     Sugar 
refining,  dock  and  watch  making,  the  manufiM)- 
ture  of  mathematical,  surgical,  and  musical  in- 
struments, jewelry,  gold  and  silver  plate,  and 
other  smiul  articles,  are  extensively  carried  on. 
Some  of  these  manufactures,  and  partieukrly 
London-buUt  carriages,  enjoy  a  hi^  reputation. 
The  transactions  in  English  and  foreign  govern- 
ment stock  and  in  bills  of  exchange  are  im- 
mense. The  exports  ofgold  from  London  in  1868 
amounted  to  £13,875,890,  and  of  ulver  to  £&,- 
921,260;  total  £20,796,650.     The  imports  of 
gold  in  the  6  months  ending  Dec  81,  1858; 
were  £10,998,560,  and  of  sUver,  £2,756,880; 
total  £18,755,890.  or  in  the  year  about  £97,- 
000,000.    It  is  this  remarkable  combination  of 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and  financial  ao* 
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tlTity  vliich  makes  London  the  regoktor  of 
the  money  markets  of  the  world. — ^The  first 
anthentic  notice  of  the  existence  of  London 
(Lmdmium)  oocors  in  Tacitus.  Abont  100 
years  after  Julius  Osssar's  invasion,  it  was 
ti^en  by  the  Romans  under  Olaudius,  called 
Augusta,  and  placed  under  a  Roman  adminis- 
tration. In  A.  D.  61  the  Britons  under  Boadi- 
oea  captured  and  burned  the  city,  which  was 
soon  however  rebuilt.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
remained  unprotected  by  fortifici^ons  until  the 
reign  of  Oonstantine  the  Great,  who,  iudging 
from  many  coins  which  have  come  to  light,  is 
believed  to  have  constructed  the  walls  of  Lon- 
don and  to  have  erected  it  into  an  episcopal  see. 
The  walls  commenced  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  tower,  and  their  compass  was  completed 
by  another  wall  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
Gates  were  added  to  these  walls,  and  roads 
laid  out  which  led  to  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  names  of  the  gates  are  still  pre- 
served in  Ludgate,  Aldersgat^  Moorgate,  Bish- 
opsgate,  Newgate,  and  other  streets  and  locali- 
ties. The  great  Roman  roads  Watling  street 
and  Ermin  street  had  their  termini  at  the  so 
called  London  stone.  A  portion  of  the  stone 
or  Roman  mUliarium  still  exists,  and  is  insert- 
ed in  the  most  prominent  part  of  St.  Swithin's 
church.  Cannon  street.  Under  the  Saxons. 
London  is  believed  to  have  become  the  capital 
of  the  East  Saxon  kingdom,  and  to  have  quickly 
recovered  from  the  sufferings  to  which  it  had 
been  subjected  after  the  denarture  of  the  Roman 
troops  from  England.  Beae  calls  it  even  at  that 
early  period  ^*a  princely  town  of  trade."  St. 
Paulas  and  St.  Peter^&  Westminster,  were  found- 
ed almost  immediately  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  Under  Egbert  London  became  the 
metropolis  of  the  united  Saxon  monarchies,  or 
of  the  consolidated  kingdom,  so  that  the  metro- 
politan character  of  London  has  existed  1,000 
years.  The  Danish  invasion  was  disastrous  to 
the  prosperity  of  London,  but  it  soon  recovered 
under  the  glorious  reign  of  Alfred.  William, 
to  whom  ti^e  city  submitted  after  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  granted  a  charter  to  it  which 
is  still  extant.  A  new  charter  was  given  by 
Henry  I.  in  1100,  which  is  said  to  have  served 
as  a  model  for  Magna  Oharta;  it  restored  the 
privileges  which  tiie  Londoners  had  enjoyed 
before  the  conquest,  and  permitted  them  to 
elect  their  own  magistrate.  In  1191  the  chief 
magistrate  was  for  the  first  time  addressed  by 
the  court  of  aldermen  under  the  titie  of  lord 
mayor.  The  first  stone  of  Westminster  abbey 
was  laidjby  Henry  HI.  in  1221.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  Wat  Tyler  in  1881  produced  a  tempo- 
rary alarm.  In  the  wars  of  the  roses,  London 
sided  chiefly  with  the  house  of  York,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriff  and 
a  number  of  aldermen  were  knighted  by  Ed- 
ward lY.  after  the  battie  of  Bamet  (1471). 
About  this  time  Oaxton  introduced  the  printing 
press.  The  city,  which  had  already  improved 
considerably,  derived  great  advantage  from  the 
suppression  of  religious  houses  by  Henry  YIIL 


Ihtelleetual  and  religious  zeal  were  powerfully 
fostered  by  the  reformation;  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  were  introduced ;  the 
refugees  of  the  Low  Oountries  naturalized  their 
industrial  arts  and  manufactures  in  London; 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  city  advanced  with 
rapid  strides  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  chief  part  of  the  metropolis  consisted  then 
and  during  the  reign  of  James  L  of  Newcate 
street  Oheapside,  the  Poultry,  and  Oomhill, 
and  the  crooked  streets  and  dingy  alleys  lead- 
ing fh>m  them  to  the  river.  Both  sides  of 
the  Strand,  toward  Westminster,  were  flanked 
with  houses.  The  south  river  side  of  the  Strand 
was  then  the  head-quarters  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  other  parts  of  London  did  not  yet  exist, 
excepting  from  Oharing  Gross  toward  White- 
hall palace,  and  to  Westminster  abbey.  There 
were  but  few  buildings  in  Lambeth  and  South- 
wark,  and  only  a  small  number  of  scattered 
houses  from  Horselydown  to  Tooley  street. 
A  m^ority  of  the  corporation  took  a  decided 
part  with  the  commons  during  the  civil  war. 
After  the  restoration  London  began  to  revive, 
but  the  plague,  which  had  already  visited  it 
in  1848  and  in  1604,  again  raged  in  the  city 
from  June  till  the  end  of  "Deo.  1665,  carry- 
ing off  nearly  20,000  persons,  or  i  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Fire,  which  had  nearly  consumed 
the  city  in  898  and  at  various  otiier  periods, 
especially  1077  and  1086,  broke  out  a  year  after 
the  visitation  of  the  plague,  commencing  Sept. 
2, 1666,  in  Pudding  lane,  Monument  yara,  and 
ending  in  Pie  comer,  Giltspur  street,  having 
lasted  4  days  and  nig^hta,  and  reduced  to  ashes 
I  of  the  whole  city  within  the  walls.  The  oity 
was  however  rebuilt  within  4  years.  The  first 
stone  of  St.  PauFs  was  laid  in  1675.  In  1685 
many  French  Protestants,  whom  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes  had  driven  from 
France,  found  an  asylum  in  London,  when 
they  settied  in  Spitadfields,  introducing  the 
silk  manufactures  which  have  since  become 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  city.  In  the 
reign  of  Anne  an  act  was  passed  (1711)  for 
building  50  new  churches,  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  of  the  population.  Olerkenwell, 
Soho,  and  other  streets  and  districts  were  then 
annexed  to  the  metropolis.  Street  lamps  had 
been  used  as  early  as  1416,  but  the  streets  wete 
first  generaUy  lighted  under  the  reign  of  Anne. 
Some  additions  to  London  in  the  reign  of  George 
I.  were  followed  by  important  enlargements 
during  that  of  George  II.  Grosvenor  square, 
Westminster  bridge,  and  new  streets  were  then 
built,  and  great  roads  laid  out  in  several  direo- 
tions.  Extension  and  improvement  became  still 
more  the  order  of  the  day  under  George  III. 
Blackfriars  bridge  wi^  built,  and  many  new 
dwellings  erected  on  the  Surrey  side.  The 
American  war  caused  a  suspension  of  activity, 
which  however  after  the  peace  in  1788  was 
doubly  increased.  With  the  increase  of  trade 
with  this  country  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  ground  near  the  water  side  was  soon  cov- 
ered with  buildings,  and  docks  were  construct- 
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ed,  while  the  inerease  of  wealth  led  to  a  de- 
mand for  honaes  in  fashionable  distriots^  aod 
squares  and  streets  in  the  west  soon  sprung  up 
as  if  by  the  spell  of  magio.  From  the  regency  in 
1811  dates  the  astonishing  progress  of  London  in 
the  elegance  of  its  parks  and  new  streets.  Re- 
gent^s  park  was  then  formed  and  surrounded 
with  handsome  terraoes.  The  movement  com- 
menced at  the  beginning  of  this  century  has 
since  advanced  with  great  celerity;  and  with 
the  new  elements  of  prosperity  which  California 
and  Australia  have  infused  into  commerce,  the 
constant  increase  of  wealth  must  lead  to  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  territory  of  the  me- 
tropolis, especially  in  the  regions  of  fashion  in 
the  west,  as  has  been  already  shown  by  the 
success  of  the  new  districts  of  Tybumia  and 
Belgravia.  In  1141  the  population  of  London 
was  estimated  at  40,000 ;  in  1841  it  was  1,652,- 
902,  showing  an  average  increase  of  200,000  for 
each  of  the  preceding  centuries.  The  increase 
within  the  first  half  of  this  century  was  80,000 
per  year,  the  population  having  risen  from  900,- 
000  in  1801  to  about  2,400,000  in  1851.  The 
actual  population  in  1801  wad  958,868;  in  1811, 
1,188,815;  in  1821,  1,878,947;  in  1831,  1,654,- 
994;  in  1841,  1,948,417;  and  in  1851,2,862,- 
286.  The  increase  between  1801  and  1811  was 
179,952,  or  18.76  per  cent;  between  1811  and 
1821,  240,182,  or  21.08  per  cent.;  between 
1821  and  1881,  276,047,  or  20.06  per  cent. ; 
between  1881  and  1841,  293,428,  or  17.73  per 
cent.;  between  1841  and  1851,  418,819,  or 
21.28  per  cent ;  and  between  1851  and  1861, 
1,215,853,  or  47.24  per  cent— -The  great  asso- 
ciations of  London  with  the  history  and  lit- 
erature of  England  invest  the  streets,  particu- 
larly those  in  less  modem  parts  of  the  town, 
with  an  indescribable  interest  Hardly  any 
of  them  can  be  passed  without  treading  upon 
the  great  memories  of  the  past  Some  of  the 
streets  teem  with  the  remembrancee  of  Oliver 
Oromwell,  Hampden,  and  Hilton,  the  heroes  and 
poets  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  others  with 
those  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare, the  thinkers  and  poets  of  humanity.  In 
the  same  street  (Bread  street,  Cheapside)  where 
Milton  was  born,  stood  the  Hermaid  tavern, 
frequented  by  Shakespeare,  Raleigh,  and  Ben 
Jonson.  Not  &r  from  the  Cockpit  in  Charing 
Cross,  where  Oliver  Cromwell  lived  for  some 
time,  died  Spenser,  the  author  of  the  *^  Faerie 
Queen."  In  Palace  yard,  Westminster,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  executed.  Down  Little 
Queen  street  Lord  William  Russell  was  led  to 
^e  scaffold  in  lincoln^s  Inn  fields.  On  Tower 
hill,  the  earl  of  Strafford,  Algernon  Sydney, 
and  other  eminent  men  were  put  to  death. 
The  whole  region  of  the  tower  of  London 
abounds  with  the  most  terrible  rwniniscences 
of  English  history,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  Catha- 
rine Howard,  and  many  others  who  were  exe- 
cuted, are  buried  there.  Charles  I.  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  street  facing  the  banqueting  house 
at  Whitehall.  Tabard  inn,  Southwark,  was  the 
atarting  plaoe  of  Chaocer's  pilgrims.    In  the 


Inner  Temple  lane  is  the  house  where  Pope  and 
Warburton  first  met  Fielding  wrote  his  **Toin 
Jones"  in  Bow  street,  Covent  Garden,  the  build- 
ing now  occupied  by  a  court  of  police.  The 
regions  of  Fleet  street,  with  the  Mitre  tavern, 
where  Johnson  and  Boswell  met,  and  of  Tem- 
ple Bar  and  the  Strand,  abound  with  aaBoci*- 
tions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Oliver  Goldamith,  and 
their  contemporaries.  The  following  is  an  al- 
phabetical list  of  the  more  prominent  persons 
associated  with  the  streets  of  London : 


Addtooo.  wh«B  a  bMhelor,  Ured  at  M  Bt  JnoM's  piMfi,  St 
James  8  street  (the  same  hoiM«  in  whldb  Mr.  Sogentiis 
poet  died  in  18»X  and  died  In  Holland  houe,Kei    '    ' 

Baeon,  Lord,  born  In  Toi^  house,  on  the  sita  of  ] 
ham  street.  Strand. 

Becket,  Thomas  A,  born  behind  the  mereera*  ehapel  In  ihs 
Poultry. 

Bentbam,  Jeramy,  lived  in  Queen  sqaava  ] 

ster,  looking  npon  Bt  Jameses  pan— thi 

'which  Brunei  perfected  his  block  machinery. 

Blano,  Loni^  on  ills  flight  from  Paris,  took  up  Ma  Tnrtd— ii 
InPiocadiUy. 

Biacher,  when  in  Endand  in  1814,  lired  in  Bt  Jomea'k  plsee. 

BonsMTte  ftmilj.-^oseiili  and  Laden  r  •    »     -    - 

Prince  r 
square. 


S8  Park  eresoent,  Portland  phMe.    Napoleoii  IIL,  whib 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  lodged  at  8  King  atreet,  Bt  Jaass^ 


BoaweU  died  at  147  Grait  Portland  straet,  Ozfind  street 
Bulwer,  the  noTclist  and  statesman,  resides  at  1  Pack  laee. 
Bnnjan  was  buried  In  Bunhlll  fields. 
Burke,  Edmuad,  lired  at  87  Oenrd  street,  Bobo. 
Burnet,  Bishop^  died  in  St  John's  squara,  ClartLaavalL 
BuUer,  author  of  **  Uudibras,''  died  in  Bosa  atraat  Covwt 

aarden.  and  wss  buried  In  the  churdkyard  of  Bt  FanlX 

Corent  garden. 
Byron  wss  bom  at  24  Holies  street,  Cavendish  l 

n>ent  the  brief  period  of  his  married  llib  at  ISf  L ., 

In  his  rooms  at  the  Albany  he  wrota  his  **Laia.** 
CsmpbelVThomss,  had  hislsst  Landoa  residonee  ai  8  Tlolsiia 

square,  Pimllco. 
Canning  wss  bom  In  the  parish  of  ICsryleboneb 
Csriyle,  Thomas,  resides  at  5  Great  Cheyne  row,  TTisiiins 
Ohantrey  died  in  Eodeston  street  Plmlico,  oomor  of  Lsxaar 

Belgvsve  plaoei 
Charles  Y.  of  Spain  resided  in  BlacklHara. 
Charles  X.  of  Ftuiw  resided  at  79  South  Audley^  atraeit 
Chatham,  eari  oi;  born  in  the  parish  of  Bt  JameaX  West- 
minster. 
Chesterileld  died  at  Chesterfield  honsa,  llayftlr. 
CliTS,  Lord,  died  at  45  Berkeley  square. 
Comwsllis,  Lord,  wss  bom  in  Grosrenor  square. 
Crabbe  resided  at  87  Bury  stiaet  St  Jamea*s. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  lived  in  Long  Acre ;  in  Kiiw 

minster ;  in  the  Cockpit  near  the  site  of  that 

at  Whitehall  paUoe. 
XMokens,  Charies,  rcalded  for  a  long  tfoM  at  1  TaTlstaA  vB- 

Iss,  Tavistock  square. 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  resides  at  1  Oroevenor  gate. 
Dryden  died  at  48  Gerard  street,  BoImh  In  the  sob 

which  Buike  lived. 
Eldon,  Lord,  lived  at  6  Bedford  squsre,  and  at  the  W. « 

of  Hamilton  pltuDO,  Piccadilly,  where  he  died. 
Fielding  lived  in  Bow  street,  Covent  garden,  la  a  ] 

the  site  of  the  present  court  of  poUcew 
Fox  lived  in  St  Jameses  place,  and  afterward  at  St  Asm^ 

cottage,  Hampstead  Heath. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  wss  employed  ss  a  printer  la  HsitliiJa 

mew  close,  west  Bmlthfield,  and  lived  also  at  7  Giavan 

street  Strand. 
Gainsborough  died  in  the  W.  half  of  Sefaombarg  beva,  Ptfl 

Garrick  died  In  the  centre  house  of  the  Addphl  tew  ace. 

Gibbon  wrote  his  defence  of  his  *  DecUno  and  F^"  at7 
Bentinek  street  Manchester  square. 

Gladstone  lives  at  11  Owlton  House  tenaea. 

CMdsmith,  Oliver,  died  at  8  Brick  eourt,  Tenaple^ 

Gray  wss  bom  at  41  ComhllL 

Gulzot  resided  at  81  Palham  crescent,  Bronpton. 

Hsilam  roBlded  at  84  wUton  crescent  Belgrave  sqnars. 

Handel  lived  and  died  at  67  Brook  atreet  Gfeavenar  smbml 

Harvey,  William,  Uved  with  hia  brother  In  Codcaineheaa 
inthedty. 

HOI,  Lord,  resided  In  the  large  hoosa  B.  W.  eorter  ef  Bel- 
grave  square^ 

Hogarth,  oom  in  Bartholomew  close,  Bmltl 

Leicester  square,  in  the  "S.  half  of  the  present  fi 
hotel. 


died  te 
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dletiooary  wliile  llTlnff  «t  Ooogb 
\d  dl«d  at  Bolt  coart;  Fleet  street 


Hood,  TlMMMi,  bora  in  tlM  PMdtqr.  mit  moik  «r  hiA  W^  la 

London,  and  was  burled  in  Kemoi  Green  oemetery. 
Jenner  Uved  at  14  Hertfoid  street,  Majftdr.    A  statae  of 

bim  la  in  TraMgv  sqoare^ 
Johnson  oompleted  hia  did 

sqoare.  Fleet  street,  and  diea  at  uoit  conn;  irieet  street. 
Jonson,  Bon,  ia  said  to  bare  been  bom  in  Hartsborao  lane, 

BoarNortbnmborland street,  Cbariiw Cross. 
Jones,  Iniflo,was  bom  in  or  near  Cloth  Fair,  Smithfleld, 

where  bb  nther  was  a  cloth  worker. 
Kean,  Bdnsond,  Uyod  aft  IflCbuges  street,  whan  aft  the  aenith 

of  hisflunek 
Keats  wrotesomeof  bis  poemson  the  Sd  floor  ofTl  Cbe^Mlde. 
Kossnth  resides  at  SI  Alpha  road,  Begenfs  park. 
Lamb,  Charles,  was  bom  In  the  Inner  Temple,  and  spent  most 

of  his  Ulb  in  London,  and  the  last6  years  of  it  at  Islington, 

Eafieldiand Edmonton,    diaries  and  Mary  Lamb's oele- 

bnited  Wednesday  erenlng  parttes  took  plaoo  in  his  oham* 

bers  in  Inner  Templo  lane. 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  died  at  66  Bassell  sqnare. 
Land,  Archbishop,  Hved  at  Lambeth  palaee. 
LeMkton,  Arehblshop,  died  In  tho  Bell  inn,  Wsrwlofc  lane, 

Newgate  street. 
Locke  dates  the  dedication  of  his  **EsBa7  on  the  Homan 

UndersCasding"  from  Dorset  court.  Fleet  street 
Lonis  Philippe  resided  at  Cox's  hotel,  Jermjn  street,  and 

after  his  fllght  in  1848  at  the  pahMO  of  Clermont 
XaoMilaT  lived  fbt  many  years  at  tho  Albany,  and  died  on 

tho  OTonlng  of  Dec.  f^  1800,  in  his  residenoe  at  Holly 

lodm,  Campden  hill,  Kensington, 
llandeid.  Lord,  when  only  Mr.  Hnrray,  lodged  at  6  King** 

Bench  walk,  Templa 
Harlboroogh  died  in  Marlboroof  h  honse.  Pall  KalL 
liarrell,  Andrew,  residod  in  Maiden  lane  when  he  refbsed  a 

bribe  from  Che  lord  treasurer  Danby. 
Milton  was  bora  in  Bread  street,  Cheapslde,  and  resided  in 

a  garden  house  in  Petty  France,  now  19  York  street, 

Westminster. 
Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortloy,  died  In  Great  George  street 

HanoTor  square,  and  was  burled  in  South  Audley  street 


Moore, Thomas,  dedicated  In  1806 bis  •*Odes  and  BpisHes" 
ttom  ST  Bury  street,  St  James's  street:  andHhe  advertiae- 
ment  to  the  4th  number  of  his  **  Irish  Melodies*'  in  1811  is 
dated  from  the  same  street 

Kore,  Sir  Thomaa,  bora  in  Milk  street,  Cheapside,  residod 
at  Chelsea,  Immediately  opposite  the  present  Battersea 
bridge,  and  was  burled  In  Chelsea  old  church. 

HeU  Gwynn  died  in  a  house  on  the  site  of  79  Pall  Mail 

Kelson  resided  at  141  New  Bond  street  after  the  battle  off 
Cape  St  Vincent  and  the  expedition  to  Tenerlffe. 

HewtMi  llyed  in  St  Martin'ft  street  S.  side  of  Leicester 
squsse,  where  his  ohserratory  is  still  visible  on  the  top  of 


O'ConnelL  Daniel,  lived  at  14  Psll  MalL 

Orleans,  Philippe  (Egallt6X  duke  ot,  Uved  at  81  South  stNel, 

Grosvenor  square. 
Falmerston,  Lord,  lived  in  Carlton  Gardens  for  a  long  time, 

and  now  resides  at  Cambridge  bouse,  Piccadilly. 
PeeL  Sir  Bobert,  died  at  his  boose  in  Privy  Gardens,  Wbite- 

l^nn,  William,  bora  In  the  bonse  of  bis  ikther  the  admiral, 

onGreat  Tower  bill,  on  the  B.  side,  within  a  court  adioln* 

lug  London  wall,  lived  in  the  last  house  on  the  left  nand 

side  of  Norfolk  street.  Strand. 
Peter  the  Great  resided  in  a  house  on  the  site  of  the  last 

boose  on  the  W.  side  of  Buckingham  street.  Strand,  and 

flwquented  the  Csar  of  Muscovy  pubUo  house,  48  Great 

Tower  street 
Pitt  lived  in  chambers  In  Old  square,  lincoln^s  Inn,  snd  in 

the  latter  part  of  bU  life  in  Hertford  street,  MaylUr. 
Pope  Is  by  some  authorities  supposed  to  have  been  bora 

In  Lomoord  street 
Priestley  waa  a  resident  of  Lansdowne  bouse,  Berkeley 

square,  when  he  made  the  discovery  of  oxygen. 
Seynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  lived  at  the  centre  of  the  W.  side  of 

Leicester  square, 
Kichardson  lived  In  Salisbury  square,  Fleet  street 
Kfl«ers,  Samuel,  Uved  nearly  60  years  snd  died  at  S8  St 

Ames's  place. 
BomlUy,  Sir  Samuel,  died  at  SI  BusseU  square. 
Sosseu,  Lord  John,  lives  at  87  Chesham  pbce,  Belgrave 


pwmI,  Sir  Walto^  resided  when  in  London  corner  of  White 

Horse  street,  PIccsdilly,  and  at  Mr.  Lockhart'a,  S4  Sussex 

place,  Begent's  psifc. 
Blinkeipeare  is  supposed  to  have  Uved  on  the  Bankslde,  In 

8<Mitbwark,  near  the  Globe  theatre,  and  owned  a  house  in 

Ixehud  yard,  BhMkfrlars. 
Bhelley  residea  at  41  Hans  place,  Sloane  street 
6b«rldnn  died  at  7  Seville  row,  Burlington  gardens 
filddona, Mn.,  lived  at 48 Great  Marlborou^street, died  in 

0fddons  house,  top  of  Upper  Baker  street  Begectrs  park. 


Bnitb,  SydB^Jttved  in  8«vlBe  row. 

Bomers,Lord  Chancellor,  bora  In  Bast  Smlthfleld,  near  the 

tower  (It  Is  ssidl  lived  in  the  large  bouse  N.  W.  comer  of 

Lincoln^  Inn  JBelda. 
Spenser  died  in  King  street,  Westminster. 
Stafi],  Mme.  de,  resided  at  80  Argyll  street,  Begent  street 
Sterne  died  at  41  Old  Bond  stre^ 
Strafford,  the  great  earl  ot,  was  bora  in  Chancery  lane. 
Swedenborg  resided  in  Great  Bath  street,  Coldbath  fields, 

and  was  buried  in  the  Swedish  church  in  Bateliff  highway. 
Talleyrand  resided  at  the  house  of  the  French  embassy,  N. 

side  of  Manchester  square. 
Thackeray.  W.  M.,  resides  at  86  Onslow  square,  Brompton. 
Thurlow,  Lord  Chancellor,  died  at  45  Great  Ormond  street, 

where  the  great  seal  was  stolen  from  him. 
Turner  Uved  at  47  Queen  Anne  street,  Cavendish  square. 
Vandyke  died  in  UaddMars,  and  waa  buried  in  St  Panl*s 

ohnrehyard. 
Voltelre.  when  In  London  in  17S6,  resided  at  tho  White 

Perake  In  Maiden  lane. 
Walpole,  Horace,  Uved  at  5  AiUngton  strset,  Piccadilly. 
Walton,  Isaak,  Uved  in  Chancery  lane,  7th  house  on  the  left 

hand  from  Fleet  street  to  Holbora. 
Wellington  lived  over  80  yean  in  Apsley  house. 
Wlikce,  John,  Uved  in  Prince's  court.  Great  George  street 

Westminster. 
Wilkle  Minted  bis  «  Bent  Day**  at  84  Upper  Porthmd  street, 

and  his  "« Chelsea  PetMloners"  at  94  Lower  PhiUlmore 

place,  Kensington. 

LONDONDERRY,  8  N.  maritime  oo.  of  Ire- 
land, proTinoe  of  Ulster,  booDded  N.  hj  the 
Atlantio  ooean  and  Longh  Foyle,  £.  by  tlie  go.  of 
Antrim  and  Longh  Neagh,  8.  and  8.  W.  by  the  oo. 
ci  Tyrone,  and  W.  by  Donegal ;  area,  810  8q.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1851, 191,808.  In  tne  centre  and  tow^ 
the  8.  the  aorfoce  is  monntainoos,  and  elsewhere 
mostly  lowland,  which  isjtenerally  fertile.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Foyle,  Bann,  and  Roe. 
Agricnltore,  thongh  improving,  is  not  in  a  very 
advanced  state.  The  principal  mann&ctareis 
the  weaving  and  bleaching  of  linen.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  connty  is  held  by  lease  nnder  the 
Irish  society  and  the  12  London  companies 
to  whom  it  was  granted  bv  James  I.  after  the 
rebellion,  whence  the  prenx  of  London  to  the 
andent  name.  The  oonn^  retnms  9  members 
to  pariiament,  beside  8  for  Londonderry  city 
and  the  borongh  of  Ooleraine. — ^Londondsbbt, 
the  capital,  a  city,  parliamentary  borongh,  and 
port,  is  ntnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle^ 
here  crossed  by  a  bridse  1,068  feet  long,  ff  m. 
above  Longh  Foyle,  and  128  m.  N.  N.  W.  from 
Dublin ;  pop.  in  1851, 19,604.  The  dty  is  pic- 
turesquely buUt  on  an  oval-shaped  hill,  the  site 
of  ancient  Derry,  surrounded  by  walls,  beyond 
which  however  it  has  greatly  extended.  On 
the  summit  of  the  hill  stands  the  cathedral  d 
Derry,  114  feet  long  and  66  feet  wide,  with  a 
spire  178^  feet  high.  The  diamond  or  market 
place,  a  quadrangular  area,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  contains  the  corpora- 
tion hall ;  and  from  the  middle  of  the  sides  of 
this  4  principal  streets  lead  to  the  4  original 
gates.  A  Doric  cc^umn,  surmounted  by  a  sta- 
tue of  the  Rev.  George  Walker,  celebn^  for 
his  defence  of  the  town  in  the  memorable  siego 
of  1689,  was  erected  in  1828  at  a  cost  of  J&^aoO. 
Oommunication  by  steamers  is  maintained  with 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Oampbellton. 

LONDONDERRY.  L  Robsbt,  2d  marquis 
of.  See  Oasubbxaoh.  II.  Ohabus  Wiluam 
Stewart  Yank,  8d  marquis  of;  a  British  soldier 
and  diplomatist,  half  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  Dublin,  May  18, 1778^  died  in  Loi»- 
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don,  March  6, 1864.  At  the  age  of  15,  as  en* 
sign  of  a  foot  regiment,  he  accompanied  the 
earl  of  Moira  to  the  Netherhinds,  and  took  part 
in  the  campaign  of  1794.  Sahseqnently,  while 
attached  to  the  British  mission  at  Vienna,  he 
was  severely  wonnded  at  the  battle  of  Donan- 
worth.  Daring  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  he 
oonunanded  a  regiment  pf  dragoons,  and  also  in 
the  expedition  to  Egypt  nnder  Sir  Balph  Aber^ 
orombie,  in  the  oonrse  of  which  he  was  again 
dangerously  wonnded.  He  next  commanded  a 
hussar  bri^e  under  Sir  John  Moore  in  Spain, 
and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  British  army  to 
Corunna  with  great  skill  and  valor.  After  a  few 
months'  absence  he  returned  to  the  Peninsula, 
and  until  May,  1818,  held  the  position  of  adju« 
tant-general  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  sig^ 
nalizing  himself  at  Busaco,  Talavera,  Fuentes 
d'Onoro,  Badajoz,  and  elsewhere.  During  the 
campaign  of  1814^  in  whiclrhe  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-generalj  he  performed  the  duties  of  mil- 
itary commissioner  of  the  armies  of  tlie  allied 
sovereigns,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Austria,  having  previously  exer- 
cised similar  functions  at  the  court  of  Berlin. 
His  participation  in  the  congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815,  as  one  of  the  5  British  plenipotentiariee, 
was  the  last  public  act  of  importance  of  his  life. 
In  1814  he  was  rabed  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Stewart ;  in  1822,  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
he  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  of  Londonderry ; 
and  in  1828  he  was  created  Earl  Vane,  having  in 
1819  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  the  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  Tempest,  and  as- 
sumed the  name  and  arms  of  Vane.  With  a  view 
of  developing  the  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sonrces  or  his  large  estates  in  Durham,  he  con- 
structed the  harbor  of  Seaham,  one  of  the  most 
costly  and  useful  works  ever  undertaken  by 
private  enterprise.  In  politics  he  was  an  nn- 
oompromising  tory.  In  1887  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  general  in  the  British  army.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  *^  History  of  the  Peninsular  War'* 
(4to.j  1808-^18),  and  edited  the  correspondence 
of  his  brother,  Lord  Oastlereagh,  which  was 
published  in  1850. 

LONG,  Gbobos,  an  English  scholar,  bom  in 
Poulton,  Lancashire,  in  1800.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  colle^  Cambridge,  where  he  obtain- 
ed a  scholarship  in  1821,  and  subsequently  a 
fellowship.  In  1824  he  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  ancient  languages  in  the  university  of 
Virginia.  In  1826  he  returned  to  London,  in 
order  to  become  professor  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  the  London  nniversity. 
In  this  office  he  remained  until  1881,  when  he 
began  to  edit,  for  the  society  for  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge,  their  "  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion,"  which  he  continued  nntil  1885.  From 
1882  to  1848  he  edited  the  '^  Penny  OyclopiB- 
dia  ;^*  and  at  the  condu^on  of  the  27th  volume, 
the  sodety  and  publishers  (0.  Knight  and  co.) 
offered  their  thanks  *'to  the  editor,  by  whose 
learning,  unwearied  diligence,  and  watchfulness, 
unity  of  plan  has  been  maintained  during  11 
years,  and  error  as  far  as  possible  avoioed.'' 


During  this  time  Mr. Longbeoame  aatodent  of 
law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1887.  In  1846  he  was  invited  by  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Middle  Temple  to  deliver  a  coarse 
of  lectures  on  jurisprudence  and  the  civil  law. 
This  office  he  soon  resigned,  but  in  1849  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  classical  literature  at  Bright- 
on college,  where  he  has  since  remained.  Among 
his  works  are  editions  of  Ossar's  "  Gallic  War" 
and  Cicero's  "  Orations,"  a  "  Classical  Atlas," 
and  large  contributions  to  Dr.  W.  Smith's  clas- 
sical dictionaries.  He  has  translated  aelectioiis 
from  ''Plutarch's  Lives"  (5  vols.,  1844),  and 
published  in  1850 ''  France  and  its  BeTolutionaL" 

LONG,  BoGEB,  an  English  clergyman  and  as- 
tronomer, bom  in  Norfolk  about  1680,  died  in 
Cambridge,  Dec.  16,  1770.  He  was  edncated 
at  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  ht- 
came  vice-chancdlor  in  1729,  and  master  in 
1788.  In  1749  he  was  appointed  Lowndea  pro- 
fessor  of  astronomy,  and  in  1751  rector  of  ^ad- 
well  in  Essex.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed 
£600  to  his  college.  He  was  the  inrentor  of 
the  uranium,  a  singular  astronomical  mo^lim^ 
for  facilitating  the  study  of  his  &vorite  scienee, 
which  may  still  be  seen  at  Pembroke  halL  It 
is  a  hollow  sphere  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  ca- 
pable of  containing  80  persons.  The  inner  anr- 
face  is  covered  by  a  map  of  that  portion  of  the 
heavens  visible  in  Britidn.  The  most  important 
of  Long's  works  are :  ^*  The  Rights  of  Chorehca 
and  Colleges  Defended  "  (1731) ;  <^  Treatise  on 
Astronomy,"  in  5  books  (2  vols.  4to.,  OaDibridg& 
1742-'64;  2d  ed.,  1784);  and  "Life  of  Mahom- 
et" (1757),  which  is  prefixed  to  Ooklej's  ^'  His- 
tory of  the  Saracens." 

LONG,  Stephen  H.,  an  American  militaiy 
and  civil  engineer,  bom  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H., 
Dec.  80, 1784.    He  was  graduated  at  DartmoviUi 
college  in  1809,  subsequently  tau^t  aohool  in 
Germantown,  Penn.,  and  in  Dec  1814,  was  com- 
missioned a  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  engineos 
of  the  U.  S.  army.    After  discharging  the  daties 
of  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  West 
Point  for  about  a  year,  he  was  in  April,  18161, 
transferred  to  the  topographical  engineers  with 
the  rank  of  ma^or.    During  the  next  8  years  he 
was  employed  in  a  series  of  explorations  of  the 
western  frontier,  from  the  northern  bonndaiT 
of  Texas  to  Lake  Superior  and  the  sonrcee  or 
the  Mississippi,  traversing  within  that  period 
more  than  26,000  miles  of  wilderness,  and  pro- 
curing valuable  information  respecting  those 
portions  of  the  national  domain.    An  account 
of  an  expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Bocfcy 
mountains  (of  which  one  of  the  highest  sum- 
mits was  named  from  him  Long's  peak)  in 
1819-'20,  from  the  notes  of  Hsjor  Long  and 
others,  by  Edwin  James,  was  published  in 
1828;  and  in  1824  appeared  ""  Long's  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Source  or  St.  Peter's  Biver,  Lake 
of  the  Woods,"  ^  by  W.  H.  Keating  (S  voIsl 
8vo.,  Philadelphia).    He  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed for  several  years  in  duties  connerted 
with  the  improvement  of  various  western  riy- 
erS)  and  between  1827  and  1829  took  part  in 
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the  oonstraotioii  of  tbe  Ballamore  and  Ohio 
railroad.  Ho  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  rail- 
road enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and  his 
"Raikoad  Manual"  (1829)  was  the  first  origi- 
nal treatise  of  the  kind  published  in  this  coun- 
try. Subsequently  he  was  much  occupied  in 
surveying  routes  for  raiht)ads.  and  from  1887  to 
1840  was  enc^eer-in-chief  of  the  western  and 
Atlantic  railroad  in  Georipa,  in  which  capa- 
city he  introduced  a  system  of  curves  in  the 
location  of  roads,  and  a  new  species  of  truss 
bridges,  which  have  been  generally  adopted  in 
the  United  States.  He  has  since  been  al- 
most constantly  engaged  in  explorations  and 
improvements  of  western  rivers,  in  superintend- 
ing the  construction  of  hospitals  and  steam  ves- 
sel, in  surveys  of  harbors  and  roads,  and  in 
other  labors  connected  with  the  engiDeering  de- 
partment of  the  U.  S.  army.  He  now  holds  the 
ttrevet  rank  of  lieutenantoolonel. 

LONG  ISLAND,  an  island  belonging  to  the 
state  of  New  York,  between  lat.  40''  38'  and 
41°  6'  N.,  and  long.  72**  and  74**  2'  W. ;  area, 
1,682  sq.  m.;   pop.  in  1855,  808,527.    It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Long  Island  sound,  and 
on  the  K  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the 
Narrows,  New  York  bay,  and  the  East  river, 
connecting  the  ocean  with  the  sound,  complete 
the  boundary  on  the  W.  and  N.  W.     The 
greater  portion  of  its  extent  is  opposite  the  S. 
shore  of  Oonnectiout.     Several  small  islands 
which  lie  in  the  adjacent  waters  are  atta^ed 
to  it  politically,  among  which  the  principal  are 
Shelter  (area,  9,000  acres),  Gardmer's,  Fish- 
er^s,  and  JPlumb  islands.    From  Fort  Hamilton 
on  the  W.  to  Montauk  point  on  the  extreme 
E.  the  distance  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
115  to  140  m.    The  average  width  is  14  m., 
and  the  extreme  width  28  m.     The  coast  is 
deeply  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets, 
abounding  with  shell  and  other  fish.    A  large 
cleep  bay,  divided  into  Gardiner's  bay.  Little 
Peconic  and  Great  Peconic,  extends  inland  80 
m.,  and  divides  the  E.  end  of  the  island  into 
two  distinct  parts,  the  northern  terminating  at 
Oyster  Pond  point,  and  the  southern  at  mm- 
tauk  point,  about  20  m.  further  £.    Along  the 
8.  border  is  a  remarkable  bay  nearly  100  m. 
long  and  from  2  to  5  m.  broad,  formed  by  Ihe 
Gr^  South  beach,  a  narrow  strip  of  fine  white 
aand  from  i  m.  to  1  m.  wide,  with  occasional 
openings  to  the  ocean.    Jamaica,  Hempstead, 
Oyster,  and  Huntington  bays  are  toward  the 
western  end  of  the  island.    The  coasts  of  Long 
island,  being  on  the  track  of  a  vast  commerce, 
have  been  provided  by  government  with  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  lighthouses,  and  80  life-boat 
stations  have  been  established  provided  with 
proper  facilities  for  affording  aid  to  vessels  in 
distress.    Though  much  diversified,  the  surface 
presents  no  great  elevations.    A  ridge  of  hiUs 
extends,  with  occasional  interruptions,  from  the 
N".  boundary  of  New  Utrecht  in  the  W.  nearly  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  northernmost  eastern 
branch  of  the  island.    The  highest  of  these  are 
Harbor  hill,  at  the  head  of  Hempstead  harbor, 
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and  Jane's  hill,  one  of  the  West  hills  in  the 
town  of  Huntington.  A  number  of  spurs  known 
under  various  names  proceed  from  the  main 
range.  To  the  N.  of  these  hills  the  surface  is 
generally  uneven  and  broken ;  to  the  S.,  remark- 
ably level,  with  a  gradual  indination  toward  the 
sea.  There  are  several  large  tracts  of  appar- 
ently infertile  plains,  among  which  the  great 
Hempstead  plam  toward  the  W.  is  most  noted. 
It  is  about  12  m.  long  by  from  5  to  6  broad, 
producing  naturally  only  coarse  grass ;  of  this 
tract  about  16,000  acres  are  still  used  in  com- 
mon. By  the  application  of  suitable  manures 
large  portions  have  been  put  under  profitable 
cultivation  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
island,  which  has  always  been  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  wood,  still  contains  large  forests  from 
which  the  deer  have  not  yet  been  entirely  ex- 
terminated. The  great  pine  plains  commence 
about  40  m.  from  the  W.  end,  and  continue 
almost  uninterruptedly  for  about  50  m.,  occupy- 
ing for  that  extent  nearly  one  half  of  the  island. 
There  are  many  springs  and  small  streams ;  the 
largest  of  the  latter,  the  Peconic,  flows  into 
Great  Peconic  bay  after  a  course  of  15  m.,  in 
which  it  furnishes  numerous  mill  seats,  fine 
natural  ponds  or  lakes  abound,  and  many  swamps 
and  marshes  are  scattered  over  the  surface.  Of 
salt  marsh  the  island  is  computed  to  contain 
116  sq.  m.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile 
and  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  a  large 
portion  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  Kings 
and  Queens  counties  being  engaged  in  providing 
vegetables  for  the  New  Tork  market.  The 
climate,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  sea,  is 
more  temperate  than  the  same  latitude  in  the 
interior,  tne  thermometer  seldom  falling  below 
cero  or  rising  above  90°,  the  mean  temperature 
being  about  51"*.  There  are  8  counties,  Kings, 
Queens,  and  Suffolk.  The  principal  cities  and 
towns,  with  their  populations  in  1855,  are :  in 
Kings  CO.,  Brooklyn  (including  since  1854  Wil- 
liamsburg and  Bushwiok),  pop.  205,250 ;  Flat- 
bush,  8,280;  New  Utrecht,  2,780;  and  New 
Letts,  2,261 ;  in  Queens  oo;,  Hempstead,  10,477; 
North  Hempstead,  9,446;  Oyster  Bay,  8,047; 
Flushing,  7,970;  Jamaica,  6,682;  and  Newtown, 
4,694 ;  in  Suffolk  co.,  Brookhaven,  9,696 ;  Hun- 
tington, 8,142 ;  Southampton,  6,661 ;  and  South- 
old,  5,676.  Among  the  many  public  resorts  for 
fishing  and  sea  bathing  are  Bath,  Coney  island, 
Bockaway,  Babylon,  fu'e  island,  Montauk  pointy 
&c.  The  Long  Island  railroad  passes  through 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  island,  from 
Hunter's  Point,  adjoining  Brooklyn  on  the  E., 
to  Greenport ;  beside  this  there  are  the  Brook- 
lyn and  Jamaica  railroad,  the  Flushing  railroad 
connecting  with  Hunter's  Point,  two  branches 
of  the  Long  Island  rulroad,  and  horse  railroads 
ramifying  mrough  Brooklyn  and  the  surround- 
ing country. — -When  first  discovered.  Long 
island  was  inhabited  by  18  tribes  of  Indians,  of 
whom  there  now  remain  but  200  or  800,  mixed 
with  negro  blood,  and  retaining  no  knowledge 
of  their  ancient  language.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1625  by  some  French  Protestants 
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from  near  the  river  Waall  in  the  Neiherlondfl, 
nnder  Dutch  protection ;  and  immigrants  from 
New  England  established  themselves  in  differ- 
ent localities  soon  after.  Its  name,  which  it  re- 
ceived from  the  Dntch,  was  changed  by  the  co- 
lonial legislature  to  that  of  the  island  of  Nassau, 
which  was  never  adopted  hy  the  people.  The 
£.  extremity  was  claimed  by  the  colonies  of 
New  England,  and  became  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent disputes  until  the  final  extinction  of  the 
Putch  authority  by  the  English.  During  the 
troubles  which  preceded  the  revolution  the  in- 
habitants of  Long  island  manifested  a  strong 
spirit  of  patriotism ;  but  the  reverses  of  the 
American  arms,  which  placed  it  in  the  power 
of  the  British  during  the  war,  suppressed  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  people  in  behalf  of 
Independence.  After  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
by  the  British,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by 
Washington  to  fortify  the  city  of  New  York 
and  its  approaches.  Gen.  Greene  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  defence  of  Long  island,  in  com- 
mand of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  many 
of  them  raw  recruits,  and  constructed  a  line  of 
intrenchments  and  redoubts  from  Wallabout 
bay  to  Gk>wanus  cove,  about  a  mile  from  the 
village  of  Brooklyn.  The  main  works  at  the 
former  end  were  on  the  hill  afterward  known 
as  Fort  Greene,  on  which  the  ditch  and  em- 
bankment still  existed  a  few  years  since,  but 
which  is  now  considerably  reduced  in  dimen- 
sions, and  laid  out  as  Washington  park;  on 
the  other  extremity,  a  battery  was  erected  at 
Red  Hook,  and  a  fort  on  Governor's  island, 
nearly  opposite.  About  2^  m.  from  the  in- 
trenchments, between  them  and  the  S.  side  of 
the  island,  was  the  range  of  hills  already  men- 
tioned, then  densely  wooded,  and  crossed  by 
three  roads,  one,  on  the  right  of  the  works, 
passing  near  the  Narrows  to  Gravesend  bay, 
the  central  one  through  Flatbush,  and  the 
third  far  to  the  left  through  Bedford  to  Jamai- 
ca. Much  confusion  was  created  by  Gen. 
Greene  falling  sick  in  the  midst  of  his  prepara- 
tions, and  the  command  devolving  upon  Gen. 
Sullivan,  then  just  returned  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  unacquainted  with  the  ground  and 
with  Greene's  plans.  On  Aug.  22,  1776,  the 
British  landed  9,000  strong  at  New  Utrecht,  on 
Gravesend  bay,  without  resistance.  They  were 
commanded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  assisted  by 
Lords  Comwallis  and  Percy,  Gen.  Grant,  and 
Sir  William  Erskine.  Lord  Comwallis,  rapidly 
advancing  to  the  central  pass,  found  it  occu- 
pied by  the  rifle  regiment  of  Col.  Hand,  and, 
unwilling  to  risk  an  encounter,  took  post  at 
Flatbush.  On  the  24th  Washington  visited 
and  inspected  the  American  lines,  and  ap- 
pointed Gren.  Putnam  to  their  command.  On 
the  25th  the  British  were  reinforced  by  two 
Hesdan  brigades  under  Gen.  De  Heister,  and 
on  the  26th  befan  to  carry  out  tiieir  plan 
of  operations,  which  was  to  menace  the  first 
two  passes  mentioned,  while  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton with  a  body  of  chosen  troops  was  to 
take  possession  of  the  road  leading  from  Ja- 


maica to  Bedford.  While  the  woito  were 
strengthened  and  other  prepaiatioDfl  made  to 
resist  attack,  the  pass  by  Bedford  bad  been 
neglected,  and  only  visited  by  an  ooeaaonal 
patrol,  who  on  this  night  failed  to  discover  tlie 
approach  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Clinton,  aoeom- 
panied  by  Gen.  Howe,  the  oonomander-in-diiel^ 
and  by  Lords  Percy  and  Comwallis,  secured 
the  defile  and  took  possession  of  the  heights 
without  molestation  or  discovery,  bemg  ffuided 
by  a  tory  of  the  neighborhood.  The  adTaaoe 
of  Gen.  Grant  with  the  left  wing  along  the 
road  by  Gravesend  and  the  Narrows  was  re- 
sisted by  Col.  Atlee  with  a  guard  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  militia.  He  retired  fi^ 
ing  until  he  had  fallen  back  upon  Lord  Stiiiin^ 
who  with  two  regiments  had  hastened  to  la 
relief.  Here  active  firing  was  kept  np  by  both 
rides  without  an  attempt  at  a  general  acte 
At  tJie  same  time  De  Heister  opened  a  cannoD- 
ade  firom  Flatbush  upon  Col.  Hand  and  his 
riflemen,  but  without  oflTering  to  adTioee, 
and  the  guns  of  the  British  men-of-war  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  battery  at  Red  Hook. 
These,  however,  were  mere  diversioos.  din- 
ton  having  descended  the  pass  opened  his  gnu 
on  the  Americans,  and  at  this  signal  of  his  suc- 
cess De  Heister  ordered  the  redoult,  of  whieh 
Gen.  Sullivan  had  taken  the  command,  to  be 
stormed ;  but  the  latter,  who  found  his  left  flank 
engaged  and  himself  in  hazard  of  being  sat- 
rounded,  ordered  a  retreat,  not  soon  enoa^ 
however  to  escape  the  light  infantry  of  the 
British,  who  drove  him  back  upon  De  Heister 
and  his  Hessians.  The  Americans  still  fou^ 
with  desperate  valor,  a  large  body  cutting  thdr 
way  through  to  the  intrendiments,  the  rest  wk 
were  not  killed  either  escaping  among  the  hiDi 
or  surrendering  as  prisoners.  Among  the  lattff 
was  Gen.  Sullivan.  On  hearing  the  cannonade  d 
Clinton,  Lord  Stirling,  who  had  maintuned  his 
porition  in  front  of  Gen.  Grant,  endeavored  to 
return  to  the  lines,  but  found  himself  cut  off  bf 
Comwallis.  He  gallantly  attacked  the  enemj, 
and  with  such  determination  that  the  BritiA 
held  their  ground  only  by  the  assistance  of  re- 
enforcements,  when  Stirling,  seeuig  no  further 
hope,  surrendered.  The  enemy,  having  forced 
all  the  approaches,  were  now  before  the  Ameri- 
can works,  and  soon  proceeded  t«  intreoeh 
themselves  and  plant  their  batteries.  Widi 
this  formidable  force  before  him,  and  with  iodi' 
oajbions  that  the  British  fleet  intended  moring 
up  the  river  so  as  to  cut  the  force  in  BrooUvn 
entirely  off,  Washington,  who  was  now  in  po^ 
sonal  command,  determined  to  recross  with  the 
American  army.  This  retreat  was  efilwted  eo 
the  night  of  the  29th  with  complete  socoes^ 
Long  iriand  from  this  time  until  the  doae  of  the 
war  remained  in  the  possesnon  of  the  British. 
The  whigs  were  snbjected  to  much  ill  ns|A 
and  a  partisan  warfare  between  the  tories  and 
the  whigs  from  Conneoticnt  was  kept  np  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  period, 

LONG  ISLAND  SOUND,  a  large  body  of 
water  lying  between  Long  island  and  Hev 
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York  and  Goimeotieat,  abont  110  m.  long,  and 
varying  from  2  to  20  m.  wide.  On  the  W.  it 
is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  bj  &  etrait 
called  the  East  river,  New  York  baj,  and  the 
Narrows,  and  on  the  E.  by  a  narrow  passage 
called  the  Bace.  The  principal  rivers  flowing 
into  the  sound  from  the  mahiland  are  the 
Hoosatonic,  Oonnecticnt,  and  Thames.  It  is  in 
the  rente  of  a  very  large  and  important  trade 
between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  East, 
and  is  navigated  by  numerous  regular  lines  of 
packets  and  steamers.  There  are  15  light- 
nouses  on  its  coasts. 

LONGET,  FBANgois  Aghelle,  a  French  phy- 
siologist, born  in  8t.  Germain-en-Laye  in  1811. 
In  1638  he  began  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  anatomy,  and  especially  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  in  184d-'6  published  a  TraiU  d^anaUh 
mie  et  de  phynologie  du  Mystime  nerveux  de 
Vhomme  et  dea  animaux  vertebrS$^  which  was 
followed  by  a  Traite  eomplet  de  phynologie 
(1850-'65).  In  the  latter  work  he  follows  vital 
development  through  the  whole  range  of  zool- 
ogy, and  confirms  by  many  new  experiments  the 
discoveries  of  Sir  Oharles  Bell  relative  to  the 
distinct  functions  of  the  nerves.  He  has  also  de- 
voted much  time  to  investigating  the  laws  of 
nervous  action,  the  irritability  of  muscular  fibres, 
and  the  action  of  electricity  on  the  nerves.  He 
experimented  much  with  Matteucci  on  this  last 
subject,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in 
1840.  He  opposes  the  so  called  electro-nervist 
school,  holding  that  irritability  is  a  property 
inherent  in  the  living  muscle,  on  which  electri- 
city acts  only  specially  and  exhaustively.  He 
has  also  made  experiments  on  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric ether,  ana  in  acoustics.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  of  medicine 
since  1844. 

LONGEVITY.    See  Ao«. 

LONGFELLOW,  Hxnbt  Wadswobth,  an 
American  poet,  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  27, 
1807.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Long- 
fdlow,  for  many  years  an  eminent  member  of 
the  bar  in  that  city.  At  the  age  of  14  he  en- 
tered Bowdoin  college,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1825.  During  his  academic  course  he  gave 
evidence  of  the  abilities  which  have  since 
gained  him  such  high  distinction  both  as  a 
scholar  and  a  poet  Among  his  productions 
at  this  period  may  be  mentioned  ^*Hymn  of 
the  Moravian  Nuns,"  "The  Spirit  of  Poetry," 
"  Woods  in  Winter,"  and  "  Sunrise  on  the  Hills." 
After  leaving  college,  he  entered  the  office  of 
his  father  with  some  vague  intention  of  study- 
ing law,  but  soon  relinquished  it  for  a  more 
eonffenial  occupation.  Having  been  appointed 
mroiessor  of  modern  languages  and  literature  at 
Bowdoin  college,  with  the  privilege  of  residing 
some  years  abroad  for  observation  and  study, 
he  gladly  accepted  the  office,  and  in  1826  sailed 
for  Europe,  passing  that  year  in  France  and  the 
next  in  Spidn.  Italy  and  Germany  employed 
two  years  more.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  in  1880,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  profcBSorship,  and  held  it  for  5  years.    Dur- 


ing this  time,  in  his  contributions  to  the  "  North 
American  Beview,"  in  his  translation  of  the 
Coplae  de  Manrique.  printed  in  1838,  and  in 
his  "  Outre-Mer,  a  Pilgrimage  beyond  the  Sea," 
published  in  1885,  he  exhibited  his  desire  to 
familiarize  the  cultivated  mind  of  America  with 
the  national  literature  and  national  character  of 
European  countries.  In  1885,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  modern  languages  and  belles-lettres 
in  Harvard  college ;  and  after  passing  that  year 
and  the  next  in  a  tour  through  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  he 
for  17  years  performed  the  duties  of  his  office 
to  universal  satisfiEiction.  In  1854  he  resigned, 
and  has  since  resided  at  Cambridge.  In  1889 
he  published  his  exquisite  prose  romance  of 
"  Hyperion,"  and  in  the  same  year  his  "  Voices 
of  the  Night,"  which  first  gave  him  an  extended 
reputation  as  a  poet.  These  were  followed  by 
"  Ballads  and  other  Poems"  (1841) ;  "  Poems  on 
Slavery"  (1842);  "The  Spanish  Student"  (1848); 
** Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe"  (1845);  "The 
Belfry  of  Bruges  and  other  Poems"  (1846); 
"  Evang<^ne,"  perhaps  his  greatest  work  (1847) : 
"Kavanagh,"  a  novel  (1849);  "Seaside  and 
Fireside"  (1850) ;  "The  Golden  Legend"  (1851); 
"The  Song  of  Hiawatha"  (1855),  his  most  pojj- 
ular  work,  judged  by  the  immense  circalation  it 
has  attained ;  and  "  The  Oourtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish"  (1858).  A  number  of  his  poems,  scattered 
over  numerous  periodicals,  still  remain  uncol- 
lected in  a  permanent  form.  The  wide  range 
of  Mr.  Longifellow's  studies  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  as  well  as  his  introduction  to  the  pictu- 
resque and  (juaint  features  of  society  and  man- 
ners in  foreign  nations,  has  served  to  give  a 
certain  cosmopolitan  character  to  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen.  As  a  translator,  he  is  singu- 
larly happy  in  transfusing  not  only  the  ideas, 
but  the  spirit  of  his  ori^als,  into  apt  and  ex- 
pressive diction ;  as  a  cntic,  whether  comment- 
ing on  character  or  literature,  he  is  the  genial  in- 
terpreter, rather  than  the  censorious  judge ;  and 
as  a  poet,  he  appeals  to  the  universal  affections 
of  humanity,  by  thoughts  and  images  derived 
from  original  perceptions  of  nature  and  life. 
His  fellow-feeling  with  his  kind  gives  him  easv 
admission  to  the  common  heart  Averse  botn 
by  temperament  and  habit  to  every  thing  harsh, 
bitter,  disdainful,  or  repellent,  there  is  no  ele- 
ment in  his  poetry  to  call  forth  an  ungracious  or 
discordant  emotion.  It  is  always  tolerant  and 
human,  kindled  by  wide  sympathies,  and  with  a 
tender  sense  of  every  variety  of  human  condition. 
Mr.  Longfellow  combines  m  a  rare  degree  the 
sentunent  of  the  artist  with  the  practical  in- 
stincts of  the  man  of  the  world.  His  thoughts 
are  uniformly  lucid  and  transparent,  and  never 
clouded  by  fanciful  speculations.  The  clearness, 
simplicity,  and  force  of  his  leading  conceptions 
leave  the  impression  of  unity  even  on  his  long- 
est poems.  However  vivid  his  imagery,  it 
never  seduces  the  attention  from  his  miun  idea. 
Without  attempting  to  represent  the  depths  of 
passion,  in  his  own  sphere  of  feeling  he  is  a 
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genuine  master,  and  the  puritj,  sweetness,  and 
refinement  with  which  he  delineates  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  make  him  the  most  welcome 
of  visitants  at  the  domestic  fireside.  Though 
not  destitute  of  the  creative  and  shaping  facul- 
ty, the  best  expression  of  his  imagination  is 
Eerhaps  to  be  found  in  the  subtle  essence  of 
eautj  which  pervades  his  writings,  and  seems 
to  form  the  natural  atmosphere  of  his  mind. 
His  susceptibility  to  the  historical  associations 
of  Europe  lends  a  peculiar  charm  to  his  poetry. 
The  autiquities  of  Nuremberg  and  Bruges  make 
but  a  fednt  impression  on  the^avarians  and  Bel- 
gians who  grow  up  in  the  shade  of  the  quaint 
town  hall,  or  within  the  sound  of  the  lofty  bel- 
fry; but  they  cast  a  spell  over  the  imagination 
of  the  poet,  and  haunt  him  with  perpetual  vis- 
ions of  romance. — ^Mr.  Longfellow  ^s  works  have 
passed  through  repeated  editions  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  and  have  called  forth 
some  of  the  most  admirable  specimens  of  con- 
temporary art  in  their  illustration. 

LONGFORD,  a  central  co.  of  L-eland,  prov- 
ince of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Leitrim  and 
Oavan,  E.  and  S.  by  Westmeath,  and  W.  by 
Roscommon;  area,  421  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851, 
82,350.  The  Shannon  borders  the  county  for 
about  50  m.  Its  principal  lake  is  Lough  Gow- 
nagh.  Grazing  farms  are  numerous,  and  large 
quantities  of  butter  are  made.  Linens  and 
coarse  woollens  are  manufactured.  It  returns 
2  members  to  parliament    Capital,  Longford. 

LONGHI,  GirsEPPK,  an  Italian  engraver, 
bom  in  Monza,  near  Milan,  Oct.  18, 1766,  died 
in  the  latter  city,  Jan.  2,  1881.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  the  "Vision  of  Ezekiel," 
after  Raphael ;  the  Magdalen  of  Oorreggio ;  the 
Madonna  del  lago,  after  Leonardo  da  Yinci; 
"Galatea,"  after  Albano,  &c.  He  also  en- 
graved fine  heads  of  Napoleon  L,  "Washington, 
Michel  Angelo,  the  doge  Dandolo  of  Venice,  &c. 
Among  his  masterpieces  were  the  plates  known 
as  the  Fasti  di  Napoleone  il  OrandSy  after  the 
designs  of  Appiani.  His  biography  was  pub- 
lished by  Saccni  in  Milan  in  1881,  and  by  Ba- 
retta  with  comments  on  his  works  in  1887. 

L0NGINU8,  DioNTSiTJS  Oassitjs,  a  Greek 
critic,  bom  at  Athens,  or  at  Emesa  in  Syria, 
about  A.  D.  213,  executed  at  Palmyra,  A.  D. 
273.  He  studied  under  his  uncle,  Phronto  of 
Emesa,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  visited 
many  countries,  heard  the  lectures  of  the  philos- 
ophers Ammouius  Saccas  and  Origen,  made  him- 
self familiar  with  the  works  of  Plato,  and,  hav- 
ing settled  at  Athens,  opened  a  school  of  philos- 
ophy, criticism,  and  rhetoric.  Longinus  subse- 
quently removed  to  the  East,  and  having  been 
invited  to  the  court  of  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmy- 
ra, he  became  not  only  her  literary  instmctor, 
but  also  her  principal  political  counsellor.  Ze- 
nobia was  desirous  of  throwing  off  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  making  good  her  right  to  supreme 
sovereignty  by  force  of  arms.  The  Attic  phi- 
losopher sanctioned  her  designs,  and  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Palmyra  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Aurelian.    Longinus  was  the  greatest 


philoBOpher,  critic,  and  writer  of  his  age.  The 
doctrine  of  the  nniversal  influence  of  soil  and 
climate  on  the  intellectual  capacities  and  on  tLe 
civilization  of  mankind  is  especially  due  to  him. 
The  only  important  fragment  of  his  volmninoixs 
works  now  extant  is  a  portion  of  his  oelehrated 
treatise  '^  On  the  Sublime."  The  first  editioD  of 
this  fragment  is  that  of  Robortello  (Basel,  1554), 
the  latest  and  best  that  of  Moms  (Leipsic,  1769- 
'78).  It  has  been  translated  into  English  bf 
William  Smith  (London,  1789),  by  M.  Canv 
(Dublin,  1884),  and  by  W.  T.  Spnrdens  (N(». 
wich,  1886).  Complete  editions  of  all  his  ex- 
tant writings  were  published  at  Leipsic  ia  1809, 
at  Oxford  in  1820,  and  at  Paris  in  1887. 

LONGITUDE,  in  geography,  an  arc  of  the 
equator  included  between  the  meridian  of  a 
place  and  the  meridian  whence  the  degrees  an 
counted,  which  is  usually  called  the  first  merid- 
ian. The  ancient  geographers  drew  the  fint 
meridian  through  Ferro,  the  westernmost  of  the 
Canary  islands,  and  they  are  still  followed  by 
the  geographers  of  (Germany  and  eastern  £d- 
rope.  The  English  call  the  first  meridian  that 
which  passes  ti&ough  Greenwich ;  tlie  Freneh, 
Paris;  the  Spaniards,  Madrid.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  use  Greenwich  for  geograph- 
ical purposes,  although  tliere  is  a  desire  wiUi  a 
few  to  use  some  place  within  their  own  bounda- 
ries.— ^An  easy  method  of  ascertaining  the  lon^ 
tude  at  sea  had  been  wanted  since  the  improTe- 
ments  in  navigation,  and,  after  the  disooyeryof 
the  quadrant  by  Eadley  and  Grodfrey,  was  the 
thing  most  de^red  to  make  navigation  perfect 
When  deduced  fi*om  the  course  and  the  distance^ 
as  was  then  the  custom,  the  mariner  had  but  lit- 
tie  trust  in  his  own  work;  and  as  late  as  1820 
vessels  at  sea  on  speaking  each  other  never  omit- 
ted the  inquiry:  "What  is  your  longitude?"  a 
common  sympathy  also  causing  them  on  ^^  hear- 
ing in  sight"  to  steer  toward  each  other.  Almost 
every  method  of  determining  the  longitude  de- 
pends on  the  obtaining  the  dSerence  of  time  be- 
tween your  first  meridian  and  that  which  passes 
through  the  place  where  you  are;  the  time  at 
the  latter  can  be  easily  obtained  by  means  of 
altitudes  of  the  sun  or  other  heavenly  bodies, 
but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  find  the  time  else- 
where, the  difiference  of  time  b^g  one  honr  to 
1 5**  of  longitude.  John  Werner  was  the  first  to 
recommend  the  use  of  lunar  distances  for  this 
purpose  (1614) ;  but  at  that  time  there  wen 
neither  lunar  tables  nor  instruments  for  meas- 
uring a  distance  between  the  moon  and  a  star. 
Gemma  Frizius  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  nse 
of  time-keepers  (1580),  but  the  art  of  watch- 
making was  then  in  its  infancy.  The  great 
importance  to  navigation  of  determining  the 
longitude  induced  various  governments  to  offiff 
rewards  for  some  practical  method.  Spain  of- 
fered 1,000  crowns  for  its  solution  as  early  as 
1598,  and  the  states  of  Holland  soon  after  10,- 
000  fiorins;  but  it  was  not  until  1714  that  en- 
couragement was  offered  in  Great  Britain,  wh^ 
an  act  was  passed  in  parliament  allowing  i2,000 
toward  making  experiments,  and  offering  a  re- 
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ward  to  the  person  who  should  discover  the  hest 
means  of  determining  the  longitude  at  sea,  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  acoaracy  that  might 
be  attained  by  each  discovery.  The  result  was 
the  inyention  by  John  Harrison  and  the  grad- 
ual perfection  of  the  chronometer,  which  is 
now  in  general  use,  and  to  which  alone  we  are 
indebted  for  the  shortening  of  passages  at  sea, 
as  by  its  use  vessels  can  steer  as  direct  for  port 
as  the  ocean  and  winds  will  allow  without 
fear  of  falling  to  leeward  as  formerly.  (See 
Ghbonombtsbu  and  Habbison,  Jobs.)  When 
the  final  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
acts  concerning  longitude  were  repealed,  except 
so  much  as  related  to  the  publishing  of  the  nau- 
tical almanac  and  other  useful  tables.  It  was 
also  enacted  that  any  person  who  should  dis- 
cover a  method  for  finding  the  longitude  by 
means  of  a  timekeeper  the  principles  of  which 
had  not  previously  been  maae  public,  should  be 
entitled  to  a  reward  of  £5,000^  if  after  certain 
trials  made  by  the  commissioners  the  said 
method  should  enable  a  ship  to  keep  her  longi- 
tude during  a  voyage  of  6  months  within  60  geo- 
graphical miles  or  a  degree  of  a  sreat  curcle. 
to  £7,600  if  within  40  geographical  miles,  and 
to  £10,000  if  within  80  geographical  miles.  If 
the  method  be  by  improved  astronomical  tables, 
the  author  becomes  entitled  to  £5,000  when 
they  show  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
8un  and  stars  within  15"  of  a  degree,  answering 
to  about  7'  of  longitude,  after  allowing  half  a 
degree  for  errors  of  observation  and  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  and  after  comparison  with  as- 
tronomical observations  for  a  period  of  18^ 
jears,  during  which  the  lunar  irregularities  are 
supposed  to  be  completed.  The  same  rewards 
-were  likewise  offered  to  any  person  who  should 
discover  any  other  method  of  determining  the 
longitude  at  sea  with  the  accuracy  above  men- 
tioned. At  that  period  timekeepers  were  ex- 
pensive and  less  to  be  denended  on  than  at  the 
present  day;  the^  could  easily  be  consulted, 
but  prudent  manners  were  cautious,  and  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  more  to  be 
trusted.  The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellite  al- 
though answering  well  on  land  for  determining 
longitude,  could  not  be  observed  at  sea  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  ship's  motion,  and  the  more  prac- 
tical method  of  observing  lunar  distances  for 
this  purpose  was  adopted,  Dr.  Maskeljne,  the 
astronomer  royal,  being  the  first  to  introduce 
them  into  use.  The  difficulties  which  had  at- 
tended this  method  when  first  suggested  were 
now  removed.  Prof.  Mayer  of  G6ttingen  had 
formed  lunar  tables  sufficiently  correct  to  in- 
duce the  commissioners  of  longitude  to  promote 
their  practical  application  by  tiie  annual  publi- 
cation of  the  nautical  almanac,  commencmg  in 
1767.  and  proper  instruments  for  observing  lu- 
nar oistances  bad  come  into  general  use.  The 
method  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea  by 
lunar  observations  was  followed  until  the  great 
perfection  with  which  chronometers  were  made 
oansed  it  to  be  neglected. — The  last  discovered 
and  most  accurate  of  all  methods  of  determining 


differences  of  longitude  is  by  the  use  of  the  elec- 
tro-mi^etic  telegraph.  Gapt  Gharles  Wilkes, 
U.  S.  K,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
made  tJie  first  attempt  in  that  way,  soon  after 
the  wires  were  placed  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore ;  smce  that  time  the  method  of 
recording  transits  on  a  chronographic  register 
by  means  of  a  galvanic  circuit  hais  been  intro- 
duced, and  in  connection  with  telegraphic  wires 
enables  remote  observers  to  record  transits  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  simultaneously  and  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  almost  incredible.  This 
method  is  called  in  Europe  the  American,  but 
it  may  with  greater  propriety  be  called  the  IT. 
S.  coast  survey  method,  as  it  had  its  origin  and 
was  perfected  in  that  service. 

LONGLAKD,  Robert.    See  LANOLiLSBB. 

LGNGMA^.  I.  Thomas,  the  founder  of  the 
English  publishing  house  of  that  name,  born  in 
Bristol  in  1699,  died  in  London,  June  18, 1755. 
In  1716  he  was  apprenticed  to  John  Osbom,  a 
stationer  and  bookseller  of  London,  with  whom, 
having  considerable  means  of  his  own,  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  in  1725,  under  the  Utle 
of  J.  Gsbom  and  T.  Longman,  at  the  "  Ship 
and  Black  Swan'^  in  Paternoster  row,  now 
known  as  No.  89,  and  still  occupied  in  the  same 
business  by  his  kindred  and  successors.  The 
chief  publications  in  which  he  was  concerned 
were  Ghambers's  ^^  Gydopsddia  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,"  the  precursor  of  the  elaborate  com- 
pendiums  of  ii^ormation,  bearing  the  name  of 
cyclopsddias,  which  have  appeared  in  Europe 
and  America  during  the  last  100  years,  and 
Johnson*s  "  Dictionary,"  of  which  latter  work 
he  was  one  of  the  6  original  proprietors.  He 
was  an  amiable  and  upright  man,  and  amassed 
a  fortune  by  his  business.  II.  Thomas,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  London  in  1781,  died 
at  Hampstead,  Feb.  5,  1797.  He  was  taken 
into  partnership  by  his  unde  in  1754,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  business. 
He  was  largely  concerned  in  the  provincial 
trade,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  export  books 
to  America,  a  branch  of  his  business  to  which 
he  gave  much  attention.  He  published  several 
enlarged  editions  of  Ghambers^s  *'  Gydopsadia." 
HI.  Thomas  Nobton^  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  London  in  1771,  died  at  Hampstead  in  1842. 
He  became  a  partner  with  his  father  about 
1792^  the  firm  being  then  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  city,  both  as  publishers  and  booksellers,  and 
during  the  50  years  that  he  remained  cop- 
nected  with  it  greatly  extended  its  operations 
and  enhanced  its  reputation.  Various  partners 
were  from  time  to  time  admitted  into  the  house, 
but  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  above 
indicated  Thomas  Norton  Longman  remained 
at  its  head.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  the  Longmans  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  valuable  copyright  of  Lindley 
Murray's  "English  Grammar,"  and  about  the 
same  time  issued  some  of  the  first  poems  of 
Wordsworth,  Goleridge,  and  Southey.  They 
continued  for  many  years  to  publish  for  Words- 
worth, and  with  Southey  established  a  buainesB 
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relation  which  lasted  until  the  death  of  the 
latter.  They  aleo  published  Scott's"  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel"  and  several  of  the  Wayer- 
ley  novels,  and  subsequent  to  1811  were  the 
exclusive  publishers  of  Thomas  Moore's  works, 
with  the  exception  of  his  "Life  of  Lord  By- 
ron," issued  by  Murray.  Amonff  other  emi- 
nent authors  they  have  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic are  Herschel,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mac- 
au! ay,  and  McCuUoch.  Their  miscellaneous 
publications  comprise  Todd's  edition  of  John- 
son's dictionary,  tlaxman's  compositions,  Kir- 
by  and  Spence's  "Introduction  to  Entomolo- 

gr,"  Britton's  "Cathedral  Antiquities,"  Mrs. 
utchinson's  "Memoirs,"  Watt's  "Bibliotheca 
Britannica,"  Malte-Brun's  "Geography,"  the 
latter  in  connection  with  Adam  Black  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  other  substantial  and  standard 
works.  In  1826  they  became  part  proprietors 
with  Black  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  a  con- 
nection still  subsisting,  and  between  1829  and 
1846  published  the  188  volumes  of  Lardner's 
"Cabinet  Oyclopasdia."  Another  important 
enterprise  of  the  house  was  the  reconstruction 
of  the  old  Chambers's  "  CyclopcBdia,"  which 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  who 
had  conducted  a  previous  edition  to  a  successful 
issue,  was  expanded  into  a  work  in  89  vols.  4to., 
with  6  vols,  of  plates  (1802-'19).  Mr.  Long- 
man  was  a  man  "  with  a  heart  of  his  own,"  as 
Southey  once  observed  of  him,  well  known  for 
his  liberality  and  integrity,  for  the  amenity  of  his 
manners,  and  the  consideration  with  which  he 
treated  the  many  eminent  literary  men  with 
whom  he  sustained  business  relations.  His  sons, 
Thomas  and  William,  have  succeeded  him  in 
the  firm,  which  is  now  known  under  the  style 
of  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  England. 

LONGSTREET,  William,  an  American  in- 
ventor, born  in  New  Jersey  in  the  2d  half  of 
the  18th  century,  died  in  1814.  He  removed  to 
Georgia,  and  in  1790  wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas 
Telfair  of  Savannah  asking  his  assistance  in 
raising  the  means  to  construct  a  boat  to  be 
propelled  by  steam.  This  letter  was  published 
m  the  Savannah  and  Augusta  newspapers,  but 
ftmds  were  not  immediately  obtained,  though 
he  stated  his  entire  confidence  in  the  success 
of  his  scheme.  He  was  subsequently  furnished 
with  the  necessary  means  for  experiment,  and 
constructed  a  smdl  model  boat,  upon  a  plan 
very  difiTerent  from  Fulton's,  which  went  on  the 
Savannah  river  against  the  stream  at  the  rate 
of  5  miles  an  hour.  Cotton  had  previously 
been  ginned  by  two  rollers,  not  quite  one  inch 
in  diameter,  which  caught  the  fibres,  pressed 
out  the  seed,  and  delivered  the  clean  cotton  on 
the  other  side,  where  it  was  taken  by  the  gin- 
ner's  hand,  and  deposited  in  a  bag  attached  to 
his  person.  Longstreet  invented  and  patented 
the  "breast  roller,"  moved  by  horse  power, 
which  entirely  superseded  the  old  method. 
The  inventor  set  up  two  of  his  gins  in  Au- 
gusta, which  were  propelled  by  steam,  worked 
admirably,  and  promised  him  a  fortune.    They 


were,  however,  destroyed   by  fire  within  a 
week.    He  next  erected  a  set  of  steam  mills 
near  St.  Mary's,  Ga.,  which  were  destroyed  by 
the  British  in  an  invasion  in  the  ?rar  of  1812. 
These  disasters  exhausted  his  resources  and 
discouraged  his  enterprise,  though  be  wss  con- 
fident that  steam  would  soon  supersede  all 
other   motive   powers. — ^Augustus  Baldvut, 
son  of  the  preceding,  an  American  jurist  and 
author,  bom  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Sept.  22, 1790. 
He  was  early  sent  to  school,  but  made  little 
progress  in  study,  and  was  more  expert  as  a 
cotton  picker,  a  wrestler,  and  a  marksman.  Es 
mother,  however,  kept  him  resolutely  to  his 
tasks,  and,  becoming  at  length  associated  at 
school  with  George  McDufiSe,  the  influence  of 
the  latter  first  gave  him  a  relish  for  books.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1813,  began 
the  study  of  law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  Georgia  in  1815.  In 
1821  he  represented  the  county  of  Greene  in 
the  legislature;  in  1823  he  was  madejndgeof 
the  superior  court  of  Ocmulgee  circuit;  and  in 
1824  was  a  candidate  for  congress  with  eveiy 
prospect  of  success,  when  he  withdrew  from 
this  canvass  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a 
child.    This  event  deeply  impressed  him  with 
religious  feeling,  and  it  was  his  custom  from 
that  time  to  open  his  court  with  prayer.   De- 
clining reelection  to  the  bench,  he  returned  to 
the  bar,  and  was  especially  distinguished  for  his 
efforts  and  successes  in  criminal  cases.    In  1838 
he  entered  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  was  stationed  in  1889  in 
Augusta,  which  was  then  visited  with  unnsnal 
malignity  by  yellow  fever,  but  he  did  not  leave 
his  post.    In  that  year  he  was  elected  president 
of  Emory  college,  which  ofiSce  he  held  till  1848, 
when  he  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  Cen- 
tenary college,  La.    This  position  he  soon  ex- 
changed for  the  presidency  of  Mississippi  vm- 
versity,  which  he  resigned  in  1866,defflgningto 
retire  to  private  life.    But  in  the  following  ywr 
he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  South  Caron- 
na  collie,  a  station  which  he  continues  to  how 
(1860).    From  an  early  period  of  life  he  was 
accustomed  to  write  for  newspapers,  magazinefl, 
and  reviews,  and  many  of  his  speeches  before 
literary  societies,  charges  to  Juries,  and  sermoas 
have  been  published.   His  inaugural  address  on 
assuming  the  presidency  of  Emory  ooDege,  h« 
baccalaureate  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
South  Carolina  college  (1868),  and  a  sermon  on 
infidelity  before  the  young  men's  Christian  as- 
sociation, are  among  his  best  performances. 
He  extended  his  reputation  by  his  "Letters  to 
Clergymen  of  the  Northern  Methodist  Church 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  by  his  speech  in  wa 
convention  at  Louisville, Ky.,  for organiangthe 
southern  Methodist  church,  by  his  "Letters  frcm 
Georgia  to  Massachusetts,"  and  by  an  able  re- 
view of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  m 
the  case  of  MoCuflooh  w.  the  state  of  Maryland. 
His  miscellaneous  writings  include  many  of  a 
humorous  character.    The  first  of  his  poblica- 
tions  was  a  letter  purporting  to  come  ftvm  two 
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eonviota,  under  sentenoe  of  death,  who  had 
broken  gaol  and  escaped.  His  peculiar  vein  of 
hnmor  is  conspicuons  in  the  "  Georgia  Scenes," 
a  Tolnme  of  sketches,  which  has  passed  through 
nnmerons  editions.  Many  of  his  papers  in 
periodicals,  as  the  "Magnolia  Miupazine,"  the 
^  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  and  the  "  Metii- 
odist  Quarterly,"  have  not  been  collected.  A 
novel  from  his  pen,  entitled  "  Master  William 
Mitten,  or  the  Youth  of  Brilliant  Talents  who 
was  Ruined  by  Bad  Luck."  has  appeared  serially 
in  the  "Field  and  Fireside,"  a  literary  Journal 
of  Georgia,  and  is  about  to  be  reproduced  in  a 
volume. 

LONGHE  VILLE,  Anns  GENxyiivB  dk  Boub- 
BON,  duchess,  a  French  beauty  and  politician, 
born  Aug.  29, 1619,  died  April  15,  1679.  Her 
lather,  Henry  n.,  prince  of  Oondd,  was  prisoner 
in  the  chateau  of  Vincennes  at  the  time  of  her 
birth.  Her  brothers  were  the  great  Oond6  and 
the  prince  of  Oonti.  Her  mother,  a  member 
of  the  Montmorency  family,  imparted  to  her 
strong  sentiments  of  piety,  but  her  education 
was  neglected.  When  after  some  hesitation  she 
yielded  to  the  request  of  her  Mends  and  attend- 
ed a  court  ball,  her  beauty  and  remarkable  per- 
sonal traits  created  a  sensation  which  tempted 
her  to  become  a  regular  habitude  of  the  royal 
circle.  The  prince  de  Joinyille,  to  whom  she  had 
been  betrothed,  having  died  in  the  flower  of  his 
manhood  while  in  Italy,  she  was  in  1642  pre- 
vailed upon  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  the  duke 
de  LongueyiUe,  a  widower  who  was  double  her 
age,  and  whose  former  mistress,  Mme.  de  Mont- 
bazon,  caused  great  annoyance  to  the  duchess 
by  accusing  her  of  a  love  intrigue  with  Oohgni, 
for  which  at  that  time  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  foundation.  The  duke  was  sent 
to  Mnnster  in  1645.  During  his  absence  from 
Paris,  the  duchess  occasionally  saw  the  duke  de 
La  Rochefoucauld  (prince  of  MarsiUac);  and  it 
being  reported  that  she  was  not  indifferent  to 
his  attentions,  the  duke  de  Longueville  caused 
liis  wife  to  join  him  in  Westphalia,  where  she 
remained  till  1647,  following  with  interest  the 
negotiations  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  MUnster, 
and  imbibing  a  fondness  for  politics,  which  on 
her  return  to  Paris  she  displayed  most  actively 
in  the  part  which  she  took  in  the  Fronde.  Her 
prindpid  source  of  inspiration,  however,  in 
throwing  herself  with  the  whole  genius  and  im- 
petuosity of  her  ardent  but  disinterested  nature 
into  that  movement,  was  her  love  for  La  Roche- 
foucauld, one  of  its  chief  leaders.  Among  oth- 
ers who  joined  it  were  her  brother  Conti  and 
the  duke  de  Bouillon;  but  as  it  was  intimated 
that  they  were  both  wavering  in  their  revolu- 
tionary zeal,  Mme.  de  Longueville  was  detained 
in  the  H6telde  Ville  as  hostage  for  her  brother, 
and  Mme.  de  Bouillon  for  her  husband.  While 
there,  in  the  night  of  Jan.  26, 1649,  the  duchess 
gave  birth  to  a  son  (Oharles^  who  became  a 
noted  gallant,  and  was  killed  m  the  campaign 
agmnst  Holland  in  1672),  of  whom  La  Roche- 
foucauld was  supposed  to  be  the  father.  In 
<^er  to  punish  the  duchess^  her  brothers  and 


husband  were  arrested  by  order  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  the  resent,  in  1650;  but  the  brave 
woman  persistedf  in  her  resistance  to  the  court, 
and  after  failing  to  shake  the  loyalty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Normandy  and  barely  escaping  with  her 
life  on  her  flight  frt)m  Dieppe,  she  gained  Rot* 
terdam  and  repaired  to  the  citadel  of  Stenay  in 
Flanders,  of  which  she  took  the  command,  and 
succeeded  in  making  Turenne,  whom  she  met 
there,  join  the  Fronde  and  accept  the  assistance 
of  the  king  of  Spain  in  levying  troops  against 
France.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  alliance, 
Mme.  de  Longueville  endeavored  to  recondle 
herself  with  the  government  by  throwing  the 
culpability  of  her  conduct  upon  Mazarin.  Her 
husband  and  brother  were  set  free  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1651,  when  she  went  to  Paris ;  but 
aedining  to  remain  with  the  former,  who  was 
firm  in  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  she  set  out  on  a 
new  revolutionary  expedition  to  Bordeaux,  in 
company  with  La  Rochefoucauld,  the  duke  de 
Nemours,  and  her  brothers  Oond6  and  ContL 
Dissensions  however  broke  out  between  her 
and  the  last  named.  Bordeaux  opened  nego- 
tiations with  the  duke  de  yend6me.  A  general 
amnesty  was  proclaimed  in  1658,  after  which 
the  duchess  returned  to  private  life.  Afflict- 
ed by  the  loss  of  her  mother,  who  had  died 
in  1650,  and  by  the  desertion  of  her  lover, 
for  whom  she  retained  a  lively  affection,  notr 
withstanding  his  egotism  and  indifference,  and 
in  spite  of  her  temporary  intimacies  with  the 
duke  de  Nemours  and  others,  and  baffled  in  her 
schemes  against  the  court,  which,  after  all,  she 
had  cherished  more  for  her  lover's  than  for  her 
own  sake,  she  resolved  to  renounce  the  world. 
But  after  having  spent  some  time  in  various 
convents,  she  was  again  attracted  by  the  pleas- 
ures of  society;  and  while  in  this  unsettled 
state  of  mind,  she  accepted  an  invitation  of  her 
husband  to  rejoin  him  in  Normandy.  The  duke 
died  in  1668,  and  the  duchess  now  devoted  her- 
self almost  entirely  to  a  religious  life.  She  waa 
called  the  *^  mother  of  the  diurch,"  and  her  in- 
fluence in  Rome  was  said  to  have  secured  far 
the  Jansenists  the  so  called  peace  of  Clement 
IX.  (1668).  The  latter  part  of  her  life  wai 
darkened  by  the  loss  of  her  son,  and  spent  in 
the  Carmelite  convent  of  Paris  in  the  most 
stringent  observance  of  religions  duties  and  in 
the  practice  of  charity.  Her  death  was  even 
affirmed  to  have  been  either  voluntary,  or  at  all 
events  hastened  by  the  influence  of  an  abstemi- 
ous and  penitential  life  upon  her  health.  Al- 
though not  learned  herself  she  could  appreciate 
the  genius  of  tliose  who  were,  as  is  attested  by 
her  letters  to  Chapelain,  Scud6ry,  and  above 
all  to  the  Port  Royalists.  Cousin,  in  his  inter- 
esting work  on  Madame  de  LtmgueMU  (6th  ed.. 
Paris,  1859),  calls  her  ^^  the  soul  of  the  Fronde.^* 
LONGUS,  a  Greek  sophist,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  about  the  close  of  the  4th  or  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  A.  D.  Concern- 
ing his  history  nothing  is  known.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  pastoral  romance  entitled  *^The 
Pastorals  of  Daphnis  and  Ohloe,^'  of  which  the 
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best  editions  are  by  Yi]lolBon  (Paris,  1778)  and 
Passow  (Leipsic,  1811).  Yillemain,  in  his  work 
8ur  lea  romans  Oreea^  compares  Lon^s  to  Ber- 
nardin  de  St.  Pierre ;  and  Alexander  vonHmn- 
boldt  says  of  bim,  that  in  his  pastoral  romance 
the  tender  scenes  taken  from  hnman  life  greatly 
excel  his  expression  of  the  sensations  awakened 
by  the  aspect  of  natnre. 

LONGWORTH,  Nicholas,  an  American 
wine  manufacturer  and  horticulturist,  bom  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  16, 1782.  In  his  youth  he 
passed  several  years  in  South  Carolina  in  the 
capacity  of  clerk  in  the  store  of  an  elder  bro- 
ther ;  but  finding  the  climate  unfavorable  to  his 
health,  he  returned  home  and  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law.  At  the  age  of  21  he  emigrat- 
ed to  the  then  remote  and  unimportant  settle- 
ment of  Cincinnati,  where,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  Jacob  Burnet,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  the  North- West  territory,  he  was  fitted  for 
the  bar.  Conceiving  that  Cincinnati  was  des- 
tined to  be  an  important  centre  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  he  contrived,  out  of  the 
slender  earnings  of  his  professional  practice,  to 
purchase  considerable  tracts  of  adjoining  land, 
which  have  long  since  been  covered  by  the  rap- 
idly increasing  city.  After  about  25  years* 
experience  at  the  bar  he  retired  from  profes- 
sional life  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the 
management  of  his  landed  property.  To  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape,  with  a  view  of  manu- 
facturing wine,  he  also  gave  much  attention, 
though  at  first  with  little  success,  having  adopt- 
ed the  erroneous  notion  of  the  early  Ajmerican 
vine  growers,  that  foreign  plants  were  alone  to 
be  relied  upon.  He  had  imported  many  differ- 
ent species  from  every  vine-growing  country  in 
Europe,  before  the  idea  occurred  to  him  to  try 
those  indigenous  to  the  United  States.  About 
1828  he  commenced  the  experiment,  and  has 
ever  since  been  endeavoring  to  introduce  such 
native  vines  or  their  seedlings  as  would  prove 
applicable  for  his  purpose.  Among  the  results 
of  his  labors  has  been  the  production  of  wine 
from  two  species,  the  Catawba  and  the  Isabella, 
which  has  now  a  high  marketable  value,  as 
well  as  of  other  varieties  of  equal  promise,  but 
whose  reputation  is  not  yet  fully  established. 
He  has  necessarily  been  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  wine,  and  has  planted  upward 
of  200  acres  of  vineyards,  beside  establishing  a 
large  wine  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati, 
where  the  raw  juice  is  purchased  of  the  vine 
dressers  and  converted  into  the  several  varieties 
of  wine,  known  to  commerce.  As  a  horticul- 
turist Mr.  Longworth  is  favorably  known  by 
his  experiments  on  the  sexual  character  of  the 
strawberry,  with  reference  to  the  productive- 
ness of  the  plant. 

LONNROT,  EuAfl,  a  Finnish  philologist, 
bom  in  Sammati,  in  the  district  of  Helsingfors, 
April  9, 1802.  The  son  of  a  poor  tailor,  his 
early  education  was  very  limited.  At  the  age 
of  18  he  entered  a  dmggist^s  shop,  and  in  1822 
he  was  admitted  to  the  university  of  Abo.  He 
became  M.D.  in  1888,  and  in  1868  was  called 


to  succeed  Gastren  as  professor  of  Finnish  ]Ite^ 
ature  at  the  university  of  Helsingfors^  a  poit 
which  he  still  holds  (1860).  For  an  acconnt  of 
his  literary  labors,  see  FisLAim. 

LOO  CHOO  ISLANDS  {Lieu  Khieu  in  tiie 
language  of  the  natives),  a  group  in  the  Padfie 
ocean,  dependent  in  some  degree  on  both  Ghioa 
and  Japan,  between  lat.  24''  and  29''  N^  ani 
loDg.  127''  and  129^^  K  The  number  of  islands  ib 
said  to  be  86,  and  they  lie  at  considerable  di»* 
tanoes  from  eadi  other.  Great  Loo  Ghoo,  the 
principal  and  much  the  largest  island,  is  the 
southernmost  of  the  group,  and  is  about  65nL  in 
length  by  15  in  average  breadth,  with  an  area  of 
about  1,000  sq.  m.  It  extends  from  N.  K  to  & 
W.,  and  is  intersected  by  a  range  of  hills,  the 
highest  summit  of  which  is  1,100  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  general  surface  rock  is  argillaoeoia^ 
either  compact  or  shaly,  and  is  intersected  at  fre* 
quent  intervals  by  dikes  or  ridges  of  aecondaiy 
limestone.  The  shores  of  the  idand  are  gnes 
and  beautiful,  diversified  with  groves  and  fidds 
of  the  freshest  verdure,  resembling  the  richeit 
scenery  of  England.  The  crests  of  the  hills  tre 
crowned  with  woods  of  oedar  or  pine,  while 
their  alopes  are  covered  with  gardens  andfieMs 
of  grain.  The  principal  seai>ort  is  Napa,  which 
stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay  near  the 
S.  W.  point  of  the  island,  and  is  a  town  of  ood- 
siderable  size.  Shoodi,  the  capital  and  reodenee 
of  the  king,  is  a  short  distance  inland  from 
Napa,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  It  oontaima 
massive  castle,  built  of  large  blocks  of  limestooe^ 
of  excellent  masonry.  The  private  dwellings  in 
mostly  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  the  honsei 
and  fdso  the  streets  and  gardens  are  kept  re* 
markably  neat  and  dean.  Among  the  minenli 
of  Loo  Choo  are  iron,  coal,  and  sulphur,  and  it 
is  said  that  mines  of  copper  and  tin  exist  Hm 
chief  vegetable  productions  are  rice,  mille^ 
sweet  potatoes,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  and 
tea ;  among  the  fruits  are  bananas,  pineappka^ 
oranges,  peaches,  and  plums.  Fowls,  dnck^ 
geese,  pigs^  goats,  and  neat  cattle  are  abm- 
dant,  and  there  is  a  small  bat  strong  and  active 
breed  of  horses.  Wild  boars  are  found  in  the 
forests.  Sugar  and  saki,  an  intoxicating  Vimf 
distilled  from  rice,  are  exported  to  Japan.  Ini- 
gation  is  well  understood,  and  agricutore  dili* 
gently  and  successfully  conducted,  and  tvj 
large  products  are  drawn  from  the  fertile  soil 
under  a  singularly  genial  climate.  The  maaii- 
factures  of  the  islanders  are  paper,  grass  elotb, 
coarse  cottons,  pottery,  lacqu^^  ware,  tik^ 
pipes,  hair  pins,  and  baskets.  The  trade  is  «^ 
tirely  with  Japan,  from  which  country  ead 
year  about  40  junks  arrive  of  460  tons  each. 
One  or  two  Loo  Chooan  junks  are  sent  annn^ 
to  China  with  tribute.  The  population,  whiw 
appears  to  be  very  dense,  is  a  mixtore  d  Gm- 
nese  and  Japanese,  the  latter  element  greag 
preponderating;  and  the  language  is  akin  to  the 
Japanese,  though  the  literature  and  drilintutt 
are  Chinese.  In  oomplexicm  the  Loo  Chooans 
are  dusky  olive,  with  black  eyes  and  hair.  Their 
qrstem  of  education  ia  Chinese,  and  their  hooto 
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are  in  the  ordinary  Ohineee  obaraoter.  The 
Japanese  character,  however,  is  also  in  nse. 
Their  religion  is  a  miztnre  of  Oonfacianism  and 
Buddhism,  with  some  saperstitions  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  government  appears  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  an  aristocraoj  consisting  as  in  Chi- 
na of  the  literary  class,  but  is  nominally  admin- 
istered in  the  name  of  a  king,  who  in  1858  was 
represented  as  a  boy  11  years  old.  Oommodore 
Perry,  however,  who  visited  the  islands  in  that 
year,  distnisted  the  very  existence  of  such  a 
potentate,  and  believed  the  chief  magistrate  was 
a  governor  appointed  by  the  Japanese  and  con- 
trolled by  Japanese  spies.  He  found  reason  to 
believe  tiiat  there  was  a  Japanese  garrison  in 
Napa,  though  no  soldiers  were  seen  during  his 
visit.  The  population  is  divided  into  classes, 
and  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  indicated  as 
in  China  by  the  costume,  and  chiefly  by  the 
hair  pin.  The  crown  of  the  head  to  the  ex- 
tent of  2  or  8  inches  is  shaved,  and  into  the 
vacant  space  the  residue  of  the  hair  is  all 
drawn  and  plaited  into  a  circular  form  with 
a  comb.  Two  large  hair  pins  are  then  passed 
through  the  mass  to  keep  it  in  place,  and  the 
front  end  of  the  lower  pin  is  finished  with  a 
head  in  the  form  of  a  star  made  of  gold,  silver, 
brass,  lead,  or  pewter.  The  different  metals  in- 
dicate the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  lower  class 
generally  wear  brass,  and  the  very  poorest  lead 
or  pewter.  The  poor  are  greatly  oppressed,  and 
are  in  a  very  abject  condition,  the  chief  part  of 
their  earnings  going  to  support  the  literary  dass 
in  idleness.  Great  respect  is  shown  for  the 
dead,  and"  elaborate  and  costly  tombs  of  stone 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape. — 
The  first  account  of  the  Loo  Chooans  which 
reached  Europe  was  written  by  a  learned  Chi- 
nese in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
whose  narrative  was  translated  and  published 
by  the  Jesuit  Gaubil  in  the  Lettrei  id\fi- 
antes.  The  squadron  which  conveyed  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador  Lord  Amherst  to  China  in  1816 
touched  at  Loo  Choo,  and  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  vessel^  and  Mr.  McLeod, 
the  surgeon  of  another,  published  accounts  of 
their  visit,  whidb  attracted  great  attention  by 
representing  the  islanders  as  living  in  a  sort  of 
golden  age  of  simplicity,  innocence,  happiness, 
and  peace.  They  were  described  as  without 
weapons,  ignorant  of  money,  docile,  tractable, 
and  honest,  scrupulously  obedient  to  their  rulers 
and  laws,  and  as  loving  one  another  too  well  to 
do  harm  or  show  unkindness.  For  a  time  these 
representations  were  received  without  question 
or  suspicion  in  Europe.  It  appears,  however, 
from  Capt  Hallos  Journal,  that  they  were  not 
credited  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  whom  he 
related  them  during  a  visit  to  St.  Helena  in  1817 
on  his  return  from  China.  "No  arms!'^  said 
Napoleon,  clenching  his  fist  and  rai^ng  his 
voice;  "how  then  do  they  fight?"  **I  could 
only  reply,"  says  Capt.  HalL  "  that,  as  far  as  we 
had  been  able  to  discover,  tney  had  never  had 
any  wars,  but  remained  in  a  state  of  internal 
and  external  peace."    ^*  No  wars  I"  cried  Napo- 


leon, in  a  Bcomfbl  and  incredulous  manner. 
"In  like  manner,"  continues  Capt.  Hall,  "but 
without  being  so  much  moved,  he  seemed  to 
discredit  the  account  I  gave  him  of  their  having 
no  money,  and  of  their  setting  no  value  upon 
our  gold  and  silver  coins."  Subsequent  investi- 
gations, and  particularly  those  of  Commodore 
Perry^  have  shown  that  Napoleon's  incredulity 
was  well  founded,  and  that  the  Loo  Chooans, 
though  amiable  and  pacific,  are  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  other  people.  They  are  cunning 
and  deceitful,  and  have  arms  in  their  possession, 
though  they  endeavor  to  conceal  them  from 
visitors.  ^^  As  to  money,"  says  Commodore  Per- 
ry, "they  know  the  vaiue  of  gold  and  silver  very 
well,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  somewhat 
*  smart '  in  the  matter  of  exchange  when  the 
disbursing  oflScers  of  the  squadron  came  to  set- 
tle with  them,  and  showed  no  reluctance  to  take 
our  eagles  and  half  eagles."  Loo  Choo  during 
the  last  50  years  has  been  frequently  visited  by 
exploring  vessels,  but  nothing  was  known  of  the 
interior  of  the  idand  till  the  visit  of  Commo- 
dore Perry  in  May,  1863,  when  it  was  traversed 
in  various  directions  by  a  party,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  in  his  **  India^ 
China,  and  Japan"  thus  describes  it:  "The 
island  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world, 
and  contains  a  greater  variety  of  scenery  than 
I  have  ever  seen  within  the  same  extent  of  ter- 
ritory. The  valley  and  hillndes  are  cultivated 
with  a  care  and  assiduity  which  puts  even 
Chinese  agriculture  to  shame;  the  hills  are 
crowned  with  picturesque  groves  of  the  Loo 
Choo  pine,  a  tree  which  the  artist  would  prize 
much  more  highly  than  the  lumberman;  the 
villages  are  embowered  with  arching  lanes  of 
bamboo,  the  tops  of  which  interlace  and  form 
avenues  of  perfect  shade;  while  from  the  deep 
indentations  of  both  shores,  the  road  along  the 
spinal  ridge  of  the  island  commands  the  most 
delightftd  prospects  of  bays  and  green  head- 
lands on  either  side.  In  the  sheltered  valleys, 
the  clusters  of  ssgo  palm  and  banana  trees  give 
the  landscape  the  character  of  the  tropics;  on 
the  hills  the  forests  of  pine  recall  the  scenery 
of  the  temperate  zone.  The  northern  part  of 
the  island  abounds  with  marshy  thickets  and 
hills  overffrown  with  dense  woodland,  infested 
with  wild  boars,  but  the  southern  portion  is  one 
vast  gu^en.  The  villages  all  charmed  us  by 
the  great  taste  and  neatness  dispkyed  in  their 
construction.  In  the  largest  of  them  there 
were  buildinps  called  eung-quM^  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  agents  of  the  govern* 
ment,  on  their  official  journeys  through  the 
island.  They  were  neat  wooden  dwellings, 
with  tiled  roofe,  the  fioors  covered  with  soft 
matting,  and  the  walls  fitted  with  sliding  screens, 
BO  that  the  whole  house  could  be  thrown  open 
or  divided  into  rooms  at  pleasure.  They  were 
surrounded  by  gardens,  enclosed  by  pine  hedges, 
and  were  always  placed  in  situations  where 
they  commanded  tne  view  of  a  pleasant  land- 
scape." Little  is  known  of  the  other  islands  of 
the  group.    The  history  of  Loo  Choo  goes  back 
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to  the  12th  oentorj  of  our  era,  at  -which  period 
tbe  chief  islimd  web  divided  into  three  king- 
doins  or  principalities.  These  were  afterward 
consolidated  into  one,  whidi  became  tribntary 
to  China,  and  sabseqnently  to  Japan.  The  pres- 
ent dynasty  is  said  to  be  related  to  the  imperial 
family  of  Japan.  As  a  dependency  of  Japan, 
Loo  Choo  was  included  in  the  treaty  negotiated 
by  Commodore  Perry  with  the  government  of 
Yeddo,  and  the  port  of  Napa  was  opened  to 
American  commerce. 

LOOMIS,  Elias,  an  American  physicist, 
bom  in  Tolland  co.,  Conn.,  in  Aug.  1811.  He 
was  graduated  ot  Yale  college  in  1880,  where, 
after  8  years  devoted  to  teaching  and  profes- 
sional studies,  he  received  the  post  of  tutor, 
which  he  held  for  8  years.  He  was  the  first 
person  in  America  to  obtain  a  view  of  Halley's 
comet,  at  its  return  in  Aug.  1885,  and  his  obser- 
vations on  that  body,  with  a  computation  of  its 
orbit,  were  published  in  the  *^  American  Journal 
of  Science.''  He  also  made  a  series  of  hourly 
observations  on  the  declination  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  continued  through  more  than  a  year. 
In  1886  he  visited  Europe,  spending  a  year  in 
Paris,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Poisson, 
Biot,  Dulong,  and  Pouillet  Returning  home  in 
1887,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  professor  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  in  the  Western  Reserve  college, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  for  several  years. 
Here  he  made,  among  other  observations,  those 
of  260  moon  culminations  for  longitude,  69  cul- 
minations of  Polaris  for  latitude,  16  occoltations, 
6  comets  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  determine 
their  orbits,  beside  a  multitude  directed  to  the 
regulation  of  the  dock  and  other  purposes.  He 
observed  the  magnetic  dip  in  nearly  all  the 
northern  states,  from  Massachusetts  to  Wiscon- 
sin ;  and  keeping  a  full  meteorological  journal, 
he  made  the  most  complete  investigation  that 
had  hitherto  appeared  of  several  American 
storms,  introducing  some  new  methods  of  his 
own.  Of  these  researches,  the  larger  portion 
appear  in  10  memoirs  contributed  to  the 
^*  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society^'  (vols,  vii.-x.).  In  1844  he  accepted  the 
professorship  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  New 
York  university,  which  office  he  still  occupies. 
A  portion  of  the  time  between  1845  and  1849  he 
was  employed  in  connection  with  the  late  B.  C. 
Walker  and  others,  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  coast  survey,  in  determin- 
ing the  difference  of  longitude  between  New 
York  and  other  cities,  by  means  of  the  electrio 
telegraph.  In  the  course  of  these  experiments, 
the  observations  at  the  New  York  station  being 
uniformly  made  by  Prof  Loomis,  the  velocity 
of  the  electric  current  through  telegraph  wires 
was  first  determined.  The  contributions  of 
Prot  Loomis  to  science  cover  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  but  relate  more  especially  to  astron- 
omy, magnetism,  and  meteorology.  Beside  the 
memoirs  above  referred  to,  some  80  or  more 

Sapers  of  his  have  appeared  in  the  ^^  American 
ournal  of  Science;"  one,  on  storms;  in  the 
"  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge  ;" 


two  astronondcal  papers  in  Gould^B  "Astro- 
nomical Journal ;"  and  one  or  more  yearly  in 
the  *' Transactions  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science."  His  published 
works  consist  of  *^  Elements  of  Algebra ;"  "  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections;"  *^  Trig^ 
onometry  and  Tables ;"  ^  Elements  of  Analyti^ 
Geometry,  and  of  DLQferential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus ;"  '*  Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy ;" 
"  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy ; "  "  A  Treatise 
on  Arithmetic,  Theoretical  and  Practical;^' 
and  "  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy." 

LOON,  a  web-footed  bird.    See  Divm. 

LOPE  DE  VEGA.    See  Vbga. 

LOPEZ,  Naboisso,  a  Cuban  revoktionist, 
bom  in  Venezuela  in  1799,  garroted  in  HavaDa, 
Sept.  1, 1851.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  me^ 
chant,  and  displayed  at  an  early  age  much  sym- 
pathy with  the  national  independence  of  South 
America,  although  he  served  for  some  time  in  the 
army  of  the  king  of  Spain,  from  which  be  retired 
in  1822  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  After  theeva(y 
nation  of  Venezuela  by  the  Spanish  troops,  he 
established  himself  in  Cuba,  and  afterward  dQ^ 
ing  a  stay  at  Madrid  he  joined  the  constitution- 
al party  of  Isabella  against  Bon  Carlos,  and 
became  successively  adjutant  of  Gen.  Yaldea^ 
governor  of  the  Spanish  capital,  and  senator  for 
Seville,  but  threw  up  his  offices  after  tbe  refosal 
of  the  cortes  to  admit  the  representatives  of 
Cuba.  Valdes  became  governor-general  of  thai 
island,  and  Lopez  on  retoming  thither  was  em- 
ployed by  him  in  various  capacities,  and  also 
turned  his  attention  to  the  exploration  of  oop* 
per  mines.  His  enthusiastic  nature  was  soon  at- 
tracted by  the  project  of  tiirowing  off  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  and  he  proceeded  in  1849  to  theUnitr 
ed  States,  where  he  sunk  almost  his  whole  fo^ 
tune  in  the  organization  of  three  successive  ex- 
peditions to  Cuba :  the  so  called  Bonnd  island 
expedition  in  1849,  the  ^^  invasion  of  Cardenas'* 
expedition  in  May,  1850,  both  of  which  failed, 
and  lastly  the  Bahia-IIonda  expedition,  which 
set  out  in  Aug.  1851,  and  which  ended  fatally. 
Lopez,  with  several  hundred  persons  of  different 
nationalities  whom  he  had  enlisted  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  landed  at  Morillo^  near 
Havana,  where  he  left  200  of  his  men  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Crittenden,  who  were  aoon 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  and  shot.  Lopex  him- 
self went  to  Las  Pozas,  where  he  succeeded  in 
repelling  an  attack  of  the  Spanish  soldiers;  bat, 
isolated  from  his  friends,  he  sought  refuge  in  the 
mountains^here  he  was  captured  and  taken  to 
Havana.  He  was  sentenced  to  death,  which  he 
met  with  great  firmness.  He  left  a  wife  and  a 
son ;  the  hitter,  now  (1860)  abont  27  years  old, 
was  at  the  time  of  his  father^s  death  parsoing 
his  studies  in  Switzerland.  ., 

.  LOPHIODON  (Cuv.),  an  extinct  tapiroid 
pachydermatous  animal,  found  in  tbe  eocene 
tertiary  deposits  of  central  Europe— the  genw 
tapirotherium  (Blainv.).  The  dental  iomm, 
according  to  Pictet,  is:  incisors  }ii«  canioes 
|z|,  and  molars  |zj.  The  dentition  reseml^ 
that  of  the  tapirs^  and  the  geoerio  name  indi- 
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oatoB  the  transverse  ridges  of  the  molars ;  but 
^ese  are  more  oblique  than  in  the  tapirs,  single 
in  the  anterior  teeth,  and  triple  in  the  posterior. 
Their  remuns  are  not  foand  in  the  dilnyiam, 
pUooene,  or  miooene,  bnt  in  the  eooene  fresh 
water  strata.  Of  the  8  species  mentioned  bj 
Pictet,  the  largest  is  the  X.  luelense  (Ouv.X  one 
third  larger  than  the  Indian  tapir,  and  of  the 
size  of  a  small  rhinoceros. 

L0PH0BBAN0H8,  an  order  of  bony  fishes, 
whose  gills,  instead  of  hanging  in  regular  fring- 
es, are  disposed  in  tnfts  arranged  in  pairs  along 
the  branchial  arches.  The  external  skeleton 
resembles  the  armor  of  the  ganoids,  and  they  are 
placed  by  some  as  an  order  of  this  class;  the 
body  is  almost  fleshless,  and  the  form  is  gener- 
ally stiff  and  angular ;  the  snout  is  elongated  and 
tubular,  the  gill  opening  venr  small,  and  the  air 
bladder  without  a  duct.  This  order  includes, 
among  others,  the  genera  Mppoeampu9  (Ouy.X 
pegamu  (Linn.))  and  jyn^naf aim  (Linn.).  In  the 
nippoeampus^  or  sea  horse,  the  head  resembles 
tiiat  of  a  miniature  horse  surmounted  by  spines 
or  knobs;  by  means  of  the  prehensile  tail  they 
can  suspend  themselves  from  submarine  objects ; 
Bke  the  chameleon,  they  possess  the  £Eu:ulty  of 
directing  one  eye  forward  and  the  other  back- 
ward ;  they  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  ocean.  Among 
the  strange  and  beautiful  forms  in  this  order  may 
be  mentioned  the  phyUopteryx  of  the  Australian 
seas,  having  the  most  exquisite  red  and  purple 
tints,  and  adorned  with  numerous  leaf-like  ap- 
pendages. In  the  mailed  p&ganu,  with  its  spiny 
rings,  the  mouth  opens  at  the  base  of  the  pro- 
longe<l  snout,  as  in  the  sturgeons.  Syngnathtu 
will  be  noticed  under  Pipb  Fish.  One  of  the 
most  curious  peculiarities  in  this  order  is  that 
the  males  carry  the  eggs  about  in  ventral  or 
caudal  pouches  until  thev  are  hatched. 

LORAIN,  a  N.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Lake 
Erie,  drained  by  Black  river  and  Beaver  oreek ; 
area,  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  26,086.  The 
surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Cleveland,  Golumbus,  and  Cincin- 
nati, the  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  and  the  Lake 
Shore  railroads.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
142,881  bushels  of  wheat,  885,837  of  Indian 
com,  174,210  of  oats,  and  262,500  lbs.  of  wool. 
There  were  4  grist  mills,  22  saw  mills,  1  found- 
ery,  1  woollen  factory,  6  tanneries,  and  8,027 
pupils  attending  schools.    Capital,  Elyria. 

LORD,  Nathak,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Berwick,  Me.,  in  1792.  He  was 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1809,  and  pass- 
ed 2  years  as  an  aasbtant  at  Phillips  Exeter  acad- 
emy. After  a  year  spent  In  general  studies,  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  theologv  at  Andover 
theological  seminary,  completing  his  course  in 
1815.  In  May,  1816,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  Amherst,  K*.  H., 
where  he  remained  12  years.  In  1828,  upon 
the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Bennet  Tyler,  D.D.^ 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Dartmouth  college, 
a  position  which  he  still  retains.  Dr.  Lord  has 
been  an  occasional  contributor  to  theological 
reviews,  and  has  published  numerous  sermons 


as  well  as  essays  and  letters  on  topics  in  theol- 
ogy and  ethics.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
mentioned  a  '^  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dana, 
D.D.,  on  Prof.  Park's  Theology  of  New  Eng- 
land "  (1852) ;  an  essay  on  the  millennium,  re^ 
to  the  general  convention  of  New  Hamp^ire 
(1854) ;  two  ^^Letters  to  Ministers  of  the  Gros* 
pel  of  All  Denominations  on  Slavery"  (1854-'5), 
m  which  he  endeavors  by  biblical  and  religions 
arguments  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  slavery; 
and  some  others  on  kindred  subjects,  which 
have  attracted  attention  from  their  peculiarities 
of  opinion  as  well  as  the  vigor  and  earnestness 
with  which  the  author  maintains  hiB  views.  He 
has  also  edited  with  an  introductory  notice  a 
selection  fh>m  the  sermons  of  his  son,  the  Rev. 
John  E.  Lord,  a  Congregational  clergyman,  who 
died  in  Cincinnati  in  June,  1849  (Boston,  1850). 
LORD'S  DAY,  the  legal  name  of  Sunday. 
In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  supposed  that  Sunday  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  Jewish  sabbath ;  bnt  from 
the  days  of  the  apostles  it  was  regarded  with 
veneration,  as  the  dies  dominiea,  or  the  Lord's 
day.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
there  is  however  a  different  feeling  towu^d 
Sunday  from  that  which  prevails  elsewhere  in 
Christendom ;  and  this  is  manifested  equally  in 
the  provisions  of  law  and  in  common  usage. 
From  early  times  the  day  was  set  apart  as  one 
not  to  be  employed  in  secular  business,  and 
hence  came  the  maxim  quoted  by  Coke :  Dms 
dominieus  non  est  jttridieui.  So  early  as  in 
the  27th  of  Henry  V I.  (1449)  an  act  was  passed 
prohibiting  fairs  and  markets  on  certain  feast 
days,  Easter  Sunday,  and  "  other  Sundays."  In 
the  1st  of  James  I.  (1603)  dealers  in  leather 
were  prohibited  from  exposing  for  sale  shoes, 
&c.,  on  Sundays ;  and  in  the  1st  of  Charles  I. 
ri625)  a  statute  prohibited  meetings  of  persons 
lor  any  sports  and  pastimes  out  of  their  parishes, 
or  for  ^^  bull  or  bear  baiting,  common  plays, 
interludes,  or  other  unlawful  games  and  exer- 
cises, within  their  parishes."  But  in  the  29tii 
of  Charles  IL  (1678)  the  statute  was  passed 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  all 
the  present  law  on  the  subject,  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States.  It  enacted  '^that  no 
tradesman,  artificer,  workman,  laborer,  or  other 
person  whatsoever,  shall  do  or  exercise  any 
worldly  labor,  business,  or  work  of  their  ordi- 
nary callings,  upon  the  Lord's  day  or  any  part 
thereof  (works  of  necessity  and  charity  only 
excepted);"  and  "that  no  person  or  persons 
whatsoever  shall  publicly  cry,  show  forth,  or 
expose  to  sale,  any  wares,  merchandises,  fruit, 
herbs,  goods,  or  chattels  whatsoever,  upon  the 
Lord's  day  or  any  part  thereof."  This  act  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  decisions  which,  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  ground  that  all  prohibitory 
statutes  must  be  construed  rigorously,  have  cer- 
tainly confined  the  operation  of  the  statute  with- 
in narrower  limits  than  were  intended.  Thus, 
while  it  says  that  "no  other  person  whatsoever" 
shall,  ^.,  it  has  been  held,  that  because  general 
words  following  particular  words  mnst  be  con- 
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strned  as  ejtudem  generis^  therefore  the  previ- 
ous particnlar  words,  *^no  tradesman,  artificer, 
workman,  laborer,"  are  to  be  taken  as  inclnding 
am  those  to  whom  the  statute  applies;  and  on 
this  ground  it  has  recently  been  held  by  Lord 
Tenterden,  that  drivers  and  proprietors  of  stage 
coaches  are  not  included,  and  tbat  a  con- 
tract to  carry  a  passenger  in  a  stage  coach  on  a 
Sunday  is  not  imlawful  in  £nffland.  So,  too, 
the  words,  "any  worldly  labor,"  are,  after  some 
fluctuation,  now  controUed  and  limited  by  the 
subsequent  words,  "  or  work  of  their  ordinary 
callings ;"  and  therefore  one  who  sold  ahorse  on 
Sunday  was  permitted  to  recover  the  price  be- 
cause it  was  not  "the  exercise  of  his  ordinary 
calling ;"  and  Baron  Parke  (now  Lord  Wensley- 
dale)  is  the  only  eminent  judge  who  has  recently 
doubted  this  very  narrow  limitation  of  the  stat- 
ute.— In  this  country  we  have  but  little  nice 
construction  of  this  kind  applied  to  what  are 
called,  in  common  parlance,  the  Sunday  laws, 
although  the  statutes  always  speak  of  Sunday 
as  the  Lord's  day.  The  Puritan  colonists,  if 
they  did  not  introduce,  at  least  adopted  and  es- 
tablished to  the  full  extent  of  their  influence, 
the  idea  that  Sunday  was  the  Christian  sabbath, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  kept  holy  not  merely  by 
the  absence  of  all  labor,  but  by  that  of  all 
amusement  One  reason  for  this  probably  was, 
although  they  may  not  have  been  conscious  of 
its  operation,  an  earnest  desire  to  confirm  and 
perpetuate  the  distinction,  or  rather  the  opposi- 
tion and  hostility,  between  them  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  that  English  Episcopal 
church  which  they  considered  as  only  the  Ro- 
man church  thinly  disguised.  Hence  their  cus- 
toms in  relation  to  Sunday  were  rigid  to  the 
last  extreme,  and  their  laws  almost  equally  so. 
Ludicrous  stories  are  told  of  them,  as  that  no 
one  was  permitted  to  make  beer  on  Saturday, 
lest  it  should  "  work"  on  Sunday";  but  for  all 
these  there  is  probably  no  better  foundation 
than  the  fact  of  very  rigorous  laws  against  la- 
bor and  recreation.  These  laws  remained  in 
fbll  force  as  long  as  they  were  sustained  by  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  people.  But  the  ex* 
cessive  severity  of  the  earliest  years  of  our 
colonies  could  not  be  maintained  either  in  usage 
or  in  law.  There  was  a  gradual  relaxation, 
which  by  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war  had 
become  very  considerable.  When  the  colonies 
became  states,  the  Sunday  laws  assumed  a  form 
which  they  have  mauitained  substantially  ever 
since;  although  it  is  certain  that  the  observance 
of  these  laws  has  become  much  less  constant 
and  universal  than  it  was  formerly,  and  viola- 
tions are  now  habitual  and  disregarded,  which 
would  have  formerly  been  visited  with  imme- 
diate punishment.  The  laws,  in  their  letter, 
are  very  similar  in  nearly  all  the  states,  and  are 
substantially  the  same  with  the  earliest  laws  of 
the  states  of  New  England.  They  provide  gen- 
erally, perhaps  universally,  but  with  some  di- 
versity of  langua^,  that  no  persons  shall  engage 
in  any  labor,  busmess,  or  work,  excepting  only 
works  of  necessity  and  charity,  on  the  Lord's 


day.— Among  the  questions  which  have  srisa 
under  these  laws,  the  most  important  wu, 
whether  a  contract  made  on  Sunday  in  violitioii 
of  law  was  nevertheless  valid,  leaving  tiiepa^ 
ties  liable  to  punishment  for  their  breach  of  the 
law.  This  was  the  construction  put  upon  the 
statute  in  Massachusetts  until  recently,  and  in 
other  states  there  were  rulings  to  a  siniibr 
effect ;  but  the  prevailing  if  not  the  uniTeral 
law  now  is,  that  the  contract  itself^  by  mea&s 
of  its  illegality,  is  wholly  void,  conferring  lo 
rights  and  imposing  no  obligations  upon  tnj 
party.  In  Ohio  a  distinction  has  been  made 
somewhat  like  that  taken  in  the  English  ooorta, 
and  a  contract  made  on  Sunday  for  the  sale  of 
land  was  held  to  be  valid,  apparently  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  only  the  case  of  a  single  ^ 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  while  the 
statute  was  intended  only  to  prevent  the  pmsot 
of  one's  ordinary  business  on  that  day.  Botm 
Indiana,  where  the  words  of  the  statute  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  Ohio,  it  is  held,  in  ooa- 
formity  with  the  prevailing  rule,  that  all  con- 
tracts made  on  Sunday  are  void.  It  is,  however, 
admitted,  that  a  contract  begun  on  Sunday,  and 
agreed  upon  as  to  aU  its  terms  but  not  inftct 
completed  until  the  next  day,  is  binding.  Thu 
if  A  agrees  to  sell  an  article  to  B  for  a  certain 
price,  and  the  whole  bai^B^ain  is  arranged  aod 
agreed  to  on  Sunday,  and,  in  the  execution  of  it, 
on  Monday  morning  A  gives  to  B  the  article  and 
B  gives  to  A  his  promissory  note  for  the  priee, 
the  property  in  the  article  passes,  and  the  noteii 
as  valid  as  if  the  whole  bargain  had  been  made  (» 
Monday.  But  whether  a  bargain  wholly  made 
on  Sunday,  and  therefore  void  thus  far,  can  k 
rendered  valid  by  a  mere  subsequent  recogni- 
tion, is  uncertain  on  the  authorities ;  butthdr 
tendency  is  to  the  negative.  So,  too,  we  have 
authority,  though  certainly  not  uncontradicted, 
for  saying,  that  if  a  sale  is  made  on  Sunday  and 
the  property  then  delivered  to  the  buyer,  and 
the  price  is  not  then  paid,  the  seller  cannot 
maintain  an  action  for  the  price,  becanse  ^ 
contract,  being  void,  imposea  no  obligation  on 
the  buyer ;  and  neither  can  the  seller,  if  the 
buyer  refuses  to  return  the  article,  maintain  an 
action  for  it  or  its  value,  because  he  has  parted 
with  the  possession  by  his  own  wrongM  aet, 
and  both  parties  being  violators  of  the  law  and 
in  equal  fault,  the  law  leaves  them  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  their  acts,  and  will  not  inter- 
fere to  help  either  against  the  other. — ^The  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  covered  by  the  exception  of 
works  of  necessity  or  charity,  has  frequently 
been  raised.  Thus,  when  a  defect  in  a  hi^ 
way  endangered  passengers,  it  was  held  is 
Massachusetts  to  be  not  only  the  right  bnt  the 
duty  of  the  proper  authorities  to  repair  it^ 
that  day.  In  Pennsylvania,  wh^e  a  son  hired 
a  carriage  to  visit  his  father,  it  was  declared  to 
be  a  l^al  contract^  there  being  no  evidew* 
that  it  was  a  mere  "  excursion  of  pleasure. 
And  in  Alabama  it  was  held  that  a  creditor 
might  lawfliUy  entw  into  a  contract  with  his 
debtor  on  Sunday,  if  he  could  satisfy  a  j^ 
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that  it  was  neoessaiy  to  do  this  on  that  da3r  in 
order  to  save  his  debt  or  obtain  indemnity. 
But  in  a  case  which  came  before  the  English 
honse  of  lords,  although  we  should  hardly  ex* 
pect  to  find  it  there,  it  was  solemnly  adpndsed 
that  a  barber  could  not  lawfully  require  nis 
apprentice  to  attend  in  his  shop  on  Sundays, 
to  shave  customers,  because  this  was  a  work 
of  convenience  only,  and  neither  of  necessity 
nor  of  mero^.'  An  interesting  question  was 
once  raised  m  Pennsylvania,  whether  the  ex- 
ception in  thej  Sunday  laws  extended  to  the 
contract  of  mJu'riage;  for  in  that  state,  as  in 
most  others,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
marriages  which  ti^e  place  are  celebrated  on 
Sunday.  If  this  contract  be  illegal,  it  is  void, 
and  fearful  consequences  would  ensue.  With- 
out, however,  the  aid  of  authoritative  decision, 
it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  a  mar- 
riage celebrated  on  Sunday  is  valid,  either  be- 
cause it  is  a  continuing  contract,  remade  every 
successive  day,  or  because  it  stands  in  the  same 
class  with  baptisms,  funerals,  and  other  acts 
which  have  a  religious  character  imparted  to 
them^  and  for  which  Sunday  is  a  proper  day. 
But  it  appears  now  to  be  settled  law,  that 
there  is  no  class  of  contracts  and  no  acts  of  a 
business  character  which  of  themsolvcEL  and 
bv  their  own  nature,  are  works  of  necessity  or 
charity ;  while  any  act  may  be  made  so  by  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  even  the  solemn  act  of 
making  a  will  is  not  one  which  may  lawfully 
be  made  on  Sunday,  unless  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  give  to  iho  execution  of  that  will  at 
that  time  the  character  of  a  work  of  necessity^ 
or  charity ;  while,  as  we  have  seen,  even  a  bar-* 
gaui  of  business  may  be  justified  and  made  valid 
by  necessity.  In  relation  to  the  degree  or  kind 
of  necessity  required  to  justify  an  act,  a  consid- 
erable change  in  public  opinion  has  unquestion- 
ably taken  place.  But  a  few  years  since,  pros- 
ecutions were  maintained  for  slaughtering  ani- 
mals for  food  in  weather  so  hot^  that  if  killed 
on  Saturday  the  meat  would  be  spoiled  on 
Monday ;  but  now  such  things  are  never  heard 
of.  On  one  point,  which  has  come  before  va- 
rious courts,  there  is  as  yet  no  settled  law.  If 
A  makes  a  bargain  with  B  on  Sunday  in  viola- 
tion of  law,  ana  by  an  abuse  of  this  bargain  in- 
flicts an  injury  on  B,  has  B  no  remedy  ?  Thus, 
if  A  hires  B's  horse  for  a  specific  ionmey  on 
Sunday.  B  cannot  recover  the  hire  of  the  horse ; 
but  if  A  goes  four  times  as  far  and  rides  the 
horse  to  death,  has  B  still  no  remedy  ?  So  it 
has  been  held  in  Massachusetts ;  but  in  New 
Hampshire  the  doctrine  is,  that  while  B  ac- 

Suires  no  rights  under  the  contract,  he  has  all 
is  rights  to  recover  damages  for  the  wrong 
done  to  him.  This  we  hold  to  be  the  better 
doctrine,  and  in  conformity  with  the  establish- 
ed principle  that  the  Sunday  laws  are  intended 
to  prohibit  and  do  prohibit  only  contracts  and 
the  transaction  of  business  on  that  day,  but  are 
not  intended  to  permit  a  man  to  commit  with 
impunity  on  that  day  a  wrong  which,  if  com- 
mitted on  any  other  day,  would  expose  him  to 


punishment,  or  give  the  injured  party  a  claim 
for  damages. — ^The  extent  of  the  Lord's  day  is 
not  quite  certain.  Some  of  our  statutes  dd&ne 
it,  and  indeed  most  of  them  do  so  now,  but  not 
yet  all.  In  Oonnecticnt  it  has  been  defined  by 
the  courts  as  extending  only  from  daybreak  to 
the  closing  of  daylight  on  the  Sunday.  Grener- 
ally  it  is  from  sunset  on  Saturday  to  sunset  on 
Sunday ;  but  for  many  purposes  it  begins  only 
at  mi&ight  between  Saturday  and  Sunday  and 
ends  with  the  next  midniffht.  The  very  impor- 
tant rule  has  been  assertcia,  that  if  a  contract  is 
proved,  as  by  an  uncontradicted  date  upon  it,  or 
otherwise,  to  have  been  made  on  Sunday,  this 
is  not  enough  to  invalidate  it,  unless  it  can  be 
also  shown  to  have  been  made  within  the  pro- 
tected hours.  For  if  an  act  may  have  been  legal, 
the  law  will  presume  that  it  was  so  if  there  be 
no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Some  of  the  state 
statutes  contain  exceptions,  providing  that  the 
Sunday  laws  shall  not  apply  to  those  who  con- 
scientiously observe  Saturday  as  the  sabbath, 
if  they  do  not  disturb  others  in  their  observance 
of  Sunday. — ^Formerly  a  question  was  raised, 
not  before  the  courts,  but  before  congress, 
which  produced  much  excitement,  and  almost 
rose  to  the  dimity  of  a  political  question,  as  to 
the  running  of  the  mails  on  Sunday.  But  it  was 
practically  settled  by  the  system  which  now 
prevails  through  the  country,  by  which  the  short 
and  local  maik  do  not  run  on  Sunday,  nor  are 
the  post  offices  generally  open  for  delivery ;  but 
the  long  mails  continue  on  their  route,  and  the 
largest  post  offices  are  open  a  part  of  the  day. 
— ^In  some  of  the  states,  or  rather  of  the  largest 
cities,  as  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincin- 
nati, a  question  has  practically  arisen,  which 
will  probably  soon  conie  up  for  legislative  ac- 
tion, now  far  the  provisions  of  the  Sunday  laws 
should  be  qualified  to  bring  them  into  better 
accordance  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
citizens  of  foreign  birth  who  form  a  large  part 
of  their  populations. 

LORDS,  House  of.  The  parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  composed  of  the  sovereign  and  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm,  the  lords  spiritual,  the 
lords  temporal,  and  the  commons.  Of  these, 
the  lords  spiritual  and  lords  temporal  constitute 
the  house  of  lords.  The  former  consist  of  the 
archbishops  of  Oanterbury  and  of  York,  24  Eng- 
lish bishops,  and  4  bishops  of  the  church  of  Ire- 
land, of  whom  one  is  regularly  an  archbishop. 
Constitutional  writers  are  not  unanimous  upon 
the  right  or  tenure  by  which  the  lords  spiritual 
sit  in  parliament  In  the  Saxon  times,  certainly, 
they  sat  by  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  office. 
At  the  conquest,  says  Blackstone,  the  spiritual 
tenure  of  frank  almoign,  or  free  alms,  upon 
which  the  bishops  held  their  lands  under  the 
Saxon  government,  was  changed  into  the  feudal 
or  Norman  tenure  of  barony;  and  it  was  by 
succession  to  these  baronies,  which  were  in- 
alienable from  their  respective  dignities,  that 
the  bishops  and  abbots  were  allowed  their 
seats  in  the  honse  of  lords.  So  the  constitutions 
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of  Olarendon  ^see  Hxnbt  II.)  declared  that  the 
bishops  shoola  hold  their  lands  as  baronies, 
and  attend  the  king's  coart  It  is  probable  that 
die  prelates  are  now  sammoned  to  parliament 
as  territorial  barons,  and  it  may  be  that  this 
title  bj  tenure  merges  all  claims  founded  upon 
episcopal  dignities  and  supported  by  ancient 
usage.  The  bishops  were  excluded  from  parlia- 
ment during  the  commonwealth,  but  were  re- 
stored by  statute.  With  this  single  interruption, 
the  bishops  have  alwa^^s  been  present  in  parlia- 
ment, and  with  unquestioned  right.  The  lords 
spiritual  are  lords  of  parliament,  though  not 
peers  of  the  realm.  When  therefore  a  peer  is  to 
be  tried,  the  bishops  are  entitled  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings,  though,  in  conformity  with 
the  canons  of  the  church,  which  forbid  them  to 
vote  in  capital  causes,  they  are  generally  absent 
from  the  iudgment  Being  not  of  noble  blood, 
like  the  nereditary  peers,  for  a  capital  offence 
they  are  tried  by  a  jury  like  other  commoners. — 
The  lords  temporal  are  divided  into  dukes,  mar- 
quises, earls,  viscounts,  and  barons.  They  are 
tne  hereditary  peers  of  the  realm,  ennobled  in 
blood,  and  subject  to  loss  of  their  dignities  only 
by  attainder  or  by  act  of  parliament  Since 
the  union  with  Scotland  in  1707,  and  with  Ire- 
land in  1801, 16  Scottish  and  28  Irish  represen- 
tative peers  have  been  returned  to  parliament 
by  the  peerages  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  They 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  may 
sit  upon  the  trial  of  peers.  A  peer  is  made  so  by 
the  royal  patent  or  writ  whidi  summons  him 
to  parliament,  and  the  dignity  is  usually  made 
hereditary  by  limitation  to  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  although  it  is  sometimes  provided  that  it 
may  descend  to  others,  as  for  instance,  to  his 
nephew  or  brother.  The  power  of  the  crown  to 
create  a  life  peerage  raised  in  1856  a  very  impor- 
tant question,  and  one  which  was  very  earnestly 
debated.  On  retiring  from  the  bench  Sir  James 
Parke  (Lord  Wensleydale)  was  created  baron  cf 
the  United  Kingdom  for  and  during  his  life,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  limitation.  Government  urged 
as  a  reason  for  granting  life  peerages,  the  conve- 
nience of  adding  to  the  number  of  law  lords  in 
the  house,  the  law  lords  being  peers  who  have 
held  high  judicial  office  in  the  kingdom,  and 
who  substantially  alone  determine  all  judicial 
causes.  It  had  happened  in  1866  tiiat  only  two 
law  lords,  the  lord  chancellor  and  Lord  St.  Leon- 
ards, had  sat  to  hear  arguments.  Upon  some 
of  the  causes  they  differed  in  opinion,  and  as, 
upon  a  familiar  maxim  in  the  procedure  of  the 
lords,  this  equality  of  votes  led  in  each  case  to 
affirmance  of  the  decrees  brought  up  from  in- 
ferior courts,  appellants  arffued  that  there 
was  virtually  no  deciBion,  and  expressed  great 
discontent  For  the  remedy  of  this  and  other 
mischiefs  the  creation  of  life  peerages  was  pro- 
posed. After  prolonged  discussion,  however, 
the  lords  decided,  if  not  against  the  strict  legal- 
ity of  the  measure,  yet  against  its  constitutional 
expediency.  The  crown  retreated  from  its  posi- 
tion, and  Lord  Wensleydale  received  a  patent  in 
the  usual  form. — ^The  peers  of  the  realm  possess 


titles  of  honor  which  give  them  i 
of  rank  and  precedence ;  and  they  anTindiTi  ^ 
ally  the  hereditary  counsellors  of  thecrovn; 
with  the  lords  spiritual  they  form,  when  not  as- 
sembled in  parliament,  the  permanent  ooukolQf 
the  sovereign,  though  they  may  act  in  the  aune 
capacity  when  so  assembled,  as  for  example  in 
addressing  the  throne  upon  matters  of  foreign 
or  of  domestic  policy.  When  sitting  in  parlia- 
ment the  peers  form  in  conjunction  vith  the 
lords  spiritual  a  branch  of  the  supreme  legiali- 
ture  01  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  the  exercise  of 
peculiar  functions,  they  constitute  a  court  of  jo- 
dicature.  In  its  judicial  office  the  house  of  lotds 
possesses  a  distinctive  character  as  the  highett 
tribunal  of  the  realm.  Hie  lords  have  an  origi- 
nal and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  trial  of 
peers,  and  under  reference  from  the  cron 
upon  claims  of  peerage  and  affairs  of  bonon 
By  the  acts  of  union  they  have  a  like  j1lrisdi^ 
tion  over  caees  of  contested  elections,  or  tk 
rotation  of  the  Scottish  or  Irish  repreaentatiTe 
peers.  They  have  also  a  general  jurisdictioD  a 
the  supreme  court  of  appeals  from  the  other 
courts  of  the  kinsdom.  These  judicial  fm- 
tions  the  house  of  lords  retains  as  the  represea- 
tative  of  the  ancient  etm^lium  regUj  or  oooodl 
of  the  king.  WithQut  going  so  far  back  into 
antiquity  as  the  witenagemote,  which  was  in- 
deed the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  An^ 
Saxons,  and  like  the  house  of  lords  panunoont 
to  every  other,  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  pres- 
ent order  may  be  found  in  the  institutions  of 
the  early  Norman  kings.  William  the  Goa- 
queror  erected  a  new  court,  the  ctino,  ornk 
regiSj  composed  of  the  hiffh  officers  of  \^ 
state,  which,  when  affairs  demanded,  was  is- 
creased  by  tne  king's  chief  barons,  his  tenaofe 
in  eapite.  This  court  transacted  all  basin«Bi, 
civil  and  criminal,  as  well  as  that  which  oca- 
cemed  revenue  or  war.  This  magnum  cm^ 
iimy  as  Lord  Holt  calls  it,  was  the  same  as  the 
present  hiffh  court  of  parliament,  the  bouse  cf 
lords,  and  had  jurisdiction,  as  just  mentioned, 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes,  especialljin 
those  relating  to  great  persons  and  to  king^ 
officers  of  state,  and  by  way  of  appeal  from  iD 
other  courts ;  and  now  the  lords  possess  an  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  last  r^rt  ibr 
the  correction  of  errors  from  inferior  tribimik 
— ^In  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  h(W« 
for  any  purpose,  legislative  or  judicial,  there  fc 
no  distinction  between  the  lords  temporal  aad 
the  lords  spiritual.  The  presence  of  three  meo- 
bers,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  who  h*« 
been  duly  summoned  and  sworn,  is  neoessaiy 
and  sufficient;  and  when  a  qjeaker  has  beca 
appointed,  the  house  is  constituted  and  vaj 
proceed  to  act  either  as  a  branch  of  the  leguu* 
ture  or  as  a  supreme  court  of  judicature,  iv 
lord  chancellor  or  lord  keeper  of  the  great  sm 
is  speaker  ex  offieio,  and  an  ancient  order  o^ 
Clares  it  to  be  "  his  duty  ordinarily  t»  atla^ 
the  lords'  house  of  parliament"  To  «»" 
provision,  however,  for  his  neoeasaiy  absew^ 
deputy   speakers   are  i^pointed  by  cooud* 
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sion  from  the  crown,  ^^tooffioiato  from  time 
to  time  daring  the  roval  pleasure  in  the  room 
and  place  of  the  lord  ohanoellor/*    The  office  la 

fenerally  conferred  upon  the  chief  justice  of  the 
ing^s  bench,  or  the  chief  baron  of  the  ezche- 
qner.  In  the  absence  of  both  the  lord  chancel- 
lor or  keeper  and  the  deputy  speakers,  the  lords 
themselyes  select  a  speaker  /m?  Urmport,  The 
person  who  acts  as  speaker  need  not  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  nor  indeed  of  the  peerage. 
Commoners  have  often  been  raised  to  the  office. 
Thej  may  sit  as  speakers  upon  the  woolsack,  for 
ooostittttionally  that  is  not  within  the  limits  of 
the  house.  The  lords  answer  ^^  content''  or  ^^  not 
content "  in  voting,  and  on  an  equality  of  votes 
the  effidct  is  the  same  as  if  there  were  a  minor- 
ity of  "not  content,''  for  the  maxim  of  the 
house  is:  Semij^ prtBfU'iMtuT  pro  negante.  In 
oonformity  to  this  rule^  the  question  upon  ap- 
peals or  writs  of  error  is  upon  tiie  reversal  and 
not  the  affirmance  of  the  decrees  of  the  court 
below. — ^In  its  Judicial  capadty  the  house  of 
lords  is  undoubtedly  a  court  of  record,  though 
it  is  not  so,  says  Lord  Kenyon,  when  acting  as 
a  legislative  body.  Though,  in  matters  of  a 
legiuative  character,  all  proceediugs  in  the 
bouse  of  lords  drop  with  the  session,  yet  all 
judicial  processes  remain  in  statu  quo^  notwith- 
standing the  prorogation,  or  even  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament  Upon  all  questions  before 
the  house  in  its  legislative  character,  proxies 
may  be  and  often  are  used ;  but  by  a  standing 
order  of  the  year  1697  no  proxies  are  permit- 
ted to  be  used  in  any  judicial  matter.  The 
lords  are  entitled  constitutionally  to  the  assist- 
ance of  certain  high  Ic^  functionaries  of  the 
reahn.  The  justices  of  the  king's  bench  and 
of  the  common  pleas,  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer, the  attorney-general,  solicitor-general, 
and  king's  sergeauts  are  commanded  by  the 
writ)  under  the  great  seal,  which  accompanies 
the  patents  of  their  offices,  ^  to  give  their 
attendance  in  parliament,  and  to  treat,  confer, 
and  give  their  advice."  These  officers  were  ori- 
ginally summoned  as  members  of  the  concilium 
ftgit  ordinarium^  who  at  a  very  remote  period 
probably  gave  their  votes  on  judgment  Their 
duties  were  anciently  of  the  first  importance. 
No  cause  was  heard  without  their  assistance; 
thevgave  <^inions  and  advice  upon  auestions 
of  law  and  equity,  prepared  special  judgments, 
and  drew  up  issues  when  trials  at  law  were 
directed.  But  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  the  judicial  functions  of  the  house  of  lords 
have  been  exercised  almost  entirely  without 
the  assistance  or  even  presence  of  the  judges. 
They  appear  very  rarely  now  in  the  house,  and 
then  only  when  specially  summoned.  The  sum- 
mons is  usually  oirected  to  the  common  law 
Judges,  for  they  are  excluded  from  the  house 
of  commons,  while  the  attorney-general,  the 
solicitor-general,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  king's 
sergeants  are  not  This  order  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  judges  may  issue  either  upon  the 
proper  motion  of  the  house  or  upon  petition  of 
soitors,  if  it  appear  from  the  character  of  the 


case  that  Judielal  assistance  will  be  needed. — 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  lords  upon  writs  of  error 
is  of  great  antiquity,  but  that  upon  appeals  from 
oonrtB  of  equity  is  of  recent  origin.  The  first 
instance  of  an  appeal  is  found  in  the  year  1621. 
Dnring  that  century  the  exercise  of  this  judi- 
cature by  the  lords  led  to  angry  and  prolonged 
disputes  between  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
The  right  to  exercise  it  was  questioned  by  some 
of  the  first  lawyers  of  the  time.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  contended  that  the  power  of  their  lord- 
ships to  examine  the  judgments  of  courts  of  law 
was  derived  solely  from  the  commission  implied 
in  the  royal  writ  of  error,  and  that  the  house 
could  not  abjudicate  upon  an  appeal  with- 
out violating  the  great  constitutional  maxim 
which  supposes  all  jurisdiction  to  be  derived 
immediately  and  exclusively  frt>m  the  crown. 
Particularly  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Dr.  Sher- 
ley  against  Sir  John  Fagg,  was  this  question 
most  vigorously  contested.  The  commons  were 
not  fiurly  defeated,  yet  they  finally  acquiesced, 
and  since  that  period  no  resistance  has  been 
made  to  the  lords'  daim  of  power  to  receive 
and  determine  appeals  from  the  equity  courts. 
This  triumph  of  Uie  peers  is  usually  ascribed  to 
the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  insisted  that  the 
lords'  power  of  review  extended  over  all  the 
courts  m  the  kingdom,  civil,  criminsl,  and  eccle- 
siastical. But  from  the  last  named  courts  ap- 
peals have  never  been  entertained.  So  orders 
made  on  motion  or  petition  in  matters  of  idiocy, 
lunacy,  or  bankruptcy  cannot  be  carried  up  to 
the  lords,  but  must  be  presented  to  the  king  in 
council.  Appeals  lie  from  aU  courts  of  equity  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  from  the 
courts  of  session  and  from  the  commission  of 
teinds,  composed  of  the  Judges  of  the  court  of 
session,  and  established  for  **  the  plantation  of 
kirks  and  valuation  of  tithes."  The  decrees  or 
sentences  of  her  miyestv's  court  of  exchequer 
are  also  reviewable  by  the  house  of  lords ;  but 
as  appeals  are  competent  only  upon  proceedings 
which  follow  the  forms  of  equity  practice,  and 
as  these  are  unknown  to  the  Scotch  court  of 
exchequer,  the  mode  of  relief  from  this  court  is 
by  writ  of  error  to  parliament  and  not  upon  ap- 
peal.— ^The  ancient  course  of  proceeding  upon 
error  was,  says  Sir  ICatthew  Hale,  either  by 
petition  or  by  writ,  both  forms  however  being 
substantially  the  same.  During  18  months  of 
the  session  of  the  long  parliament,  from  May, 
1646,  to  Dec.  1648,  162  writs  of  error  were 
brought  before  that  body.  This  fact  indicates 
that  this  Jurisdiction  was  even  then  familiar 
and  popular ;  indeed,  the  forms  of  procedure  at 
present  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  set- 
tled upon  three  centuries  ago.  Writs  of  error 
to  the  lords  are  confined  to  matters  of  law. 
They  lie  from  all  judgments  of  the  courts  of 
exchequer  chamber  in  EngUnd  and  Ireland, 
and  from  all  judgments  in  common  law  of  the 
oonrt  of  exchequer  in  Scotland ;  from  all  such 
Judgments  of  the  courts  of  queen's  bench  in 
England  or  Ireland  as  are  not  intermediately 
reviewable  by  the  courts  of  exchequer  chambor 
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of  tbe  two  countries;  from  all  jodements  of 
the  common  law  or  petty  bag  side  of  the  high 
court  of  chancery ;  and  from  decisions  of  the 
commissioners  of  error  appointed  to  review  the 
common  law  proceedings  of  the  London  mani- 
cipal  JurisdictioDs.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  says  the 
lords  have  power  to  reverse  their  own  jadg- 
ments ;  but  no  example  of  an  exercise  of  this 
power  can  be  found  within  several  centuries. 
In  the  case  of  Titus  Gates,  the  lords  in  1689 
affirmed  the  rigorous  judgment  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench.  SubsequenUy  they  were  disposed 
to  recall  their  decree,  and  the  concurrent  action 
of  both  liouses  seems  to  indicate  that  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  was  then  proposed  though 
Dot  carried,  is  the  only  means  by  which  a  judg- 
ment of  the  lords  can  be  reversed. — ^Until  1867 
divorce  in  England  was  of  two  kinds,  judicial 
and  parliamentary.  When  consanguinity  or 
affinity  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  phvdcal 
incapacity  or  mental  imbeciii^,  rendered  the 
parties  incapable  of  making  a  contract  of  mar-^ 
riage,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  might  pronounce 
the  nullity  of  a  presumed  marriage,  or  in  other 
words  declare  that  it  had  in  fact  never  existed; 
in  cases  of  conjugal  infidelity  they  might  decree 
a  separation  or  divorce  a  mensa  et  tharo;  but 
in  neithef  branch  of  their  jurisdiction  of  divorce 
did  the  courts  assume  to  break  the  legal  bond  of 
marriage.  Divorce  a  vinculo  was  possible  only 
upon  an  act  of  parliament.  The  jurisdiction  in 
causes  of  divorce  was  not  indeed  exclusively 
reserved  to  the  upper  house,  but  it  formed  an 
important  branch  of  its  j  ndicial  functions.  The 
divorce  act  of  1857  (20-21  Yictoria,  c.  85)  intro- 
duced important  modifications  into  the  English 
law  of  divorce,  and  into  the  jurisdiction  over  it 
both  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  of  parlia- 
ment. The  act  transfers  the  power  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  in  this  provmce  to  the  newly 
created  *^  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Causes''  which  is  empowered  in  certain  pre- 
scribed cases  to  decree  an  absolute  dissolution  of 
marriage.  From  the  decision  of  this  court,  upon 
petition  for  dissolution,  the  act  permits  eitner 
party  to  prosecute  an  appeal  before  the  house 
of  lords.  Oases  are  now  frequently  tried  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  reports  of  these  oases  fill 
many  large  volumes.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
trial  or  argument  proceeds  almost  always  before 
the  "law  lords,"  with  a  very  few  other  peers 
who  attend  for  form's  sake,  and  usually  take  no 
part  in  the  hearing  or  decision. 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  a  sacrament  instituted  by 
Christ  on  the  night  before  his  death.  Some  de- 
nominations, as  the  Paulioians  in  the  ancient 
church,  and  the  society  of  Friends  in  modem 
times,  have  denied  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Christ  to  make  this  a  religious  institution  for 
future  times;  but  the  vast  migority  of  Chris- 
tians from  the  earliest  period  of  the  church  have 
regarded  it  as  an  ordinance  or  sacrament  insti- 
tuted by  Christ,  and  celebrated  as  such.  Some 
denominations  (Roman  Catholics,  the  eastern 
churches,  and  Lutherans)  believe  that  in  it  Christ 
as  God-man  is  really  present  and  communicates 


himself  to  the  receiver;  others  f tbe  CalTinisteX 
denying  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  ele- 
ments, yet  believe  that  there  is  in  it  a  real  com- 
munication of  Christ  with  the  believer;  others 
again,  that  it  is  essentially  a  oommemoratiye 
institution  in  remembrance  of  thesufieriogs  and 
death  of  Christ.    This  last  view  prevails  among 
most  Protestant  churches.    The  name  Lord's 
supper  is  scriptural,  being  taken  from  1  Oor.xl 
20.    Other  biblical  names  are  "the  Lord's  table" 
and  "  the  Lord's  cup''  (1  Cor.  z.  21).  Maoy  other 
terms  were  early  introduced  in  the  charcb,  of 
which  *^  communion"  (borrowed  from  1  Cor. 
z.  16)  and  ^^  eucharist"  (Gr.  cvxapAn-ui,  thanks- 
giving) are  the  most  common.    The  most  im- 
portant passages  for  determining  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  are  tiie 
accounts  which  the  evangetists  Matiiiew  (zxvl 
26-29),  Mark  (ziv.  22-25),  and  Luke  (ziii.  11^ 
89),  and  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  id.  24-26), 
give  of  Christ's  last  supper  with  his  diadpleB. 
All  four  say  in  substance  that  *^  Jesus  took  broad, 
and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
disciples,  and  «ud :  Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body;" 
and  that  he  "  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and 
gave  it  to  them,  saymg :  Drink  ye  all  of  it;  for 
this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament"   Matr 
thew  has  after  '^  my  blood  of  the  new  testsr 
ment"  the  additional  words :  "  wMch  is  shed 
for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins."    Luke  and 
Paul  have  also  the  words :  ^  this  do  in  rem^n- 
brance  of  me."    Paul  warns  the  Corinthians  (1 
Cor.  X.  16-21)  that  they  cannot  partake  of  the 
Lord's  table  and  at  the  same  time  eat  of  the 
pagan  sacrifices,  because  ^*-  the  things  which  the 
gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifioe  to  devils,  and 
not  to  God ;"  and  in  another  place  of  the  same 
epistle  (zi.  27-29)^  that  «^  whosoever  shall  est 
this  bread  and  dnnk  this  cup  of  the  Lord  ni^ 
worthily  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord,"  and  "  eateth  and  drinketh  damna- 
tion to  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  bod;. 
There  are  many  other  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  some  interpreters  refer  to  tbe 
Lord's  supper,  but  none  of  them  as  explicit  tf 
those  mentioned   above. — The  words  of  the 
Bible  were  early  interpreted  in  different  ways. 
In  the  earliest  periods  of  the  church  there  were 
sects  which  felt  at  liberty  to  change  the  el^ 
ments,  and  to  take  water  instead  of  wine,  and 
cheese  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  bread.  Man; 
of  the  words  of  the  early  fathers  concerning  tbe 
Lord's  supper  are  capable  of  various  interpetir 
tions.  ana  have  been  claimed  by  various  parotf 
for  we  confirmation  of  their  views.    But  it  a 
generally  admitted  that  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper  in  the  early  ohorch  was  a  g®"** 
usage,  and  was  regarded  by  many  fathen  oot 
only  as  something  very  solemn,  but  as  somethiag 
highly  mysterious.  Ignatins,  Justin,  and  Irenom 
laid  great  stress  on  the  mysterious  oonnecuoa 
existing  between  the  Logoe  and  tbe  elemao^ 
Other  fathers  spoke  of  the  elements  as  the 
^mbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  th« 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  both  of  whom,  howoW 
occasionally  call  the  Lord's  8iq>per  tbe  body  aod 
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blood  of  Ohnst  It  was  espeoially  the  Alexan- 
drian sohool  (Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  &o.) 
that  adyocated  the  symbolical  aspect,  and  even 
opposed  those  who  made  no  distinction  between 
the  external  sign  and  the  thing  itselt  The 
ohnrch  writers  became  more  explicit  on  the 
subject  of  the  Lord's  supper  when  after  the  8d 
century  the  litnr^cal  part  of  divine  service 
was  more  developed.  Ohrysostom  called  it 
an  "awful  mystery."  Some  of  the  fathers 
spoke  of  "  a  real  union"  of  the  communicants 
wi^  Ohrbt ;  others  of  *'  a  real  change"  from 
the  visible  elements  into  the  bodv  and  blood  of 
Christ.  The  idea  that  the  Lord's  supper  was 
also  a  sacrifice,  offered  by  man,  and  especially 
by  the  priest  was  propounded  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  2d  century. — The  first  great  eucha- 
ristic  controversy  was  called  forth  by  a  book  of 
Pasdiasius  Radbertus  in  881  {De  Corpore  et 
Sanguine  Domini)^  in  which  he  advanced  the 
doctrine  that  the  substance  of  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  was  changed 
into  the  very  body  of  Ohrist  which  was  born  of 
the  Virgin.  This  was  declared  to  be  an  act  of 
creation  by  almighty  powen  though  invisible  to 
any  but  an  eye  of  faith.  He  was  especially  op- 
posed by  Ratramnus,  a  monk  of  Corbie,  who 
adhered  to  the  view  that  in  the  Lord's  supper 
there  is  a  communion  of  the  earthly  with  the 
heavenly.  The  controversy  was  brought  before 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  anthorides,  when  Be- 
rengarius,  archdeacon  of  Angers^  maintained 
that  there  was  a  change  in  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments only  in  a  figurative  sense.  He  contended 
that  not  the  earthly  elements  themselves,  but 
thdr  influences,  were  changed  by  their  conneo- 
^n  with  Christ  in  heaven,  who  was  to  be  re- 
ceived not  by  the  mouth  but  by  the  heart 
Hiese  views  were  in  particular  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  Lanfranc,  afterward  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  asserted  that  the  body  of 
Christ  in  heaven  remained  entirely  unaffected 
by  tbe  change  in  the  elements  on  earth.  Sev- 
eral synods  in  succession,  between  1050  and 
1079,  condemned  the  views  of  Bereogarius.  At 
the  ^od  of  Rome  in  1069  Berengarius  con- 
sented to  subscribe  to  a  confession  in  which^  in 
▼ery  strong  expressions,  a  bodily  participation 
in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  was  asserted. 
He  recalled  this  confession,  and  resumed  the 
controversy,  but  in  1079  consented  to  a  still 
more  decided  declaration.  The  term  *^transub- 
atantiation"  was  used  in  the  12th  century  by 
Hildebert  of  Tours,  and  was  soon  generally 
adopted  as  best  expressing  the  general  belief  of 
the  church.  Similar  expressions,  as  "transi- 
tion," had  been  used  berore.  The  4th  council 
of  Lateran,  in  1215,  declared  transubstantia- 
tion  an  article  of  faith,  and  in  1267  a  special 
holy  day  ^Corpus  Christi)  was  instituted,  to 
give  annually  a  public  exhibition  of  the  belief 
of  the  church.  Already  a  considerable  time 
before,  it  had  become  customary  in  the  LaUn 
church  to  give  to  the  laity  the  Lord's  supper 
only  under  the  form  of  the  bread,  though,  as 
the  church  declared,  solely  fh>m  reasons  of  ex- 
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nediency.  The  council  oi  Basel  expressly  oon- 
nrmed  the  doctrine  that  Christ  exists  wholly  in 
either  of  the  elements  (for  which  doctrine  the 
theologians  used  the  term  ^^concomitance"). 
Abbot  Rupertus  Quotients,  in  the  12th  century, 
had  advanced  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  with  the  bread  fimpa- 
nation),  and  was  followed  by  several  tneolo- 
gians,  even  after  the  definition  of  the  dogma  of 
transubstantiation  by  the  Lateran  council.  Wyo- 
liffe  opposed  both  transubstantiation  and  im- 
panation.  and,  with  Berengarius,  believed  in  a 
chanse  nrom  an  inferior  into  a  superior.  The 
Greek  church,  when  it  separated  from  the  Latin, 
also  believed  in  a  change  of  the  elements  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  in  the  efforts  for 
a  union  of  the  two  churches,  the  question  of 
leavened  or  unleavened  bread  was  the  only 
point  of  difference  with  regai€  to  the  Lord^ 
supper. — ^With  the  reformation  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury the  controversy  respecting  this  doctrine 
began  anew.  The  reformers  agreed  in  rcjectins 
the  mass  and  transubstantiation,  and  demanded 
as  the  Hussites  had  done  before  them,  that  the 
sacrament  should  be  given  to  the  laity  under 
both  forms.  But  they  differed  among  them- 
selves concemiuff  the  words  of  institution  and 
the  essence  of  the  sacrament.  Luther  main- 
tained the  real  and  substantial  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  taking  place,  not 
by  a  transmutation  of  the  external  elements,  but 
by  a  supernatural,  though  inconceivable,  union 

iunio  sacramentalu)  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
)hrist  with  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine. 
Christ  is  present^  according  to  the  words  of  the 
larger  catechism  of  Luther,  in  and  under  the 
bread,  and  is  received  not  only  by  the  good,  but 
also  by  tlie  wicked.  Li  connection  with  his 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  Luther  maintained 
the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ  The  ob- 
jective effect  of  the  Lord's  supper,  according  to 
Luther,  is  the  remission  of  sins ;  the  subjective 
consists  in  the  confirmation  of  the  regeneration 
which  commenced  in  baptism.  Zwingli  regard- 
ed the  bread  and  wine  only  as  momentous  signs 
of  remembrance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chnst, 
which  are  in  heaven.  The  effect,  in  his  opinion, 
condsts  in  a  confirmation  of  our  faith  in  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  through  the  death  of  Christ 
He  explained  the  *Ms"  in  the  phrase  *^  this  is  my 
body"  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  synonvmous 
with  "  signifies."  (Ecolampadius  differed  from 
Zwingli  only  in  the  grammatical  construction 
of  the  words  of  institution,  takins,  not  the  word 
*'  is,"  but  the  whole  phrase,  and  in  particular 
the  words  '^  my  body,"  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Calvin  agreed  with  Zwingli  in  taking  bread  and 
wine  only  as  external  signs,  but  with  Luther  he 
believed  in  a  real  thou^  only  spiritual  partici- 
pation of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  This  par- 
ticipation does  not  consist  in  the  infusion  of  a 
divine  substance,  but  in  a  spiritual,  animating 
power  which  from  the  fflorified  body  of  Christ 
streams  over  into  our  soms.  As  the  glorified  body 
of  Christ  is  now  only  in  heaven,  tiie  soul,  in  order 
to  partake  of  it,  most  be  cJevated  in  a  mysterious 
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manner,  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  heaven,  where  it  receives  the  body  of  Ohrist 
not  with  the  month,  bat  bv  faith.  Unbelievers 
do  not  receive  the  body  of  Christbnt  only  the 
sign  to  their  own  damnation.  When,  in  the 
2d  half  of  the  16th  century,  some  Lutheran 
theologians  inclined,  after  the  examnle  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  to  the  doctrines  of  Oalvin,  tne  Crypto- 
Calvinistio  controversy  arose  in  the  electorate 
of  Saxony ;  it  ended  with  the  banishment  of  the 
"Crypto-Oalvinists.  Most  of  the  other  Protes- 
tant denominations  which  arose  in  and  after 
the  16th  centnry  adopted  the  views  of  Zwingli, 
while  the  society  of  Friends  rejected  the  Lora's 
Bnpper  altogether  as  a  Jewish  ceremony,  which 
Christ  had  observed  like  many  other  ceremo- 
nies, but  which  was  not  instituted  and  had  no 
signification  for  spiritual  Christians.  The  mod- 
em German  theoloffy  of  the  United  Evangelical 
church  aims  generally  at  a  compromise  between 
the  views  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  emphasizing 
real,  objective  communication  of  Christ  to  the 
worthy  receiver,  but  dropping  Luther's  doctrine 
of  the  ubiquity  of  Chrisrs  body.  In  the  Lu- 
theran church  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  eucharistic  controversies  have  often  oo- 
curred,  as  one  party  in  each  church  still  lays 
great  stress  on  the  real  and  substantial  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  supper,  while  another 
party  strenuously  opposes  it.  Those  divines  of 
the  Lutheran  church  who  adhere  to  Luther's 
views  concerning  the  real  presence,  are  senerallv 
opposed  to  an  admission  of  members  of  the  Cal- 
Yinistic  or  Zwinglian  confessions  to  the  celebra* 
lion  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  Lutheran  churches, 
and,  still  more,  to  Lutherans  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment in  Calvinistic  or  Zwinglian  churches.  A 
similar  question  (open  or  close  communion)  is 
affitated  in  the  Baptist  churches  (see  Baftistb), 
where  one  party  maintains  that  none  can  be 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper  save  those  who 
have  been  baptized  Hmmersed)  on  a  personal 
profession  of  their  faitn  in  Christ,  while  others 
admit  all  evangelical  Christians. — ^The  elements 
used  at  the  Lord's  supper  are  generally  bread 
and  wine.  Christ,  when  celebrating  the  pass- 
over  with  his  disciples,  used  unleavened  wheaten 
bread.  The  apostolic  church  took  the  leavened 
bread  which  Christians  used  to  bring  with  them 
for  offerings.  When  these  offerings  ceased  to- 
gether wiu  the  agapsQ,  the  Greek  church  re- 
tained the  leaven^  bread,  while  in  the  Latin 
church  since  the  8tii  century  unleavened  bread 
has  been  used.  At  the  separation  of  the  Greek 
church  from  the  Latin,  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  by  the  latter  formed  one  of  the  principal 
charges  of  unsound  doctrines  brought  against 
them  by  the  Greeks,  and  proved  afterward  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  reunion  of  the  two 
churches.  The  council  of  Florence,  in  1489, 
which  attempted  this  reunion,  determined  that 
either  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  might  be 
used ;  but  the  eastern  church  soon  rejected  this 
compromise  together  with  the  union  of  the 
churches.  The  Latin  church  gave  to  the  bread 
the  form  of  a  wafer,  which  received  the  name 


^*  host"  from  the  Latin  Juntia^  offering.  On  one 
side  of  it  symbolic  agns  are  stamped :  eiaoe 
the  18th  century,  a  crucifix  with  the  letters 
I.  N.  B.  L  (Jeius  KatarenvM  Bex  Judaorum). 
The  Lutherans  retained  the  wafer,  but  the  Re- 
formed and  other  Protestant  denominations  de- 
clared themselves  against  it,  and  took  again 
common  bread,  and  most  of  them  also  reintro- 
duced the  custom  of  breaking  it  What  kind 
of  wine  Christ  used  at  tiie  passover  has  not  been 
determined  with  full  certainty.  The  church, 
from  the  earliest  time,  considered  the  color  of 
wine  unessential,  but  whit«  wine  was  soon  gen- 
erally preferred,  as  it  is  still  with  a  majority  of 
the  Christian  churches.    The  custom  of  min- 

gling  water  with  wine  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
uced  by  Pope  Alexander  L ;  it  was  expressly 
enacted  in  the  12th  century,  by  Clement  IE, 
and  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  blood  and  vater 
which  streamed  from  Christ's  side  on  the  cross. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  mingles  water  with 
wine  once  before  the  consecration;  the  Greek 
church  twice,  cold  water  before,  and  warn 
water  after  the  consecration.  The  Armenian 
and  Protestant  churches  take  unmixed  wine- 
It  is  admitted  by  all  that  in  the  primitive  chnreh 
the  Lord's  supper  was  alwavs  celebrated  under 
the  two  forms  of  tbe  bread  and  the  cnp,  and 
that  sects,  like  the  Hanichseans,  who  rejected 
the  wine,  were  strongly  censured.  It  wa^ 
however,  an  early  custom  to  carry  to  ack  per- 
sons merely  the  bread  dipped  in  wine.  In  the 
18th  century  Robert  Pulleyn,  of  Oxford,  de- 
clared it  a  good  custom  to  give  to  the  laity  the 
bread  only,  to  avoid  tho  danger  of  spilling  any 
of  the  wine.  This  view  was  very  soon  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  scholastics,  who  maintained  that 
Christ  was  wholly  present  under  either  fonn, 
and  that  one  form  was  sufficient  for  a  valid  cd- 
ebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Thomas  Aqninas 
and  Bonaventura  especially  recommend^  the 
universal  introduction  of  the  communion  nnd^ 
one  form,  and  this  soon  became  the  practice  of 
the  entire  church.  All  the  sects  and  reformers 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  Waldenses,  Hum, 
WyclifTe,  and  Savanarola,  protested  a^nat  this 
withholding  of  the  cup  from  tho  laity.  TChe  Protr 
estant  churches  agreed  in  regarding  the  use  ^ 
both  forms  as  essential  for  the  celebration  of  the 
ordinance.  The  practice  of  the  Roman  Oathdic 
church  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Treat 
in  1568,  and  has  always  since  been  adhered  to 
by  the  church.  Only  those  portiona  of  tte 
eastern  churches  which  have  acknowledged  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  (United  yreeks, 
Armenians,  Copts,  &g.)  have  been  permitted  to 
retain  the  communion  under  both  forms,  and  tte 
same  was  offered  to  the  Protestants  in  the  at- 
tempts to  effect  a  corporative  union  betwea 
them  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church.— In  the 
ancient  church  bread  and  wine  were  oonaecratw 
by  the  bishops  and  presbyters  and  distribntw 
by  the  deacons.  In  what  this  consecration  con- 
sisted is,  like  the  essence  of  the  Lord's  aof  ptf 
itself,  a  subject  of  controversy  among  the  ^•fJJ* 
Christian  denominations.    The  Roman  Galhobe 
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and  the  eastern  cbnrdiea  believe  that  the  conse- 
cration was  the  ohaoffe  of  the  elements  into  the 
body  and  the  blood  of  Ohrist ;  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations think  that,  in  general,  the  consecra- 
tion was  regarded  in  the  ancient  church,  as  it  is 
by  them  now,  as  a  setting  a|>art  for  and  devoting 
to  sacred  nse.  The  formnlas  nsed  at  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Lord's  supper  were  early  fixed  in 
liturgies.  All  the  old  liturgies  contain  the 
words  of  institution  and  a  prayer ;  that  of  the 
Greek  church  a  prayer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
change  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Omrist — ^The  place  where  the  Lord's  supper 
was  celebrated  was  at  first  the  dwellings  of  the 
believers.  In  times  of  persecution  they  often 
had  to  celebrate  it  in  bidden  places,  at  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  &c  As  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture was  developed,  ^>ecial  altar  tables  or 
altars  were  introducea  for  its  celebration.  The 
time  of  celebration  was  at  first^  in  accordance 
with  the  name  and  the  institution  of  the  ordi- 
nance, the  night  or  evening ;  but  it  soon  became 
a  practice  to  connect  it  with  the  morning  ser- 
vice, and  so  it  is  still  in  most  churches;  tiie 
Moravians,  however,  celebrate  it  always  at  the 
evening  service.  Participation  in  it  was  gen- 
erally very  frequent  in  the  first  ages,  but  became 
gradually  rarer.  In  the  5th  century  several 
ecclesiastical  writers  complained  of  the  remiss- 
ness of  Ohristians  in  this  respect  Later  synods 
prescribed  that  all  the  fiiithful  should  receive 
It  on  the  high  festivals  of  the  church  (Epiph- 
any, Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Ohristmas).  The 
4th  council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  restricted  this 
universal  participation  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  to  Easter  alone.  Yet  all  the 
writers  of  the  church  strongly  reconunended  to 
the  faithful  freauency  of  communion.  The  same 
was  urged  by  the  reformers  of  the  16  th  century. 
The  Roman  Oatholic  church  regards  the  omis- 
sion of  receiving  the  Lord's  supper  during  the 
Easter  season  as  a  mortal  sm.  The  Protestant 
churches  in  former  centuries  in  some  cases  pun- 
ished those  who  had  not  appeared  at  the  com- 
munion table  for  a  long  time  or  who  despised 
the  eucharist  with  banishment,  excommunica- 
tion, and  refusal  of  Christian  burial.  The  free 
Protestant  churches  have  generally  in  their  con- 
stitutions and  statutes  some  provisions  for  the 
proceedings  to  be  observed  toward  church  mem- 
Ders  who  refrain  from  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord^s  supper. — ^The  ancient  church  excluded 
the  catechumens  and  the  lapsi  from  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  often  gave  it  to  children.  Infant 
communion  lasted  in  the  Latin  church  until  the 
12th  century,  and  exists  in  the  Greek  church 
still.  The  deacons  used  to  carry  it  to  those 
who  were  prevented  from  being  present  at  di- 
vine service.  The  iq;>ostles  received  it,  accord- 
ing to  eastern  custom,  reclining;  in  the  4th 
century  the  custom  of  standin^and  later  that 
of  kneeling,  was  introduced.  Kneeling  is  still 
theffcneral  or  prevailing  practice  among  Roman 
Catholics,  the  eastern  churcheo,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Lu« 
therans ;  in  t^e  other  churches,  sitting  prevails, 


as  being  a  more  scriptural  posture.  Ina  few  de- 
nominations it  is  customary  to  sit  round  a  table, 
imd  in  some  regions  12  always  sit  down  at  a 
time.  At  first  bread  and  the  cup  were  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  conmiunicants;  later  the 
distributinff-clergyman  placed  the  bread  in  their 
mouth,  and  held  the  cup  to  their  lips.  Hie  self- 
communion  of  the  laity  is  prohibited  by  all  the 
Christian  churches;  the  self-communion  of 
clergymen  is  generally  practised  in  the  Roman 
Oatholic  and  the  eastern  churches,  and  also  cus- 
tomary in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  and 
among  the  Moravians.  In  some  churches  vari- 
ous ceremonies,  as  burning  of  candles,  &c.,  ac- 
company the  celebration ;  in  most  of  the  re- 
formed churches  nothing  is  changed  in  the  usual 
form  of  the  divine  service,  except  that  a  special 
communion  service  is  used.  The  Protestant 
churches  generallvhave  allowed  a  great  liberty 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  celebration,  and 
there  is  accordingly  a  great  variety  of  usages, 
which  it  would  require  too  much  space  to  de- 
scribe.— ^Histories  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
supper  in  the  Christian  church  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Schulz,  Die  ChriUUehe  Lehfre  tcm  Abend- 
JiahU  (2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1881);  Ebrard,  Dom 
Dogma  tarn  Miligen  Ahendmahle  und  seine 
Oesehiehte  (2  vols.,  Frankfort  1845-'6) ;  Eahnis, 
Die  Zehre  wm  Ahendmahl  (Leipsic,  1851} ;  and 
ROckc^  Dae  Ahendmahl ;  eein  Wiaen  und  seine 
Geaehiehte  in  der  alten  Eirehs  (2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1856\  An  account  of  the  mode  of  its  celebra- 
tion Dy  the  various  denominations  is  dven  by 
Scheibel,  Eune  Naehrieht  von  der  Peter  dee 
heUigen  Ahendmahle  hei  den  vereehiedenen  EeU- 
gionapofrteien  (Breslau,  1824). 

LORETTO.    See  Casa  Saota. 

LORI,  a  quadrumanous  animal  of  the  lemur 
fJEunOy,  and  genus  etenope  ^lUiger).  The  teeth 
are :  incisors  },  canines  -f ij,  molars  |z} ;  the 
ears  are  short  and  rounded ;  the  eyes  large  and 
near  together;  the  fore  finger  no  longer  than 
the  thumb ;  the  tail  very  short  or  absent.  They 
form'  the  &mily  nyetieehida  of  some  authors. 
They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  so  slow 
in  their  movements  that  they  are  often  called 
slow  lemurs ;  they  live  on  trees,  eating  fruit 
and  insects,  and  sometimes  small  birds  which 
they  surprise  at  night.  The  aposo  (8.  potte^ 
HI.)  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  inhabits  the  Gold 
coast  of  Guinea ;  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
last  5  cervical  and  first  2  dorsal  vertebres,  ac- 
cording to  Van  der  Hoeven,  pierce  the  hairy  in- 
tegument, and  have  only  a  weak  homy  cover- 
ing. The  slow  lori  (S,  tardigradue,  auct.)  is  of 
a  yellowish  gray  color,  with  a  dark  dorsal  band, 
and  a  narrow  whitish  stripe  between  the  eyes ; 
it  rivals  the  sloth  for  slowness ;  it  inhabits  fien- 
gel^  Siam,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra.  The  S.  Jar 
winicue  (Van  der  Hoeven)  is  found  in  Java. 
The  Blender  lori  (S.  gracilie^  Geoffr.),  a  native 
of  Ceylon,  is  fawn-colored  gray,  without  dorsal 
stripe.    (See  Lbmub.) 

LORIENT,  or  L'Obient,  a  seaport  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  situ- 
ated on  the  bay  of  Biscay,  at  the  month  of  the 
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river  Soorf;  whioh  is  here  joined  by  the  BlAvet, 
266  m.  S.  W.  from  Paris,  and  40  m.  K  W.  from 
Yannes;  pop.  in  1856,  24,245.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  doolp^iurd  with  slips  for  laying  down  80 
yessels  of  war  at  a  time.  Connected  with  it 
are  an  arsenal,  a  school  of  naval  artillery,  artil- 
lery barracks,  &c.  The  port  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  wall,  and  occupies  an 
area  of  4,000  by  2,000  feet.  There  is  a  signal 
tower  on  an  eminence  8.  of  the  harbor,  from 
which  yessels  can  be  seen  80  m.  out  at  sea. 
The  entrances  of  vessels  in  1864  were  860,  ton- 
nage 84,810;  clearances,  1,488,  tonnage  48,408. 
A  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are 
engaged  in  the  sardine  fishery.  The  origin  of 
Lorient  is  due  to  the  naval  depot  founded  there 
in  1666  by  the  French  East  India  company, 
which  from  its  situation  took  the  name  of  Port 
ds  V  Orient^ «'  port  of  the  East."  The  building 
of  the  town  was  commenced  in  1720,  and  in 
1744  it  was  fortified.  Its  defences  are  still 
Btronff,  and  it  ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the  8d  dass. 

LORME,  Mabiok  db,  or  Dblobmb,  a  French 
courtesan,  bom  in  or  near  OhMons-sur-Mame 
about  1612,  died  in  Paris  in  1660.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  tradesman,  and  received  little  if 
any  education.  Endowed  with  extraordinary 
personal  attractions,  and  with  an  intelligence  and 
a  wit  equalled  only  by  the  recklessness  and  fri- 
volity of  her  disjDositlon,  she  captivated  as  soon 
as  she  came  to  Paris  the  hearts  of  many  of  the 
most  brilliant  gentlemen  of  the  French  court. 
Among  her  most  devoted  admirers  was  the 
celebrated  marquis  of  CHnq-Mars,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  marrying  her  privately,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  attentions  ^aid  to  her  by 
Kichelieu,  when  this  occasion  is  said  to  have 
suj^pested  to  the  amorous  cardinal  his  law  pro- 
hibiting secret  marriages,  the  effect  of  whic^ 
was  to  senate  the  lovers  and  to  make  the 
fickle  Manon  yield  herself  to  the  powerful 
minister.  Her  house  soon  became  a  centre 
for  the  most  distingaished  people.  She  i^ared 
her  empire  with  Ninon  de  L'Enclos,  who. 
however,  was  greatly  her  superior  in  mental 
culture,  and  who  survived  her  half  a  century. 
Voltaire,  in  referring  to  Richelieu's  relations 
with  Ninon,  is  supposed  to  have  confounded 
her  with  Marion.  The  number  of  her  lovers 
was  legion.  Her  favors  were  extended  succes- 
Bivelv  or  simultaneously  to  the  learned  St.  £vre- 
mond,  the  brilliant  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  to 
many  other  more  or  less  eminent  men.  During 
the  minority  of  Louis  XVI.  she  took  an  active 
interest  in  tiie  movements  of  the  Fronde.  Her 
social  cirde,  once  the  fashionable  resort  of  the 
wits  and  rou6s  of  Paris,  now  became  a  focus  of 
politicians  and  conspirators.  In  1660  she  was 
ordered  by  Mazarin  to  be  arrested,  but  she  died 
just  before  the  officers  of  the  minister  came  to 
take  her  to  prison.  Romantic  reports  of  her 
having  only  simulated  death,  to  make  good  her 
escape,  and  other  stories  in  regard  to  her,  were 
rife  at  the  time,  and  have  since  been  repeated, 
although  theyare  not  authenticated  by  facts. 

LORRAINE,  an  ancient  province  of  N.  £. 


France,  was  bounded  N.  by  Lvxembtug  and 
Trier,  N.  E.  by  Deux-Ponta,  £.  by  Alsacs,  B. 
by  Franche  Oomt6,  and  8.  W.  and  W.  by  Cham- 
pagne, thus  comprising  the  territory  now  consti- 
tuting  the   departments   of  Meuae,  Moselle^ 
Meurthe,  and  Vosges,  a  part  of  Bas-Bhin,  and 
a  district  ceded  to  Rhenish  Prussia  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  of  1816.    Its  principal  riven 
were  the  Meuse,  Moselle,  Meurthe,  ^ne,  and 
Omain ;  the  principal  products  were  iron,  salt, 
and  other  mmerals,  timber,  grain,  wine,  and 
cattle.    The  inhabitants  were  mostly  of  Gennan 
race,  but  only  in  a  small  part,  between  ^ 
Vosges  and  Metz,  has  the  German  langoage 
maintained  itself;  this  part  is  therefore  caUed 
German  Lorraine.    The  province  was  diyided 
into  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  comprising  Lo^ 
raine  proper,  German  IxxTraine,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Vo^es,  with  Nancy,  Sarregneminefl^ 
and  £pinal  as  capitals;    the  duchy  of  Bur, 
the  capital  of  which  was  Bar-le-Duc;  and 
the  "three  bishoprics,"  Metz,  TouL  and  Ve^ 
dun. — ^IJnder  the  Roman  emperor,  the  country 
formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Bel^ca  Prima. 
It  was  conquered  by  Olovia,  and  on  Uie  diviaon 
of  the  Frankish  kingdom  under  his  sons  be* 
longed  to  Austrada.     When  the  empire  of 
Gh^lemagne  had  been  repeatedly  divided  among 
his  descendants,  the  division  or  Idngdom  oi 
Lothaire  U.,  son  of  the  emperor  Lothaire  L, 
received  the  name  of  Lothcur^*  Byh  in  hxw 
German,  or  Lothari  Eegnvm  in  Li^,  whenoe 
sprang  the  names   Lotharingia  in  medicBTal 
I^tin,  and  Lorraine.    His  possessions,  how- 
ever, by  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  modem 
Lorraine,  extending  from  the  Moselle  to  the 
Korth  sea.    After  his  death  in  868,  Lorraine 
was  divided  between  France  and  Germany,  but 
subsequently  the  whole  of  it  was  attached  to 
the  latter  empire.    In  the  10th  century  it  vas 
given  by  Otho  the  Great  to  his  brother  Brnno 
of  Cologne,  and  was  subsequently  divided  into 
Lower  and  Upper  Lorraine.    The  former  m 
later  tames  received  the  name  of  Brabant,  and 
eventually  became  a  province  of  the  dukes  a 
Burgundy.    The  latter  retained  its  name,  and 
was  conferred  about  the  middle  of  the  llu 
century  by  the  emperor  Henry  IH.  upon  G^'^JJ 
of  Alsace,  the  founder  of  a  long  dynasty  a 
dukes,  who  with  some  interruptions  ruled  I^ 
raine  down  to  1787,  and  some  of  whom  1^^^ 
distinffuished  themselves  in  the  wars  of  J^^ 
and  uie  empire.    OoUateral  branches  t/L  tto 
family  were   the  Guises,   Aumalea,  Elbcem^ 
Harcourts,  and  others  distingaiahed  in  the  hit- 
tory  of  France.    During  the  reigns  of  I^wj 
Xm.,  XIV.,  and  XV.,  Lorraine  was  a  pn^^Pj 
object  of  contention  between  the  empire  and 
its  western  rival,    finally,  by  the  peace  whidi 
terminated  the  war  of  Polish  succession,  the 
ex-king  of  Poland,  Stanislas  LeaaoCTUski,  fiith«i^ 
in-law  of  Louis  XV..  received  Lorraine  aw 
Bar,  to  be  annexed  after  his  death  to  Franoe; 
the  duke  of  Lorraine.  Franoia  Stephen,  the 
future  husband  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Biq^bmy 
and  emperor,  receivhag  in  exchange  the  rettt^ 
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don  of  ihd  grand  duchy  ofTiuoa&7,lnwliichttin 
Austria  he  became  the  founder  of  the  honse  of 
Hi^Mbiirg-Lorraine.  Leazozynski  died  in  1766, 
when  Lorraine  became  fully  annexed  to  France. 
LORRAINE,  GsAsua  dk.  brother  of  the  2d 
duke  of  Guise  and  cardinal  of  Guise,  better 
known  aa  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  bom  in 
Johiville,  Feb.  17,  162i,  died  Dec  26,  1074. 
At  the  age  of  14  he  receiyed  the  archbishopric 
of  Rheima,  which  hia  unde  Jean  de  Lorraine 
had  resigned  in  his  fiavor.  In  1547  he  officiated 
at  the  coronation  of  Henry  U.,  and  almost  im- 
mediately afterward  was  made  a  cardinal.  He 
waa  aent  to  Rome  in  1666  to  conclude  an  alli- 
ance with  the  pope  against  Charles  V.,  and  both 
in  this  and  in  yarious  other  diplomatic  mifwions 
displayed  a  remarkable  talent  in  the  manage- 
ment of  afifairs  of  state.  Hia  condu<^  however, 
waa  not  always  free  from  the  suspicion  of  hia 
aoTcreiffn ;  and  having  on  one  occasion  seriously 
offended  the  king  by  assuming  the  title  of  car- 
dinal of  Ai^ou,  and  thereby  reviving  the  claims 
of  his  ikmily  to  the  county  of  Provence,  it  need- 
ed all  the  influence  of  the  Guises  and  the  proteo- 
tion  of  the  famous  Diana  of  Poitiers  to  restore 
him  to  favor.  In  1668  he  had  a  secret  interview 
at  Peronne  wiUi  the  bishop  of  Arras  (afterward 
Oardinal  Granvelle),  minister  of  Philip  IL,  at 
which  he  was  induced  by  well  chosen  flatteries 
to  lend  his  influence  for  a  peace  between  France 
and  Spain  and  the  mutual  cooperation  of  the  two 
monarchs  against  the  Protestants.  The  peace 
was  concluded  soon  afterward,  but  the  cardinal 
had  now  quarrelled  with  Diana,  and  both  in  the 
negotiations  for  this  treaty  and  in  the  subse- 
quent &vor8  of  the  French  kins  saw  himself 
supplanted  by  the  constable  de  Montmorency. 
Unaer  Francis  II.,  whom  he  also  crowned,  he 
was  restored  to  power  and  obtained  the  admin- 
istration of  the  finances.  In  1661  he  placed  the 
crown  upon  the  head  of  Charles  IX.  He  sat  in 
the  council  of  Trent  the  following  year,  and 
threatened,  if  the  council  were  not  declared 
above  the  pope,  to  present  a  protest  signed  by 
120  bishops.  He  went  to  Madrid  in  1669  to 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  Charles  IX.  and 
Eluabeth  of  Austria,  and  2  years  afterward 
performed  the  ceremony  of  coronation  for  the 
4th  time  when  the  king's  nuptials  with  that 
princess  took  place.  The  cardinal  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  letters  and  the  founder  of  the  univer- 
nty  of  Rheims.  He  possessed  great  powers  of 
oratory,  of  which  he  made  frequent  display; 
and  his  literary  abilities  are  attested  by  numer- 
ous letters,  speeches,  and  sermons,  collections 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  imperial  library 
at  Paris.  Vain,  ambitious,  and  presumptuous, 
he  was  judged  with  severity  by  his  contempo- 
raries, and  was  even  accused,  on  very  slight 
grounds,  of  having  procured  the  death  of  Charles 
IX.  by  poison.  He  has  also  been  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
day ;  but  though  his  policy  toward  the  Protes- 
tants was  undoubtedly  a  severe  one,  this  state- 
ment is  not  proved,  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  he  waa  in  France  at  the  time. 
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LORTZING,  Albbicbt  Gt70tav,  a  German 
composer,  bom  in  Berlin,  Oct  28,  1808,  died 
there,  Jan.  20,  1861.  His  father,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  theatre,  introduced  him  upon 
the  stage  while  a  child,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
began  to  compose  songs  and  marches.  He  soon 
after  officiatea  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  actor 
and  siufler,  and  while  fllling  an  engagement  at 
Detmold  in  1826  produced  a  melodrama  enti- 
tled ^'  The  Pole  and  his  Child,"  which  met  with 
considerable  success.  He  now  produced  in 
rapid  succession  a  number  of  similar  worka, 
and  an  oratorio,  the  ^'Ascension  of  Christ." 
In  1888  he  accepted  an  enflasement  at  Leipdc, 
where  in  1887  he  produced  his  Ckar  und  Ztm- 
nurmann  (**The  Czar  and  the  Carpenter^X 
which  became  one  of  the  most  popular  operas 
of  the  day.  Among  his  other  works  are  Vara- 
mtf ,  Bom  Saohs^  Ikr  WUdiehAUj  and  Uhdine^ 
all  of  which  attained  conriderable  popularity. 
He  was  subsequently  connected  with  the  thea- 
tre at  Vienna  and  other  cities,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  held  the  position  of  director  at  the 
Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt  theatre  in  Berlin.  His 
music  is  light  and  pleasing. 

LORT,  a  division  of  the  parrot  family,  em- 
bracing several  very  showy  birds  of  the  East 
Indian  and  South  Pacific  archipelagos,  charac- 
terized by  a  large  but  rather  slender  bill,  curved 
to  the  pointed  tip,  and  with  the  lateral  margins 
nearly  smooth;  the  weakness  of  the  lower 
mandible  and  the  absence  of  prominences  on 
the  palate,  and  their  softer  tonsue,  often  ftir- 
nished  with  a  pencil  of  bristies,  show  that  their 
natural  food  is  soft  pulpv  fruits  and  the  juices 
of  plants  and  flowers,  and  not  the  hard  nuts  and 
seeds  eaten  by  most  other  parrots.  The  tail  is 
generaUy  of  moderate  length,  rounded  or  grad- 
uated ;  the  legs  stou^  and  the  wings  lon^  and 
pointed;  the  prevailing  color  is  a  brilliant 
scarlet  In  the  typical  genus  loritu  (BrissonX 
embracing  about  half  a  dozen  species  found  in 
Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  and  New  Guinea,  the 
wings  are  moderate,  with  the  2d  and  8d  quills 
longest;  feathers  of  the  tul  broad  and  rounded. 
One  of  the  handsomest  is  the  purple-capped 
loiy  (Z.  dcmieeUOf  Briss.),  about  a  foot  long; 
the  color  is  rich  scarlet,  with  a  yellow 
color  on  the  breast,  purpli^  crown,  greenish 
wings  with  a  bluish  violet  flexure,  bluidi  green 
thighs,  and  orange  yellow  bill ;  it  is  highly  es- 
teemed for  its  beauty,  activity,  docility,  and 
powers  of  articulation.  The  black-capped  lory 
(X.  tricolor^  Steph.),  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon, 
is  scarlet  and  violet,  with  black  crown,  sreen 
wings,  and  tail  varied  with  red,  green,  and  vio- 
let; it  pronounces  very  distinctiy  the  word 
^'  lory,"  which  has  given  the  name  to  the  sub- 
family. The  crimson  lory  (X.  eardinaliA,  Bodd), 
12  inches  Ions,  has  the  edge  of  the  shoulders 
violet,  the  tail  long,  and  the  bill  reddish.  The 
blue-tailed  and  scarlet  lory  (L,  oaruleatui^ 
Bechst.,  and  X.  garruhu^  Linn.)  are  sufficienUy 
characterized  by  their  names.     The  Papuan 
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lory  has  a  very  loDg  wedge-shaped  tidl,  espe- 
cially the  median  two  feathers,  and  is  put  by 
Wagler  in  his  genus  charmoiyna ;  this,  the  0* 
Fapueruis  (Wagl.),  is  a  very  elegant  bird,  the 
ground  color  of  the  plumage  being  brilliant 
scarlet ;  the  top  of  the  head,  nape,  lower  back, 
rump,  and  tibiso  deep  azure;  sides  of  breast  and 
thighs  rich  yellow ;  wings  green,  as  also  the 
basal  half  of  the  tail;  the  tips  of  the  tail  feath- 
ers saffron  yellow.  In  the  genus  eaa  (Wagl.) 
the  lateral  marnns  of  the  bill  are  sinuated,  the 
wings  long,  with  the  first  8  quills  nearly  equal 
and  longeit,  tail  lengthened  and  wedge-shaped, 
with  the  feathers  narrowed  at  the  end.  In  this 
genus  would  come  the  Indian  lory  (B.  Indiea. 
Wagl.),  in  which  the  scarlet  color  is  variegatea 
with  violet^  the  crown,  abdomen,  and  tail  blue, 
and  the  quills  yellowish  brown.  The  Borneo 
lory  (K  rubra,  Wa  '  " 
the  back  and  tcdl 
ned  with  green, 
breast  sometimes  yeUowish.  The  scaly  lory 
(K  tqwmatOj  Bodd)  has  the  scarlet  undulated 
with  blackish,  giving  it  a  scaled  appearance. 
The  genus  eariphUw  (Wagl.)  has  a  slender  bill 
with  sinuated  margins,  long  wings,  and  tail 
lengthened  and  graduated.  The  species  inhabit 
the  islands  of  l£e  south  Pacific,  livmg  princi- 
pally on  the  fruit  of  the  banana,  and  making 
their  nest  in  the  highest  cocoa  palms.  The  ui 
Euhlii  (WagU  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
&mily,  but  wild  and  timorous  in  its  disposition, 
with  a  weak  and  hissing  voice ;  the  prevailinff 
color  is  blood  red,  with  tlie  vent  and  upper  tail 
coverts  sulphur  yellow ;  hind  neck,  back,  and 
wings  yellowish  green;  forehead  and  crown 
green,  with  a  double  occipital  crest  of  violet 
purple. — ^In  the  genus  eelectus  (Wacl.)  the  bill 
IS  large  and  strong,  much  higher  uum  broad, 
with  the  lateral  margins  dentated ;  the  wings 
long  andpointed,  and  tail  moderate  and  nearly 
equal  Tae  largest  and  most  elegant  species  is 
the  JSl  ^anc^is  (Wagl.);  the  bill  is  black,  the 
head  and  upper  neck  crimson ;  lower  parts  li- 
lac purple ;  back  purplish  scarlet ;  bend  of  wings 
and  outer  web  of  quills  blue,  and  vent  yellow. 
These  gaudy  birds  inhabit  the  Moluccas  and 
New  Guinea. 

LOS  ANGELES,  a  S.  oo.  of  California,  on  the 
Pacific,  drained  by  the  San  Gabriel,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Santa  Anna  rivers;  area,  about  4,000 
sq.  m.  n>op*  ^  I^^^t  ^fi^9 ;  ^n  1866}  about  15,- 
800.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous, 
with  broad  and  fertile  valleys.  Recent  explo- 
rations have  developed  the  existence  of  gold, 
silver^  copper,  and  other  valuable  minerals.  It 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
productive  grape-growing  districts  in  the  world. 
The  number  of  grape  vines  in  1866  was  726,000, 
and  in  1858,  1,660,000 ;  the  vintage  of  1857 
yielded  850,000  galls,  of  wine,  and  5,000  galls, 
of  brandy ;  that  of  1858  was  estimated  at  500,- 
000  galls,  of  wine.  One  company  cultivates  a 
vineyard  of  1,200  acres.  There  are  7  grist 
mills,  2  saw  mills,  a  foundery,  distillery,  and 
tannery.    There  are  hot  springs^  recommended 


for  medicinal  properties,  at  the  misdoii  of  San 
Juan.— Los  Angelbb,  the  capital,  is  ntaated  on 
the  Los  Angeles  river,  80  m.  from  its  mouth, 
and  850  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  San  Francisco ;  pop. 
in  1850, 1,610.  It  was  founded  m  1781,  and  caU- 
ed  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  "  city  of  the  angels," 
from  the  excellence  of  its  situation  and  dimate. 
LOS  HEBBEBOS.     See  Bbeton  db  Los 

EESBSBOe. 

LOSSING,  Behboit  Johk,  an  American  aothor 
and  engraver,  bom  in  Beekman,  Dutchees  co., 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  12, 1818.  He  was  educated  at  a  dis- 
trict school,  and  in  1826  was  apprenticed  to  a 
watchmaker  in  Poughkeepsie.  He  subBeqaentij 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  employer,  bot 
in  the  autumn  of  1885  relinquished  the  bnd* 
ness,  and  became  joint  owner  and  editor  of  tiie 
^'Poughkeepne  Telegraph,"  a  leading  country 
newspaper.  He  also  commenced  the  publicatioQ 
of  a  semi-monthly  Journal  of  a  literary  oharao- 
ter,  called  the  **  Poughkeensie  Oasket,^^  with  a 
view  of  illustrating  which  he  studied  enmying 
under  J.  A,  Adams  of  New  York,  and  drawing 
in  the  school  of  the  American  academy  of  de- 
foga  in  the  same  city.  He  soon  after  settled 
permanently  in  New  York  as  an  engraver  on 
wood,  and  at  the  same  time  edited  and  illnstrat- 
ed  the  ^*  Family  Magazine.''  His  connection  witJi 
his  newspaper  enterprises  in  Poughkeepsie,  how- 
ever, continued  until  1841,  his  editorial  duties 
being  performed  at  night  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  1841  appeared  his  first  publicadoo, 
"  An  OutUne  History  of  the  Fme  Arts"  (ISma), 
forming  No.  108  of  Harper's  "  Family  library," 
followed  in  1847  by  an  illustrated  work  en- 
titled "Seventeen  Hundred  and  Seventy-Six" 
(8vo.),  and  in  1848  by  "  Lives  of  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence"  (12mo.).  In 
the  latter  and  subsequent  year  he  edited  ^^The 
Younff  People's  Mirror."  In  1848  he  projected 
the  plan  of  his  "Pictorial  Held  Book  of  the 
Bevolution,"  which  was  issued  in  numbers  in 
1850-'52,  forming  2  8vo.  volumes,  with  mon 
than  1,000  illustrations  by  himself.  Intbenrep- 
arataon  of  this  work,  which  is  remarkable  6r 
the  minute  and  accurate  information  which  it 
conveys,  the  author  travelled  at  different  times 
upward  of  9,000  miles,  visiting  every  important 
battle  field  of  t^e  revolution,  and  making  sketdi- 
es  on  the  spot.  Among  his  remaining  works  an 
an  "  Illustrated  History  of  the  United  Stotes  for 
Schools  and  Families'"^  (12mo.,  1854;  enlarged 
ed.  1856) ;  "  Our  Countiymen,  or  Brief  Memoin 
of  Eminent  Americans"  (12mo.,  1855;  enlarged 
ed.  1857);  "Primary  History  of  the  United 
States"  (12mo.,  1857);  "Mount  Vernon  and  its 
Associauons,"  illustrated  by  himself  (4to.,  1859); 
"Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler"  (S  ^(^ 
12mo.,1860) ;  and  "Life  of  Washington"  (SToh. 
8vo.,  1860).  He  is  now  (I860')  engaged  ujxm 
elaborate  illustrated  works  on  the  war  of  1819i 
and  the  French  empire  in  America.  He  has  been 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodical  litcratnw 
of  the  day,  and  has  furnished  for  "Harper* 
Itfagazine"  a  series  of  illustrated  artiolefl  on 
American  biography.    He  is  now  oontribirting 
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a  series  of  articles  to  the  London  ''Art  Jonmal  ^ 
entitled  ''The  Hudson  from  tiie  Wilderness  to 
the  Sea,^'  illnstrated  from  his  own  drawings. 

LOT,  primarily,  that  which  falls  to  an j  one 
as  his  portion  or  destiny ;  more  nsnally,  a  die 
or  any  thing  else  employed  to  represent  a  per^ 
son^s  allotment  in  the  determination  of  fortunes 
and  events  hy  chance.  This  method  of  divina- 
tion, in  some  form,  and  for  different  purposes, 
has  been  almost  nniversally  known.  Among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  land  of  Oanaan  was 
divided  by  lot,  as  were  the  cities  which  were 
distributed  among  the  priests  and  Levites.  The 
casting  of  lots  is  also  mentioned  in  connection 
wiUi  other  important  private  and  public  trans- 
actions, but  its  mode  cannot  be  fully  determined! 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
divine  auffuries  fi'om  lots,  by  having  each  of 
them  marked  with  a  prophetic  verse  or  other 
inscription.  They  also  opnened  the  works  of 
the  poets,  as  Homer,  Euripides,  or  Virgil,  at 
hazard,  and  regarded  the  passage  on  which  their 
eye  first  fell  as  an  oracle.  The  use  of  the  Bible 
in  this  latter  method  was  not  uncommon  during 
the  middle  ages. 

LOT,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in  the 
department  of  Lozdre  on  tne  W.  of  the  O^ven- 
nes,  flows  through  the  departments  of  Aveyron 
and  Lot,  and  joins  the  Gsjronne  at  Aiguillon,  in 
Lot-et-Garonne,  after  a  course  of  about  280  m., 
of  which  about  180  m.,  commencing  at  En- 
traiguea,  are  navigable.  Its  chief  affluents  are 
the  Ooulagnes,  Truy^  and  Salle  on  the  right, 
and  the  Dourdon  and  Di^  on  the  left. 

LOT,  a  S.  W.  department  of  France,  in  the 
old  province  of  Gascony,  drained  by  the  rivers 
Lot  and  Dordogne,  bounded  N.  by  Corrdze,  £. 
by  Oantal  and  Aveyron,  S.  by  Tam-et-Garonne, 
and  W.  by  Lot-et-Garonne  and  Dordogne ;  area, 
2,020  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  298,783.  The  sur- 
face is  mainly  an  extensive  plateau  of  limestone, 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  ridges  of  hiUs,  and 
toward  the  £.  abutting  on  the  mountains  of 
OantaL  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  chief  pro- 
ductions are  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  and 
fruit,  especially  prunes,  the  drying  and  prepara- 
tion of  which  form  an  important  branch  of  in* 
dustry.  The  culture  of  the  white  mulberry  and 
the  reariuff  of  silkworms  are  extensively  nros- 
ecuted.  funerals  and  manufactures  are  of  little 
importance.    Oapital,  Oahors. 

LOT,  son  of  Haran,  and  nephew  of  Abra- 
ham, lived  about  2000  B.  G.  His  history  is  re- 
lated in  Gen.  xi.-xix.  With  his  grand&ther 
Terah  and  his  unde  Abraham  he  went  firom  Ur 
of  the  Ohaldees  to  Haran,  and  thence  with  the 
latter  to  Oanaan.  Here  quarrels  arose  between 
Uie  shepherds  of  Abraham  and  those  of  Lot, 
because  they  had  not  room  enough  together  for 
their  increasing  flocks.  Abraham  proposed  a 
separation,  and  generously  left  to  his  nephew  the 
choice  of  the  region.  Lot  chose  for  himself  the 
well  watered  region  of  the  Jordan,  and  his  flocks 
pastured  as  far  S.  as  Sodom.  Thus  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  fate  of  the  kings  of  that  region, 
when  they  strove  to  make  themselves  indepen- 


dent of  Ohedorhiomer,  the  king  of  Elam;  ho 
was  made  a  prisoner  with  them,  but  rescued  and 
brought  back  by  Abraham.  He  now  flbced  his 
abode  at  Sodom,  and  seems  to  have  occupied  a 
high  social  or  official  position  there.  He  alone 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters  escaped  from 
the  destruction  of  Sodom,  but  his  wife  was  soon 
after  turned  into  ^' a  pillar  of  salt^'  for  looking 
back  with  regret  upon  the  guilty  city.  Lot 
went  first  with  his  two  daughters  to  Zoar,  and 
thence  fled  to  the  neighboring  mountains  and 
dwelt  with  them  in  a  cave.  His  daughters,  ap- 
prehensive lest  their  race  might  die  out  with 
them,  made  their  father  drunk  with  wine,  and 
became,  by  him,  the  mothers  of  Ammon  and 
Moab,  the  progenitors  of  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites.  Of  the  further  history  of  Lot  nothing 
has  been  recorded. 

LOT-ET-GARONNE,  a  8.  W.  department  of 
France,  in  Gascony,  taking  its  name  from  its  two 
principal  rivers,  boundea  N.  by  Dordogne,  £. 
hy  Lot  and  Tam-et*Garonne,  S.  by  Gers,  and 
W.  by  Landes  and  Gironde ;  area.  2,050  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1856,  840,041.  The  sur&oe  is  an  ele- 
vated and  undulatinff  plain,  furrowed  with  val- 
leys, each  occupied  dv  a  stream.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  but  there  are  sterile  sandy  dis- 
tricts, or  landetj  and  marshes.  Wheat,  maizei 
rye,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  fruit  are  the  principal 
productions.  The  cork  tree  is  extensively  grown, 
and  supplies  material  for  the  most  important 
employment,  cork  cutting.    Capital,  Agen. 

LOTHAIRE  L,  emperor  of  the  West,  bom 
in  796,  died  m  Prum,  Sept  29,  855.  When  in 
817  his  £&ther  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  shared  the 
empire  with  his  8  sons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and 
Louis,  the  flrst  received  the  largest  portion,  and 
the  right  of  suzerainty  over  his  brothers.  In 
822  he  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  the  bishop 
of  Milan,  and  afterward  received  Uie  imperial 
crown  from  Pope  Pascal.  After  the  birth  of 
Charles  the  Bala,  and  the  bestowment  upon  him 
of  a  domain  at  the  expense  of  his  elder  brothers, 
Lothaire  excited  Pepin  and  Louis  to  revolt 
and  twice  dethronea  his  &ther,  in  880  and 
888.  He  became  emperor  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  but  was  involved  in  disputes  with  his 
brothers  Louis  and  Oharles,  ana  was  defeated 
by  them  in  the  battle  of  Fontenay,  June  25, 
841.  By  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  848,  he  re- 
ceived Italy,  Burgundy,  and  a  district  in  the 
east  of  France,  which  was  afterward  called 
Lotharingia  or  Lorraine.  Daring  the  wars  of 
Lothaire  the  Normans  plundered  the  coasts  of 
the  North  sea,  the  Saracens  devastated  his  Ital- 
ian provinces,  and  the  clergy  and  barons  greatly 
extended  their  power.  AfSdr  ^viding  his  states 
among  his  8  sons,  the  emperor  became  a  monk 
in  the  convent  of  Prum,  m  the  Ardennes  hlfjtf 
lands,  and  died  6  days  after  being  received. 

LOTT£RT  (Ital.  lotteria,  a  game  in  whioli 
the  lot,  lotto^  decides),  a  sort  of  gaming  con- 
tract, by  which,  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
one  may  by  favor  of  the  lot  obtain  a  prize  of  a 
value  superior  to  the  amount  or  value  of  that 
which  he  risks.    In  its  best  and  most  frequent 
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appIioatiOD,  the  word  describes  those  sohemes 
of  this  nature  which  are  oonducted  under  the. 
mpervision  and  gaarantj  of  government,  and  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  devoted  to  pnblic  objects. 
Almost  all  modern  states  have,  at  some  period  of 
their  history,  employed  lotteries  as  a  means  of 
revenue.  But  though  they  supply  a  ready  mode 
of  replenishing  the  public  treasury,  they  have 
always  been  found  to  exert  a  mischievous  influ- 
ence upon  the  people.  The  poor  are  invited  by 
them  rather  than  the  rich.  They  are  diverted 
from  persistent  labor  and  patient  thrift,  by  the 
hope  of  sudden  and  splendid  gains ;  and  as  it  is 
the  professed  principle  of  these  schemes  to  with- 
hold a  large  part  of  their  receipts,  a  necessary 
loss  falls  upon  a  class  which  of  all  in  the  com- 
munity can  least  afford  to  bear  it.  Between 
the  years  1816  and  1828  the  French  government 
derived  from  lotteries  an  annual  income  of  14,- 
000,000  francs.  A  few  years  ago  the  govern- 
ment suppressed  them,  and  in  January  of  the 
tiezt  year  525,000  francs  more  were  found  to  be 
in  the  savings  banks  of  Paris  alone  than  in  the 
same  month  of  the  preceding  year.  In  other 
European  states  government  lotteries  are  still 
maintained.  They  have  become  an  almost  in- 
dispensable source  of  revenue ;  and  they  are  de- 
fended by  the  argument  that  as  the  passion  for 
play  is  irrepressible  among  the  people,  and  their 
money  would  otherwise  be  invested  in  foreign 
or  in  secret  and  less  friirly  managed  schemes, 
the  state  may  well  assume  the  conduct  of  lot- 
teries at  home;  that  under  its  supervision  the 
evils  attendant  npon  them  are  diminished,  and 
their  earnings  are  devoted  to  the  public  welfare. 
Similar  to  the  lottery  of  modem  times  was  the 
mode  sometimes  adopted  among  the  Romans  in 
distributing  the  eongiaria  among  the  people; 
instead  of  the  usual  direct  donations  of  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  tickets  were  issued  which  entitled 
the  holders  to  various  shares  in  these  supplies. 
A  closer  resemblance  is  found  in  the  favorite 
custom  of  Augastus,  which  was  imitated  by  his 
successors,  of  distributing  at  his  feasts  sealed 
packets  (dorte8e<mvu>i€ile8)y  similar  in  appearance, 
but  containing  orders  for  articles  of  very  differ- 
ent value.  Ijie  same  practice  existed  among 
the  feadal  princes.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
same  mode  was  adopted  by  the  Italian  mer- 
chants in  the  disposition  of  their  wares.  A 
money  lottery,  called  the  lotto,  was  instituted 
at  Florence  in  1630  for  the  benefit  of  the  state ; 
and  in  Venice  a  half  century  later  lotteries 
existed  under  public  control. — ^Two  kinds  of 
lottery  may  be  distinguished,  the  Genoese  or 
numerical,  and  the  Duteh  or  class  lottery.  The 
former  originated  in  Genoa.  The  election  by  lot 
of  5  members  of  the  grand  council  afforded  the 
subject  of  wa^er.  The  names  of  90  candidates 
were  thrown  into  a  wheel  of  fortune,  and  bets 
were  made  upon  the  result  of  the  drawing. 
Numbers  were  afterward  substitated  for  the 
names  of  the  councillors,  and  the  city  undertook 
the  direction  of  the  game.  The  players  fixed 
upon  certain  numbers^  wagering  that  one,  two, 
or  more  of  them  would  be  drawn  among  the  5, 


or  that  th^y  would  appear  m  a  eertam  older. 
The  lottery  maintained  itself  by  caloilating 
nicely,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  probabOilieB, 
the  chances  of  success,  and  then  ai^asting  tlus 
prizes  so  as  to  insure  a  profit  to  the  bank.  The 
prizes  were  larger  aa  the  chanoea  of  snceeBB 
were  less ;  thus  in  the  class  of  chanoea  vHueh 
required  2  out  of  the  6  numbers  drawn,  one 
tidcet  in  400  may  win.  In  Austria,  where  this 
sort  of  lottery  is  used,  the  bolder  is  paid  with 
240  times,  and  in  Bavaria  with  270  times  the 
price  of  his  ticket  In  the  quatemey  which  re- 
quires 4  of  the  5  numbers,  the  probabilities  cf 
success  are  as  1  to  511,088;  and  the  winner  re* 
ceives  in  Austria  60,000  times,  and  in  Bamit 
64,500  times  the  valne  ventored.  Out  of  Italy 
this  sort  of  lotteiy  was  first  established  in  Vien- 
na in  1752,  and  in  Berlin  in  1768.  It  has  b^a 
observed  that  it  is  most  employed  in  Catholie 
countries.  The  origin  of  the  second  kind,  the 
dass  lottery,  has  been  referred  to  the  Ramaa 
eongiaria^  already  mentioned ;  but  wiUi  mocc 
correctness  probably  to  the  lotteries  of  mer- 
chandise established  at  several  places  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  invention  of 
Italian  merchants.  In  this  species,  the  number 
and  value  of  the  prizes  are  regularly  estimatod, 
all  the  ticket  holciers  are  interested  at  onee  in 
the  play,  and  chance  determines  whether  a 
prize  or  a  blank  shall  &11  to  a  given  namber. 
The  drawing  generally  takes  place  at  several 
different  times,  and  the  largest  prize  is  withheld 
till  the  drawing  of  the  last  class.  The  lottery  is 
supported  by  a  fixed  percentage  deducted  fren 
each  prize. — ^The  first  lottery  in  France  was  es- 
tablished in  1689.  Francis  L  gave  his  aasent 
to  it,  on  condition  of  a  surrender  to  the  crown 
of  a  tax  on  every  lot  It  received  the  name 
of  lla/nque  from  the  white  tickets  which  in- 
dicated the  blanks.  A  law  promulgated  io 
the  6th  year  of  the  republic  (1798)  prohilHted 
all  private  or  foreign  lotteries,  and  frcHn  tint 
date  the  loteriei  nationala  displaced  all  otiien. 
They  were  instituted  in  all  the  large  citiea.  la 
1800,  8  or  4  drawings  took  place  within  the 
state  every  week.  This  government  monofpaHj 
lasted  until  1886.  A  kw  of  May  21  of  that 
year  abolished  all  lotteries,  and  included  anM»f 
them  all  sales  of  merchandise  or  other  prapotij, 
movable  or  immovable,  effected  by  lot^  and  d& 
associations  whatever  offered  to  the  public  ia 
which  the  lot  is  the  principle  of  decision.  An 
infraction  of  these  prohibitions  is  pnni^ed  by 
imprisonment  of  from  2  to  6  months  and  by  fine 
of  from  100  to  1,000  francs.  Incase  of  a  eeoond 
conviction  for  the  offence,  the  punishment  may 
rise  to  double  the  maximum.  The  ofifender 
may  also  be  deprived  for  5  or  10  yeare  of  tiie 
exercise  of  some  of  his  civil  rights.  The  lav 
confiscates  the  property  offered  in  the  lotteiy, 
and  enforces  severe  penalties  against  its  agents 
and  managers,  whether  the  scheme  be  Fkendi 
or  foreign.  Lotteries  of  personal  property,  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  charita- 
ble objects  or  to  the  encouragement  of  art,  may 
be  authorized  by  govemmentb — In  Grormany  the 
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first  dflss  lottery  vas  opened  at  Knremberg  in 
1699.  This  kind  seems  to  be  the  one  most  nsed 
in  that  ooontry  at  the  present  time.  The  lot- 
teries are  controlled  bj  goyemment,  and  their 
profits  applied  to  the  support  of  workhouses 
and  simuar  institntions,  or  to  charitable  objects. 
The  prindple  of  the  system  is  to  retnm  in  nrizes 
the  money  received,  deducting  a  small  profit  and 
the  cost  of  management,  which  discount  amounts 
usually  to  about  18  per  cent.  Money  lotteries 
are  most  frequent,  though  lotteries  of  goods  are 
often  offered.  The  latter  are  yery  attractive,' 
because  each  ticket  holder  receives  some  pieccL 
though  it  be  of  slight  value ;  they  require  like  all 
others  the  approval  of  government  Whole  es- 
tates, which  have  become  heavily  encumbered, 
have  been  sometimes  offered  as  prizes.  The 
premium  lotteries  of  Germany  are  peculiar  to 
that  country.  Governments  issue  proposals  for 
loans,  offering  to  capitalists  a  smaU  percentage 
upon  the  amount  ftimished,  by  way  of  interest, 
and  perhaps  a  like  amount  in  premiums  to  be 
awaraed  by  lot  The  hope  of  wmning  the  prizes 
secures  bidders  for  the  loans  at  a  low  return  of 
interest,  who  would  not  have  supplied  the  ftinds 
at  the  usual  rate. — ^The  earliest  English  lottery 
of  which  there  is  any  record  was  instituted  in 
1669.  The  drawing  took  place  at  the  west  door 
of  8t  Paul's  cathedral ;  40,000  shares  were  sold 
at  10a:  each.  The  prizes  cousisted  of  plate,  and 
ttie  profits  were  devoted  to  the  repair  oi  the 
harhiors  of  the  kingdom.  During  the  following 
century  the  passion  for  this  sort  of  gambling 
rapidly  increased.  In  Queen  Anne's  time  lot- 
teries were  denounced  as  **  public  nuisances." 
In  1612,  by  permission  of  James  I.,  a  lottery  was 
drawn  for  tne  profit  of  the  Virginia  company, 
and  produced  about  £80,000.  llie  first  parliar- 
mentary  lottery  was  established  in  1709.  From 
this  time  onward,  during  the  period  in  which 
the  English  state  lotteries  were  carried  on  un- 
der act  of  parliament,  the  usual  plan  was  to 
distribute  in  prizes  of  different  magnitudes  an 
amount  e^ual  to  £10  for  each  ticket;  the  profit 
consisted  m  the  advance  upon  this  value  paid 
by  contractors,  who  sold  directiy  to  the  P^P}^ 
and  often  by  aividing  tickets  into  parts.    The 

grizes  were  generally  funded  in  annuities.  Thus 
1  1747,  when  £1,000,000  was  raised  by  the 
sale  of  10,000  shares,  the  prizes  were  paid  in 
perpetual  annuities  at  4  per  cent  In  1778  the 
number  of  lottery  offices  in  the  whole  kingdom 
was  400.  In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  oblig- 
ing every  person  who  kept  such  an  office  to 
take  out  a  yearly  license  and  to  pay  £50  for 
it;  this  measure  soon  reduced  the  number  from 
400  to  41.  But  the  evils  which  in  every  coun- 
try have  been  found  attendant  on  lottery  spec- 
ulations attracted  in  1819  the  attention  of  the 
English  people,  and  the  su^eot  was  thoroughly 
discnssea  in  parliament.  The  mischievous  in- 
fluences of  the  system  were  admitted^  but  for 
the  time  at  least  all  other  arguments  yielded  to 
that  of  its  necessity  as  a  source  of  revenue.  But 
in  1828  public  sentiment  had  become  so  far  ad- 
verse to  the  fhrther  approval  of  these  institur 


tions,  that  a  lotteiy  was  only  tolerated  in  that 
year  because  it  was  to  be  the  last  The  act 
which  sanctioned  it  was  accompanied  by  pro- 
visions for  the  future  simpression  of  lotteries, 
and  for  rendering  UlegaJ  the  sale  within  the 
kingdom  of  any  tickets  or  shares  of  tickets  in 
foreign  projects  of  this  character. — In  the  Unit" 
ed  States,  we  lottery  has  been  from  the  earliest 
settiement  of  the  country  a  familiar  means  of 
ridsing  fhnds,  which  in  this  country  could  have 
been  secured  in  no  other  mode  so  ^fflly  if  at  alL 
The  Virginia  company,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, derived  a  large  profit  from  English  lot- 
teries, and  tiie  influence  of  them  extended  grad- 
ually to  the  eastern  colonies ;  for  it  is  reported 
that  an  assembly  of  ministers  at  Boston  in 
1699  denounced  the  lottery  as  "  a  cheat,^'  and 
its  agents  as  ^'  pillagers  of  the  people."  Gener- 
ally, however,  lotteries  eigoy^  a  fair  reputa* 
tion,  and  certainly  were  soon  extensively  em* 
ployed  tiiroughout  the  country,  for  many  im« 
portant  and  l^dneficial  purposes.  OoUeges  have 
been  founded,  roads  made,  bridges  built,  ferries 
improved,  and  hospitals  erected  by  the  aid  of 
lotteries.  In  1888  a  society  was  formed  in 
Pennsylvania  which  advocated  their  suppres- 
sion. In  July,  1884^  the  society  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  public,  setting  forth  its  objects  and 
views.  It  is  to  the  efforts  of  this  society  that 
we  should  mainly  attribute  the  action  of  most 
of  the  states  in  prohibiting  the  further  establish- 
ment of  lotteries.  Where  they  are  not  especially 
authorized  (and  in  some  states  the  constitution 
expressly  forbids  the  legislature  to  authorize 
them),  the  parties  concerned  in  them  are,  in 
nearly  all  the  states,  subject  to  the  imposition 
of  heavy  penalties.  There  exist  in  the  state 
reports  many  cases  where  the  provisions  of 
state  statutes  concerning  lotteries  have  been 
construed  by  the  courts,  but  these  decisions  are 
necessarily  of  a  particular  character,  and  no 
important  general  principles  can  be  derived 
from  them.  In  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  the 
acts  abolishing  lotteries  have  been  by  express 
decisions  pronounced  constitutionaL  In  Massar 
chusetts,  a  clause  in  such  an  act  authorizing  a 
search  for  tickets  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  a  lottery  is  not  held  to  be  inconsistent 
with  that  article  of  the  bill  of  rights  which  de- 
clares that  every  subject  has  a  right  to  be  secure 
from  all  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  of 
his  house  or  person.  In  Kew  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania lotteries  are  declared  to  be  public  nui- 
sances, and  they  may  therefore  be  indicted  as 
such.  The  schemes  known  as  art  unions  are 
held  to  be  lotteries  by  express  decisions.  In 
the  language  of  the  court  in  New  York :  "  These 
associations  distribute  a  small  number  of  prizes 
among  a  great  number  of  persons.  The  prizes 
and  blanlu  are  drawn  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
other  lotteries.  The  intention  of  these  schemes 
is  to  sell  works  of  art  for  more  than  they  can  be 
sold  for  at  private  sale,  and  this  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  an  appeal  to  the  universal  passion  for 
playing  at  games  of  chance.  They  have  all  the 
attributes  and  elements  of  lotteries." 
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LOTIJS^  the  name  ^ven  to  a  rich  frait  known 
to  the  ancienta,  bat  oonoeming  which  much 
dispute  now  exists.  Several  distinct  species  of 
pktnts  bear  the  name,  and  no  fewer  than  11 
to  which  the  word  is  implied  are  enumerated 
by  F^  {Flore  de  VirgiUj  Paris,  1822).  The 
weight  of  testimony  seems  to  rest  opon  the 
zwyphus  lotuB  of  Linnffius,  which  is  found  indi- 
genous in  Tunis  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 
This  seems  to  agree  best  with  the  account  of 
Polybius,  who  describes  it  as  a  thorny  shrub, 
which  grew  in  that  region  of  Afdca  Imown  as 
Syrtica,  with  berries  of  the  size  of  an  oliye, 
which  were  first  white  And  afterward  tinged 
with  red,  and  which  had  a  taste  like  dates.  Ac- 
cording to  tihaw  ("  Travels  in  Barbary  and  Le- 
vant," London,  1757),  the  lotus  arbor  of  the 
ancients  appears  to  be  the  same  plant  with  the 
seedra  of  tne  Arabs,  a  shrub  veiy  common  in 
Jereeda  and  other  parts  of  Barbary.  It  has  the 
leaves,  prickles,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  the  ugy^ 
phtu  or  jy^l,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
the  fruit  here  is  round,  smaller,  and  more  lus^ 
oions,  and  the  branches  are  neither  so  Jointed 
nor  crooked.  The  fruit  is  still  in  much  repute, 
tastes  someUiing  like  gingerbread,  and  is  sold  in 
the  markets  all  over  the  southern  districts  of 
that  region.  The  Arabs  call  it  aneb  enta  el 
$eedra^  or  the  iujab  of  the  seedra ;  and  Olaf 
Oelsius  had  so  nigh  an  opinion  of  it,  that  he 
described  it  as  the  dudaim  (mandrake)  of  the 
Scriptures.  A  species  of  zigyphtu^  which  grows 
into  a  large  tree,  with  yellow,  farinaceous 
berries  of  a  delicious  taste,  was  met  with  by 
Mungo  Park  in  the  interior  of  Africa;  the  ber- 
ries being  exposed  to  the  sun  and  then  pounded, 
the  meal  was  made  into  cakes  for  food.  There 
are  several  species  of  euyphut  which  are  eaten 
in  India.  One  kind,  whose  fruit  is  of  the  size 
of  a  plum  and  its  taste  mild  and  sweet,  is  much 
esteemed.  Another  species  (Z.hijubOy  De  La- 
marck) is  described  in  Hooker^  **  Journal  of 
Botany"  as  a  shrub  which  bears  the  fruit  known 
jp.  the  island  of  Mauritius  by  the  name  of  nuuson. 
4tA  height  is  there  from  26  to  80  feet ;  its  bark 
is  grayish,  thick,  and  cracks  in  age,  having  deep 
crevices  on  the  trunk;  its  branches  are  spread- 
ing and  drooping,  and  the  young  branches  as 
well  as  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  are  covered 
with  a  cottony,  whitish,  and  sometimes  rust- 
colored  down;  the  shape  of  the  leaves  is  oval, 
rounded  in  some  varieties,  elongated  in  others, 
finely  toothed  along  their  edges,  blunt,  of  a 
glossy  green  above  and  marked  with  8  longitu- 
dinal main  nerves ;  spines  growing  in  nairs,  one 
large^  straight,  and  sharp-pointed,  tne  other 
smaller,  stronger,  and  hooKed ;  flowers  axillair, 
greenish,  arranged  in  small  tufts ;  calyx  6-tooth- 
ed,  petals  5,  unguiculate;  stamens  with  the  fil- 
aments curved  inward ;  a  fleshy  disk  that  sur- 
mounts the  ovary  is  tipped  with  two  styles. 
The  flowers  appear  in  January ;  the  fruit,  ripen- 
ing in  June  ana  July,  and  continuing  till  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  consists  of  fleshy  drupes 
of  an  ovoid  or  roundish  form,  enveloping  a  bonv 
nut  of  two  monospermous  cells,  one  of  which 


is  frequently  abortive.  In  shape,  size,  and  oolor, 
the  fruit  resembles  a  ripe  Oanaoa  plum.  This 
species  grows  readily  in  the  most  arid  BoiL  The 
msyphus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  rkamr 
naeea,  typically  represented  in  the  backtbom 
(rhamntu  eathaHicu8\  and  with  other  oo-spe- 
cies  bearing  fruit  which  is  violently  purgative, 
though  highly  spoken  of  in  the  treatment  ei 
dropsy.   The  berries  of  Z.  orthaeantkui  are  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  of  Gambia  in  making  a 
sort  of  wine ;  but  the  fruit  of  Z,  BaeM  is  re- 
•garded  as  poisonous.    The  bark  of  several  spe- 
cies is  medicinal. — Munby  (Flore  de  VAI^irU^ 
^.,  Paris,  1847)  considers  niiraria  tridentata 
as  iShe  true  lotus  tree  of  the  ancients,  a  shnib 
found  in  the  deserts  of  Lowssin  near  Tunis,  pro- 
ducing a  succulent  fruit  of  stimulating  qualities. 
The  lotus  of  the  Egyptians  is  the  nelufnhium 
ipeeioBum,  a  fine  aquatic  plant,  sacred  to  Oaris 
and  Isis,  and  regarded  in  Egyptian  delineations  as 
ngnifying  the  creation  of  uie  world.    The  bine 
water  lily  of  the  Nile  (nymphaa  earulea)  occnn 
also  in  the  decorations  upon  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian remains;  and  both  tnese  beautiful  flowen 
appear  also  to  be  favorite  subjects  for  modem 
Chinese  art— The  word  htus  is  affixed  to  a 
genus  of  modem  botany,  comprising  plants  of 
uie  natural  order  of  fiiaeea^  with  prettr,  papil- 
ionaceous flowers,  and  natives  of  widelj  aepar 
rate  regions  of  the  globe.  The  daw-podded  lotos 
(X.  omithopodoid^  belongs  to  Sicily— a  smaD 
procumbent  species,  with  yellow  flowers  and 
very  odd-lookmg  legumes  clustered  into  a  figoro 
like  the  foot  and  daws  of  a  bird.    The  L  JiM- 
iHBue  of  the  flower  seed  catalogues,  a  native  of 
the  Gape  Yerd  islands,  is  a  graoeftil,  upright  litde 
plant,  with  numerous,  downy,  narrow  leaya, 
and  very  conspicuous  dark  purplish  black  flow- 
ers.    It  succeeds  well  in  the  greenhouse,  flow- 
ering nearly  all  the  year  round.    The  pods  oC 
L,  eduUi  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  of 
Oandia  and  Barbary,  and  the  young  and  tendtf 
pods  of  L,  gebelia  (an  Arabic  name)  are  eaten 
by  the  Arabs.    The  greater  (Z.  major)  and  the 
common  lotus  of  Great  Britain  (Z.  eomicMvi^ 
are  both  recommended  to  be  sown  with  white 
dover  in  laying  down  lands  to  permanent  pas- 
ture.   Sinclair  in  his  <<  British  Grasses''  apeab 
of  them  as  well  suited  for  meadows  where  the 
soil  is  moist.   According  to  Burnett,  the  leaves 
of  the  latter  spedes  become  blue  in  drying,  and 
would  |)robabiy  afford  a  dye  like  indigo,  whidi 
artide  is  produced  from  plimts  dosdy  alHed. 
Two  or  three  species  of  lotus  reach  to  the  ri» 
of  shrubs  having  ligneous  stems ;  they  are  how- 
ever natives  of  warm  dimatea,  and  not  hardy. 
—Homer  (Od.  ix.  84  «<  eeq.)  describes  the  Loto- 
phagi  or  lotus-eaters  as  a  people  on  the  N.  ooart 
of  Afnoa,  who  were  visited  by  Ulysses  in  hjs 
wanderings,  and  who  endeavored  to  detain  b» 
companions  by  giving  them  the  lotus  to  eat 
Whoever  ate  of  this  fruit  wished  never  again 
to  depart  nor  to  see  again  his  native  countiy. 
This  poetical  idea  is  known  also  to  the  Araba, 
who  call  it  the  "fruit  of  destiny,''  which  is  to 
be  eaten  in  paradise,  and  has  been  exquisitely 
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wrought  ont  t^  Tennyaon  in  his  poem  '^Tfae 
Lotofi-Eaters."  The  lotos  is  a  sjmbolioal  and 
fiayorite  flower  in  Buddhistic  ceremonies  of 
worship. 

LOUDOK  aK  E.  oo.  of  Ya.,  separated  from 
Md.  hy  the  Potomac;  area,  460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  22,079,  of  whom  5,641  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  having  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the 
N.  W.  horder.  The  Ejttoctan  mountain  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  county.  The  soil  varies,  but 
a  large  portion  is  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  568,980  bushels  of  wheat,  749,428  of  ' 
Indian  com,  and  60,  228  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
were  88  churches,  and  1,708  pupils  atten^g 
public  schools.    Capital,  Leesburg. 

LOUDON,  or  Laudon,  Qidbok  Ebkbt.  baron, 
a  field  marshal  in  the  Austrian  service,  Dom  in 
Trotzeo,  Livonia,  Oct  10, 1716,  died  in  Neutitz- 
schein,  Moravia,  July  14,  1790.  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Scottish  family  settled 
for  several  centuries  in  Livonia,  and  at  15  years 
of  age  entered  the  Russian  military  service, 
firom  which  he  retired  after  the  peace  of  Bel- 
grade in  1789,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
He  subsequently  applied  with  several  of  his 
companions  in  arms  to  enter  the  service  o( 
Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia ;  and  after  much 
trouble  procured  an  interview  with  the  king, 
who  turned  from  him  with  aversion,  ezdalmii^ 
to  his  courtiers :  *'  The  physiogpomy  of  this 
man  does  not  please  me."  Repairing  to  Vienna, 
he  received  in  1742  a  captain's  commission  in 
Trenck's  corps  of  pandoors,  and  fought  with 
reputation  in  the  campaigns  of  Bavaria  and  ^e 
Rhme  in  1742-^4.  At  an  affair  of  outposts 
near  Saveme  he  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  but  was  ezchaoged  and  participated 
m  the  second  Silesian  war  against  Prussia. 
Disgusted  with  the  cruelties  of  his  com- 
mander, he  left  the  corps,  and  after  the  peace 
of  Dresden  remained  for  several  years  in 
obscurity  and  poverty.  Having  at  length  pro- 
cured a  majors  commission  in  a  regiment  sta- 
tioned on  the  Turkish  frontier,  he  married,  em- 
braced the  Catholic  religion,  and  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  tactics. 
At  the  breakinj^  out  of  the  7  years'  war  he 
was  appointed  hentenant-colonel  of  a  partisan 
corps  cnarged  with  supporting  the  movements 
of  the  Austrian  army,  and  in  a  single  year,  by 
his  activity,  courage,  and  capacity,  acquired  the 
rank  of  general,  notwithstanding  that  the 
battles  in  which  he  participated  were  generally 
disastrous  to  the  Austrians.  His  commission 
of  ffeneral  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Frederic,  the  latter  sent  it  to  him  with  a  con- 
gratulatory letter.  In  1768  he  contributed 
powerfully  to  raise  the  siege  of  OlmtLtz,  and 
Larassed  the  retreat  of  Frederic,  receivii^^  for 
his  services  the  rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshaL 
In  the  succeeding  year  he  crossed  the  Branden- 
burg frontier  to  cover  the  operations  of  Mar- 
shal Dann,  and  ended  a  series  of  brilliant 
exploits  by  routins  the  Prussians  at  the  decirive 
battle  of  Kunersdor^  Aug.  12, 1759,  in  which 
Frederic  lost   200   cannon  and   20,000 


Placed  in  command  of  an  army  of  80,000  men 
with  the  rank  of  FMeeugmeUter,  he  gained  the 
battle  of  Landshut,  June  29, 1760,  took  the  for- 
tress of  Glatz,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  Daun 
after  the  Austrian  defeat  at  Liegnitz  with  so 
much  skill  that  IVederic  exclaimed :  *'  We  must 
learn  from  Loudon  how  to  retreat ;  he  leaves  the 
field  like  a  conqueror."  He  crowned  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  7  years^  war  by  taking  by  assault, 
without  previous  investment,  the  important  city 
of  Sl)hweidnitz,  filled  with  provisions  and  mu- 
nitions of  war.  During  the  peace  which  suc- 
ceeded he  was  emploved  with  credit  in  various 
public  capacities,  and  in  1766  became  a  mem- 
ber of  tne  aulic  council  of  war,  and  in  1769 
commandant  general  of  Moravia.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  Loudon  lived  in  retirement  at  his 
estate  near  Vienna,  devoting  himself  with 
enthusiasm  to  his  favorite  studies;  but  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Bavarian  war  of  suc- 
cession he  took  the  fidd  in  Bohemia,  and  by  a 
skilful  concentration  of  his  forces  on  the  Isar 
prevented  a  Junction  between  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia  and  Frederic,  thereby  securing  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  Austrians.  His  mili- 
tary career  terminated  with  the  campaign 
agdnst  the  Turks  in  1788-^9,  the  first  act  of 
which  he  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 
by  the  capture  of  Belgrade.  He  died  soon 
after  removing  to  his  heiui-quarters  in  Moravia, 
whither  the  emperor  Leopold  had  sent  him 
after  the  Turkish  war.  He  was  a  man  of  true 
piety  and  modesty,  simple  in  his  manners  and 
tastes,  wholly  averse  to  securing  influence  by 
flatterinff  the  weaknesses  of  the  great,  and  was 
beloved  by  his  troops. 

LOUDON,  Jomr  OLAunnm,  a  Scottish  horti- 
cultnrist  and  author,  bom  at  Oambuslang,  Lan- 
arkshire, April  8,  1788,  died  in  London,  Dec 
14, 1848.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and 
in  1808  went  to  London,  where  he  engaged  in 
landscape  gardening,  and  published  several  es- 
says on  that  and  kindred  subjects.  In  1806, 
with  his  father,  he  rented  a  farm  in  Middlesex! 
and  subsequently  a  still  larger  one  in  OxforJ^ 
shire,  where  he  gave  instruction  to  agricultural 
pupils.  In  1812  he  retired  with  a  competency, 
and  made  a  journey  of  professional  observation 
in  Germany  and  Russia.  In  1814,  finding  that 
the  greater  portion  of  his  property  had  been 
lost  through  injudicious  investments,  he  once 
more  apphed  himself  to  landscape  gardening, 
and  determined  to  undertake  the  compilation  of 
a  laree  work  on  horticulture.  In  order  to  per- 
fect his  knowledge  of  continental  gardening,  he 
visited  France  and  Italv  in  1819.  In  1822  his 
'^  EncydopiBdia  of  Gardening"  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  met  with  an  extraordinary  sale.  In 
1826  his  "  Enoyclopsddia  of  Agriculture"  was 
published ;  in  1829,  his  ^^Encydopsadia  of  Plants" 
(of  which,  however,  little  more  than  the  plan 
was  his  own) ;  and  in  1888  his  Arboretum  et 
FruUeetuik  0ritannicum,  or  *^An  Account  of  all 
the  Trees  and  Shrubs,  whether  Wild  or  Culti- 
vated, of  Great  Britain."  This  work,  the  most 
laborious  and  expensive  of  all  his  literary  un- 
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dertakingg,  proved  a  soarce  of  great  peocmiary 
embarrassment  to  its  author,  inyolving  him  in 
difficulties  which  preyed  on  his  health  and  aooel* 
erated  his  death.  He  produced  yarious  other 
works,  among  them  an  ^^Encyclopsddia  of  Cot- 
tage, Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture,"  which  has 
become  a  handbook  with  ail  rural  and  suburban 
builders  in  England.  In  1826  Mr.  Loudon  es- 
tablished the  '^Gardener's  ICagazine,"  which  he 
continued  till  his  death;  in  1828,  the  "Maga* 
ane  of  Natural  History;"  in  1884,  the  "Archi- 
tectural Magazine,"  suspended  in  1888  ;  and  in 
1836,  the  "  Suburban  Gardener."  All  these  he 
edited  simultaneously  with  the  progress  of  his 
Arboretum,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  for 
years  suffered  under  great  bodily  infirmities, 
and  had  lost  by  disease  his  right  arm  and  the 
use  of  all  but  two  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  being 
thus  obliged  to  employ  an  amanuensis.— njAiinB, 
an  English  authoress,  wife  of  the  preceding, 
born  near  Birmingham  in  1808,  died  in  London, 
July  18,  1858.  Her  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Webb 
of  Ritwell  hall,  having  met  with  reverses  of 
fortune  in  building  speculations,  she  turned  her 
attention  to  literaturo,  and  published  in  1827  a 
novel  entitled  *'  The  Mummy,"  containing  a 
quasi-prophetic  description  of  the  steam  plough, 
which,  attracting  the  attention  of  Mr.  Loudon, 
led  to  an  aoquamtance  which  in  1880  resulted 
in  their  marriage.  Mrs.  London  contributed  to 
many  of  her  husband's  works,  and  after  his 
death  prepared  new  editions  of  some  of  the 
most  important  of  them.  She  received  a  pen* 
sion  of  £100  from  the  civil  hst  for  services  ren- 
dered to  science  by  her  husband  and  by  herself. 
Among  the  works  which  she  wrote  or  compiled 
herself  are:  "  Gardening  for  Ladies"  (London, 
1840;  new  ed.  1849);  "Ladies'  Oompanion  to 
the  Flower  Garden"  a841  ;  6th  ed.  1847) ; 
"British  Wild  Flowers^'  (1846);  and  "Botany 
for  Lwlies"  (1849). 

LOUGH,  JoHK  Gbahah,  an  English  sculptor, 
born  in  Greenhead,  Northumberland,  in  the 

rly  part  of  the  present  oentury.  He  is  the  son 
a  small  farmer,  and  evinced  his  taste  for  art 
in  childhood  by  teaching  himself  drawing  and 
modelling.  Being  advised  to  establish  himself 
in  London,  he  received  much  encouragement 
from  Haydon,  and  in  1827  sent  to  the  exhibi- 
tion a  colossal  statue  of  Milo,  which  was  greatly 
admired  for  its  thoroughly  Greek  spirit,  and 
which  was  subeequently  executed  in  marble  for 
the  duke  of  Wellington.  In  1884  he  visited 
Italy,  and  went  through  a  course  of  self-instruc- 
tion for  4  years,  executing  in  the  mean  time 
commissions  for  the  dukes  of  Northumberland 
and  Sutlierland,  and  other  wealthy  patrons. 
Upon  returning  to  England  he  pmduced  "A 
Boy  giving  Water  to  a  Dolphin,"  "  A  Roman 
Fruit  Girl,"  **  Bacchanalian  Revel,"  "Hebe 
Banished,"  and  a  well  known  group  called 
"  The  Mourners."  He  subsequently  gave  more 
attention  to  portrait  busts  and  monumental 
statues,  chief  among  which  are  the  statues  of 
the  queen  and  Prince  Albert,  the  marquis  of 
Hastings,  and  Robert  Soutbey,  and  an  admir- 


able posthumous  bust  of  the  late  Prof.  Edward 
Forbes.  Among  his  later  ideal  ereatioDs  are 
the  "  Fighting  Horses,"  the  "  Jealonsy  of  Ober- 
on,"  "Ariel,"  "  Puck,"  «  Titaniau"  and  the  oolos- 
sal  marble  group  of  "Satan  Subdued  by  the 
Archangel  Michael,"  considered  lua  ^]iaiA 
achievement. 

LOUIS  I..  LB  DiBONNAiBB,  or  THB  Pious^kiog 
of  the  Franks  and  emperor  of  the  West,  bom  in 
Oasseneuil,  Aquitania,  in  778,  died  in  iDgelheiin. 
near  Mentz,  June  20,  840.  He  was  the  sod  of 
Charlemagne,  received  when  8  years  old  the 
title  of  king  of  Aquitanil^  and  in  818  was  asBO- 
oiated  in  ue  imperial  dignity  with  his  fiidier, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  following  year.  On 
his  accession  he  permitted  the  Saxons,  whom 
Oharlemagne  had  transported  into  Gaul,  to  le* 
turn  to  their  own  country.  Animated  by  Ju- 
tice  and  fuU  of  good  intentions,  he  tried  at  m 
to  reform  his  own  family,  the  court,  the  clergy, 
and  the  provincial  administration;  but  his  va- 
cillating disposition  unfitted  him  for  the  task, 
and  finally  brought  misery  upon  him  and  dis- 
order upon  the  empire.  In  817,  yielding  to  the 
request  of  his  sons,  he  shared  with  them  the 
government  of  his  vast  dominions,  giving  Aqui- 
tania to  Pepin,  Bavaria  to  Louis,  and  Italy  to 
Lothaire.  His  nephew  Bernard,  being  thoB  de- 
prived of  the  latter  kingdom,  which  he  had  in* 
nerited  from  his  father,  revolted  against  him, 
was  defeated,  taken  pnsoner,  had  his  eyee  pot 
out,  and  died  in  consequence.  The  emperor, 
under  the  impulse  of  remorse  and  the  reproaches 
of  the  bishops,  subjected  himself  to  a  pnblio 
penance  in  a  national  assembly  at  Attignyin 
822.  Having  had  a  fourth  son  by  his  second 
wife,  Judith  of  Bavaria,  he  formed  for  him,  it 
the  diet  of  Worms  in  829,  a  new  kingdom  o^ 
of  the  countries  he  had  already  distribnted 
among  the  8  eldest ;  these,  being  dissatisfiea 
with  this  arrangement,  revolted  against  their 
father,  whom  his  partiality  to  his  wife  and  her 
reputed  paramour  Bemhara,  duke  of  Septimania, 
had  maae  unpopular.  They  seized  his  P^^ 
and  had  him  deposed,  while  Judith  wasconfinn 
to  a  convent.  Bernard  escaped.  The  people  of 
Germany  stood  by  the  emperor,  and  in  880 1^ 
stored  him  to  his  throne  in  a  general  assembly 
at  Nimeguen.  Another  revolt  broke  ont  in  881, 
Pope  Gregory  IV.  siding  with  the  insurgen^ 
Louis  marched  against  them,  but  was  betrayed 
by  his  own  army  at  Bothfield,  and  delivered  op 
to  Lothaire,  who,  without  the  consent  of  bis 
brothers,  subjected  the  unhappy  old  man  to  in- 
dignities, had  him  brought  before  a  council  it 
Compi^gne,  over  which  his  personal  enen^ 
£bbo,  archbishop  of  Bheiros,  presided,  changed 
him  with  a  number  of  crimes  which  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  aloud,  and  finally  oansed  him 
to  be  degraded.  Louis  and  Pepin,  moved  par^ 
by  pity,  partly  by  jealousy  of  their  brother,  twa 
took  their  father's  part,  and  restored  to  h«* 
the  crown  in  the  states-general  held  at  Thwn- 
ville  in  884.  Louis  at  once  forgave  ^^^^J[^ 
who  came  to  make  submission.  His  P^^S 
for  his  youngest  son  Oharies,  to  whom  he  wiaW 
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to  bequeaUi  more  tiian  his  Ml  share  of  territoiT^ 
again  iDvolved  him  in  trouble.  In  the  diet  of 
Worms  (889),  Pepin  being  dead,  the  emperor 
proposed  to  divide  his  whole  empire  between 
XiOtDiure  and  Charl^  upon  which  Lonis^  aided 
by  his  nephew  Pepin  11^  took  arms  again.  Loois 
marched  agiunst  them,  but  before  reaching  the 
rebels  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  which 
proved  fisttal.  "With  the  reign  of  Lonis  le  D^bon* 
mure  commenced  the  dissMntion  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  empire. 

LOUIS  yL,  TBI  Fat,  the  Bth  Oapetian  Idng 
of  France,  bom  in  1078,  died  Ang.  1,  1187. 
The  son  of  Philip  I.  bj  his  first  wife,  Bertha  of 
Holland,  he  was  pursued  by  the  hatred  of  his 
stepmother,  Bertrade  of  Montfort,  and  obliged 
Ibra  while  to  seek  reftige  in  En^^d.  Li  1100 
he  was  associated  in  the  government  with  his 
&ther,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1108.  Full  of 
spirit  and  ambition,  he  aimed  at  ptaoing  the 
royal  authority  upon  a  solid  basis,  and  waged 
incessant  war  against  the  troublesome  vasMls 
of  the  crown,  including  his  own  brotiber  Philip, 
count  of  Mantes.  The  lords  of  Mont-PH^ry  and 
Ooncy,  and  the  counts  of  Montfort  and  Mont- 
morency, ako  felt  the  weight  of  his  arms.  He 
tried  to  secure  the  duchy  of  Normandy  to  Wil- 
liam diton,  son  of  Robert  Oourteheuse,  but 
iiiiled  in  the  attempt,  being  defeated  at  Brenne- 
ville  in  1119  by  Henry  L  of  England,  who  had 
seized  upon  that  dochy.  This  check  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  power  of  Louis,  had  not  the 
clergy  armed  their  parishioners  ana  led  them  to 
his  sapport  Peace  was  finally  restored  by  the 
council  held  at  Rheims  under  the  presidency  of 
Pope  Caliztus  IL  A  few  years  later,  on  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Good,  Louis  invested  his 
favorite  William  Cliton  with  the  county  of 
Flanders.  He  had  some  hand  in  the  communal 
revolution  that  distingaished  the  11th  century, 
but  was  guided  in  this  by  his  interest  rather  than 
by  any  preconceived  system,  and  does  not  de* 
serve  the  name  of  **  Either  of  communes''  which 
is  sometimes  applied  to  him. 

LOUIS  IX.,  king  of  France,  and  a  saint  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  bom  in  Poissy,  April 
25,  1215,  died  near  Tunis,  Africa,  Auff.  25, 
1270.  He  was  the  son  of  Louis  YIIl.  and 
his  queen  Blanche  of  CasUle.  His  mother  was 
one  of  the  most  iDastrious  characters  of  the 
age,  distinguished  alike  for  virtue,  intellect,  and 
energy ;  and  .on  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1226,  when  her  son  was  11  years  old,  she  as- 
sumed the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  most  formidable  oppoMticm  on  the 
part  of  the  great  nobles,  governed  France  with 
Yigw  and  prudence,  and  educated  her  son  in 
the  strictest  principles  of  Christian  piety. 
Louis,  at  the  age  of  19,  was  married  for  poutical 
reasons  to  Mai^guerite,  daughter  of  Raymond 
B6renger,  count  of  Provence,  a  giri  of  12  years ; 
but  the  queen  mother  kept  the  young  couple 
separate  till  the  king  was  25.  In  1241  the 
count  de  la  Marohe,  a  powerful  vassal  of  the 
crown,  broke  into  rebellion,  and  was  assisted 
by  Henry  lU.  of  Englsnd,  who  landed  with  a 


considerable  farce  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde. 
Louis  marched  asainst  the  rebels  and  their 
English  allies,  and  defeated  them  at  Saintes, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  He  treated  the 
vanquished  rebels  with  such  clemency  and 
magnanimity  that  he  won  their  hearts,  and  had 
no  trouble  with  his  vassals  during  the  rest  of 
his  reign.  He  removed  one  great  cause  of  the 
disturbances  which  had  hitherto  afflicted  the 
kingdom,  by  enacting  that  no  noble  of  France 
should  ukereafter  hold  a  divided  allcunance. 
many  of  the  nobles  until  then  holding  fiefs  of. 
both  the  French  and  English  kings,  and  adher- 
ing to  each  in  turn  as  suited  £beir  views  or 
interests.  The  measures  of  Louis  in  t^is  in* 
stance  strengthened  the  patriotism  and  national 
feeling  of  the  French,  and  removed  a  frequent 
occasion  of  war.  A  severe  check  was  also  put 
upon  the  prevalent  practice  of  private  war 
among  the  nobles  by  an  ordinance  called  ^[tiaran-' 
tains  le  m,  which  forbade  the  private  redress 
of  ii^uries  for  40  days  after  tney  had  been 
committed,  and  directed  that  during  that  in- 
terval justice  should  be  administered  only  by 
the  royal  authorities.  In  1244  news  reached 
Europe  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Khanzmians,  of  the  treacherous  massacre  of 
the  Christian  inhabitants,  and  of  tiie  defeat 
and  slaughter  of  the  knights  templars  and 
hospitallers,  after  a  gallant  struggle  near  Gaza. 
These  tidings  greatly  excited  Christendom; 
the  7th  crusade  was  proclaimed  at  the  council 
of  Lyons  in  1245 ;  and  in  1246,  during  an  ill- 
ness of  which  he  nearly  died,  Ix>ui8  assumed 
the  cross.  After  extensive  preparations^  he 
appointed  his  mother  regent,  and  embarked  in 
Aug.  1248  from  Aigues-lfortes,  a  port  which 
he  had  founded  on  the  Mediterranean,  for 
Cyprus,  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  for 
his  forces,  oomposed  of  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish. Thence  in  June,  1249,  he  sailed  to  invade 
"Egy^  at  that  time  the  most  powerftil  of  the 
Mohammedan  states,  whose  conquest  was  con- 
sidered a  necessaij  preliminary  to  that  of  th^ 
Holy  Land.  His  fleet  of  1,800  vessels  carried 
8,000  knights,  and  a  great  army  of  common 
soldiers.  He  landed  near  Damietta,  and,  the 
Egyptian  sultan  being  at  the  point  of  death 
and  the  kingdom  in  conftision,  no  serious 
oi|position  was  made  at  the  outset;  and  Da- 
mietto,  which  was  then  populous  and  strongly 
fortified,  surrendered  without  resistance.  The 
inie  was  low  at  this  season,  and  had  the  French 
marched  at  once  upon  Cairo,  before  the  Egyp- 
tians had  recovered  fh>m  their  panic  and  the 
river  had  begun  to  rise,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  expedition  would  have  been  suc- 
cessftd.  But  Louis  lingered  for  5  months  at 
Damietta,  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  part  of  his 
fieet  which  had  been  forced  by  a  tempest  to 
take  refdffe  in  a  Syrian  port  The  favorable 
moment  for  advance  was  lost,  and  when  in 
lilovember  the  army  began  to  move  toward 
Cairo,  its  march  was  impeded  by  the  inun- 
dation, the  Egyptians  rallied  in  sreat  force, 
and  after  a  htfd-won  victory  at  Mansoura,  in 
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which  the  king^B  brother  and  many  other 
knights  were  dain,  Louis  was  compelled  to 
retreat  toward  Damietta,  where  he  had  left  a 
atroDg  garrison.  His  army  soffered  terribly 
from  pestilence  and  want  of  sapplies;  and 
being  continually  harassed  by  the  Egyptiana, 
the  king  and  his  forces,  about  80,000  in 
number,  surrendered  at  discretion,  April  5, 
1250.  The  prisoners  were  treated  barbarously, 
but  Louis  amid  all  his  misfortunes  behaved 
with  dignity  and  resignation.  The  Egyptians 
demanded  a  ransom  of  600,000  livres.  Louis 
replied  that  he  would  pay  that  sum  for  the 
liberation  of  his  soldiers,  but  that  a  king  of 
France  could  not  be  valued  for  money.  He 
offered  Damietta  in  ezchanffc  for  himself^  and 
he  and  the  remnant  of  his  toUowers  were  lib- 
erated on  the  surrender  of  that  city  and  the 
payment  of  400,000  livres.  He  set  sail  for 
Acre  in  Syria,  where  he  remained  nearly  4 
years,  negotiating  with  the  Mohammedans 
and  vainly  wutiug  for  retoforcements  from 
France.  A  large  amount  of  treasure  sent  to 
him  by  Blanche  was  lost  at  sea.  The  queen 
mother  herself  died  in  1252.  The  king  at 
length,  in  the  spring  of  1254,  sailed  from  Palfss- 
tine  with  about  600  followers,  and  reached 
France  after  a  stormy  voyage  of  10  weeks. 
After  his  return  he  occupied  himself  actively 
in  the  reform  of  his  kingdom,  and  displayed 
high  qualities  as  a  legislator.  He  enacted 
many  just  and  important  laws,  and  greatly 
mitigated  the  harshness  of  the  criminal  juris- 
prudence of  France.  So  scrupulous  was  his 
conscience  even  in  affairs  of  state,  that  by  a 
treaty  concluded  with  Henry  III.  of  England 
in  1259  he  restored  to  that  monarch,  agdnst 
the  urgent  remonstrances  of  his  mimsters 
and  councillors,  the  conquests  made  by  Philip 
Augustus  fh>m  the  English,  to  which  Louis 
thought  he  had  not  inherited  a  just  title.  In 
1261  he  refused  the  crown  of  Na^es  and  SAdlv^ 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  Pope  Urban  lY., 
though  when  the  same  offer  was  subsequently 
made  to  his  brother  Charles  of  Aigou,  he 
suffered  that  prince  to  accent  it,  and  furnished 
him  with  men  and  money  for  the  conquest  of 
Naples  in  1265.  Three  years  later  he  began  to 
prepare  for  a  new  crusade,  and  on  July  1, 1270, 
embarked  with  60,000  men  for  Tunis.  On  land* 
ing  he  formed  a  camp  amid  the  ruins  of  ,Oar- 
thage,  where  he  waited  in  ezpectaticm  of  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  the  sultan  of  Tunis,  who,  it 
had  been  rumored,  was  disposed  to  embrace 
Ghristianity.  A  pestilence  soon  broke  out  among 
the  French,  and  Louis,  whose  health  had  Ions 
been  feeble,  was  seized  with  the  disease  and  died 
after  a  fortnight^s  illness,  having  before  seen  one 
of  his  sons  ezoire.  His  other  son  and  successor, 
Philip  ni.,  who  was  also  at  the  point  of  death, 
recovered  and  saved  the  remains  of  the  army. 
*^  No  name  in  modem  history,"  says  the  most 
recent  English  historian  of  France,  Eyre  Evans 
Crowe,  '^has  been  the  object  of  more  profound 
reverence  and  more  enthusiastio  praise  than 
that  of  QU  Louis.    Boyalists  regarded  him, 


and  with  juatloe,  as  the  true  founder  of  the 
monarchy,  and  liberals  still  land  him  for  having 
undermined  feudalism^  and  ahom  the  aristocracy 
of  those  privileges  whidi  rendered  them  princes 
in  the  hind." 

LOUIS  XI.,  kiDff  of  France,  the  6tb  of  the 
house  of  Valois,  and  son  of  Charles  YU.  by  Marie 
of  Ai^ou,  bom  in  Bourgea,  July  8, 1423,  died  In 
Plessis-les-Tours,  Aug.  21, 1488.  Hegaveeariy 
evidence  of  a  passionate  temper  and  a  orael  dis- 
position. In  1486  he  married  Ifargaret  of  Scot- 
land. In  1440  he  took  part  in  the  aristocrat 
rebellion  known  as  La  Pragverie,  although  he 
was  flur  trom  being  partial  to  the  nobili^.    The 

CI  of  the  insurgents  were  foiled,  and  Louis, 
ming  reconciled  to  his  father,  received  ihe 
province  of  Dauphin6  as  his  appanage.  He 
participated  in  several  military  expeditions,  and 
in  1444  was  sent  by  his  father  at  the  head  of 
the  <^  great  companies'*  or  eteorcheun  to  aid  the 
emperor  Frederic  against  the  Swiss,  whom  he 
defeated  near  Basel,  but  to  whom  nevertheleas, 
through  policy,  he  granted  favorable  terms  of 
peace.  On  the  death  of  his  wifs  (1445X  his 
hostility  to  his  Other's  mistress,  the  celebrated 
Agnes  Sorel,  caused  great  trouble  at  court;  he 
is  sud  to  have  slapped  her  in  the  face,  and  was 
afterward  charged  with  poisoning  her.  In  1446 
the  disagreement  between  him  and  the  king 
caused  Louis  to  retire  to  Dauphin^  which  he 
governed  as  an  independent  pnncipmity,  evino- 
ing  uncommon  administrative  talents.  In  1451 
he  married,  notwithstanding  his  father'a  oppo- 
sition, Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Savcyy. 
The  quarrel  between  the  king  and  his  son,  em- 
bittensd  by  interested  courtiers,  came  to  such  a 
pitch  that  Charles  YH.  marched  against  the 
dauphin  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army.  The 
latter  escaped  to  Burgundy,  where  he  waa  wel- 
comed by  his  undo  Philip  the  Good,  who  treat- 
ed  him  with  the  utmost  generositv.  From  his 
cousin  Charles,  count  of  Charolais,  afterward 
Charles  the  Bold,  he  recdved  equal  kindneea. 
Although  repeatedly  summoned  to  return  to 
France,  Louis  reftised  to  obey;  he  mistroated 
the  courtiers,  while  Charles  VII.  himself  waa 
convinced  that  his  son  was  continually  plotting 
against  his  life.  This  fear  hastened  his  death, 
and  Louis  was  called  to  the  throne  of  France, 
July  22,  1461.  Thenceforth  he  bent  all  his 
energies  to  the  destraction  of  the  ariatooraqr 
whom  he  had  once  supported  against  his  fiitiieK, 
and  ultimately  to  that  of  the  very  princes  of  Bur- 
gundy by  whom  he  had  been  protected.  In  his 
eagerness  to  obtain  the  olject  of  his  amintioii, 
his  rashness  was  more  than  once  neariv  fttal  to 
him.  As  early  as  1465,  a  coalitldn  of  princes, 
among  whom  were  his  former  friend  the  cooot 
of  Charolais,  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Bonrboo, 
and  the  celebrated  Dnnois,  was  formed  mSauft 
him.  with  his  own  brother,  the  duke  of  Berrr, 
at  their  head.  Louis  fought  a  drawn  balUe 
with  them  at  Mont-PH^ry ;  but  £saring  the  con- 
sequences of  a  protracted  contest,  he  offiared 
them  advantageous  terms,  giving  Normandy  to 
his  brother,  the  cities  aloDf  the  Somme  to  Biir> 
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ffondy,  and  offloes  and  pensions  to  others.  The 
following  year  he  oaaaed  this  treaty  to  he  an- 
nnlled  hy  the  states-general  at  Tours,  and  sao- 
oeeded  in  rescning  his  provinoes  from  the  grasp 
of  his  antagonists.  Bnt  in  1467  a  new  league 
was  formed,  headed  by  Oharies  the  Bold,  who 
had  become  duke  of  Burgundy.  In  the  hope 
of  conciliating  Charles,  the  Mug  paid  him  a 
visit  at  P^ronne,  while  his  own  emissaries  were 
inciting  the  citizens  of  Li6ge  to  rebeUion  against 
the  duke.  He  thus  placed  himself  in  the  power 
of  this  fierce  prince,  who,  enraged  at  the  news 
he  received  from  Flanders,  kept  the  king  in 
confinement  for  8  days,  and  consented  to  spare 
his  life  only  on  the  most  disadyantageous  terms. 
Louis  released  the  duke  from  all  allegiance,  gave 
the  county  of  Champagne  to  his  brother,  and 
was  obliged  to  assist  Charles  in  taking  and  pun- 
fshing  the  very  dty  which  he  had  encounged 
to  revolt  His  only  consolation  in  this  chr- 
cumstance  was  the  vengeance  he  took  upon 
Cardinal  Balue,  who  had  betrayed  him;  he 
caused  the  traitor  to  be  confined  for  about  11 
years  in  an  iron  cage.  The  subsequent  policy  of 
Louis  was  more  successful.  The  treaty  of  P6- 
ronne  was  of  course  declared  null  and  void  by  the 
fltotes-general  at  Tours  in  1470,  upon  which  a 
new  revolt  broke  out ;  but  this  was  frustrated 
chiefly  by  the  death  of  the  king's  brother,  which 
occurred  so  opportunely  in  1472  that  Louis  was, 
not  without  good  reason,  suspected  of  having 
got  rid  of  him  by  poisoning.  Charles  the  Bold, 
presenting  himself  as  the  avenger  of  the  young 
prince,  invaded  the  northern  provinces  ox 
France;  but  the  heroism  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Beauvais  stopped  his  career,  and  he  raised  the 
siege  of  this  town  and  turned  his  arms  against 
Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  Switzerland.  Here  Lonis 
XI.  had  prepared  for  him  a  formidable  enemy. 
Oharies  was  defeated  at  Granson  and  at  If  orat 
by  the  Swiss ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  revenge 
himself  upon  Nancy  and  the  young  duke  of 
Lorraine,  he  was  again  opposed  bv  the  hardv 
mountaineers,  and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  which 
also  witnessed  the  complete  discomfiture  of  his 
army  (1477).  Ofthe  inheritance  of  Charles,  Louis 
at  once  seized  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  proper, 
Fhmche  Comt6,  Artois,  and  the  cities  along  the 
Somme.  Maximilian  of  Austria,  the  husband  of 
Charles's  daughter  Mary,  made  war  upon  Louis 
for  the  recovery  of  these  possessions.  Gaining 
an  indecisive  victory  at  Guinegate  (1479X  he 
had  finally  to  yield  to  the  superiority  of  the  king, 
who  by  the  treaty  of  Arras  (1482)  preserved 
his  conquests,  partly  unconditionally,  partly  as 
the  dower  of  youuff  Margaret  of  Austria,  the 
daughter  of  Maximilian  and  Mary,  to  whom  he 
betrothed  his  son.  Meanwhile  he  had  triumph- 
ed over  nearly  all  his  other  enemies.  He  had 
retaken  Perpignan  from  John  II.  of  Aragon, 
thus  preparing  the  ultimate  annexation  of  Bious- 
sillon  and  Cerdagne  to  France ;  and  he  had  in 
1475  concluded  with  Edward  IV.  of  England 
the  treaty  of  Pecquigny.  But  above  all  he  had 
crushed  the  most  troublesome  feudal  houses; 
the  count  of  Armagnao  fell  in  1478,  treacher* 


oudy  murdered;  the  duke  of  Alen^on  was  in 
1474  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died;  the 
great  constable  Louis  de  Luxembourg,  count  of 
St.  P61,  delivered  up  to  Louis  by  the  duke  of 
Burffundy  himself,  was  beheaded  in  1475 ;  and 
finafly  in  1477  Jacques  d'Armagna<^  duke  of 
Nemours,  met  the  same  fieite,  after  oeing  pre- 
viously subjected  to  the  horrors  of  confinement 
in  an  iron  cage.  By  treaties  and  inheritance 
Lonis  secured  the  ridi  patrimony  of  the  house 
of  Az\jou,  including  the  provinces  of  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Provence,  beside  its  claims  to  the 
crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  had  thus  con- 
siderably enlarged  the  royal  domain,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  territorial  unity  of  France. 
More  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  he  strength- 
ened royal  authority  and  made  his  government 
Teq>ected  at  home;  he  had  a  standing  army 
more  numerous  than  any  before  in  existence^ 
and  greatly  improved  the  fortified  towns.  He 
tried  to  give  regularity  to  the  civil  administra- 
tion, and  in  order  to  secure  the  punctual  trans- 
mission of  orders  to  all  parts  of  his  kingdom,  he 
established  a  permanent  service  of  despatch  car- 
riers, which  was  the  foundation  of  tbe  postal 
system  of  France.  He  improved  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  especially  by  creating  8  new 
parliaments,  those  of  Grenoble  in  1458,  of  Bor- 
deaux in  1462,  and  of  DHon  in  1477.  He  thought 
even  of  introdudng  uniformity  in  legidation  all 
over  France,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  weights 
and  measures ;  but  these  two  ftindamental  re- 
forms were  left  to  be  accomplished  8  centuries 
later  by  the  French  convention.  He  increased 
public  taxes,  but  part  of  the  revenue  was  ex- 
pended in  a  way  to  benefit  the  nation  itself;  he 
gave  particular  attention  to  improving  public 
roads  and  canals;  fbstered  the  commercial 
marine;  opened  new  markets  for  commerce: 
brought  skilfbl  workmen  frt>m  Greece  and 
Italy,  and  encouraged  manufactures  and  mining. 
He  fiivored  the  great  invention  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury by  establishing  printing  offices  at  Lyons. 
Angers,  Poitiers,  Caen,  &c ;  and  contributed 
to  the  diffusion  of  learning  by  the  establish- 
ment of  universities  at  Valence,  Bourges,  and 
Besanqon.  But  notwithstanding  the  services 
thus  rendered  to  France,  and  his  comparatively 
mild  treatment  of  the  middle  classes,  he  never 
gained  popularity;  his  craftiness,  his  perfidious 
and  cruel  temper,  and  his  totsd  want  of  royal 
dignity,  inspir^  the  whole  nation  with  feelings 
of  fear  and  disgust,  amounting  to  unmitigatea 
hatred;  and  alwough  Comines  insists  that  he 
was  the  best  prince  of  his  time,  history  is  un- 
able entirely  to  rehabilitate  his  memory.  He 
spent  his  later  years  at  the  castle  of  Plessis-les- 
Tours,  under  the  absolute  control  of  his  physi- 
cian Cottier;  and  shortly  before  his  death  he 
summoned  St  Francis  of  Paula  to  come  to  him 
and  intercede  for  the  prolongation  of  his  life. 
He  is  said  to  be  at  least  partly  the  author  of  the 
Cent  nouwUei  nouveUes,  a  collection  of  novels 
mostly  borrowed  from  Boccaccio,  and  of  the 
Roner  da  guerreB.  The  Mhnoires  of  Comines 
give  the  full  history  of  this  extraordinary  prince, 
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who  has  attracted  the  particular  MsdUgcl  of 
Sismondi,  Michelet,  and  Henri  Martin.  He  has 
also  heen  well  described  in  Barante's  Sutaire 
de$  dues  ds  Bourgogne;  while  Sir  Walter  Soott 
in  his  ^^Quentin  Dorward,"  and  Victor  Hngo 
in  his  Nbtn^e  Dame  de  Fa/rU^  have  portrayed 
him  at  two  different  periods  of  his  life. 

LOUIS  XII.,  king  of  France^  the  8th  of  the 
house  of  Yalois,  bom  in  Blois  in  1462,  died  in 
151 5.  The  son  of  Duke  Oharles  of  Orleans,  and 
great-grandson  of  Oharles  Y.,  he  was  left  an  or- 
phan when  scarcely  2  years  old,  and  was  educat- 
ed under  the  supervision  of  Louis  XI.,  whose  2d 
daughter  Jeanne  he  was  constrained  to  marry 
in  1476.  He  at  first  led  a  dissipated  life,  but 
on  the  accession  of  Oharles  YIU.  in  1488,  the 
young  king's  eldest  sister,  Aune  of  Bea^eu, 
having  seized  upon  the  reins  of  power,  Louis, 
who  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne«  at- 
tempted to  snatch  them  from  her  hands;  he  at 
first  succeeded  in  having  himself  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom  by  the  states- 
general  held  in  1484 ;  but  the  crafty  daughter 
of  Louis  XI.  sacceeded  in  defeating  aU  his  plans. 
He  then  resorted  to  arms,  forming  a  powerfol 
lei^e  among  the  nobles,  and  even  securing  an 
alliance  with  Richard  IIL  of  England;  but 
Aune's  decision  and  energy  ag^  proved  her 
safeguard,  and  while  helping  Richmond  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Enfflish  monarch,  she 
sent  an  army  to  Brittany,  the  stronghold  of  the 
confederates,  who  were  defeated  at  St  Aubin- 
du-Oormier  in  1487.  Loois  of  Orleans,  bemg 
captured,  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Bourges, 
where  it  is  said  he  was  confined  at  night  in  an 
iron  cage.  At  the  end  of  8  years  he  was  re- 
leased by  Oharles  YUI.,  and  proved  a  faithful 
servant  to  his  liberator.  In  1495  he  accom- 
panied Oharles  in  his  expedition  to  Italy,  and 
was  put  in  command  at  AstL  He  rashly  took 
advantage  of  this  cvcumstance  to  enforce  his 
claims  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  in  right  of  his 
grandmother,  Yalentina  Yisconti;  butLudovico 
Bforza  defeated  his  plans  and  besieged  lum  in 
Novara.  The  return  of  Oharles  Yin.  from 
Naples  and  the  victory  of  Fornovo  (1495)  ex- 
tricated him  from  his  difficult  position,  and  he 
returned  to  France  with  the  king.  The  latter 
dying  without  issue  in  1498,  the  crown  devolved 
bjT  right  upon  Louis,  now  86  years  of  age.  On 
his  accession,  he  generously  declared  that  ^  the 
king  of  France  would  not  avenge  the  wrongs 
done  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,"  and  welcomed 
even  those  who  had  previously  opposed  him. 
He  gave  his  confidence  to  Greorge  of  Amboise. 
a  well  meaning  but  short-sighted  minister;  and 
while  their  common  efforts  tended  to  promote 
the  internal  welfare  of  France,  their  foreign 
policy  was  injurious  to  it,  Louis^  having  in 
1499  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  mar- 
ried Anne  of  Brittany,  the  widow  of  Ohariea 
YUL,  thus  securing  the  reunion  of  that  duchy 
to  France.  He  was  now  in  close  alliance  wiUi 
Pope  Alexander  YL,  who  had  granted  the  di- 
vorce, and  he  undertook  to  make  good  his  claims 
upon  Milan.    At  the  head  of  his  army,  he 


achieved  tibe  conquest  of  the  duchy  within  ft 
few  months,  took  Ludovico  Sforza  and  fxsA  him 
a  prisoner  to  France,  and  assisted  the  pope  and 
his  son  Oeeare  Borgia  in  their  territorial  aggres- 
sions. He  concluded  in  1500  a  secret  treaty  at 
Granada  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and,  send- 
ing his  army  to  Naples,  ahiured  that  kingdom 
with  his  ally.  Quarrels,  however,  soon  aroee 
between  the  conquerors,  and  Gonsalvo  de  Oor- 
dova  defeated^the  French  atSeminaria,  Oerigno- 
la,  and  on  the  Garigliano,  finally  expelling  £em 
(1508)  from  southern  Italv.  In  1505,  Anne 
of  Brittany,  aviuling  hersdf  of  Louisas  illneaa^ 
concluded  with  Maadmilian  a  treaty  at  Bloia,  by 
which  she  engaged  to  give  her  daughter  Olande 
to  the  emperor's  grandson  (afterward  the  em- 
peror Oharles  Y.),  with  a  dower  consisting  of 
not  only  the  claims  of  the  French  king  to  Milan 
and  Naples,  but  the  two  rich  provinces  of  Brit- 
tanv  and  Burgundy.  Louis  on  his  recovery 
broke  off  this  treaty,  and,  yielding  to  the  wishes 
of  the  states-general  at  Tours,  betrothed  Ohmde 
ia  1506  to  her  cousin  Francis  of  Angoulkne, 
heu:  apparent  to  the  crown.  In  1508  he  severe- 
ly chastised  the  city  of  Genoa,  which  had  as- 
serted its  freedom,  and  in  15oi9  formed  an  al- 
liance with  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
and  Julius  II.,  known  as  the  '^  league  of  (Son- 
brai,''  to  crush  the  republic  of  Yenioe.  The  Ye- 
netians,  conquered  by  him  at  Agnadello,  were 
on  the  verge  of  ruin,  when  the  pope  (Julius  IL) 
suddenly  went  over  to  their  siae,  and  brought 
about  the  "holy  league,'^  to  whidi  Maximilian, 
Henrv  YHI.  of  England,  and  Ferdinand  adhered, 
in  order  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy.  The 
latter,  under  the  command  of  Gaston  de  Foix, 
were  at  first  successful,  Gaston  gaining  8  victo- 
ries in  8  months;  but  his  death  at  Ravenna  in 
1512  arrested  their  success,  and  being  finally 
defeated  at  Novara  in  1518,  they  lost  all  they 
still  held  in  Italy.  Louis  had  seduced  the  Yene- 
tians  from  their  allies;  but  the  other  confede- 
rates made  a  league  at  Mechlin,  and  invaded 
France;  the  English  routed  the  French  gendar- 
vurie  at  Guinegate  (1518);  and  Louis,  b^ng 
moreover  threatened  bv  the  Swiss  and  the  Span- 
iards, offered  terms  to  his  enemies,  and  the  pad- 
fication  was  settled  at  Orleans  (1514).  The 
king,  to  secure  his  arrangements  with  Fjigiand, 
consented  to  pay  a  pension  of  100.000  crowns 
to  Henry  YHI.,  and  to  marry  that  king's  sister 
Maiy.  A  few  months  later  he  breathed  his  last, 
amid  the  universal  sorrow  of  his  nation,  hy 
whom  he  was  styled  the  "  fiither  of  the  people." 
He  had  done  much  to  improve  their  oondition 
by  poromoting  agriculture  and  commeroe,  r»- 
forming  the  administration  of  justice,  and  try- 
ing to  lessen  the  taxes. 

LOUIS  Xni.,  king  of  France,  tlie  2d  of  the 
houseof  Bourbon,  bom  in  Fontainebleau,  Sept 
27, 1601,  died  in  St.  Gtermain-en-Laye,  May  14^ 
1648.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Heniy  I V.  by 
Maria  de'  Medici,  and  succeeded  hn  laUier  in 
1610  when  only  9  years  old,  his  mother  «Eerds- 
ing  the  regency  during  his  minoritgr.  A  weak 
woman  and  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  her  Italian  la* 
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▼oritefl,  she  was  unable  to  predde  orer  the  edn- 
oatioQ  of  the  yoang  king^  whose  time  was  spent 
in  useless  ooonpations.  In  1616  he  married 
Anne  of  Anstna,  daoghter  of  Philip  in.  of 
Spain.  Notwithstanding  his  sabnussiye  dispo* 
sition,  he  got  tired  of  his  mother's  fi&Torite 
Goncini,  and  resolved  npon  shaking  off  his  yoke 
fl617);  he  gave  orders  for  his  arrest  idiveor 
dead,  and  when  Ooncini  was  in  oonseqnenoe 
murdered  on  the  bridge  of  the  Lonvre,  the  king 
showed  himself  at  a  window  and  exclaimed: 
*'  Thanks  to  yon,  my  friends ;  now  I  am  a  king." 
He  intrusted  the  aflSdrs  of  state  to  his  own  far 
Yorite  Albert  de  Lnynes,  whom  he  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  great  constable.  Althoiurh  incapable 
of  governing,  Lonis  XUL  possessed  great  per^ 
Bonal  bravery,  which  he  evmced  in  1619  at  the 
batde  of  the  Pont-de-06,  where  he  routed  his 
mother's  troops,  and  in  1621  at  the  siege  of 
Montauban,  wnioh  he  endeavored  to  take  from 
the  Protestants.  He  concluded  peace  with  the 
latter  on  the  death  of  De  Lnynes,  but  found 
himself  unable  to  check  the  disorder  which 
prevailed  all  over  the  kingdom.  He  was  there- 
fore in  1624  reconciled  to  his  motJier,  and  ad- 
mitted to  his  cabinet  her  chief  adviser,  Cardinal 
Bichelieu.  Thenceforth  the  king  nearly  disap- 
peared behind  his  prime  minister,  who  for  18 
vears  controlled  the  destinies  not  only  of  France 
but  of  Europe.  Louis'  comparative  insignifi- 
cance has  two  redeeming  pomts :  his  personal 
countfe  in  war,  and  his  high  appreciation  of 
Richelieu.  In  spite  of  all  intrigues,  and  notwith- 
standing his  own  dislike  of  the  mim^  he  retained 
him  in  power  until  his  death.  He  more  than 
once  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies  to 
support  the  policy  of  his  minister,  and  on  such 
occasions  deserved  general  admiration  by  his 
valor  and  sometimes  by  his  military  talents ; 
he  distingoished  himself  during  the  siege  of  La 
Rochelle,  1627~'8 ;  in  the  following  year  he  de- 
vised and  conducted  a  most  brilliant  attack  at 
the  Pas  de  Scuse,  against  the  duke  of  Savoy; 
and  finally,  in  1686,  his  self-possession  and  firm- 
ness saved  France  from  invasion;  he  advanced 
toward  the  allied  army,  which  had  already  tar 
ken  Ck>rbie  in  Picardy,  retook  that  town,  and 
obliged  the  enemy  to  retreat  He  liked  seclu- 
sion, and  contented  himself  with  the  society  of 
a  ftw  friends.  Some  ladies  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, Mile,  de  Lalkyette  and  Mme.  de  Hautefort 
among  the  number ;  but  so  great  was  his  repu- 
tation for  chastity  that  their  virtue  was  never 
questioned.  Music,  drawing,  and  mechanical 
arts  filled  such  of  his  hours  as  were  not  devoted 
to  hunting  and  pious  reading.  It  was  not  until 
he  had  been  married  22  years  that  he  became 

ftfiither.     

LOUIS  XrV.,  called  the  Oreat^  king  of 
France,  bom  at  St  Gerroidn-^n-Laye,  Sept  16, 
1688,  died  at  Versailles,  Sept.  1, 1715.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Louis  Xm.  and  of  Anne  of 
Austria.  His  mother  had  been  married  and 
childless  for  22  years,  and  was  an  object  of 
Aversion  to  her  husband.  A  temporary  recon- 
oilialaon  tookplaoe  toward  theena  of  1687|aiid 
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the  birth  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  succeeding  year 
occasioned  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy 
among  the  peofue,  who  gave  to  him  the  appel- 
lation of  IHeu-donni  or  Gk)d-ffiven.  He  was  5 
vears  old  when  his  fiither  died,  and  his  mother 
became  regent  with  Cardinal  MAzarin  for  prime 
minister.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  Irance 
was  in  a  very  distracted  condition.  Laws  and 
jurisdictions  were  unsetUed  and  undefined; 
many  cities  and  fortresses  were  held  by  individ- 
uals possessing  in  certain  districts  a  greater 
power  than  the  crown  itself;  detached  portions 
of  other  countries  interrupted  the  natural  limits 
of  France  and  broke  its  geographical  unity: 
war  existed  with  Spain  and  Germany,  and 
every  part  of  the  frontier  was  menaced  by  pow- 
erfal  armies ;  the  finances  were  scanty  and  ill 
regulated,  and  a  general  grossness  of  manners 
and  depravity  of  morals  pervaded  all  classes  of 
society.  The  infant  kin^s  amusements  were  all 
of  a  military  kind.  He  delighted  in  handlinff 
arms  and  in  beating  drums.  His  intellectnal 
education  was  neglected,  but  much  attention 
was  paid  to  his  physical  development,  and  his 
natural  vanity,  egotism,  and  haughtiness  were 
encouraged  rather  than  checked  by  his  mother 
and  his  tutors.  The  avarice  of  Oardinal  Mazarin 
induced  him  to  stint  the  allowance  and  equipage 
of  the  young  monarch,  who  slept  upon  worn  and 
ragged  sheets,  and  had  a  most  unbecoming  and 
insufficient  wardrobe.  The  personal  neglect  with 
which  he  was  treated,  and  the  general  contempt 
for  the  royal  authority  during  the  troubles  of 
the  Fronde,  made  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind  at  this  period,  when  for  several  years  he 
was  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
triguing minister  and  a  factious  nobility,  often 
foraed  to  fiy  before  triumphant  rebels,  and  to 
wander  a  fugitive  over  his  jcingdom.  It  was  not 
until  1652  that  he  was  able  to  reside  undisturbed 
in  Paris,  and  the  recollection  of  these  scenes  of 
anarchy  gave  him  a  love  of  order  and  of  strong 

Sovemment  which  be  carried  subsequentiy  to 
espotism,  and  an  aversion  to  the  turbulent 
metropolis  which  finally  led  him  to  transfer  the 
seat  of  government  to  Versailles.  In  1661,  at 
the  age  of  14,  Louis  declared  himself  of  age,  and 
took  foil  possession  of  the  royal  authority.  He 
manifested  at  even  this  early  period  much  dis- 
cernment and  soundness  of  ludgment ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  his  devotional  exerdses,  suffi- 
cient mintary  skill  to  review  his  troops,  and  a 
perfect  lamiliarity  with  court  etiquette,  he  was 
extremely  ignorant  of  afEurs  of  state,  which 
had  been  purposely  kept  frt>m  hiB  inipection.  In 
1668  the  young  kmg,  under  the  orders  of  Tu- 
renne,  accompanied  the  army  in  a  campaign 
against  the  rebellious  prince  of  Ck>nd6,  who  was 
besieging  Arras ;  and  the  ndsing  of  the  siege 
of  that  ci^  put  an  end  to  the  contests  of  the 
Fronde,  m  1669  peace  was  conduded  with 
Spain  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrtoto;  and  in 
fulfilment  of  an  article  of  the  treaty  Louis  in 
1660  married  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip 
IV.  She  was  handsome  and  good-natured,  but 
weak  in  inteUeot»  and  theUng  hadlittle  affeoOon 
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Ibr  her,  thongh  he  treated  her  with  invariable 
reject  and  consideratioa  Mazarin  died  in 
1661,  after  having  raled  France  for  18  years. 
Looia  decided  henceforth  to  be  his  own  prime 
minister;  and  when  he  was  waited  upon  after 
the  death  of  the  cardinal  by  the  fonctionaries  of 
state,  and  asked  to  whom  they  most  in  ftitnre 
address  themselves  on  questions  of  pnblic  bosi* 
ness,  the  king  replied,  ranch  to  their  astonish- 
ment :  *'  To  myself.^'  !N'ot  one  seems  to  have 
anspected  that  Lonis,  who  had  been  remarkable 
hitherto  for  his  love  of  gayety  and  pleasure,  and 
for  his  supine  obedience  to  the  guidance  of 
Mazarin,  would  suddenly  rouse  from  his  lethargy 
and  assume  the  burden  of  government.  His 
first  business  was  to  institute,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Oolbert,  a  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  finances.  Fouquet,  a  man  of  bril- 
liant ability,  who  had  long  been  minister  of 
finance,  had  accumulated  an  enormous  fortune 
by  peculation.  By  order  of  the  king  he  was 
arrested.  Sept  5,  1661,  brought  to  trial,  con- 
victed, and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment He  was  succeeded  by  Colbert  under 
whose  administration  order  was  restored  in  ^e 
finances,  the  revenue  greatly  increased,  manu- 
fEusturea  established,  and  every  species  of  in- 
ternal improvemeat  promoted.  In  foreign  af« 
fidrs,  the  first  act  of  Louis  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  government  of  France  had  passed 
into  very  different  hands  from  those  of  Mazarin, 
whose  domestic  difficulties  had  compelled  him 
to  conciliate  as  much  as  possible  the  surround- 
ing powers,  and  that  henceforth  the  king  of 
France  was  determined  to  make  himself  re- 
spected by  his  neighbors.  In  1661  a  quaml 
broke  out  at  London  between  D^Estrades,  the 
French  ambassador  at  the  English  court,  and 
Yatteville,  the  Spanish  ambassador.  The  latter 
claimed  precedence  of  the  former  on  the  ground 
that  Spiun  stood  higher  than  France  in  the  scale 
of  nations.  An  encounter  took  place  between 
their  respective  retinues  daring  a  public  proces- 
sion, which  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of  the 
French  ambassador,  whose  carriage  was  broken 
to  pieces,  his  horses  killed^  and  his  son  and  sev- 
eral of  his  attendants  wounded,  while  the  Span- 
ish ambassador  forcibly  took  precedence  in  the 
procession.  The  indication  of  Louis  when  he 
received  the  news  of  this  insult  was  extreme. 
He  immediately  ordered  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor at  his  own  court  to  quit  France,  recalled  the 
French  ambassador  from  Madrid,  and  sent  a 
I  to  the  king  of  Spain  declaring  that  if 


he  did  not  at  once  admit  the  right  of  France  to 
precedence  and  make  a  formal  apology  for  the 
outrage  at  London,  he  might  preparelor  imme- 
diate war.  The  Spanish  monarch  yielded  to 
this  threat,  and  sent  a  special  ambassador,  who 
on  March  24, 1662,  waited  upon  Louis  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  forei^ 
miniaters  then  resident  at  the  court,  declared,  m 
the  name  of  his  royal  master,  that  henceforward 
the  Spanish  ambassadors  should  never  compete 
with  those  of  France.  This  triumph  over  the 
Spanish  monarch  was  followed  by  a  stiU  greater 


one  over  the  pope,  Alexander  YIL  The  dnke 
de  Or^ui,  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  got  into 
a  quarrel  with  the  pope^s  brother  and  with  the 
papal  guards,  in  which  some  of  the  ambassador'a 
servants  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  The  pope 
made  such  reparation  as  would  have  satisfied  any 
of  the  French  king's  predecessors;  some  of  ihd 
guards  were  hanged,  and  the  governor  of  Rome 
dismissed  from  office  for  not  having  prevented 
the  riot  Louis,  however,  demanded  ampler 
atonement,  and  began  to  march  troops  toward 
Ihe  Italian  frontier.  The  pope  became  fright- 
ened, and  at  length  consented  to  disband  hia 
guard,  to  exile  his  brother,  to  send  a  cardi- 
nal to  Paris  to  make  a  formal  apology,  and  to 
build  a  monument  in  Rome  recordinff  the  offence 
and  its  reparation.  The  energy  and  determina- 
tion displayed  by  Louis  in  these  affiairs  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  whole  of  Europe,  and. 
with  the  increasing  order  and  prosperity  of 
France,  made  him  greatly  admirea  and  beloved 
at  home.  His  power  in  his  own  kingdom  was 
now  entirely  absolute ;  his  famous  saying :  L*tUU 
c^est  moi^  '^I  am  the  state,  was  litendly  tme. 
His  administration  was  efficiently  supported  by 
accomplished  statesmen  and  great  generals.-  The 
internal  affairs,  directed  by  Colbert,  and  the  de- 

eartment  of  war  by  Louvois,  were  both  in  the 
ighest  state  of  order  and  efficiency;  and  a 
powerful  navy  commanded  by  the  gallant  dnke 
of  Beaufort,  the  grandson  of  Henry  lY.,  main- 
tained the  power  of  France  upon  the  ocean. 
The  other  nations  of  Europe  were  at  the  time 
distracted  and  enfeebled  by  internal  evila  or  for- 
eign dangers.  The  careless  and  profligate  Cbaries 
n.  of  England  was  privately  a  pensioner  of  the 
French  king,  and  the  ancient  rival  of  Franoa 
was  demoralized  and  betrayed  by  its  own  rulers ; 
Spain,  though  her  prodifioua  eoipire  was  yet  un- 
broken in  extent,  was  harassed  and  weakened 
by  dissensions  among  her  ill-compacted  constit- 
uent kingdoms ;  Germany  was  divided  by  re- 
ligious animosities ;  and  Holland  waa  torn  by 
internal  factions,  and  was  wasting  her  energiea 
in  attempts  at  conquest  in  BraziT.  In  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  Richelien  and 
Mazarin,  notwithstanding  the  civil  commotioai 
stirred  up  against  the  latter  by  the  torbnkni 
leaders  of  the  Fronde,  had  at  length  completely 
triumphed,  and  there  was  no  longer  among  ei&er 
the  people  or  the  aristocracy  any  seriooa  oppo* 
sition  to  the  royal  authority.  The  ability  unex- 
pectedly displayed  by  the  king,  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  his  person,  the  weariness  which  the 
nation  felt  of  civil  contentions,  the  ohanffe  ttcm 
poverty  and  distress  to  prosperity  and  abon- 
dance  produced  by  the  reforms  in  the  finaoees, 
and  the  humiliation  of  Spain  and  the  pc^ie,  aQ 
tended  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown  and 
to  render  the  people  submissive  and  contacted. 
The  nobles,  whose  turbulence  and  feudal  inde- 
pendence had  been  hitherto  the  chief  check  o|ka 
the  royal  power,  now  tamed  courtiers  and  vied 
with  each  other  in  flattery  and  anbeervkney, 
and  devotion  to  the  king  became  as  araoh  a 
fluhion  as  opposition  to  Uie  court  had  been  in 
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tbe  times  of  tiie  Wonde.  The  king  himself 
labored  zealonsly  to  promote  not  only  the 
external  dignity  but  the  internal  welwe  of 
France.  With  the  aid  of  Colbert  and  other 
able  ministers,  he  made  great  and  snooessfhl  ef- 
forts to  advance  the  agricnltnre,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  of  his  kingdom,  to  improve  the 
roads  and  means  of  traveUing,  and  to  foster  lit- 
erature, science,  and  the  arts.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  great  monuments  of  France  nad 
their  origin  in  his  reign ;  among  others,  the  stu- 
pendous harbors,  ship  yards,  and  fortifications 
of  Brest,  Rochefort,  Lorient^  Havre,  Dunkirk, 
Oette,  and  Toulon;  the  canal  of  Languedoo, 
which  unites  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  constructed  by  his  orders.  In  1668 
the  academv  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres 
was  founded,  and  in  1666  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences, and  eminent  foreign  men  of  science  were 
invited  to  take  up  their  abode  in  France.  Oas- 
sini  was  called  fh>m  Italy,  Huyghens  from  Hol- 
land, and  B6mer  from  Denmark.  An  observa- 
tory was  erected  at  Paris,  and  apartments  as- 
signed to  the  academy  of  sciences  in  the  palace 
of  the  Louvre.  An  academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture  was  also  founded  at  Paris,  and  in 
1667  the  French  academy  of  art  was  established 
at  Rome  for  the  benefit  of  young  French  artists. 
Beside  the  foundation  of  these  permanent  insti- 
tutions to  carry  on  the  progress  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  through  a  long  series  of  friture  years,  a 
vast  number  of  detached  acts  of  Louis  aJl  tend- 
ed to  the  same  general  object.  Every  man  dis- 
tinguished in  letters  or  m  art  was  rewarded 
with  substantial  benefits ;  large  sums  were  set 
apart  for  increasing  the  royal  library ;  men  of 
learning  and  discrimination  were  sent  to  every 
part  of  the  world  to  collect  books,  manuscripts, 
and  antiques ;  and  19  professorships  were  found- 
ed in  the  royal  college.  Many  of  tlie  narrow 
and  dark  streets  which  deformed  Paris  were 
cleared  away,  and  splendid  buildings  erected  in 
their  stead,  while  almost  the  whole  of  the  city 
was  repaved  and  relighted,  and  regulations 
made  for  its  cleanliness,  and  the  police  so  re- 
organized and  strengthened  that  it  soon  became 
the  most  orderly  and  secure  capital  in  Europe. 
JUifiMnM^of  still  greater  importance  were  made 
w€  the  promulgation,  Feb.  10, 1667,  of  the  fa- 
Hras  ordonnanee  eime^  which  created  a  great 
and  beneficial  change  in  the  whole  body  of 
French  law,  and  swept  away  a  mass  of  abuses 
and  absurdities  which  had  been  aocumulatinff 
for  ages.  This  was  followed  by  an  improved 
criminal  code  in  1670,  and  subsequently  by  the 
regulation  of  commercial  law  and  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  local  iurisdictions  belonging  to  the  great 
nobles.  In  ms  foreign  policy,  Louis  purchased 
Dunkirk  from  Charles  II.  of  England  mr  5,000,- 
000  livres  in  1662^  covertly  aided  Portugal 
against  Spain  in  1665,  notwithstanding  his 
treaty  obligations  to  the  latter  power,  conclud- 
ed a  oonmieroial  aUiance  with  Holland  in  1666, 
and  aided  that  republic  against  England  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1665-7.  At  the  same  time  his 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  swept  that  tea  of 


the  Barbary  pirates,  and  humbled  the  Alge- 
rines,  who  were  compelled  to  set  free  their 
Christian  slaves.  After  lon^  negotiations  with 
tiie  duke  of  Lorraine,  Louis  himself  in  1667 
marched  into  the  territories  of  that  prince 
and  forced  him  to  cede  the  town  of  Marsal  to 
France.  In  1665  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  died,  and 
Louis  raised  a  claim  to  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  the  Netherlands  on  behsif  of  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Philip.  In  support  of  this  chum  he 
suddenly  invadea  Flanders  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  85,000  men,  and  in  8  weeks  had  taken 
a  dozen  important  towns,  including  the  strongly 
fortified  city  of  Li]]<^  which  after  a  siege  of  9 
days  had  surrendered  to  Louis  in  person.  These 
rapid  conquests  alarmed  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  created  an  impression  never  efl&oed  that 
Louis  was  aiming  at  universal  dominion.  A 
triple  alliance  was  formed,  Jan.  28,  1668,  be- 
tween Holland,  England,  and  Sweden,  for  the 
purpose  of  obliging  France  and  Spain  to  make 
peace.  Louis,  however,  continued  his  career 
of  conquest,  and  in  Feb.  1668,  Franche  Comt6 
was  invaded  by  an  army  led  by  the  great 
Cond6  assisted  by  the  king,  and  in  14  days  the 
whole  of  that  province  had  submitted.  The 
commissioners  of  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land now  met  at  Aiz  la  Chapelle  with  those 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  a  treaty  was  signed. 
May  2,  1668,  by  which  the  important  ana 
strongly  fortified  territory  known  afterward 
as  French  Flanders  was  retained  by  Louis, 
and  Franche  Comt^  which  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  his  own  dominions  and  was  at 
his  mercy  whenever  he  chose  to  take  it,  was  re- 
stored to  Spain.  Louis  now  turned  his  attention 
to  breaking  up  by  diplomacy  the  coalition  against 
him,  which  had  extended  to  the  German  statesL 
and  his  success  in  this  field  was  not  less  signal 
than  his  recent  success  in  war.  The  electors  of 
Cologne  and  Hanover,  the  bishops  of  Manste^ 
Osnabrtlck,  and  Strasbourg,  and  the  king  of 
Sweden  were  gained  over,  and  Spain  itself 
was  partially  conciliated.  The  great  object  of 
his  policy  at  this  time,  however,  was  to  detach 
England  from  her  alliance  with  Holland,  in  or- 
der that  his  growing  navy  might  not  be  crushed 
by  the  power  of  the  two  chi^  maritime  states 
of  Europe.  This  was  skilfhlly  efiected  by  brib- 
ing the  Eo^ish  cabinet,  and  by  playing  off  upon 
Charles  H.  not  only  the  seductions  of  French 
gold,  but  the  influence  of  his  sister  Henrietta^ 
the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  the  charms  of 
Mile,  de  Querouailles,  who  afterward  became 
the  notorious  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  On  May 
22,  1670,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Dover,  by 
which  the  king  of  England  became  a  pensioner 
of  France,  and  promised  to  make  war  upon  his 
ally  the  Dutch  republic.  In  the  same  vear 
Louis  resumed  military  operations  by  taking 
possession  of  Lorraine.  In  1672  Charles  began 
his  promised  war  on  the  Dutch  by  an  attack 
upon  their  Smyrna  fleet  as  it  was  passing  through 
the  English  channel  Louis  in  person  invaded 
Hollana  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  accompa- 
nied by  Torenne,  Oond^,  YaabaD,  and  Loavoi% 
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and  speedily  made  himself  master  of  8  provinces 
and  40  fortresses.    He  behaved  throughout  the 
campaign  with  marked  clemency  to  his  prison- 
ers and  to  the  peaceful  population.    No  plun- 
der was  permitted,  and  whatever  was  taken  for 
the  use  of  the  army  was  amply  paid  for.    His 
activity  and  courage  were  also  conspicuous.    He 
frequently  exposed  himself  to  the  fire  of  the  en- 
emy, went  to  bed  late,  rose  at  8  A.  M.,  and  gave 
almost  every  moment  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  king  and  general.    The  Dutch,  alarm- 
ed at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French,  sent 
deputies  to  sue  for  peace.    Louis  demanded  an 
faideninity  of  20,000,000  livres,  the  cession  of 
extensive  territories,  the  public  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion  throughout  the  United  Prov- 
inces, and  other  severe  and  humiliating  condi- 
tions.   The  ancient  spirit  of  the  Dutch  rose  at 
these  demands,  and  they  resolved  to  perish  rather 
than  submit.    The  grand  pensionary  De  Witt, 
who  counselled  submission,  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  people.    William  of  Orange  was  elected 
stadthofder  and  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
dikes  which  shut  out  the  ocean  were  cut  in  sev- 
eral places,  and  the  country  covered  with  water, 
which,  though  it  ruined  the  land,  effectually 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  invaders.    Prep- 
arations were  also  made  to  transport  in  the  last 
emergency  the  whole  nation  to  the  East  Indies. 
Meantime  the  progress  of  Louis  had  again  roused 
the  jealoasy  of  other  nations,  and  formidable 
alliances  were  rapidly  forming  against  France. 
The  eraperor  of  Germany  sent  20,000  men  under 
the  famous  Monteouooli  to  Join  the  great  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  the  founder  of  the  military 
power  of  Prussia,  who  had  already  taken  the 
field  with  80,000  troops  for  the  relief  of  Hol- 
land; Spain  herself  was  making  exertions  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  had  raised  15,000  men 
to  re&nforce  the  prince  of  Orange;  and  even 
the  debased  English  courts  pressed  by  the  mur- 
mnrs  of  the  people,  who  could  not  see  with  in- 
difference a  Protestant  country  conquered  by  a 
Catholic  monarch,  began  to  waver  in  its  sub- 
serviency,   liouis,  leaving  Vauban  to  fortify  the 
places  he  had  taken,  hastened  to  Paris  to  devise 
measures  to  counteract  the  combinations  against 
him.    He  provided  with  prompt  vigor  for  the 
preservation  of  his  conquests  and  for  the  defence 
of  his  eastern  fh)ntier  against  the  Germans.    A 
war  of  several  years  followed,  in  which  the 
French  armies,  led  by  Turenne,  Cond^  Luxem- 
bourg, and  other  great  generals,  combated  more 
or  less  successAilly  against  the  forces  of  half  of 
Europe.    Louis  himself,  in  June,  1678,  com- 
manded at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Maestricht ; 
and  in  1674  he  led  an  army  to  the  conquest  of 
Franche  Comt4,  which  was  now  permanently 
annexed  to  France.    In  this  year  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  Palatinate  by  the  army  of  Turenne, 
under  orders  from  Louvois,  brought  upon  Louis 

general  execration.  In  1676-7-^8  the  king  made 
rilliant  campaigns  in  Flanders,  and  took  in 
person  the  towns  of  Oond6,  Bonchain,  Valen- 
ciennes, Cambray,  Ghent,  and  Ypres.  The  war 
was  at  length  eondnded  by  the  peace  of  Nime- 


guen,  Aug.  10, 1678,  by  which  Louis  retaiiied 
Franche  Comt!^  French  Flanders,  Alsaoe,  and 
some  of  his  conquests  on  the  Rhine.    The  ne- 
gotiations were  in  great  part  carried  on  directly 
by  himself,  and  his  letters  during  their  progress 
exhibit  his  diplomatic  abilities  in  a  very  favor- 
able light    He  did  not  sufier  Europe  to  remain 
lon^  at  peace.    In  1680  he  advanced  dums  to 
vanous  German  territories,  and  in  6ept  1681, 
seized  by  force  upon  the  important  city  of  Stras- 
bourg.   This  led  to  war  with  the  German  em- 
pire and  with  Spain,  which  resulted  in  the  ac- 
quisition by  France  of  the  town  and  territoiy 
of  Luxemburg,  which  were  confirmed  to  Lonia 
by  the  treaty  of  Ratisbon,  Aug.  1684.    The 
prince  of  Orange  was  unwearied  in  his  eflforts 
to  array  Europe  in  opposition  to  the  ambltioia 
designs  of  the  French  monarch,  whose  schemes 
of  aggrandizement  were  now  clearly  manifiBst- 
ed ;  and  in  1686  the  league  of  Augsburg  was 
formed,  by  which  Holland,  Austria,  Spain,  Ba- 
varia, and  Savoy  formed  a  coalition  against 
France.    Louis  prepared  with  his  usual  eneiigy 
for  the  contest,  which  he  began  himself  in  Se^ 
1688,  by  invading  and  overrunning  the  Palati- 
nate, which  was  again  desolated  with  fire  and 
sword  in  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  manner. 
These  atrocities,  however,  like  those  of  the  for- 
mer war,  were  committed  by  order  of  Louvok, 
and  were  strongly  condemned  by  the  king  when 
they  came  to  his  knowledge.    In  the  war  that 
ensued,  his  armies,  no  longer  led  by  Oond6  and 
Turenne,  met  with  severe  revenes.  Colbert  was 
dead  TSept.  6, 1688),  and  France  was  beginning 
to  feel  seriously  the  immense  expenses  of  war, 
carried  on  as  it  was  by  Louis  with  standing 
armies  of  a  magnitude  unknown  in  Europe  ance 
the  days  of  the  Romans.    The  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted, and  to  replenish  it  the  king  and  the 
principal  nobles  sent  their  plate  to  the  mint,  and 
various  other  extreme  means  were  resorted  to. 
As  the  war  advanced,  the  military  genina  of  the 
duke  of  Luxembourg  redeemed  the  nonor  of  tiie 
French  arms  at  Leuze,  Steenkirk,  Neerwinden, 
and  in  other  battles.    The  English  revolution  of 
1688  had  raised  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
the  prince  of  Orange,  the  ablest  and  most  deter- 
mined of  the  enemies  of  Louis,  and  had  added 
the  forces  of  that  kingdom  to  the  coaKtion 
i^inst  France.  The  war  continued  with  mingled 
success  and  reverses  on  the  part  of  Louis  till 
Sept.  1697,  when  it  was  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Ryswick.    By  the  treaties  here  made, 
Louis  flpranted  to  the  Dutch  extraordinary  com- 
mercial privileges,  and   regained   from  them 
Pondicherry  in  India;  to  Spain  he  restored  his 
conquests  in  Catalonia,  and  a  large  part  of 
Flanders,  with  many  strong  fortresses ;  to  tiie 
Germans  he  restered  all  that  he  had  tak«a  ;  he 
gave  up  Lorraine  to  its  legitimate  sorerelgn, 
and  lastly  recosnized  William  m.  as  king  of 
England.    Charles  IL  of  Spain  died  Kov.  1, 
1700,  and,  having  no  heir,  left  his  crown  by  will 
to  Philip,  duke  of  Aijou,  grandson  of  Lonia,  a 
testament  accepted  by  the  french  king,  with  the 
ominous  remark  that  ^  the  Pjm^te  no  koger 
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ezlBted.'^  This  ereiit  set  all  Enrope  in  oommo- 
tion,  and  led  in  the  following  year  to  the  war  of 
the  SMnish  suocession,  Aostriai  England,  Hol- 
land, rmssiAi  and  Hanover  having  formed  an 
alliance  against  France.  This  great  struggle  was 
in  the  end  eminentljr  disastrous  to  Louis,  who 
saw  his  armies  defeated,  his  fleets  destroyed,  his 
kingdom  invaded,  his  resources  exhausted,  and 
France  distressed  by  fiunine,  caused  by  the  most 
rigorous  winter  ever  known  in  Europe.  He 
therefore  sought  for  peace,  and  after  i^eoting 
witik  haughty  disdain  the  severe  and  humiliat- 
ing conditions  at  first  demanded  by  the  triumph- 
ant ^ies,  succeeded  by  skilful  diplomacy  in 
eflBocting  the  treaties  of  Utrecht,  April  11. 1718, 
with  Holland  and  Engknd,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  treaty  of  Rastadt  with  the  German  em- 
pire. These  were  the  last  important  events  in 
th»  foreign  policy  of  the  reign  of  Louis.  In  the 
internal  history  of  France  during  the  portion  of 
his  reign  of  which  we  have  relfUed  the  foreign 
history,  the  most  striking  events  were  the  out- 
break of  poisoning  in  Paris,  for  an  account  of 
which  see  Bbintillibbs;  the  tragical  death  of 
Henrietto  of  England ;  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  Oct.  22, 1685,  and  the  subsequent  per- 
secution of  the  Protestanto ;  the  revolt  of  the 
Camlsards  in  1708 ;  the  building  of  the  magnifi- 
cent palace  of  Versailles;  and  the  singular  and 
mysterious  detention  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask.  Daring  the  greater  oart  of  his  reign  the 
mistresses  of  Louis  XIY.  played  an  important 
and  often  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  afEiurs  of  his 
briUtant  court  The  most  noted  of  these  were 
the  duchess  de  La  Valli^re  and  the  marchioness 
de  Montespan,  by  both  of  whom  he  had  several 
children,  who  were  acknowledged  and  legiti- 
matized. His  queen,  Maria  Theresa,  died  July 
80^  1688,  and  in  the  year  1685  or  1686  Louis  was 

Erivately  married  to  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  whom 
e  had  in  vain  sought  to  make  his  mistress,  and 
who  exercised  over  him  a  powerful  infinence 
which  ended  <Mily  with  his  hfe. — ^The  reign  of 
Louis  XIY.  has  been  styled  the  Augustan  age 
of  France,  and  it  will  certainly  ever  be  illus- 
trious firom  the  splendid  array  of  great  men 
whom  the  king  assembled  around  his  throne. 
We  have  already  mentioned  his  great  ministers 
Colbert  and  Louvois.  Among  his  generals,  be- 
side Turenne,  Oond6,  and  Luxembourg,  were 
Catinat,  Or^qni,  Bouflera,  Montesquieu,  Yen- 
d6me,  and  YiUars,  all  of  them  eminent  soldiers ; 
hii  distinguished  naval  commanders  were  Oh&- 
teau-Renand,  Duqnesne,  TonrviUe,  and  Duguay- 
Trouin;  M0I6,  Lamoignon,  Talon,  andD'Agues- 
sean  were  among  the  civilians  of  his  reign; 
Yanban  and  Biquet  were  his  engineers;  Per- 
rault,  Mansart,  and  Blondel  his  architects ;  Le 
Notre  his  landscape  gardener ;  and  Puget^  Gi- 
rardon,  Poussin,  Olaude  Lorraine,  Le  Sueur,  Le 
Bmn,  and  the  two  Ifignards  were  among  his 
Bcolptors  and  painters.  In  the  list  of  the  lit- 
erary notebilities  of  his  reign  are  the  names  of 
Gomeille,  Racine,  Molidre,  Quinanlt^  La  Fon- 
taine, La  Bmy^rsL  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Bourda- 
loue,  MaasilloDi  Fen^on,  F16ohier,  Flenry,  and 


Mme.  de  S6vign6,  most  of  whom  still  hold  a 
place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  French  authors. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  reign  Louis  XIY.  es- 
tobUshed  at  his  court  a  most  ri«^d  system  of 
etiquette,  which  he  regarded  as  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  alwavs  maintained  with  Jealous 
care.  He  rose  at  8  o^Blook.  performed  his  devo- 
tions, and  was  dressed  by  his  valets  in  presence 
of  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  then  read  for  an 
hour,  at  the  dose  of  which  time  he  breakfasted. 
He  left  his  chamber  at  10,  attended  the  council 
and  heard  mass  at  12.  From  noon  until  1 
o'clock  he  appeared  in  public.  At  1  he  dined, 
seated  alone  at  the  teble,  and  waited  on  by  the 
highest  ofiioers  of  the  court  After  dinner  he 
spent  some  time  with  the  royal  fiunUy,  and  then 
held  conferences  with  his  ministers;  afterward 
he  received  petitions  and  gave  audiences,  during 
which  he  exhibited  great  urbanity  and  patience. 
The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  conver- 
sation, in  driving,  at  the  theatre,  or  the  card 
teble.  At  supper,  which  was  his  favorite  re- 
past, he  collected  about  him  all  the  princesses 
and  their  ladies  of  honor,  and  passed  the  even- 
ing in  conversation  and  amusements.  In  person 
the  king  was  about  5  feet  8  inches  in  height^ 
but  had  the  art  by  his  dress  and  carriage  to  ap- 
pear much  taller,  and  was  universally  admired 
by  his  contemporaries  for  his  mijestio  air.  His 
features  were  large  and  handsome^  and  his  man- 
ner singularly  grave  and  commanding.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  pious,  and  de- 
voted much  time  to  hia  religious  duties.  His 
old  age  was  embittered  by  the  reverses  of  his 
armies,  by  the  deaths  of  his  children  and  grand- 
children, and  by  remorse  for  the  vices  of  his 
early  life.  His  last  words  to  his  great-grand- 
son who  succeeded  him  were:  ** My  child,  you 
are  about  to  become  a  great  kiiu^ ;  do  not 
imitate  me  either  in  mv  taste  for  buuding  or  in 
my  love  of  war.  Endeavor,  on  the  contrary, 
to  live  in  peace  with  the  neighboring  nations; 
render  to  God  all  that  you  owe  him,  and  cause 
his  name  to  be  honored  by  your  subjects.  Strive 
also  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  your  people,  which 
I  myself  have  been  unable  to  do.''  G.  P.  B. 
James,  in  his  ^  Life  and  Times  of  Lonis  XIY.," 
says:  "  The  character  of  Louis  XIY.  has  been 
a  subject  of  dispute  ever  since  his  eyes  were 
dosed.  ....  That  he  committed  many  errors 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  he  had  manv  high 
qualities  both  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart; 
and  it  \b  not  a  little  to  say  of  him  that,  though 
he  had  struggled  with  &otion  in  his  youth,  ren- 
dered himseu  despotic  in  his  prime,  and  met 
with  bitter  griefis,  disappointments,  and  anxie- 
ties  in  his  decline,  he  never  showed  the  slightest 
trait  of  ^a  sanguinary  disposition  in  youth,  in 
manhood,  or  in  old  age.  That  he  was  ambitious 
to  excess,  no  one  who  reads  his  history  can 
hentete  to  admit ;  but  that  he  ever  dreamed 
of  universal  dominion  few  will  now  believe ; 
and  though  his  object  was  certainly  his  own 
aggrandizement,  ralher  than  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  country,  yet  he  undoubtedly  saw 
and  songht  the  means  of  raising  his  own  glory 
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in  ooxrinnotion  wiih  the  glory  of  the  Btate. 
A  handred  years  are  not  near  sufficient  to  clear 
the  miod  of  party  prqjadioea,  and  Loais  XIY.. 
over-estimated  in  his  own  day,  is  certainly  rated 

too  low  at  present That  he  had  active 

and  tiiat  he  had  passive  courage  is  dear;  in 
youth  he  exposed  himself  on  all  occasions  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy ;  in  age  he  never  shunned  any 
of  those  contagious  sicknesses  which  desolated 
his  family  and  swept  off  the  young  around  him. 
In  prosperity  he  more  than  once  forgot  himself^ 
and  the  despot  spoke  out  when  he  had  con- 
quered ;  hut  in  adversity  there  was  not  the  cor- 
responding depression  which  is  the  sign  of  a 
weak  mind ;  and  he  bore  reverse  more  nobly 
than  success.  He  was  firm  and  steady  in  his 
Attachments,  guarding  himself  carefully  against 
his  own  prejudices  and  against  the  prejudices 
of  others.  Though  he  often  rewarded  success 
as  a  merit,  he  never  punished  misfortufie  as  a 
fault;  he  was  ever  mild  toward  error,  when  it 
was  not  viewed  through  the  medium  of  bigotry, 
and  in  his  own  nature  was  forgiving  and  of  long 
endurance.  He  bore  contradiction  with  calm- 
ness, and  endured  even  insolence  with  extraor- 
dinary moderation.  In  his  nature  he  was  mild 
and  not  sanguinary,  and  during  a  reign  of  70 
years  with  despotic  power,  there  are  fewer  oc- 
casions mentioned  on  which  the  crime  of  high 
treason  was  punished  with  death  than  in  any 
equal  period  in  the  history  of  France."  On  the 
otner  hand,  a  recent  English  writer,  Heniy 
lliomas  Buckle,  in  his  '^  History  of  Civilization 
in  England,"  says:  '^Tbe  reign  of  Louis  XIY. 
must  be  utterly  condemned  if  it  is  tried  even  by 
the  lowest  standard,  of  morals,  of  honor,  or  of 
interest.  A  coarse  and  unbridled  profiigacy,  fol- 
lowed by  the  meanest  and  most  grovelling  super- 
stition, characterized  his  private  life;  while  in 
his  public  career  he  displayed  an  arrogance  and 
a  systematic  perfidy  which  eventually  roused  the 
anger  of  all  Europe,  and  brought  upon  France 
ah^p  and  signal  retribution.  As  to  his  domes- 
tic policy,  he  formed  a  strict  alliance  with  the 
ohuroh ;  imd  although  he  resisted  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  he  willingly  left  his  subjects  to  be 
oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy.  To 
them  he  abandoned  every  thing  except  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  prerogative.  Led  on  hy  them, 
he,  from  the  moment  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, began  to  encroach  upon  those  rdigious 
liberties,  of  which  Henry  lY .  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation, and  which  down  to  this  period  had  been 
preserved  intact.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of 
the  clergy  that  he  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
by  which  the  principle  of  toleration  had  for 
nearly  a  century  been  incorporated  with  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  was  at  their  instigation 
that,  inst  before  this  outrage  npon  the  most 
aaored  rights  of  his  subjects^  he,  in  order  to 
terrify  tiie  Protestants  into  converdon.  suddenly 
let  loose  upon  them  whole  troops  oi  dissolute 
soldiers,  who  were  allowed  to  practise  the  most 
revoltinff  cruelties.  The  frightful  barbarities 
which  followed  are  related  by  authentic  writers ; 
and  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  material  in- 


terests of  the  nation,  some  idea  may  be  fonned 
from  the  fact  that  these  religious  persecutiaDB 
cost  France  half  a  million  of  her  most  indus- 
trious inhabitants,  who  fied  to  different  parts, 
taking  with  them  those  habits  of  labor  and  that 
knowledge  and  experience  in  their  respective 
trades,  which  had  hitherto  been  employed  in 
enriching  their  own  country.  These  things  are 
notorious,  they  are  incontestable,  and  they  lie 
on  the  sur&ce  of  history.  Tet  in  the  £aoe  of 
them  there  are  still  found  men  who  hold  up  for 
admiration  the  age  of  Loub  XIY.  Although  it 
is  well  known  that  in  his  reign  every  vestige 
of  liberty  was  destroyed ;  that  the  people  wane 
weighed  down  by  an  InsufEerable  taxation ;  that 
their  children  were  torn  from  them  by  tens  of 
thousands  to  swell  the  royal  armies;  that  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  sqoa&dered  to  an 
unprecedented  extent;  that  a  despotism  of  the 
worst  kind  was  firmly  established ;  although 
all  this  is  universally  admitted,  yet  there  are 
writers,  even  in  our  own  day,  who  are  so  infat- 
uated with  the  glories  of  literature  as  to  bal- 
ance them  wdnst  the  most  enormous  crimes^ 
and  who  will  forgive  every  injury  inflicted  by  a 
prince  during  whose  life  there  were  produced 
the  letters  of  Pascal,  the  orations  of  Bossnet,  the 
comedies  of  Molidre,  and  the  tragedies  of  Ba- 
cine." — ^Tbe  most  noted  French  works  upon  this 
reign  are  Yolture's  SQels  de  Lou%$  AIV^  St. 
Sunon^s  MSmairei^  and  Jxyuk  XIV.  et  9on  Melc^ 
by  Alexandre  Dumas.  Beside  the  work  hi 
James  already  mentioned,  there  is  in  Engii^ 
*^  Louis  XIY.  and  the  Court  of  France  in  the 
ITth  Century,"  by  Miss  Pardee  (London  and 
New  York,  1866). 

LOUIS  XY.,  king  of  France,  great*grandson 
and  successor  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Ver- 
sailles, Feb.  16, 1710,  died  there,  May  10, 177i. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Louis,  duke  of  Bnmm- 
dy,  and  of  Maria  Adelaide  of  Savoy.  He  bore 
at  first  the  title  of  duke  of  Anjou,  and  after- 
ward of  dauphin.  The  will  of  Loms  XIY.  had 
provided  that  during  the  minori^  of  hia  suc- 
cessor the  kingdom  should  be  governed  by  & 
regency,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans^  cousin  i^ 
the  young  king,  at  its  head.  Orleani,  however, 
induced  Uie  parliament  of  Paris  to  set  ande  the 
will  and  declare  him  sole  regent  as  first  prince 
of  the  blood.  The  banning  of  the  reg«nt*s 
administration  was  judicious  and  popular.  He 
restored  to  the  parliament  some  of  the  rights 
which  it  had  lost  in  the  preceding  reign%  and 
took  measures  to  promote  agriculture^  com- 
merce, and  the  other  material  interests  of  the 
country.  Though  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  the  ambitious  and  able  Spaniali  min- 
ister, drove  France  into  war  with  SpMn  (1710- 
'21),  the  policy  of  the  regent  was  on  the  whoto 
pacific.  He  engaged  with  eagerness  in  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  schemes  of  Law,  which 
finally  threw  the  oountiy  into  confusion  and 
produced  almost  universal  bankruptcy.  (See 
Law,  John.)  In  1728  Louis  was  declared  to  be 
of  age,  and  the  regent  became  prime  minister; 
but  his  excessive  debanoheiy  had  mined  hia 
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ooosfeitatioii,  and  lie  died  the  Bame  year.  The 
duke  of  Boorbon  saooeeded  him  as  minister. 
He  was  in  torn  saoeeeded  by  Oardinal  Fleniy, 
who  had  been  tutor  to  the  king  in  childhood, 
md  had  won  the  love  and  oonfidenoe  of  his 
pupiL  In  Sept  1725,  the  king  was  married  to 
Maria  LesEOzynski,  daughter  of  Stanislas,  ez-king 
of  Poland,  a  princess  of  little  personal  beauty, 
but  of  amiable  dispositioa  and  meet  exemplary 
and  pious  life.  The  policy  of  Fleury  was  eren 
more  patufio  than  that  of  Orleans.  He  was  so 
averse  to  war,  that  even  when  compelled  to 
undertake  it  he  carried  it  on  without  vigor  and 
with  most  reluctant  aoquieeoence  in  the  neces- 
sary expenditures.  He  labored  incessantly  to 
preserve  peace  among  his  neighbors,  and  hos- 
tilities in  Europe  were  repeatedly  averted  by 
his  mediation.  In  1788  Augustus  H.  of  Poland 
died,  and  Stanislas,  the  &ther-in-faiw  of  Louis, 
claimed  the  vacant  throne.  His  pretensions 
were  supported  by  France,  and  those  of  Fred- 
eric Augustus  of  Saxonv  by  Austria  and  Russia. 
This  led  to  war  (1788-%),  in  which  the  French 
armies  won  several  victories;  and  though 
Stanislas  failed  to  recover  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  he  acquired  the  duchy  of  Lorraine, 
which  ne  ruled  in  an  enlightened  and  benefi- 
cent manner  till  his  death  in  1766.  The 
disputes  relating  to  the  Austrian  succession, 
which  followed  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Oharles  VL  in  1740,  involved  France  again  in 
war,  as  Louis,  who  had  some  ckims  himself  to 
the  succession,  maintained  the  claims  of  Oharles 
Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  against  those  of  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  who  was  supported  by  England. 
During  the  first  year  of  this  war  the  frenoh 
armies  were  beaten  and  driven  out  of  Bohemia 
and  Bavaria,  and  the  navy,  which  had  been 
neglected  by  the  parsimonious  Fleury,  sufiTered 
greatly  from  the  English  fleets.  But  the  genius 
of  Marshal  Saxe  restored  the  honor  of  the 
French  arms  in  the  victories  of  Fontenoy,  Bau- 
oouz,  and  Laffeld,  by  which  the  Austrian  Neth- 
erlands were  almost  entirely  conquered  (l745-'7). 
Hie  war  ended  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Ohar 
pelle,  Oct  18,  1748,  and  resulted  in  no  gain 
to  France  but  milituy  fame,  though  the  treaty 
save  her  back  Louisburg  in  America,  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  New  Englanders  in  1745. 
The  aged  Fleury  died  in  1748,  and  Louis,  de- 
claring that  he  meant  henceforth  to  govern 
without  a  prime  minister,  and  to  command  his 
troops  in  person,  joined  his  army  and  shared  in 
&e  dangers  of  Fontenoy.  But  this  ebullition 
of  energy  soon  passed  away.  For  several  years 
after  his  marriage  he  had  shown  a  r^ard  for 
chastity  and  decency  unusual  among  the  mon- 
ardis  of  Europe  at  that  period ;  but  about  1787 
bis  profligate  courtiers  had  systematically  ex- 
erted themselves  to  corrupt  his  principles  and 
his  life.  They  ultimately  succeeded,  and  Louis 
plunged  into  the  grossest  debauchery.  Multi- 
tudes of  ladies  became  suitors  for  the  royal 
&vor,  and  the  highest  nobles  of  France  emu- 
lated each  other  in  their  endeavors  to  have  the 
honor  of  pandering  to  the  iq[>petites  of  the  mon- 


arch. The  queen  was  wholly  neglected,  and 
the  history  of  the  ffovemment  soon  became  in- 
timately connected  with  the  changes  of  the 
king's  mistresses.  The  most  noted  of  these 
were  Oh&teauroux,  Pompadour,  and  Du  Barry. 
The  debaucheries  of  the  king  culminated  at 
length  in  the  establishment  at  Versailles  of  the 
pare  aux  eevfy  or  deer  park,  as  it  was  face- 
tiously called,  a  harem  in  which  were  kept  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  king  a  number  of  young 
girls  enticed  or  torn  from  their  homes  by  the 
royal  agents.  They  were  changed  in  rapid  sno- 
cession,  and  Louis  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
teaching  them  to  read  and  write,  and  in  in- 
structinff  them  in  religious  matters.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  praying  with  them,  and  after  he 
became  tired  of  ^eir  charms  took  pains  to  have 
them  married,  and  gave  them  each  a  consider- 
able dower.  In  1756  disputes  with  Endand 
about  the  boundaries  of  uie  French  and  Eng- 
lish territories  in  America  resulted  in  the  7 
years'  war  (l756-'68),  in  which  France  lost 
Quebec  and  Oanada  by  the  victory  of  Wolfii 
over  Montcalm,  Sept  18-18,  1759,  lost  India 
by  the  victories  of  Olive,  and  lost  her  navy  hf 
the  victories  of  Hawke  and  other  English  ad- 
mirals. The  French  armies  were  beaten  at 
Bossbach  and  at  Minden ;  imd  at  last,  by  the 
peace  of  Paris,  Feb.  1768,  France  ceded  to  Eng- 
land Oanada,  Nova  Scotia,  all  the  rest  of  her 
possessions  in  North  America  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  islands  of  Grenada,  Dominica, 
and  Tobago  in  the  West  Indies.  She  came  out 
of  the  contest  humiliated  and  disgraced,  with 
her  finances  exhausted  and  her  foreign  com- 
merce nearly  destroyed.  During  the  war  an 
attempt  by  a  fanatic  named  Damiens  to  assas- 
sinate the  king  revived  for  a  time  the  popu- 
larity which  Louis  had  lost  by  his  misconduct ; 
but  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  contest  and  the 
ensuing  distress  tended  much  to  alienate  the 
people  from  the  crown.  Internally  the  king- 
dom was  ^eatly  disturbed  by  contests  between 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities,  growing 
out  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to 
enforce  the  papal  bull  UnigmituSj  which  were 
resisted  by  the  parliaments.  The  king  was  at 
length  induced  to  banish  the  Jesuits,  whoso 
ouarrel  with  the  Jansenists  had  fomented  these 
oissensions.  The  parliament  of  Provence  hav- 
ing issued  a  decree  depriving  the  pope  of  Avi- 
gnon and  the  county  of  Yenaissin,  which  had 
long  belonged  to  the  holy  see,  Louis  seized  those 
territories  in  1768;  in  the  same  year  Genoa 
ceded  Oorsica  to  France,  thoogli  the  IVendi 
troops  did  not  succeed  in  subduing  the  island 
till  the  following  year.  The  rest  g7  this  reign 
was  occupied  by  struggles  between  the  king  and 
the  parliaments,  in  which  the  royal  authority 
finally  triumphed.  Louis,  however,  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  triumph.  A  young  girl  wilJi 
whom  he  had  a  transient  amour  communicated 
to  him  the  small  pox,  which,  together  with  a 
shameftil  malady  from  which  he  was  alrea^ 
suffering,  caused  his  death  in  a  few  davs.  Hia 
personal  vices  and  his  nuagovemment  had  pre- 
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pgred  the  waj  for  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy, which  carried  with  it  to  destniction  his 
innoceDt  saccessor.  Louis  XY.  was  himself 
ftiUy  aware  of  the  periloas  state  of  the  kingdom, 
and  his  only  anxiety  in  his  latter  years  was  that 
tiie  tottering  fabric  should  last  as  long  as  he  did. 
His  lusts  and  extravagances  and  his  needless 
and  costly  wars  had  exhausted  the  treasury  and 
increased  the  burden  of  debt  and  taxation ;  and 
as  all  the  taxes  and  imposts  pressed  entirely  upon 
the  citizens  and  peasants,  while  the  wealthy 
nobles  and  the  dergy  were  exempt,  the  middle 
chisses  were  heavily  burdened,  especially  as  the 
ffovernment  did  not  collect  the  revenues  itself, 
but  sold  them  to  the  extortionate  and  unscru- 
pulous farmers-general.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  national  distress  and  ihe  general  confusion 
of  affiiirs,  a  great  intellectual  movement  was  ap- 
parent in  France  during  this  reign,  and  the  third 
estirfie,  as  the  middle  classes  were  called,  gradu- 
ally aoqaired  by  its  wealth  and  intelligence  a 
considerable  degree  of  social  and  political  in- 
fluence. A  spirit  of  boldness,  mingled  with 
levity  in  thought  and  intellectual  speculation, 
was  strikingly  manifested  in  conversation  and 
literature,  l&vetj  thing  was  doubted,  every  thing 
attacked,  and  &e  shameless  corruption  which 
pervaded  both  church  and  state  provoked  a  crit- 
icism whose  searching  inquiry  spared  ndther 
relif^on  nor  social  order  nor  liie  political  or- 
sanization  of  the  country.  The  sceptical  ten- 
dency of  the  times  manifested  itself  in  great 
writers  like  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot, 
D^Alembert,  Condillac,  and  Helvetius,  and  in 
works  like  the  great  Dictiannaire  en/eyehpe^ 
dique^  which  produced  an  immense  agitation  in 
Hie  public  mind.  The  excesses  of  the  court  and 
of  the  clergy,  exposed  and  satirized  by  the  wits 
and  authors,  debased  the  monarchy  and  the 
ohuroh  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  brought 
about  an  intellectual  revolution  which  was  the 
precursor  and  the  cause  of  the  political  revolu- 
tion which  took  place  in  the  succeeding  reign. 

LOUIS  XYL,  grandson  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  bom  at  Yersailles.  Aug.  28,  1754, 
guillotined  at  Paris.  Jan.  21, 1798.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  the  dauphin  Louis  and  of  Maria 
Joaepha,  daughter  of  Frederic  Augustus,  king 
of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony.  Before  his 
accession  he  bore  the  title  of  duke  of  Berry. 
He  had  a  vigorous  physical  constitution,  and 
his  features  were  not  without  dignity;  but  he 
had  none  of  the  grace  of  manner  which  had 
marked  his  immediate  predecessors  on  the 
throne.  He  was  awkwara,  reserved,  taciturn, 
and  without  decision  of  character.  In  confi- 
dential intercourse  alone  he  spoke  with  sense 
and  intelligence,  but  in  public  his  diffidence  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  justice  to  himself.  He 
was  industrious,  quick  of  comprehension,  and 
had  an  extraordinary  memory,  which  unhaDpily 
had  been  stored  by  his  instructors  with  little 
else  than  useless  knowledge.  He  was  intention- 
ally kept  from  acquaintance  with  afOsdrs  of  state, 
though  while  dauphin  he  read  much  and  wrote 
somewhat  on  historical  matters,  and  was  familiar 


with  geographical  and  chronological  detsBa 
He  had  a  fondness  for  mechanical  porsuts, 
learned  the  trade  of  a  locksmith,  and  took  mndi 
interest  in  the  mechanical  part  of  printing.  He 
printed  himself,  in  1786,  86  copies  of  Mirnim 
morales  etpoliUgwi  tirie$  ds  TeUmapte^\f\A(i\x 
he  had  collected  from  F^n^lon's  romance;  and 
he  made  also  a  translation  of  some  portioas  of 
Gibbon's  ''  Decline  and  Fall,"  which  was  pob- 
lished  under  the  name  of  Le  Gero  de  8e]»t 
Oh^nee,  who  was  his  reader.  On  May  16, 1770^ 
he  was  married  to  Marie  Antoinette,  arch- 
duchess of  Austria;  and  on  May  10, 1774, bo 
became  king  by  the  death  of  his  grandfiitiier 
Louis  XY.  He  appointed  tiie  aged  count  of 
Manrepas  his  minister  of  state,  and  Targot 
minister  of  finance.  Sartine,  Malesherbes,  uid 
the  counts  of  Yei^ennes  and  of  Saint  Germain 
were  also  made  membera  of  the  cabinet.  Vari- 
ous reforms  were  introduced,  <^efiy  throaiJi 
the  exertions  of  Turgot,  and  t^e  most  offeomn 
feudal  services  and  imposts  were  aboliah«d  is 
spite  of  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
courtiers,  the  nobility,  and  the  higher  orders  of 
the  clergy.  The  people  were  eoncQiated  hj  tlie 
recall  of  the  parliaments,  Nov.  12, 1774.  The 
king  set  the  example  of  economy  and  retreoob- 
ment  by  reducing  his  household  ^penaes  and 
the  number  of  his  ^ards.  An  edict  deelariag 
the  internal  trade  m  grain  free,  and  the  ooea^ 
rence  of  a  partial  famine  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
duced serious  riots,  in  the  suppression  of  wbioh 
several  hundreds  were  killed  by  the  miiituy. 
The  king  on  this  occasion,  though  at  first  irreso- 
lute, showed  at  length  both  vigor  and  prndenoe, 
and  the  disturbances  were  quieted  by  the  amnes- 
ty of  May  17, 1776.  In  the  following  year  the 
opposition  to  reform,  supported  by  Uie  qneea, 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  withdrawal  of  ToTgot 
from  the  cabinet;  and  after  various  ohangei^ 
the  finances  were  at  length  intrusted  to  the  wfi- 
brated  Necker,  fh)m  whose  ddll  and  talent  the 
highest  expectations  were  entertained.  ITbso 
the  war  of  the  American  revolution  broke  &A, 
and  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  FranUia 
and  Deans,  arrived  in  Paris  to  solicit  aid  for  the 
struggling  colonies,  Louis,  though  sympathisng 
with  the  Americans,  was  averse  to  embarking 
in  war  on  their  account ;  but  his  pacific  iodina* 
tions  were  at  length  overcome  by  tlie  urgeBcy 
of  his  ministers  and  of  the  queen,  and  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  court  and  people,  and  on  Feb. 
6, 1778,  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  aUianoe  wiA 
the  United  States,  whidi  in  a  few  months  re- 
sulted in  the  dedaration  of  hostilities  between 
France  and  Great  Britain.  The  war  ad 
France  about  1,400,000,000  livres ;  and  beM 
the  irreparable  deficit  it  produced  in  the  already 
disordered  finances,  it  tended  greatly  to  veakea 
the  monarchy  by  diffbsing  republican  and  revo- 
lutionary ideas.  Keeker  became  by  his  attempti 
at  reform  so  obnoxious  to  the  court  and  the  a^ 
istocracy  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  in  1781. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Galonne,  whose  exfrava- 
gance  was  unbounded.  The  queen  and  the  coot 
gave  themaelves  up  to  gayety  and  profniioo, 
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wiUi  the  exoeption  of  the  ItiiiA  whose  tastes 
were  simple  and  moderate,  and  who  refiised  him- 
self expensiye  indnlgenoes  which  he  granted  to 
the  queen  and  the  prinoes  of  the  blood.  In  1786 
a  sTOuUing  trick  oy  which,  in  the  name  of  the 

?neen  used  without  her  knowledge,  a  Jeweller  of 
'aris  was  defrauded  of  a  diamond  necklace  of 
immense  value,  created  much  excitement,  threw 
great  scandal  on  the  queen  and  court,  and  dis- 
graced the  throne  in  popular  estimation.  At 
length  tiie  king  was  penniaded  to  convene  the 
assembly  of  the  notables  or  principal  nobility 
of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  devise  some  means 
for  raising  money,  the  deficit  in  the  finances  hav- 
ing reached  the  sum  of  140,000,000  li  vres.  The 
notables  met  in  Feb.  1787,  but  rejected  the  pro- 
posal of  a  universal  taxation  which  should  em- 
brace both  the  nobles  and  the  dergy,  upon  which 
Oakmne  resigned.  His  successor,  Lom^nie  de 
Brienne,  was  not  more  successful  in  grapplioff 
with  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  state,  and 
was  compelled  to  resign  at  a  time  when  the 
scarcity  of  money  had  become  so  great  that  all 
cash  payments  were  suspended  and  a  state  bank- 
ruptcy appeared  inevitable.  Nedker,  who  was 
exceedingly  popular,  was  recalled  to  the  minis- 
try in  1788 ;  and  the  states-general,  which  had 
not  met  since  1614,  were  summoned,  and  as- 
sembled at  Versailles,  May  5,  1789.  An  order 
of  the  king  fixed  the  number  of  noble  and  ecde- 
eiastical  members  at  800  each,  and  that  of  the 
third  estate  or  citizens  at  600.  A  quarrel  broke 
out  between  the  three  estates  at  their  first  sit- 
ting, and  after  a  contest  of  some  weeks  the  third 
estate  declared  itself  (June  17)  a  national  assem- 
bly, and  was  joined  bv  portions  of  the  other  es* 
tates.  The  assembly  began  immediately  a  series 
of  financial  reforms  which  excited  the  greatest 
enUinsiasm  tliroughout  fVance.  Keeker  pre^ 
pared  a  plan  of  a  constitution  for  a  limited  mon- 
archy like  that  of  England ;  but  the  nobility  per- 
suaded the  king  to  consent  to  violent  measures, 
and  on  June  20  the  hall  of  the  assembly  was 
olosed  by  military  force.  The  members,  how- 
ever, met  in  an  adjoining  tennis  court  and  unan* 
imously  took  an  oath  never  to  separate  until  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  the  regeneration 
of  the  public  ordw  were  established  on  a  solid 
basis.  On  Jane  28  a  royal  sitting  was  held,  and- 
Ixmis  from  the  throne  made  a  speech  to  the  as* 
sembly,  and  proposed  various  important  reforms 
and  the  establishment  of  constitutional  rights, 
secttrinff  tlie  liberties  and  privil^spes  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  concessions  were  received  with  cold- 
ness, and  after  the  termination  of  the  sitting  he 
dissolved  the  assembly.  The  third  estate,  how- 
ever, refused  to  be  dissolved ;  and  one  of  its  most 
prominent  members,  Mirabeau,  replied  to  the 
•ffioial  who  summoned  them  to  obey  the  king : 
^  Tell  your  master  that  we  sit  here  by  the  power 
of  the  people,  and  that  we  are  only  to  be  driven 
out  by  the  bayonet."  The  king  yielded  to  this 
resolute  resistance,  the  assembly  remained  in 
session,  and  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who  had 
yielded  to  Uie  mandate  of  dissolution,  now  re- 
tomed  and  took  th^  seats  at  the  reqinstof  the 


monarch.  During  these  proceedings  great  eZ' 
citement  prevailed  among  the  people  of  Paris* 
A  nati9nal  guard  was  formed,  embracing  nearly 
aU  the-  dtizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  with 
La&yette  for  commander,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  became  a  democratic  muni- 
cipality with  BaiDy  for  mayor.  The  irreso- 
lute nng,  whose  intentions  were  good  while 
his  weakness  led  him  into  fatal  vacillations  and 
tergiversations,  was  now  persuaded  to  dismiss 
Necker  and  banish  him  from  the  kingdom, 
and  to  surround  Paris  with  a  powerful  army 
commanded  by  Marshal  Broglie.  Paris,  exas- 
perated at  these  reactionary  measures,  rose  in 
insurrection  and  stormed  the  Bastile  on  July  14. 
The  king  was  startled  and  dismayed,  and  med- 
itated flight  beyond  the  frontier,  though  he  did 
not  yet  ftlly  appreciate  the  dangers  of  his  posi- 
tion. ^'It  is  an  insurrection,"  he  said  to  the 
duke  de  la  Bochefoucauld-Liancourt  on  the  night 
after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile.  ^*  No,  rare,  it  is 
a  revolution.''  The  next  morning  Louis,  who 
had  a  horror  of  bloodshed,  and  would  not  use 
the  Ibrce  at  his  command,  made  his  appearance 
in  the  national  assembly,  which  he  addressed 
for  the  first  time  by  this  title.  He  came  without 
his  guards,  accompanied  only  by  his  two  broth- 
ers. ^Gentlemen,"  he  said,  *^I  am  come  to 
consult  you  on  the  most  important  affairs ;  the 
frightful  disorders  of  the  capital  call  for  imme- 
diate attention .  It  is  in  these  moments  of  alarm 
that  the  chief  of  the  nation  comes,,  without 
guards,  to  deliberate  with  his  faithful  deputies 
upon  the  means  of  restoring  tranquillity.  I 
know  that  the  most  unjust  reports  have  been  for 
some  time  in  circulation  as  to  my  intentions ; 
that  even  your  personal  freedom  has  been  rep- 
resented as  being  in  danger.  I  should  think  my 
character  might  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  against 
such  calumnies.  As  my  only  answer,  I  now 
come  alone  into  the  midst  of  yon ;  I  declare 
myself  for  ever  united  with  the  nation ;  and  re- 
lying on  the  fidelity  of  the  national  assembly,  I 
have  given  orders  to  remove  the  troops  firom 
YersaSles  and  Paris ;  and  I  invite  you  to  make 
my  dispositions  known  to  the  capital."  This 
speech  for  a  while  restored  popular  confidence 
in  the  king,  though  at  the  time  of  its  utterance 
he  had  with  his  usual  infirmity  of  purpose  al- 
ready signed  the  order  for  the  army  to  advance 
upon  Paris.  On  July  17,  accompanied  by  the 
national  assembly,  the  king  visited  Paris,  and 
was  conducted  through  a  mob  of  100,000 
armed  men  to  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  where  he 
showed  himself  to  the  people,  wearing  on  his 
breast  the  popular  badge,  the  tricolor,  which 
had  recently  been  adopted  as  tiie  revolutionary 
emblem.  He  was  then  reconducted  to  Ver- 
sailles amid  the  strongest  demonstrations  of 
popular  attachment.  On  the  day  of  the  king's 
entry  into  Paris  the  princes  of  the  bloody  except 
Monsieur,  and  the  chie&of  the  aristocratical  fac- 
tion fied  from  the  kingdom.  They  were  followed 
by  large  numbera  of  the  nobles  and  by  the  min- 
istry, whom  the  assembly  had  impeached.  At 
the  same  time  Keoker  was  recalled,  coadnoted 
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to  Paris  in  irininplif  aod  reinrtaied  in  his  ofGice. 
From  this  period  the  revolation  went  rapidly 
onward.  An  imprudent  oatbnrst  of  lojal  en- 
thusiasm among  the  ofB^ers  of  the  troops  sta- 
tioned at  Versailles  produced  a  sudden  commo- 
tion in  Paris,  and  a  furious  mob  marched  (Oct. 
5}  from  that  city  to  Versailles,  where  they  took 
possession  of  the  royal  palace,  and  after  com* 
mitting  great  outra^  compelled  the  king, 
queen,  and  royal  family,  who  had  narrowly  es- 
caped massacre,  to  return  with  them  to  Paris, 
where  they  were  permitted  to  occupy  the  Tui- 
leriea,  which  was  strictly  guarded  to  prevent 
their  escape.  These  events  completed  the  first 
era  of  the  revolution,  in  which,  during  the  6 
months  that  had  elapsed  since  the  meeting  of 
the  states-general,  an  absolute  monarchy  had 
been  converted  into  a  turbulent  democracy,  the 
property  of  the  church  confiscated,  the  feudal 
privileges  of  the  nobles  and  the  immunities  of 
great  corporations  abolished,  the  principle  of 
universal  eqiudity  recognized,  all  authority  ad- 
mitted to  fiow  from  the  people,  and  the  right 
of  insurrection  recognized  as  a  sacred  duty. 
Louis  remained  a  virtual  prisoner  in  the  Tuile- 
ries  till  the  following  year.  On  July  14,  1790, 
he  took  part  in  the  imposing  ceremony  of  the 
confederation  in  the  Champ  de  Mara,  where  in 
presence  of  half  a  million  of  spectators  he  swore 
to  be  faithful  to  the  constitution  which  the  na- 
tional assembly  was  then  preparing.  After  this, 
however,  his  situation  grew  constantly  worse. 
Necker,  unequal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  post, 
retired  to  Switzerland.  Mirabeau,  who  had 
been  won  over,  partly  by  bribery,  to  the  side  of 
the  king,  died,  and  with  him  fell  the  last  hope 
of  the  monarchy.  The  king^  to  test  the  degree 
of  restraint  to  which  he  was  subject,  endeav- 
ored in  April,  1791,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  palace 
of  St.  Cloud,  but  his  departure  from  the  Tuile- 
ries  was  prevented  by  the  mob.  He  now  de- 
termined to  make  his  escape  from  this  disgrace- 
Ail  thraldom,  and  from  the  violence,  insult,  and 
danger  to  which  he  was  continually  exposed  in 
Paris,  and,  calling  around  him  at  some  place 
on  the  frontiers  such  subjects  as  were  yet  loyal, 
make  a  stand  against  the  tyranny  of  the  assem- 
bly and  the  mob.  In  concert  with  the  marquis 
de  Bouill^,  an  able  and  resolute  general,  who 
oommanded  a  body  of  loyal  troops  in  Lorraine, 
a  plan  was  at  leufi^  formed  for  the  flight  of  the 
whole  royal  family  to  Montm^y  on  the  northern 
frontier,  about  200  miles  from  Paris.  It  was 
put  in  execution  June  20,  and  failed  of  success 
chiefly  through  the  obstinacy  and  want  of  com- 
mon sense  of  the  king  himselt^  who  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  make  use  of  common  carriages, 
but  had  a  peculiar  coach  built  for  his  own  use, 
which  attracted  attention,  aod  who  beside  did 
not  on  his  journey  take  care  to  keep  himself 
concealed  from  observation.  He  was  recog- 
nized by  the  assistent  postmaster  Drouet  at  Sto. 
Menehould,  stopped  bv-  the  national  guards  at 
Varennes,  150  miles  from  Paris,  and  brought 
back  to  the  capital  a  prisoner,  accompanied  by 
the  stem  Potion,  and  oy  Bamave,  who  now  be- 


a  defender  of  the  throne*  On  the  morning 
after  his  retom  a  decree  of  the  natioinal  asMm- 
bly  provisionally  suspended  him  from  his  fmio- 
tions  as  king,  and  a  strict  guard  was  placed  over 
him  and  the  royal  fiunily.  In  Sefrtemberthe 
new  constitution  was  sulAnitted  to  him  for  ae- 
c^tance,  his  freedom  being  previously  re^Mxred 
to  him.  After  several  days*  examination  he 
sent  this  message  to  the  assembly,  Sept.  13 :  '^I 
accept  the  constitution;  I  engage  to  maintun  it 
alike  against  civil  discord  and  foreign  aggresaon, 
and  to  enforce  its  execution  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power."  On  the  following  day  he  repaired 
in  person  to  the  assembly  to  dedare  hia  accept- 
ance, and  on  Sept  29  he  attended  the  donqg 
session  of  the  assembly  and  delivered  a  q»eedi 
in  which  he  said:  **Tell  your  constituents  that 
the  king  wiU  always  be  their  first  and  beat 
friend;  that  he  has  need  of  their  affectjan; 
that  he  knows  no  ezgoyment  but  in  them  and 
with  them ;  that  the  hope  of  contributing  to 
their  happiness  will  sustain  his  courage,  as  the 
satisfiB^otion  of  having  done  so  wiU  eonstiti^ 
his  reward."  For  a  brief  period  after  this  Louis 
had  a  certain  degree  of  peace  and  even  of  popiH 
larity;  but  his  vetoes  upon  the  decrees  agamst 
the  emigrant  royalists  and  the  prieste  who  would 
not  swear  to  support  the  constitution,  and  lus 
veto  of  the  decree  for  the  defence  of  Paris 
against  the  Austrians  and  Prussiiins,  caused 
such  irritetion  that  on  June  20,  1792,  a  ter- 
rible mob  marched  from  the  subnrbe  to  the 
Tuileries,  took  possession  of  the  palace,  and 
seizing  the  king  sought  by  menaces  and  in- 
sults to  make  him  withdraw  his  vetoes.  He 
refused  with  great  dignity  and  firmness,  and 
after  several  hours  of  stoical  endurance  he  was 
rescued  by  the  arrival  of  the  mayor  with  the 
national  guard.  The  invasion  of  France  by  the 
Prussians  and  Austrians,  and  the  insolent  mani- 
festo of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  their  com- 
mander, again  roused  the  Parisians  to  fbiy; 
and  on  Aug.  10  they  rose  in  inaorrectioi^ 
stormed  the  Tuileries,  and  massacred  the  BwiBS 
guards,  who  had  made  a  gallant  defence.  Louis 
with  his  family  sought  refuge  in  the  hidl  of  the 
national  assembly,  where  they  passed  16  hours 
in  a  narrow  closet.  The  assembly,  meantime, 
•passed  an  act  to  suspend  the  royal  antbority, 
to  place  the  king  and  his  family  under  contid, 
to  give  the  dauphin  a  tutor,  and  to  assemble  a 
national  convention.  The  Temple,  an  aneieat 
fortress  in  Paris  erected  by  the  knights  tem- 
plars, was  assigned  as  the  prison  for  the  royal 
family.  The  national  convention  aasemUed, 
and  on  Sept.  20  proclaimed  France  a  republic. 
In  December  they  brought  the  king  to  trial  ea 
various  charges,  the  substance  of  whidi  was 
that  he  had  conspired  with  the  emigrants  aad 
the  foreigners  to  overthrow  the  constitntloa 
and  restore  the  ancient  order  of  thinga.  Thess 
charges  were  supported  by  documents  which 
had  been  found  in  an  iron  safe  concealed  in 
a  wall  of  the  Tuileries.  Louis,  assisted  by  S 
advocates,  Tronchet,  Des^  and  Malesfaerbei^ 
was  brought  before  the  convention  on  Dea 
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11  and  26,  and  made  a  dignified  and  forcible  de- 
fence, bnt  was  fonnd  guilty  by  a  unanimons  vote, 
Jan.  15,  1798.  After  stormy  debates  between 
the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  ne  was  condemned 
on  the  17th  by  a  majority  of  5  votes,  and  guillo- 
tined on  the  2l8t. — See  De  Tocqueville,  Cmtp 
d'cnl  mr  le  r^ns  de  Louis  XYL  (Paris.  1850). 
LOUIS  XYII.,  daaphin  aud  titular  kmg  of 
France,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Versailles, 
March  27, 1785,  died  in  the  Temple  at  Paris^ 
June  8,  1795.  He  was  the  third  child  of  Louis 
and  of  Marie  Antoinette.  His  first  title  was 
duke  of  Normandy,  and  he  became  dauphin  by 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Louis  Joseph, 
June  4, 1789.  He  was  carefully  educated  under 
the  supervision  of  his  father,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  was  a  beautifhl,  lively, 
and  intelligent  child,  bnt  remarkably  impati^ 
and  unmanageable.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Temple  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  Aug. 
18,  1792.  After  the  execution  of  his  father, 
Jan.  21, 1798,  he  was  prochumed  king  by  bis 
nnde,  the  count  of  Provence,  who  was  then  a 
refugee  in  Germany,  and  was  recognized  as  king 
by  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  by  the  Yen- 
dean  chiefii,  and  by  tiie  insurgents  in  the  south 
of  France.  These  demonstrations,  together 
with  several  unsuccessful  attempts  by  the  roy- 
alists to  rescue  him  from  prison,  irritated  and 
alarmed  the  revolutionary  government;  and 
on  July  8,  at  10  o^dock  at  night,  the  boy  was 
forcibly  torn  from  his  mother^s  arms,  and,  fran- 
tic with  terror,  was  carried  screaming  to  an- 
other part  of  the  prison.  Here  he  was  consigned 
to  the  care  of  a  shoemaker  named  Antoine 
Simon,  a  violent  Jacobin  of  rough  manners  and 
brutal  temper,  who  treated  him  with  systematic 
cruelty,  apparently  with  the  design  of  getting 
rid  of  him  without  committing  palpable  murder. 
The  young  prince  was  shut  up  in  a  cell  and  left 
there  alone  day  and  night,  without  employment 
or  amusementL  or  any  opportunity  for  exercise 
or  to  breathe  msh  au*.  A  vessel  of  water,  sel- 
dom replenished,  was  given  him  for  drink,  and 
some  coarse  food  was  occasionally  thrown  in  at 
the  hidf  opened  door.  He  was  allowed  no  means 
of  washing  himsell^  his  bed  was  not  made  for  6 
months,  and  for  more  than  a  year  his  clothes, 
his  shirt,  and  his  shoes  were  not  changed.  By 
prolonged  inactivity  his  limbs  became  rigid,  and 
nis  mind,  through  terror,  grie!^  and  monotony, 
became  imbecile,  and  at  length  deranged.  Some- 
thing that  he  had  said  in  reply  to  questions  hav- 
ing been  perverted  to  the  injury  of  his  mother, 
he  resolved  thenceforth  to  be  silent,  and  for  a 
long  period  neither  threats  nor  blows  nor  coax- 
ings could  induce  him  to  speak.  When  not 
sleeping  he  sat  quietly  in  his  chair,  without  ut- 
tering a  sound  or  shedding  a  tear,  or  shrinking 
from  the  rats  with  which  his  dungeon  swarmed. 
The  reign  of  terror  at  last  ended,  and  in  July, 
1794,  the  brutal  Simon  perished  by  the  guillo* 
tine,  together  with  Robespierre,  Oouthon,  and 
Saint  Just.  Louis  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  more  merciful  keepers,  but  he  was  sUll  kept 
in  solitary  confinement,  and  not  allowed  to  see 


his  sister,  who  was  imprisoned  in  an  a^oining 
apartment.  At  length,  m  May,  1795,  a  physician 
was  allowed  to  see  him,  who  pronounced  him 
dying 'of  scrofala.  He  died  at  2  P.  M.  in  ^e 
arms  of  Lasne,  one  of  his  keepers,  and  the  next 
day,  June  9,  his  body  was  identified  and  certi- 
fied to  by  4  members  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety  and  by  more  than  20  of  the  officials  of  the 
Temple.  A  post-mortem  examination  was  made 
the  same  day  by  4  distinguished  physicians. 
On  the  following  day  the  remains  were  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  and  every 
trace  of  the  grave  carefully  obliterated.  Several 
pretenders  claiming  to  be  Louis  XYII.  have  ap- 
peared; among  them,  in  France,  Hervagant,  a 
tailor's  son,  who  died  in  1812  in  prison,  and 
Bmneau,  a  shoemaker,  who  was  sent  to  prison 
in  1802 ;  and  in  America,  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Wil- 
liams, a  half-breed  Indian,  who  died  in  1859. — 
See  Beauchesne,  Z<m»J:  77/.,  ta  «i«,  mm  agonie^ 
M  fnort  (Paris,  1852;  English  translation  by 
William  Hazlitt,  London  and  New  York,  1853). 
LOUIS  XVIII.  (Louis  Stanislas  Xavisb), 
king  of  France,  born  at  Versailles,  Nov.  17, 
1755,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  16, 1824.  The  4tb 
son  of  the  dauphin  of  Louis  XV.  and  of  Maria 
Josepha  of  Saxony,  he  received  at  his  birth  the 
title  of  count  of  Provence,  and  on  the  accession 
of  his  brother  Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne,  that 
of  Monsieur.  He  was  superior  to  his  brothers 
in  abilities,  but  inferior  in  character, 'especially 
to  the  king,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  latter 
spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  philosophi- 
es and  literary  studies,  and  in  petty,  often  not 
harmless  intrigues  against  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  his  younger  brother  the  count  of  Artois. 
A  theoretical  conservative,  he  opposed  the  lib- 
eral measures  of  Maurepas,  the  reforms  of  Tur- 
fot,  and  the  financial  experiments  of  Necker, 
ut  afterward  took  an  important  part  in  the 
acts  of  the  assembly  of  notables,  contributed  to 
the  £all  of  Calonne,  sided  with  the  parliaments, 
and  thus  gained  much  populari^.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  lived  in  compara- 
tive retirement,  and  was  unobserved  during 
the  tumults  of  Oct.  5  and  6,  1789,  but  in  the 
following  year  was  accused  of  complicity  in 
the  alle^d  conspiracy  of  the  marquis  of  Favras 
against  the  revolution.  He  made  a  public  de- 
fence and  was  acquitted  with  acclamations,  while 
Favras  suffered  the  punishment  of  death  without 
naming  any  of  his  associates.  In  June,  1791, 
Monsieur  finally  fled  from  the  capital,  and  sue* 
ceeded  in  escaping  beyond  the  irontier.  The 
court  being  now  kept  under  surveillance  by  the 
people,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Coblentz  on  the 
Khine,  declared  his  brother  to  be  a  captive,  and, 
gathering  around  him  the  so  called  Ihranee  eX' 
Urieure^  formed  a  kind  of  camp  court,  protest- 
ing against  the  revolutionary  measures  of  the 
French  national  assembly.  The  unhappy  issue 
of  the  first  campaign  against  France,  however, 
soon  compelled  him  to  quit  the  vicinity  of  that 
country.  Having  assumed  the  title  of  regent 
for  Louis  XYII.  after  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI.,  he  lived  Buooeasively  at  various  places 
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in  Qermtany  and  England,  and  at  Yeiona, 
whence  he  was  driven  again  by  the  yictories  of 
General  Bonaparte.  An  attempt  was  made 
npon  hifi  life  at  Dillingen,  after  which  he  re* 
paired  to  Mitan  in  Gourland,  which  he  soon  had 
to  leave  at  the  command  of  the  czar  Panl.  He 
then  lived  in  Warsaw  till  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
and  finally  in  England  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
in  1814.  Suffering  under  a  complication  of 
painful  diseases,  he  now  returned  in  triumph 
to  his  native  country,  after  an  absence  of  28 
years,  to  occupy  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
Infirm  and  old,  and  surrounded  by  an  ultra- 
royalist  party  desirous  of  revenge  on  their 
popular  enemies,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
he  possessed  neither  the  sympathy  of  the  peo- 
ple nor  the  fidelity  of  the  remnants  of  the 
Napoleonic  army ;  and  scarcely  had  the  captive 
of  Elba  appeared  on  the  coast  of  southern 
iVance,  when  Louis  saw  himself  deserted  and 
again  driven  into  exile.  But  the  Hundred  Days 
were  soon  over,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
again  replaced  him  upon  his  throne,  which  was 
DOW  to  be  guarded  by  an  army  of  forei^ers. 
France  was  humiliated  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
exhausted,  and  utterly  demoralLeed;  the  strifes 
of  factions,  ultra  royalists  and  ultra  liberals, 
broke  out  with  unbridled  fury,  assuming  in 
eome  parts  of  France  the  shape  of  bloody  popu- 
lar commotions  and  in  others  that  of  religious 
fanaticisni ;  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  were 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  while  the  requisitions 
of  the  restored  old  victims  of  the  revolution 
knew  no  bounds.  The  king  granted  a  char- 
ter,  but  almost  every  important  part  was  grad* 
nally  altered,  his  anxiety  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  tlie  distracted  state  being  far  superior  to  his 
ability  to  do  it.  There  was  as  little  harmony 
at  the  court  and  among  the  various  ministries 
as  there  was  in  the  chamber,  in  which  ObAteau- 
briand  (1820)  and  Benjamin  Constant  became 
the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  opposite  pMna^ 
A  better  order  and  better  feeling  prevailed  after 
the  congress  of  Aix  la  Ohapelle  (1818),  which 
reinstate  Fk-ance  in  its  dignity  as  a  great  power, 
and  the  evacuation  of  its  territory  by  the  army 
of  occupation.  Some  conspiracies  were  easily 
suppressed;  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of 
Berry  by  Louvel  (1820)  remained  without  effect, 
as  the  duchess  of  Berry  was  soon  delivered  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux; 
and  even  the  intervention  of  a  French  army  un- 
der the  duke  of  Angoul^me^  the  king^s  nephew, 
for  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  Spain, 
could  not  entirely  deprive  Louis  of  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  the  people.  On  his  death  the 
count  of  Artois  succeeded  to  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Charles  X. 

LOUIS  I.  (LuDwio  Earl  August),  ex-king 
of  Bavaria,  bom  Aug.  26,  1786,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  Oct.  18, 1825,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  King  Maxmilian  Joseph.  He  distin- 
guished himself  particularly  by  his  generous  and 
enlightened  patronage  of  letters  and  art,  re- 
moved the  university  of  Landshut,  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  Gr6ttingen,  he  had  himself  attend- 


ed, to  Munich,  reorganized  the  academy  of  fine 
arts,  and  immortalized  himself  by  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  Odeon,  Basilica,  Pinakothek,  Wal- 
halla,  and  other  public  works  and  monuments, 
destined  to  be  repositories  for  works  of  art,  or  to 
diffuse  a  love  of  art  In  the  sphere  of  learning, 
he  encouraged  more  especially  niatorical  studies, 
and  his  taste  for  poetiy  is  attested  by  his  own 
publications,  Oedtehte  (1829)  and  WdUiaMg 
OenosMn  (1848).  In  the  early  {)art  of  his  ad- 
ministration he  showed  a  leaning  toward  a 
popular  policy;  but  the  ultramontane  party 
predominated  in  his  councils  from  1831  nn^ 
1847,  when  general  hostility  to  its  inflnence 
led  to  its  downfallj  without  diminishing,  how- 
ever, the  public  excitement,  which  was  increased 
by  the  supposed  influence  of  Lola  Montez  over 
the  mind  of  the  king.  In  Feb.  1848,  dis- 
turbances broke  out  in  Munich,  alter  whidi 
Lola  fled,  and  a  short  time  afterward  the  king 
himself  went  into  retirement  Qfarch  20),  resign- 
ing in  favor  of  his  son  Maximilian.  By  his  mar- 
riage in  1810  with  the  princess  Therese  of  Soxe- 
Hildburghausen,  (who  died  in  1854),  he  had  8 
children :  1,  the  present  king  Maximilian  IL ; 
2j  King  Otho  of  Greece ;  8,  Prince  Luitpold,  mar- 
ned  to  Augusta  of  Tuscany ;  4,  Prince  Adalbert, 
married  in  1856  to  the  infanta  Anudia  of 
Spain ;  5,  Mathilde,  married  to  the  grand  duke 
Ix>uis  III.  of  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  6,  Adelgunde, 
the  wife  of  the  grand  duke  of  Modena;  7, 
Hildegarde,  the  wife  of  Archduke  Albrecht  ci 
Austria;  and  8,  Alexandra,  still  unmarried. 

LOUIS  IV.,  THE  Bavabiak,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, bom  in  1286,  died  near  Fdrstenfela,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Munich,  Oct.  11,  1347.  He 
was  the  son  of  Louis  the  Severe,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, and  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Rudolph  I.  of  Hapsburg,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  having  been  for  some  years  mader 
the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  became  oo-r^«it 
with  his  elder  brother  Rudolph  in  their  hered- 
itary^i^osseBsions.  On  the  sudden  death  of  the 
empero^sHenry  VII.  of  Luxembui^  in  Italy 
(1818),  he  vas  chosen  as  his  successor  by  the 
majority  of  the  electors,  while  his  l«te  friend 
Frederic  the  Fair  of  Austria,  like  himskf  a 
grandson  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  and  aoa 
of  the  emperor  Albert  I.,  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  minority,  under  the  name  of 
Frederic  III.  (1814).  A  long  war  between  the 
two  rivals  ensued,  which,  after  the  devastatiaB 
of  a  largo  part  of  Germany,  was  termioaied 
by  the  battle  of  Mahldorf  (Sept  28^  ISSS^ 
which  made  Frederic  the  captive  of  JLooia. 
Treated  humanely  at  the  v^astle  of  Tiwismti^ 
Frederic  was  released  from  captivity  in  1825, 
on  condition  that  he  would  return  if  he  ehoaki 
prove  unable  to  persuade  M9  adherents  to 
acknowledge  the  imperial  title  of  the  Tictor. 
Not  succeeding  in  this  object,  ^Vederio  kept 
his  promise,  and  Louis  not  only  t^newed  his 
early  friendship  with  him,  but  ala  m^^  ym 
governor  of  his  hereditary  possessiaiH*  ^  Bat*. 
ria.  He  had  in  the  meanwhUe  inoi*!^  Uie 
hostility  and  ezcommnnioation  of  Bi^  ftjhn 
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XXIL,  by  Bopportbg  agunst  him  the  YlsooDtis 
in  Lomhardy.  In  1827  he  started  for  Italy, 
and  was  crowned  in  Milan  and  Borne,  though 
at  the  latter  place  not  by  the  pope^  against 
whom  he  now  elevated  Nicholas  v .  to  the 
papal  dignity.  Bat  this  arbitrary  step  cansed 
a  general  movement  against  the  emperor  in 
Itiuy,  which  compelled  nim  speedily  to  retire 
from  Borne.  John  XXII.  not  only  maintained 
himself,  bnt  he,  as  well  as  his  successors,  con- 
tinnidlT  endangered  the  position  of  the  em* 
peror  by  raisinff  np  foreign  enemies  and  riyals 
m  Germany.  Of  the  latter,  Charles  of  Bohemia 
was  elected  emperor  in  1846,  Lonis,  however, 
having  strengthened  his  power  in  Germany  by 
patronage  bestowed  on  his  son  Loais,  as  well  as 
Dy  the  inheritance  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Fries- 
land,  and  other  possessions  through  his  wife 
Margaret  of  Holland,  was  enabled  in  1847  to 
prepare  for  another  expedition  to  Italy,  when 
he  suddenly  died  while  hunting,  of  apoplexy, 
or,  as  some  believed,  of  poison.  Charles  suc- 
ceeded him  as  the  4th  of  that  name. 

LOUIS.     PnCBBB     CHiJtLXS     ALBXAmOBB,     a 

French  pnysician,  bom  in  Al,  department  of 
Mune,  in  1787.  He  received  his  degree  of 
M.D.  at  Paris  in  1818,  and  subsequently  entered 
the  hdpital  de  la  ehariU  in  that  city,  where  he 
Btudled  diagnosis  and  pathological  anatomy. 
His  first  works,  lUeherckei  anatomieo-patholih 
giqwi  9ur  laphthuie  (8vo.,  Paris,  1825),  and  Be- 
eherchea  wr  la  membrane  muqueuee  de  VeeiwoMc^ 
&c.  (1826),  procured  him  admission  to  the  acad- 
emy of  medicine.  His  reputation  meanwhile 
rapidly  increased,  and  his  position  as  a  patholo- 
gist was  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  Paris.  In 
1828  he  was  a  member  of  the  medical  commis- 
gion  sent  to  Gibraltar  to  examine  into  the  causes 
and  cure  of  yellow  fever,  and  concurred  in  the 
report  on  the  disease  published  in  1882.  Since 
1854  he  has  retired  from  practice,  with  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  first  physicians  in  his 
peculiar  department  in  Europe.  Among  his 
remaining  works  are :  Reeherchee  eur  la  jUmre 
typhoide  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1828);  Becherchee  $ur 
let  effete  de  la  eaignie  dane  qttelquee  m<Uadie$ 
inJUmmatoiree  (8vo.,  1885)  ;  a  variety  of  me- 
moirs and  papers  on  medical  sul^ects.  dsc 

LOUIS  D'OB,  a  French  gold  coin,  first  struck 
under  Louis  XIII.  in  1641.  It  has  fluctuated  in 
Talue,  but  subsequent  to  1785  was  coined  at  the 
rate  of  82  to  the  mark  of  gold  22  carats  fine, 
having  an  intrinsic  value  of  about  20«.  sterling 
($4.84).  Ko  coins  of  this  name  are  now  struck, 
idthou^h  the  term  is  stiU  applied  to  the  20  franc 
gold  pieces  of  the  French  mint 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON.  See  Bonafastb,  vol. 
iiL  p.  471. 

LOUIS  PHILIPPE,  king  of  the  French 
from  1830  to  1848,  born  in  the  Palais  Boyal, 
Paris,  Oct.  6, 1778,  died  in  exile  in  Claremont, 
near  London,  Aug.  26,  1850.  He  was  the 
son  of  Philippe  £ffalit6,  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
of  Louise  de  ^urbon  Penthi&vre,  On  his  fSa- 
ther^s  flide  he  was  descended  from  a  brother  of 
Louis  Xiy. ;  on  his  mother^s  from  the  count 


of  Toulouse,  a  natural  but  legitimixed  oflQiprinjg 
of  that  monarch  and  Mme.  de  Montespan.  His 
ffodfather  was  Louis  XVI. ;  his  godmother, 
Marie  Antoinette.  His  earliest  preceptor  was 
M.  de  Bonnard.  In  1781  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Mme.  de  Genlis,  whose  opinions  in 
regard  to  education  were  modelled  after  those 
of  Jean  Jac<jues  Bousseau.  She  taught  her 
pupil  to  cherish  habits  of  hardihood  and  en- 
laiged  views  of  humanity,  which  manifested 
themselves  throughout  his  life  in  a  remarkable 
capacity  of  patient  and  cheerful  endurance,  and 
in  a  ^nerai  eauanimity  and  kindliness  of  dis- 
position; in  aadition  to  which  he  was  amply 
qualified  by  a  naturally  philosophical  and  well 
balanced  mind,  which  was  conspicuous  even  at 
iliat  early  age,  to  become  a  calm  and  shrewd 
observer  of  men  and  things.  In  1785,  when 
his  father  became  duke  of  Orleans,  heexdiauged 
his  original  title  of  duke  of  Yalois  for  that  of 
duke  of  Ohartree,  with  the  rank  of  a  colonel  in 
the  army.  Following  his  father^s  example,  and 
notvrithstanding  his  mother's  opposition,  he  was 
carried  away  by  the  enthuriasm  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  and  gave  his  solemn  allegiance  to 
its  principles  (Feb.  9, 1790),  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Jacobin  dub,  acquired  popularity  by  his 
conduct  on  several  occasions,  was  appointed 
commandant  of  Valenciennes  (Aug.  4,  1791) 
and  lieutenant-general  (Sept.  11, 1792),  and  dis- 
played much  courage  in  several  engiigements, 
particularly  at  the  battle  of  Yalmy  under  Eel- 
lermann  (Sept.  20)  and  at  Jemmapes  (Nov.  6) 
under  Dumouriez.  A  temporary  visit  to  Eng- 
land having  brought  his  sister  and  Mme.  de 
Genlis  under  the  category  of  hnigrhe^  they 
were  banished  from  Paris;  and  Louis  Philip^ 
left  his  post  to  escort  them  to  a  safe  retreat  m 
Belffium,  but  soon  returned  to  aid  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Yenloo  and  Maestricht^  and  to  take 
a  brilliant  share  in  the  battle  of  Neerwinden 
(March  18,  1798).  Dumouriez  having  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  the  convention,  Lonis  Philippe 
shared  his  flight  to  Mons,  and  afterward  retired 
with  his  sister  and  Mme.  de  Genlis  to  Switzer- 
land. The  feeling  in  the  convention  against  the 
royal  princes  became  in  the  mean  time  greatly 
exasperated.  Louis  Philippe  was  considered  as 
an  accomplice  in  the  alleged  conspiracies  of 
Dumouriez ;  Marat  proposed  to  offer  a  reward 
for  his  head ;  and  nis  father  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family  were  arrested.  These 
circumstances  aggravated  the  difficulties  of 
Louis  Philippe^s  wanderings.  He  spent  only 
a  short  time  at  Schaffhausen,  and  soon  left 
Zurich  and  Zug  for  a  refuge  of  greater  safety, 
which  was  vouchsafed  to  him  by  a  brother 
exile,  Qatl,  Montesquieu,  at  Bremgarten  in  the 
canton  of  Aargau.  Leaving  the  two  ladies  at 
the  convent  of  St.  Clara,  he  proceeded  on  foot 
over  the  Alps,  accompanied  by  his  devoted  ser- 
vant Baudom,  at  times  short  of  money,  shelter 
being  denied  to  him  by  the  moliks  of  St.  Got- 
hard  and  in  several  other  localities.  Subse- 
quently Montesquieu  procured  employment  for 
him  in  a  boarding  school  of  Beichenau,  Gri- 
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80D8,  where  he  gare  lesMms  in  xnathematics 
and  geosraphj  under  the  name  of  Ghahaud- 
Lafx)ar  for  several  months,  until  Nov.  1794^ 
when  the  fatal  news  of  his  fJEither^B  execution 
reached  him.  He  then  returned  to  Brem- 
garten  under  the  assumed  name  of  Oorby; 
but  fearing  to  involye  his  friend  in  di£Scnlties, 
he  left  Switzerland  for  Hamburg  in  March, 
1795,  where  he  happened  to  meet  Dumouriez, 
and  from  which  place  he  intended  to  proceed 
to  the  United  States,  Mme.  de  Flahault  having 
secured  for  him  the  good  will  of  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  then  American  minister  in  France. 
Unable  to  sail  before  1796,  he  employed  the 
interval  in  exploring  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Lapland  as  far  as  lat.  72°  K,  and  Finland, 
returning  to  Hamburg  in  Jan.  1796.  On  Sept. 
24  he  took  passage  on  the  ship  America  as  a 
Danish  subject,  and  landed  m  Philadelphia, 
Oct  21,  1796.  In  company  with  the  duke  de 
Montpensier  and  the  count  de  Beaigolais,  who 
after  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  had  lost  no 
time  in  joining  their  elder  brother,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe now  made  the  tour  of  the  United  States. 
The  three  brothers  proposed  to  go  to  Spain, 
where  their  mother  lived  in  exile,  but  were 
detained  at  Havana  by  order  of  the  court  of 
Madrid,  and  eventually  compelled  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  They  sailed  from  New 
York  for  England,  arriviDg  there  in  Jan.  1800; 
and  after  several  fruitless  attempts  to  visit 
Spain,  they  took  up  their  abode  in  Twicken- 
ham, near  London,  only  occasionally  leaving 
their  modest  retreat  to  make  excursions  in 
the  interior  of  England  and  of  Scotlan^ 
Louis  Philippe's  fondness  for  travelling  ana 
eagerness  lor  knowledge  remidning  unabat- 
ed. His  two  brothers,  faithful  companions 
in  his  misfortunes,  both  died  of  consumption : 
the  duke  de  Montpensier  in  Jan.  1807,  and 
the  count  de  Beaigolais  in  June,  1808,  the 
latter  while  on  his  way  to  Malta.  Louis  Phi* 
lippe  now  repaired  to  Messina,  and  next  to 
tlie  court  of  Ferdinand  IV.  at  Palermo.  He 
there  made  the  acquaintance  of.  Ferdinand^s 
accomplished  and  pious  daughter,  Marie  Am6- 
lie;  but  being  induced  to  accompany  her 
brother  to  aid  the  Spanish  Bourbons  against 
King  Joseph  Bonaparte,  he  was  stopped  at 
Gibraltar  by  order  of  the  British  government 
and  brought  to  England,  where  however  he 
received  the  long  coveted  permission  to  visit 
his  mother  in  Spain.  Joined  at  Portsmouth, 
after  14  years'  absence,  by  his  sister  Adelaide, 
they  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  behold- 
ing once  again  their  venerable  mother,  who 
hM.  been  living  first  at  Barcelona  and  after- 
ward at  Hgueras  since  1797.  Louis  Philippe 
now  proceeded  in  company  with  his  motner 
and  sister  to  Palermo,  wnere  his  marriage  with 
Marie  Am^lie  took  place  in  the  royal  chapel, 
Nov.  25, 1809.  In  the  spring  of  1810  he  a^ain 
endeavored  to  use  his  mflnence  in  behalf  of 
the  Spanish  Bourbons;  but,  once  more  thwarted 
by  English  diplomacy,  he  returned  to  Palermo, 
whwe  his  first  child  (afterward  duke  of  Or- 


leans) had  been  bom  during  his  abeenee  (Sept^ 
8,  1810).  His  reconciliation  with  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  havin^^  been 
effected  in  1799,  very  much  through  their  com- 
mon hatred  of  Napoleon,  the  fall  of  the  em- 
peror permitted  Louis  Philippe  to  return  to 
France  in  April,  1814,  after  an  exile  of  21 
y^ars.  He  soon  brought  his  family  to  Paris, 
His  rank  in  the  army,  the  estates  of  his  father 
and  his  own,  were  all  restored  to  him,  whOe 
the  considerable  property  of  the  duke  of  Pen- 
thi^vre  was  restored  to  his  mother.  Louia 
XYUI.,  however,  dreaded  the  infinenoe  of 
Louis  Philippe,  who,  as  the  emperor  Alexander 
I.  once  remarked  in  the  saloon  of  Mme.  de 
Sta^  was  the  only  Bourbon  prince  of  a  liberal 
turn  of  mind.  On  Napoleon^s  retnm  from  Elba^ 
Louis  Philippe  went  to  Lyons  to  cooperate 
with  the  count  of  Artoia,  and  was  subsequently 
commander-in-chief  in  the  N.  departments  un- 
til March  24,  when  he  retired  to  England.  After 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
remained  there  until  Oct.  18,  1815,  when  his 
protest  against  the  reactionary  policy  of  Louia 
XYin.  became  once  more  the  signal  for  bis 
retreat  to  Twickenham.  In  Feb.  1817,  he  at 
length  obtained  permission  to  return  to  France, 
but  the  title  of  royal  highness  was  not  accorded 
to  him  until  the  accession  of  Charles  X.  in 
1824.  With  the  latter  he  was  personally  on 
friendly  terms,  but  vainly  urged  him  to  liberal- 
ize his  policy.  Louis  Philippe  looked  upon  the 
support  of  the  middle  classes  or  haurgeoiMie  as 
the  only  substantial  guaranty  for  safety  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  republicanism  and  ab- 
solutism. At  the  same  time  his  generous 
hospitality  to  politicians,  men  of  letters,  and 
artistSj  contrasted  favorably  with  the  rigid 
exclusiveness  of  the  court  of  Charles  X.  The 
charms  of  his  conversation  fascinated  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him,  and  he  won  public 
favor  by  the  amenity  of  his  manners  and  by 
the  virtues  of  bis  domestic  life.  Indeed,  in  his 
devotion  to  his  wife  and  children  and  in  the 
thrifty  management  of  his  vast  estates,  he  dis- 
played those  qualities  which  are  most  highly 
valued  and  best  understood  by  the  middle 
classes,  whOe  with  all  his  pride  of  birth  he  had 
little  or  nothing  of  the  hanghtmess  which  they 
abhor  in  princes  and  nobles.  During  the  revo- 
lution of  July,  1830,  his  name  occurred  to  Laf- 
fitte,  B6ranger,  and  other  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment, as  the  only  one  which  could  rally  the 
nation  in  support  of  constitutional  monarchy ; 
and  after  some  hesitation  Louis  Philippe  ac- 
cepted the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  his  public  reception  at  the  Hotel  de 
Yille  taking  place  on  July  81,  where  toother 
with  Lafayette  he  appefu*ed  at  the  window 
with  a  tricolor  fiag.  ana  the  general  embraced 
the  duke.  A  provisional  public  administration 
was  formed,  including  Dupont  (de  TEnre),  Gen. 
Gerard.  Baron  Louis,  and  Guijsot,  the  last  two 
names  oeing  much  commented  unon  on  acooimt 
of  their  associations  with  the  ola  dynasty.  At 
the  sltthig  of  the  ohambers  on  Aug.  7  the  oon» 
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adtntion  was  modified,  the  forfeitare  of  the  old 
dynasty  pronounced,  and  a  new  one  instituted^ 
219  oat  of  262  votes  electing  Louis  Philippe  as 
king  of  the  French.  The  i>eers  approved  the 
action  of  the  deputies,  notwithstanding  the  elo- 
quent remonstrances  of  Ch&teauhriand.  Tlie 
solemn  transfer  of  the  crown  took  place  on 
Aug.  9  in  the  Palais  Bonrhon,  at  a  royal  sSanee 
of  both  chambers,  when  Louis  Philippe  made 
his  entry  to  the  sound  of  the  Mar$eutai9e  and 
the  noise  of  cannon  fired  at  the  Invalides,  ac- 
cepting the  crown,  and,  amid  cries  of  Vivs  le  roi^ 
swearing  faithfully  to  observe  the  modified  char- 
ter. One  of  the  first  acts  of  Louis  Philippe 
was  the  nomination  (Sept.  4, 1880)  of  Talleyrand 
as  ambassador  to  London,  which  bound  fYench 
diplomacy  to  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties 
of  1815  and  the  renunciation  of  the  Russian  alli- 
ance, and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  between 
France  and  England.  The  first  6  years  of  his 
reign  were  spent  in  combating  the  legitimist. 
Bonapartist,  and  republican  parties.  The  trial 
of  the  ex-ministers  of  Obarles  X.  gave  rise  to 
serious  disturbances,  in  appeasing  which  Lafay- 
ette compromised  his  popularity  and  forfeited 
his  commandership  of  the  national  guard,  to 
the  great  relief  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  feared 
the  influence  of  the  man  who  had  ushered  him 
into  power.  Guizot  De  Bro^lie,  and  their 
friends,  the  so  called  doctrinatre$y  were  dis- 
missed, and  LaflOitte  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  (Nov.  2, 1880).  Universal  suf- 
frage was  rejected,  but  a  new  electoral  law  was 
passed,  which  became  the  basis  of  what  Guizot 
called  the  middle  dass  tory  party.  The  leader 
of  this  party,  Casimir  P6rier,  succeeded  Laflfttte, 
March  18, 1831,  and  remained  prime  minister 
nntil  his  death  in  May,  1882.  An  exciting  dis- 
cussion was  opened  in  the  chambers  about  a 
Programme  which  Louis  Philippe  is  alleged  to 
ave  shown  to  Lafayette  in  1880,  and  contain- 
ing terms  of  government  far  more  liberal  than 
those  of  his  actual  administration.  Poland  was 
left  to  her  fate,  and  after  the  occupation  of  the 
Polish  capital  by  the  Russians,  the  announce* 
ment  that  *^  order  reigns  in  Warsaw'^  was  made 
in  the  chamber  by  Oount  Sebastian!.  Paris  be- 
came the  scene  of  an  insurrection  during  the 
Mineral  of  Gen.  Lamarque  (June,  1882).  This 
having  been  put  down  by  force  c^  arms,  a  new 
administration  was  formed  by  Soult,  Oct.  11, 
1882,  including  De  Broglie.  Gnizot,  and  Thiers, 
and  which,  with  some  modifications,  continued 
in  power  nntil  Feb.  22, 1886.  It  remained  on 
the  whole  faithful  to  the  jtute  tnilieu  policy  of 
Louis  Philippe  in  home  affairs,  in  steering 
between  the  extremes  of  parties,  and  to  his 
paix  d  t&utprix  policy  in  foreign  affairs.  The 
^gian  revolution  was  settled  by  the  choice 
as  king  of  Leopold  of  Saxe-Ooburg,  whose  re- 
lation with  Louis  Philippe  became  still  more 
intimate  by  his  marriage  with  his  daughter, 
the  princess  Louise ;  and  a  French  army  nnder 
Gerard  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  and  after 
ftn  obstinate  siege  conquered  the  citadel  of  Ant* 
werp  for  Leopold  pec.  1882).    In  Italy  the 


influence  of  Austria  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
occupation  of  Ancona  (Feb.  1882).  A  quadru- 
ple alliance  between  France,  England,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  was  signed  in  1884.  Publio 
order  was  especially  threatened  by  the  criers  or 
vendors  of  mfiammatory  publications,  and  a 
law  makins  a  license  requisite  for  the  exercise 
of  that  calling  was  passed,  but  not  without  caus- 
ing disturbances.  A  new  system  of  primary 
education  was  introduced,  savings  banks  were 
established,  and  other  kindred  measures  passed ; 
but  the  revolutionary  spirit,  although  curbed, 
was  not  crushed,  and  Louis  Philippe^  situation 
was  surrounded  with  great  perils,  as  attested 
by  the  bloody  insurrections  at  Lyons  (1881  and 
1834),  Grenoble,  and  Paris  (1884),  republican 
conspiracies  by  the  elder  Gavaignac,  Marrast, 
and  others,  the  attempted  insurrection  in  the 
west  of  the  kingdom  by  the  duchess  of  Berry 
(1882),  who  was  punished  by  imprisonment 
in  the  fortress  of  ]Blaye,  and  especially  by  the 
numerous  attempts  upon  the  king's  life,  the 
most  formidable  of  which  was  that  of  Fieschi, 
July  28,  1885.  This  man,  who  was  bom  in 
Corsica  in  1790,  had  been  a  soldier,  but  after- 
ward led  the  life  of  a  spy  and  vagabond,  and 
was  connected  with  various  political  conspir- 
acies. In  concert  with  Morey  and  P^pin  he 
exploded  an  infernal  machine  with  22  gun  bar- 
rels, and  containing  numberless  projectiles,  from 
a  house  in  the  boulevard  du  Temple  at  the 
king,  while  the  latter  was  engaged  in  holding  a 
military  review.  The  king  barelv  escaped  with 
his  life,  and  Marshal  Mortier  and  a  number  of 
persons  near  him  were  killed  on  the  spot.  Pl- 
eschi  and  his  accomplices  were  executed,  Feb. 
16, 1886.  An  attempted  military  insurrection 
at  Strasbourg  in  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon,  as  a 
pretender  to  the  throne,  was  easily  suppressed. 
From  without  Louis  Philippe  was  met  by  the  dis- 
trust of  the  foreign  powers,  especially  <^  Russia, 
concerning  the  staoility  of  his  government. 
From  1886  to  the  end  of  1840  the  history  of  his 
reign  is  that  of  contests  between  him  and  the 
chambers,  and  of  rivalries  between  Thiers,  Gui- 
zot, Mol6,  and  Soult^  who  were  successively  at 
the  head  of  the  administration.  Thiers  with- 
drew on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  king 
and  of  the  chambers  to  his  views  about  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  of  other 
countries,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Guizot-M(d6 
cabinet  was  hastened  by  the  opposition  to  Louis 
Philippe's  demands  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  family.  Under  the  Mol6  administration,  a 
general  anmesty  was  granted  on  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  Helena 
of  Mecklenburg  (May  80, 1887) ;  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  national  museum  of  Versailles,  which 
was  inaugurated  June  10,  was  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign.  A  co- 
alition of  Guizot,  Thiers.  Odilon  Barrot,  Ber- 
ryer.  and  Gamier-Pag^  led  to  the  downfall  of 
Mole  and  to  a  ministerial  crisis,  'which  ended 
in  placin||f  power  in  the  hands  of  Soult,  who 
was  in  his  turn  supplanted  by  Thiers  (March 
1, 1840).    During  ms  administration  the  second 
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attempt  of  Lofiiis  Napoleon  to  excite  an  insor- 
rection  in  his  own  behalf  took  place  at  Bou- 
logne, in  consequence  of  which  that  prince  was 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Horn.  Strikes  and 
riots  among  the  working  classes  were  rife  at  the 
time,  and  new  names  were  added  to  the  list  of 
fanatics  or  maniacs  who  conspired  a^^st  the 
life  of  Louis  Philippe.  But  the  principal  diffi- 
cnlties  of  Thiers's  administration  were  in  con- 
nection with  the  conflict  between  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt  and  the  sultan.  Thiers  wished  France 
to  interfere  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  really 
commenced  extraordinary  armaments ;  but  find- 
ing himself  once  more  at  variance  with  the  peace 
pdicy  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  new  admmistration 
under  Soult  and  Guizot  was  formed  (Oct.  29, 
1640).  Henceforth,  until  the  revolution  of 
1848,  Soult  remained  in  power,  but  few  medi- 
cations taking  place  in  his  cabinet,  of  which 
Guizot  was  the  master  spirit,  and  Duch&tel 
and  Villemain  eminent  members.  Conspicuous 
among  the  measures  of  the  administration  was 
the  fortification  of  Paris,  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  Thiers,  and  the  law  of  1842  for  the 
establishment  of  the  great  railway  lines.  Jn 
1840  (Dec.  15)  the  body  of  Napoleon  I.  was 
brought  to  Paris  by  the  prince  de  Joinville,  and 
interred  in  the  Invalides.  The  peace  at  home 
was  on  the  whole  not  materially  broken,  while 
the  war  in  Algeria  was  carried  on  witibi  con- 
tinued energy,  leading  also  to  a  short  war 
with  Morocco  (1844) ;  but  domestic  afflictions 
overtook  Louis  Philippe,  who  had  already  been 
plunged  in  sorrow  in  1889  by  the  death  of  his 
accomplished  daughter  Marie,  and  who  was  still 
more  severely  tried  in  1842  by  the  loss  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  whose  life  might  have  possibly 
averted  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  whose 
death  was  justiy  considered  as  a  nations! 
calamity.  In  foreign  affairs  the  long  cherLelied 
entente  eardiale  with  England  reached  its  cli- 
max in  1848-^6,  when  visits  were  exchanged 
between  the  queen  of  England  and  Louis  Phi- 
lippe ;  but  it  was  shaken  by  the  Pritchard  in- 
demnity question,  and  seriously  broken  by  the 
Spanish  marriages,  in  which  Louis  Philippe  is 
said  to  have  taken  a  selfish  and  sinister  part. 
The  great  glory  of  his  reign,  however,  was  the 
conquest  of  Abd  el  Eader,  tiie  colonization  of  AI- 
l^ers,  and  the  formation  of  an  army  and  a  school 
of  generals  who  have  since  added  new  lustre 
to  the  arms  of  France.  Compared  with  the 
convulsions  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  the 
Soult-Guizot  administration  was  marked  by 
cahn  and  prosperity.  In  1847,  however,  the 
shortness  of  the  crops  entailed  much  suffering 
upon  the  people.  Scarcity  caused  disturbances, 
and  breaa  riots  broke  out  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Banquets  for  the  discussion  of 
political  reforms  were  proposed.  One  an- 
noQuced  to  be  held  Feb.  22, 1848,  was  opposed 
by  the  government,  but  Odilou  Barrot,  Ledru- 
Rollin,  and  other  popular  leaders  insisted  upon 
its  taking  place.  Louis  Philippe,  unconscious 
of  the  comhig  storm,  was  reluctant  to  see  it 
suppressed  by  force  of  arms,  and  at  length 


(Feb.  28),  when  it  beoaoae  necessary  for  the 
government  to  call  the  nationsl  guard  to  its 
assistance,  that  body  answered  with  shouts  of 
Vwe  la  re/orme.  Numberless  barricades  sprang 
up  in  almost  every  quarter  of  Paris;  the 
king^s  abdication  in  favor  of  his  grandson  came 
too  late,  his  throne  was  burned  on  the  Phioe 
de  la  Concorde,  and  the  chamber  of  deputies 
finally  sanctioned  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy (Feb.  24).  On  the  nooming  of  Feb.  25, 
when  the  old  monarch  with  some  members  of 
his  family  had  already  fied  from  the  capital,  he 
was  apprised  of  the  proclamation  of  the  repub- 
lic. With  great  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  Seine  with  lus  wife  ttom  Honflenr  to 
Havre  under  the  name  of  Smith.  From  thence 
he  was  carried  by  a  steamer  sent  for  his  use  by 
the  English  government,  and  arrived  on  March 
4  at  Claremont  the  palace  of  the  king  of  the 
Belgians,  near  London,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

LOUISA.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Ya.,  bounded 
N.  by  the  North  Anna  river,  and  dnuned  by  the 
South  Anna  and  littie  rivers ;  area,  670  so.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1850, 16,691,  of  whom  9,864  were  slayea. 
The  8ur£SEM»  is  hilly,  aiid  the  soil  somewhat  ex- 
hausted. It  contains  gold  mines,  which  have, 
however,  not  been  found  profitable.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  199,521  bushels  of  wheats 
877,288  of  Indian  corn,  1,584^285  lbs.  of  tobacoo^ 
and  28,427  of  wooL  There  were  26  churches^ 
and  462  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Yidue 
of  real  estate  in  1856,  $8,450,886 ;  increase  since 
1850, 81  per  cent.  Capital,  Louisa  Court  House. 
II.  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  Iowa,  bordered  on  the  £.  by 
the  Mississippi,  and  intersected  by  the  Iowa 
river;  area,  542  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 10,805. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  especially  on  the  borders 
of  the  streams.  The  productions  in  1859  were 
67,186  bushels  of  wheat,  8,210  of  oats^  588,624 
of  Indian  corn,  18,086  of  potatoes,  and  9,371 
tons  of  hav.    Capital,  Wapello. 

LOUISA  (LuiSB  AuaxrsTB  WiLHSLicm  Ama- 
ub),  queen  of  Prussia,  bom  in  Hanover,  March 
10, 1776,  died  at  the  palace  of  Hohenzieritz, 
near   Strelitz,  July  19,  1810.     She  was   the 


daughter  of  Duke  Charles  of  Mecklenbu^ 
Strelitz.  After  the  death  of  her  mother  in 
1782,  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of  her 
grandmother  the  landgravine  of  Hesse-Dann- 
stadt,  and  received  an  excellent  private  educa- 
tion. She  was  married,  Dec.  24^  1793.  to  tiie 
crown  prince  of  Prussia,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1797  as  Firederic  William  HI.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1806  she  aocompanied 
him  to  Thuringia,  and  after  the  battie  or  Jena 
to  KOnigsberg.  After  the  fatal  battle  of  Fried- 
land  in  1807  she  visited  Napoleon  at  Tikit, 
with  a  view  of  obtuning  for  Prussia  favormble 
conditions  of  peace;  but  not  succeeding  in  her 
negotiation,  she  rejoined  her  husband  at  Memd, 
and  in  1808  returned  with  him  to  Ednigsbei^ 
from  whence  she  proceeded  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  St.  Petersbui^.  She  went  to  Berlin  ia 
1809,  and  died  the  next  year  while  on  a  visit 
to  her  father  at  Strelitz.    Oarlyle  in  his  *^  Fred- 
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erio  the  Great"  refers  to  her  as  *Hhe  fiunons 
Queen  Louisa  of  Pmssia,  beautifol  to  look  upon, 
and  who  showed  herself  a  heroine  in  Napo- 
leon's times."  She  was  greatly  beloved  by 
the  Pmssian  people. 

LOmSBURG,  a  town  of  the  British  colony 
of  Gape  Breton,  ntoated  on  the  8.  E.  side  of  the 
island,  in  lat  45"*  54'  K,  long.  59''  52'  W.  Its 
present  population  consists  of  only  a  few  fisher- 
men. After  the  surrender  of  tiie  French  settle- 
ments in  NoYa  Scotia  to  England  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  in  1718,  emigrants  fromuioee  settle- 
ments occupied  the  coasts  of  the  neighboring 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  Louisburg,  so  named 
in  honor  of  Louis  XIY.,  began  to  be  fortified 
by  the  French  government  on  a  gigantic  scale 
with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  strongest 
fortress  in  America,  and  a  commanding  naval, 
fishing,  and  commercial  station.  The  town  was 
about  2i  m.  in' circumference,  and  stood  upon  a 
neck  on  the  S.  side  of  the  harbor,  a  beantiM 
and  eztennve  land-locked  basin  with  an  en- 
trance half  a  mile  broad.  It  was  fortified  by  a 
wall  from  80  to  86  feet  high,  with  aditoh  80  feet 
broad.  The  main  works  mounted  65  heavy 
oannon  and  16  mortars.  On  Goat  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor  was  a  battery  of  80gnns, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor  opposite  the 
entrance  was  another  called  the  royal  battery, 
which  mounted  also  80  guns.  A  lighthouse 
▼isible  15  miles  at  sea  stood  on  a  high  cliff  op- 
posite the  island  battery.  The  town  was  laid 
out  in  regular  squares,  with  broad  streets,  and 
houses  built  mostly  of  wood,  but  many  of  stone. 
The  fortifications  had  been  nearly  80  years 
in  building,  and  had  cost  the  French  govern- 
ment upward  of  $5,000,000.  The  neighbor- 
hood of  Louisburg  caused  great  uneadness  in 
Kew  England,  whose  important  interest  in  the 
fisheries  was  threatened  with  entire  ruin  by  the 
privateers  who  found  refuge  in  its  spacious  har- 
bor. In  1745,  Great  Britain  being  at  war  with 
France,  Gov.  Shirley  of  Massachusetts  devised 
a  plan  for  taking  Louisburg,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  legislature  of  that  province  in  secret 
aesaion  by  a  minority  of  one  vote.  Forces  were 
promptiy  raised,  and  William  PeppereU,  a  mer- 
chant of  Elttery,  was  appointed  commander* 
Connecticut  sent  516  men,  New  Hampshire  804^ 
and  Massachusetts  8,250.  Embarked  in  100 
New  Enffland  vessels,  and  supported  by  a  Brit- 
ish squadron  under  Oommoaore  Warren,  they 
landed  near  Louisburg  on  April  80.  The  place 
was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  1,600  men  com- 
manded by  Duchambon.  A  detachment  sta- 
tioned in  the  royal  battery  on  the  shore  of  the 
harbor  was  struck  with  panic  at  the  approach 
of  the  New  Hampshire  troops  led  by  William 
Vaughan,  and  spiked  their  guns  and  abandoned 
tiieir  post  in  the  night  Vaughan  took  posses- 
sion of  it  next  mornUig,  and  beat  off  the  French 
who  attempted  to  recover  it.  Mi^or  Seth  Pom* 
rov,  a  gunsmith  from  Northampton,  with  20 
other  smiths,  succeeded  in  drilling  out  the  oan- 
non, and  fire  was  soon  opened  on  the  city. 
The  siege,  though  prosecuted  with  eneigy  and 
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vigilance,  was  conducted  in  the  most  irregular 
and  unscientific  maimer.  '^The  troops,''  saya 
Bancroft,  ^^made  a  Jest  of  technical  military 
terms;  they  laughed  at  proposals  for  zigisaga 
and  epaulements.  •  •  .  .  The  men  knew  littie 
of  strict  discipline ;  they  had  no  fixed  encamp- 
ment; destitute  of  tents  to  keep  off  the  fogs 
and  dews,  their  lodgings  were  turf  and  bruSk 
houses;  their  bed  was  the  earth — dangerous 
resting  place  for  those  of  the  people  unacquaint- 
ed with  lying  in  the  wooos.  ....  Ail  day 
long,  the  men,  if  not  on  duty,  were  busy  with 
amusements — ^firing  at  marks,  fishing,  fowling^ 
wrestiing,  racing,  or  running  after  balls  shot 
from  the  enemy's  suns."  At  length,  on  May 
18,  a  large  French  ship  of  war  laden  with  mili- 
tary stores  for  the  supply  of  the  giu'rison,  and 
wltii  a  body  of  troops  on  board,  was  intercepted 
and  taken  by  the  English  fleet.  Disheartened 
by  this  disaster,  and  alarmed  by  the  erection  of 
a  battery  on  the  lighthouse  diff  which  c<mi- 
manded  Goat  islano,  the  French  commandant 
Duchambon  capitulated  on  June  17,  the  49th 
day  of  the  siege.    This  achievement  called  fitnth 

f'eat  r^oicin^  in  New  England  and  in  New 
ork  and  Philadelphia,  and  its  influence  was 
felt  80  years  later  at  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  OoL  Gridley,  who  planned  Pep- 
pereU's  batteries,  laid  out  the  American  m- 
trenchments  at  Bunker  hill;  the  same  old 
drums  that  beat  on  the  triumphal  entrance  of 
the  New  En^anders  into  Louisburg,  June  17, 
1745,  beat  at  Bunker  hill,  June  17,  1775 ;  and 
when  Gen.  Grage  was  erecting  breastworks  on 
Boston  neck,  "  the  provincial  troops  sneeringly 
remarked  that  his  mud  walls  were  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  stone  walls  of  old  Louisbuiig.'* 
In  England,  the  news  was  received  with  bon- 
fires and  illuminations  in  London  and  other 
cities ;  and  such  was  the  impression  made  by 
the  exploit,  that  it  was  considered  an  equivalent 
for  all  the  successes  of  the  French  upon  the 
continent,  and  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
declared  that  ^*  if  France  were  master  of  Ports- 
mouth he  wonld  hang  the  man  who  should  give 
Oape  Breton  in  exchange."  Nevertheless,  by 
tiie  peace  of  Aix  la  Ohapelle  in  1748,  Louisbura 
was  restored  to  France.  In  1757,  during  the  7 
years'  war,  the  earl  of  London,  British  com- 
mander-in-chief in  North  America,  collected  at 
Halifax  a  force  of  6,000  regulars,  4.000  provin- 
oud  troops  from  New  England,  and  large  numr 
bers  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  for  an 
attack  on  the  fortress ;  but  on  learning  that  the 
ffarrison  counted  of  6,000  regdar  soldiers,  and 
tiiat  17  French  line-of-battie  ships  were  moored 
in  the  harbor,  he  abandoned  the  project.  A  sec- 
ond expedition  under  Gen.  Amherst,  oonnsting 
of  14,000  men  and  a  fieet  of  20  ships  of  the  line 
and  18  firigates,  sailedfrom  Halifax,  May  28, 1758, 
against  louisburg,  which  was  defended  by  the 
chevalier  de  Drucourt  with  8,100  men.  The  har^ 
bor  beinff  secured  against  attack  by  a  fleet  of  8 
ships,  and  the  entrance  blocked  by  8  sunken  frig- 
ateS)  a  landmg  was  effected  at  the  creek  of  Gor- 
moran,  June  8,  and  Gen.  Wolfe,  who  afterward 
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took  Quebec,  adyftnced  with  2,000  men  against 
a  detached  post,  which  was  abandoned  at  his  ap- 
proach. Strong  batteries  were  erected  here, 
and  also  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  and 
a  heavy  cannonade  directed  against  the  town  and 
tiie  shipping  in  the  harbor.  Three  of  the  large 
men-of-war  were  at  length  set  on  fire  by  bombs, 
and  two  others  captured  by  boats.  Breaches 
were  made  in  the  walls,  and  after  a  gallant  de- 
fence the  garrison  surrendered,  July  26,  and, 
together  with  sailors  and  marines,  amounting 
collectively  to  6,687  men;  were  carried  prison- 
ers to  England.  The  town  was  almost  a  heap 
of  ruins.  The  inhabitants  were  transported  to 
France  in  English  ships,  and  the  fortifications 
were  soon  after  demolished  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment. 

LOUISIANA,  one  of  the  gulf  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  4th  among  the  new 
states  admitted  under  the  federal  constitution, 
lying  between  lat  28**  60'  and  88*"  K,  and  long. 
88''  40'  and  94''  10'  W. ;  extreme  length  E.  and 
W.  290  m.,  extreme  width  K  and  S.  200  m.; 
area,  41,266  sq.  m.,  or  26,408,200  acres.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  Arkansas  (on  the  88d  parallel) 
and  Mississippi  (on  the  81st  parallel) ;  E.  by 
Misrissippi,  from  which  above  lat.  81"^  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  below  lat 
81'  by  rearl  river;  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico; 
and  W.  by  Texas,  from  which  through  the  south- 
em  two  thirds  of  the  line  it  is  separated  by  the 
Sabine  river  and  bay.  Louisiana  is  divided 
into  48  parishes  (corresponding  to  the  counties 
of  other  states),  viz. :  Ascension,  Assumption, 
Avoyelles,  Baton  Rouge  East,  Baton  Kouge 
West,  Bienville,  Bosier,  Oaddo,  Oalcasieu,  Oald- 
well,  Oarroll,  Catahoula,  Claiborne,  Concordia, 
De  Soto,  Feliciana  East,  Feliciana  West,  Frank- 
lin, Iberville,  Jackson^  Jefferson,  Lafayette, 
Lafourche,  livingston,  Madison,  Morehouse, 
Natchitoches,  (Means,  Ouachita  (Washita), 
Plaquemine,  Pointe  Couple.  Rapides,  Sabine,  St. 
Bernard,  St  Charles,  St  Helena,  St  Jame&  St. 
John  Baptist,  St  Landry,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary, 
St  Tammany,  Tensas,  Terrebonne,  Union,  Ver- 
milion, Washington,  Winn. — ^New  Orleans,  the 
chief  city  of  Louisiana  and  the  commercial  de- 
pot of  the  great  central  valley  of  the  United 
States,  is  situated  on  the  K  bank  of  the  Missis- 
rippi  106  m.  from  the  sea.  Baton  Rouge,  180 
m.  above  New  Orleans,  is  the  political  capital. 
The  other  more  important  towns  are  Alexan- 
dria, on  the  Red  nver;  Algiers  and  Gretna, 
opposite  New  Orleans;  Bayou  Sara  and  St 
IVancisville,  on  the  bayou  Sara ;  CarroUton,  7  m. 
above  New  Orleans;  Donaldisonville,  on  the 
Mississippi,  formerly  the  capital;  Franklin,  on 
the  bayou  Teche;  Harrisonburg  and  Monroe, 
on  the  Washita  river ;  Lakeport,  on  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  behind  New  Orleans;  MadisonviUe, 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  same  lake ;  Natchitoches, 
on  the  Red  river;  New  Iberia,  on  the  bayou 
Teche ;  Plaquemine,  on  the  Mississippi ;  Pointe 
Coup^  on  the  Mississippi  opposite  Bayou  Sara ; 
Proctorsville,  on  the  S.  iftiore  of  Lake  Bornie ; 
St  Martinsville,  on  Bayou  Teche ;  YermiMon- 


ville,  near  Yermilion  river ;  Shreveport,  on  the 
Red  river  below  the  ^' great  nStf  and  Thibo- 
deauxviUe,  on  the  bayou  Lafourche.— The  pop- 
ulation of  the  state  in  1810  and  at  sabseqaent 
decennial  periods,  and  in  1855,  was  as  foUovg; 
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Of  the  population  in  1850,  274,596  were  rnsks 
and  248,166  females,  viz. :  whites— males  UV 
248,  and  females  114^248;  free  colored  (8,S79 
blacks  and  14,088  mulattoe8)-'ma]es  7,479,  and 
females  9,988 ;  slaves  (224,974  blacks  and  19,- 
885  mulattoesV- males  125,874,  and  femaleB 
118,936.  Dwellings,  49,101 ;  families,  54^111 
Density  of  population,  12.55  to  the  square  mile ; 
proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  Union,  2.28  per 
cent.  Of  the  total  population  in  1850, 12,282 
were  under  1  year  of  age ;  1  and  under  6, 61,- 
202 ;  5  and  under  10,  66,468;  10  and  under  15, 
67,828;  15  and  under  20, 47,770 ;  20  and  under 
80, 108,224;  80  and  under  40,  88,544;  40  and 
under  60,  46,251 ;  60  and  under  60,  21,168;  60 
and  under  70,  9,745;  70  and  imder  80,  8,146; 
80  and  under  90,  941  (slaves  544);  90  and 
under  100,  265  (slaves  140) ;  100  and  upward, 
176  (slaves  128) ;  unknown.  828.  Of  the  free 
population,  145,474  were  bom  in  Louisiana, 
60,447  in  other  states,  and  66,418  in  foreign 
countries.  Of  those  bom  in  other  states,  Wsr 
sissippi  contributed  10,918,  Alabaoaa  7,846, 
Georgia  5,917,  New  York  6,610,  South  Carolina 
4,588,  Tennessee  8,862,  Virginia  8,216,  North 
Carolina  2,928,  Kentucky  2,968,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania 2,498;  in  foreign  countries,  Germany 
17,887,  France  11,452,  Great  Britain  4^794^  Ire- 
land 24,266,  and  Spun  1,417.  Deaf  and  dnmt^ 
117  (white  82,  free  colored  8,  slaves  82) ;  blind, 
214  (white  72,  free  colored  20,  sUves  122); 
insane,  200  (white  144,  free  colored  11,  slaves 
45) ;  idiotic,  174  (white  106,  free  colored  6, 
slaves  62).  The  number  of  sUveholders  wm 
20,670,  viz. :  holding  1  slave,  4,797;  1  m 
under  6,  6,072 ;  5  and  under  10,  4,827;  10  anfl 
under  20,  2,652 ;  20  and  under  50, 1,774;  W 
and  under  100,  728;  100  and  under  200,  274; 
fix)m  200  to  800,  86 ;  from  800  to  500, 6;  fr«n 
600  to  1,000,  4.  Of  77,178  white  and  free 
colored  males  over  16  years  of  age  in  185(\ 
82,879  were  employed  in  commerce,  trad^ 
manufactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining; 
18,689  in  agriculture;  16,264  in  labor  not  agn- 
cultural ;  45  in  the  army ;  4,268  in  sea  and  river 
navigation ;  1,627  in  law,  medicine,  and  dlTinitj; 
2,444  in  other  pursuits  i^equiring  education ;  811 
in  government  civil  service;  608  in  domestic 
service ;  and  488  in  other  occupations.  The 
number  employed  in  manufiaoturing  estahlish- 
ments  producing  more  than  $500  per  annum 
was  6,487.  The  federal  population  in  1860  was 
419,886,  and  entitied  LoniaUna  to  4repre9eota- 
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lives  Iq  congresB. — ^Louisiana  has  a  coast  line  of 
1,256  m.  on  tlie  ffnlf  of  Mexico.  This  includes  the 
manj  irregular  hays  and  other  indentations,  hut 
not  itie  islands  helon^ng  to  the  state,  which  have 
an  aggregate  coast  line  of  994  m.  Toward  the 
S.  K  extremity  of  the  state  lies  Lake  Borgne, 
which  is  properly  a  hay,  communicating  hy  two 
channels  witn  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Black  hay 
is  situated  to  the  S.  of  Lake  Boivne ;  Bay  Bonde 
and  West  hay  lie  on  either  hand  of  the  delta  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and  on  the  S.  coast  are  Bara- 
taria,  TimhaLier,  CaiUou,  Atchafalaya,  C6to- 
Blanche,  and  Vermilion  hays.  Although  the 
entire  coast  except  in  the  S.  W.  part  is  exceed- 
ingly irregular,  there  are  not  many  good  harhors. 
The  Ohandeleur  islands,  which  ue  opposite  the 
peninsula  of  St.  Bernard  parish,  hetween  Lake 
Borgne  and  Black  hay,  form  a  good  roadstead. 
Beside  numerous  ponds  and  lagoons  amons  the 
salt  marshes  which  line  the  S.  shores,  tiiere 
are  some  considerahle  lakes,  most  of  which  are 
expansions  of  the  rivers.  Of  these,  Oaddo  and 
Bistineau  in  the  N.  W.,  Oatahoula  in  the  centre, 
Ghetimaches  in  the  8.,  and  Maurepas  and  Pont- 
chartrain in  the  S.  E.,  are  the  largest.  The  last 
two  are  expansions  of  the  Amite  river. — Louis- 
iana is  ahundantity  supplied  with  large  rivers. 
The  Mississippi  forms  the  N.  half  of  its  E. 
boundary,  and  then  entering  the  state  crosses 
it  in  a  8.  £.  direction  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  its 
mouth  forming  a  delta.  About  800  m.  of  its 
course  belongs  whollv  or  in  part  to  Louisiana. 
Its  W.  bank  is  flooded  at  high  water.  It  begins 
to  send  off  branches  to  the  gulf  near  the  point 
where  it  enters  the  state,  and  the  whole  B.  £. 
portion  of  the  country  l^ng  on  its  light  bank 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  delta.  The  Red 
river  enters  from  Arkansas  in  the  N.  W.,  and 
joins  the  Mississippi  near  the  outflowing  of  the 
Atchafidaya,  the  mt  of  the  deltoid  arms.  It 
receives  on  its  K.  bank  the  Washita  or  Black 
and  several  smaller  streams.  The  8.  W.  part 
of  the  state  is  drained  by  the  8abine,  forming 
the  boundary  with  Texas,  the  Oalcasieu,  ana 
the  Mermenteau.  On  the  8.  £.  is  the  Pearl  river, 
marking  the  frontier  of  Mississippi. — ^The  face 
of  the  country  is  generally  low  and  level,  no- 
where attaining  an  elevation  of  more  than  200 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  Catahoula  parish  the 
elevation  is  only  68  feet  above  the  gulf,  while 
in  the  8.  part  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  state 
lies  but  10  f(9et  above  the  sea,  and  is  annually 
inundated  by  the  sprinff  floods.  Most  of  the 
delta,  and  indeed  the  whole  8.  coast  as  far  as 
Texas,  is  consequently  occupied  by  salt  marshes. 
In  the  centre  are  vast  level  prairies,  and  in  the 
N.  and  W.  the  country  is  somewhat  broken  and 
diversified  by  low  hilly  ranges.  This  last  region, 
comprising  about  one  half  of  the  entire  state, 
consists  principally  of  pine  barrens,  yielding  an 
abundance  of  pitch  pme,  and  containing  also 
oak,  ehn,  ^n>i^8s,  honey  locust,  and  other  tim- 
ber. The  E.  comer  of  the  state,  lying  between 
the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  and  Uke  rontchar- 
train,  and  the  state  of  Mississippi,  resembles  the 
region  last  described  in  general  configuration  and 


forest  growth. — ^Louisiana  presents  many  fea- 
tures of  geological  interest.  In  ascending  the 
Mississippi,  its  banks,  protected  in  the  lower 
part  of  tne  river  by  levees,  first  rise  to  form  a 
natural  barrier  a  few  feet  above  the  highest 
level  of  the  river  at  Baton  Bouge ;  at  Port  Hud- 
son, 25  m.  fhrther  up,  the  blu&  are  nearly  100 
feet  high ;  and  at  Natchez  they  attain  a  height 
of  200  feet  The  sections  thus  exposed  by  the 
rivers  present  to  view  the  layers  of  day,  loam, 
sand,  pebbles,  and  ve^table  matter,  that  make 
up  the  alluvial  deposits  of  which  aU  the  lower 
portion  of  the  state  is  composed.  Among  these, 
as  at  Port  Hudson,  are  seen  at  different  levels 
the  lowest  at  the  level  of  low  water,  beds  of 
black  mud  with  standing  stumps  of  cypress  and 
other  trees,  which  must  have  grown  in  the 
roots  where  they  are  now  found.  Local  subai- 
dence  of  the  sur&ce  and  reSlevation  can  alone 
explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  repetition  of 
such  beds  at  aifferent  levels.  These  deposits  are 
characterized  by  land  and  fresh  water  sheila 
like  those  now  living  in  the  vicinity,  and  they 
also  contain  bones  of  the  mastodon,  me^alonyx, 
and  various  quadrupeds,  mostly  of  extinct  spe- 
cies. The  tertiary  of  the  eocene  period  is  met 
with  underlying  the  alluvial  beds  at  Yicksburg 
near  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  formation  is 
traced  westward,  extending  over  all  the  N.  part 
of  the  state,  and  nearly  as  fiir  8.  as  Alexandria 
on  the  Red  river.  Beds  of  brown  coal  are 
found  in  the  tertiiuy,  and  salt  springs  are  com- 
mon, some  of  which  have  been  worked ;  but 
the  mineral  productions  are  of  little  importance. 
(8ee  Mississippi  River.) — ^The  soil  of  the  river 
bottoms  is  exuberantly  fertile,  and  the  alluvial 
land  is  eanly  drained.  Most  of  it  is  heavily  tim- 
bered and  covered  with  an  undergrowth  of  cane. 
The  prairies  are  not  generally  productive,  and  in 
some  places  are  quite  barren.  The  climate  in 
winter,  owing  to  north  winds,  is  more  severe 
than  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  summers  are  long  and  hot,  and 
mephitic  exhalations  frt>m  the  marshes  in  au- 
tumn produce  yellow  fever  and  numerous  other 
diseases.  The  vegetable  productions  of  Louis- 
iana comprise,  among  forest  trees,  the  walnut, 
oak,  sassafras,  ash,  hickory,  poplar,  locust,  mul- 
berry, ma^olia,  Cottonwood,  buckeye,  papaw, 
cypress,  pme,  elm,  maple,  willow,  hackberry, 
pecan,  dogwood,  and  persimmon.  The  wila 
cane  grows  to  a  height  of  15  to  80  feet  The 
peach,  qoince,  plum,  and  fig  are  the  principal 
fruits.  The  apple  is  also  cultivated  in  tne  north. 
The  staples  of  agriculture  are  cotton,  sugar, 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco. 
Qood  pasturage  is  found  on  the  prairies.  In 
1857-8,  according  to  Champomier,  sugar  waa 
produced  in  23  parishes,  in  which  there  were 
1,294  sugar  houses  (938  worked  by  steam  and 
856  by  horse  power),  and  which  produced  279,- 
697  hhds.  or  807,666,700  lbs.  of  sugar.  8ugar 
culture  was  introduced  in  1751,  but  there  are 
no  reports  of  production  until  1828,  when 
88,000  hhds.  were  manufactured;  from  that 
year  to  1888  the  crops  varied  from  80,000  to 
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100,000  hhds.,  and  thence  to  1848  from  87,000 
to  240,000  hhds.  In  1849  the  crop  yielded 
247,923  hhds.,  and  thence  yearly,  to  1868  inclu- 
nye,  211,201,  286,547,  821,984,  449,824,  846,- 
086,  281,427,  78,976,  and  279,697  hhda.  The 
prodnct  of  Louisiana  is  very  uncertain ;  it  for- 
merly, says  Champomier,  reached  as  high  as 
8,000  or  4,000  lbs.,  and  in  some  cases  even  6,000 
lbs.  to  the  acre ;  bat  for  the  last  few  years 
it  has  often  ranged  as  low  as  500  to  1,000  lbs. 
Id.  Manritius  the  product  was  formerly  from 
2,000  to  2,600  lbs.  to  the  acre,  but  since  the 
application  of  goano  to  the  land  the  prodnct 
in  ordinary  seasons  is  6,000, 7,000,  or  even  8,000 
lbs.  The  assessors'  returns  in  1855  differ  some- 
what from  the  above,  and  show  that  in  that 
year  248,195  acres  of  land  were  cultivated  in 
sngar  cane,  and  produced  288,466  hds.  of  sugar 
and  1,285,888  bols.  of  molasses.  The  amount 
of  land  cultivated  in  cotton  in  the  same  year 
was  616,788  acres,  in  Indian  com  642,891  acres, 
and  in  rice  8,177  acres;  the  products  were 
868,077  bales  of  cotton,  10,717,080  bushels  of 
oora,  and  81,449  bbls.  of  rice.  According  to 
the  census  of  1860,  there  were  in  the  state  18,- 
^B2  farms  and  plantations  covering  4,989,043 
aeres,  of  which  only  1,590,025  acres  were  under 
cultivation.  These  were  valued  at  $75,814,898, 
and  the  implements  and  machinery  thereon  at 
$11,576,988.  The  live  stock  in  1850  consisted 
of  89,514  horses^  44,849  asses  and  mules,  105,- 
676  milch  cows,  54,968  working  oxen,  414,798 
other  cattle,  110,888  sheep,  and  697,801  swine, 
valued  altogether  at  $11,152.275 ;  and  the  value 
of  animals  slaughtered  in  tne  census  year  was 
$1,458,990.  The  products  of  agriculture  proper 
consisted  of  wheat  417,  rye  475,  oats  89,687, 
and  Indian  com  10,266,878  bushels;  potatoes, 
Irish,  96,682,  and  sweet,  1,428,458  bushels: 
hay,  26,752  tons;  hops,  125  lbs.;  clover  ana 
grass  seed,  99  bushels ;  products  of  market  gar- 
dens, $148,829,  and  of  orchards,  $22,859;  cane 
auffar  226,000  lbs.,  and  molasses  10,931,177 
gaUs. ;  ginned  cotton,  178,787  bales  of  1,000  lbs. ; 
rough  rice,  4,425,849  lbs. ;  tobacco,  26,878  lbs. ; 
butter  688,069,  and  cheese  1,957  lbs. ;  beeswax 
and  hon^,  96,701  lbs. ;  wool,  109,897  lbs.  The 
value  of  home  manuHactures  in  1840  was  $65,- 
190,  and  in  1850,  $189,282.  The  actual  crops 
per  acre  in  1849  were  as  follows :  Indian  com 
16  bushels,  rice  1,400  lbs.,  seed  cotton  550  lbs., 
Bweet  potatoes  176  bushels,  and  cane  sugar  1,000 
lbs.  The  number  of  cotton  plantations  was 
4^206,  and  of  sugar  planters  1,558.  The  total 
relne  of  agricultural  products  in  1840  was  $17,- 
976,017,  and  in  1860  only  $15,210,299.  Manu- 
ftchires,  mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts  were 
carried  on  in  1,017  establishments,  in  which  a 
capital  of  $5,818,074  was  hivested.  In  1849-'50 
the  value  of  raw  material  used  was  $2,968,988 ; 
the  number  of  hands  employed,  6,487,  viz., 
6,681  males  and  866  females,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $2,086,212 ;  and  the  value  of  products  was 
$7,820,948.— The  principal  exports  to  foreign 
countries  are  cotton,  jsugar,  and  agricultural 
productB  generally,  the  produce  not  only  of 


Louisiana,  but  also  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Missisnp^i  river,  and  a  lar^  portion  of  Texas 
and  Misosnppi,  all  of  which  are  tributary  to 
tiie  commerce  of  New  Orleans,  which  in  1860 
received  from  the  interior  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  $106,924,088,  in  1856  to  that  of  $117,- 
106,828,  and  in  1858  to  that  of  $167,155,646. 
The  great  bulk  of  this  is  exported  coastwise^ 
and  by  the  same  course  the  country  receives  its 
principal  imports  fh>m  the  Atlantic  ports.  The 
direct  foreign  commerce  of  New  Orieans  indeed 
is  comparatively  but  a  small  jportion  of  the 
whole  of  the  vast  trade  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 
The  tonnage  and  values  of  cargoes  to  and  from 
foreign  countries  for  tlie  10  years  ending  June 
30,  !8i50,  ;v-;  !■-•!■. 'ontod  in  the  iZ.-  ::.,  :J1c; 
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The  foreign  commerce  of  the  state  is  prindpaDj 
with  Great  Britain,  Cuba,  France,  Bremen, 
Spain,  Brazil,  and  Mexico.  In  1849  the  shipping 
owned  in  the  state  amounted  to  241,497  tons, 
of  which  146,418  tons  were  steam ;  and  in  1859 
to  219,622  tons,  of  which  78,620  tons  mst 
steam.  About  1,500  to  1,800  tons  of  shipping 
is  annually  built. — ^Within  a  few  years  a  nulroid 
has  been  constructed  from  New  Orleans  to  Can- 
ton, 206  m.  long,  at  a  coat  of  $7,142,568,  and  thk 
wiUi  its  connections  reaches  all  the  oonntry 
north  and  the  great  systems  ext^ding  to  ii^ 
Atlantic  and  to  the  westward.  Another  greit 
railroad  is  projected  from  New  Orleans  to  Booi- 
ton,  and  also  to  Shreveport  and  northern  Texas; 
and  about  80  m.  (cost  $5,877,525)  of  this  are 
already  in  operation.  There  are  also  several 
short  railroads.  The  state  has  several  caoab 
which  are  used  as  connectins  links  to  its  intenal 
navigable  waters.  Extemiuly  it  has  steamsiiqi 
communication  with  aXL  the  domestic  as  w^  as 
foreign  ports  of  the  gulf;  and  with  New  York.— 
On  Jan.  1, 1860,  Louisiana  had  19  banks,  tbefia- 
bilities  of  which  were .  capital  $24,215,689,  d^ 
culation  $2,147,689,  deposits  $22,686,781,  pro* 
fits  on  hand  $6,475,802,  total  $56,425,411;  and 
their  resources:  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  to^ 
$87,182,648,  specie  $15,847,268,  real  estate  Pr 
896,500,  total  $55,425,411.— The  govemmeotlf 
based  on  the  constitution  of  1862,  which  ^ 
rantees  the  right  of  voting  to  every  free  white 
male  citiasen  of  the  United  States  who  has  been 
one  vear  a  resident  of  the  state  and  of  ^ 
parish.  The  law-makmg  power  is  confided  to 
a  legislature  consisting  of  82  senators,  and  w 
more  than  100  nor  fewer  than  70  rq>resentar 
tives.  Senators  must  be  at  least  27  yearaof  age 
and  legal  citizens  of  the  state;  they  are  elected 
for  4  yeans  one  half  every  2d  year,  B^P'*?**' 
tatives  are  ohoaen  for  2  yeara^  are  required  to 
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be  21  years  of  age,  aod  like  fhe  senators  are 
paid  |4  a  day.  The  legislature  meets  animally, 
and  its  sessions  cannot  be  prolonged  over  60 
days.  The  governor  (salary  $4,000)  and  lien- 
tenant-governor  (salary  as  president  of  the  sen- 
ate, $8  a  day)  are  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes 
for  4  years^  and  are  required  to  be  85  years  of 
age  and  residents  of  the  state  for  15  years.  The 
principal  other  officers  are  the  secretary  of  state 
(saliury  ta^OO),  attorney-general  ($8,500),  treas- 
nrer  ($2,500).  auditor  of  accounts  ($1,000),  sur- 
veyor-general ($600),  superintendent  of  public 
education  ($2,000),  and  state  engineer  ($8,500). 
The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court^  pre- 
sided over  by  a  chief  justice  and  4  associate 
judges,  all  elected  by  the  people  for  10  years; 
18  district  courts,  and  6  special  district  courts 
in  New  Orleans.  Judges  of  the  inferior  courteL 
the  attorney-genera],  district  attorneys,  ana 
other  court  officers,  are  elected  by  the  people. 
In  civil  jurisprudence  Louisiana  has  adhered 
to  the  systems  of  law  which  prevmled  under 
the  Spanish  and  French  colonial  administra- 
tions. In  June,  1806,  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  appointing  Messrs,  James 
Brown  and  Louis  Moreau-Lislet  to  prepare  a 
civil  code  for  the  use  of  the  territory,  based 
npon  the  Spanish  civil  law,  which  still  prevailed 
there.  The  result  of  their  labors  was  the  code 
of  1808,  which  remained  in  force  until  1825, 
when  a  new  code,  based  npon  Uie  preceding, 
being  in  &ct  a  revision  of  it  with  the  addition 
of  many  articles  from  the  Code  NapoUon^  was 
substituted  for  it.  The  code  of  1825,  known 
as  the  Louisiana  civil  code,  was  digested  by 
Messrs.  Edward  Livingston  and  Moreau-Lislet. 
The  sources  of  revenue  are  direct  taxes,  sales 
of  public  lands,  and  licenses  of  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. The  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
Dec  81, 1858,  amounted  to  $1,810,741.60,  and 
the  total  resources,  including  a  remainder  from 
the  last  financial  term  ($1,058,058.76),  to  f^,- 
877,800.45.  The  expenditures  are  on  account 
of  the  public  debt,  schools,  the  leg^ature,  ex- 
ecutive and  Judiciary,  public  buildings,  charity 
hospital,  deaf  and  dumb,  orphans,  the  peniten* 
tiary,  &c.^  and  amounted  in  1858  to  $1,872,- 
058.48.  The  state  debt,  properly  so  called, 
amounted  on  Deo.  31,  1858,  to  $4,879,090.95; 
to  this  should  be  added  the  state's  liability  for 
the  property  banks,  $6,124,811.10,  and  for  the 
2d  municipality  of  New  Orleans,  $198,240,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $10,701,641.75.  To  this  period 
the  state  had  also  issued  $2,818,000  of  state 
bonds  to  rulroad  companies.  The  valuation  of 
taxable  property  in  1850  was  $220,165,172,  and 
in  1857,  $878,911,905.  In  the  latter  year  the 
tax  assessed  amounted  to  $1,898,849.61.  The 
principal  institutions  supported  wholly  or  irf 
part  by  the  state  are  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
Dlind  asylum  at  Baton  Bouge,  the  insane  asylum 
at  Jackson,  the  charity  hospital  at  New  Orleans, 
and  the  Louisiana  penitentiary  at  Baton  Bouge. 
— ^In  1850,  according  to  the  U.  S.  census,  there 
were  in  Louisiana  664  public  schools,  with  822 
teachers  and  25,046  scholars,  and  an  annual  in- 


come of  $849,679 ;  148  academies  and  private 
schools,  with  854  teachers  and  5,828  scholars^ 
and  an  annual  income  of  $198,077 ;  and  6  col- 
leges, with  41  professors  and  629  students,  and 
an  annual  income  of  $85,750.  The  number  of 
children  attending  school  as  returned  by  fami- 
lies was  84,057.  or  one  to  every  8.01  of  the  free 
population.  Tne  number  of  f^  persons  over 
20  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write 
was  24,610,  of  whom  21,221  were  white,  and 
8,889  me  colored  persons.  In  1856  the  number 
of  public  schools  in  the  state  was  749,  with  17,-* 
949  scholars,  and  18,472  children  were  attend- 
ing other  schools ;  the  total  school  population 
was  78,822.  The  school  fund  in  1859  amounted 
to  $899,500,  and  the  seminary  fund  to  $187,000; 
total,  $1,086,500.  These  are  invested  in  the 
state  debt.  The  constitution  provides  that 
^'free  schools  shall  be  established  throughout 
the  state ;  the  proceeds  of  lands  granted  for  the 
purpose  and  of  lands  escheated  to  the  state  shall 
be  held  as  a  permanent  fund,  on  whi<^  6  per 
cent  interest  shall  be  paid  by  the  state  for  the 
support  of  these  schools.'^  The  yearly  sum  of 
$250,000  is  now  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  such  schools,  and  is  derived  from  a  special 
tax  of  one  mill  on  the  doUar  and  a  poll  tax  of 
$1  on  each  white  male  inhabitant.  The  whole 
amount  apportioned  to  the  several  parishes  in 
1856  was  $812,235.  The  principal  collegiate 
and  profesuonal  schools  in  the  state  are  as  fol- 
lows :  the  university  of  Louisiana  (with  8  de- 
Sartments),  at  New  Orleans,  founded  in  1836 ; 
t.  Oharles  college,  at  Grand  Ooteau,  1888; 
Baton  Bouge  college,  at  Baton  Bouge,  1888; 
Franklin  college,  at  Opelonsas,  1889 ;  the  Cen- 
tenary college,  at  Jackson,  1845 ;  and  a  state 
seminary  near  Alexandria,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Yirginia  military  institute,  organized  in  1859, 
with  50  cadets,  and  capable  of  sustaining  200 
cadets,  annually.  The  number  of  churches  in  the 
state  in  1850  was  807,  viz. :  Baptist  77,  Ohristian 
8,  Episcopal  15,  Free  8,  German  Beformed  1, 
Jewish  1,  Methodist  125.  Presbyterian  18,  Boman 
Oatholic  55,  Union  6,  Universalist  1,  and  minor 
sects  2.  These  provided  accommodation  for 
109,615  persona,  and  as  property  were  valued 
at  $1,782,470.  The  newspi^r  and  periodical 
press  of  Louisiana  in  the  same  year  consisted  of 
55  distinct  publications,  of  which  11  were  issued 
daily,  6  tri-weekly,  87  weekly,  and  6  monthly;  of 
these,  18  were  literary,  6  neutral  and  independ- 
ent, 84  political,  1  religious,  and  1  scientific  The 
aggregate  issue  was  80,847  copies,  or  annually 
12,416,224  copies.  The  number  of  libraries 
(not  including  private)  was  10,  of  which  5  with 
9,800  volumes  were  public,  2  with  12,000  voir 
umes  school,  and  8  with  5,000  volumes  college 
libraries.  The  number  of  paupers  in  the  state 
on  June  1, 1850,  was  106.  and  the  number  sup- 
ported wholly  or  in  part  m  the  year  preceding 
had  been  428 ;  cost  $89,806.  The  number  of 
convicts  in  prison,  June  1, 1850,  was  266,  and 
the  number  oonvi<^  in  the  year  preceding  was 
297.  The  convicts  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
manufl&ctnre  of  cotton  and  hemp.-^The  Span- 
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iards  nayigated  the  golf  of  Mexico  for  two  cen* 
tones  without  being  aware  that  one  of  the  larg^ 
est  rivers  of  the  wondfiEills  into  it.  This  flust  may 
be  explained  from  the  circnmstance  that  a  low, 
flat,  and  dangerous  coast  extends  on  both  sides 
of  its  outlet  to  a  great  distance.  The  French 
after  their  establishment  in  Canada  obtained 
some  information  as  to  the  Mississippi  about 
1660,  but  did  not  discover  its  moutn  before 
1699,  when  Iberville  founded  his  first  oolonv. 
The  city  of  New  Orleans  was  founded  in  1717, 
about  which  time  the  colony  began  to  assume 
importance;  and  it  soon  afterward  acquired 
universal  notoriety  from  having  been  granted 
to  the  company  formed  by  John  Law  at  Paris 
in  1716,  and  incorporated  as  the  Mississippi 
company.  When  this  scheme,  called  the  **  Mis- 
sissippi bubble,"  burst,  the  country  was  re- 
sumea  by  the  crown,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
river  declared  free.  The  French  remained  in 
possession  of  Louisiana  until  1762,  when  they 
eeded  it  to  Spain.  From  neglect,  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  natural  resources,  little  im- 
provement was  effected  under  the  new  rule, 
which  was  never  popular.  In  1800  Bonaparte, 
then  first  consul,  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Spanish  government  to  retrocede  Louisiana  to 
France.  It  was  held  for  a  time,  but  only  nomi- 
nally, as  a  French  colony,  and  only  long  enough 
to  enable  Bonaparte  to  complete  a  sale  of  it  to 
the  United  States,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing 
in  1808  for  the  sum  of  $16,000,000.  The  coun- 
try comprehended  in  this  purchase  included 
not  only  the  present  state  of  Louisiana,  but  also 
all  the  country  to  the  N.  and  W.  between  the 
MiBsiBsippi  and  the  Pacific,  excepting  such  por- 
tions as  were  then  occupied  by  Spain,  ana  as 
far  north  as  the  British  territory.  This  vast 
country  is  now  occupied  by  the  states  of  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  and  Iowa,  the  greater  part  of 
the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, and  Indian  territories.  The  American  fiag 
was  first  raised  in  New  Orleans  on  Deo.  20, 
1808.  By  the  act  of  conf^ress  of  March  26, 
1804,  the  territory  was  divided  into  two  gov- 
ernments, that  of  Orleans  including  the  present 
state  of  Louisiana,  and  that  of  Louisiana  all  the 
country  N.  and  W.  of  it.  In  1810  the  United 
States  dispossessed  Spain  of  a  lai^  part  of 
West  Florida,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Perdido,  S.  of  the  81st  parallel,  and  subse- 
quently annexed  that  part  of  it  W.  of  Pearl 
nver  to  the  new  territory.  On  Feb.  11. 1811, 
an  act  of  congress  was  passed  to  enable  the 
inhabitants  to  form  a  constitution  and  state 
government ;  and  by  a  subsequent  act  of  April 
8, 1812,  the  territory  of  Orleans  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  under  the  title  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana.  On  June  4  of  the  same  year  the 
territory  theretofore  known  as  Louisiana  had 
its  designation  altered  to  Missouri.  The  share 
that  Louisiana  took  in  the  war  of  1812  is  fa- 
miliar to  all.  The  great  battle  foucht  at  New 
Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1815,  in  which  the  British  sus- 
tained a  total  defeat,  was  the  crowning  event 
of  the  period,  and  the  last  hostile  engagement 


between  the  two  nations.  Since  this  time  the 
progress  of  the  state  has  been  rapid.  With  the 
development  of  the  great  central  vslley  its  com- 
merce has  expanded  at  a  wonderftd  rate,  and 
become  so  vast  as  to  give  it  rank  as  the  second 
commercial  state  of  the  Union.  In  1845  Lou- 
isiana framed  a  new  constitution,  which  was 
reframed  and  reordained  in  1852. 

LOUISVILLE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Jef- 
ferson  co.,  £y.,  situated  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
in  lat.  88''  8'  N.,  long.  85°  80'  W.,  130  m.  be- 
low Cincinnati,  and  58  m.  W.  from  Frankfort ; 
pop.  in  1840, 21,210 ;  in  1850, 48,196;  in  1860, 
about  80,000.    The  city  is  built  upon  a  level 

5 lain  about  75  feet  above  low  water  mark, 
'he  streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  straight, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Main  street  is  about  8  miles  long,  and 
is  remarkably  handsome  and  well  built.  The 
streets  in  that  part  of  the  city  devoted  to  pri- 
vate residences  are  commonly  lined  with  orna- 
mental shade  trees.  The  city  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  water  by  water  works.  Dupont^s 
Artesian  well  is  one  of  the  deepest  in  the 
world,  its  depth  being  2,086  feet,  and  its  bore 
8  inches ;  the  fiow  of  water  is  880,000  gallons 
in  24  hours,  and  the  elevation  above  the  surface 
170  feet.  The  public  buildings  are  a  fine  court 
house,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000, 
a  gaol,  custom  house,  city  hall,  the  univerfdty, 
2  marine  asyluxns,  8  orphan  asylums,  a  house 
of  refuge,  an  institution  for  the  btind,  60 
churches  and  2  synagogues,  5  banks  of  issue  and 
many  others  of  deposit,  4  spacious  market  houses, 
and  12  very  handsome  public  school  edifices. 
There  are  5  daily  and  12  weekly  newspapers, 
and  2  semi-monthly  and  8  monthly  magazme& 
There  is  a  great  number  of  literary,  scientific, 
charitable,  and  other  associations.  Louisville  is 
very  extensively  eneaged  in  manufactures,  the 
condition  of  which  m  1860  is  shown  by  the  foK 
ing  table : 


AgrionltnTBl  implements 

Bniis  foondeiles 

CarriagoB  and  wacons 

Clothing 

FnrnltaTe 

Iron  rolling  mill 

Maehine  works 

Boap  and  candles 

Tobaooo  and  dgaxa 

Flour 

Tan  yards 

Lumber  and  planing  mills . . . 

Blacksmiths 

Breweries 

Lard  oil 

Bope  and  cordage 

Woollen  and  cotton  mills. . . . 

-  Pianofortes 

Paper  makloff 

Store  and  houow  ware 

HTdraolle  machine  works  . . . 
Machine  and  finishing  shops . 

Marble  and  stone  works 

UpholaterexB 

Lumber  yards 

Saddle,  hameaa,  and  tmnks. . 


S50 
109 
174 
924 
146 
140 
968 
1» 
l,ldO 

66 
100 
160 
190 

64 

Ta 

ITO 
75 
6t 

90 
9T5 
180 

90 
160 

65 

60 
188 


$148,088 

8016I8 

168.088 

144.080 

198J08 


898,808 


951^008 
887J088 
18^001 
8B8.O80 
168.888 

iso^oae 

108.010 


T8JI88 


7^098 
98.080 


80^618 
688.808 


Beside  the  above  there  are  8  boat  building  yards. 
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The  LonisYille  and  New  Orleans  packetSi  which 
are  built  and  mostly  owned  here,  are  noted 
for  their  speed,  elegance,  and  safety.  The 
chief  source  of  the  prosperity  of  Looisyille 
has  been  its  commerce.  It  has  uninterrupted 
intercourse  most  of  the  year  by  means  of  the 
Ohio  with  nearly  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
great  West,  and  is  in  direct  communication  by 
railroad  with  all  points  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  The  commerce  of  the  city  is  estimated 
at  over  llOO^OOOjOOO  per  annum,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  exports  comprise  every  species 
of  western  produce  and  manufactures ;  those 
of  pork  and  other  products  of  the  hog  exceed 
$8,000,000  in  value  per  annum.  The  principal 
imports  are  dry  gooos,  groceries,  hardware,  and 
cutlery.  There  are  8  pork  packing  establish- 
ments, employing  over  1,200  men  and  a  capital 
of  about  |d,125,000.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in 
Louisville  from  1858  to  1858: 


8«M0U. 

N«.h«gt. 

Bth. 

Lbs.  laid. 

185B-*4 

40T,Tr5 
S88,788 

940,880 
968.80S 

124,879 
«&,10i 
88,089 
08,980 
88,810 

lfi,847,884 
a,91^548 

11,869,760 
7,887,991 
8,709:M9 

18M>*5 

18S6-'S 

18M-*7 

18Br-*8 

Total 

1.682,590 

488,840 

58,860.680 

The  tobacco  business  is  also  carried  on  exten- 
sively in  this  city.  There  are  three  immense 
warehouses  for  storing  and  selling  this  staple, 
which  are  capable  of  holding  7,000  hogsheads. 
The  aggregate  sales  of  these  houses  amount  to 
about  19,000  hogsheads  annually,  realizing  the 
sum  of  about  $2,500,000.— The  first  settlement 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  was  made  in 
the  spring  of  1778,  when  a  few  families  came  to 
the  falls  under  Gen.  George  Rogers  Olark.  In 
1780  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  **an 
act  for  establishing  the  town  of  Louisville  at 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,''  naming  the  town  in 
h<»or  of  Louis  XVI.,  whose  troops  were  then 
aiding  the  Americans  in  their  revolutionary 
struggle.  The  settlement  was  for  several 
years  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Indians.  The 
town  was  for  some  20  years  very  unhealthy, 
but  it  is  now,  perhaps,  the  healthiest  dty  of  its 
size  in  the  world. 

LOUSE.    Bee  Epizoa,  vol.  vii.  p.  258. 

liOUTH,  an  E.  co.  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Armagh  and  Down, 
K  by  the  Irish  sea,  S.  by  Meath,  and  W.  by 
Meath  and  Monaghan ;  area,  822  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1851,  107,657.  The  surface  in  the  N.  is 
rugged  and  mountainous,  elsewhere  level  and 
undulating,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  It 
returns  4  members  to  parliament,  including  2 
for  the  boroughs  of  Drogheda  and  Dundalk. 

LOUVAIN,  a  town  ox  Belgium,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Brabant,  situated  on  the  Dyle,  274  m. 
£.  by  K  from  Brussels;  pop.  in  1857,  80,765. 
The  streets  are  regular,  but  the  houses  are  not 
well  built.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  town  hall, 
a  fine  Gothic  building,  for  its  cathedral,  which 


is  one  of  the  most  beautiM  religious  edifices 
in  Belgium,  and  for  its  university,'  at  one  time 
celebrated  among  the  literary  institutions  of  Eu- 
rope, and  still  the  leading  school  of  Boman  Cath- 
olic theology  in  Belgium,  attended  bv  about  600 
students  (6,000  in  the  16th  century),  and  con- 
taining  20  colleges  (formerly  48),  zoological  and 
mineralogical  museums,  a  botanic  garden,  and 
an  extensive  library.  Jansenius,  the  founder  of 
Jansenism,  was  among  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
fessors there.  8t.  Gertrude's  church  and  St. 
Michaers  are  noteworUiy,  the  former  on  ac- 
count of  its  celebrated  oaken  stalls  with  detach- 
ed groups,  statues,  and  bass-reliefs,  and  the  lat- 
ter for  containing  many  of  the  best  paintings  of 
modem  Belgian  artists.  Beside  the  many  pic- 
tures of  the  flemish  masters  in  the  cathedral, 
Lonvain  possesses  in  the  gallery  belonging  to  M. 
Yandenschrieck  a  very  valuable  coUeotion  of 
paintings  by  native  artists.  The  town  trans- 
acts a  considerable  business  in  the  agricultural 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  country.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  beer,  of  which  200,000 
casks  are  made  annually.  Vessels  of  150  tons 
can  reach  the  town  throush  the  canal  of  Lou* 
vain.  The  town,  although  its  activity  is  now 
increanng,  presents  a  desolate  aspect,  com- 
pared to  former  times,  when  it  was  the  capital 
of  Brabant,  the  residence  of  the  dukes,  and 
possessed  a  population  of  100,000,  mostly  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  woollens.  The 
weavers  revolted  against  the  duke  of  Brabant 
in  1488,  and  many  of  them,  being  banished, 
transplanted  their  industry  to  England. — ^The 
foundation  of  Louvain  is  attributed  by  some 
authorities  to  Julius  Oiesar,  and  the  old  castle 
is  still  called  CMteau  de  OetaTy  although  it  is 
known  to  have  been  built  at  the  end  of  the 
9tii  century  as  a  defence  against  the  Northmen. 
The  walls  of  the  town,  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century,  now  partly  turned  into  bou- 
levards, measure  7  m.  in  circumference.  Ed- 
ward in.  of  England  resided  for  some  time  in 
the  castle  of  Louvain,  and  the  emperor  Charles 
Y.  was  brought  up  there.  The  town  was  un- 
sucoessMly  besieged  by  various  powers  during 
the  15th,  16tii,  and  17th  centuries.  Taken  by 
the  French  in  1756  and  1792,  it  fell  in  1798  into 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  and  was  retaken  by 
Gen.  E16ber  in  1794  and  annexed  to  France,  as 
tiie  capital  of  an  arrondissement  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Dyle.  An  engagement  between  the 
Dutch  and  Belgians  took  place  outside  of  its 
walls  in  Aug.  1881,  when  the  present  king 
Leopold  narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by 

his  opponents.  

LOUVET  DE  OOUVRAY,  Jeaw  Baptistb,  a 
French  author  and  revolutionist,  bom  in  Paris, 
June  11, 1760,  died  Auff.  25, 1797.  During  his 
youth  he  was  employed  in  a  bookseller's  shop 
kept  by  one  Prault,  where  he  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  literature  which  he  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  revolution  by  writing  stories,  of  which 
the  notorious  Aventureidu  eheoalier  de  FaublM 
is  the  best  known.  At  this  time  a  licentious 
literature,  in  the  form  of  novels  professing  to 
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Bet  forth  the  ooimptioiifl  of  aristooratio  so- 
ciety, was  an  the  rage.  Ladies  of  the  highest 
nmk  oaJIed  without  a  blush  at  the  booksdlers' 
for  works  of  the  vilest  character.  Fa/ubla» 
attained  among  snoh  readers  an  incredible 
snocess.  Lonvet  sabseqnentlj  distinffoished 
himself  by  proposing  a  decree  against  the  emi- 
grant Bourbon  princes  and  nobility,  and  was 
employed  to  edit  La  sentineUe^  '*  a  sort  of  pil- 
lory to  which  royalty  was  attached  every  morn- 
ing and  insulted.*'  After  Aug.  10,  1792,  he 
was  chosen  deputy  from  Loiret,  and  assumed 
a  more  moderate  position.  He  joined  the 
Gironde,  and  attacked  Bobespierre  in  a  speech 
which  is  pnused  as  a  model  of  deamess,  rea- 
son, energy,  and  courage.  He  was  proscribed 
witn  the  Girondists,  but  escaped  and  remain- 
ed concealed  until  the  8th  Thermidor.  He 
was  now  recalled  to  the  convention,  and  was 
elected  to  the  council  of  500.  He  finally  be- 
came a  bookseller  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  mar- 
ried a  beauty,  the  noted  Lodoiska.  A  storm 
of  ridicule  now  burst  on  Louvet,  who  had 
himself  ridiculed  others  so  cruelly.  Over- 
whelmed by  pamphlets  and  insults,  the  man 
who  had  pla^Eurded  Paris  with  abuse  appealed 
to  the  law.  He  finally  died  neglected  and 
obscure.  His  wife,  who  was  warmly  devoted 
to  him,  wished  not  to  survive  his  death,  but 
was  thwarted  in  her  attempt  to  poison  herself. 
Louvet  was  among  the  most  eloquent  speakers 
of  the  revolution,  and  Mme.  Roland  has  left  a 
eulogium  on  him,  which  posterity,  says  Jules 
Janin,  "would  have  acquiesced  in  had  he 
only  died  sooner."  In  addition  to  IhttbliUy 
he  wrote  ^ilie  de  Vdlmont,  au  U  diwyres 
niees8aire;  Paris  justiJU;  RMtdemespMU; 
several  political  aadresses,  and  2  or  8  comedies, 
beside  many  anonymous  productions. 

LOnVIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Eure,  situated  on  the  river  of  that 
name^  about  17  m.  8.  from  Rouen  and  70  m. 
K  w .  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856,  9,457.  Among 
its  principal  public  edifices  is  the  cathedral, 
built  during  tlie  crusades,  and  the  maUon  des 
templiers^  a  Gothic  building  of  the  18th  or 
14th  century.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturing towns  for  doth,  contains  80  manu- 
factories and  20  spinning  mills  for  woollen  yam, 
which  employ  nearly  6,000  persons  in  and 
around  the  town.  The  total  value  of  various 
goods  manufactured  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Louviers  amounts  to  $6,000,000  annually.  For- 
merly the  town  was  celebrated  for  its  linen 
manufactures,  which  however  were  abandoned 
in  the  16th  century,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  those  of  cloth  were  established. 
In  ancient  times  Louviers  was  surrounded  by 
fortifications.  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard 
CoBur  de  Lion  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
there  in  1196.  It  joined  the  league,  and  when 
Rouen  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots, 
its  parliament  assembled  in  Louviers. 

LOUVOIS,  FRAKgois  Michel  Lb  Tkllikb, 
marquis  de,  a  French  statesman,  bom  in  Paris, 
Jan.  18, 1641,  died  there,  July  16, 1691.    He 


was  the  son  of  Michel  Le  TeHier,  for  unuj 
years  minister  of  war  under  Loois  XIV.,  and  by 
whose  influence  he  was  enabled  upon  oomiBg 
of  age  to  assume  the  dutiee  of  the  same  oAoe. 
At  the  age  of  21  he  was  married  to  Amiede 
6onvr6,  marquise  de  Oourtanvanx,  the  riebeit 
heiress  in  France,  and  soon  after  reooimeed  the 
dissipations  and  pleasures  of  the  eonrt,  to  whiflh 
he  mid  been  greatly  addicted,  and,  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  his  future  functioiia,  examined  into 
the  condition  of  the  army,  vimtod  the  differat 
fortified  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  ymam 
ways  endeavored  to  impress  the  long  fryorahly 
by  nis  industry  and  capacity  for  business.  iU 
the  same  time  he  flattered  him  with  tiie  idsi 
that  the  most  successful  measures  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  royal  suggestions,  until  Lovis  grada- 
ally  began  to  connder  the  young  minister  as  k 
some  sort  his  own  pupil  in  the  art  of  stal4^wim»- 
ship.  By  careful  management  Loavois  was  th« 
enabled,  in  spite  of  his  haughty  and  overiMar 
ing  disposition,  which  made  him  impopnlar  with 
both  courtiers  and  people,  to  assume  and  retiiB 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  so  grest 
an  ascendency  in  the  royal  oouncik  that  Mbnl 
de  S6vign6,  writing  about  him  in  1676,  snd: 
"He  possesses  absolute  power,  and  armies  ad- 
vance or  retreat  at  his  pleasure."  From  IMf, 
about  which  time  he  assumed  the  sole  directei 
of  the  war  department,  until  the  peace  of  Nhii»- 
guen  in  1678,  he  was  incessantly  employed  in 
planning  and  conducting  campaigns^  shariog 
sometimes  with  Turenne^  Oond6,  or  Lnxen- 
bourg  the  credit  of  the  successes  which  crowned 
the  fVench  arms,  and  exhibiting  an  energy,  taet» 
and  unscrupulousness  which  even  his  eoemiei 
were  obliged  to  confess  rendered  him  an  apt  id- 
strument  to  further  the  ambitious  projects  cf 
his  master.  The  cruel  devastation  of  ^e  Pila- 
tinate  during  this  war,  which  stains  the  miBtny 
^ory  of  Louis  and  Turenoe,  is  generally  snpposed 
to  have  been  instigated  by  Louvois.  He  showed 
some  regard,  however,  for  the  conditi<m  of  dii' 
abled  soldiers,  and  it  is  mentioned  to  his  erett 
that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  the  H6tel  des  hh 
valides  in  Paris,  beside  establishing  bospitdi 
and  asylums  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  condition  of  the  soldiers  while  in  serriot 
was  also  much  ameliorated,  and  under  his  ad- 
ministration military  discipline  was  brought  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  perfection,  regukr 
grades  of  rank  were  established,  and  the  difier- 
ent  arms  of  the  service  were  first  distinguishtd 
by  uniforms.  He  also  organized  the  depart* 
ments  of  artillery  and  engineers,  for  wh»^  ht 
founded  schools  of  instruction,  and  managed  the 
whole  vast  and  complicated  system  over  wluok 
he  presided  with  a  predsion  previously  unknowt 
in  French  histoi^.  In  times  of  peace  his  pIsBB 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Kingdom  wen 
scarcely  less  magidficent  than  his  achievemeoti 
in  war.  Thanks  to  the  abundant  resooroei 
which  the  sagacity  of  Colbert  had  coOed^aLand 
which  the  long  war  ending  with  the  peace  c^ 
Nimeguen  had  not  wholly  dissipated,  LouTnii 
was  able  to  project  the  palace  of  Versailles,  the 
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FlAoe  VeDdAme  in  Parted  the  great  aoaeductoof 
ICaintenon,  and  other  magnifioent  public  works 
which  will  long  be  identified  witn  his  name. 
The  death  in  1688  of  Colbert,  who  had  always 
protected  the  Huguenots,  having  given  Lou- 
Yoia  almost  absdlute  power,  he  instigated  the 
king  to  persecute  this  dass  of  his  subjects. 
Finding  argument  of  no  avail  to  convert  uem, 
he  had  resort  to  force,  and  the  royal  dragoons 
are  said  to  have  waged  a  war  of  extermination 
upon  them,  whole  families  being  sometimes 
mthleady  slaughtered,  finally,  in  Oct  1686, 
at  the  earnest  suggestion  of  Louvois^  the  edict 
of  Nantes  was  revoked,  and  the  emigration  of 
Huguenots  which  foUowed  deprived  the  king- 
dom of  upward  of  half  a  million  of  its  most  in- 
dustrious and  useful  population.  In  1688  war 
broke  out  between  franco  and  the  league  of 
continental  powers  headed  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  energy  and  capacity  of  Louvois 
became  if  possible  more  conspicuous  than  ever, 
while  the  number  of  his  personal  enemies  daily 
increased.  Again  the  Palatinate  was  barbarously 
ravaged,  and  the  ambition  of  the  war  minister 
satiated  at  the  expense  of  humanity.  His  dicta- 
torial manner  and  affectation  of  supreme  control, 
however,  were  beginning  to  incense  the  king 
aoainst  him;  and  after  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Mens  in  1601,  during  which  he  had  provoked 
Louis  by  repeated  contradictions,  the  cold  and  al- 
tered manner  of  the  latter  satisfied  the  court  that 
the  overthrow  of  Louvois  was  impending.  He 
still  however  persisted  in  visiting  the  palace  at 
Yersulles;  and  on  one  occasion  the  king,  after 
reproaching  him  with  the  numerous  cruelties 
perpetrated  under  the  royal  name,  but  in  reality 
planned  by  Louvois,  was  only  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon  from  strik- 
ing his  minister.  Wearied  by  incessant  labors 
and  alarmed  by  these  slights,  Louvois  declined 
rapidly  in  health,  and  died  suddenly  after  a 
stormy  interview  with  his  master,  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison.  Louis  heard  without  emo- 
tion of  the  death  of  the  minister  whose  talents 
had  so  enhanced  the  military  glory  of  France ; 
and  to  the  courL  and  more  especially  to  the 
people,  who  had  long  ffroaned  under  the  severe 
taxes  imposed  upon  them  by  Louvois  for  the 
support  of  armies,  the  event  was  the  occasion 
of  rdoioiDg  rather  than  of  sorrow. 

LOUYRE,  a  celebrated  public  building  of 
Paris,  situated  in  the  W,  part  of  the  city,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  It  consists  of  the 
old  and  the  new  Louvre.  The  old  Louvre  forms 
nearly  a  square  576  feet  long  and  688  wide,  en- 
dosuig  a  quadrangle  of  about  400  feet  square,  and 
oontaming  a  vast  collection  of  sculptures,  paint- 
ings, and  other  works  of  art  Its  £.  facade,  look- 
ing toward  the  church  of  St.  Germain  TAuxer- 
rois,  is  a  colonnade  of  28  coupled  Corinthian 
columns,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  archi- 
tecture of  any  age  or  country.  The  new  Louvre, 
inaugurated  Aug.  17, 1867,  consists  of  two  lateral 

Sues  of  buildings  proiecting  at  right  angles  from 
lie  two  parallel  gaUeries  which  join  the  old 
Louvre  with  the  Tuileries,  and  forming  the  £• 


boundary  of  the  place  dn  Oarrousel  Between 
the  place  or  square  called  Kapoleoa  HI.  and 
the  rue  Bivoli,  they  present  on  the  £.  side 
a  frontage  of  nearly  800  feet,  intersected  by 
three  sumptuous  pavilions,  intended  to  be 
occupied  by  the  departments  of  state  and  of 
the  interior,  by  the  administration  of  the  tele- 
graphs, by  the  imperial  library  of  the  Louvre, 
and  by  a  permanent  exhibition  of  fine  arts.  On 
the  o&er  side  of  the  s<]^uare  are  galleries  set 
apart  for  periodical  exhibitions  of  the  works 
of  living  artists.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
building,  between  the  gallery  facing  the  quay 
and  that  opposite  the  place  Napoleon,  is  the 
council  chamber,  to  be  used  as  an  assembly 
room  for  the  public  bodies  of  the  empire  on 
the  opening  of  the  legislature  and  on  other 
solemn  occasions,  which  communicates  through 
the  museum  gallery  with  the  palace  of  the  Tm- 
leries. — ^The  Louvre  was  originally  probably  a 
hunting  lodge,  upon  the  site  of  which  a  tower 
was  erected  in  1214  by  Philip  Augustus  to  serve 
as  a  state  prison  and  arsenal.  It  was  enlai^ed  and 
embellished  by  several  of  his  successors,  especi- 
ally by  Charles  v.,  who  placed  in  it  the  royal 
collection  of  books,  which  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  royal  library,  and  fitted  it  up  as  a  royal 
residence,  providing  it  with  gardens  and  ter- 
races. Under  Charles  VI.  and  VII.,  Louis  XL, 
Charles  VIH.,  and  Louis  XII.,  it  was  converted 
into  a  fortress.    During  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 

Slans  for  the  improvement  of  the  building  were 
esigned  by  Lescot,  and  executed  chiefly  under 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  by  that  artist,  who  was 
aided  by  Jean  Goi^on  and  Paul  Poncino.  About 
the  same  period  one  of  the  galleries  was  built 
by  Serlio,  an  architect  of  Bologna,  and  covered 
with  a  terrace  under  the  auspices  of  Henry 
IV.,  who  also  conceived  the  project  of  uniting 
the  Louvre  with  the  Tuileries,  which  to  some 
extent  was  carried  out  by  Louis  XIV.,  mainly 
through  the  exertions  of  Colbert,  under  whose 
direction  a  powerful  impetus  was  given  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  palace.  From  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  that  monarch,  however,  the  works 
were  interrupted  until  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  when,  under  the  direction  of  M.  de 
Mari^y,  the  architect  Gabriel  was  employed 
in  finishing  the  three  flu^ades,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Claude  Perrault  under  Colbert's 
administration,  while  the  vestibule  on  the  side 
of  the  rue  Marengo  was  completed  by  Soufflot. 
The  work  was  once  more  interrupted  by  the 
revolution,  when  the  Louvre  was  declared  na- 
tional property,  and  its  contents  roughly  han- 
dled by  the  populace.  When  the  great  number 
of  works  of  art  seized  in  Italy  by  the  armies 
of  Napoleon  made  it  necessary  to  assign  a 
proper  place  for  their  reception,  the  architect 
Kaimond  was  selected  to  conduct  the  work; 
and  Percier  and  FontaincL  who  in  1808  were 
charged  by  Kapoleon  with  its  resumption, 
built  the  great  staircase  of  the  museum 
proper,  the  museums  of  ancient  art,  the  stair- 
cases on  the  two  extreme  ends  of  the  col- 
onnadoi  the  Egyptian  museum,  the  chambers  for 
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the  cotmcil  of  state,  wbioh  are  now  destmed 
to  receive  the  designs  of  all  the  various  schools 
of  art,  the  marine  museum,  and  other  portions 
of  the  Louvre.  After  the  restoration  the  work 
was  again  brought  to  a  standstill.  The  onlj 
activi^  displayed  by  the  Bourbons  consisted  in 
causing  the  initials  of  Napoleon,  which  were 
inscribed  in  many  parts  of  the  palace,  to 
be  erased.  Under  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  Thiers  offered  a  resolution  to  appro- 
priate 18,000,000  francs  to  the  completion  of 
the  building,  which  was  rejected ;  and  nothing 
was  done  until  after  the  revolution  of  1848, 
when  2,000,000  francs  were  devoted  by  the 
provisional  government  to  the  repairs  of  the 
old  Louvre  under  the  direction  of  M.  Buban, 
who  restored  the  Apollo  gallery.  The  decora- 
tions of  the  interior  were  intrusted  to  Dela- 
croix and  other  eminent  artists.  The  resolution 
passed  by  the  provisional  government  in  favor 
of  the  completion  of  the  whole  building  was 
carried  into  effect  July  26,  1852,  when  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  Louvre  was  laid, 
which  was  completed  in  1857  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$6,000,000.  The  architect  Visconti  conducted 
the  work  until  his  death,  Dec.  1,  1868,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Lefuel.  The  Louvre 
and  tiiie  Tuileries,  both  now  completed  and  har- 
monized, form  almost  one  single  palace  of  un- 
paralleled splendor  and  magnitude,  and  occupy 
with  their  enclosures  an  area  of  nearly  60  acres. 
LOYAT,  Simon  Fbaseb,  lord,  a  Scottish 
Jacobite,  chief  of  the  clan  Fraser,  bom  prob- 
ably in  Tanich,  Ross-shire,  about  1667,  behead- 
ed on  Tower  hiU,  London,  April  9, 1747.  His 
father,  Thomas  Fraser,  8d  son  of  the  9th  Lord 
Lovat,  eventually  succeeded  his  grand-nephew, 
the  11th  Lord  Lovat,  as  12th  lord.  Shnon 
Fraser  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen, where  he  had  a  reputation  for  scholar- 
ship, and  about  1694  accepted  a  commission  in 
a  highland  regiment  raised  by  Lord  Murray,  on 
the  assurance  that,  although  ostensibly  in  the 
service  of  King  WUliam,  it  was  really  intended 
for  King  James,  whenever  the  opportunity  to 
assert  his  rights  to  the  crown  should  occur. 
The  duplicity  and  treachery  thus  early  mani- 
fested never  ceased  to  characterize  his  conduct 
His  father  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1696,  and 
upon  his  death  in  1699  Simon  became  18th 
Lord  Lovat  and  chief  of  the  Frasers.  For 
several  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  series  of 
lawless  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  the 
estates  of  his  cousin,  the  11th  lord,  with  whose 
daughter  and  heiress  he  even  made  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  elope.  He  next  effected  a  forced 
marriage  with  tne  dowager  Lady  Lovat,  widow 
of  the  11th  lord,  in  the  hope  of  being  acknowl- 
edged the  head  of  the  house  and  owner  of 
the  estates.  Having  been  outlawed  for  this 
offence,  he  went  to  France,  and  embraced  the 
cause  of  James  H.,  to  obtain  whose  confidenoe 
and  protection  he  renounced  the  Protestant 
fiiith  and  embraced  that  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. In  1703  he  returned  to  Scotland  as  a 
secret  emissary  to  stir  up  the  highlanders  in 


&vor  of  the  pretender;  but,  his  piindpal  ob- 
ject still  being  to  obtain  pooBeasion  of  the  Lovat 
estates,  he  determined  as  the  best  means  of 
effecting  this  to  reconcile  himself  with  the 
government,  and  betrayed  the  plot  in  whidi  he 
was  engaged  to  the  duke  of  Queensbeny.  Bf 
the  confession  of  two  of  his  confederates  h^ 
treachery  became  known  to  the  "Rngliaii  and 
French  courts,  and  upon  his  retom  to  F^anoe 
he  was  subjected  to  a  confinement  of  10  yeae^ 
8  of  which  were  passed  in  the  castle  of  Angon- 
l^me,  and  the  remainder  in  Samnur.  The  our- 
rent  story  that  in  this  interval  he  took  orden, 
and  for  some  years  dischai^ed  the  datiea  oif  t 
priest  at  the  college  of  St.  Omer,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently substantiated.  During  his  imprison- 
ment the  heiress  of  Lovat,  in  whose  persoQ  hj 
a  decree  of  the  court  of  session  of  1703  vested 
the  family  honors  and  possessions,  was  mar- 
ried to  Mackenzie,  Lord  Fraserdale ;  and  the 
object  of  his  ambition  being  thus  appansillf 
removed  from  his  reach,  Lovat  determined  to 
espouse  the  Hanoverian  cause.  In  Nov.  1714 
he  effected  his  escape  into  England,  and  had 
the  prudence  to  remain  quiet  until  the  inaor- 
reotion  under  the  pretender  in  the  suooeediig 
year,  when,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  tht 
Frasers,  he  was  instrumental  in  driving  the  la- 
surgents  out  of  Inverness.  For  his  loyalty  on 
this  occasion  he  received  a  full  pardon  from 
government.  Fraserdale  had  meanwhile  joia- 
ed  the  pretender,  and,  the  insurrection  beiitt 
quelled,  nis  estates  were  declared  for^ited,  and 
were  subsequentiy,  by  a  decree  of  the  court  of 
session,  after  long  litigation,  confenred  upon 
Simon  Fraser,  who,  by  cultivating  Mendly  rela- 
tions with  Geor|;e  I.  and  some  of  the  prominnt 
aristocratic  fieunilies  of  Scotland,  secured  also  a 
portion  of  the  property  forfeited  by  Tarioiii 
highland  chiefs.  Aa  the  head  of  bis  dan  hs 
maintained  considerable  state,  and  in  the  matt 
capacity  also  committed  many  cruel  and  law- 
lees  acts.  He  discouraged  education,  and  ao- 
cordin^  to  one  of  his  contemporariea  did  more 
to  revive  a  clannish  spirit,  which  had  great^ 
declined  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  than  any 
other  man.  For  many  years  he  remained  loyal, 
or  seemingly  so ;  but  his  titie  and  estates  hav- 
ing been  secured  to  him,  he  withdrew  hia  a£fee- 
tions  fcom  the  house  of  Hanover,  from  whidli 
he  had  nothing  furtiier  to  expect,  and  as  eariy 
as  1729  was  known  to  be  in  treasonable  oomma- 
nication  with  the  exiled  Stuarts.  Sabseqoeot 
to  1737  he  was  the  head  of  an  association  of 
highland  chie&  the  object  of  which  was  to  pro- 
cure the  restoration  of  the  pretender,  in  whoot 
cause  he  professed  to  have  expended  lam  smoe 
of  money.  Nevertheless,  when  Charles  Edward 
landed  in  1746,  he  avoided  with  selfish  caution 
committing  himself  in  his  favor  until  some  de- 
cided success  should  be  achieved  by  the  Jaoo- 
bites.  Even  after  the  defeat  of  Sir  John  Oops 
at  Gladsmuir  he  continued  to  pursne  the  game 
of  deception  which  had  now  become  almost  a 
second  nature  with  him,  and  sent  his  son  with 
the  Frasers  to  join  the  pretender's  standard, 
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while  he  remained  at  homei  ostenaibly  on  ao« 
oonnt  of  hia  great  age  and  infinnitiea,  but  in 
really  to  watdi  the  progress  of  the  rebellion, 
intending  in  the  event  of  its  feuilure  to  fasten 
npon  his  son  tiie  respon8ibilit7  of  the  treason 
committed.  After  tne  battle  of  OuUoden  the 
evidenoe  of  his  oomplioity  became  so  strong, 
however,  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  nighlands,  where  he 
led  a  wandering  life,  attended  by  a  few  devoted 
clansmen,  and  ^^hiding  in  bogs  and  hollow  trees 
and  caverns.*^  He  was  at  last  discovered  in 
an  island  in  Loch  Morar,  and,  being  too  old  and 
infirm  to  travel  fast,  was  conveyed  by  slow 
stages  to  London,  arriving  there  Ang.  15, 1746. 
In  December  he  was  impeached  in  the  honse 
of  lords,  and  on  March  9, 1747.  his  trial  com- 
menced before  that  tribunal.  The  proceedings 
were  groaslv  nnfair,  leading  qaesdons  being  pat 
by  the  lord  high  treasurer  and  the  attomey- 

Seneral,  and  the  prisoner  being  obliged  to  con- 
act  his  own  defence  with  bat  slight  assistance 
from  counsel.  After  a  trial  of  10  days,  daring 
which  he  gave  alternate  proofe  of  extraordi- 
nary meanness,  levity,  and  coarag^  he  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded. 
Upon  leaving  the  bar  he  exchdmed :  ^'  My  lords 
and  gen^emen,  Qod  Almighty  bless  you  aU.  I 
wish  vou  an  everlasting  farewell,  for  we  shall 
not  all  meet  in  the  same  place  affain-— I  am  sure 
of  that."  He  met  his  fate  with  a  composure 
and  intrepidity  worthy  of  a  better  man,  repeat- 
ing on  the  scaffold  the  words :  Dulee  et  d^ech 
rum  eU  pro  patria  mari.  His  portrait^  etohed 
by  Hogarth  In  1746,  represente  a  man  of  great 
obesity,  and  a  heavy,  sensual  face.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  upon  his  2d  wife  he  is  said 
to  have  exercised  the  most  terrible  barbarities. 
A  volume  of  autobiographical  memoirs  by  him, 
written  originally  in  French,  many  stotoments 
in  which  are  of  questionable  veracity,  was 
published  in  1797.  The  best  account  of  him 
is  contained  in  the  **  Memoirs  of  Lord  Lovat  and 
DuncanForbes,"  by  J.  H.  Burton  (Lcmdon,  1847). 

LOVE  FEASTS.    See  Aoapa 

LOYELAOE,  Ladt  Avgubta  Ada.  See 
Btbok. 

LOVELAOE,  Riohabd,  an  EnffUsh  poet-, 
bom  in  Woolwich,  Kent,  in  1618,  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1658.  He  was  graduated  M.A.  at  Ox- 
ford in  1686,  repaired  to  court,  and  was  there 
much  admired  for  his  amiable  disposition  and 
handsome  person.  He  espoused  the  royalist 
cause  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  and 
gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
army.  On  the  overthrow  of  his  party  he  re- 
tired to  his  native  county,  and  became  soon 
aft»r  the  bearer  of  a  petition  to  the  Ions  parlia- 
ment in  favor  of  the  king.  This  roused  the  ire 
of  the  republicans,  who  conagned  him  to  prison 
until  he  found  heavv  bail  for  his  peaceable  de- 
portment. In  1646  he  entered  the  French  ser- 
vice, and  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Dun- 
kirk. On  returning  to  England  in  1648,  he  was 
again  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  remained 
tul  the  king  had  been  executed.    He  is  said 


to  have  died  in  great  poverty.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  two  volumes  of  lyncs  addressed  to  his 
mistress,  under  the  name  of  **  Luoasta."  He 
also  wrote  two  dramas,  '*  The  Scholar,"  a  com- 
edy, and  "  The  Soldier,"  a  tragedy,  which  are 
lo^  The  earliest  edition  of  his  poems  appeared 
in  1649 ;  the  latest  was  published  at  Ohiswiok 
in  1817-'18. 

LOYEB,  Samuel,  an  Irish  author  and  paint- 
er, bom  in  Dublin  in  1797.  His  father,  a 
stock  broker  in  Dublin,  intended  him  for  com- 
merce, but  the  son's  natural  predilections  frus- 
trated this  design.  His  d^but  in  public  oc- 
curred at  a  dinner  given  to  Thomas  Moore  in 
Dublin  in  1818.  when  he  sang  a  song,  the 
music  and  words  of  which  were  his  own,  in 
honor  of  the  poet  He  now  became  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  magazines,  and  about  1820  published 
a  volume  of  **  Legends  and  Stories  of  Ireland '' 
(8vo.,  Dublin),  of  which  a  second  series  appeared 
in  1884.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  his 
first  work  he  adopted  the  profession  of  a  por- 
trait and  miniature  painter.  Ij^  1834  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Popular  Tales  and  Xegends  of  the 
Irish  Peasantry''  (12mo.,  Dublm),  and  in  1889 
^^  Songs  and  BaUaos"  (London),  comprising  the 
"Angel's  Whisper,"  "Molly  Bawn,"  "The 
Four-Leaved  Shamrock,"  "Rory  O'More,"  &c. 
Some  of  his  brief  sketohes  of  Irish  character 
and  even  his  songs  were  subsequently  expand- 
ed into  elaborate  fictions,  such  as  "Handy 
Andy  "(London,  1842),  "Rory  O'More,"  and 
"Treasure  Trove"  (1844).  He  is  also  the 
author  of  a  number  of  successful  plays,  operas^ 
and  extravaganzas.  In  1844  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  reciting  and  dnging  his  own  works  in 
public,  and.  after  a  lucrative  tour  in  the  chief 
towns  of  tne  United  Einsdom,  he  visited  in 
1846  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  his 
entertainment  proved  equally  succesaftd.  Be- 
tuming  to  England  in  1848,  he  repeated  his  lec- 
tures, and  then  retired  to  private  life.  His  last 
work  is  "Metrical  Tales  and  other  Poems" 
(4to.,  London,  1859).  In  1856  he  received  from 
government  a  pension  of  £100  a  year. 

LOW  OOIENtBIES.    See  NBTHKBLAime. 

LOWE,  Sir  Hm)eoN,  E.O.B.,  a  British  gen- 
eral, governor  of  St.  Helena  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  Napoleon,  bom  in  Galway,  Lreland, 
July  28, 1769,  died  in  1844.  He  was  the  son 
of  John  H.  Lowe  of  Grantham,  near  Lincoln,  a 
surgeon-general  in  the  British  army.  In  earlv 
childhood  he  went  to  America  with  his  father's 
redment  He  was  educated  at  Salisbury  school, 
and  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  East  Devon 
militia  at  tlie  age  of  12,  but  did  not  enter  tiie 
army  until  1787,  when  he  received  an  ensiign's 
commission  in  the  50th  foot,  and  joined  his 
regiment  at  Gibraltar.  Here  he  remained  till 
1791--'2,  when  he  travelled  through  Italy  on  fur- 
lough. He  took  part  m  the  expedition  to  Oor- 
sica  under  Sir  David  Dundas,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent brilliant  campaign  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart  in 
tnat  island.  Eor  nearly  two  years  he  was  quar- 
tered in  Ajaccio,  but  singularly  enough  never 
saw  any  of  the  Bonaparte  nmily.   After  serving 
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in  SIImi  and  in  Fortngal,  and  beoonuBg  a  oaptftin, 
he  was  ordered  in  1797  to  Minorca)  where  he 
oi^anized  from  the  reftigee  OorsioanB  a  oorpa 
styled  the  Oorsican  rangers,  of  which  he  was 
made  mi^or,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  John  Moore  in  the  expedition  to 
Egypt  Mf^or  Lowe  was  enffaffed  in  the  battles 
of  AbonMr  and  Alexandria,  led  the  advance  of 
the  army  at  Oairo,  and  received  the  proposals 
for  the  surrender  of  that  city.  His  esitreme 
vigilance,  method,  and  zeal  in  this  campaign 
drew  from  8ir  tfohn  Moore  the  etdogimn: 
^*  Lowe,  when  you're  at  the  outposts  I  idways 
feel  sure  of  a  good  night's  rest."  On  the  evac- 
uation of  Egypt  his  corps  was  ordered  to  Malta, 
and  after  the  peace  of  Amiens  disbanded.  In 
1802  he  was  appointed  to  the  7th  Aisileers,  and 
in  1808  on  his  return  to  England  was  made 
assistant  quartermaster-general.  The  same 
year  he  was  despatched  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Portugal  to  ascertain  its  military  condition  and 
resources,  and,  after  retuminff  a  favorable  re- 
port, was  orde^ied  back  to  the  Mediterranean  to 
organize  another  corps  of  Oorsican  rangers,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-coloneL 
With  this  regiment  he  served  with  the  Anglo- 
Bussian  army  throughout  the  war  in  Kaples  and 
Sicily.  After  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  capture  of  the 
island  of  Oapri,  Lowe  was  placed  in  command 
of  it  with  a  garrison  of  1,800  men,  composed 
of  his  own  and  a  Maltese  regiment.  He  re- 
tdned  possession  of  the  island  till  1808,  when 
it  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Lamarque  with  8,000 
French  troops.  The  Maltese  regiment  fled 
at  their  landing  after  a  slight  resistance,  and 
Lowe,  after  bravely  defending  the  town  of 
Oapri  for  12  days  against  a  superior  force,  and 
sustaining  the  loss  of  600  of  his  own  men,  was 
oompellea  to  surrender.  After  aiding  in  the 
capture  of  Ischia  and  Procida  in  1809,  Lieut. 
Ooi.  Lowe  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  was 
engaged  in  the  British  expedition  against  the 
Ionian  islands,  which  resulted  in  their  con- 
quest; he  framed  their  provieional  government, 
and  presided  over  their  civil  as  weU  as  military 
admhdstration  for  2  years,  winning  the  love  and 
friendship  of  the  islanders,  who  presented  him 
with  a  sword  of  honor  at  his  departure  in  1812 
for  England.  Early  in  1813,  together  with  Gen. 
Hope,  Ool.  Lowe  was  intrusted  with  a  mis- 
sion to  Sweden  to  induce  the  Swedish  king  to 
cooperate  with  the  allies,  and  to  Bussia  and 
Prussia  to  concert  with  the  sovereigns  of  those 
countries  the  formation  of  a  Bnsso-German  le- 
gion. He  was  present  with  the  allies  at  the 
battie  of  Bautzen,  and  there  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  emperor  Napoleon«  Subse^uentiy 
he  was  attached  as  a  military  commissioner 
to  the  allied  army  under  BlQcher,  ever  his 
warm  personal  fHend,  and  was  present  with 
him  in  every  action  in  which  he  was  after- 
ward engaged,  from  MOdkern  and  Leipsio  to  the 
surrender  of  Paris,  18  battles,  in  11  of  which 
Napoleon  commanded  in  person.  With  the 
allies  Ool.  Lowe  entered  Paris,  and  remained 
there  till  the  suiq[)ension  of  hostilities  and  the 


abdicati<Hi  of  the  emperor,  of  which  great 
events  he  brought  the  fiist  inteliigeace  to 
London,  April  9,  1814.  He  was  immedistdy 
knighted  by  the  prince  regent,  and  in  June  fol- 
lowing created  a  nm'or-generiiL  The  king  of 
Prussia  conferred  on  him  the  Pnusisn  oider 
of  military  merit,  and  Alexander  I.  decorated 
him  with  the  Busnan  order  of  St.  Qeoige. 
During  this  summer  he  was  appointed  qnartM^ 
master-general  of  the  army  in  we  Netherlanda, 
with  the  duty  of  inspecting  and  reporting  on 
the  fortresses  to  be  established  on  that  frontier 
as  barriers  against  France.  He  held  this  poit 
when  Napoleon  landed  from  Elba^  and  avoid- 
ing to  strict  military  rule  was  entitled  to  the 
same  appointment  in  the  army  which  the  Eng- 
lish immediately  collected  in  Fhmders.  Bit 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  accepting  the  com- 
mand of  this  army,  made  it  a  condition  that  he 
should  select  his  own  staff  officers,  and  chon 
for  his  quartermaster-general  OoL  Sir  WQliam 
Howe  De  Lancey,  whose  raster,  the  widow  of 
Lieut  OoL  William  Johnson  (eldest  grandson  of 
Sir  WiUiam  Johnson,  the  superintend^t  of  the 
American  Indians),  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  sniwe- 
quentiy  married.  In  May,  1816,  Lowe  was  vp- 
pointed  to  the  command  of  a  British  foroe 
ordered  to  act  in  concert  with  an  Aust^o-Sl^ 
dinian  aimy  and  Lord  Exmouth's  fleet,  in  an 
attack  upon  the  southern  coasts  of  France.  He 
left  Flanders  in  the  beginning  of  Jnne,  and  w» 
thus  absent  from  the  great  field  of  Waterloa  Sir 
Hudson  felt  acutely  tiie  course  of  the  doke  of 
Wellington  toward  him ;  and  it  was  owing  to 
this  fact,  and  as  a  means  of  soothing  his  feel- 
ings, that,  upon  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  and 
his  banishment  to  St  Helena,  he  was  aeleeted 
as  the  governor  of  that  island  and  introsted 
with  the  charge  of  the  great  c^>tive.  Goo), 
firm,  utt^ly  incorruptible,  and  noted  for  to 
strictness  in  carrying  out  instructions,  posse^ 
of  a  kind  heart,  warm  feelings,  and  a  very  h^ 
sense  of  honor,  but  with  a  manner  rendered 
unattractive  by  reason  of  a  natural  reaerve  and 
a  mien  rigidly  military,  the  British  govemmeBt 
could  not  have  placed  in  this  delicate  and  re- 

Xnsible  position  a  man  upon  whom  moreim- 
At  reliance  could  be  placed.  The  appoint- 
ment was  opposed  to  Sir  Hudson^s  incUnatioDii 
entirely  unlocked  for  and  unsolicited,  and  ae- 
cepted  with  reluctance,  and  without  a  sin(^ 
condition  or  stipulation  of  any  kind  whateter. 
The  instructions  of  the  British  govenime^ 
were  very  minute,  strict,  and  severe,  and  k» 
but  littie  to  the  discretion  of  the  governor, 
who  carried  them  out  with  as  much  1^°^^ 
was  possible  under  the  drcmnstanoes,  ^^^^J!^ 
however,  being  able  to  escape  the  odinin  whwi 
naturally  attached  itself  to  his  office.  Sow»* 
quentiy  to  his  return  firom  St.  Helena  on  tw 
death  of  Napoleon  in  1821,  he  was  ai^mttd 
to  the  government  of  Antigua;  but  hm 
reasons  prevented  his  accepting  it,  and  u 
1825  he  was  made  oommanoer  of  the  forM 
inOeylon.  On  his  way  to  that  island  he  paf* 
through  Vienna  and  saw  Prince  MettenufiU, 
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who  mentioned  to  him  a  oonyenation  with 
Ooont  Bertrand,  in  which  the  ooont^  althoi^h 
of  all  the  persons  at  Longwood  the  one  with 
whom  he  had  been  bronght  most  into  collision^ 
acknowledged  that  against  him  personallj  there 
was  no  matter  of  complaint.  In  1880  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  was  promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and  he  returned  to  Euflland  in  1881.  In 
1858  the  **  History  of  the  Oaptivitj  of  Napo- 
leon," from  his  letters  and  journals,  was  pub- 
lished byWilliam  Forsyth. 

LOWELL,  the  third  shire  town  of  Mddlesex 
CO.,  Mass.,  and  the  principal  cotton  manufactur- 
ing city  of  New  England,  situated  on  the  Herri- 
mack  riven  near  the  mouth  of  the  Concord,  25 
m.  N.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1850,  88,885 ; 
in  1855,  87,553;  in  1860,  40,000.  In  rapidity 
of  ffTOwth  and  prosperity  LoweU  has  taken  the 
lead  among  all  the  towns  which  the  industrial 
enterprise  of  the  eastern  states  has  brought 
into  existence  during  the  past  half  oentmy. 
The  project  of  establishing  a  manufacturing 
interest  at  the  point  now  occupied  by  Low^ 
was  not  suggested  until  long  after  a  canal,  now 


used  for  distribnilng  water  power  to  various 
factories,  had  been  built  for  the  purpose  of 
navigation  around  the  Pawtucket  falls  in  the 
Merrhnack,  which  have  a  descent  of  80  feet,  by 
the  locks  and  cauals  company,  organized  under 
a  charter  granted  in  1703.  In  1821  a  tract  of 
about  400  acres,  in  what  is  now  the  heart  of 
Lowell,  was  purchased  and  laid  out  by  several 
gentlemen  who  were  subsequently  incorporated 
as  the  Merrimack  manufacturing  company.  The 
canal  was  enlarged,  and  a  new  one  was  con- 
structed in  1847.  The  township,  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  was  taken  fh>m 
Ih'acut,  Ohelmsford,  and  Tewksbury,  and  em- 
braces about  5  sq.  m.  The  village  of  Belvi- 
dere,  the  most  elegant  portion  of  the  town,  was 
annexed  to  it  after  its  ori|pnal  incorporation. 
The  site  of  the  city  has  many  inequalities,  but 
the  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  contain 
many  degant  houses.  There  are  two  public 
squares;  the  one  known  as  South  square  is 
hirge  and  beautifully  ornamented.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  condition  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  establishments  of  Lowell : 
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Beside  the  total  products  above  enumerated, 
conslBting  of  2,894,000  yards  of  cotton,  44,000 
of  wooL  and  25,000  of  carpeting,  about  50  rugs 
are  maoe  per  week.  The  Merrimack,  Hamil- 
ton, Appleton,  SuflEblk,  Tremont,  Lawrence^ 
Boott,  and  Massachusetts  companies  manufac- 
ture cotton  goods ;  the  LoweD,  the  same,  and 
also  carpets,  rugs,  and  pantaloons  stuffs;  the 
Middlesex,  brof^doths,  doeskins,  casdmeres, 
and  shawls.  The  Lowell  machine  shop  in- 
corporated in  1845,  capital  $600,000,  opera- 
tives 550)  produces  cotton  machinery,  locomo- 
tives, ana  the  like,  consuming  8,000  tons  of 
wrought  and  cast  iron  per  annum.  The 
LoweU  bleachery  (incorporated  in  1882,  capi- 
tal $800,000,  operatives  272)  dyes  15,000,000 
and  bleaches  8,000,000  yards  per  annum.  Of 
the  18,829  persons  employed  in  all  these  estab- 
'  Ushments,  4,8^7  are  males,  and  8,962  females. 
The  average  weekly  wages  of  females  em- 
ployed, above  the  cost  of  board,  is  represented 
to  be  $2 ;  of  males,  $4^80.  Each  manufac- 
turing company  owns  from  20  to  80  dwellings, 
which  are  leased  at  a  nominal  rent  to  responsi- 
ble persons  as  boardinff  houses  for  the  hands 
employed  in  the  factories.  Some  of  them  are 
large  enough  to  accommodate  40  or  60  inmates. 
None  but  operatives  are  allowed  to  board  in 
them,  and  the  sexes  are  kept  eepaiate.    The 


corporations  also  provide  a  hospital  in  which 
workpeople  find  attendance  in  sickness,  for 
which,  if  they  be  unable  to  pay,  the  employers 
are  responsible.  Lidividnal  enterprise  employs 
in  various  manufactures  a  capital  of  $400,000. 
and  about  1,500  persons.  There  are  6  banks  of 
issue,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,450,- 
000 ;  8  savings  ban^  with  deposits  amounting 
to  $2,605,148,  contributed  by  12,192  depositors. 
There  are,  moreover,  2  loan  and  fund  associa- 
tions, and  8  insurance  companies.  Lowell  has 
20  churches  (8  Baptist,  7  Ck>ngregational,  1 
Episcopal,  1  Freewill  Baptist,  8  Methodist,  8 
Bioman  Catholic,  and  2  Universalist).  The 
Middlesex  mechanics'  association,  having  a 
library  of  6,000  volumes,  is  the  principal  litera- 
ry society  of  the  town.  A  dispensary  affords 
gratuitous  medical  aid  to  the  poor.  The  educa- 
tional system  consists  of  one  high,  8  grammar, 
8  intermediate,  51  primary,  and  2  free  evening 
schools ;  the  average  actufd  attendance  at  these 
schools  is  5,450 ;  the  whole  number  of  scholars, 
9,599.  There  is  a  city  school  library  contain- 
ing 10,000  volumes,  to  which  access  may  be 
obtained  by  any  citizen  by  the  payment  of  a 
nominal  annual  assessment.  In  addition  to 
those  above  named,  there  are  several  literary 
and  benevolent  associations  of  less  impor- 
tance.   Of  40  newspapers  which  have  existed 
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in  Lowell  in  as  many  years.  4  are  still  con- 
tinned.  The  city  is  connected  with  Boston  by 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  railway,  and  with  vari- 
ous points  north  by  the  Boston,  Ooncord,  and 
Montreal,  and  other  lines,  as  well  as  with 
Lawrence,  Salem,  and  Fitchbnrg  by  smaller 
lines  of  road.  The  government  consists  of  a 
m^or,  8.  aldermen,  and  24  connoilmen. 

LOWELL,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  Hassaohnsetts,  descended  from  Percival 
Lowell,  a  merchant  who  emigrated  from  Bris- 
tol, England,  in  1689,  and  settled  in  Newbnry, 
where  he  died  Jan.  8, 1665.  L  Jomr,  LL.D., 
an  American  statesman  and  Jurist,  bom  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  June  17,  1748  (O.  8.), 
died  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  May  6, 1802.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Lowell,  the  first 
minister  of  Newburyport,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1760.  He  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1762,  represented  New- 
buryport in  the  provincial  assembly  in  1776, 
and  settled  in  Boston  in  1777.  He  was  elected 
to  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts  in  1780,  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  by  which  the  con- 
stitution was  draughted  and  reported  to  the 
convention.  He  inserted  in  the  bill  of  rights 
the  clause  declaring  that  **all  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal,"  for  the  purpose,  as  he  avowed 
at  the  time,  of  abolishing  slavery  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
he  offered  through  the  newspapers  his  services 
as  a  lawyer  to  any  person  held  as  a  slave  who 
desired  to  establish  a  right  to  freedom  under 
that  clause.  The  position  maintained  by  him 
on  this  question  was  decided  to  be  constitu- 
tional by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  in 
1788,  since  which  time  slavery  has  had  no 
legal  existence  in  Massachusetts.  Li  1781  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  continental  con- 
gress, and  in  1782  was  appointed  by  that  body 
one  of  the  8  judges  of  the  court  for  the  trial  of 
appeals  from  the  courts  of  admiralty  in  the 
several  states.  In  1784  he  was  elected  as  one 
of  the  commiasioners  to  establish  the  boundary 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  In 
1789  President  Washington  appointed  him 
judge  of  the  district  oomt  of  irassachusetts, 
and  on  the  new  organization  of  the  U.  8. 
courts  in  1801  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Adams  chief  justice  of  the  first  drcuit.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
academy,  and  for  18  years  was  a  member  of 
the  corporation  of  Harvard  college.  H.  Johk, 
LL.D.,  an  American  lawyer  and  political  writer, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Newburyport, 
Oct  6, 1769,  died  in  Boston,  March  12, 1840. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1786, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he 
was  20  years  of  age,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  profession.  In  1808  he 
visited  Europe,  where  he  remained  8  years, 
and  after  his  return  devoted  himself  chiefly  to* 
politics.  Though  he  always  refused  to  accept 
office,  few  men  of  his  day  in  Massachusetts  had 


so  stroiig  an  influence  on  public  opiidon.  After 
the  decease  of  Fisher  Ames  in  1808,  he  exer- 
cised a  greater  ascendency  than  any  other  per- 
son in  New  England  over  the  minds  of  loose 
who  were  opposed  to  the  national  administra- 
tion. His  writings  in  the  newspapers  and  his 
pamphlets,  of  which  he  published  26,  were  of 
eminent  service  to  the  federal  party  by  their 
skill  and  vigor.  From  1810  to  1828  he  was 
the  leading  member  of  the  corporation  of  Ha^ 
vard  university.  He  was  one  of  the  fonnden 
of  the  Massachusetts  general  hosnital,  the  Bos- 
ton Athen»um,  savmgs  bank,  ana  hospital  life 
insurance  company.  For  many  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  agricnltoral 
society.  He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  whDe 
reading  a  newspaper.  ^'  He  possessed,*^  aajs 
Edward  Everett,  "colloquial  powers  of  ^ 
highest  order,  and  a  flow  of  unstudied  elo- 
quence never  surpassed,  and  rarely,  as  with 
him,  united  with  tiie  command  of  an  accurate, 
elegant,  and  logical  pen.  Kezt  to  his  com- 
manding talent  and  energy  the  great  secret  of 
his  influence  was  his  entire  and  unsuspected 
disinterestedness.^'  III.  Fbanois  Gabot,  an 
American  merchant,  brother  of  the  precediDg, 
bom  in  Newburyport,  April  7, 1775,  died  in  Ba- 
ton, Sept.  2,  1817.  In  1810  he  visited  Englanl 
on  account  of  the  state  of  his  healtii ;  andon  lua 
return  home,  shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  1812,  he  became  so  strongly  con- 
vinced of  the  practicability  of  introducing  the 
cotton  manufacture  into  the  United  States 
that  he  proposed  to  his  Idnsman,  P.  T.  Jackson, 
to  make  the  experiment  on  an  ample  scale. 
(See  Jaokson,  Patbiok  T^ot.)  The  resnlt  of 
his  project  was  the  establishment  of  mannfa^ 
tures  at  Waltham^  and  the  foundation  of  the 
city  of  Lowell,  which  was  named  after  himselil 
He  visited  Washington  in  1816,  and  his  pe^ 
sonal  influence  with  Mr.  Lowndes,  Mr.  Galhonn, 
and  other  leading  members  of  congreaa,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  introduction  into  the 
tariff  act  of  that  year  of  the  protective  danae 
which  gave  an  impetus  to  the  cotton  manafao* 
ture  in  the  United  States.  lY.  Johk,  JN 
founder  of  the  Lowell  institute  at  Boston,  aon 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Boston,  May  11, 1 W 
died  in  Bombay,  March  4w  1886.  He  woM 
his  early  education  at  tne  Edinburpih  hijp 
school,  and  entered  Harvard  collie  in  1818; 
but  after  two  years'  study,  his  health  being  im- 
paired, he  made  in  1816  and  1817  two  voyaaes 
to  India,  the  flrst  to  Batavia,  returning  by 
Holland  and  England,  and  the  second  to  Cal- 
cutta. After  his  return  he  engaged  for  a  fe» 
years  in  commerce,  but  in  1880-'81  hinnfe 
and  two  daughters,  his  only  children,  died  a 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  for  the  re^/» 
his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  travel,  of  whicb 
he  was  passionately  fond.  He  spent  one  year 
in  traversing  the  United  States,  and  then 
visited  in  sucoesslon  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Prance,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy, 
Greece,  the  Mediterranean  islands,  Ada  JG&ft 
Egypt,  the  countries  on  the  upper  File,  Arabia, 
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and  Hindostan.  His  main  object  was  to  pene- 
trate the  Ohinese  empire  from  the  Indian  fron- 
tier. But  he  was  prostrated  bj  disease  when 
he  reached  India,  and  died  8  weeks  after  his 
arrival.  By  his  will,  made  while  in  Egypt 
amid  the  mins  of  Thebes,  he  bequeathed  abont 
$250,000  for  the  maintenance  in  Boston  of 
annnal  courses  of  free  pnblio  lectures  on  reli- 
ion,  science,  literatnr^  and  the  arts.  The 
owell  institute,  as  it  is  called,  went  into 
operation  in  1889.  It  is  highly  successful,  the 
annual  issue  of  tickets  to  the  lectures  averaging 
26,000.  During  the  first  7  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  institute  the  lectures  deliv- 
ered numbered  561.  Edward  Everett  deliv- 
ered at  Boston,  Deo.  81. 1889,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  first  course  or  lectures  of  the  Lowell 
institute,  a  memoir  of  Mr.  LowelL  in  which  he 
said :  "  The  few  8entences,'penned  with  a  tired 
hand  by  our  fellow  citizen,  on  the  top  of  a 
palace  of  the  Pharaohs,  will  do  more  for  hu- 
man improvement  than,  for  aught  that  appears, 
was  done  by  all  of  that  gloomy  dynasty  that 
ever  reigned.  I  scruple  not  to  afiirm  that  in 
the  directions  given  by  him  for  a  course  of 
popular  instruction,  illustrative  of  the  great 
truths  of  natural  reHgion,  and  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  unfolding  the  stores  of  natu- 
ral science  and  useful  knowledge,  to  be  dis- 
pensed without  restriction  to  an  entire  com- 
munity, there  is  a  better  hope  that  mental 
activity  will  be  profitably  kindled,  thought 
put  in  salutary  motion,  the  connection  of  truth 
with  the  uses  of  life  traced  out,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  man  benefited,  than  in  all  the  councils, 
rescripts,  exploits,  and  institutions  of  Sesostris 
and  his  line."  Y.  Oharlim,  P.P.,  an  American 
clergyman,  son  of  Judge  John  Lowell,  bom  in 
Boston,  Aug.  15, 1782.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Medford  and  at  Andover  academy, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1800,  ana 
began  the  study  of  law  in  Boston,  which  he  soon 
abandoned  for  that  of  theology.  In  1802  he 
visited  Europe  and  studied  ror  two  years  at 
Edinburgh,  and  afterward  travelled  on  the 
continent,  returning  to  the  United  States  in 
1805.  On  Jan.  1, 1806,  he  was  settied  as  min- 
ister of  the  West  (Congregational)  church  in 
Boston,  of  which  he  is  still  pastor  (I860).  In 
1887^*40  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and 
the  East.  Beside  many  occasional  discourses, 
he  has  published  two  volumes  of  sermons 
(Boston,  1855.)  YI.  Mabt  (Mrs.  Putnaii),  an 
American  authoress,  daughter  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Boston,  Pec.  8, 1810.  She  was  married, 
April  5, 1882,  to  Samuel  R.  Putnam,  a  merchant 
of  Boston.  Her  mother,  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, descended  from  the  Scandinavian  fjEunily 
of  Trail  or  Troil  of  the  Orkney  islands,  celebrat- 
ed in  Scott's  *' Pirate,"  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  faculty  of  acquiring  languages. 
Mrs.  Putnam's  attainments  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ^e  extraordinary,  oomprisuur  not  only 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  the  modem 
tongues  of  western  Europe,  but  Swedish,  Pan- 
ish,  Polish,  Russian,  Hungarian,  Turkish,  San- 


scrit, and  several  other  oriental  languages.  She 
has  contributed  many  articles  to  the  **  North 
American  Review,"  and  to  the  ^*  Christian  Ex- 
aminer ;"  and  two  of  her  articles  in  the  latter 
Journal  (Nov.  1850,  and  March,  1851),  in  reply 
to  Prof.  JBowen's  attacks  on  Kossuth  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  revolution 
of  1848-'9,  attracted  much  attention,  and  had 
a  marked  influence  on  public  opinion.  In  1851 
Mrs.  Putnam  went  to  Europe  with  her  husband 
and  children,  where  she  resided,  chiefly  in 
Prance  and  Germany,  till  1857,  prosecuting  her 
studies  in  la^p^^^s  a^^  collecting  materials  for 
a  history  of  Hungary,  upon  which  she  has  been 
long  engaged.  VH.  Kobebt  Tbaill  Sfbnos, 
an  American  author,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Boston,  Oct.  8,  1816.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Round  Hill  school,  Northampton, 
and  at  Harvard  college,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1888.  He  studied  medicine  and  after- 
ward theology,  and  in  1842  was  ordained  a 
clergyman  or  the  church  of  England  by  tiie 
bishop  of  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda,  whom 
he  accompanied  as  chaplain  first  to  Bermuda, 
and  then  to  Newfoundland,  where  he  was  set- 
tied  for  some  years  as  rector  of  Bay  Robert. 
Puring  a  severe  famine  which  prevailed  in  the 
island  he  was  appointed  commissioner  for  dis- 
tributing food,  became  ill  through  overwork  and 
anxiety,  and  returned  to  the  United  States.  He 
soon  after  became  rector  of  Christ  church,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  and  is  now  settied  over  Christ  church 
in  Puanesburg,  N.  Y.  In  1858  he  published 
at  Boston  a  novel  of  Newfoundland  life  and 
scenery,  "The  New  Priest  in  Conception 
Bay,"  and  in  1860  *' Fresh  Hearts  that  &iled 
8,000  Years  Ago,  and  other  Poems."  YHI. 
Jambs  Russsll,  an  American  poet,  brother  of 
the  precedinff,  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb. 
22, 1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1888,  and  recited  a  "Class  Poem," 
which  was  printed  in  1889,  and  which  contain- 
ed many  strokes  of  vigorous  satire  and  much 
sharp  wit.  He  studied  law  in  Harvard  univer- 
sity, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and 
opened  an  office  in  Boston.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, abandoned  the  profession  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  literature.  In  1841  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems  entitied  "A  Year's 
Life,"  which  has  never  been  reprinted,  though 
many  of  the  poems,  revised  by  the  maturer 
taste  and  Judgment  of  the  author,  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  subsequent  collections  of 
his  writings.  In  Jan.  1848,  he  commenced^  in 
coi\junction  with  Robert  Carter,  the  pnbhoa- 
tion  at  Boston  of  "  The  Pioneer,  a  Literair  and 
Critical  Magazine,"  which  the  "  Cyclopsddia  of 
American  literature"  says  "  was  of  too  fine  a 
cast  to  be  successful."  Three  monthly  numbers 
were  issued,  containing  articles  from  roe,  Neal, 
Hawthorne,  Parsons,  Story,  and  others,  beside 
the  editors,  when  the  publishers,  involved  in 
debt  by  other  publications,  faUed,  and<  the 
magazine  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Lowell's  next 
pu^cation  was  a  volume  of  "Poems"  (Cam- 
bridgOi  1844),  comprising  "A  Legend  of  Brit- 
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tanj ''  ^'FromeiheTis,''  "Bhaons,'^  and  nameroos 
smaller  pieces,  among  which  were  sonnets  to 
Wendell  Phillips  and  to  J.  B.  Qiddings,  ex- 
pressing decided  anti-slaverj  sentiments.  A 
Yolume  of  prose,  entitled  ^^Conversations  on 
some  of  the  Old  Poets"  (Cambridge,  1845), 
next  i^peared.  It  is  a  series  of  essays  in  the 
form  of  dialogues  on  Chancer,  Chapman,  Ford, 
and  poets  and  poetry  in  general,  interspersed 
with  remarks  on  politics,  slavery,  and  other 
topics.  A  second  series  of  his  "Poems"  (Cam- 
bridge, 1848)  contained  "  The  Present  CrisiSj" 
"Anti-Texas,"  "On  the  Capture  of  oertam 
Fugitive  Slaves  near  Washington,"  and  others 
which  have  obtained  great  popmarity  among 
the  opponents  of  slavery,  m  the  same  year 
was  published  at  Cambridge,  in  a  thin  volume^ 
"  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  a  poem  foundea 
upon  the  legend  of  the  search  for  the  Holy 
Graal,  and  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  a  witty  and 
humorous  satire,  consisting  of  various  poems  in 
the  Tankee  diidect,  ostensibly  by  Mr.  Eosea 
Biglow,  and  edited  with  an  introduction,  notes, 
^ossary,  index,  and  "notices  of  an  inde- 
pendent press,"  by  "  Homer  Wilbur,  A.M.,  pas- 
tor of  the  first  church  in  Jaalam^  and  prospec- 
tive member  of  many  literary,  learned,  and 
scientific  societies."  This  satire  was  mainly 
directed  against  slavery  and  the  war  with 
Mexico  in  184^*7.  It  has  passed  through 
several  editions  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
been  twice  reprinted  in  England.  In  1848 
also  appeared  anonymously  "A  Fable  for  the 
Critics,"  an  ingenious  rhymed  essay  upon  the 
principal  living  American  authors.  In  July, 
1851,  Mr.  Lowell  visited  Europe,  travelling 
in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  re- 
siding for  a  considerable  period  in  Italy.  He 
returned  home  in  Dec.  1852.  In  the  winter  of 
1854-^5  he  delivered  a  course  of  12  lectures  on 
the  British  poets,  which  were  received  with 
applause  by  crowded  audiences,  and  extensively 
reported  in  the  newspapers.  In  Jan.  1855,  on 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  modern  languages  and 
belles-lettres  in  Harvard  college.  To  qualify 
himself  more  fully  for  the  duties  of  the  ofiSce, 
he  went  to  Europe  in  May,  1856,  and  after 
spending  a  year  m  study,  diiefly  at  Dresden, 
he  returned  home  in  Aug.  1856.  Mr.  Lowell 
has  written  much  for  the  "North  American 
Review,"  "Putnam's  Monthly,"  the  London 
"Daily  News,"  the  "National  Anti-Slavery. 
Standard,"  and  other  periodicals,  and  is  now 
the  editor  of  tiie  "  Atlantic  Monthly."  He  is 
the  author  of  the  artide  on  Dante  in  this  cydo- 
pesdia.  Several  editions  of  his  collected  poems 
nave  appeared  in  this  country,  and  8  eaitions 
in  England.  The  editor  of  one  of  the  English 
editions,  Andrew  R.  Scoble,  says :  "  The  tone 
of  his  compositions  is  singularly  high-minded, 
vigorous,  and  pure.  Many  of  his  pieces  im- 
press us  forcibly  with  the  idea  of  great  power, 
of  ima^ation  scattering  its  wealth  with  singu- 
lar profhsenees.  and  of  a  daring  originality  of 
conception*    Tiie  descriptive  power  shown  in 


many  of  his  poems  is  one  of  their  most  strilong 
merits.  His  love  of  nature  is  genuine,  his  im- 
agination is  vivid,  and  his  nncy  fruitful  in 
fine  images.  Some  of  his  ideal  portraits  are 
exceedingly  beautiful;  for  example,  that  oi 
^Iren^.*  No  common  hand  could  have  drawn 
those  gentle  lineaments,  and  laid  on  those  softly 
tinted  colors.  It  shows  a  power  of  discerning 
and  describing  the  retiring  graces  and  reserved 
charms  of  womanhood  not  often  found  in  a 
masculine  intellect ;  and  an  appreciation  of  and 
reverence  for  the  higher  excellences  of  the 
female  character  whidb  do  honor  to  his  moral 
sense  and  purity  of  taste."  IX.  Mabia  (Whux), 
an  American  poet,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Watertown,  Mass.,  July  8,  1821,  £ed  m 
Cambridge,  Oct.  27, 1858.  Her  marnage  with 
Mr.  Lowell  took  place  in  1844.  She  was  singu- 
larly beautiM  in  person  and  character,  and 
highly  accomplishea  in  languages  and  g^eral 
literature.  A  volume  of  her  poems,  which  are 
characterized  chiefly  by  exquisite  tenderness 
and  simple  delicacy,  was  pnvately  printed  in 
Cambridge  in  1855. 

LOW]^  EMPIRE.   See  Btzantikk  Emfizb. 

LOWNDES.  L  A  S.  co.  of  Ga.,  borderioff 
on  Fla.,  and  watered  by  the  Withlacoochee  and 
its  branches ;  area,  about  1,050  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1859,  4,140,  of  whom  1,948  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  productive.  In  1850 
(since  which  its  limits  have  been  reduced)  the 
productions  were  288,569  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  80,776  of  sweet  potatoes,  69.800  lbs.  of 
rice,  and  2,912  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  9 
grist  miUs,  1  saw  mill,  28  churches,  and  509 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Troop- 
ville.  II.  A  central  co.  of  Ala.,  oordered  on 
the  N.  by  the  Alabama  river,  and  watered  by 
its  branches ;  area,  910  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1650, 
21,915,  of  whom  14,649  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
Eroductions  in  1850  were  988,287  bushek  of 
adian  com,  168,505  of  sweet  potatoes,  161,165 
lbs.  of  rice,  and  28,872  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  86  churches,  and  466  pupils  attendhog 
schools.  Capital,  Haynesville.  IH.  An  £.  oa 
of  Miss.,  bordering  on  Ala.,  and  intersected  by 
the  Tombigbee  river ;  area,  569  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1850, 19,554,  of  whom  12,993  were  slayea. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  .a  dark 
and  veiy  fertile  loam.  The  productions  in  1650 
were  871,864  bushels  of  Indian  com,  98,418  of 
sweet  potatoes,  5,850  lbs.  of  rice,  and  15,127 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  17  grist  mills,  9 
saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  24  churches,  and  1,110 
pupils  attendingschools.    Capital,  Colmnbos. 

LOWNDES,  KAwmra,  an  American  lawrer 
and  statesman,  bora  in  Uie  British  West  Indies 
in  1722,  died  in  Charieston,  S.  C,  Aug.  24, 
1800.  His  parents  settled  when  he  was  jerj 
young  in  Charleston,  where  he  received  hfe 
education,  adopted  uie  legal  professiiHi,  woid 
practised  with  great  success.  In  ITfB  he 
was  appointed  by  the  crown  associate  judge. 
Within  8  months  he  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  migorily  of  the  court,  but  oontrafy  to  that 
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of  the  oUdf  Instice,  in  favor  of  the  legaUtjr  of 
public  proceeoings  without  the  employment  of 
stamped  paper.  This  able  and  elaborate  opin- 
ion Illustrates  the  paramount  neoessitj  which 
legitimated  the  reYOiution,  waives  all  considera- 
tion of  the  stamp  act  as  a  constitutional  meas- 
ure, and  only  argues  from  the  common  law 
with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
In  1768  he  moved  a  resolution  in  the  assembly 
of  South  Carolina  for  the  erection  of  a  statue 
of  William  Pitt,  in  acknowledffment  of  that 
statesman's  services  to  the  colonies  and  the 
British  constitution.  The  measure  was  carried, 
and  the  statue  still  remains  in  Charleston.  In 
1775  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of 
safely,  and  of  the  committee  appointed  under 
it.  In  1776  he  was  one  of  a  commitee  of  11 
appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  prov- 
ince, and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive council  created  by  the  constitution.  In 
1778  he  was  elected  president  of  the  province, 
and  gave  his  official  assent  to  the  new  constitu- 
tion. Savannah  was  soon  captured  by  the 
British  forces,  Georgia  succumbed,  and  South 
Carolina  was  threatened.  Mr.  Lowndes  ad- 
dressed himself  with  enertpr  to  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  enemy,  but,  having  fewer  than 
10,000  men  in  the  neld,  was  unable  to  resist 
overwhelming  forces  by  sea  and  land.  Charles- 
ton soon  shared  the  &te  of  Savannah,  and  he 
remained  for  some  time  a  prisoner.  He  was 
subsequently  a  member  of  the  assembly  of 
South  Carolina,  when  the  federal  constitution 
was  submitted  to  the  states  for  adoption.  He 
strenuously  opposed  it,  objecting  to  the  restric- 
tion which  it  imposed  upon  the  slave  trade, 
which  he  declarea  to  be  the  great  source  of 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  South ;  to 
the  clause  giving  power  to  congress  to  regulate 
commerce ;  and  to  the  centralization  of  power 
which  would  accrue  to  the  federal  government 
from  the  general  effect  of  the  constitution,  pro- 
testing that  it  would  reduce  the  states  to  the 
condition  of  mere  corporations,  andgive  a  dan- 
gerous dominance  to  the  North.  l£e  earnest- 
ness of  his  opposition  appears  from  the  closing 
sentence  of  one  of  his  speeches:  '^ I  wish  for 
no  other  epitM>h  than  this:  ^Here  lies  one 
who  opposed  the  federal  constitution,  holding 
it  to  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.' " 
At  the  close  of  the  debate  the  resolution  was 
carried  against  him  by  only  a  angle  vote. — 
WiLUAM  Jomn,  son  of  the  preceding,  an 
American  statesman,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Feb.  7, 1782.  died  at  sea,  Nov.  22, 1822.  Frc«n 
his  7th  till  his  10th  year  he  was  educated  in 
England.  Betuming  to  Charleston,  he  com- 
pleted his  preparatory  studies  under  Dr.  Gkd- 
taher,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was  graduated 
at  Charleston  college,  entered  the  law  office  of 
Chancellor  De  Saussure,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1804,  having  previously  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gen.  Thomas  Pinckney. 
He  soon  abandoned  his  profession  to  attend  to 
Ids  plantation.  In  1806  he  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  representatives  in  the  general  assem- 
voL.  X. — 46 


bhr  of  South  OaroHna.  in  whidi  office  he  served 
till  in  1810  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  congress,  where  he  continued  tiill  1822,  when 
his  declining  health  compelled  his  resignation. 
He  cooperated  with  the  republican  party  of  his 
time  without  being  a  partisan ;  was  an  urgent 
supporter  of  the  war  of  1812;  reviewed  the 
conduct  of  Jackson  in  the  Seminole  war ;  and 
spoke  frequently  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  finances,  the  national 
bank,  the  Missouri  compromise,  the  Spanish 
treaty,  and  the  tariff.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means  from  1818  to  1822. 
His  friends  reg^ed  him  as  the  most  proper 
person  for  the  highest  dignity  in  the  country. 
The  summer  of  1820  he  passed  in  Europe ;  that 
of  1821  in  the  low  country  of  South  Carolina, 
where  he  contracted  the  malarious  disease  of 
the  climate,  which  impaired  his  constitution. 
His  physicians  prescribed  a  voyage  to  Europe, 
and  he  died  on  tne  passage. 

LOWTH,  WiLUAK,  an  English  clergyman 
and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1661,  £ed  in 
Buriton,  Hampshire,  in  1782.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Oxfora  in  1688,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  attahmients  as  a  biblical  scholar. 
After  leaving  the  university  he  became  chap- 
lain to  Dr.  Mew,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  in 
1696  conferred  on  him  a  prebend  in  his  own 
cathedral,  and  in  1699  presented  him  .to  the 
living  of  Buriton,  which  he  retained  till  his 
death.  He  contributed  many  valuable  notes  to 
Potter's  '*  Clemens  Alezandrinus,*'  Hudson's 
*' Josephus,"  and  Beading's  ^'Eodleaasticai  His- 
torians." The  principal  of  his  own  works  are : 
''A  Vindication  of  tne  Divine  Authority  and 
Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments" 
(Oxford,  1692) ;  ^'Directions  for  the  Profit- 
able Reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures"  (London, 
1708) ;  and  *'  Commentaries  on  the  iSrophets" 
(1726.) — RoBSBT,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Buriton,  Nov.  28, 1710,  died  in  Fnlham, 
near  London,  Nov.  8, 1787.  He  was  mduated 
at  New  coUege,  Oxford,  in  1787,  and  in  1741 
succeeded  Mr.  Spence  as  professor  of  poetiy 
there,  in  which  capacity  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  '*  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  He- 
brews." In  1744  Bishop  Hoadley  presented 
him  to  the  living  of  Ovington,  Hampsnire.  In 
1748-'9  he  travelled  on  the  continent  with  Mr. 
Leffge,  afterward  chancellor  of  the  excheoner, 
and  Lords  George  and  Frederic  Cavendish,  bro- 
thers of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  In  1750  he 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and  in 
1753  rector  of  East  Woodhay  in  Hampshire, 
and  in  1765  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  Dev- 
onshire, lord  lieutenant,  to  Ireland  as  chap- 
lain. He  was  nominatea  by  his  patron  to  the 
see  of  limerick,  but  dedined  it  for  the  pre- 
bend of  Durham  and  rectOry  of  Sedgeneld. 
In  1766  he  was  raised  to  tiie  bishopric  of 
St.  David's.  He  was  tranalated  b  Oxford  in 
the  same  year,  and  to  London  in  1777.  On 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Comwallis  in  1788, 
George  III.  offered  Dr.  Lowth  the  primaoy 
of  Canterbury,  but  in  consequence  of  infirm 
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health  he  declined  it.  His  most  important 
works  are  :  PrcBleetumss  de  8aera  Poesi  ffe- 
Irmorum  (Oxford,  1768) ;  "Life  of  William  of 
Wykeham"  (1768;  2d  ed.,  1769);  "English 
Grammar"  (1762) ;  and  a  metrical  "  Trimalar 
tion  of  Isaiah"  (1778),  which  is  his  greatest 
production.  The  Idth  edition  of  this  version 
appeared  in  London  in  1842. 

LOXA.    See  Loja. 

LOYD,  Lewis,  a  London  banker,  bom  Jan. 
1,  1768,  died  at  Overstone  park,  Northampton- 
shire, May  18, 1868.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  William  Loyd,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  officiated  as  pastor  of  a  smsJl  dissenting 
chapel  at  Manchester.  Having  married  in 
1798  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Jones,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  that  city,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  father-in-law,  and  after- 
ward established  a  branch  house  in  London, 
under  the  firm  of  Jones,  Loyd,  and  co.,  which 
has  since  become  one  of  the  leading  banking 
establishments  of  England.  Its  prosperity  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  energy,  industnr,  and  in- 
telligence of  Mr.  Loyd,  who  was  for  a  long 
time  a  ruling  spirit  of  the  financial  world  of 
London.  By  his  first  wife  he  left  an  only  son 
and  heir,  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  who  was  raised 
in  1860  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Baron 
Overstone. 

LOYOLA,  Saxnt  Ignatius  de,  founder  of  the 
society  of  Jesus,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Loyola, 
near  Azcoytia,  Guipuzcoa,  Spain,  in  1491,  died 
in  Rome,  July  81,  1666.  His  true  name  was 
Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde  de  Loyola.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  11  children  bom  to  Don 
Bertram,  lord  of  Ognez  and  Loyola,  and  Dotta 
Maria  Saez  de  Balde  his  wife.  At  the  age  of 
14  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  as  page  to  the  king,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  his  wars  against  the  Portuguese,  the 
Navarrais,  the  Frencii,  and  the  Moors,  display- 
ing a  valor  and  capacity  which  soon  raised  him 
to  the  height  of  reputation.  His  gallantry  and 
courtly  bc^ng  were  equal  to  his  oravery,  and 
the  young  soldier  seemed  destined/or  a  brilliant 
position  in  the  world  when  a  wound  in  the  leg, 
received  while  heroically  defending  the  city  of 
Pampeluna  against  the  ^nch  in  1621,  left  him 
a  prisoner  and  a  cripple.  The  reading  of  cer- 
tam  lives  of  the  saints  during  his  long  conva- 
lescence turned  his  thoughts  toward  a  religious 
life.  As  soon  as  his  health  was  restored,  hav- 
ing regained  his  liberty,  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  famous  monastery  of  Montserrat  near 
Barcelona,  changed  clothes  with  a  beggar,  and 
concealing  his  name  and  rank  passed  10  months 
at  the  litUe  village  of  Manresa,  part  of  the  time 
in  the  solitude  of  a  cave,  and  part  engaged  in 
the  most  loathsome  offices  at  a  nospital.  Long 
fasts,  scourgines,  and  other  self-imposed  pen- 
ances frequenuy  brought  him  near  to  death. 
Early  in  1628  he  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Je- 
rusalem, Journeying  much  of  the  way  on  foot, 
and  depending  upon  the  charity  of  chance  pass- 
ers for  his  &ily  food.  He  visited  the  noly 
plaoes,  and  the  next  year  saw  him  at  Barcelona 


in  a  public  school,  striving  with  infinite  labor 
to  master  the  Latin  grammar  at  the  age  of  38. 
He  had  already  formed  the  dedgn  of  ooDeding 
a  body  of  companions  to  labor  in  some  way  for 
the  good  of  reugion,  and  when  in  1526  he  went 
from  Barcelona  to  the  university  of  Alcala  he 
was  followed  by  a  few  friends  bent  upon  imi- 
tating his  mode  of  life.  They  wore  a  {Ui 
gray  habit ;  they  lived  by  be^ng ;  and  what- 
ever time  they  could  spare  m)m  stndy  was 
spent  in  exhortation  and  attendance  at  the 
hospitals.  The  preachings  of  Lather  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Alombrados  about  this  time  lai 
filled  Spain  with  alarm  alike  at  rdigiona  nov^ 
ties  ana  at  all  secret  gatherings.  Ignathis  wn 
cast  into  prison,  and  though  his  trial,  as  on 
of  his  biographers  relates,  "appeared  mon 
likely  to  lead  to  his  canonization  than  to  In 
condemnation  as  a  criminal,''  he  was  forbiddoi 
to  preach  and  ordered  to  put  off  his  pecufiar 
garb.  At  Salamanca,  whither  he  then  re- 
moved, he  was  treated  with  still  more  sever- 
ity, but  finally  dismissed  with  honor,  thoi^ 
with  such  restrictions  upon  his  freedom  to 
preach  that  he  resolved  to  go  to  Fnmee,  and 
arrived  in  Paris  in  Feb.  1628.  ffia  oompanioos 
had  one  by  one  forsaken  him,  but  here  at  the 
university  he  found  new  friends  who  were  to 
be  the  earliest  members  of  the  eooietj  of  Jtfaa. 
The  first  was  a  young  ecderiastic,  Pierre  Le- 
febvre,  or  Peter  FalMsr;  the  second,  Fraads 
Xavier.  James  Laynez,  Alphpnao  Salmeroo, 
Nicholas  Bobadilla,  and  Simon  Kodxigna 
joined  him  soon  afterward.  In  July,  153i,  he 
assembled  these  6  disciples,  and  laid  before 
them  his  phm  for  founding  a  new  miasionary 
order,  to  labor  especially  in  Palestine.  TW 
proposal  was  received  with  enthnsiasm.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  associates  should  remaia 
in  Paris  until  all  had  completed  their  stodiefi, 
and  if  within  a  year  after  that  time  no  oppor- 
tunity occurred  of  reaching  the  Holj  Land, 
they  should  offer  their  services  to  the  yoft. 
On  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  (Ang.  16)  they 
took  their  vows  at  the  chapel  of  Onr  Lady  ef 
Montmartre,  near  Paris,  ^ding  to  the  uiod 
obligations  of  poverty  and  diastity  two  otlief% 
of  visiting  the  -Holy  Land  and  obedience  to  the 
pope.  They  continued  to  live  apart  from  oee 
another,  but  followed  a  certain  role  of  life 
which  Ignatius  marked  out  for  them.  Tley 
were  accused  of  heresy,  but  an  examination  1^ 
the  inquisition  resulted  in  their  triumphant  ae* 
quittal.  Soon  afterward  Isnatias  was  indacad 
by  filing  health  to  revisit  his  native  provinee^ 
where  his  humility  was  severely  wounded  liy 
the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  do  him  the  baBor 
proper  to  a  saint.  He  preferred  to  employ  Iub- 
self  in  the  hospitals,  to  Uve  by  alms»  to  deef 
upon  a  bare  board,  and  to  preach  to  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  the  entreaties  of  his  nela^ves  codi 
only  induce  him  to  enter  his  paternal  castle  lor 
one  night.  After  passmg  through  some  other 
parts  m  Spain  he  took  ship  at  Yalencia^laDded 
at  Genoa,  and  Joumeyea  on  foot  toVenioe, 
where  he  arrived  toward  the  dose  of  15S6.    1^ 
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Jaa.  1687,  he  was  joined  by  his  associates,  now 
increased  to  9  in  nnmber,  and  after  a  few 
months  of  labor  in  the  hospitals  the  whole 
party  with  the  exception  of  I^piatios  went  to 
B;onie,  received  the  pope^s  blessing  on  their  un- 
dertaking, and  then  returned  to  Venice  with 
permission  for  all  of  their  number  who  were 
not  already  priests  to  be  raised  at  once  to  that 
order.  Ignatius  however  deferred  his  own  or- 
dination until  Ohristmas  day,  1588.  In. the 
mean  time  the  prescribed  period  of  a  year  had 
elapsed,  and  the  continuance  of  war  between 
the  emperor  and  the  sultan  was  still  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  their  intended  voyage  to  Pal- 
estine. Ignatius  assembled  his  disciples,  and 
having  prescribed  for  them  a  rule  of  life,  and 
given  them  the  name  by  which  they  have  ever 
since  been  known,  set  out  with  two  compan- 
ions for  Bome,  and  unfolded  his  plans  to  Pope 
Paul  in.  After  much  difficulty  a  bull  for  the 
establishment  of  the  new  order  was  granted, 
Sept  27, 1540.  In  the  following  spring  a  meet- 
ing of  the  members  was  held  at  Borne,  and 
JgoB^VLB  was  unanimously  chosen  generaL  Im- 
mediately afterward  they  made  their  solemn 
religious  profession  at  a  church  outside  the 
walls,  and  Ignatius,  having  fixed  his  residence 
at  Bome,  then  applied  himself  to  the  final  elab- 
oration of  the  constitution,  of  which  as  yet 
only  a  sketch  had  been  drawn  up.  His  subse- 
quent history  is  that  of  his  order.  Beside  the 
common  labors  of  benevolence  in  which  he  had 
been  so  long  engaged,  he  founded  at  Bome  a 
number  of  charitable  institutions,  among  which 
-were  a  house  for  Jewish  catechumens,  a  college 
for  German  youth,  an  asylum  for  penitent 
women  and  poor  girls  who  were  exposed  to 
great  temptation,  and  a  foundling  hospital. 
For  many  years  his  life  had  been  a  perpetual 
sidmess,  and  for  some  time  previous  to  his 
death  he  was  able  to  take  little  share  in  the 
details  of  government  At  the  repeated  re- 
quest of  his  companions  he  left  in  writing  an 
account  of  his  early  life  and  conversion.  He 
died  alone  in  his  room,  and  after  a  long  inter- 
regnum was  succeeded  in  the  generalship  of 
the  order  by  James  Laynez. — ^Ignatius  was  of 
middling  stature^  mi^estic  air,  and  noble  coun- 
tenance, but  slightly  lame  owing  to  his  wound 
at  Pampeluna.  He  is  often  described  as  a  fiery 
enthusiast,  but  nothing  could  be  fhrther  f^om 
the  truth.  Though  by  nature  of  an  ardent 
temperament,  his  actions  were  so  entirely 
under  his  control  that  during  his  life  he  was 
commonly  thought  cold  and  phlegmatic.  His 
outward  bearing  gave  no  sign  of  the  religious 
zeal  which  burned  in  his  heart.  Obedience, 
humility,  and  a  resignation  amounting  to  in- 
difference, were  among  the  virtues  vrhich  he 
most  loved  to  inculcate.  He  was  content,  so 
long  as  he  had  not  the  interests  of  his  disciples 
to  consult,  to  pass  for  afool  and  a  madman;  he 
imitated  the  speech  and  manners  of  the  beg- 
gars whom  he  served  in  the  hospitals ;  he  was 
never  so  well  pleased  as  when  loaded  with  in- 
sults ;  he  avoided  all  places  where  he  might 


be  recognized  as  a  nobleman  or  honored  as  a 
saint ;  but  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  fireeing  his 
character  from  such  aversions  as  eoxM  f^ect 
the  prosperity  of  his  oraer.  His  early  miHtary 
education  had  impressed  upon  his  <£aracter  a 
firmness  and  generosity  of  temper  whi^  he 
always  retained.  Hence  he  constituted  his  or- 
der somewhat  according  to  military  rules,  but 
in  his  personal  intercourse  with  his  disciples 
he  displayed  a  paternal  tenderness,  and  in  gov- 
erning and  framing  rules  for  the  society  he 
showed  a  prudence  which  has  never  ceased  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  those  who  have  least 
sympathy  with  his  principles.  The  best  monu- 
ment of  Ignatius,  if  we  except  the  society  of 
Jesus  itself,  is  the  book  of  *^  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises^' which  he  composed  in  his  solitude  at 
Manresa.  It  comprises  a  series  of  meditations 
for  the  use  not  only  of  religious  but  of  persons  in 
the  world.  The  '^  Exercises"  may  be  said  to  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  the  order,  llie  vocation  of 
every  novice  is  tested  by  them ;  the  first  mem- 
bers performed  them ;  and  they  were  the  ground 
of  many  of  the  persecutions  to  which  their  au- 
thor was  subjected.  "  The  object  which  he  pro- 
posed and  attained,"  si^s  Bartoli,  "  was  to  re- 
duce the  cure  of  the  soul  to  an  art,  by  basing  upon 
certain  principles  of  faith  an  exact  and  penect 
method,  which,  practised  by  the  application  of 
the  means  prescribed  by  him,  is  almost  infiiUi- 
bly  succescnul."  The  book  of  exercises  has  been 
translated  into  Latin,  French,  and  English,  and 
often  reprinted.  I^tius  was  beatified  by 
Pope  Paul  Y.  in  1607,  and  canonized  by  Greg- 
ory ZY.  in  1622.  His  festival  is  kept  on  July 
81.  Among  the  numerous  biographies  of  him 
are  those  of  Bibadeneira,  Vi&  as  S.  Ignacio 
QCadrid,  1570);  Maffei,  De  Vita  et  Mortbus  8. 
ig^tii  Loyola  ^me,  1584)  ;  Gretser,  Apo- 
logia  pro  Vita  a.  Ignatii  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Ingol- 
stadt,  1599,  1601,  1604)  ;  Michael  Walpole,  . 
"Life  of  St.  Ignatius"  (St.  Omer,  1617);  Bar- 
toli, Do  Vita  8,  Ignatii  (fol.,  Bome,  1650;  En- 
glish translation,  2  vols.  12moM  New  York, 
1855)  ;  Bouhours,  Vie  do  8.  Ignaeo  (Paris, 
1679) ;  GeneUi,  Lobon  deo  heiUgon  Ignatitu  von 
Loyola  (8vo.,  Innflpruck,  1848). 

LOZEBE,  a  S.  department  of  France,  in  the 
old  province  of  Lamguedoc,  bounded  by  the 
departments  of  Oantu,  Haute-Loire,  Arddche, 
Gfffd,  and  Aveyron ;  area,  1,965  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1856j  140,819.  Its  surface  is  mountain- 
ous, bemg  traversed  by  various  chains  and 
spurs  of  the  G^vennes,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  plateau  of  the  ralais  du  Boi,  5,077  feet 
high,  the  Margeride,  4^982  feet,  and  the  Loz^ 
(from  which  the  department  derives  its  name), 
4^887  feet.  The  chains  divide  the  department 
into  8  districts.  The  soil  is  poor,  and  the 
climate  severe.  Three  considerable  rivers,  the 
Allier,  Lot,  and  Tarn,  have  their  sources  in  the 
mountains  of  this  department.  Manufactures 
and  trade  are  of  littie  unportanoe.  Lead,  iron, 
antimony,  and  other  imnerals  are  mmeo,  and 
sheep  extensively  reared.    Capital,  Mende. 

LUBBOGE,  Sib  Jobh  Whjjajc,  an  End^ 
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astronomer,  bom  in  London,  March  26, 1808. 
He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
in  1826.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to  scientific 
labors,  and  he  is  the  anthor  of  numerons  papers 
in  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,'^  and  in  the  ^^Philosophical  Transao- 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society."  Of  the  latter  body 
he  was  for  12  years  treasurer  and  vice-presi- 
dent. Of  these  papers,  an  important  series  on 
the  planetary  ana  Innar  theory  have  been  pnl>- 
lished  as  a  separate  work  nnder  the  title,  ^*  On 
the  Theory  of  the  Moon  and  on  the  Pertur- 
bations of  the  Planets"  (8vo.,  1838 ;  2d  ed. 
enlarged,  1834-^6).  Between  1881  and  1887  he 
contnbuted  to  the  "Philosophical  Transac- 
tions" a  number  of  papers  on  the  tides  in  the 
ports  of  London  ana  Liverpool,  for  which  the 
royal  society  bestowed  upon  him  their  medal 
on  physics.  He  also  edited  the  maps  of  the 
stars  published  by  the  society  for  the  diflbsion 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  has  published  "  Com- 
putation of  Eclipses,"  and  "Classification  of 
the  different  Branches  of  Human  Knowledge," 
of  which  2  editions  have  appeared,  beside  other 
writings. 

LtJBECK,  one  of  the  4  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many, situated  in  lat.  68^  61'  N.,  long.  10°  60' 
E.,  on  a  ridge  between  the  rivers  Trave  and 
Wakenitz,  29  m.  by  railway  K  E.  from  Ham- 
burg, and  146  m.  N.  W.  from  Berlin ;  area  of 
the  city  and  its  territory,  110  sq.  m. ;  pop.  of 
Lttbeck  proper  and  its  suburbs  in  1868, 80,716 ; 
of  62  villages  and  82  hamlets  scattered  around 
in  neighboring  principalities,  12,608;  of  the 
bidliwiok  of  Bergedor^  part  of  the  Tierlanden 
district,  which  the  city  holds  in  common  with 
Hamburg,  12,198 ;  total,  66,421.  The  city  has 
a  cathearal  remarkable  for  its  wood  carvings 
and  paintings  by  Memling,  and  the  church  of 
8t.  Mary,  one  of  the  finest  pointed  Gothic 
edifices  in  N.  Germany,  containing  pictures  by 
Holbein,  Vandyke,  and  other  great  masters. 
Conspicuous  among  the  other  public  buildings  is 
the  shipowners^  guild,  and  particularly  the 
town  hall  or  Bathham^  with  the  famous  ancient 
hall  of  the  Hansa,  in  which  the  deputies  from 
86  cities  used  to  meet,  and  in  the  lower  story  of 
which  the  senate  still  assembles.  The  Holstein 
and  Burg  gates  are  also  objects  of  architectural 
interest,  as  well  as  the  hospital  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  the  principal  of  the  many 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city.  The  chief 
educational  establishment  is  the  gymnasium. 
The  size  of  the  ramparts,  now  converted  into 
public  walks,  and  the  quaint  architecture  and 
rich  decoration  of  many  of  the  houses,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  former  importance  and  prosperity 
of  the  city,  which  it  retains  to  some  degree,  the 
supreme  court  of  all  the  free  cities  of  Germany 
b^g  still  held  at  Lttbeck,  and  its  commerce 
contmuing  to  be  of  magnitude,  notwithstanding 
the  proximity  to  and  tne  competition  of  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen.  Still  it  nas  considerably 
declined  compared  with  the  times  when  the 
Hanse  towns  monopolized  the  trafiic  of  Eu- 
rope.   The  registered  shipping  comprised  in 
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1858  nearly  70  soling  and  steam  veaseis;  in  the 
foreign  trade  there  were  940  entrftoces  and 
969  clearances,  and  in  the  coasting  trade  600 
vessels.  One  third  of  the  imports  come  hj 
hmd  and  river  from  Hamburg;  theremamder 
by  sea,  even  large  vessels,  which  formerly  had 
to  discharge  at  Travemflnde,  being,  ibnm^ 
recent  enliffgements  of  the  port,  now  able  to 
come  to  the  city.  The  chief  impcMrts  are  cot* 
ton,  silk  goods,  hardware,  and  otner  manoflBO- 
tures,  colonial  artides,  dye  stufEs,  zino,  kt 
The  exports  consist  mainly  of  con,  eattk. 
wool,  timber,  iron,  and  Mi.  The  priscipal 
manufactures  are  tobacco,  soap,  paper,  play- 
ing cards,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  and  iron. 
Lflbeck  possesses  an  exchange,  a  commerciil 
school,  and  many  large  insurance  companies, 
the  me  insurance  company  annually  insoring 

eoperty  to  the  amount  of  26,000,000  marin. 
any  business  transactions  are  carried  on  vith 
Bussia  and  Scandinavia,  large  Bteamers  ptyiag 
between  Lubeck  and  Copenhagen,  8tockh<M 
and  St  Petersburg.  Lflbeck  has  a  repnUicaa 
form  of  government,  administered  by  a  aenate 
of  20  life  members,  and  bv  120  delesatea  elected 
for  6  years.  The  expenditures  and  receipts  in 
1869  were  respectively  about  1,100,000  marks; 
the  public  debt  amounts  to  about  12,000,Q0(^ 
including  a  new  railway  loan  of  8,000,000. 
The  decnnal  system  of  currency  has  been  in 
operation  since  1867.— LQbeck  was  fmuM 
near  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  Slaric  town  of 
the  same  name  which  had  been  destroyed,  ia 
the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  by  Adolphu 
II.,  count  of  Holstein^  and  ceded  by  himte 
1168  to  Henry  the  Lion,  who  greatly  increased 
the  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  gave  it  the  cek- 
brated  code  of  laws  known  as  J)a$  i^fiW**} 
Jie^t  The  emperor  Frederic  II.  conferred 
upon  it  in  1226  the  privileges  of  an  imperial 
free  city.  After  that  time,  and  espedally  after 
Joining  the  Hanseatio  league,  Lttbeck  becanea 
place  of  great  commercial  ma^itude  and  polio- 
cal  importance  as  the  capital  of  the  Baow 
towns,  and  from  the  great  enterprise  of  its  cfr 
«ens.  During  the  80  years'  war  it  lost  its  prw- 
tige,  and  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon  it  w" 
sxiDjected  to  many  vicissitndea,  from  vhicb  it 
has  since  greatly  recovered. 

LUBLIN,  a  government  of  Russian  PoW, 
bounded  N.  and  R  by  the  Bug,  8.  by  AnstrtJ 
Galicia,  and  W.  by  the  Vistula;  area  ahjj 
12,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  ljOOO,000.  ^ 
interior  is  traversed  by  the  Wiepts,  wwff 
flows  into  the  Vistula  near  Pnlawy.  **• 
surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  fertQe.— Iaim* 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Bistr^c^*  n 
affluent  of  the  Wieprz ;  pop.  lfi,O0O,  a  Wg 
part  of  whom  are  Jews.  It  is  divided  ^^^ 
old  and  new  towns,  and  has  numerons  po"*^ 
buildings  and  churches.  It  is  the  "^^  P 
portant  conunercial  town  of  the  kingdom  ■v 
W  arsaw,  and  has  also  Bome  woollen  and  asm 
manufiftctures. 

LUBMO ANT  (Ut  hiMcta,  slippeiy),  yj; 
stance  usually  of  aa  oily  nature^  ain»^  ^ 
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maehinerj  in  order  to  facilitate  its  movemente 
and  protect  it  from  wear.  Beside  oils  and 
grease,  tar  is  nsed  for  wheels  of  carriages,  and 
pnlverized  soapstone  for  the  journals  of  heavy 
wheels.  Graphite  also  is  applied  to  the  same 
nsC)  for  which  it  is  adapteo,  forming  a  hard 
smoodi  surface  like  that  of  polished  metal. 
In  lai^  mannfactoring  establishments  the  se- 
lection of  proper  lubricants  is  always  a  matter 
of  especial  care.  The  chief  requisites  are 
sufficient  body,  so  that  the  material  shall  not 
be  thrown  out  by  the  moyement  of  the  ma- 
chinery, and  at  the  same  time  permanent 
fluidity  while  the  material  is  in  contact  with 
metallic  surfaces,  and  exposed  to  the  air. 
Some  oils  soon  become  gummy,  and  then  retard 
the  movements  they  are  intended  to  facili- 
tate. In  a  mill  running  50,000  spindles  at  the 
rate  of  4,000  or  5,000  revolutions  in  a  minute, 
a  slight  increase  of  viscidity  in  the  oil  used  as 
a  lubricant  is  immediately  felt  in  a  demand  for 
additional  power  to  keep  up  the  motion.  Even 
iJie  greater  fluidity  given  to  the  oil  by  the  in- 
oreaBod  temperature  caused  by  lighting  the  gas 
at  night  makes  a  difference  of  several  horse- 
powers in  the  duty  of  an  engine  of  a  Large  ^ 
establishment.  For  delicate  works  designed  to 
keep  in  motion  it  may  be  several  years,  as  of 
watches,  oils  are  especially  prepared  by  process- 
es often  kept  secret,  and  the  preparations  are 
sold  to  the  watchmakers  at  very  high  prices. 
For  larger  machines  sperm  oil  is  the  lubricant 
commomy  esteemed  the  best,  and  in  England  the 
oil  of  rape  seed  is  extensively  used.  Most  other 
oils  become  more  or  less  gummy,  or  have  too 
little  body.  The  latter  is  the  defect  of  coid 
oils ;  but  although  these  cannot  be  used  alone, 
the  heavier  portions  after  the  lighter  have  been 
distmed  off  answer  an  excellent  purpose  mixed 
witii  lard  oU,  sometimes  in  the  proportion  of 
50  per  cent.,  and  are  thus  largely  employed  at 
the  West  The  lighter  portions  stand  at  about 
40^  of  Baum^'s  sct^e,  and  the  heavier  from  28^ 
to  25^.  An  oil  is  prepared  at  Hammondsville, 
Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  from  bituminous  coal, 
which  is  unusuflJly  heavy,  standing  at  12°  B., 
eauivalent  to  a  specific  gravity  of  .99.  It  is  not 
adapted  for  illuminating  purposes,  but  is  found 
to  be  a  good  lubricant  for  car  wheel  axles.  The 
heavier  kinds  of  natural  coal  oils  promise  well 
as  lubricants ;  in  common  with  the  other  oils 
of  this  class,  they  have  the  property  of  dissolv- 
ing the  gum  produced  by  oiher  oils,  and  hence 
are  advantageously  mixed  with  them. — ^The 
relative  qu^ties  of  lubricating  oils  are  tested 
by  a  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Nasmyth.  A 
plate  of  iron  6  feet  long,  provided  with  a  num- 
oer  of  longitudinal  grooves  of  equal  size,  is 
placed  so  that  one  end  is  an  inch  hieher  than 
the  other.  An  eaual  sample  of  each  of  the 
oils  to  be  comparea  is  poured  at  the  same  time 
into  the  upper  end  of  each  of  these  grooves^ 
and  they  are  left  to  flow  toward  the  lower 
end.  Some  oils,  which  for  the  first  2  or  8  days 
appear  to  be  most  fluid,  and  make  the  furthest 
progress,  begin  to  coagcQate,  and  are  passed  by 


the  better  oils,  some  of  which  continue  the 
race  8  or  10  days.  In  the  trials  made  by  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  linseed  oil  flowed  freely  for  one  day, 
but  stopped  in  the  space  of  IS  inches.  The 
best  sperm  oil  flowed  most  freely  for  2  days, 
but  the  8d  day  was  passed  by  common  sperm 
oil,  which  on  the  9th  day  reached  within  2 
inches  of  the  foot  of  the  plane,  the  best  sperm 
having  stopped  on  the  7  th  day  at  4  feet  6| 
inches.  M.  W.  Artus,  noticing  the  tendency 
of  oils  to  gradually  decompose  and  oxidize  the 
metals  they  come  in  contact  with,  was  led  to 
try  for  watch  work  and  other  metallic  apparatus 
mixtures  of  the  hydrocarbons,  extracted  by  the 
distillation  of  mineral  coaL  To  deprive  them 
of  their  disagreeable  odor,  he  caused  them  to 
be  purified  by  agitating  them  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  hypo^orite  of  soda,  and  then  leav- 
ing them  for  some  time  to  repose.  The  oil  that 
swims  upon  the  surface  being  removed,  they 
are  agitated  anew  with  lime  water.  When 
clear  they  are  decanted,  then  mixed  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  soda  in  the  proportion  of 
i^  and  then  are  rectified.  The  success  of  the 
trials  induced  the  publication  of  the  process  for 
the  benefit  of  those  requiring  this  luoricant. 

LUOA  GIORDANO.    See  Giobdaho. 

LUOAN,  Gbobob  Oeulblbs  Binoham,  earl  of, 
a  British  general,  bom  in  London,  April  16, 
1800.  His  mother,  before  her  marriage  with 
his  father  Bichard,  2d  earl  of  Lucan,  hijl  been 
the  wife  of  Bernard  Edward  Howard,  after- 
ward duke  of  Norfolk,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced  by  act  of  parliament  in  1794.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  entered  the 
army  in  1816.  In  1828  he  joined  the  Rus- 
sian general  Diebitsch  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
campaign  against  Turkey,  after  which  the 
order  of  the  knights  of  St.  Anne  (2d  class) 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  czar  Nicho- 
las. In  1829  he  proceeded  with  Diebitsch 
across  the  Balkan,  as  commander  of  a  division 
of  the  Russian  cavalry,  which  he  brought  back 
in  good  order  before  the  walls  of  Adrianople, 
where  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Turks  was 
concluded,  Sept.  14, 1829.  He  then  returned 
to  England,  and  retired  from  the  army  on  half 
pay  in  1886.  In  1889  he  succeeded  to  his  title 
and  property,  the  great  bulk  of  which  is  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  beside  a  large 
estate  between  Staines  and  Ohertsey,  in  Surrey, 
England.  He  devoted  himself  to  me  improve- 
ment of  his  Irish  property,  and  rescued  within 
a  short  time  nearly  80,000  acres  from  a  ten- 
antry steeped  in  misery,  but  the  summary  ejec- 
tion of  whom  subjected  him  to  great  odium, 
and  was  much  commented  upon  in  the  London 
^*  Times  "  and  other  newspapers.  The  duke  cf 
Wellington  had  great  regara  for  his  judgment 
on  cavalry  matters;  and  altiiough  he  had  pre- 
vious to  this  time  not  taken  a  promin^it  posi- 
tion in  the  army,  on  the  outbresJc  of  the  war 
of  1854  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
cavalry  in  the  Onmea,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general, his  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of 
Oardigan,  being  commander  of  the  light  brigade 
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of  cavalry.  He  was  wounded  before  Sebasto- 
pol,  bnt  his  name  is  most  oonspicuoui^y  asso- 
ciated with  the  celebrated  cayahy  charge  at 
Balaklava  (Oct  25, 1854),  the  order  for  which 
was  tEvumntted  from  Lord  Banian  through  Lord 
Lttcan  to  Lord  Cardigan .  He  was  created  in 
1856  commander  of  the  French  legion  of  honor 
for  his  services  in  the  Crimea ;  bnt  his  conduct, 
together  with  that  of  Cardigan,  was  made  the 
subject  of  an  inyestigation  by  the  Crimean 
boiu*d  of  inquiry,  which  however  did  not  result 
in  any  incrimination  of  either  of  them.  Among 
other  strictures  on  the  Crimean  report,  was  one 
published  by  the  London  "Dmly  News,"  July 
26, 1856,  in  which  the  two  earls  were  handled 
with  great  severity ;  in  that  article  it  was  said 
that  "  the  Lucan-Oardigan  scandal  still  remains 
undiminished  in  real  gravity,"  and  that  ^^  the 
first  duty  of  the  commander-in-chief  now  is  to 
introduce  into  the  service  a  deeper  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, a  more  earnest  sense  of  duty,  than 
the  truculent  insubordination  of  the  two  white- 
washed peers."  This  led  to  an  action  for  libel 
brought  by  Lucan  against  the  proprietors  of 
that  journal,  but  on  the  trial  (Dec.  5,  1866) 
the  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendants.  The 
earl  of  Lucan  is  a  member  of  the  house  of 
lords  as  a  representative  peer  of  Ireland,  and 
is  a  conservative  in  politics. 

LUCAN  (Mabous  Annjeus  LuoAinis),  a  Ro- 
man poet,  bom  in  Corduba  (Cordova)  in  Spain, 
A.  D.  89.  died  in  66.  His  father  was  of  eques- 
trian rank,  a  brother  of  the  philosopher  8eneca, 
and  carried  his  son  at  an  early  age  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  educated  under  the  best  masters. 
His  talents  were  soon  generally  noticed,  and 
his  public  recitations  were  so  much  admired 
that  he  was  forbidden  by  Nero  to  continue 
them.  This  prohibition  caused  him  to  engage 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  in  which  he  was 
betrayed.  An  offer  of  pardon  induced  him 
after  some  hesitation  to  turn  informer;  but 
after  denouncing  his  accomplices,  among  whom 
was  his  mother  Acilia,  his  own  death  was 
ordered  by  the  emperor.  Finding  escape  hope- 
less, he  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened,  and  died 
whUe  repeating  some  of  his  own  verses  de- 
scriptive of  this  mode  of  death.  His  only 
extant  production  is  the  heroic  poem  PharMlia^ 
in  10  books,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  struggle 
between  Csdsar  and  Pompey,  which  was  decid- 
ed by  the  battle  of  that  name.  The  10th  book  is 
incomplete,  the  narrative  terminating  abrupt- 
ly. The  different  spirit  pervading  different 
parts,  changing  from  flatteries  of  Nero  to  fierce 
mvectives  against  tyranny,  proves  that  it  was 
composed  at  mtervals.  It  reveals  much  poetical 
power,  but  has  great  defects,  and  has  often 
been  both  admired  and  condemned  with  exag- 
geration. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Weber 
(Leipsic,  1821-^31).  The  principal  English  trans- 
lations are  by  Christopher  Marlowe  (of  the  first 
book,  1600),  May  (1627).  Rowe  (1718),  and 
Riley,  in  "  Bohn's  Classical  Library'^  (1858). 

LUCANIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  division 
of  southern  Italy  or  Magna  Gnecia,  bounded 


N.  W.  by  Campania,  from  which  it  was  partly 
separated  by  the  river  Bilarus  (now  Selo),  N. 
by  Samnium,  N.  E.  by  Apulia,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  Bradanus  (BradanoV  E. 
by  the  Tarentine  gulf;  S.  bv  Bmttium,  ana  W. 
by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  llie  territory  is  now 
entirely  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It 
is  mountainous,  excepting  a  fertile  and  extensive 

?lmn  between  the  Apennines  and  the  gulf  of 
'aranto.  Beside  the  rivers  above  mentioned^ 
it  was  watered  by  the  Tanager  (Negro),  an 
affluent  of  the  Silarus,  the  Laus  (Lao),  whidi 
falls  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  on  the  confines 
of  Bruttium,  the  Siris  (Sinno)  and  the  Bybaris 
(Cosile),  which  flow  into  the  Tarentine  golf^ 
near  the  towns  of  the  same  names,  and  c^r 
numerous  streams.  Among  the  principal  towns, 
though  flourishing  at  various  periods,  were  Me- 
tapontum,  Heractea,  Sybaris,  and  Thoriam  or 
Thurii  on  the  eastern  coast,  Posidonium  or  Pac- 
tum and  Elea  or  Y elia  on  the  western,  and  Pan- 
dosia  and  Potentia  in  the  interior.  The  origiBal 
inhabitants  of  Lncania  were  the  Chones  and 
(Enotrians,  who,  like  most  of  the  Greeks  who 
settled  on  the  coasts,  were  gradually  aabdned 
by  Samnites  from  the  N.,  who  in  their  torn 
were  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  8d  century  B.  C.  Lncania  toward 
the  close  of  the  same  century  became  a  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  2d  Punic  war,  which  for  ever 
destroyed  its  former  prosperity. 

LUCAS.  I.  A  N.  W.  00.  of  Ohio,  border- 
ing on  Mich,  and  Lake  Erie,  bounded  partly 
on  the  S.  by  the  Maumee  river,  and  dnuned  by 
the  Ottawa  and  Swan  creek ;  area,  420  sq.  nu ; 
pop.  in  1850, 12,268.  It  has  a  level  snr&oe  and 
fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
51,914  bushels  of  wheat,  118,947  of  Indian 
com,  87,427  of  oats,  and  20,321  lbs.  of  wool 
There  were  7  flouring  mills,  10  saw  mills,  4  iron 
founderies,  2  woollen  factories,  8  tanneries,  IS 
churches,  and  5,122  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Maumee  City.  IL  A  S.  oo. 
of  Iowa,  dramed  by  branches  of  the  Ohaiitoii 
and  Des  Moines  rivers ;  area,  482  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1859,  5.287.  The  surface  is  rolling,  with 
prairies  and  forests,  and  the  soil  gener&uy  fer- 
tile. The  productions  in  1859  were  6,879 
bushels  of  wheat,  191,208  of  Indian  com,  6,587 
of  potatoes,  6,591  tons  of  hay,  and  8^19  gaUsL 
of  molasses  from  sorghum.    Capital,  Folk. 

LUCAS,  Fredbbic,  an  English  jonmalist, 
bom  in  London,  March  80, 1812,  died  in  Sudnes, 
Middlesex,  Oct.  28,  1855.  His  family  on  both 
sides  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends.  His 
education  was  commenced  at  a  school  kept  by 
a  member  of  that  society  at  Darlington,  and 
continued  at  the  London  university,  where  he 
remained  8  years.  He  then  entered  the  cham- 
bers of  a  conveyancer,  and  kept  hia  terms  at 
the  Middle  Temple.  In  1885  he  began  the 
practice  of  law,  in  which  he  had  good  sooeess. 
Four  years  later  he  entered  the  Roman  Gatbolie 
church,  and  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
^^  Reasons  for  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic,*^ 
addressed  to  the  society  of  Friends.    It  is  a 
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very  dear  and  yigorons  exposition  of  the 
motiyes  which  indaoed  him  to  take  so  im- 
portant a  step.  He  founded  at  London  the 
"  Tablet,"  a  newspaper  since  widely  known  as 
an  advocate  and  exponent  of  Oatholio  views, 
and  contributed  to  the  "  Dublin  Beview."  In 
1849  he  transferred  the  ''Tablet"  to  Dnblin, 
and  in  1859  was  retomed  to  parliament  by  the 
county  of  Meath. 

LUOOA,  an  Italian  territory,  successively  an 
independent  republic,  duchy,  and  province  of 
Tuscany,  and  since  March,  1860,  forming  part  of 
Sardinia,  bounded  N.  by  Modena,  E.  and  S.  by 
Tuscany,  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  area 
in  1854,  512  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  261,000.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  monntainou|i  districts  amon^  the 
Apennines,  including  the  valley  of  the  I&sa ; 
the  valley  of  the  Serchio,  comprising  the  fine 
and  highly  cultivated  phun  of  liucca ;  and  the 
fiats  near  the  sea,  in  part  marshy,  but  produc- 
ing good  pasture. — Lvooa,  the  chief  city  of  the 
above  territory,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful valley,  surrounded  by  hUls  and  watered 
by  the  Serchio^  12  m.  N.  E,  by  railway  from 
Pisa  and  49  m.  W.  from  Florence :  pop.  about 
26,000.  The  streets  are  well  paved.  The  prin- 
cipal squares  are  the  Piazza  Ducale,  Piazza  S. 
Michele^  and  the  Piazza  del  Meroato.  The  last, 
which  IS  the  most  remarkable,  and  in  which 
the  market  has  been  held  since  1889,  occupies 
the  site  and  preserves  the  form  of  the  ancient 
amphitlieatre,  which  had  2  stories  of  54  arches 
eacn,  and  could  accommodate  with  seats  nearly 
11,000  spectators.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  town  house,  the  public  library,  the 
ducal  palace,  the  Palazzo  Pretorio,  the  Palazzo 
Mansi  and  the  Palazzo  Borghi  Tnow  used  as  a 
pauper  asvlum),  with  the  so  called  Scaligerian 
castles  and  a  lofty  tower  adjoining  it,  this  palace 
as  well  as  some  others  of  Lucca  having  been  ori- 
ginally intended  for  purposes  of  defence  as  well 
as  for  habitation  and  state.  There  are  nearly 
40  churches.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin,  is  of  the  11th  century,  with  archie- 
piscopal  archives  abounding  in  ancient  histori- 
cal documents,  adorned  wiSi  paintings  by  Tin- 
toretto and  other  masters,  with  statuary  and 
other  works  of  art  by  Oivitali  and  various  emi- 
nent sculptors,  and  with  a  memorial  known  as 
the  "  altar  of  Liberty ;''  a  small  chapel  near 
the  altar  contains  an  ancient  crucifix  carved 
of  cedar  wood,  famous  as  a  miraculous  relic 
Lucca  possesses  an  academy  of  letters  and 
Bciences  founded  in  1817,  and  a  number  of  edu- 
cational and  diaritable  institutions.  Silk  was 
introduced  from  Sicily  into  Lucca,  the  first 
place  where  it  was  produced  and  manufac- 
tured, and  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  according  to  Gibbon,  enjoyed  a  lucra- 
tive monopoly  of  this  industry,  which,  though 
diminished,  continues  to  be  carried  on.  ThQ 
trade  in  raw  silk,  however,  is  stUl  important, 
and  it  constitutes,  together  with  oil,  the  staple 
product  of  the  country.  Ootton,  wool,  and 
cloth  manufactures  contribute  also  to  the  in- 
dustrial activity  of  Lucca ;  and  the  neighbor- 


ing seaport  Yiareg^^o  is  the  chief  place  of 
export  for  Carrara  marble. — ^The  road  to  the 
celebrated  baths  of.  Lucca  (about  14  m.  from 
the  city)  is  lined  with  picturesque  villages,  the 
principal  of  which,  Ponte  a  Seraglio,  occupies 
a  central  position  between  the  Bagni  Oaldi  and 
Ba^  alia  Villa,  and  contains  a  post  office,  a 
casmo,  an  English  book  dub,  and  many  hotels, 
houses,  and  sho^  The  Bagni  Caldi  consist 
of  two  warm  sprmgs,  in  one  of  which  the  ther- 
mometer stands  at  186^  and  which  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  salt  than  the  other  springs.  The 
Bagni  alia  Villa  have  a  spring  of  about  lOO"". 
The  other  baths  are  those  of  San  Giovanni,  with 
2  springs  of  98'',  Docce  Basse  of  15  springs  vary- 
ing between  96''  and  llO"",  and  Bamabo,  with 
a  spring  of  102".  The  springs  contain  sulphates 
ana  muriates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  but 
chiefly  sulphate  of  lime.  The  waters  are  bene- 
ficial for  cutaneous  and  kindred  diseases,  and, 
the  valley  in  which  the  baths  of  Lucca  are  sit- 
uated beinff  one  of  the  finest  and  the  coolest 
in  Italy,  they  are  a  favorite  summer  resort, 
and  contain  many  fine  villas.— Lucca  (anc.  Luca) 
belonged  to  the  Etruscans  previous  to  becom- 
ing a  Boman  colony.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  a  republic,  often  in  confiict  with  Pisa  and 
Florence,  for  some  time  siding  with  the  former 
city  at  the  head  of  the  Ghibellines.  Subse- 
quently it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Viscontis  of 
Milan;  and  after  having  been  liberated  from 
their  yoke  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  it  again  became 
the  prey  of  several  petty  tyrants,  and  eventu- 
ally recovered  its  independence  and  formed  a 
government,  ruled  by  a  small  and  narrow- 
minded  aristocracy.  An  attempt  to  establish 
a  more  ponular  government  made  by  the  gon- 
faloniere  Burlamacchi  toward  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  failed,  and  its  instigator  was 
put  to  death.  The  Martinian  law  passed  soon 
afterward,  and  so  caUed  after  its  author,  the 
gonfaloniere  Martino  Bemardini,  established  a 
close  form  of  aristocratic  government  resem- 
bling that  of  Venice,  only  a  certain  number  of 
famuies  being  made  eligible  to  office.  These 
privileged  families  furnished  the  executive 
(9iffnoria\  consisting  of  9  elders  (amiani),  a 
gimfaloniere  (chief  magistrate),  a  senate  of  86 
members,  and  a  great  council  of  90.  The  num- 
ber of  tnese  favored  families  decreased  from 
about  150  in  1600  to  about  80  in  1797,  when 
Lucca  was  seized  by  the  French,  with  whose 
support  the  democratic  party  abolished  the 
Martinian  law,  and  organized  a  new  form  of 
government  administered  by  2  councils  and  a 
airectory.  In  1805  Lucca  was  given  by  Na- 
poleon as  a  principality  to  his  sister  Elisa  Bac- 
ciochi.  After  his  fall  it  was  occupied  by  Aus- 
tria, and  complications  arose  as  to  the. future 
soverei^ty  of  Lucca  and  Parma,  there  being 
two  claimants,  one  Maria  Louisa,  ex-empress  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  other  the  Spanish  infanta 
Maria  Louisa,  widow  of  Louis  of. Parma,  for 
some  time  king  of  Etruria  (Tuscany).  Parma 
was  allotted  to  the  former,  but  to  revert  after 
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her  death  to  the  latter,  who  in  the  meanwhile 
waB  invested  with  the  regenoy  of  Lucca,  which 
however  was  to  revert  to  Tnscany  as  soon  as 
the  death  of  tiie  Austrian  Maria  Louisa  had 
reinstated  the  Spanish  Maria  Louisa  and  her 
son.  upon  the  throne  of  Parma.  The  latter 
princess  was  sncceeded,  March  18, 1824)  hy  her 
son  Charles  Lonis,  who  had  married  in  1820  a 
daughter  of  the  Sardinian  king,  Oharles  Albert. 
This  prince  spent  most  of  his  time  abroad. 
Ward  (died  in  1868),  an  Enfflish  groom  who 
left  Yorkshire  as  a  boy  in  the  pay  of  Prince 
Uechtenstein,  and  spent  some  years  as  a  jockey 
in  Vienna,  ingratiated  himself  with  the  duke 
of  Lucca,  who  promoted  him  from  the  stable 
to  his  household  as  valet,  which  service  he 
performed  up  to  1846,  when  he  was  made 
master  of  the  horse.  Eventually  he  officiated 
as  minister  of  the  household  and  minister  of 
finance,  and  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  duchy, 
until  tiie  abdication  of  the  duke  in  1848,  after- 
wajrd  joining  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Parma. 
Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  move- 
ment in  1847,  the  duke  ceded  Lucca  (with  the 
exception  of  some  minor  parts  reverting  to 
Modena  and  Parma)  to  Tuscany,  to  wnich 
it  was  officially  annexed  (Oct.  11, 1847)  about 
two  months  previous  to  the  time  when  it 
naturally  must  have  been  allotted  to  that  coun- 
try in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Napoleon's 
widow  Maria  Louisa,  which,  by  vacating  the 
throne  of  Parma  for  the  Spanish  family,  ter- 
minated their  rule  in  Lucca.  It  remained  a 
province  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  untU 
March,  1660,  when,  together  with  that  part  of 
Italy,  it  was  annexed  to  Sardinia. 

LUGCHESINI,  GiBOLAMO,  marquis  o^  a  Prus- 
sian statesman,  bom  in  Lucca  in  1762,  died  in 
Florence,  Oct.  19,  1826.  He  was  descended 
from  a  patrician  fiamilv  of  Lucca.  Being  intro- 
duced through  the  abb^  Fontana  to  Frederic 
II.  of  Prussia,  he  was  employed  by  that  mon- 
arch as  librarian  and  reader.  Afterward  he 
officiated  in  diplomatic  capacities  for  the  Prus- 
sian court  in  Rome  and  Warsaw.  Schlosser 
says:  "This  minister,  who  afterward,  in  con- 
nection with  Lombara  and  Haugwitz,  formed 
the  triumvirate  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  which 
proved  so  injurious  to  Germany,  and  finally  to 
Prussia  herself^  then  (about  1790)  put  in  prac- 
tice his  genuine  Italian  diplomatic  arts  in  War- 
saw." He  succeeded  that  year  in  concluding 
an  alliance  between  the  former  power  and  Po- 
land, but  labored  two  years  afterward  as  assid- 
uously in  subverting  we  alliance  as  he  had  in 
effiscting  it.  From  1798  to  1797  he  was  am- 
bassador in  Vienna,  and  then,  until  Sept.  1802, 
in  Paris.  Subsequently  he  proceeded  to  Milan 
to  meet  Napoleon  at  his  coronation  there,  and 
after  having  been  with  the  king  of  Prussia  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  Jena,  by  means  of  his  former 
acquaintance  witii  the  French  emperor  he  pro- 
cured the  signing  of  a  truce,  which  was  rejected 
by  the  king.  Luoc^esini  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, and  afterward  was  chamberlain  at  the  court 
of  Napoleon^B  sister  Elisa  while  she  was  grand 


dodhesB  of  TuscaDV.  He  wrote  SulU  ea/use  e  gti 
effetti  della  eonfeaeragi&M  Benana,  &c.  (Ger- 
man translation,  Leipsio,  1821~'5),  and  various 
other  works. 

LUOENA,  a  Spanish  town  in  Andaluaia^ 
about  80  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Cordova ;  pop.  about 
16,000.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  an  agricul- 
tural population  and  provincial  gentry.  Manu- 
factures of  coarse  linens,  earthenware,  &c.,  are 
carried  on.  In  the  environs  are  esteemed 
medicinal  baths. 

LUOEBN,  one  of  the  principal  leguminous 
plants  used  in  field  husbandry,  of  me  genus 
medicago  and  natural  order  of  fdbaeea.  The 
word  is  supposed  to  have  its  derivation  in  a 
corruption  c^  the  Langnedoc  word  ZaaMrda^ 
the  plant  being  for  centuries  esteemed  In 
France,  and  likewise  cultivated  in  Spain  under 
the  name  of  alfalfa.  For  forage,  it  was  not  at 
one  time  well  received  in  England,  owing  prob- 
ably to  some  unsuitableness  of  the  moist  dimate. 
The  clovers  (trifolUim  spp.)  are  much  more 
highly  esteemed,  according  to  Loudon,  who 
indeed  says  that  the  red  clover  {T.  pratense^ 
for  mowing,  and  the  white  clover  (r.  reperu) 
for  pasturage,  excel  all  other  plants  in  this 
respect.  In  this  country  the  red  clover  will 
also  endure  a  severer  climate  than  the  luoem, 
the  latter  requiring  greater  heat  and  sunshine ; 
but  in  a  latitude  equally  suited  to  both  plants 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  should  hAve 
the  preference.  In  some  respects  the  lucem 
is  decidedly  superior^  as  in  being  perennial  and 
consequently  remaining  longer  hi  the  soil.  As 
a  crop,  lucem  is  as  abundant  as  red  clover,  and 
whether  green  or  dry  is  equally  relished  by 
cattle,  while  its  yield  of  green  fodder  continues 
later  in  the  season  than  that  of  red  clover. 
There  seems  to  be  some  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  lucem  in  diffisrent  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  highly  recommended 
as  a  plant  fitted  to  the  field  cmture  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  yet  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Dar- 
lington that  it  does  not  find  much  favor  with 
the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  being  now  rarely 
seen  there,  though  formerly  cultivated  on  a 
small  scale  as  feeder.  He  adds  that  its  cul- 
ture is  successful  in  New  Mexico,  where  it 
is  cut  several  times  in  the  season.  ("  Ameri- 
can Weeds  and  Useful  Plants,"  New  York, 
1859.)  As  early  as  1798  and  1794  ChanceDor 
Livingston  made  experiments  with  it  as  a  for- 
age crop,  and  spoke  favorably  of  its  merits  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,"  dec 
(Albany,  1801).  The  late  John  Lowell  of 
Massachusetts  commended  it  in  several  artides^ 
to  be  found  in  the  7th  and  8th  volumes  of  the 
"  New  England  Farmer,"  for  the  years  182S- 
'80;  and  ranning  through  several  successive 
years  of  the  same  Joum^  may  be  found  valu- 
able remarks  on  its  culture  and  uses.  As  late 
as  1867  Mr.  Flint,  in  his  fourth  report  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  agriculture, 
brings  it  before  the  attention  of  farmers  in  that 
state.    It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  it 
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Is  QsokeB  to  sow  lueem  upon  poor  stfidy  or 
gravelly  eoils,  or  on  wot  dJAjB.  In  a  good,  rich, 
KMimy  floil,  its  roots  strike  down  to  a  great 
depth,  enabling  it  to  resist  drought  and  prodnoe 
verj  profitable  crops  for  from  5  to  10  or  12 
years.  It  is  oo^Jectnred  that  the  failures  in  its 
onltivation  have  been  owing  to  want  of  a  proper 
Attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground.  In 
Europe  it  is  customary  to  hijghly  manure  the 
field  for  2  or  8  crops  preceding  the  raising  of 
the  lucem,  and  to  aeeply  plough  and  trench ; 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  have  it  dear  of  weeds, 
and  for  tills  purpose  two  suooesrive  crops  of 
turnips  are  employed  in  getting  it  ready. 
Nearly  the  same  practice  is  recommended  in 
this  country,  as  it  is  said  that  after  lucem  haa 
been  grown  a  few  years  on  the  same  soil,  the 
latter  should  be  broken  up  and  cultivated  witii 
some  other  crop  or  laid  down  to  the  natural 
grasses  a  length  of  time  equal  to  that  during 
which  it  had  previously  remiuned  in  lucem, 
when  it  can  be  safely  sown  with  it  again. 
Several  of  the  leguminous  plants  seem  to 
benefit  rather  than  exhaust  the  ground  on 
which  they  grow,  as  seen  in  tiie  good  results 
arising  from  the  common  locust  tree  when 
it  is  mduced  to  grow  upon  thin  soils,  and  in 
otiier  instances.  It  has  Deen  conjectured  that 
much  of  their  nourishment  is  derived  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  their  leaves,  stems,  and 
roots  are  enabled  to  add  to  the  soil  in  groatiy 
increased  proportions.  The  system  of  faUow- 
iuff  used  abroad  is,  according  to  liebig,  praoti* 
oally  to  expose  the  land  to  a  progressive  cusinte- 
gration  by  means  of  the  atmosphere,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  rendering  a  certain  quantity  of 
alkaHes  capable  of  being  appropriated  by 
plants;  ana  a  careflil  tilling  of  fallow  land 
increases  and  accelerates  tms  disintegration. 
For  the  purposes  of  affriculture  it  is  quite 
indifferent  whether  the  land  is  covered  with 
weeds  and  with  such  plants  as  do  not  abstract 
the  potash  of  the  soil.  Many  species  of  the 
Uaumifumi  contain  remarkably  small  quantities 
or  alkali  or  salts  in  general,  and  not  so^  mudi 
as  one  per  cent,  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and 
maf^esia.  Such  plants  belong  to  that  class 
which  are  called  fallow  crops,  and  the  reason 
why  they  do  not  exercise  any  injurious  influence 
on  the  grasses  and  grains  that  are  cultivated 
immediately  after  them,  is  that  they  do  not 
ext^iot  the  alkalies  of  the  soils  and  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  phosphates.  Li  this  way 
the  lucem  has  performed  an  important  office 
for  the  fields  where  it  has  been  raised;  and 
soils  which  would  bear  only  a  medium  crop  of 
wheat  at  first,  have  produced  a  greatiy  in- 
creased Quantity  after  being  hiid  down  to 
lucem  a  few  years  until  it  had  enriched  them. 
It  is  best  to  cut  lucem  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
flower,  or  even  earlier,  when  it  is  neitMr  too 
succulent  to  cure  readily,  nor  so  coarse,  hard, 
and  woody  as  to  be  unpalatable  to  cattie. 
When  cut  and  fed  green  it  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  plant  for  soiling  cattie,  or  it  may  m 
cut  and  cured  and  used  like  clover  hay ;  but 


In  either  case  It  must  be  cut  before  blossoming. 
The  stem  of  lucem  is  erect ;  its  leaves  con- 
sist of  8  obovate-oblong,  dentate  leaflets,  hav- 
ing lanceolate  subdentate  stipules ;  the  numer- 
ous flowers  are  home  on  racemes^  are  of  a 
pale  blue,  violet,  or  purple  color,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  spirally  twisted,  flndy  reticukted, 
several-seeded  pods.  It  is  recopized  as  a  spe- 
cies known  to  the  ancients,  being  the  medick 
(mduofi)  of  Theophrastus.  and  the  mediea  of 
Plmy.  The  lucem  of  Switzerland,  which  is 
found  to  succeed  upon  poor  soils,  is  quite 
another  spedes  (M./aieata),  a  native  of  Europe, 
on  dry  mountainous  pastures,  and  a  coarse  and 
hardy  kind. 

LUOERNE  (Ger.  LuMem\  a  central  canton 
of  Switzerland,  bounded  N.  by  Aargan,  N.  K  by 
Zug,  £.  by  Scnwytz,  S.  by  Unterwalden  and 
Bern,  and  W.  by  Bem;  area,  about  600  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1850, 182,848,  mostly  Boman  Catholics. 
The  southem  part  of  the  canton  bdongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Beuss,  and  the  N.  part  to  that  of  the 
Aar.  The  former  river  flows  through  the  lake 
of  Lucerne.  The  other  principal  sheets  of  water 
are  the  Sempach  and  Baldeg  (or  Heideg)  lakes. 
The  canton  is  not  mountainous  exceptiiu^  at  its 
S.  extremity,  on  the  borders  of  Unterwal&n  and 
the  Bemese  Oberland,  where  however  even 
the  hidiest  peaks  of  Mount  Filatus  do  not 
attain  tiie  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  The  group 
of  which  this  mountain  consists  is  situated 
S.  W.  of  the  town  of  Lucerne,  extending  for 
nearly  80  m.  along  the  borders  of  Luceme  and 
Unterwalden.  The  highest  of  the  7  peaks  of 
tills  group  are  the  Tomlishom  (about  6,900 
feet)  and  the  Esd  (6,700).  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  yields  more  com  than  is  needed  for  the 
population.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  however,  is 
the  principal  brandi  of  industry.  Emit  trees 
abound,  and  the  vine  is  cultivated  to  some 
extent.  There  are  also  some  manufactures  of 
linen,  cotton,  and  other  goods,  and  some  com- 
merce is  carried  on  with  Italy  by  the  St. 
Gothard  pass.  The  canton  sends  7  members  to 
tiie  national  council  of  Switzerland.  The  lake 
of  Pilatus,  which  is  associated  with  this  canton 
by  several  historians  of  the  middle  ages,  has 
been  recratiy  drained.  The  canton  early  joined 
the  Swiss  confederation.  After  1880  it  be- 
longed to  the  so  called  '^  regenerated  cantons," 
but  its  liberal  constitution  was  overthrown  in 
1841  by  the  **  theocratico-ochloeratic "  party, 
which  led  to  the  bringing  in  of  the  Jesuits  in 
1844,  and  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund  in  1847 
— ^Lucerne  being  the  head  and  centre  of  the  7 
OathoUo  cantons.  ^See  Switzkrlahd.)— -Ln- 
OBBNB,  the  capital,  situated  at  the  N.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  In  skht  of  the 
snowy  Alps  of  Schwytz  and  Engelberg,  and 
10  m.  fipom  Mount  Rigi,  is  traversed  by  the  river 
Beuss,  and  connected  through  the  central  Swiss 
railway  with  the  prindpal  towns  of  Switzer- 
land ;  pop.  in  1800,  10,068.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  drde  of  andent  watch  tower& 
and  is  walled  in  on  the  land  side.  The  duer 
ouriodties  of  Lucerne  are  the  bridges  which 
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span  the  Benss,  viz. :  the  mffl  bridge,  which  is 
decorated  with  paintings  nearly  obliterated  of 
the  ^^  Dance  of  Death/'  the  keaubrilcks^  and 
tihe  KapellMtehe.  Against  the  timbers  sup- 
porting the  roof  of  the  last  are  suspended 
nearly  80  pictures  illnstradve  of  the  patron 
saints  of  the  town  and  of  Swiss  history.  The 
JSbfMteie,  the  largest  bridge,  was  removed  in 
1852.  Oommeroe  and  industry  are  not  very 
extensive.  Near  Lucerne  is  the  monument 
erected  in  1821  in  honor  of  the  Swiss  guards 
who  fell  in  the  defence  of  the  Tuileries,  Aug. 
10, 1792,  the  model  for  which  was  designed  by 
Thorwaldsen. — ^Lakb  Lttoebke  (called  Vier- 
Waldstddter-See^  "  lake  of  the  four  forest  can- 
tons," from  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Unterwalden, 
Schwytz,  and  Lucerne,  which  form  its  shores) 
lies  at  a  height  of  about  1,400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  branches  in  different  direc- 
tions, its  various  bays  being  named  after  the 
diief  places  situated  on  them.  The  W.  branch 
is  thus  cdled  the  lake  of  Lucerne ;  the  bay  of 
Alpnach  is  on  the  S.,  that  of  KQssnacht  on  the 
N.,  and  Buochs  stretches  E.  and  W.:  while 
the  bay  of  Uri  constitutes  the  E.  end  of  the 
lake.  The  total  length  is  about  25  m. ;  the 
breadth  varies  greatly.  Its  scenery  is  superb. 
The  patriotic  (according  to  recent  criticisms, 
legendary)  deeos  of  WSliam  Tell  took  place 
on  its  shores.  Perched  on  a  diff  of  the  bay  of 
KHssnacht  is  the  ruined  castle  of  New  Haps- 
burg,  and  near  it  a  fortress  which  belonged  to 
the  counts  of  Hapsburg,  the  progenitors  of  the 
imperial  Austrian  dynasty.  The  lake  is  visited 
by  violent  gales,  blowing  at  the  same  time  from 
opposite  quarters  of  the  compass  in  different 
parts  of  it. 

LUOHETTO  DA  GENOVA.    SeeOAMBiAso. 

LUOLA.N  (Lat.  Lucianus^  Gr.  Aovjcuiyoff), 
one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  voluminous  of 
Greek  authors,  bom  in  Samosata,  Syria,  about 
A.  D.  120,  died  in  Egypt  about  200.  His  par- 
ents being  too  poor  to  give  him  a  learned  edu- 
cation, he  was  apprenticed  when  about  14 
years  of  age  to  his  maternal  uncle,  a  reputable 
sculptor  in  his  native  city.  Receiving  a  severe 
flogging  for  an  act  of  carelessness,  he  returned 
home,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric  and  literature.  He  travelled  for  some 
time  in  Ionia,  and  having  completed  his  studies 
began  to  practise  as  an  advocate  atAntioch; 
but,  meeting  with  no  success,  he  was  driven  to 
writing  speeches  for  others,  instead  of  deliver- 
ing them  himself.  He  next  visited  the  greater 
part  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  giving  lectures 
in  the  cities.  At  Athens  he  made  himself  fa- 
miliar with  the  Attic  dialect,  and  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  with  the  philosopher  Demonax. 
In  Gaul  he  axtpears  to  have  remained  for  sev- 
eral years,  ana  here  he  chiefly  gained  his  j^ro- 
fessional  reputation,  and  made  himself  rich. 
On  returning  to  his  native  country,  he  applied 
himself  to  writing,  but  still  travelled  occasion- 
ally, visiting  Ionia  and  Achaia  about  A.  D.  160 
or  165,  and  Paphlagonia  about  170.  While  in 
Paphlagonia  he  planned  various  contrivances 


for  ezpodng  the  impostures  of  the  pseudo- 
prophet  Alexander,  who  accordingly  ordered 
the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  which  Lnci&n  was  re- 
turning home  to  throw  him  overboard.  From 
this  fate  he  was  saved  only  by  the  interventioii 
of  the  captain,  who  had  him  conveyed  out  of 
the  ship  and  set  on  shore.  In  his  latter  di^9 
he  was  appointed  procurator  of  part  of  Egrpt, 
and  was  m  expectation  of  a  proconsolahip  whea 
he  died. — ^The  works  of  Lucian  are  of  a  veiy 
miscellaneous  character.  The  best  known  are 
his  "  Dialogues,'*  compositions  exhibiting  yari- 
ous  degrees  of  merit,  and  every  variety  of  style, 
from  sober  seriousness  to  the  broadest  hmnor 
and  buffoonery.  They  are  in  general  directed 
against  the  gods,  philosophers,  and  absurdities 
of  paganism,  whidi,  according  to  Suidaa,  pro- 
cm^  him  the  surname  of  the  blasphemer.  In 
the  "  Sale  of  the. Philosophers"  the  founders  of 
the  different  sects  are  put  up  to  auction.  Hemes 
being  the  auctioneer.  Pythagoras  brings  10 
minffi ;  Dio^nes,  with  his  rags  and  cyniclsn, 
but  2  oboli;  for  Democritus  and  Heraditos 
there  are  no  bidders ;  Socrates  is  knocked  down 
to  Dion  of  Syracuse  for  2  talents ;  Epicurus  goes 
for  2  minse ;  Ohrysippus  the  stoic  is  bought  for 
12;  while  Pyrrho,  whose  price  is  not  men- 
tioned, persists  in  doubting  whether  he  has 
been  deposed  of  or  not,  even  after  haying  been 
sold,  paid  for,  and  delivered.  "  The  Banquet, 
or  Lapithffi,"  is  one  of  the  most  humorous  of 
all  Ludan^s  dialogues.  The  scene  is  a  wedding 
feast  at  which  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
principal  philosophic  sects  is  a  gaest.  The  un- 
lettered portion  of  the  company  behave  with 
propriety ;  but  the  philosophers  commence  a 
aiscussion  which  ends  in  a  pitched  battle.  The 
'*  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  "  have  found  numer- 
ous and  distinguished  modem  imitators,  includ- 
ing Fontenelle,  Voltaire,  and  Lord  Lytteltoo. 
The  earlier  editions  or  Lucian's  works  are 
those  of  Florence  (1496)  and  Venice  (1508). 
The  best  are  those  of  Hemsterhuis  and  Beitz 
(8  vols.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1748),  and  Lehnumn  (9 
vols.  8vo.,  teipsic,  1821-'81).  There  is  an  in- 
complete English  version  by  Dr.  Thomas  Frank- 
lin (4  vols.  8vo.,  London.  1781) ;  a  much  supe- 
rior German  one  by  Wieland  (6  vols.  Svo.,  Leip- 
sic,  l788-'9) ;  a  French  translation  by  De  Baflu 
(6  vols.,  8vo..  Paris,  1788);  an  Italian  tranda- 
tion  by  Kanzi  (1819-'20) ;  and  an  English  ver- 
sion of  the  entire  works  by  William  Tooke  (3 
vols.  4to.,  London,  1820). 

LUOIAN,  Saiot,  a  Greek  presbyter  and  the- 
oloffian,  bom  in  Samosata,  Syria,  about  the 
miadle  of  the  8d  century,  died  in  Nicomedia, 
Bithynia,  in  812.  Having  lost  both  his  parenti 
when  12  years  old,  he  distributed  his  property 
to  the  poor,  and  removed  to  Edessa,  where  he 
was  baptized,  and  became  the  pupil  of  HacariuS) 
a  Ohnstian  famed  for  his  biblical  learning. 
Having  been  admitted  to  orders,  he  repaired^ 
Antiocn,  and  there  opened  a  theological  school, 
attended  by  numerous  students.  He  was  ex- 
communicated for  heresy  by  3  successive  bish- 
ops of  Antioch,  and  remained  without  tbe  paw 
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of  the  charoh  for  seYeral  jears.  He  was  in 
&ct  the  fotmder  of  Arianism,  and  even  the 
great  leader  who  sabseanentlj  gave  name  to 
wat  form  of  doctrine  diet  not  disdain  to  avow 
himself  his  disciple,  as  is  evident  from  a  letter 
addressed  bj  him  to  Ensebins  of  Nicomedia,  in 
which  he  calls  that  prelate  '*  fellow  Lncianisf 
Lndan  finallj  submitted  himself  to  the  aathor- 
itj  of  the  church,  and  attained  a  higher  repu- 
tation for  learning  and  pietj  than  ever.  In 
the  persecution  under  Maximinus,  having  been 
arrested  in  Antioch,  he  was  transported  by 
land  to  Nicomedia,  and  put  to  the  torture,  soon 
after  which  he  died  in  prison.  He  was  enrolled 
in  the  calendar  of  the  church  as  a  saint  and  a 
martyr.  He  was  the  author  of  two  short 
treatises  on  the  Ohristian  faith,  and  of  some 
letters,  all  of  which  have  perished,  except 
one  fnigment^reserved  in  the  *' Alexandrian 
Ohronicle.^'  His  greatest  work  was  a  revision 
of  the  Septuagint,  which  was  generally  used  in 
the  eastern  churches. 

LUCIFER  (Lat,  the  bringer  of  light),  the 
name  of  the  planet  Venus,  when  it  is  a  morn- 
ing star,  Hesperus  being  its  name  when  it  ap- 
Eears  in  the  evening.  In  Greek  mythology, 
ucifer  was  the  son  of  Astr»us  and  Aurora^ 
and  together  with  the  Hours  had  charge  of 
the  horses  and  the  chariot  of  the  Sun. — ^Lucifer 
is  also  one  of  the  names  of  the  devil,  being  ap- 
plied to  him  from  an  allegorical  interpretation 
Dy  the  church  fathers  of  a  passage  (Isaiah  xiv. 
12)  in  which  the  king  of  Babylon  is  likened  to 
the  morning  star. 

LUOIFER,  bishop  of  Oagliari,  died  about 
870.  In  854  he  was  sent  by  liberius,  bishop 
of  Bome,  as  legate  to  the  councfl  of  Mian,  to 
uphold,  in  coi^junction  with  Eusebius  of  Yer- 
celli,  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  church  against  the 
Arian  emperor  Constantius.  In  consequence  of 
the  firmness  with  which  he  withstood  the  wishes 
of  Constantius,  he  was  arrested,  and  carried 
from  place  to  place  as  an  exile,  suffering  great 
hardships.  Wnile  residing  at  Eleutheropolis, 
in  Palestine,  he  composed  his  principal  work, 
entitled  Ad  Corutantium  Auguttum  pro  Saneto 
Athanoiio.  On  the  death  of  Constantius  Lu- 
cifer was  restored  to  freedom,  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  council  of  Alexandria  to  aid  in 
healing  the  disorders  which  af9icted  the  church 
of  Antioch  in  conse^juence  of  the  supposed 
Arianism  of  Meletius  its  bishop.  His  violenccL 
however,  only  increased  those  disorders,  and 
exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  his  best  friends. 
Chafing  under  the  rebuke,  and  disgusted  with 
the  moderation  of  his  party,  he  retired  in  868 
to  his  native  island  of  Sardinia,  and  there 
founded  a  small  sect  called  LnciferianI,  whose 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  was  inveter- 
ate hostility  to  Ananism.  The  first  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  at  Paris  in  1568 ;  the  best 
is  that  of  the  Coleti  (Venice,  1778). 

LUCmUS,  Caitts,  a  Latin  poet,  bom  in  8u- 
essa,  a  city  of  the  Aurunci,  in  148,  died  in  Naples 
in  108  B.  0.  He  served  at  a  very  eariy  age 
under  the  younger  Scipio  in  Spain,  and  is  said 


to  have  been  maternal  grand-mioie  of  Pompey 
the  Great  He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  Latin 
poetry,  and,  if  not  absolutely  the  inventor  of 
Roman  satire,  he  was  at  least  the  first  to  mould 
it  into  that  lorm  which  received  ftill  develop- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Horace.  Persius,  and  Ju- 
venal. The  satires  of  Lucilius  (as  they  are 
collectively  called,  though  many  of  them  ap- 
pear not  to  have  been  of  a  satirical  character) 
originally  oomdsted  of  80  books,  of  which  over 
800  fragments  are  still  extant,  the  greater  num- 
ber however  consisting  of  single  lines  or  isolat- 
ed couplets,  and  the  longest  of  them  extending 
to  only  18  verses.  The  fivffments  of  Lucilius 
were  originally  collected  by  Robert  and  Henry 
Stephens,  and  published  in  the  Fragmenta  P<h 
eta/rum  VtUrum  Latinorum  Q^aris,  1564). 

LUCINA  (Gr.  EiXci^via,  liithyia),  the  god- 
dess who,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was 
supposed  to  preside  at  the  birth  of  children* 
According  to  the  Hesiodio  theogony,  she  was 
a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  a  dster  of  Hebe  and 
ICars,  but  in  later  times  she  was  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  Juno  or  Diana.  Her  principal  places 
of  worship  were  Romei  Crete,  and  Athens.  On 
her  festival,  oelebrated  March  1,  the  matrons 
adorned  her  temples  with  flowers  and  prayed 
for  fecundity;  an  ea^y  delivery,  and  a  fortunate 
posterity.  Her  wor&ip  was  probably  founded 
amoiu[  tiie  Dorians  in  Crete,  and  thence  spread 
over  Delos  and  Attica.  Her  bhrthplaceu  accord- 
ing to  Cretan  tradition,  was  a  eave  in  the  teiri- 
tory  of  Cnossus :  others  believed  that  she  came 
firom  ^eHyper boreans. 

Lt^CEE,  GoTTVBixD  Christiak  Fbixdsioh,  a 
German  theolo^an,  bom  in  Egehi,  near  Magde- 
burg, Aug.  28,  1792,  died  in  G6ttmgen.  Feb. 
14, 1855.  He  studied  at  the  universities  or  Hidle 
and  GOttingen,  where  Knapp,  Gesenius,  and 
Planck  were  am<»ig  his  teachers.  His  first  mib- 
lished  work  was  De  Ecdma  ApoUolica  (GOt- 
tingen.  1 818),  a  prize  essay.  In  1818  he  became 
tutor  m  the  theological  faculty  of  GOttingen. 
In  1816  he  went  fAjM^Kftdoeent  to  Berlin,  at- 
tracted especially  by  the  reputation  of  Schleier- 
maoher,  who  henceforth  numbered  him  among 
his  warmest  friends  and  greatest  admirers, 
though  LUcke  can  hardly  be  called  his  follower. 
In  1818  he  accepted  a  cdl  to  the  new  university 
of  Bonn ;  but  in  1827  he  returned,  as  ordinary 
professor,  to  G6ttingen.  His  two  most  im- 
portant works  are:  Orundrin  einer  nmitetta- 
fnmUiehen  SermeneuHk  (GOttingen,  1817),  and 
a  ^*  Commentary  on  the  Gospd  according  to 
John"  (4  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1820-'82).  The  lat- 
ter work,  in  particular,  is  still  dassed  amonff  the 
best  exegeti<»l  productions  of  German  theology. 
In  Berlm,  he  edited  with  Sohleiermacher  and 
De  Wette  the  Theologuehs  ZmUchrift ;  in  Bonn, 
with  Gieseler,  the  ChriiOiche  Zeittchrift.  After- 
ward he  was  asenstant  editor  of  the  StvdUn  und 
KriUken^  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
DmU9ehe  Z&Utehrift  fir  eknUliehe  Wimer^ 
iehqft,  the  Odttingsr  gelehrte  Anwig&n^  and 
other  journals.  His  biographical  essays  on  his 
teacher  Planck  (1885)  and  his  friends  De  Wette 
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(1800)  and  Scbkinnaoher  (1654)  are  espedaUT 
valaed.  His  library  was  purchased  after  bis  death 
for  the  divinity  sdiool  at  Oambridge,  Mass. 

LUOKNOW,  a  dty  of  HindostaiL  capital  of 
the  province  and  former  kingdom  of  Oude,  sit* 
nated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Goomtee, 
which  is  here  navigable  at  all  seasons,  610  m. 
N.  W.  from  Calcutta,  280  m.  S.  £.  from  Delhi, 
and  58  m.  N.  E.  from  Cawnpore ;  lat  20^  52' 
K,  long.  Sl^*  K ;  pop.  in  1866  estunated  at 
800.000.    The  Goomtee  is  here  crossed  by  8 
bridges,  one  of  iron,  one  of  stone,  and  one  of 
boats.    A  distant  view  of  the  city,  with  its  nu- 
merous turrets  and  pinnades,  conveys  a  pleas- 
ant impression,  which  is  dissipated  however  by 
a  closer  inspection  of  its  narrow,  filthy  streetl 
and  mean  mud  or  bamboo  houses  thatchea 
with  straw.    The  streets  are  generally  10  or  12 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  shops  on  each  side, 
but  the  Eu^ish  quarter  is  well  built  and  adorned 
with  gardens.    In  contrast  with  the  dwelling 
of  the  native  population,  there  are  many  pubho 
buildings  of  remarkable  beauty.     The  Shah 
Kigee^  or  Imambarra  of  the  nabob-vizier  Azof- 
ud-Do  wlah,  is  a  fantastic  brick  structure,  coated 
with  white  cement,  and  topped  with  several 
Moslem  minarets  and  pointed  Hindoo  domes. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  buildings  surround- 
ing two  courts  which  are  entered  by  magnifi- 
cent gateways.    The  name  Imambarra  denotes 
a  kind  of  edifice  erected  by  Mohammedans  of 
the  Sheeah  sect  for  the  celebration  of  the  festi- 
val of  the  Mohurrum.    Of  5  royal  palaces  in 
the  city,  the  principal  are  the  Fureea  Buksh,  a 
long  range  of^buildmgs  on  the  river  bank,  more 
remarkable  for  size  man  beauty,  and  the  Eai- 
serbagh.    The  kinss  of  Oude  had  also  many  fine 
country  seats  in  the  neighborhood,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  which  is  the  Dilkoosha  (Heart's 
Delight),  about  2  m.  toward  the  S.   The  Begum 
Kothee  is  a  collection  of  palatial  edifices  for- 
merly occupied  by  native  princesses.    "  Ck)n- 
stantia"   is   the   name   given   to   a   curious 
mansion,  loaded  with  incongruous  ornaments^ 
which  was  erected  by  the  Trench  adventurer 
Claude  Martin,  who  went  to  India  as  a  private 
soldier  and  rose  to  great  power  and  opulence 
under  the  native  government.    A  better  mon- 
ument to  his  memory  is  the  Martini^re,  a  col- 
lege for  half  caste  children.  An  English  church, 
an  observatory,  and  a  hospital  and  dispensaiy 
are  the  other  principal  buildings.    The  Briti^ 
residency  was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of 
Luoknow  at  the  time  of  the  late  mutiny.   Since 
that  event  many  changes  have  also  been  made 
in  the  plan  of  the  city,  as  whole  streets  have 
been  pulled  down  in  accordance  with  the  sys- 
tem of  defence  adopted  by  the  British  in  1858. 
The  seat  of  government  of  the  former  kingdom 
of  Oude  was  removed  from  I^zabad  to  Luck- 
now  in  1775.  and  tiie  hotter  city  continued  to 
be  the  royal  reddence  until  uie  annexation 
of  the  territory  to  the  British  dominions.— 
During  the  mutiny  of  1857  Lucknow  was  the 
theatre  of  many  exdting  events.    Disaffection 
manifested  itsdf  among  tiie  native  troops  in 


the  early  part  of  April.    The  sepoys  set  fiie  to 
a  number  of  bung^ows,  and  refosed  to  tiae 
their  cartridges,  and  a  regiment  was  ooosd- 
^uently  disarmed.  May  8,  tiie  rin^eaden  beii^ 
imprisoned.     On  May  80  other  insmrrectiatt 
took  place,  and  though  some  of  the  mutineeii 
were  captured  or  killed,  most  of  them  escaped 
to  Seetapore  and  gave  the  signal  for  lisiDg  to 
nearly  all  the  native  regiments  in  the  proviDoei 
In  the  mean  tune  the  chief  commissioner,  ^ 
Henry  Lawrence,  had  placed  the  readout  and 
a  wide  enclosure  around  it  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  collected  there  many  of  the  women  and 
children   and  the   principal  stores.     SeTcnl 
other  posts  were  also  garrisoned,  but  eabse- 
quently  abandoned.     On  June  80  Lawrence 
marched  out  to  attack  a  body  of  rebels  about  8 
miles  from  the  city,  but  fell  into  an  ambush  at 
Ghinhut  and  was  routed  with  great  loss.   The 
mutineers  now  collected  in  force  around  the 
residency,  and  began  a  vigorous  siege.   Lav- 
rence  was  killed  by  a  shell  (July  4),  and  wtf 
succeeded  by  Minor  Banks  as  civil  eoami- 
sioner  and  Brigadier  Inglis  as  military  com- 
mandant.    The  besieging  force  at  this  date 
amounted  to   10,000 ;    the   British  did  not 
number  1,700,  and  this  disparity  was  not  ooon- 
terbalanced  by  any  superiority  of  fire  or  en- 
gineering skill  on  the  part  of  the  garrison. 
After  12  weeks^  defence,  during  wmch  the 
British  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  eholen, 
small  poz,  and  fevers,  scarcely  less  thai  from 
the  fii'e  and  assaults  of  the  enemy.  Gens.  Have- 
lock  and  Outram  fought  their  way  in  with  a 
relieving  force,  Sept.  25,  but  suffered  such  \m 
that  they  were  unable  either  to  withdraw  the 
garrison  or  to  bring  in  their  own  ammnnitioDf 
baggage,  and  sick  and  woxmded  that  had  been 
lefb  at  the  Alumbagh  fort,  about  4  m.  distant. 
Among  the  killed  was  the  gallant  Gen.  NeE 
The  defence  was  now  resum^  with  fresh  vigor, 
Sir  James  Outram,  as  senior  officer,  taking  the 
command ;   the  line  of  intrenchment  was  en- 
larged, and  the  diseases  and  discomforts  here- 
tofore occasioned  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
British  quarters  were  in  some  degree  avoided, 
but  the  garrison  suffered  with  increasing  se- 
verity from  scarcity  of  provisions.     At  ti)e 
same  time  a  defence  no  less  gaUant  was  main- 
tained at  the  Alumbagh  by  the  small  party 
which  had  been  lefb  there  under  OoL  Mdntrre, 
until  on  Nov.  11  Sir  Colin  Campbell  reached 
that  fort  on  his  way  to  Lucknow.    On  the  14th 
he  captured  the  £>ilkoo8ha  and  Martinidre,  and 
on  the  17th,  after  some  desperate  conflicts  in 
which  the  beleasuered  garrison  ably  seconded 
their  rescuers,  tne  8  generals  met.    A  daj  or 
two  later  the  residency  was  evacuated,  the 
British  withdrawing  by  night  to  the  Dilkoosha, 
where  on  the  25th  Sir  Henry  Havdock  died  of 
dysentery.    Gren.  Outram  was  left  with  a  fi- 
vision  at  the  Alumbagh  to  watch  the  enemj, 
and  the  rest  retired  in  safety  to  Cawnpore. 
The  condition  of  the  garrison  during  this  heroic 
defence  of  5  months  is  best  seen  by  the  foQow- 
ing  statement  of  their  strength  at  the  outset,  it 
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the  relief  by  Havelook,  and  at  the  rescne  bj 
Campbell : 


|Au«p« 


Julyl.. 
Sept  86. 

Nov.  19. 


677 


FalNm 


766 

718 
868 


T«M. 


1,6M 

979 

8,480 

2,806 


During  tbis  period  it  was  caJonlated  that  the 
number  of  shot  and  other  prqjectUes  fired  by 
the  rebels  averaged  one  every  second.  '*  I  am 
aware/'  said  Sir  James  Outram,  *^of  noparaHel 
to  onr  series  of  mines  in  modem  war.  Twenty- 
one  shafts,  aggregating  200  feet  in  depth,  and 
8,291  feet  of  gaUery,  have  been  executed^  The 
enemy  advanced  20  mines  against  the  palaces 
and  outposts ;  of  these  they  exploded  3  which 
caused  us  loss  of  life,  and  2  which  did  no  in- 
jury ;  7  have  been  blown  in ;  and  out  of  7 
others  the  enemy  have  been  driven  and  their 
galleries  taken  possession,  of  by  our  miners." 
In  Jan.  1858,  Outram  was  subjected  to  another 
siege  at  the  Alumbagh  by  80,000  rebels,  whom 
he  defeated  with  about  yV  ^^^^  number  of 
troops ;  and  on  Feb.  21,  with  6  guns  and  not 
quite  400  men,  he  routed  another  force  of 
20,000.  In  the  mean  time  the  insurgents  had 
fortified  the  city  and  placed  in  it  a  garrison  es- 
timated at  from  40.000  to  80,000  strong.  Sir 
Oolin  Campbell  arrived  to  besiege  them  about 
ICarch  1,  and  on  the  5th  had  collected  an 
army  of  22,000  men.  Sending  Outram  to  the 
N.  side  of  the  Goomtee,  he  was  enabled  to  con- 
duct his  approaches  on  both  banks  at  once, 
capturing  the  principal  buildings  one  after 
another,  and  gradually  advancing  toward  the 
Xaiserbagh  and  the  Begum  Kothee,  which 
were  judged  to  be  the  keys  of  the  whole  city. 
Almost  every  house  and  enclosure  had  been 
fortified  and  loopholed.  The  British  operations 
were  conducted  chiefly  by  the  artillery  and  en- 
gineers, the  sappers  cutting  through  the  lower 
walls  of  the  buildings  or  making  passages  under 
ground,  and  the  iofantry  assamtmg  only  when 
other  resources  failed.  Thus  OampbeU's  loss 
did  not  exceed  1,100,  while  that  of  the  muti- 
neers was  4  or  5  times  as  great.  The  Begum 
Eothee  was  taken  on  the  11th,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  commander-in-chief  had  an  interview 
with  the  Nepaulese  chieftain  Jung  Bahadoor, 
who  had  brought  9,000  Gorichas  to  his  assist- 
ance. On  the  14th  the  Imambarra  and  Kaiser* 
bagh  were  captured,  on  the  20th  Sir  Oolin 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  peace- 
able inhaoitants  to  return  to  their  houses,  and 
on  the  21st  the  final  conquest  of  the  city  was 
complete.  Most  of  the  rebels  made  their 
escape;  among  them  were  the  newly  pro- 
chumed  young  king  of  Oude,  his  mother  the 
Begum,  and  the  fanatical  Mohammedan  leader 
known  as  the  Moulvie.  The  British  com- 
mander now  placed  the  city  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, and  left  a  garrison  there,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  army  was  broken  up  for 
service  in  detachments. 
LUGBETIA.    See  Bbutub,  Lvonm  Junnm. 


LUOBETmS  (TiTDB  LvoBRinB  Oabdb),  a 
Boman  phOoeophical  poet,  concerning  whose 
personal  history  littie  is  known.  According  to 
the  Eusebian  chronicle,  which  is  almost  the  sole 
authority,  he  was  bom  in  95  B.  C,  was  driven 
mad  by  a  philter,  composed  in  his  intervals  of 
reason  several  works  which  were  revised  by 
Cicero,  and  died  by  his  own  hand  in  52  B.  0. 
There  are  no  other  particulars  concerning  his 
life  fW>m  authentic  sources.  He  is  known  only 
as  the  author  of  De  Bervm  Hatum,  which  is 
by  universal  consent  the  greatest  of  didactic 
poems.  It  is  in  6  books,  in  heroic  verse,  ex- 
tends to  7,400  lines,  and  is  addressed  to  0.  Mem- 
mius  Gemellus,  prstor  in  58  B.  0.  It  is  de- 
signed to  develop  clearly  and  to  illustrate  in  an 
attractive  way  the  atomic  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  or  condition  of  the  world  which  re- 
quires the  creative  agency  of  a  supreme  power, 
but  that  all  objects  may  be  formed  by  the  union 
of  elemental  piuiicles  governed  from  all  eterni- 
ty by  certain  laws.  The  first  book  contains  a 
ma^pcdficent  apostrophe  to  Venus,  as  the  aHe« 
goncal  representation  of  the  reproductive  pow« 
er,  an  invective  against  the  monster  superstition, 
an  elucidation  of  the  formula  that  nothing  can 
be  produced  from  nothing,  and  a  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  ultimate  atoms.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  theory  occupies  the  2d  book. 
The  8d  book  aims  to  prove  that  soul  and  body 
are  one  and  indistinguishable,  and  live  and 
perish  together,  and  doses  witn  a  fine  expod- 
tion  of  the  folly  of  fearing  death,  which  is  to 
extinguish  feeling  for  ever.  The  4th  treats  of 
the  senses,  of  sleep,  dreams,  and  love.  The 
5th  and  most  impressive  book  discusses  the 
origin  of  the  wond,  the  movements  of  the 
heavens,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
progress  of  man,  society,  institutions,  inventions, 
and  sciences.  The  dth  book  expldns  extraor- 
dinary natural  phenomena,  as  thunder,  light- 
ning, storms,  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes. 
Throughout  the  work  the  most  abstruse  q>ecu- 
lations  are  clearly  embodied  in  mijestic  verse, 
and  the  dryness  of  the  subject  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  views  are  relieved  by  the  sublimity  of  the 
poetry  and  by  digressions  of  remarkable  power 
and  beauty.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Gilbert  Wakefield  with  Bentley's  notes  (8  vols. 
4to..  London,  1796,  and  Glasgow,  1818)  and  of 
Forbiger  (Leipsic,  1828).  There  are  complete 
English  translations  in  verse  by  John  Mason 
Good  (1805),  and  by  Thomas  Busby  (1818),  and 
in  prose  by  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Watson  (1851),  which 
forms  with  the  versicm  of  Good  one  volume  of 
'<  Bohn's  Classical  Library." 

LXJCULLTJS,  Luoius  Lionmw,  a  Boman 
generaLbom  about  109  B.  C,  died  about  67 
B.  C.  His  first  appearance  in  public  life  was 
as  the  accuser  of  the  augur  Servilius,  who  had 
procured  the  banishment  of  his  fieither.  This 
prosecution,  though  unsuccessful,  and  leading 
to  scenes  of  violence  and  blood,  was  yet 
deemed  highly  creditable  to  the  young  Looul* 
lus.    He  served  in  the  sodal  war,  and  after* 
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ward  accompanied  8ylla  to  Greece  and  Asia 
as  qnaastor,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  first  AQthri- 
datio  war,  88  B.  0.  Dnring  the  siege  of 
Athens,  Lncnllns,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  Sylla,  collected  a  naval  force  fi*om  the  allies 
of  Rome,  with  which  he  defeated  the  fleet  of 
Mithridates  off  the  coast  of  Tenedos.  After 
the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  king  of  Pontns 
he  was  appointed  to  collect  from  the  cities  of 
Asia  the  tribute  which  Sylla  had  imposed  on 
them  as  a  punishment  for  their  recent  revolt. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  dutyLucuUus  displayed 
the  utmost  humanity  and  kindness.  In  80  he 
returned  to  Rome  to  fill  the  office  of  curule 
sodile,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  his  ab- 
sence, together  with  his  younger  brother  Mar- 
cus. The  games  exhibited  by  the  Luculli  dur- 
ing their  ledileship  were  remarkable  for  their 
magnificence,  and  for  being  the  first  at  which 
combats  of  elephants  and  bulls  were  intro- 
duced. The  elder  brother  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed bySylla  that  ttie  ex-dictator  coimded 
to  him  the  revision  and  correction  of  his  Com- 
mentaries, appointed  him  guardian  of  his  son 
Faustus,  and  caused  a  roecud  law  to  be  passed 
to  enable  him  to  hold  the  prsatorship  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  been  sddile.  In  74  he  was 
consul  with  M.  Aurelius  Ootta,  and  having 
been  appointed  to  conduct  the  second  war 
against  Mithridates,  he  carried  it  on  for  8 
years  with  almost  invariable  success ;  defeated 
the  king  and  his  generals  both  by  sea  and 
land,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  an  asylum 
at  the  court  of  Tigranes,  king* of  Armenia;  in- 
vaded the  latter  kingdom,  vanquished  its  sover- 
eign, and  captured  his  capital ;  and  was  only 
prevented  from  consummating  the  overthrow 
of  his  formidable  antagonist,  and  bringing  the 
war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion,  by  the  insub- 
ordination of  his  own  soldiers.  He  also  de- 
voted much  of  his  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  provinces,  which  were  suffering  under  the 
oppressions  of  the  Roman  revenue  officers, 
who  thus  became  his  enemies.  At  length  the 
Manilian  law  was  enacted,  which  deprived 
Lucullus  of  his  command,  and  gave  it  to 
his  rival  Pompey.  He  returned  to  Rome, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  took  hardly  any 
part  in  public  afiairs,  but  spent  most  of  his 
time  at  his  rural  villas,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
princely  fortune,  and  in  conversation  with  phi- 
losophers and  literati.  He  collected  a  valuable 
library,  which  was  open  to  all,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  social  war  in  Greek,  which  is  lost. 
His  gardens  near  Rome  were  laid  out  in  a  style 
of  extraordinary  splendor,  and  his  horticultural 
works  in  the  neighborhood  of  Neapolis  were 
on  so  gigantic  a  scale  that  Pompey  called  him 
in  dension  "  the  Roman  Xerxes."  He  spared 
no  expense  in  the  entertainment  of  his  friends, 
and  a  single  supper  which  he  gave  them  is  said 
to  have  cost  him  60.000  denarii,  or  about 
$8,600.  He  was  the  first  inti*oducer  of  cher- 
ries into  Europe,  the  tree  receiving  its  Latin 
name  from  Gerasus,  a  town  of  Pontus. 
LUDEN,  Hunbioh,  a  German  historian,  bom 


is  Loxstedt,  duchy  of  Bremen,  April  10, 1780, 
died  in  Jena,  May  28,  1847.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy, history,  and  philosophy  at  GotUngen.  In 
1806  he  became  extraordmary,  and  in  1810  o^ 
dinarv  professor  at  Jena,  where  he  lectured 
principally  on  history.  He  was  a  very  popular 
teacher,  and  induced  many  young  men  of  telent 
to  devote  themselves  to  ^tory.  When  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Germany  was  under  the  rale 
of  the  Fr^ch,  Luden  was  among  the  first  and 
most  influential  writers  who  stirred  up  the  pa- 
triotic sentiments  of  the  Germans.  His  histori- 
cal publications  are  very  numerous,  inclnding, 
beside  biographies  of  Thomasius  (Berlin,  18051 
Hugo  Grotius  (1806),  and  Sir  William  Temple 
(Gdttingen,  1808),  a  comprehensive  work  on 
the  history  of  antiquity,  AUgemeine  OeschichU 
der  V^Vber  und  Staat&n  dea  AlterUium  (Jena, 
1814) ;  a  history  of  the  middle  ages,  AUgmem 
GetehiehU  der  Volker  und  Staatm  det  MiUelr 
alt&n{\%U)\  DieGetehiehtedeideuUeKenVolka 
(13  vols.,  Gotha,  1825-'87),  which  reaches  only 
to  1237;  and  others.  For  4  years  (1814-18) 
he  was  the  editor  of  the  '^I^emeds^  a  Jonrnal 
devoted  to  Politics  and  Hi8tory,'\pub]i8bed  at 
Weimar.  A  postiiumous  work,  icuMlide  in 
mein  Lebm  (Jena,  1847),  contains  many  yalna- 
ble  notices  or  persons  and  events  of  his  times. 

LtJDERS,  Alkxaitoer  NiooLAiEvrrcH,  aRns- 
sian  general,  bom  in  1790,  of  a  German  ftmOy 
long  settled  in  Russia  and  distinguished  in  its 
state  service.  He  entered  the  army  in  1807, 
was  engaged  in  the  war  in  Finland  in  1808, 
and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  against  Napo- 
leon from  1812  to  1814.  In  1881  he  led  a  bri- 
gade in  Poland,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  taking  of  Warsaw.  Li  1888  he  took  the 
place  of  Muravieff  at  the  head  of  the  5th  ooip 
of  infimtry.  He  served  in  the  Caucasus  in 
1848,  and  afber  a  long  furlough,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  ill  health,  he  was  sent  to  the  Dannbian 
principalities  in  July,  1848.  In  1849  he  en- 
tered Transylvania  under  the  convention  be- 
tween the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Bussia  with 
40,000  men.  After  capturing  Oronstadt  and 
Hermannstadt,  he  twice  defeated  Bern,  and 
then  marching  into  Hungary  proper,  was  pres- 
ent witii  Rftdiger  at  the  surrender  of  Gdrgey. 
When  the  Onmean  war  began,  Laders,  under 
command  of  Gortchakoff.  was  placed  on  the 
Danube,  and  made  a  difficult  march  toward 
Bilistria,  but  was  compelled  by  sickness  to 
leave  the  army.  When  restored  to  health  in 
March,  1855,  he  took  command  of  the  army  of 
the  south,  establishing  his  head-quarters  first 
at  Odessa,  then  at  Nicolaieff.  In  Jan.  1856, 
the  emperor  Alexander  gave  him  the  superior 
command  in  the  Crimea,  and  he  was  ^fS^ 
in  preparation  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the 
allies  when  it  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Pans 
Otfarch  80),  and  Lttders  retired  from  the  army. 

LUDLOW,  Edmuot),  an  English  repuhliciffl, 
bom  in  Maiden-Bradley,  WUtshire,  m  IW 
died  in  Vevay,  Switzerland,  in  1608.  Hm 
father.  Sir  Henry  Ludlow,  was  an  extensire 
land  owner  in  Wiltshire,  and  one  of  its  reprc- 
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sentatives  in  the  long  parliament,  where  he 
was  a  strennoos  opponent  of  the  crown.  Ed- 
mund was  ednoated  at  Trinitj  college,  Oxford, 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  joined  the 
army  of  Lord  Essex  as  a  volunteer,  and  was 

S resent  at  the  battle  of  EdgehiU.  After  the 
eath  of  his  father  he  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment for  Wiltshire,  and  obtained  the  command 
of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  From  this  period  he 
became  prominent  as  a  popular  leader,  and 
filled  various  important  civil  and  military 
offices.  He  was  a  thorough  republican,  and 
steadily  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
monwealth. He  was  one  of  the  most  inflexible 
of  the  king^s  judges,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  house  of  peers. 
His  sturdy  independence  rendering  him  ob- 
noxious to  Cromwell,  he  was  removed  out  of 
the  way  by  beins  appointed  to  a  hurh  military 
command  in  Lreiand  in  1650.  ^en  Crom- 
well assumed  the  protectorate,  Ludlow  entered 
his  solemn  protest  against  Uie  act,  and  on  re- 
turning to  England  reftised  to  recognize  the 
protector's  authority.  Hence  he  was  regarded 
with  distrust,  and  compelled  to  give  security 
not  to  pl<>t  against  the  government.  He  then 
retired  into  Essex,  where  he  remained  till 
Cromwell's  death.  Resuming  his  public  ca- 
reer, he  took  an  active  part  in  the  poutical  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day,  laboring  to  effect  the  res- 
toration of  the  commonwealth ;  but,  deeming 
the  return  of  the  Stuarts  inevitable,  he  with- 
drew from  London,  and  soon  afterward  went 
to  Switzerland.  He  returned  to  England  at 
the  revolution  of  1688 ;  but  being  threatened 
with  arrest,  he  betook  himself  again  to  Switz- 
erland, where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life, 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  ^'  Memoirs.'^ 
They  were  published  at  Vevay  (8  vols.  8vo., 
1698-'9),  and  have  since  gone  through  various 
editions.  Over  the  entrance  of  his  villa  at 
Vevay,  Ludlow  placed  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: Omne  9olum  forti  patria. 

LUDOLPHUS,  or  Ludolf,  Job,  a  German 
orientalist,  bom  in  Erfurt,  June  15, 1624^  died  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  April  8, 1704.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  in 
1640  visited  Rome,  and  perfected  himself  in 
the  knowledge  of  ElMopic  by  conversation  with 
certain  Abyssinians  who  were  then  sojouminff 
in  that  city.  He  afterward  filled  various  officiiu 
positions,  and  in  1690  he  was  made  president 
of  the  academy  of  history  at  Frankfort,  where 
his  latter  years  were  spent.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  orientalists  of  his  age,  and 
was  the  author  of  many  valuable  works  re- 
lating  especially  to  Ethiopia  and  its  language. 

LUDYIGH,  JInos,  a  Hungarian  patriot, 
born  in  B^la,  county  of  Zips,  in  1812.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  diet  of  Presburg  in  1833,  and 
repeatedly  reelected ;  was  a  zealous  supporter 
of  Kossuth  at  the  diet  of  Pesth  in  1848,  and  sub- 
sequently a  commissary  of  the  national  govern- 
ment to  the  main  army  under  65rgey,  with 
whom  he  remained  till  July,  1849.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  revolution,  he  esoi^ed  to 


C^ermany,  and  thence  went  to  France^  bdng 
hanged  in  effigy  at  Pesth.  He  now  resides  in 
Brussels,  where  he  has  published  NouteVspage 
do  rhistaire  des  Sdpwaurgs  (1859),  La  Sim- 
grie  et  la  Oermanuatian  Autriohienne  (1860), 
La  UberU  reUgieuee  et  le  Frotestantmne  en 
Ebngris  (1860),  La  Ebngrie  decant  VBurope 
(I860),  beidde  numerous  contributions  to  politi- 
cal and  literary  periodicals. 

LUDWIG  OF  Bavabia.    See  Louis. 

LUIGI,  Andbha  di,  called  also  L^Inqegno 
and  AiiBBEA  di  Assisi,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
in  Assisi  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, died  subsequent  to  1511.  Considerable 
interest  has  attached  to  the  history  of  this 
painter  from  the  account  of  him  given  by 
Yasari,  and  which  passed  current  untilwithin  a 
few  years.  By  this  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  an  artist  of  great  genius,  the  rival  and  fel- 
low pupil  of  Raphael,  and  that  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  the  maturity  of  his  powers  he  was 
suddenly  afflicted  with  total  blinaness  while  as- 
sisting his  master  Perugmo  in  painting  his  fres- 
coes m  the  Sistine  chapel ;  whereupon  he  was 
pensioned  by  Slxtus  I  v .  Bumohr  in  his  ItaU- 
enUche  Ibnehungen  has  satisfactorily  proved 
the  whole  story  to  be  a  fiction,  and  has  assigned 
to  Luigi  a  much  lower  place  as  an  artist  than 
he  has  nitherto  held. 

LUINI,  or  LoviNi,  Bxbnabdino,  an  Italian 
paintei^  bom  at  Luino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
m  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  died  sub- 
sequent to  1580.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  scholar  of  Leonardo  da  vinci  from  the  close- 
ness with  which  he  imitated  his  style.  The 
best  iudges  are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  two,  and  out  of  Italy  Luini's 
pictures  are  almost  invariably  ascribed  to  Leo- 
nardo. The  ^'  Christ  Disputing  with  the  Doc- 
tors,'^ in  the  British  national  gallery,  formerly 
attributed  to  Leonardo,  is  now  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  Luini.  His  best  pictures  in  oil 
and  fresco  are  in  lillan,  Lugano,  and  Saronno, 
including  his  *'  Magdalen,"  '*  St  John  with  the 
Lamb,"  and  ''The  Enthroned  Madonna."  In 
elaborate  finish,  beauty  of  color,  and  expres- 
sion, they  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  works  of 
Leonardo.  His  frescoes  are  among  the  finest 
early  specimens  of  the  art.  His  two  sons,  Au- 
reJio  and  Evangelista,  assisted  him  occasionally 
in  his  frescoes. 

LUKE,  Saint,  the  evangelist,  the  author  of 
the  tiiird  Gospel,  and,  according  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition,  also  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  name  is  now  generally  regarded  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  Lucanus.  It  appears  only  8  times  in 
the  New  Testament.  If  these  passages  refer  to 
the  author  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  a  physician 
and  a  collaborator  of  St.  PauL  If  Luke  was 
also  the  author  of  the  Acts,  he  was  in  A.  D.  52 
with  Paul  in  Troas,  and  accompanied  him 
thence  as  far  as  PhilippL  He  followed  Paul  on 
his  third  misaonary  tour  through  Macedonia, 
over  Troas,  Miletus,  Tyre,  and  Cessarea,  to 
Jemsalem,  and  was  with  him  again  when  Paul 
was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome.     This  is  all 
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that  IB  recorded  of  him  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  even  Ireniens  knew  nothing  that  oonld  be 
added  to  it.  Manj  more  statements  concern- 
ing his  person  are  fonnd  in  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  later  oentnries.  According  to  Ease- 
bins  and  others,  he  was  a  native  of  Antioch. 
Epiphanias  made  him  one  of  the  70  disciples, 
and  one  of  the  two  disciples  who  went  to 
Emmans.  By  Epiphanias  he  is  said  to  have 
labored  in  Dahnatia,  Italy,  Macedonia,  and  es- 
pecially in  Gaol;  by  GScamenias,  to  have 
gone  to  Africa.  The  legend  that  he  was  a 
painter  is  first  alladed  to  by  Nicephorns.  Con- 
stantinople, Patr»  in  Achaia,  and  several 
other  towns  are  mentioned  as  the  place  where 
he  died.  Jerome  ascribes  to  him  an  age  of  84 
years.  The  Boman  Catholic  chorch  celebrates 
his  festival  on  Oct.  18.  The  testimonies 
which  ascribe  to  Lake  the  aathorship  of  the 
third  Gospel  reach  back  to  the  highest  antiqoi- 
ty.  IrensBos  mentions  that  Lake  wrote  down 
tibe  Gospel  proclaimed  by  Paol ;  and  all  admit 
that  at  the  tune  of  Lrensdas  and  Tertallian,  his 
Gospel  was  accepted  throoghoat  the  whole 
chorch  in  its  present  form.  A  statement  of 
Tertallian,  that  Marcion  so  changed  a  copy  of 
the  Gospel  of  Lake  as  to  make  it  conform  to 
his  own  views,  has  called  forth  in  modem 
times  a  namber  of  investigations  of  the  relation 
of  Lakers  Gospel,  as  we  have  it  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, to  that  of  Marcion.  Bitschl  (Doi  Eton- 
geUtimMareiona,  1846)  and  Baar  (IHe  Kdnoni- 
»ehen  Eeangelien)  attacked  the  aathentidty  of 
the  Gospel  of  Lake,  and  claimed  for  that  of 
Marcion  a  priority  of  time;  while  Hilgenfeld 
(2>aa  BoangeUum  Ju$tin»^  1860)  and  Volkmar 
(Daa  EtangeUwm  Mareums^  1862),  with  many 
others,  advocated  the  originality  of  Lake's. 
The  stotement  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Gk)spel 
of  Lake,  that  "many"  before  him  "have  taken 
in  hand  to  set  forth  a  declaration  of  those  things 
which  are  most  sorely  believed  among  os,"  has 
been  onderstood  by  several  interpreters  as  in- 
timating an  acqaaintance  with  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark  on  the  part  of  Lake,  while 
others  refer  the  expression  "  many"  to  other 
writers.  As  the  occasion  for  writing  his  Gos- 
pel, the  author  himself  mentions  (Lake  i.  8) 
Ids  desire  to  give  to  his  friend  Theophilas  a 
flftithfol  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ.  With 
regard  to  the  time  of  its  composition,  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  before  De  Wette  and  Credner 
was,  that  it  was  written  previoos  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerosalem ;  bot  more  recently  the  opinion 
that  it  was  composed  after  that  event  has 
found  advocates  in  difPerent  theological  parties. 
Achaia,  Bosotia,  and  Alexandria  are  mentioned 
by  the  ancients,  and  Cessarea  and  Borne  are  sog- 
gBSted  by  modem  writers,  as  the  place  where 
8ie  Gospel  was  composed. — ^The  Acts  are  like- 
wise aadressed  to  Theophilas.  They  were 
written  after  the  Gospel  (Acts  i.  1,  2),  and  at 
all  events  after  the  year  64,  as  Paul  daring  his 
captivity  was  teaching  in  Itome  for  two  years. 
Since  Jerome  the  opinion  has  generally  pre- 
vailed that   thqr  were  compoMd  at  Bome. 


Some  postscripts  in  manoecripts  and 
point  to  Alexandria,  while  several  modetn 
writers,  as  KOstlin,  have  assumed  Asia  l^nor. 
y aluable  commentaries  on  both  the  Gospd  and 
Acts  are  contained  in  the  collective  works  of 
Olshaosen,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Lange  (the 
commentary  on  Luke  (1860)  is  by  Oostenee) ; 
commentaries  on  the  Ghospel  of  Lake  in  Eoi- 
noel's.  Jacobus's  (professor  in  All^iany  semi- 
nary), and  J.  J.  Owen's  (of  New  York)  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospels.  A  commentary  on 
the  Acts  was  also  published  by  Joseph  AddisoB 
Alexander  (1867).  Some  otlMr  works,  whiA 
have  been  sometimes  ascribed  to  Luke  in  tbe 
ancient  church,  as  Acta  Paulij  LUurgim  JUL 
Apatolorumf  were  long  ago  acknowledged  ta 
be  spurious. — See  Schleiermacher,  JHe  Sekr^- 
ten  de$  Lucat  (Berlin,  181*0. 

LULLY,  or  Lulu,  Jban  Ba.ptibis,  thefoandtf 
of  the  French  opera,  bom  in  Florence  in  168S, 
died  in  Paris,  March  22, 1687.  He  was  of  ob- 
scure parent^e,  but  having  at  the  age  of  10, 
by  his  wit,  vivacity,  and  skill  on  the  ^tar, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  chevaber  de 
Guise,  he  was  taken  by  him  to  Paris  as  a  page 
for  Mile.  Montpensier,  the  niece  of  Lsnis  XlV. 
His  personal  appearance  not  pleasing  his  mis- 
tress, he  was  degraded  to  the  kitcheD,  where 
he  served  in  the  capacity  of  a  seoQion.  Ht 
possessed  a  strong  taste  for  music,  however, 
and  his  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  practasiDg 
on  an  old  violin,  until  he  had  become  a  toler- 
ably skilful  performer.  The  princess^  hearing 
of  his  proficien<^,  had  him  instructed  under  aa 
able  master,  and  in  a  few  months  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  king^s  bande  da  Tinf^t^fn&in. 
so  called  from  the  number  of  the  instroments, 
which  were  all  violins.  Having  composed 
some  airs  which  pleased  the  kmg,  he  wa» 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  band  of  12  violins. 
called  lespetiU  violons^  which  under  his  direc- 
tion soon  eclipsed  the  famous  twenty-four. 
To  the  impulse  given  by  this  nucleus  of  per- 
formers French  musicians  trace  their  preeeat 
orchestral  proficieucy.  Lully,  continiiing  to 
rise  in  favor  with  the  kmg,  became  director  of 
music  at  the  court,  and  for  many  years  oooi- 
posed  airs  and  accompaniments  for  the  eoort 
ballets,  a  roecies  of  dramatic  entertainment  an- 
tedating the  opera,  and  c(msistjng  of  daneas 
interspersed  with  mnging  and  recitative.  He 
also  famished  music  for  many  of  MolidreV  < 
edies,  in  some  of  which,  such  as  the . 

gmUlhomme^  he  performed  with  great  i 

The  establishment  of  the  opera  in  France,  how- 
ever, was  the  chief  development  of  his  mn^ol 
genius.  Having  obtained  m  1672  a  patent  ftr 
opening  a  theatre  for  the  performance  of  l3Fr- 
ical  pieces,  in  coigunction  with  the  poet  Qoi- 
nault  he  devoted  hloiself  thenceforth  whoDy  U> 
the  composition  of  operas.  His  works  of  this 
dass  number  19,  and  were  hig^y  p<4>Q]ar  with 
the  king  and  the  court  Louis,  it  is  said,  mM 
listen  to  no  music  but  Lolly's,  whose  espnem 
he  was  accustomed  to  indulge  with  the  utmost 
patience.   Inthehei|^tof  bisr^otatioaLaVy 
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met  with  his  death  in  a  singolar  nuamer. 
While  condncting  the  performance  of  a  Te 
Dewn^  oomposed  by  himself  in  honor  of  the 
king's  recovery  from  sickness,  he  accidentally 
struck  his  foot  violently  with  the  cane  with  which 
he  was  beating  time.  Inflammation  having  set 
in,  he  had  the  folly  to  put  himself  nnder  the  care 
of  a  qnack,  whose  treatment  he  did  not  long 
snrvive.  On  his  deathbed  he  was  required  by 
his  confessor,  in  token  of  his  sincere  repent- 
ance, to  burn  the  opera  he  was  then  engaged 
in  writing.  The  prince  de  Oonti  reproaching 
him  soon  after  with  the  destruction  of  so  much 
good  music :  ^^  Hush,"  whispered  Lully,  *^  I 
knew  very  well  what  I  was  about;  I  have 
another  copy  of  it." — ^LuUy's  claim  to  be  called 
the  father  of  French  dramatic  music  was  earned 
by  many  years  of  meritorious  professional  labor. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  created  orchestral 
music  in  France  by  the  new  combinations  of 
sound  and  the  fuller  harmonies  he  introduced 
into  instrumental  composition,  as  well  as  by 
the  exactness  of  execution  he  demanded  from 
the  performers.  He  devoted  many  hours  of 
eadi  day  to  drilling  his  orchestra  and  sing* 
ers,  and  so  delicate  was  his  ear  that  from  a  re- 
mote corner  of  the  theatre  he  could  distinguish 
the  least  variation  from  time  or  tone  in  any  one 
of  the  performers.  Sometimes  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion he  would  break  his  instrument  over  the 
back  of  the  unlucky  violinist;  but  after  the 
performance  he  would  pay  him  more  than  its 
value,  and  invite  him  to  dinner.  His  reputa* 
tion  rests  chiefly  upon  his  operas,  which  are 
animated  by  a  fine  dramatic  spirit,  and  fre- 

Suently  show  beauty  and  pathos  in  the  melo- 
ies,  although  the  quaintness  and  barrenness 
of  the  harmonies  would  contrast  but  indiffer* 
ently  with  the  works  of  modem  composers. 
He  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  invented 
the  overture,  and  that  spirited  movement,  the 
JargOy  which  is  the  general  introduction  to  the 
fugue.  Handel  has  acknowledged  that  he 
modelled  his  overtures  from  those  of  LuDy,  and 
Purcell  derived  many  valuable  hints  from  his 
works.  The  composer  lived  in  great  affluence, 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death  remained  in  fiavor 
with  Louis  XIV.  At  his  own  request  he  was 
made  one  of  the  teerkairM  du  rat;  and  when 
that  body  hesitated  to  admit  him  as  a  member, 
the  monarch  said  to  him :  ^'  I  have  honored 
them,  not  you,  by  putting  a  man  of  genius 
among  them."  Most  of  LuUy's  biographers 
describe  him  as  irritable  and  insolent  to  his 
inferiors,  jealous  of  his  compeers,  selfish,  and 
addicted  to  gross  pleasures.  He  had  however 
the  art  of  making  and  preserving  iufiuential 
friends,  and  passed  in  society  for  a  brilliant 
and  vivacious  man.  His  avarice  gained  him 
the  name  of  Lully  Is  ladre  amonff  the  gentle- 
men of  the  court,  and  to  the  predominance  of 
this  trait  has  been  ascribed  his  quarrel  with 
Molidre  and  La  Fontaine,  the  latter  of  whom 
wrote  the  only  satire  he  ever  penned  against 
the  composer.  Lully  left  a  fortune  of  600,000 
livreS)  the  savings  of  a  life  of  unusual  prosperity. 
VOL.  X. — 46 


LULLY,  Raymond  (RAmrHDO  Luuio),  sur- 
named  the  ^^enlightened  doctor,"  a  Spanish 
philosopher  and  tibeologian,  bom  at  Palma  in 
the  ishind  of  Minorca  in  1285,  killed  at  Bougiah 
in  Algeria  in  1815^  He  was  the  son  of  a  Bar- 
celonese  nobleman  in  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Aragon,  and  was  trained  to  the  profession 
of  arms.  After  a  career  of  scandalous  excesses, 
at  the  age  of  80  he  suddenly  renounoed  the 
world  and  its  pleasures,  divided  his  property 
among  his  family  and  friends,  and,  assuming 
the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  retired  into  a 
solitary  place  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  him- 
self for  the  labors  and  duties  of  a  missionary,  to 
which,  he  said,  Christ  had  summoned  him  in  a 
vinon.  Here  he  went  through  a  course  of 
philosophy,  theology,  and  ancient  languages, 
and,  having  learned  Arabic  from  a  slave,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  philosophical  works 
of  Averroes  and  other  Moorish  writers,  from 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the  germ 
of  that  system  of  dialectics  by  which  he  hoped 
to  reform  science  and  convert  Mohammedans, 
Jews,  and  pagans  to  Christianity.  Inspired,  as 
he  said,  by  another  heavenly  vision,  he  pub- 
lished in  1276  his  An  Magnoy  in  which  his  sys- 
tem is  unfolded  at  length,  and  immediately  went 
in  search  of  patrons  and  proselytes.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  one  long  and  toilsome 
pilgrimage.  Having  prevailed  upon  the  king  of 
Aragon  to  establish  a  monastery  at  Palma  for 
the  education  of  missionary  monks,  he  spent 
many  years  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  procure 
from  successive  popes  and  kings  the  means  of 
carrying  his  system  into  practical  operation. 
He  met  with  no  greater  encouragement  in  his 
attempt  to  incite  a  general  crasade  against  the 
Moslems.  Nothing  daunted  by  these  disap- 
pointments, he  determined  to  go  to  Africa  and 
test  the  effects  of  the  "  great  art "  upon  the 
infidels.  Scarcely  had  he  oroached  his  design 
there  when  he  was  driven  out  of  the  country. 
He  returned  to  Europe  for  assistance,  was  again 
unsuccessful,  and  after  remodelling  his  system, 
he  revisited  Africa,  and  at  Bongiah  employed  the 
*^  great  art "  in  an  argument  on  the  Trinity  with 
a  learned  Mohammedan,  under  the  pretence  of 
a  desire  to  be  converted  to  Islamism.  His  de- 
sign was  detected,  and  he  escaped  death  only  by 
the  intercession  of  his  antagonist.  Upon  his 
return  to  Europe,  although  then  70  years  of 
age,  he  abated  in  no  respect  his  exertions  for 
the  conversion  of  the  infidek,  but  travelled 
through  the  chief  cities  preaching  a  cmsade  for 
the  recovenr  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  urging  the 
necessity  of  adopting  his  doctrines,  .^^n  un- 
snccessftd,  with  a  zeal  which  no  disappomtment 
could  dampen^  he  went  a  8d  time  to  Africa, 
and  was  stoned  to  death  at  Bougiah  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age.  The  body  of  the  aged  martyr, 
whom  his  countrymen  deemed  worthy  of  can- 
onization, was  brought  to  his  native  place  for 
burial. — ^The  an  fMgna  of  Lully,  or  an  Lulli- 
ana,  as  his  followers  called  it,  is  a  sort  of  logi- 
cal machine  for  combining  certain  classes  of 
ideas  and  thereby  solving  all  aoientifio  quea- 
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tions ;  or  a  method  of  reasoning  without  the 
neceseitj  of  study  or  reflection.  By  means  of 
letters,  figures  of  squares,  triangles,  and  circles, 
and  of  sections  (camera\  an  indefinite  number 
of  formulas  is  obtained,  affording,  as  it  were,  the 
key  to  all  metaphysical  problems.  This  science 
of  sciences,  which  it  was  the  object  of  Lully's 
life  to  bring  into  general  use  as  a  means,  not 
merely  of  converting  the  heathen,  but  of  facili- 
tating the  determination  of  all  questions,  human 
or  divine,  underwent  various  modifications  and 
improvements  in  the  course  of  his  life.  It 
found  many  adherents  in  Spain,  and  had  col- 
leges in  Pidma,  Montpellier,  Paris^  and  Rome ; 
but  beyond  the  reform  it  effected  m  the  dialec- 
tic of  the  schools,  its  influence  has  been  incon- 
siderable, notwithstanding  the  attempt  made 
by  the  unfortunate  Giordano  Bruno  8  centuries 
later  to  revive  and  improve  it.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  connected  with  Liilly*s  history 
is  the  industry  and  enthusiasm  with  which, 
in  the  midst  of  a  restless  and  anxious  life,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  It  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  all  his  works,  but  they 
are  said  to  have  been  more  than  one  man  could 
transcribe  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  life, 
having  for  their  olyect  the  demonstration^  by 
the  an  Lulliana^  of  all  the  primary  truths  of 
religion,  and  embracing  in  their  scope  the  phy- 
sicd  and  metaphysical  sciences,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  doctrines  of  the  alchemists,  who 
claim  Lully  as  one  of  their  adepts.  He  has 
been  variously  regarded  as  a  samted  martyr 
and  champion  of  the  church,  a  heretic,  a  phi- 
losopher surpassing  Aristotle,  or  a  shallow  em- 
piric. Of  his  zeal  for  the  recognition  and 
adoption  of  his  *^  art,^^  and  his  iron  resolution  in 
attempting  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which 
never  ceased  to  beset  him,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  although  to  the  chivalric  ardor  of  the 
crusader  he  united  the  pedantry  of  the  school- 
man, and  the  mystical  exaltation  of  one  in- 
spired to  the  severe  and  metliodical  habits  of 
thought  of  the  logician.  He  had  more  erudi- 
tion than  judgment,  and  his  system  of  meta- 
physics, though  founded  on  that  of  Aristotie, 
was  so  interwoven  with  mystical  fancies,  that 
the  apparent  regularity  of  his  formulas  ill  con- 
ceals the  incoherency  of  his  ideas.  He  wrote 
in  a  barbarous  style,  which  repels  the  reader. 
An  edition  of  his  works  in  10  volumes,  edited  by 
Salzinger,  was  published  at  Mentz  in  1721-42. 

LUMBAGO.    See  Rheumatism. 

LUMP  FISH,  or  Lump  Suckeb,  a  name  given 
to  several  spiny-rayed  fishes  of  the  family 
discoboli.  The  position  of  this  family  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  naturalists.  Swainson  placed  them  in 
the  order  apodes  with  the  eels  and  lampreys ; 
Ouvier  ranked  them  among  malaoopterygians 
with  the  cod  and  sole;  J.  MtUler  properly 
restored  them  to  the  acanthopterygians,  bnt| 
from  the  union  of  their  ventrals  into  a  disk, 
established  for  them,  with  the  gobioids,  the 
family  eyelopodi^  separating  eUotris.  Prof. 
Agaasiz  places  the  discoboli  with  the  mMled- 


oheeked  fishes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  tiie 
sculpins,  separating  them  entirely  from  the 
gobioids.  The  best  known  genera  of  the  himp 
nshes  {discoboli  and  gobiesoddm  of  ichthyolo- 
gists) are  cyelopterus  (Linn.),  Iktaris  (Artedi), 
lepadogaster  (Gouan),  and  gdoiesox  (Lao^.). 
In  the  genus  cyelopterus  the  body  is  thick  and 
high,  without  scales,  covered  with  a  muooos 
slon  with  a  few  osseous  points  over  its  aurfaoe; 
the  teeth  are  small  and  sharp,  on  the  javi 
and  pharyngeals;  the  mouth  large;  gill  cov- 
ers small!  and  their  openings  closed  below; 
branchiostegous  rays  6 ;  the  pectorals  veiy  laife, 
extending  under  the  throat,  and  embracii^ 
the  concave  disk  formed  by  the  united  Tentrals^ 
by  means  of  which  they  adhere  to  rocks  and 
other  objects ;  the  skeleton  is  mostlj  cartDagi- 
nous ;  the  stomach  large  with  numerous  pyloric 
appendages,  the  intestine  long  and  the  air  blad- 
der moderate. — The  common  lump  fish  ((7.  hat- 
pus^  Linn.),  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
varies  from  8  to  20  inches  in  length,  and  may 
attain  a  weight  of  18  lbs. ;  its  f4>pearBnce  is 
grotesque  ana  forbidding,  its  form  being  clum- 
sy, its  skin  slimy,  its  flesh  flabby,  and  its  fins 
comparatively  small.  The  first  dorsal  fin  is 
rather  a  fleshy  ridge  just  behind  the  head,  with 
simple  rays;  the  2d  dorsal,  with  branching 
rays,  is  about  opposite  the  anal;  beside  the 
scattered  tubercles  there  are  3  distinct  rows 
proceeding  backward  respectively  from  the 
eye,  posterior  angle  of  operculum,  and  ven- 
tral disk.  The  color  is  bluish  slate  above  with 
blackish  spots,  and  yellowish  below.  The  fish 
is  common  from  the  shores  of  Scotland  to  the 
coast  of  Greenland;  notwithstanding  its  un- 
wholesome look,  its  flesh  is  esteemed  as  food 
by  the  northern  Europeans.  It  is  not  uncom- 
monly thrown  up  on  our  beaches  during  storms, 
and  is  occasionally  caught  by  the  hook  when 
fishing  for  cod,  but  it  is  not  eaten  with  ua.  By 
means  of  the  ventral  disk  it  can  attach  itself 
very  firmly  to  objects ;  it  is  voracious,  feeding 

Srincipally  on  young  fish;  it  spawns  aboiA 
Tay,  just  before  which  the  colors  are  biilliant, 
with  tints  of  blue,  purple,  and  onmge.  Several 
other  species  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Green- 
land, described  by  Richardson  in  the  Faums 
Boreali-Amerieana, — ^The  genus  liparis  differs 
f^om  the  preceding  in  having  a  more  elongated 
body,  compressed  posteriorly,  and  a  single  long 
dorsal  with  a  corresponding  anal  fin.  The 
unctuous  lump  fish,  or  sea  snail  (L,  eommvmu, 
Art.),  from  6  to  18  inches  long,  browniih 
above  with  darker  stripes,  and  yellowidi  whifee 
below,  is  often  caught  on  the  shores  of  Scot- 
land, where  it  adheres  to  stones  in  the  small 
pools  left  by  the  receding  tide;  it  feeds  on 
aquatic  insects,  mollusks,  and  small  fishes;  it 
occurs  also  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  where 
other  species  are  found. — ^In  the  genus  lijmdo- 
gast&r  the  pectorals  are  very  large,  descending 
below  the  throat,  supported  by  4  firm  ray?  at 
the  lower  part  on  each  side,  and  united  aramd 
an  oval  disk  in  f^ont  of  the  concave  disk  fonned 
by  the  ventrals ;  there  are  apparently  2  pain 
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of  pectorals  and  2  piura  of  ventrals,  but  one  pair 
of  each  are  mere  folds  of  skin  and  not  tme  nns ; 
the  membranous  fold  of  the  2d  pectorals  con- 
tains fibrous  rays,  and  is  attachea  to  the  shoul- 
der bone,  and  the  membranous  ventral  fold  to 
the  styloid  or  pubic  bone,  which  structural  pe- 
culiarities, in  the  opinion  of  Agassiz,  renaer 
necessary  the  separation  of  this  genus  and  its 
allies  into  a  distmct  family.  The  body  of  the 
Ck>mish  lump  sucker  (Z.  Oouani,  Lac^p.)  is 
smooth,  with  a  single  dorsal  fin  opposite  the 
anal  and  near  the  caudal ;  branchiostegal  rays 
5 ;  no  pyloric  appendages ;  the  length  is  only 
8  or  4  mches,  and  the  general  tint  pale  flew 
color,  with  carmine  spots  and  patches.  There 
are  other  species,  all  remarkable  for  their  pow- 
ers of  adhesion,  which  enable  them  to  resist 
strong  currents  and  the  action  of  the  waves, 
and  possibly  to  attach  themselves  to  various 
objects,  or  even  to  flsh,  for  purposes  of  loco- 
motion, like  the  remora  or  suckm^  fish ;  they 
are  sluggish  in  their  habits,  and  delight  to  hide 
beneath  stones  near  low  water  mark ;  their  food 
consists  of  crustaceans  and  marine  worms, 
whi(^  they  swallow  entire;  they  are  very 
tenacious  of  life,  on  account  of  the  small  open- 
ings from  the  gills ;  they  have  no  air  bladder. 
An  allied  genus  is  aohiewx^  in  which  the  pecto- 
rals and  ventrals  form  only  one  disk ;  the  dor- 
sal and  anal  are  short,  and  separated  from  the 
caudal.  The  toothed  lump  fish  {0,  dentex^ 
Lao^p.),  from  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  may  be 
known  by  the  strong  teeth  in  the  front  of  the 
Jaws ;  it  is  several  inches  long,  and  of  a  scarlet 
red  color. — Other  genera  are  mentioned  by 
MtlJler,  and  Agassiz  has  recently  established 
the  new  ones  oi  erossognathtu  (from  specimens 
from  Charleston,  S.  C),  lobognathus  (from 
Pen^  and  ptyehoeheilus  (from  Puset  sound). 

LUMPKIN,  a  N.  co.  of  Ga.,  driuned  by  Ches- 
tatee  and  Etowah  rivers  and  their  branches ; 
area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  6,490,  of  whom 
504  were  ^ves.  A  range  of  the  Blue  Ridse 
crosses  its  N.  border.  The  surface  is  generally 
billy,  and  the  soil  near  the  rivers  highly  pro- 
ductive. The  county  contains  a  great  number 
of  gold  mines,  which  are  the  richest  in  the 
Atlantic  region,  and  copper,  silver,  magnetic 
iron,  and  lead  are  also  found.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  242,717  bushels  of  wheat,  42,110 
of  sweet  potato^  16,087  lbs.  of  rice,  and  14 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  84  churches,  and 
1,246  scholars  attending  schools.  Value  of  land 
in  1856,  $728,011.    Capital,  Dahlonega. 

LUMPKIN.  I.  Wilson,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  in  Pittsylvaniibco.,  Va.,  Jan.  14, 1788. 
Early  in  1784  his  father  removed  to  that  part 
of  Georgia  now  known  as  Oglethorpe  county, 
and  in  1797  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  superior 
court  there,  and  the  son  became  an  assistant  in 
his  office.  Tbis  position  gave  him  opportuni- 
ties for  self-improvement,  of  which  he  availed 
himself^  devoting  all  his  leisure  moments  to  the 
study  of  law.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the 
age  of  21  when  he  was  elected  to  represent 
bis  county  in  the  legislature,  and  was  subse- 


qnently  reelected  a  number  of  times.  He  was 
twice  elected  governor  of  the  state,  in  1881  and 
1888.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Monroe  to  mark  out  the  boundary  line  between 
Georgia  and  Florida ;  and  by  President  Jackson 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  commission- 
ers under  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1885.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  board 
of  public  works,  created  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture. He  served  in  the  U.  S.  house  of  repre- 
sentatives from  1816  to  1817,  and  from  1827 
to  1881,  and  in  the  U.  S.  senate  from  1888  to 
1841.  Of  late  years  Gov.  Lumpkin  has  retired 
from  public  life.  He  now  (1860)  resides  at 
Athens,  Ga.  II.  Joseph  Hbnbt,  an  American 
lawyer  and  Jurist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Oglethorpe  co.,  Ga.,  Dec.  28,  1799.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  university  of  Georgia, 
but  after  the  death  of  President  Finley  he  went 
to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  graduated. 
In  1820  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  com- 
menced practice  at  Lexington  in  his  native 
county,  where  he  soon  gained  eminence  in  the 
profession.  In  1844  he  retired  from  the  bar 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  shortly  afterward 
visited  Europe.  While  abroad  his  friends  pre- 
sented his  name  for  one  of  the  Judgeships  of 
the  supreme  court,  then  newly  established ;  in 
1845  he  was  elected  one  of  its  first  Justices, 
and  has  continued  to  hold  the  office,  amid  all 
political  changes,  until  the  present  time.  He 
nas  had  but  little  to  do  with  party  politics, 
having  held  but  one  political  position  in  his 
life — Siat  of  representative  of  his  native  county 
in  the  state  legislature.  As  a  ludge  he  holds 
a  high  jKwition.  At  the  bar  he  was  chiefly 
distinguished  as  an  advocate  in  criminal  causes, 
and  his  extraordinary  appeals  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  Jurors  are  yet  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation among  those  who  had  opportunities  of 
hearing  him.  He  is  a  prominent  advocate  of 
the  temperance  cause.  In  1846  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  the 
university  of  Georgia,  which  he  declined.  He 
now  holds  the  chief  professorship  in  the  Lump- 
kin law  school  at  Athens,  in  connection  with 
the  state  university,  of  which  institution  he 
has  been  a  trustee  since  1854. 

LUNACY.  "  A  lunatic,"  says  Blackstone, 
"  is  one  that  hath  had  understanding,  but  by 
disease,  grief,  or  other  accident  hath  lost  the 
use  of  his  reason ;  he  is  indeed  properly  one 
that  hath  lucid  intervals,  sometimes  enjoying 
his  senses  and  sometimes  not,  and  that  frequent- 
ly depending  upon  the  change  of  the  moon." 
The  common  belief  in  a  connection  between 
the  accessions  of  madness  and  the  phases  of 
the  moon  was  long  ago  exploded,  and  in  medi- 
cal science  lunacy  has  been  displaced  by  the 
better  terms  insanity  and  mental  alienation. 
In  the  law,  some  text  writers,  following  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  have  preferred  non  e&mpos  men- 
tis bs  a  generic  phrase  comprehensively  descrip- 
tive of  Uie  various  conditions  of  mental  disease 
or  fatuity.  *^  Of  unsound  mind  "  has  been  also 
much  employed  in  legal  language  to  express 
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certain  forms  of  derangement.  Bnt  Innaoj, 
though  absnrd  in  itself,  and  in  its  proper  accep- 
tation referring  to  but  a  single  phase  of  insanity, 
has  yet  gained  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  legal 
practice  than  any  other  term.  Statutes,  both 
English  and  American,  have  expressly  declared 
that  lunatic  shall  apply  to  all  persons  of  un- 
sound mind,  and  to  those  who  are  incapable 
of  managins  their  affairs ;  and  in  England  the 
name  includes  idiots  also.  Lunacy  may  then 
be  fitly  employed  as  a  title  under  which  to 
present  the  le^  relations  of  insanity.  Its 
medical  and  scientific  aspects  are  treated  un- 
der other  heads.  (See  Insanity,  and  Medical 
JvBispRUBBNCB.)  Here  we  concern  ourselves 
only  with  the  settled  rules  of  law,  which 
determine  the  legal  status  of  insane  persons. — 
In  England  the  custody  of  lunatics  and  idiots 
is  Tested  in  the  court  of  chancery,  not  in  its 
character  of  a  court  of  equity,  but  as  the  dele- 
gate of  the  crown,  the  representative  of  the 
parens  patrim ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sover- 
eign to  take  care  of  those  of  his  subjects  who 
cannot  take  care  of  themselves.  In  the  United 
States  the  people  have  succeeded  to  the  rights 
and  preroffatives  of  the  crown,  and  therefore 
It  is  that  here  the  legislature  exercises  a  pro- 
tective authority  over  idiots  and  lunatics.  The 
statutes  of  the  different  states  provide  that 
such  persons  may  be  put  under  guardianship ; 
and  if  a  competent  Judicature  have  found  tne 
fact  of  lunacy  in  the  prescribed  mode,  and  have 
appointed  a  guardian,  the  fact  of  lunacy  is  held 
to  be  conclusively  proved.  Until  the  contrary 
be  shown,  either  upon  an  inquisition  of  lunacy, 
or  upon  special  testimony  in  a  given  case,  every 
man  is  presumed  to  be  of  sane  mind.  But  if 
it  be  proved  or  admitted  that  lunacy  existed  at 
a  particular  period,  and  that  the  derangement 
was  of  a  habitual  and  not  of  a  merely  temporary 
or  accidental  nature,  then  it  is  presumed  to 
continue,  unless  its  continuance  be  disproved. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  will,  the  burden  of 
proving  a  testator^s  insanity  rests  ordinarily  on 
him  who  impeaches  tiiie  instrument  for  this 
cause.  Tet,  on  the  other  Jband,  proof  of  gen- 
eral and  usual  insanity  may  be  rebutted  by 
evidence  that  the  act  was  done  during  a  lucid 
interval,  and  the  burden  of  proving  this  rests 
on  the  party  who  asserts  the  exception.  Moral 
insanity  alone,  that  is,  mere  derangement  of 
the  moral  faculties,  does  not  invalidate  a  wilL 
The  evidence  must  show  a  delusion  in  matters 
of  fact  A  higher  degree  of  insanity  must  be 
shown,  in  order  to  absolve  fh)m  criminal  guilt, 
than  to  discharge  from  civil  obligation.  In  all 
cases  the  jury  must  be  instructed  that  every 
man  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  sane,  and  to  pos- 
sess a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  be  respon- 
sible for  his  crimes,  until  the  contrary  be  proved 
to  their  satisfaction;  and  that  to  establish  a 
defence  on  the  sround  t>f  insanity,  it  must  be 
clearly  proved  that  at  the  time  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  act,  the  party  accused  was  laboring 
under  such  a  defect  of  reason  from  disease  of 
the  mmd  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality 


of  the  act  he  was  doing ;  or  if  be  did  know  it, 
that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was 
wrong.  These  were  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
judges  in  McNaghten's  case  before  the  house 
of  lords.  In  Rogers's  case  in  Maasachnsetta, 
Chief  Justice  Shaw  instructed  the  jury  that  in 
case  of  partial  insanity  the  party  must  hare  suf- 
ficient power  of  memory  to  recoUect  the  relatkn 
in  which  he  stands  to  others,  and  in  which  oth- 
ers stand  to  him ;  and  to  know  that  the  act  bt 
is  doing  is  contrary  to  the  phtin  dictates  of  jus- 
tice and  right,  injurious  to  others,  and  a  vids- 
tion  of  duty.  But,  on  the  contnuy,  if  he  ft! 
understands  the  nature  of  his  act  and  its  eoDse- 
quences,  if  he  has  a  knowledge  that  it  is  wrocf 
and  criminal,  and  mental  power  sufficient  to 
apply  that  knowledge  to  his  own  case,  and  to 
know  that  if  he  does  the  act  he  will  do  wron^ 
and  receive  punishment,  the  partial  insanity  is 
not  sufficient  to  exempt  him  nom  respondbffitr 
for  criminal  acts.  If  it  be  found  that  the  mind 
of  the  accused  was  in  a  diseased  and  mtsoond 
state,  the  question  will  be  whether  the  diseaw 
existed  to  so  high  a  degree  that  for  ^e  time 
being  it  overwhelmed  all  reason,  conscieDee, 
and  judgment,  and  whether  the  person  in  conh 
mitting  the  crime  acted  fh>m  an  irresistible  and 
uncontrollable  impulse.  If  so,  then  the  act  was 
not  the  act  of  a  voluntary  agent,  bnt  Uie  invol- 
untary act  of  the  body  without  the  concnrraiee 
of  a  mind  directing  it. — ^In  respect  to  the  proof 
of  insanity,  the  weight  of  authority  is,  tlttt 
such  a  defence  must  be  substantially  proved  ss 
an  independent  fact,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is 
of  course  on  the  defendant  In  Massacfansetti 
the  defence  is  made  out  if  the  prep<»ideraiioe 
of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  prisoner's  insu- 
ity.  Evidence  of  acts,  declarations,  and  conduct, 
both  before  and  after  the  time  when  the  alleged 
crime  was  committed,  is  admissible  as  tid- 
ing to  show  insanity  at  the  moment  of  the 
act.  Evidence  of  hereditary  insanity  is  abo 
admissible,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  ettses.— 
Whatever  be  the  nature  or  degree  of  mental 
disease,  if  the  mind  be  so  much  impaired  as  to 
be  inc^able  of  intelligent  disposal  in  the  or£- 
nary  affairs  of  life,  it  is  in  civil  junsprndefiee 
irresponsible  for  its  acts.  He  whose  mind  Is  so 
far  overshadowed  possesses  no  longer  a  dispos- 
ing and  consenting  will.  He  is  therefore  inea- 
pable  of  making  contracts,  for  a  c<Hitraet  n- 
quires  a  concurrence  of  wills.  When  then  cm 
of  the  parties  to  a  contract  of  marriage  laeks 
the  capacity  of  consent,  there  is  no  mntnafly 
binding  promise,  and  the  marriage  Ss  void. 
Whether,  in  a  ffiven  case,  such  a  disahifity  ex- 
isted as  to  render  contract  impossibie,  is  gener- 
ally declared,  and  the  nullity  of  the  marriage 
pronounced  by  competent  judicial  authority. 
out  though  the  contracts  of  an  insane  man  at 
necessarily  void,  he  has  not  always  been  per- 
mitted to  repudiate  them.  Until  the  time  of 
Edward  IH.  no  objection  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  such  a  proceeding.  Aflerwaid  the 
absurd  maxim  grew  into  a  rule,  recognized  by 
the  most  eminent  legal  authorities,  that  no  man 
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should  be  permitted  to  stultify  himself.  The 
strictness  of  the  role  was  gradually  relaxed; 
not  at  first  on  the  gromid  that  lunacy  was  a 
defence  in  itself,  but  that  it  was  competent 
evidence  to  show  that  undue  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  a  party,  or  that  actual  fraud  had 
been  practised  upon  him,  by  reason  of  his  im- 
becility. This  rule  is  now  abandoned,  and  if 
one  enters  into  a  contract  while  he  is  deprived 
of  reason  he  may  avoid  it  when  he  recovers  his 
sanity.  Tet  the  exception  is  admitted  that 
one  may  not  plead  his  lunacy  to  annul  his  con- 
tract for  necessaries  made  with  him  in  good 
faith  by  the  other  party ;  nor  il^  in  fact,  no  ad- 
vantage were  taken  of  the  lunatic,  can  a  pur- 
chase made  in  good  faith  be  rescinded,  if  injus- 
tice would  thus  be  wrought  to  the  other  pai-ty, 
and  both  cannot  be  placed  in  statu  quo. — A 
testament  discloses  the  will  of  the  testator; 
but  when  a  disposing  will  fails,  a  testament  is 
impossible,  and  the  writing  which  purports  to 
be  one  is  a  nullity.  It  is  naturally  very  diffi- 
cult to  prove  the  existence  of  a  lucid  interval, 
far  more  difficult  than  to  prove  the  existence 
of  general  insanity.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ihe  law  that  the  mind  appears  to  have 
been  rational  when  the  will  was  made.  Indeed, 
the  will  itself  may  furnish  strong,  perhims  the 
best  evidence  of  the  lucid  interval.  If  testi- 
mony can  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  act  was 
done  without  any  assistance,  and  the  writing 
itself  discloses  no  marks  of  delusion  or  folly,  no 
further  proof  can  generally  at  least  be  required. 
— ^It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  same  de- 
cree of  incapacity  which  invalidates  civil  acts, 
dees  not  exempt  from  criminal  responsibility. 
When  insanity  is  pleaded  to  a  charge  of  crime, 
the  real  question  which  the  law  entertains  is : 
Was  there  a  criminal  intent ;  was  the  accused 
capable  of  that  criminal  will  which  is  the  es- 
^nce  of  the  offence?  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  law  has  found  it  difficult  to  answer 
these  questions;  and  perhaps  it  has  not  always 
answered  them  weU.  The  doctrine  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  has  exerted  a  large  Influence  on 
the  course  of  English  decisions.  He  was  dis- 
posed to  determine  the  criminal  responsibility 
of  a  mind  affected  with  insanity  by  its  strength 
and  capacity ;  and  said :  ^^  Such  a  person  as,  while 
laboring  under  melancholy  distempers,  hath  yet 
ordinarily  as  great  understanding  as  usually  a 
child  of  14  years  old  hath,  is  such  a  person  as 
may  be  guilty  of  treason  or  felony."  But  such 
a  rude  test  could  not  be  permitted  when  juster 
views  of  mental  disease  had  come  to  prevail 
among  scientific  men ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
the  nicety  of  the  test  a  little  advanced  when 
the  inquiry  became  whether  the  accused  had 
so  W  lost  the  use  of  his  understanding  as  not 
to  know  right  fiom  wrong.  With  the  sinp^le 
qualification  that  this  test  should  be  applied 
to  the  particular  act  committed,  this  criterion 
has  been  long  in  use,  with  only  slight  and  im- 
material variations,  in  the  English  criminal  law. 
It  was  laid  down  in  Bellingham^s  case,  by  Sir 
James  Mansfield,  in  1812.    In  that  case  the 


court  went  to  what  is  now  considered  an  ex- 
treme length,  and  instructed  the  juiy  that  if  a 
person  affected  by  that  species  of  insanity  in 
which  the  patient  fancies  the  existence  of  in- 
jury and  seeks  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his 
revenge  by  some  hostile  act,  be  yet  capable 
in  other  respects  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong,  this  would  be  no  excuse  for  any  act  of 
violence  which  he  might  commit  under  this 
species  of  derangement.  So  Baron  Rolfe,  in 
the  case  of  the  queen  asainst  Stokes  in  1848 
(and  he  was  quoted  and  followed  by  Baron 
Parke  in  Barton's  case  in  the  same  year),  said 
the  subject  had  been  lately  carefully  considered 
by  the  judges,  and  the  law  was  now  clear; 
every  man  is  responeible  for  his  acts  by  the  law 
of  his  country  if  he  can  discern  risht  from 
wronff.  In  the  trial  of  Pate  (I860)  for  an 
assault  upoui  the  queen,  in  which  an  uncon- 
trollable impulse  was  urged  in  defence.  Baron 
Alderson  said  in  summing  up :  "  It  is  not  be- 
cause a  man  is  insane  that  he  is  unpunishable ; 
and  I  must  say  that  upon  this  point  there  ex- 
ists a  very  grievous  delusion  in  the  minds  of 
medical  men.  The  only  species  of  insanity 
which  excuses  a  man  for  his  acts  is  that  spe- 
cies of  delusion  which  induced  to,  and  drove 
him  to  the  commission  of  the  act  alleged  against 
him.  The  jury  ouffht  to  have  clear  proof  of  a 
formed  disease  of  the  mind ;  a  disease  existing 
before  the  act  was  done,  and  which  made  the 
accused  incapable  of  knowing  at  the  time  that 
it  was  a  wrong  act  which  he  was  about  to  com- 
mit The  law  does  not  acknowledge  the  doc- 
trine of  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  if  the  person 
was  aware  that  the  act  whicn  he  contemplated 
was  wrong.  The  question  you  have  to  decide 
is :  Was  the  accused  at  the  time  suffering  from 
a  disease  of  the  mind  which  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  judffing  whether  the  act  he  com- 
mitted was  a  right  or  a  wrong  act  ?"  In  one 
class  of  cases  the  test  of  responsibility  is  there- 
fore to  be,  whether  the  prisoner  knew  that  the 
act  which  he  committed  was  wrong,  and  right 
and  wrong  in  these  cases  are  probably  to  be 
understood  as  Lord  Brougham  explained  them 
in  McNaghten's  else,  viz. :  right  must  be  un- 
derstood of  right  according  to  the  law,  and 
wrong  of  an  act  condemned  and  punishable  by 
law. — Another  class  of  cases  is  that  in  which 
responsibility  is  modified  by  the  existence  of 
delusion.  This  form  of  insanity  was  first 
brought  before  and  recognized  by  the  courts 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  Hatfield  in  1800.  In 
that  case  the  prisoner  was  put  upon  his  trial 
for  firing  at  the  king.  Mr.  Erskine  defended 
him  successfully,  and  procured  the  acquiescence 
of  the  court  in  his  views  of  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  accused.  Hatfield  labored  under  the 
delusion  thdt  it  was  his  duty  to  sacrifice  him- 
self fur  his  fellow  men,  and  he  conceived  that 
the  best  mode  to  draw  upon  himself  the  pun* 
ishment  of  death  was  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  his  sovereign.  It  was  not  denied 
that  Hatfield  knew  right  from  wrong,  and  that 
the  act  which  he  contemplated  was  punishable 
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bj  the  law ;  indeed,  it  was  jast  that  which  he 
did  know  and  directly  contemplated ;  yet  bo 
powerfhl  was  his  delusion,  that  the  act  which 
it  prompted  could  not  be  said  to  proceed  from 
the  motion  of  his  own  free  wHL  So  ciearljr 
and    forcibly   did    Mr.   Erskine   present   the 

founds  of  the  defence,  that  the  court,  Lord 
enyon,  advised  the  withdrawal  of  the  prose- 
cution, and  the  argument  of  the  eminent  coun- 
sel became  a  precedent  and  authority  in  the 
law.  This  same  plea  of  delusion  was  success- 
fully urged  for  Martin,  who  set  fire  to  the 
minster  of  York,  in  obedience,  as  he  said,  to 
the  command  of  Heaven.  In  1848  the  English 
law  upon  this  matter  was  set  forth  in  the  case 
of  McKaffhten  by  the  Judges  in  the  house  of 
lords.  This  opinion,  emanating  as  it  does  from 
the  highest  authority  and  pronounced  upon  de- 
liberation, deserves  great  respect  The  judges 
say  tliat  if  there  be  only  a  partial  delusion, 
and  the  party  is  not  in  other  resnects  in- 
sane, he  must  be  considered  in  the  same  situa^ 
tion  as  to  responsibility  as  if  the  facts  with 
respect  to  which  the  delusion  exists  were  real. 
For  example,  if,  under  tlie  influence  of  such  a 
delusive  idea,  one  supposes  another  to  be  in 
the  act  of  attempting  to  take  his  Hfe,  and  he 
kills  that  other,  as  he  supposes  in  self-defence, 
then  he  would  be  exempt  from  punishment. 
But  if  the  delusion  were  that  the  deceased  had 
inflicted  a  serious  injury  up<m  his  character  and 
fortune,  and  he  therefore  killed  him  in  revenge, 
then  the  aggressor  must  be  held  guilty.  It  was 
also  the  opinion  of  the  judges  that,  notwith- 
standing a  party  accused  did  an  act  which  was 
in  itself  criminal  under  the  influence  of  insane 
delusion,  with  a  view  of  producing  some  public 
benefit,  or  of  redressing  some  supposed  wrong, 
yet  he  was  responsible  if  he  knew  that  he  was 
aotmg  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  well  known  case  of  Bogers^ 
which  has  been  approved  in  other  states,  de- 
lusion was  admitted  to  be  a  legal  test  of  insan- 
ity. It  was  there  held  that  if  a  party  under 
a  real  and  firm  though  insane  belief  do  an  act 
which  would  be  justifiable  if  the  imaginary  fact 
existed,  then  he  is  not  resf^nsible. — ^The  tests 
already  considered,  namely,  the  consciousness 
of  right  and  wrong  and  delusion,  apply  to  the 
intellectual  faculties  alone.  But  the  moral  fac- 
ulties, not  less  than  the  intellectual,  may  be- 
come deranged.  Passions  and  propensities  may 
be  so  extremely  developed  as  to  destroy  the 
balance  of  the  mind  ana  defeat  the  supremacy 
of  the  will.  This  condition  of  mental  aisorder, 
moral  insanity,  as  it  is  called,  has  received  a 
partial  recognition  by  the  law.  The  nicer  de- 
grees of  it,  for  which  medical  men  contend, 
have  not  found  so  much  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  courts.  When  the  daim  of  indulgence  for 
this  sort  of  mental  infirmity  has  been  plainly 
reasonable,  it  has  however  been  admitted  and 
favored.  This  has  been  the  case  in  respect  to 
that  form  of  insanity  known  as  homicidal  mania. 
The  perpetrator  may  be  perfectly  capable  of 
distinguishing   right   from   wrong,   not   only 


abstractly,  but  also  in  reference  totbepsilie- 
ular  act.  Further,  there  may  be,  in  &ct  geo- 
erally  is,  no  delusion  in  respect  to  the  Yictim. 
The  act  is  the  ofispring  of  an  uncontrollable 
impulse ;  the  party  knows  the  nature  of  the 
act  which  he  is  about  to  commit,  but  has 
not  the  power  to  choose  otherwise  than  as  he 
does  ;  and  because  the  will  is  not  here  oon- 
cemed,  the  homicide  is  not  answerable  for  his 
act. — So  far  then  as  adjudicated  oases  go,  in- 
sanity is  admitted  as  a  good  plea:  1,  when  at 
the  commission  of  the  act  the  offender  was  Id- 
capable  of  distinguishing  whether  it  was  right 
or  wrong ;  2,  when  the  act  was  done  under  a 
delusion  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  facte 
whioh,  had  they,  actually  existed,  would  hare 
constituted  a  good  defence ;  and  8,  if  the  a<^ 
were  committed  under  the  influenoe  of  mental 
disease  great  enough  to  overpower  the  will, 
though  neither  delusion  nor  any  like  provo- 
cation of  the  act  be  discovered. 
LUNAK  OAUSTIO.    See  IStteltb  or  Sn.- 

VKB. 

LUND,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  laen  of 
MalmO,  on  an  extensive  plain,  about  8  m.  from 
the  Baltic,  and  21  m.  E.  from  Copenhagen; 
pop.  6,298.  There  are  several  tanneries  and 
woollen  manufactories  in  the  town.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  large  irregular  edifice,  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  11th  century  and  enlai^ 
at  diflferent  periods.  In  size  it  is  the  third 
church  in  Sweden.  Measures  were  recently 
taken  to  restore  and  complete  it.  There  are 
two  other  churches.  The  object  of  interest  at 
Lund  is  the  university,  the  only  one  in  Sweden 
except  that  at  Upsal.  It  was  founded  in  Wfi, 
and  has  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  and  sev- 
eral museums  and  collections  of  natural  histoiT 
and  mineralogy.  Pufendorf  was  professor  of 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  in  this  nni- 
versity  in  1670.  Lund  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  in  pagan  times  is  said  to  have  had 
80,000  inhabitants.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop  who  was  considered 
the  primate  of  the  north,  and  the  Scandinavian 
monarchs  were  formerly  elected  upon  a  hiB 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  A  great 
battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Danes  and 
Swedes,  Dec.  1,  1676,  in  which  10,000  men 
were  killed.  A  treaty  concluded  here  tenni- 
nated  the  war  8  years  later. 

LUNDY,  Bbnjavin,  an  American  abolition- 
ist, bom  in  Handwich,  Sussex  oo.,  N.  J.,  J*o- 
4, 1789,  died  in  Lowell,  La  Salle  co.,  Ill,  Am. 
22, 1889.  Both  his  parents  were  members  of 
the  society  of  Friends.  Until  19  years  of  «J 
he  labored  upon  his  father's  farm,  after  which 
he  removed  to  Wheeling,  Va.,  where  he  i«- 
mained  4  years,  working  the  first  18  months  as 
an  apprentice  to  a  saddler.  At  this  place  his 
attention  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  of 
slavery.  On  leaving  Wheeling  he  went  to  Mt 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  where  he  remuned  two  /«•»• 
He  subsequently  settled  in  business  in  St.  Olsi'f- 
ville,  Va.,  where  in  1816  he  originated  an  anti- 
slavery  association,  called  the  *'  Union  fiomane 
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Society,'^  and  wrote  aa  appeal  on  the  mibject 
of  slavery.  Soon  after  a  joomal  entitled  ^'The 
Philanthropist^'  was  commenced  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, to  which  Lundj  contributed,  lie  then 
yisited  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  nearly  two 
years  engaged  in  a  newspaper  exposition  of  the 
slavery  qu^ion.  During  this  time  he  lost  the 
few  thousand  dollars  his  previous  industry  had 
accumulated.  Returning  to  Mt  Pleasant,  he 
commenced,  in  Jan.  1812,  the  publication  of 
the  *^  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,''  the 
office  of  which  was  'soon  removed  to  Jones- 
borough,  Tenn.,  and  thence  to  Baltimore  in 
1824.  In  1825  he  visited  Hayti  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  settlement  of  emancipated 
slaves.  In  1828  he  yisited  the  eastern  states, 
where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  number 
of  prominent  abolitionists,  one  of  whom,  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison,  afterward  became  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  editing  his  joumaL  In 
1828-'9  he  was  assaulted  for  an  alleged  libel, 
indirectly  censured  by  the  court,  and  soon 
afterward  removed  to  Washington.  In  1880 
-31  he  travelled  in  Canada  and  Texas  to  obtain 
subscribers  to  his  paper,  and  to  continue  his 
observations  on  the  condition  of  the  blacks. 
He  made  a  second  trip  to  Texas  in  1838,  re- 
turned the  following  year,  and  immediately 
afterward  undertook  another  loumey  to  Texas 
and  Mexico.  He  continued  nis  literary  con- 
nection with  the  '^  Genius  of  Universal  Emanci- 
pation" as  long  as  it  was  published,  and  was 
the  first  to  establish  anti-slavery  periodicals 
and  the  delivery  of  anti-slavery  lectures,  and 
probably  the  first  to  induce  the  formation  of 
societies  for  the  encouragement  of  the  produce 
of  fi*ee  kbor.  *^The  Life,  Travels,  and  Opin- 
ions of  Benjamin  Lundy,"  by  Thomas  Earl, 
was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1847. 

LUNDY'S  LANE,  Battlb  of,  called  also 
that  of  Bridgewater  or  Niagara,  a  severe  en- 
gagement fought  in  Canada,  near  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  between  the  British  and  American 
forces,  July  25,  1814.  Two  days  after  the 
defeat  of  the  British  under  Gen.  Riall  at  Chip- 
pewa by  Brig.  Gen.  Scott,  July  5,  1814,  the 
American  forces  under  Gen.  Brown,  numbering 
about  3,000  men,  crossed  the  Chippewa  river 
and  took  post  at  Queenstown;  Itiall,  after 
throwing  a  portion  of  his  force  into  Fort 
George,  retreating  to  a  strong  position  near 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  Occasional  skir- 
mishes took  place  between  the  outposts  of  both 
armies;  but  Brown,  finding  that  he  had  no 
battering  cannon  to  besiege  Fort  George,  and 
being  unwilling  to  leave  that  fortress  in  his 
rear,  feU  back  after  a  few  days  to  the  Chip- 
pewa. Here  on  the  25th  he  received  intelu- 
fdnee  that  Gen.  Drummond,  who  had  reached 
ort  George  with  British  rednforcementa,  had 
crossed  the  Niagara  river  at  Queenstown  to 
attack  Fort  Schlosser,  where  the  American 
supplies  were  deposited.  Scott  was  at  once 
detached  with  1,200  men  to  make  a  demon- 
stration on  Queenstown,  and  about  sunset  un- 
expectedly came  up  with  Biall  and  his  whole 


force  advantageously  posted  on  an  emineDoe  at 
the  head  of  Lundy's  lane,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Niagara  falls.  Although  greatly 
outnumbered,  the  American  general  determined 
to  hold  his  ground  if  possible  until  the  main 
body  of  the  army  under  Brown  could  arrive 
upon  the  field,  and  at  once  commenced  the 
offensive  by  sending  Minor  Jessup  with  a  bat- 
talion to  turn  the  enemy's  left.  His  small  force 
in  the  mean  time  was  compelled  to  sustain  the 
full  fire  of  the  British  infantiy  and  of  a  battery 
of  7  pieces,  consisting  of  24-pounders  and  howit- 
zers, which  crowned  the  heights,  and  at  every 
discharge  made  deep  chasms  in  the  American 
ranks.  Animated  by  tlie  courageous  bearing  and 
buoyant  spirits  of  their  commander,  the  reei- 
ments  maintained  their  ground  unfiinchiug^, 
and  were  presently  cheered  by  the  intelligence 
that  Jessup  had  been  completely  successful  in 
his  manoeuvre,  and  had  captured  Gen.  RiaU 
and  his  whole  staff,  who  were  immediately  sent 
to  the  rear.  Soon  but  one  American  regiment, 
the  9th,  remained  in  front,  and  this  made  feeble 
resistance  against  the  British  battery,  now  aug- 
mented, by  the  arrival  of  reenforcements  under 
Drummond,  to  9  pieces.  The  enemy,  though 
numbering  upward  of  4,000  men,  nevertheless 
refrained  from  char^g  Scott's  exhausted  bat- 
talions, which  they  might  by  the  mere  force 
of  numbers  have  easily  oven>owered.  At  this 
critical  moment  the  main  boay  of  the  American 
army,  which  Brown,  alarmed  at  the  heavy  and 
continued  cannonade,  had  hurried  forward  with- 
out waiting  for  a  message  from  Scott,  arrived 
upon  the  field  on  a  run,  and  Gen.  Ripley's  bri- 
gade at  once  went  to  the  front,  while  the  rem- 
nant of  Scott's  soldiers  were  formed  in  a  sin^e 
battalion  in  the  rear.  The  evening  was  now  mr 
advanced,  and  notwithstanding  the  moon  was 
shining  in  an  unclouded  sky,  an  almost  com- 
plete darkness  enveloped  the  field,  broken 
only  by  the  fiashes  from  the  British  guns,  and 
from  the  irregular  discharges  of  musketry  on 
either  side.  A  pause  presently  ensued  as  each 
army  prepared  for  a  decisive  blow,  and  Brown, 
gaining  a  partial  view  of  the  heights  occu- 
pied by  the  British  guns,  as  the  clouds  of  smoke 
rolled  away  from  the  field,  determined  as 
the  only  chance  of  winning  the  battle  to  make 
an  attempt  to  carry  the  battery.  Turning  to 
Col.  Miller,  he  asked  him  if  he  could  take  it. 
*^  I'll  try,  sir,"  replied  Miller,  and,  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  21st  regiment,  sup- 
ported by  the  23d  under  M^jor  McFarland,  he 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  hill.  Guided  by 
Scott,  the  column  pressed  swiftly  and  silently 
forward  in  close  order,  and  had  nearly  reached 
the  summit  when  their  muffled  tread  announced 
their  approach.  At  this  moment  a  sheet  of 
flame  burst  from  the  battery,  and  a  fearful  dis- 
charge of  (prape  caused  the  23d  to  recoil,  while 
a  second  discbarge  drove  them  in  disorder  down 
the  hilL  But  the  21st  never  faltered.  Closing 
up  their  ranks  after  every  volley,  they  held 
their  course  unswervingly  until  witiiin  musket 
shot  of  the  battery,  when,  pouring  in  a  volley. 
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they  charged  with  a  shont^  bayoneted  the 
artillerymen  at  their  gnns,  and  after  a  fierce 
struggle  drove  the  enemy  in  confasion  down 
the  hill.  The  28d,  which  had  rallied  under 
McFarland,  arrived  at  this  Juncture,  followed 
by  the  remainder  of  Ripley^s  brigade,  and  the 
Americans  prepared  to  maintain  the  hill  so 
heroically  won.  Soon  the  British  column  was 
heard  ascending  the  slope,  and  after  a  volley 
from  both  sides  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight 
was  maintained  for  20  minutes  around  the 
captured  guns,  resulting  in  the  complete  dis- 
comfiture of  the  British,  who  fied  precipitately 
nnder  cover  of  the  darkness.  After  the  lapse 
of  half  an  hour  they  returned,  but  were  again 
driven  down  the  hill,  Scott  with  his  battalion 
charging  them  efTectually  in  the  fiank.  Scarce- 
ly an  officer  now  remained  unwounded  in  the 
American  ranks,  and  the  men,  faint  with  their 
exertions  and  tormented  by  thirst,  were  ready 
to  sink  with  exhaustion.  Unwilling,  however, 
to  relinquish  the  field,  they  replemshed  their 
ammunition  from  the  cartridge  boxes  of  their 
fallen  comrades  and  foes,  who  covered  the 
ground  around  the  battery,  and  then  calmly 
awaited  the  return  of  the  British.  After  an 
hour's  pause  the  latter,  reinforced  by  fresh 
troops  from  Fort  George,  advanced  nnder  Gen. 
Drummond  to  the  third  and  last  assault  The 
conflict  which  ensued  was  more  deadly  than 
ever;  for  half  an  hour  the  hill  seemed  one 
blaze  of  fire,  and  friend  and  foe  were  mingled 
in  almost  inextricable  confusion.  At  length  the 
enemy,  broken  and  foiled  at  all  points,  retired 
for  the  third  time,  and  *^a  profound  silence 
ensued,  interrupted  only  by  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  and  the  monotonous  roar 
of  the  great  waterfall,  moaning,  as  it  werec 
over  this  fatal  scene  of  fraternal  strife  and 
military  glory.^'  Brown  and  Scott  being  now 
disabled  by  wounds,  the  command  devolved 
upon  Ripley,  who,  finding  the  enemy  indis- 
posed to  renew  the  attack,  drew  off  his  troops 
to  the  camp.  The  captured  guns,  owing  to  the 
want  of  horses  and  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
men,  could  not  be  removed  from  the  field,  and 
when  a  detachment  was  sent  back  to  secure 
them  it  was  found  that  the  hill  had  been  re- 
occupied  by  the  British.  In  this  battle,  the 
most  obstinately  contested  perhaps  ever  fought 
upon  the  American  continent,  the  British  force, 
beside  greatly  outnumbering  their  opponents, 
had  the  advantages  of  position  and  prepara- 
tion. Against  these  odds  the  troops  oi  Brown 
fought  with  a  valor  and  obstinacy  unparalleled 
in  the  war,  and  which  did  much  to  disabuse 
the  country  of  the  idea,  then  prevalent,  that 
American  troops  could  not  cope  with  the  trained 
veterans  of  Europe.  Accoraing  to  the  official 
accounts,  the  Americans  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  748  men,  and  the  British  878.  Ripley, 
finding  his  forces  reduced  to  less  than  2,000 
efiiective  men,  retired  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Erie,  having  first  destroyed  the  bridge 
over  the  Chippewa  and  a  portion  of  his  stores. 
LONEBURG,  a  province  of  Hanover,  bound- 


ed K  by  the  Elbe  (which  separates  it  from 
Hamburg,  Holstein,  Lauenbnrg,  and  ptftlyfrom 
Mecklenburg),  E.  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  S.  by  Bnmsirick  and 
Hildesheim,  and  W.  by  the  province  of  Osleo- 
berg ;  area,  4,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 868,701. 
The  highest  land  between  the  two  prindpal 
rivers,  the  Elbe  and  the  Aller,  is  the  Lanebmv 
heath,  a  very  desolate  spot  The  other  parts  of 
the  province  are  also  mostly  covered  with  heath, 
tnr^  moors,  and  forests^  chiefly  of  fir.  Along 
the  river  banks  there  is  some  fertile  marsh  land, 
but  the  com  raised  is  not  sufficient  for  con- 
sumption. Flax  and  turnips  are  largely  cnlti- 
vated,  and  also  to  some  extent  hops,  potatoes, 
and  vegetables,  but  very  little  fruit.  The  breed- 
ing of  cattle  yields  better  returns  than  the  till- 
age of  the  soil;  sheep  abound,  and  the  breed 
of  horses  is  much  improving.  Timber  for  build- 
ing and  fuel  abounds  in  the  forests.  Gypsum 
is  found  in  many  places,  in  the  vicinity  of  sa- 
line springs.  The  chief  means  of  snbeistenoe 
of  the  inhabitants  are  afforded  by  the  forests, 
and  by  bilberries,  Juniper  berries^  and  crao- 
berries,  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported. 
The  heath  is  so  weU  adapted  to  the  breeding 
of  bees,  that  thousands  of  beehives  are  sent  to 
Lnneburg  from  other  parts  of  the  conntry. 
The  manufactures  are  confined  to  yam,  lin^ 
hosiery,  and  wooden  carvings.  LQneburg  wis 
in  ancient  times  an  allodium  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick.  In  1285  it  became  a  duchy,  to- 
gether with  Brunswick.  Afterward  it  formed 
a  distinct  principality,  and  eventually  was  d- 
lotted  to  Hanover. — ^L^mEBUBG,  the  capital,  is 
situated  on  the  Ilmenau,  82}  m.  by  railway 
K  K  E.  from  Hanover,  and  24i  m.  8.  E.  from 
Harburg ;  pop.  18,000.  It  retains  the  aspect 
of  antiquity,  and  contains  a  town  hall  {Bai^ 
Bdus\  noted  for  its  fine  relics  and  works  of  art. 
There  are  manufactories  of  sugar,  salt,  tobacco, 
iec  Nearly  70,000  horses  are  annually  brought 
to  the  market. 

LUNENBURG,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Nottoway  and  8.  by  the  Mehwrin 
river ;  area,  410  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  11,6W, 
of  whom  7,187  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
generally  level  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  49,960  bnsbeb 
of  wheat,  240,065  of  Indian  com,  2,284,668  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  and  16,689  of  wool.  There  were  7 
grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  20  cfanreh- 
es,  and  450  pupils  attending  public  schook 
OM>ital,  Lewistown. 

LUNeVILLE,  a  city  of  France,  ciyital  of  an 
arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Meurthe  (Lorraine),  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meurthe,  near  its  jonction 
with  the  Vezouse,  240  m.  by  railway  E.  froj 
Paris,  78  m.  "W.  from  8tra8bourg,  and  20  m.  & 
E.  from  Nancy;  pop.  in  1856,  11,969;  of  the 
commune,  15,801 ;  and  of  the  arrondissement 
88,614.  Lnn^ville  contains  the  largest  cavaW 
barracks  (accommodating  over  6,000  horses)  aj» 
the  finest  riding  school  in  France.  Vast  bodwj 
of  cavalry  are  frequently  ooUeoted  there  » 
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the  atttamn,  when  mflitaiy  exercises  are  prac- 
tised. Under  Loais  XIIL  it  was  taken  from 
the  hoase  of  Lorraine  by  the  French.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  there,  Feb.  9, 1801,  between 
the  German  empire  and  France. 

LUNGS,  in  man  and  in  most  of  the  verte- 
brated  animals,  the  principal  organs  of  respira- 
tion. The  thoracic  cavity  (the  chest)  is  chiefly 
fUled  np  by  the  luDgs  and  the  heart.  There  are 
two  Inngss  one  in  the  left,  the  other  in  the  right 
side  of  the  chest  Between  them  are  placed 
the  heart,  the  great  blood  vessels  that  spring 
from  this  organ,  the  ossophagns,  the  thoracic 
duct,  &o.  The  left  lung  is  smaller  than  the 
other.  The  two  longs  are  united  together  by 
the  branches  of  the  trachea,  which  is  a  large 
tnbe  in  continuation  with  the  larynx.  The 
lungs  are  a  mass  of  ramified  tubes,  branches  of 
the  trachea,  through  the  walls  of  which  all  the 
blood  of  the  body  passes  to  receive  oxygen  and 
to  give  away  carbonic  acid.  In  all  air-breath- 
ing vertebrata,  the  atmospheric  air  reaches  the 
larynx  through  the  nasal  and  the  buccal  cavi- 
ties, then  passes  into  the  trachea,  and  into  its 
ramifications  which  are  called  bron^i  or  bron- 
chial tubes,  and  from  these  tubes  into  membra- 
nous pouches  named  oImoU,  The  lung  substance 
is  composed  of  the  alveoli,  the  air  sacs,  the 
small  bronchi,  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  and 
nerves ;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  membrane  that 
surrounds  each  of  the  lungs  and  is  known  as 
the  pleura.  Before  giving  a  description  of  the 
intimate  structure  or  the  lungs,  we  will  say  a 
few  words  of  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi. — 
The  trachea,  or  windpipe,  extends  fh>m  the 
lower  part  of  the  larynx,  of  which  it  is  the  con- 
tinuation, to  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  where  it 
divides  into  the  two  large  bronchi.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  in  front  of 
the  last  cervical  and  the  first  5  or  6  dorsal 
vertebrffi.  According  to  most  anatomists,  the 
branching  of  the  trachea  takes  place  at  the 
level  of  the  8d  dorsal  vertebra ;  but  Dr.  Waters 
affirms  that  the  spot  where  the  branching  is 
usually  found  is  at  the  lower  border  of  the  6th 
or  the  middle  of  the  6th  dorsal  vertebra.  The 
length  of  the  trachea  is  about  4. or  5  inches. 
The  average  transversal  diameter  of  this  tnbe 
is  between  9  and  12  lines  in  adults.  The  an- 
terior two  thirds  of  the  trachea  is  cylindrical, 
the  posterior  third  is  a  flattened  wall.  In  the 
neck  the  trachea  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  a 
few  flat  muscles;  in  the  chest  it  is  placed  be- 
tween the  two  lungs  and  covered  by  muscles, 
lymphatic  glands,  and  the  bony  and  cutaneous 
walls  of  the  thorax.  The  structure  of  the  tra- 
chea is  complicated.  This  tube  is  essentially 
composed  of  an  internal  layer  which  is  a  mu- 
cous membrane  and  an  external  one  which  is 
fibrous.  Imbedded  in  these  membranes  are 
from  10  to  20  cartilaginous  pieces,  with  the 
shape  of  a  horse  shoe,  or  of  a  ring  one  third  of 
which  is  missing.  These  incomplete  rings  are 
placed  transversely  at  nearly  equal  distances 
one  from  the  other;  they  give  to  the  anterior 
two  thirds  of  tiie  trachea  the  cylindrical  fonn« 


They  keep  Uie  trachea  widely  opened,  which 
of  course  would  not  be  the  case  if  this  tube 
was  simply  membranous.  In  the  back  part  of 
the  trachea,  between  the  extremities  of  the 
cartilaginous  rings,  there  are  transversal  muscu- 
lar fibres  of  the  unstriped  variety.  The  fibrous 
tissue  found  in  the  trachea  belongs  to  the 
two  varieties  of  yellow  elastic  and  white  fibres. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  a  thin  one,  in  per- 
fect continuity  with  that  of  the  larynx  and 
that  of  the  bronchi.  Its  most  remarkable 
feature  is  that  its  epithelial  covering  is  composed 
of  ciliated  cells  presenting  the  vibratile  move- 
ment in  a  high  degree.  A  great  many  mucous 
glands  exist  all  along  the  trachea,  especially  upon 
its  back  part.  The  bronchi,  or  ratner  the  large 
bronchi,  are  the  two  ramifications  of  the  tra- 
chea, from  which  they  spring  at  an  obtuse  angle, 
each  of  them  going  into  the  lung  of  the  corre- 
sponding side.  The  cartilaginous  rings,  the 
muscular  tissue,  the  fibrous  layer,  the  mucous 
membrane,  &c.,  of  the  bronchi  very  much  re- 
semble the  same  parts  of  the  trachea  in  shape 
and  structure. — ^The  lungs  are  united  with*  the 
heart  and  with  the  trachea  by  a  part  called  the 
root,  which,  in  each  side,  is  composed  of  the 
large  bronchus,  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery, two  pulmonary  veins,  and  smaller  vessels 
and  nerves,  the  whole  being  almost  completely 
covered  by  the  pleura.  Each  lung  is  divided 
into  lobes,  2  in  number  in  the  left  one  and  8  in 
the  other.  The  weight  of  the  lungs  varies  much 
according  to  age  and  sex.  In  adult  men  the  two 
lungs  weigh  from  40  to  60  ounces,  and  in  women 
from  28  to  86  onnces.  Tlie  ratio  of  the  weight 
of  the  lungs  to  that  of  the  body  is  as  1  to  80  or 
40.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs  is  very 
slight,  and,  unless  the  air  has  been  expelled  from 
the  cavities  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  of  the 
alveoli,  any  part  of  the  lungs  dipped  into  water 
will  rise  and  float.  Each  lobe  of  the  lungs  is 
divided  into  lobules,  which  are  arranged  on  the 
bronchial  tubes  like  grapes  on  a  bunch.  Each 
lobule  is  surrounded  by  condensed  areolar  tissue 
mixed  up  with  yellow  elastic  tissue.  Each  lob- 
ule is  a  fair  representation,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
a  whole  lung,  as  it  hangs  upon  a  bronchial  tube, 
a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  branches  of 
bronchial  vessels,  and  nerves.  In  the  roots  of 
the  lungs  the  two  large  bronchi  divide,  the 
right  into  8,  and  the  left  into  2  bronchial  tubes, 
one  for  each  of  the  pulmonary  lobes.  The  pri- 
mary bronchial  tubes  are  very  short,  and  divide 
into  2  or  8  smaller  tubes,  each  of  which  gives 
off  2  or  8  divisions.  Before  reaching  their  ter- 
mination, the  tubes  branch  off  4  or  6  times  more. 
Usually  the  branching  of  each  tube,  whether 
primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary,  &c.,  is  only  into 
2  divisions,  sometimes  into  8^  and  more  rarely 
into  4  or  6.  The  terminal  twig  of  a  bronchial 
tube  is  a  small  canal,  in  which  are  found  many 
openings  or  orifices  of  very  short  tubes,  which 
are  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  tube.  At 
the  sides  and  extremities  of  these  ramifications, 
as  also  at  the  further  point  of  the  terminal  twig, 
to   which  they  are  appended,  honeycombMl 
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cayitids  are  fonnd  which  are  known  as  air  yesi- 
cles,  or  air  cells.  These  cells  are  the  essential 
parts  of  the  lungs ;  it  is  in  them  that  the  funo- 
tion  of  respiration  is  performed.  We  owe  the 
best  description  of  the  air  cells  to  Dr.  A.  T.  H. 
Waters,  who  calls  them  air  sacs.  According  to 
him,  thej  consist  of  somewhat  elongated  cavi- 
ties, which  communicate  with  a  bronchial  ram- 
ification by  a  circular  opening,  which  is  usu- 
ally smaller  than  the  cavity  of  the  sac.  The 
air  sacs  are  arranged  in  groups,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  thin  waJls.  Many  small, 
shallow,  cup-like  depressions,  separated  from 
each  other  by  portions  of  membrane,  are  found 
at  the  bottom  and  on  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
air  sacs.  These  small  cavities  have  been  called 
alveoli  by  Rossiffnol.  The  alveoli  have  no  com- 
munication with  each  other,  except  by  their 
opening  in  the  cavity  of  the  air  sac.  Dr.  Wa- 
ters has  lately  confirmed  the  observation  of 
most  preceding  anatomists,  that  an  epithelial 
layer  exists  in  the  air  sacs  and  the  alveoli.  In 
adults  the  diameter  of  the  ultimate  bronchial 
tube  varies  from  Jjf  to  -^  j^r  of  an  inch;  that  of 
the  air  sac,  from  ^^  to  ^^ ;  and  that  of  the  alve- 
oli, from  r  iff  to  7^. — The  lunss  receive  two 
kinds  of  blood  vessels,  one  kind  starting  from 
the  right  side,  the  other  from  the  left  side  of  the 
heart.  The  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches 
convey  to  the  air  sacs  the  blood  that  has  come 
from  every  part  of  the  body  into  the  right  au- 
ricle. The  pulmonary  veins  convey  back  from 
the  air  sacs,  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart, 
the  blood  that  has  taken  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
and  given  off  carbonic  acid  in  the  cavity  of  the 
alveoli.  Another  kind  of  blood  vessels  coming 
from  the  aorta  (the  bronchial  arteries)  convey 
blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  to  the  van- 
pus  tissues  of  the  lungs  to  serve  for  their  nu- 
trition. The  bronchid  veins  bring  back  to  thj^^ 
right  auricle  the  blood  that  has  served  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  As  the  organs 
of  respiration  the  lungs  receive,  through  the 
pulmonary  artery,  all  the  blood  of  the  body, 
which  returns  to  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary 
veins ;  like  every  other  organ  of  the  body,  the 
lungs  receive  from  the  aorta  the  blood  that  is 
to  serve  for  their  nutrition.  The  lungs  are  ex- 
tremely rich  in  lymphatic  vessels,  but  the  lym- 
phatic glands  seem  not  to  exist  in  their  struc- 
ture ;  many  of  these  glands  are  found  round  the 
roots  of  these  organs.  Two  kinds  of  nerves 
supply  the  lungs  with  their  ramifications,  which 
are  very  numerous,  the  sympathetic  and  the 
pneumogastric. — ^The  function  of  the  lungs  is 
obvious  from  their  structure;  it  is  respiration. 
The  structure  is  admirably  fitted  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  it  essentially  consists  in  an  immense 
number  of  small  air  chambers  or  sacs  at  the 
termination  of  small  tubes,  which  all  conmm- 
nicate  with  the  atmospheric  air  through  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  the  larynx ;  and  as,  on 
another  side,  the  blood  vessels  conveying  the 
blood  to  be  submitted  to  respiration  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  very  thin  membranes  of  the 
alveoli,  so  that  the  interchange  of  gases,  which 


constitutes  respiration,  can  easily  take  place  by 
endosmoeis  and  exosmosis.  (For  other  details 
on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  lungs,  see 
Blood,  Oiboulation,  Hbabt,  andRssFiBATioN.) 
— ^Most  of  the  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  treated 
under  specific  heads,  as  Asthma,  Bbokchitib, 
OoNsuMFnoN,  Emphtbbma,  Kamofttsib,  (£di- 
MA,  Plbubist,  Pnbumonia  ;  and  we  now  have 
to  notice  some  of  rarer  occurrence.  Pulmo- 
nary apoplexy  is  practically  always  a  result  of 
heart  disease,  and  especially  of  disease  of  the 
mitral  orifice.  Cancer  sometimes  attacks  the 
lungs;  most  commonly  this  is  secondarx  to 
the  same  disease  occurring  in  some  other  orpa. 
Primary  cancer  is  exceedingly  rare,  is  recog- 
nized with  difficulty,  and  is  unrnfiuenoed  by 
any  known  treatment. — ^In  Gai^orbne  of  thi 
Lung  a  portion  of  the  lung  tissue  dies,  giviDg 
rise  to  a  peculiar  gangrenons  fetor  of  the  breath 
and  expectoration.  The  disease  may  be  either 
circumscribed  or  diffuse.  In  the  first  case  the 
gangrenous  portion  of  the  lung  is  more  limited 
in  extent,  and  is  separated  by  a  sharply  defined 
line  from  the  surrounding  tissue;  several  of 
these  gangrenous  patches,  isolated  from  each 
other,  may  exist  in  the  same  lung.  In  diffose 
gangrene  no  line  of  demarcation  exists,  and  Uie 
gangrene  is  apt  to  be  mnoh  more  extensive,  in- 
volving the  greater  part  of  a  lobe,  or  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  whole  lung.  On  examina- 
tion after  death,  the  affected  portion  of  thelnng 
is  found  either  reduced  to  a  grangrenous  detri* 
tns.  or  soft,  infiltrated,  eanly  torn,  discoloredi 
ana  exhaling  an  intensely  gangrenous  odor. 
The  attack  is  often  first  announced  by  the  pe- 
culiar odor  of  the  breath;  cough  superreneB, 
attended  with  expectorations  of  a  dirtj  |[ray, 
brown,  green,  or  blackish  color.  Sometimes 
hsemopt^sia,  particularly  in  children,  is  present 
The  patient  loses  flesh,  the  strength  rapidly 
fails,  the  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  feeble,  ana 
the  patient  sinks^  often  dying  of  suffocation.  On 
physical  examination  early  in  the  disease,  often 
nothing  can  be  discovered,  or  only  a  mncoos 
rhonchus  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  long; 
afterward  more  or  less  dnlness  on  percossion  is 
fonnd  over  the  same  spot^  with  bronchial  res- 
piration mixed  with  the  fine  crepitant  rhoDchos 
of  pnenmonia;  finally  the  signs  of  a  cavity  be- 
come evident  Gangrene  of  the  lung  baa  been 
attributed  to  inflammation  of  that  organ;  hot 
the  symptoms  seem  to  indicate  that  gangrene  tf 
the  primary  disease,  and  pneumonia  but  a  con- 
sequence. The  disease  is  commonly  w, 
though  in  the  circumscribed  form  of  gaogrene 
patients  sometimes  recover.  In  the  treatment, 
camphor  tod  opium  have  been  found  of  serriee, 
but  our  efforts  must  be  mainly  confined  to 
maintaining  the  strength  of  the  patJent  by  ton- 
ics and  a  nutritious  diet.  In  the  homosopatbio 
practice  arsenic  is  relied  on. 

LUNT,  Obobob,  an  American  lawyer,  aathw, 
and  joumalbt,  born  in  Newbuiyport,  ^*®.^ 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  18H  ^ 
led  law,  and  commenced  practice  in  his  natif« 
town.  While  preparing  for  the  bar  he  was  pn»- 
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dpal  of  the  Newborypoii  high  m3iooL  He 
resided  for  some  years  in  Newbnryinnt,  being 
several  times  a  member  of  the  state  Ic^Edature, 
both  as  a  representative  and  senator.  He  began 
to  write  and  publish  poetry  at  an  early  age.  A 
smal]  volame  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1839, 
and  was  followed  in  1848  by  another  entitled 
''  The  Age  of  Gold."  In  1846  he  delivered  a 
poem  before  the  Boston  mercantile  library  asso- 
ciation called  ^'  Culture,"  which  was  afterward 
published.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  appointed  by  President 
Taylor  U.  8.  district  attorney  for  Massachusetts, 
and  held  the.  office  till  March,  1863.  He  has 
since  published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  ^  The 
Dove  and  the  Eagle"  (1861);  "Lyric  Poems" 
(1864);  "Julia"  (1866);  "Eastford,  or  House- 
hold Sketches"  (a  novel),  under  the  psendonyme 
of  Westley  Brooke  (1866);  and  "Three  Eras 
of  New  England,  and  other  Writings"  (1867). 
Since  March,  1867,  Mr.  Lunt  has  been  an  editor 
of  the  "  Boston  Courier,"  a  conservative  journal. 
His  latest  publication  was  a  small  volume,  com- 
prising four  articles  which  originally  appeared  in 
the  above  named  journal,  entitled  ^  Radicalism 
in  Religion,  Philosophy,  and  Social  Life"  (1868). 

LUPERCALIA,  the  ancient  Roman  festival 
of  purification  and  expiation,  celebrated  annually 
on  Feb.  16  (whence  the  name  of  the  month, 
from  Februa,  another  name  for  the  festival), 
in  honor  of  Lupercus  (surnamed  Febrnus,  from 
fihruuniy  a  purgation),  the  god  of  fertility.  The 
appropriate  sacrifices  were  goats  and  dogs,  after 
the  offering  of  which  two  patrician  youths  were 
led  forward  to  the  altar,  and  one  of  the  priests 
touched  their  foreheads  with  a  sword  dipped  in 
the  blood  of  the  victims ;  another  immediately 
washed  off  the  stain  with  wool  and  milk.  The 
priests  next  partook  of  a  banquet,  at  which 
they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  wine.  This 
over,  they  cut  the  skins  of  the  goats  that  had 
been  sacrificed  into  pieces,  with  some  of  which 
they  covered  parts  of  their  bodies,  in  imitation 
of  Lupercus,  who  was  represented  half  naked, 
and  half  clad  in  goat  skins;  with  the  other 
pieces,  cut  into  thongs,  they  ran  through  the 
Btreeta,  striking  every  person  whom  they  met, 
especially  females,  who  courted  the  flagellation 
from  an  opinion  that  it  averted  sterility  and  the 
pangs  of  parturition.  Antony,  on  the  day  when 
he  offered  Cassar  the  diadem,  was  officiating  as 
a  priest  of  Lupercus.  The  ceremonies  of  this 
festival  are  supposed  to  have  symbolized  the 
purification  of  the  people.  The  order  of  the 
Luperci,  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romu- 
lus and  Remns,  formed  a  college  of  which  none 
could  originally  be  members  save  the  noblest  pa- 
trician youths.  This  college  at  first  consisted 
of  two  classes,  styled  the  Fabiani  and  Quinti- 
liani,  to  which  Ottsar  added  a  third  named 
Juliani ;  and  hence  the  two  former  classes  are 
termed  by  later  writers  Laperfii  eetsres, 

LUPINE,  the  common  name  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  beautiful  plants,  which  ar»  either  an- 
nuals, perennials,  or  in  some  instances  of  a  sub- 
ahrnbby  character,  natives  of  Europe,  of  the 


cewmtrieB  around  the  Mediterranean  sea,  of 
the  mountainous  regions  of  the  tropics,  and  of 
the  temperate  portions  of  North  and  South 
America.  In  Persoon's  "  Synopsis"  (Paris,  1807) 
20  species  are  enumerated.  In  Don's  "  History 
of  the  Dichlamydeous  Plants"  (London,  1832) 
62  species  are  mentioned.  There  are  figures  of 
66  species  and  varieties  in  the  different  botan- 
ical works  quoted  by  Pritzel  in  his  Iconum 
Botanicarum  Index  (Berlin,  1864).  Torrey  and 
Gray,  in  their  "  Flora  of  North  American 
Plants,"  describe  no  fewer  than  46  as  belong- 
ing to  North  America.  Several  others  are  cited 
in  Dr.  Torrey's  description  of  the  botanical  col- 
lections of  the  "Exploration,  &c.,  for  the  Pacific 
RaihH)ad"  (vol.  iv.,  1866),  and  by  Prof.  Gray 
in  his  account  of  a  collection  of  plants  made 
chiefiy  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico, 
by  Augustus  Fendler.  The  lupines  are  mostly 
sought  after  as  handsome  ^rden  fiowers,  al- 
though the  yellow  lupine  (Z.  luteus)  and  the 
white  lupine  (Z.  albtu)  are  used  as  articles 
of  food  in  the  south  of  Italy,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  Seeds  are  bitter ;  they  are  also 
eaten  in  Egvpt,  where  they  are  called  emlMiben, 
and  are  sold  in  the  streets  of  Rome  ready 
dressed*  The  seeds  of  Z.  termis  are  boiled  for 
food  by  the  Arabs,  who  also  eat  the  raw  pe- 
duncles (footstalks),  after  peeling  them.  The 
lupine  seems  wonderfully  sdapted  to  thin  and 
poor  soils,  and  to  very  barren  places,  which  cir- 
cumstance contradicts  the  presumed  origin  of 
the  word  lupine  from  lupus,  wolf;  as  if  wolf- 
like it  exhausted  and  devoured  tiie  soil  which 
supports  it.  Both  Pliny  and  Columella  tell  us 
that  crops  of  lupines  were  grown  and  afterward 
ploughed  in  by  the  ancient  Romans,  to  make  the 
soil  better,  as  is  the  practice  now  in  Tuscany 
and  in  the  southern  parts  of  France. — ^The  most 
AJDommon  lupine  seen  with  us  is  the  large  annual 
species  (Z.  hirmtus)  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
having  a  tall,  downy  stem  or  stalk,  and  elegantly 
dispoMd,  softly  pubescent,  many-parted  leaves^ 
large  blue  or  rose-colored  flowers,  and  large, 
flattened,  concave-sided  seeds.  The  field  Peru- 
vian lupine  (Z.  arveTisis,  Bentham)  is  a  half 
hardy  perennial,  growing  from  one  to  two  feet 
high,  with  rich,  lilac-blue  and  yellowish  flowers, 
which  appear  in  the  autumn ;  it  is  increased  by 
sowing  the  seeds,  and  it  will  grow  in  any  good 
soil.  A  hardy  perennial  species  from  California 
is  the  broad-leaved  lupine  (Z.  lat\folius,  Agardh), 
with  light  purple  flowera,  and  blooming  from 
July  to  September,  increased  from  seeds,  or  by 
division  of  its  roots.  Another  from  the  same 
region  is  the  parti-colored  lupine  (Z.  v&nicolor^ 
Lindley),  growing  two  feet  high,  with  pink, 
purple,  and  white  flowers,  which  appear  in  May 
and  June.  Its  habit  is  decumbent,  but  it  pro- 
duces a  great  profusion  of  many-colored  blos- 
soms breathing  a  sweet  perfume.  The  many- 
leaved  lupine  (Z.  polypkyUvs)  and  its  white 
variety  (Z.  p.  aUnu)  are  among  the  flnest  per- 
ennial sorts;  and  when,  under  cultivation,. it  is 
suffered  to  grow  into  a  large  clump,  it  jnrill 
throw  up  a  great  quantity  of  spikes  of  ele- 
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gant  bine  or  pure  white  fiowera,  afctraotiTe  in  a 
high  degree.  This  is  a  common  species  at  the 
month  of  the  Golnmbia  river  and  at  Paget^s 
flonnd.  Several  have  yellow  flowers,  of  which 
Menzies'  lapine  (L.  Meneiesii,  Agardh),  with 
verticillate  flowers  in  a  long  spike,  and  the  en- 
tire plant  clothed  with  a  silky  pubescence,  found 
by  Douglass  in  California,  may  be  mentioned. 
As  far  as  the  N.  W.  coast  occurs  a  species  (Z. 
Nootiaten9is,  Don),  and  also  a  form  of  it  in  the 
Rocky  mountains  in  lat  55"^,  with  flowers  hav- 
ing a  blue  corolla  variegated  with  red  and  yel- 
low veins.  Sabine^s  lupine  (Z.  Sabiniy  Dong- 
lass)  is  said  to  be  a  very  beantifhl  snecies,  with 
a  tall,  striate,  nearly  glabrous  stem,  clothed  with 
lanceolate  leaflets  silky  on  both  sides,  flowers 
verticillate  in  a  dense,  thick  raceme,  with  yel- 
low corollas;  it  is  found  on  the  Blue  mountains 
in  Oregon,  and  on  the  dividing  ridge  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  near  the  confines  of  perpet- 
ual snow.  Two  species  represent  the  genus 
more  particularly,  in  the  Atlantic  states.  One, 
found  in  the  sandy  barrens  of  North  Oarolina 
and  Florida,  is  the  Z.  fdlUwii  (Willd.),  with 
nnifoliate,  large,  densely  silky  tomentoee  leaves ; 
very  long  linear-subulate  stipules;  flowers  ir- 
regularly disposed  in  a  long  spike ;  handsome, 
bright,  reddish  purple  corolla,  which  is  deeply 
colored  in  the  centre  of  the  vexillum ;  legume 
very  lanuginous,  resembling  a  ball  of  silky 
wool  enclosing  4  or  5  small  variegated  seeds.  It 
grows  in  the  driest  sand.  A  species  closely  al- 
lied (Z.  diffumsj  Nuttall)  is  reduced  to  a  variety 
of  this,  the  distinctions  not  being  sufficiently 
specific.  More  widely  diffused,  and  growing  in 
light,  sandy  soil  from  Canada  to  Geoi^a,  and  at 
Behring's  straits  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Arc- 
tic sea  (Richardson),  is  found  the  other  species, 
known  as  the  common  wild  lupine  (Z.  perenr^ 
nis).  Its  stem  is  erect  and  somewhat  hairy  ^ 
ita  leaves  are  digitate,  consisting  of  from  8  to 
10  lanceolate  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  arranged 
around  the  end  of  the  petiole ;  its  flowers,  on 
a  terminal  spike,  are  blue,  or  sometimes  rose- 
colored.  The  root  is  perennial,  and  throws  up 
each  successive  season  increasing  flowering 
stems;  it  grows  readily  from  the  seeils.  A 
natural  patch  of  these  charming  plants  over- 
spreading a  large  area  of  sand,  clothing  the  bar- 
ren waste  with  beauty,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
eye.  Artiflcially  propagated,  the  wild  lupine 
succeeds  best  when  raised  from  seeds,  and  in 
such  oases  blossoms  in  the  2d  or  8d  year.  There 
are  instances  of  varieties  being  met  with  hav- 
ing pure  white  flowers.  Tlie  species  having  a 
shrubby  stem  is  the  tree  lupine  (Z.  arhoreui^ 
8ims),  which  will  grow  to  the  height  of  6  feet. 
This  species  has  been  cultivated  in  England 
since  1796.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yeUow 
color  and  are  fragrant.  Mr.  Nuttall  coniecturee 
that  it  mav  have  been  brought  from  Cslifomia, 
the  river  lupine  (Z.  riculariiy  Lindley),  having 
stems  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  not  being  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  it,  except  in  the  color  of 
its  flowers  (bluish  lilac),  and  likewise  found  in 
California  by  Douglass  and  by  Nuttall. 


LUSATIA  (Germ.  Lauait$\  an  extenrive  re- 
gion of  Germany,  now  belonging  in  part  to  Uie 
kingdom  of  Saxony  and  in  part  to  IVossia,  but 
which  formerly  constituted  the  two  margravi- 
ates  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  the  fonner 
being  the  southern  division.  They  were  bonod- 
ed  N.  by  Brandenburg,  E.  by  8ilesia,  S.  by  Bo- 
hemia, and  W.  by  the  duchy  of  Meissen;  area 
about  4,200  sq.  m.,  of  which  the  eouthem  part 
is  mostly  mountainous,  rich  in  timber,  and  pi^ 
tnresque,  and  the  northern  level  and  fertila 
The  inhabitants  are  Germans  and  Wends,  the 
latter  descendants  of  the  ancient  Slavic  Lasid 
and  Mikieni,  and  speaking  a  peculiar  Slavic 
dialect.  Lusatia  was  made  tributary  to  the 
German  empire  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  10th 
century  by  Henry  L,  and  flnaily  subdued  and 
converted  to  Christianity  by  his  successor  Otho 
I.  Its  possession,  however,  was  for  many  ceo- 
turies  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
princes  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  Brandenburg,  asd 
Meissen.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury it  submitted  to  Matthias  Corvinus,  Vm 
of  Hungary.  After  his  death  it  was  reaimexed 
to  Bohemia,  with  which  it  became  subject  to 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Hapsburg,  brother  of  the  enh 

Seror  Charles  V.,  in  1526.  Having  revolted 
uring  the  30  years*  war  against  the  sway  of 
Ferdinand  II.,  it  was  subdued  by  John  George, 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  ceded  to  him  in  1635. 
By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815  all  Lower  with 
a  part  of  Upper  Lusatia  was  ceded  to  Pw 
sia,  the  former  being  annexed  to  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  Sile- 
sia. The  remaining  part  of  Upper  Lusatia  formi 
the  circle  of  Bautzen  in  Saxony.  GOrlitz,  Lnck- 
an,  and  Guben  are  among  the  principal  towni 
of  Prussian  Lusatia ;  Bautzen,  Zittau,  and  Ca- 
menz,  among  those  of  the  Saxon  division. 

LU8HINGT0N,  Stephen,  an  English  states- 
man and  jurist,  bom  in  London  in  1782.  He 
was  graduated  at  All  Souls*  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  for  some  time  a  fellow,  and  in 
1806  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple. Two  years  later  he  was  admitted  an  ad- 
vocate at  Doctors'  Commons,  and  in  the  Mme 
year  received  the  degree  of  D.CL  at  Oxfori 
He  entered  parliament  in  1807,  and  during  a 
lengthened  legislative  career,  terminating  u 
1841,  advocated  the  prominent  measures  em- 
anating from  the  liberal  party.  At  the  eami 
time  he  maintained  a  high  repntation  at  the 
bar  as  a  civilian,  and  was  one  of  the  conuMJ 
employed  to  defend  Queen  Caroline  in  the  trial 
to  which  she  was  su^eoted  after  the  intM)dn^ 
tion  of  the  bUl  of  pains  and  penalties  against  bf • 
In  1828  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  constf- 
tory  court,  and  in  1888  ^udge  of  the  high  court 
of  admiralty  and  a  pnvy  councillor,  both  of 
which  latter  offices  he  still  holds.  Hei»«i» 
chancellor  of  the  dioceses  of  London  and  Roch- 
ester, and  commissary  of  Westminster,  i>sex> 
and  Herts,  beside  holding  other  minor  officea. 

LUSITANIA,  the  country  of  the  VfT 
whom  the  Romans  called  the  Lnsitani,  «»«. "|* 
wider  sense  the  name  of  one  of  the  8  provuicef 
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into  which  the  Iherian  peninsula  was  divided 
by  Angostus.  The  RomanproYinoe  oooapied, 
like  modern  Portugal,  the  W.  side  of  the  penin« 
Bola,^  extending  from  Gape  St  Vincent  E.  to  the 
month  of  the  Gnadiana  and  N.  to  the  Donro. 
It  conseqaentlrdid  not  include  the  N.  provinces 
of  Portugal,  Entre  Donro  e  Minho  and  Tras  os 
Montes.  Eastward  in  the  interior  it  extended 
far  beyond  tbe  boundaries  of  Portugal,  embra- 
cing the  K  part  of  the  old  Spanish  province  of 
Estremadnra  and  the  S.  part  of  Leon.  The  coun- 
try of  the  Lusitani,  however,  was  much  smaller 
than  the  province  to  which  its  name  was  given. 
In  this  sense  Lusitania  included  only  the  region 
between  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  from  the  At* 
lantic  on  the  W.  to  the  present  frontier  of  Por- 
tugal on  the  K  Tbe  province  was  anciently  rich 
and  fertile,  and  possessed  valuable  mines  of  gold 
and  silver.  Beside  the  Lnsitanians,  it  contained 
severd  other  tribes,  of  whom  the  most  impor- 
tant were  tiie  Vettones,  the  Turduli  Veteres,  a 
branch  of  the  Turdetani,  and  the  Oeltici,  who 
were  a  remnant  of  the  old  Oeltic  population  of 
tbe  peninsula.  The  chief  city  of  Lusitania  was 
Oltsipo,  the  modem  Lisbon,  which  was  always 
a  place  of  importance,  though  the  Romans  made 
Emerita  Augusta,  the  modem  Merida,  the  capi- 
tal of  their  province.  The  Lusitani,  according 
to  Strabo,  were  the  greatest  nation  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  the  one  most  freauently  and  longest  at 
war  with  the  Romans.  They  were  a  brave  and 
turbulent  race,  and  much  addicted  to  brigand- 
age, especially  those  who  dwelt  amonff  the 
mountains.  Under  Yiriathus  they  revolted,  158 
B.  C,  and  carried  on  for  14  years  a  gallant  strag- 
gle against  the  Romans,  who  for  a  time  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  their  independence. 
Yiriathus  was  finally  assassinated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  snbjumtion  of  the  Lnsitanians 
was  soon  afterward  effected. 

LUSTRATION  (Lat.  lustratio,  also  luttrum), 
purification  by  sacrifices  or  other  ceremonies. 
Originally  ablution  in  water  was  the  only  rite 
observed  by  the  Greeks,  but  afterward  sacrifices, 
Ao.,  were  added.  They  were  employed  both  to 
purify  individuals,  cities,  fields,  armies,  or  states, 
and  to  call  down  the  blessing  of  the  gods.  The 
most  celebrated  lustration  of  Greece  was  that 
performed  at  Athens,  in  the  days  of  Solon,  by 
Epimenides  of  Crete,  who  purified  that  city 
from  the  defilement  incurred  by  the  Gylonian 
massacre.  A  general'  lustration  of  the  whole 
Roman  people  took  place  every  5th  year,  before 
the  censors  went  out  of  office.  On  that  occa- 
sion ^e  citizens  assembled  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, and  the  sacrifices  termed  fwnetaurUia, 
consisting  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox,  were 
offered  up,  after  being  carried  thrice  round  the 
multitude.  This  ceremony,  to  which  the  name 
hutrum  was  particularly  applied,  is  said  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Servius  TuUius  in  566  B.  C, 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  last  time  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The  term  was  also 
applied  to  the  perioa  which  intervened  between 
the  ItutrOj  and.  as  that  period  consisted  of  6 
years,  later  writers  occasionally  use  the  wonl 


Ifiitrum  to  designate  that  space  of  time  gener- 
ally. AQ  Roman  armies  were  lustrated  before 
they  commenced  military  operations.  The  Ro- 
man shepherd  at  the  approach  of  night  adorned 
his  fold  with  branches  and  foliage,  sprinkled  his 
sheep  with  water,  and  offered  incense  and  sac- 
rifices to  Pales,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  shep- 
herds. Whatever  was  used  at  a  lustration  was 
immediately  after  the  ceremony  cast  into  a  riv- 
er, or  some  place  inaccessible  to  man,  as  it  was 
deemed  ominous  for  any  one  to  tread  on  it. 

LUTE^  a  musical  stringed  instrument  of  the 
guitar  species,  formerly  in  general  use,  but  long 
superseded  by  the  harp  and  guitar.  In  shape 
it  IS  not  unlike  the  section  of  a  pear.  It  is  play- 
ed like  the  guitar,  and  the  music  was  written 
in  tablature,  but  in  so  careless  a  manner  that  it 
is  difficult  to  translate  it  into  modern  notation. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  of  eastern  origin,  and  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  Arabs. 

LUTE,  or  LunNo  (Lat.  hitumy  clay),  a  soft 
adhesive  mixture  used  in  chemical  operations 
for  making  tight  the  joints  of  an  apparatus.  Its 
ingredients  vary  according  to  the  kinds  of  va- 
pors to  be  confined,  and  the  temperatures  to 
which  it  is  to  be  exposed.  Fire-brick  day  finely 
pulverized  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water 
withstands  the  highest  degrees  of  heat,  and 
makes  tight  joints  when  carefully  applied  and 
graduaUy  dried  and  baked.  Fibres  of  asbestus 
are  advantageously  mtermixed  with  the  clay. 
Fat  lute  is  very  generally  used  where  the  tem- 
perature is  not  excessively  high,  and  where  the 
vapors  to  be  confined  are  corrosive.  It  is  made 
of  pipe  clay  worked  to  a  soft  and  ductile  paste 
with  linseed  oil.  It  must  be  applied  to  per- 
fectly dry  surfaces,  and  may  be  strengthened 
by  binding  over  it  slips  of  bladder.  Common 
putty  may  often  be  substituted  for  It.  Hydrau- 
lic lime  and  plaster  of  Paris  make  very  useful 
lutes  for  many  purposes,  especially  when  ren- 
dered impervious  by  washing  them  over  with  oil, 
or  a  melted  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wax  and 
oiL  Caustic  lime  thoroughly  worked  into  the 
white  of  an  egg,  laid  on  slips  of  cloth  and  thus 
applied  over  the  junctions  to  be  luted,  firmly 
adheres  like  a  cement.  White  lead  and  oil  laid 
on  slips  of  cloth,  and  paste  and  paper,  or  glue 
and  paper,  and  linseed  meal  made  into  a  paste 
with  water,  milk,  lime  water,  or  weak  glue,  all 
serve  as  lutes  for  special  operations. 

LUTHER,  Mabtin,  the  leader  of  the  German 
reformation,  born  in  Eisleben,  now  a  town  of 
Firussian  Saxony,  on  St  Martin's  eve,  Nov.  10, 
1488,  died  in  the  same  place,  Feb.  18, 1546.  His 
fiiither  was  a  poor  miner,  but  an  industrious,  en- 
ergetic, and  sensible  man ;  his  mother  a  plain  and 
pious  woman.  **  I  am  a  peasant's  son,"  he  says  in 
nis  characteristic  style;  ^'  my  father,  my  grand- 
finther,  and  my  fore&thers  were  all  genuine 
peasants.  Afterward  my  father  went  to  Mans- 
fdd,  and  became  an  ore-digger.  .  .  .  My  parents 
were  at  first  right  poor.  My  father  was  a  poor 
miner,  and  my  mother  carried  her  wood  on  her 
shoulders;  and  after  this  sort  they  supported 
us.  their  children.    They  had  a  sharp,  bitter 
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experience  of  it ;  no  one  vonld  work  so  hard 
now.'*  Subseouently,  however,  his  father,  by 
perseveriDg  laoor,  acquired  a  hoase  and  two 
furnaces  at  Mansfeld,  whither  he  removed  six 
months  after  Luther's  birth,  and  left  at  his 
death  about  1,000  florins  in  money.  The  re- 
former was  brouffht  up  under  pious  but  severe 
and  rough  discipline.  At  school  he  was  once 
flogged  16  times  in  a  single  forenoon.  He  calls 
the  German  schools  of  those  days  purgatories, 
and  the  teachers  tyrants  and  taskmasters.  All 
this  is  characteristic  of  the  harsh  and  rude 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  accounts  for  the  rugged 
vigor  and  want  of  polish  in  Luther's  character. 
While  at  school  in  Mansfeld  he  had  to  beg  his 
bread  with  his  companions  by  singing  from  house 
to  house  in  the  neighboring  villages.  "It  is 
God's  way,"  he  says,  "  of  beggars  to  make  men 
of  power,  just  as  he  made  the  world  of  nothing." 
His  condition  was  not  materially  improved  at 
the  Franciscan  school  at  Magdeburg,  where  he 
spent  one  year.  From  there  he  was  sent  to  the 
Latin  school  at  Eisenach,  his  fiEtvorite  town.  At 
first  he  had  still  to  beg  his  bread  by  singing 
hymns  in  the  street,  and  felt  at  times  so  discour- 
aged that  he  nearly  gave  up  study  altogether. 
But  a  liberal  lady,  Ursula  Gotta,  took  the  poor 
boy,  who  bad  engaged  her  sympathv  by  his  musi- 
cal talent  and  earnest  devotion  in  church,  to  her 
house,  dispelling  the  gloom  from  his  mind,  and 
supporting  him  till  he  was  prepared  to  enter  the 
university  of  Erfurt  in  1601  at  the  age  of  18. 
Here  he  studied  with  great  zeal  and  success  the 
Latin  classics  and  the  scholastic  (Aristotelian) 
philosophy,  and  was  graduated  in  1606  as  M.A. 
His  moral  conduct  during  all  that  time  was  un- 
blemished. His  father,  who  in  the  mean  time 
was  able  to  assist  him,  intended  him  for  the  le- 
gal profession.  Bat  the  sudden  death  of  an  in- 
timate friend  in  a  duel,  and  his  own  narrow  es- 
cape from  death,  first  by  a  severe  illness,  and 
then  by  lightning,  which  struck  with  terrific 
force  on  the  ground  near  his  feet  on  the  road 
between  Erfurt  and  Stotterheim,  so  strongly 
excited  his  religious  feelings  and  filled  him  with 
so  vivid  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
that  he  resolved  to  forsake  the  world,  and  enter- 
ed the  Augustinian  convent  at  Erfurt,  July  17, 
1606.  Here  he  subjected  himself  to  the  se- 
verest monastic  discipline  and  the  humble  ser- 
vices of  sweeper,  porter,  and  beggar.  His  deep 
mental  conflicts,  penances,  and  mortifications  of 
the  fiesh  seriously  undermined  his  health  and. 
brought  him  to  the  brink  of  despair.  The  ascetic 
exercises  led  him  more  and  more  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  own  moral  helplessness,  and  to  the  cross 
of  Christ  as  the  only  source  of  justification  and 
peace.  In  tliis  process  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  complete  copies  of  which 
he  first  found  in  the  university  library,  and  in  the 
convent  at  Erfurt,  by  the  writings  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, his  favorite  among  the  fathers,  the  ser- 
mons of  the  German  mystic  Tauler,  the  com- 
mentaries of  Nicholas  de  Lyra  (hence  tiie  saying: 
Si  Lyra  non  lyrasaet^  Lutherus  nan  saltasset)^ 
and  the  advice  of   his  fatherly  friend  John 


Staupitz,  a  practical  mystic,  and  superior  of  the 
Augustinian  order  in  Germany.  The  cloister 
of  Erfurt  may  therefore  be  called  the  birthplace 
of  Lutheran  Protestantism  and  of  the  evangeli- 
cal doctrine  of  justification  by  flEuth  without  the 
works  of  the  law.  **  God  ordered,"  says  Luther, 
"that  I  should  become  a  monk,  that,  being 
taught  by  experience,  I  might  take  up  my  pen 
against  the  pope." — ^Here  closes  the  first  period 
in  Luther's  life,  his  training  for  the  reformation. 
We  now  enter  upon  his  public  career,  which  is 
so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  prodactive 
period  of  German  Protestantism  that  a  history 
of  the  former  is  a  history  of  the  latter  from  1517 
to  1680.  After  having  spent  8  years  in  the 
convent  and  taken  orders  (1607),  Luther  was 
called  in  1608,  at  the  instance  of  Stanpitz,  as 
professor  of  scholastic  philosophy  to  the  Qnive^ 
sity  of  Wittenberg,  "^hich  had  been  founded  a 
few  years  before  by  Frederic  the  Wise,  elector 
of  Saxony,  the  cautious  patron  of  Luther  and 
the  reformation,  and  was  destined  soon  to  ac- 
quire a  world-wide  reputation.  In  1612  he 
took  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  lectured  on  theol- 
ogy, es|)ecitdly  the  Psalms  and  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  his  favorite  apostle,  freely  expressed  his 
dislike  for  the  dry  and  stiff  formalism  of  the 
prevailing  scholasticism,  and  led  the  students 
from  ecclesiastical  tradition  to  the  fresh  foon- 
tains  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  evangelical 
system  of  his  favorite  St.  Augustine.  But  he 
hiad  uo  idea  of  being  in  conflict  with  the  genu- 
ine spirit  of  Catholicity.  On  the  contra^, 
when  in  1610  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome  in 
the  interest  of  his  order,  be  devoutly  ascended 
on  his  knees  the  9cala  ganta  opposite  the  chnrch 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  although  an  inward  voice, 
as  he  declares,  repeated  the  passage:  "Thejost 
shall  live  by  fiith."  It  required,  however,  only 
the  proper  external  occasion  to  call  out  the 
reformation  as  it  was  fully  prepared,  not  only 
in  the  mind  of  Luther,  but  for  centuries  past  in- 
the  Latin  church  at  large,  both  negatively  and 
positively,  by  the  anti-Catholic  sects,  the  move- 
ments of  Wycliffe  in  England,  Huss  in  Bohemia, 
Savonarola  in  Italy,  Wessel  and  many  others  in 
Holland  and  Germany.  This  occasion  was  iht 
abuses  attending  the  promulgation  of  an  io* 
dulgence  under  the  authority  of  Pope  Leo  X. 
to  all  who,  beside  fulfilling  other  conditions, 
should  contribute  money  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  The 
person  intrusted  with  the  dispensation  of  these 
indulgences  in  Saxony  was  a  Dominican  monk 
named  Tetzel,  who  seems  to  have  discharged 
his  functions  in  a  manner  which  many  devout 
Catholics  regarded  as  profane.  He  went  far 
beyond  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
canonists  of  the  age,  and  made  the  crrantinff  of 
ecclesiastical  remissions  little  if  any  better  than 
an  open  sale.  Against  this  profanation  of  holy 
things  Luther  raised  a  bold  protest  in  the  fa- 
mous 96  Latin  theses  which  he  posted  up  on 
the  doors  of  the  Schlosskirche  at  Wittenberg, 
Oct.  31,  1617.  He  enclosed  a  copy  of  them  to 
the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  beseeching  that 
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prelate  to  pat  a  stop  to  Tetsd'a  aoandaloiiB  prac- 
tices. These  theses,  although  sabmittiDg  the  en- 
tire controversy  to  the  decision  of  the  pope,  con- 
tained nevertheless  the  germ  of  the  Protestant 
doctrines.  They  spread  with  the  velocity  of 
lightning  through  the  press,  now  for  the  first 
time  tamed  to  account  in  a  popular  -agitation, 
and  kindled  a  fire  tliroughoutrthe  entire  Oatho- 
lic  world  of  Europe.  A  sharp  controversy  fol- 
lowed ;  the  attempts  of  ecclesiastical  diplomacy 
to  compromise  tne  difficulty  through  O^jetan 
and  Miltitz  failed ;  the  Leipsic  disputation  f  July, 
1519)  between  Dr.  Eck  on  the  one  hana,  and 
Oarlstadt  and  Luther  on  the  other,  soon  rekin- 
dled the  fire  and  widened  the  breach.  Luther 
hurled  several  violent  and  most  effective  pam- 
phlets against  Rome,  especially  his  address  to 
the  German  nobility  (1520),  and  henceforth  he 
hated  and  abhorred  the  whole  system  of  Roman 
Catholicism  as  an  anti-Ohristian  despotism  that 
held  the  church  of  God  in  captivity  and  ob- 
structed the  access  of  the  believer  to  Christ. 
Thus  he  was  led  step  by  step,  against  his  origi- 
nal intention,  to  a  complete  emancipation  from 
the  system  in  which  he  was  educated.  In  all 
this  crusade  he  was  encouraged  and  supported 
by  his  university,  his  prince,  and  a  large  amount 
of  growing  popular  sympathies,  especiall  v  in  the 
north  of  Germany.  Leo  X.  was  disposea  at  first 
to  treat  the  whole  controversy  lightly,  as  a  mere 
monkish  quarrel  between  the  Augustinians  and 
Dominicans ;  but  he  felt  himself  compelled  at  last 
to  issue,  June  20, 1520,  the  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  dangerous  German  heretic^  who 
by  his  pen  had  shaken  the  church  and  the  em- 
pire to  the  very  base.  Luther,  surrounded  by 
nis  students  and  colleagues,  committed  the  pa- 
pal bull,  together  with  the  canon  law  and  sev- 
eral books  of  Eck  and  Emser,  to  the  fiames 
Pec.  10, 1520)  before  the  Elster  gate  of  Witr 
tenberg,  exclaiming:  *'As  thou  (the  pope)  hast 
troubled  the  Holy  One  of  the  Lord,  may  the 
eternal  fire  trouble  and  consume  thee.*'  (Comp. 
Josh.  vii.  25.)  This  bold  act  was  the  fiery  signal 
of  an  irrevocable  separation  from  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  A  few  months  afterward  he  was 
summoned,  by  the  newly  elected  German  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  before  the  diet  of  Worms ;  and 
m  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  timid  friends, 
he  resolved  to  go,  though  *Hbere  were  as  many 
devils  there  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses."  On  entering  the  city  (where  a  mag- 
nificent monument  to  bis  memory  is  now  (1860) 
in  the  course  of  erection),  more  than  2,00bper- 
sons  accompanied  him  to  his  quarters.  When 
confronted  with  the  brilliant  assembly  of  the 
emperor^  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  empire, 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  an  immense 
concourse  of  spectators,  and  called  upon  to  re- 
cant, he  boldly  defended  his  doctrines,  and  made 
the  memorable  declaration  (April  18,  1521): 
^'Unless  I  shall  be  refuted  and  convinced  by 
testimonies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  by  public, 
clear,  and  evident  arguments  and  reasons,  I 
cannot  and  will  not  retract  any  thing,  since  I 
believe  neither  the  pope  nor  the  councils  alone 


— both  of  tiiem  having  evidently  often  erred 
and  contradicted  themselves — and  since  it  is 
neither  safe  nor  advisable  to  do  any  thing  against 
the  conscience.  Here  I  stand,  I  cannot  other- 
wise; God  help  me!  Amen."  Thus  the  Bible, 
his  conscience,  and  private  judgment  were  the 
three  powers  to  which  he  appeSed  against  tra- 
dition, the  pope,  and  the  councils.  When  the 
solitary  monk  entered  the  hall  of  the  diet, 
Freundsberg.  one  of  the  ablest  military  com- 
manders of  tne  ase,  tapned  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  justly  said :  ^  Monk,  monk,  thou  art  on  a 
passage  more  perilous  than  any  which  I  and 
many  other  commanders  ever  knew  in  the 
bloodiest  battle  fields.  K  thou  art  right,  fear 
not;  Gk>d  will  sustain  thee."  The  diet  subse- 
quently pronounced  the  ban  of  the  empire 
against  Luther,  and  he  was  now  an  outlaw  be- 
fore church  and  state. — ^With  Luther's  appear- 
ance at  Worms  culminates  his  opposition  to 
Rome,  or  the  first  and  negative  act  of  the  refor- 
mation. The  third  period  of  Lnther's  life, 
which  reaches  from  the  diet  of  Worms  (1521) 
to  the  diet  of  Augsburg  (1580),  embraces  his 
positive  labors  in  constructing  and  organizing 
the  new  church  on  the  scriptural  basis,  in  oppo- 
sition not  only  to  papal  authority,  but  also  to 
ultra  Protestant  radicalism  and  fanaticism.  On 
his  return  to  Wittenberg  he  was  protected  by 
the  agents  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  and  lodged  in 
the  castle  of  the  Wartburg,  near  Eisenach  in 
Thnringia.  In  this  romantic  solitude,  which  he 
called  his  Patmos,  he  spent  10  months  under 
the  assumed  name  of  ^*  Knight  George,"  hunt- 
ing, praying,  issuing  tracts,  and  translating  the 
New  Testament,  until  the  outbreak  of  serious 
disturbances  among  his  own  followers  induced 
him  to  return  to  Wittenberg  (March,  1522)  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  his  prince.  He 
preached  a  series  of  sermons  in  favor  of  order, 
authority,  moderation,  and  charitable  forbear- 
ance, and  thus  allayed  the  radical  movement, 
headed  by  his  older  colleague,  the  earnest  but 
fianatical  Carlstadt,  which  threatened  to  defeat  the 
cause  of  the  reformation  by  turning  it  into  a  cha- 
otic revolution.  He  took  a  similar  conservative 
stand  against  the  Anabaptists  and  the  political 
ultra  Protestantism  in  the  peasant  war,  which 
rose  like  a  dark  pillar  of  smoke  from  the  fiame 
of  tlie  reformation,  and  ended  in  the  more  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  German  peasantry  by 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  masters.  The  cruel 
advice  attributed  to  Luther  to  kill  the  rebellious 
peasants  *^  without  mercy  like  mad  dogs"  was  at 
any  rate  executed,  and  the  premature  movement 
in  favor  of  political  freedom  was  quenched  in 
1524.  Since  that  time  Protestantism  in  Ger- 
many has  been  strongly  conservative  and  mon- 
archical in  politics,  while  in  Switzerland,  France, 
Holland,  and  England  it  has  favored  and  pro- 
moted political  liberty.  In  the  midst  of  these 
disturbances  Luther  suddenly  married,  in  his 
42d  year  (June,  1525),  to  the  great  surprise  of 
his  mendS)  an  ex-nun,  Catharina  von  Bora,  ui 
order  **  to  please  his  father,  to  tease  the  pope, 
and  to  vex  the  devil."   The  marriage  was  upon 
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the  whole  a  happy  one.  Lnther  speaks  of 
his  "Eatj"  as  an  ohedient,  pioas,  and  good 
wife,  whom  he  prized  "  ahove  the  kingdom  of 
France,  or  the  state  of  Venice/'  The  most  inn 
portant  labors  of  the  reformer  between  1621 
and  1580  were  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  his 
sermons,  hymns,  and  chorals  for  divine  seriioe 
in  the  vemacnlar  tongue,  his  larger  and  shorter 
catechism,  both  of  which  acquired  symbolical 
authority,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  common 
schools  and  popular  education.  He  defended 
the  establishment  of  such  schools,  partly  by  tax- 
ation, partly  by  the  funds  of  the  monasteries, 
with  the  strongest  and  clearest  arguments  de- 
rived from  the  duty  of  parents  and  of  the  state, 
the  Bible,  and  the  highest  considerations  of  pub- 
lic virtue  and  religion.  "  It  is  a  grave  and  serious 
thine,"  he  says,  *^  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
kin^om  of  Ghrbt  and  of  all  the  world,  that  we 
apply  ourselves  to  the  work  of  aiding  and  in- 
stracting  the  young.  .  .  .  Why  else  do  we  elder 
persons  live,  but  to  take  care  of  the  young,  to 
teach  and  train  them?  It  is  not  possible  that 
giddy  childhood  should  provide  for  its  own  in- 
struction. Therefore  God  hath  committed  them 
to  us  who  are  old  and  have  experience,  and  he 
will  call  us  to  a  strict  account.  .  .  .  This  is 
not  only  the  duty  of  parents,  but  also  of  the 
state  and  the  church.  How  can  reason  and 
charity  allow  the  youth  to  grow  up  uneducated 
to  become  a  poison  and  pestilence,  corrupting  a 
whole  town?"  He  regarded  the  office  of  a 
teacher,  next  to  preaching,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant and  useful  vocation.  ^^I  am  not  quite  sure 
which  of  the  two  is  the  better;  for  it  is  hard  to 
reform  old  sinners,  with  whom  the  preacher  has 
to  do,  while  the  young  tree  can  be  made  to 
bend  without  breaking."  It  is  necessary  to  add 
that  he  viewed  domestic  and  public  education 
always  in  dose  connection  with  religion  and  the 
church.  In  1529  he  attended  the  fruitless  the- 
ological conference  at  Marburg  to  bring  about  a 
union  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians, 
but  declined  the  overtures  of  brotherhood  made 
by  the  less  rigid  Swiss  reformer,  on  account  of 
the  difference  existing  between  them  in  their 
views  on  the  Lord's  supper.  He  claimed  and 
exercbed  the  full  right  of  private  judgment 
against  bishops,  popes,  and  general  oounoils, 
but  refused  it  to  others  who  conscientiously 
differed  from  him,  and  had  the  same  veneration 
for  the  Word  of  God  as  he.  Bom  to  rule  and 
accustomed  to  lead  opinion,  he  was  impatient 
of  contradiction,  and  overbearing  in  disposition. 
During  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1680,  where  the 
*^  Augsburg  Confession,"  tiie  most  important 
symbolical  book  of  the  Lutheran  church,  was 
composed  by  Melanchthon  and  presented  to 
the  emperor,  Luther  remained  at  the  castle  of 
Coburg,  watching  the  progress  of  events,  and 
encouraging  his  timid  and  often  desponding 
friend  Melanchthon. — The  fourth  and  last  part 
of  Luther's  life,  from  1580  to  1546,  is  less  im- 
portant for  the  general  course  of  the  Protestant 
movement,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  far  out- 
grown its  individual  and  sectional  proportions. 


and  presents  leas  biographical  unity  andinterat 
to  the  general  reader.  He  continued,  however, 
his  labors  as  professor,  preacher,  and  writer, 
without  interruption,  and  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  public  events  of  his  country.  In  1534  he 
completed  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible, 
the  work  of  12  years.  In  1586  he  assented  to  a 
temporary  agreement  with  the  Swiss  Protsft- 
tants,  but  soon  afterward  renewed  the  sacra- 
mental  war  with  great  vehemence,  and  refused 
fellowship  with  all  who  denied  hb  doctrine  of 
the  Lord^s  supper.  In  1587  he  drew  up  in  a 
strongly  anti-papal  spirit  the  "Articles  of  Smal- 
cald,"  intended  for  the  often  promised  and  long 
delayed  general  council.  They  were  signed  by 
the  Lutheran  priiAses  and  Melanchthon  (thongh 
with  a  qualifying  clause  by  the  latter),  and  be- 
came one  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  La- 
theran  church.  He  had  no  confidence  in  anyoom- 
promise  with  Rome,  and  attended  none  of  the 
conferences  which  vainly  attempted  to  heal  the 
great  schism.  In  1589  he  committed  the  inex- 
cusable mistake  of  giving  his  private  though 
qualified  consent  to  the  disgraoefiil  bigamy  of 
Philip  of  Hesse.  His  latter  years  were  freqoentljr 
obscured  by  sickness,  irritable  temper,  gloomy 
spirits,  deau  of  Mends  and  relatives,  dissatis* 
faction  with  public  aflOdrs,  differences  among 
his  followers,  and  the  warlike  prospects  of  Ge^ 
many.  In  Dec.  1544,  he  wrote  to  a  friend: 
'*  I  am  worn  out  and  discontented ;  that  is,  I  im 
an  old  man  and  no  more  of  any  use.  I  htT« 
finished  my  course;  there  remaineth  only  tbat 
God  gather  me  to  my  fathers  and  give  my  body 
to  the  worms."  He  complained  bitterly  pf  the 
rudeness,  impiety,  and  immorality  of  his  age, 
and  thereby  revealed  the  defect  of  his  reforma* 
tion,  the  want  of  congregational  oiganiiatioD 
and  moral  discipline.  In  1545  he  was  so  dis- 
satisfied with  the  people  of  Wittenberg  on  ao- 
count  of  their  luxury  and  vain  amusements,  thai 
he  left  the  town  to  spend  the  remainder  of  hia 
days  elsewhere ;  but  at  the  entreaties  of  the 
elector  and  the  university  he  returned.  His  last 
work  was  the  completion  of  a  commentary  on 
Genesis,  which  he  commenced  in  1535  and  coo* 
eluded  in  Nov.  1545,  with  the  words;  "I  «n 
weak  and  can  do  no  more.  Fray  God  that  be 
may  grant  me  a  peaceful  and  happy  death."  In 
Jan.  1546,  he  left  Wittenberg  with  his  three  tm. 
John,  Martin,  and  Paul,  to  settle  a  qaarrel  be- 
tween the  counts  of  Mansfeld  and  some  of  tbeir 
subjects  whom  they  wished  to  deprive  of  th«ff 
furnaces.  He  reached  £isleben  in  poor  healt^ 
preached  four  tim^  communed  twice,  ordained 
two  priests,  wrote  serious  and  humorooa  letters 
to  "the  profoundly  learned  lady,  Oath.  Loth, 
his  gracious  housewife,*'  and  enioyed  the  rw* 
lections  of  the  place  of  his  birth.  His  ooniw> 
sation  in  these  diays  is  said  to  have  been  nnssB- 
ally  earnest,  rich,  and  impressive.  The  bat  ij 
ktod  to  death,  eternity,  and  the  reoognitioo  «> ' 
friends  in  heaven.  On  Feb.  17  he  was  s^ 
with  a  painful  pressure  at  the  breost^  and  sAff 
fervent  prayer  and  thrice  repeating  to  his  frieoda 
the  inspired  words  (Ps.  xxxL  6) :  **  Esther,  into 
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thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit ;  thoa  hast  redeem« 
ed  me,  thoa  faithful  God  I''  he  qnietlr  died  with 
folded  hands,  between  2  and  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Feb.  18,  1546.  His  remains  were 
removed  in  solemn  procession  to  Wittenberg, 
and  deposited  in  the  castle  church  near  the 
pulpit.  Bugenhagen  and  Melanchthon  preached 
the  funeral  orations,  and  gave  utterance  to  the 
universal  grief  of  Protestant  Germany  over  the 
departure  of  the  El^ah  of  the  reformationw— 
Luther's  greatness  is  not  that  of  a  polished  work 
of  art,  but  of  an  alpine  mountain  with  towering 
peaks,  rough  granite  blocks,  deep  abysses,  sweep- 
mg  torrents,  fresh  fountains,  and  green  mead- 
ows. Whatever  he  said  and  did,  he  said  and 
did  with  all  his  might  His  eharacter  is  easily 
understood.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  was 
an  open-hearted,  honest  German.  Dissimula- 
tion and  cowardice  were  alike  unknown  to  him. 
His  virtues  and  faults  lie  on  the  surface,  and 
we  have  nowhere  to  search  for  any  secret  or 
double  motive  in  his  conduct.  He  is  the  most 
faithful  and  original  type  of  the  German  nation- 
al character  both  in  its  strength  and  weakness. 
He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  the  people,  and 
to  this  day  no  other  name  carries  such  weight 
and  authority  with  the  masses  in  Protestant 
Germany,  which  reveres  and  loves  him  far 
more  than  Boniface,  "  the  apostle  of  Germany.'' 
r  He  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  expressing 
(  the  deepest  thoughts  in  the  plamest  and  most 
popular  language,  and  many  of  his  sayings  have 
passed  into  proverbs.  As  a  scholar  and  scien- 
tific divine  he  was  inferior  to  Melanchthon,  and 
not  to  be  compared  with  Oalvin.  He  was  no 
systematic  thinker  and  logical  reasoner,  and 
his  writings  abound  in  paradoxes,  inconsisten- 
cies, and  contradictions.  He  always  spoke  out 
his  first  impressions  and  momentary  convictions 
from  the  fulness  of  his  mind  and  heart,  regard- 
less of  consequences.  Nor  was  he  an  organizing 
legislator  and  strict  disciplinarian  like  Calvin. 
He  contented  himself  with  a  reformation  of  the 
fundamental  articles  of  faith,  hoping  that  it 
would  by  its  own  force  work  out  a  reformation 
of  conduct  and  public  morals.  He  left  the 
government  of  the  church  in  the  hands  of  the 
princes,  who  assumed  and  exercised  the  epis- 
copal power.  Some  of  his  private  habits,  his 
love  for  wine  and  beer,  his  joviality  and  droll- 
ery, would  have  been  regarded  by  the  Geneva 
reformer  as  inconsistent  with  true  Christian 
holiness;  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  church 
of  Wittenberg,  when  Luther  left  it  in  disgust  in 
1546,  bears  no  comparison  whatever  widx  tiiat 
of  Geneva  in  1564,  which  John  Knox  declared 
to  be  the  most  perfect  school  of  Christ  unce  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  and  which  afterward  Val- 
entine Andresa  held  up  to  the  Lutheran  churches 
of  Germany  as  a  model  for  imitation.  Luther 
never  acauired  a  control  over  his  violent  tem- 
per and  fierce  passions.  His  wrath  and  indig- 
nation discharged  itself  in  thunder  and  light- 
ning ;  and  in  his  controversial  works  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Sacramentarians,  Henry 
YIII.  of  England,  and  Erasmus,  he  indulges 
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often  in  rude  and  vulgar  invectives  which  no 
writer  of  the  present  day  could  use  without 
losing  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman.  But  we 
must  take  into  account  his  want  of  refined 
training,  the  semi-barbarous  character  of  his 
age,  and  the  rough  character  of  the  work  he 
had  to  perform.  To  use  his  own  graphic  lan- 
guage, he  was  *'  rough,  bobterous,  stormy,  and 
altogether  warlike,  born  to  fight  innumerable 
devils  and  monsters,  to  remove  stumps  and 
stones,  to  cut  down  thistles  and  thorns,  and  to 
dear  the  wild  woods."  And  then  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  beneath  the  strong 
armor  of  controversy  Luther  had  a  genial,  kin{ 
and  generous  heart.  He  never  meant  more 
than  he  said,  and  knew  no  revenge.  A  lion  in 
public  life,  he  was  a  lamb  at  home^  He  was 
eminently  social  in  his  disposition,  a  great  lover 
of  poetry  and  music,  an  affectionate  husband 
and  father.  He  liked  to  play  with  his  children, 
and  to  gather  with  them  in  childlike  Joy  arouna 
the  Christmas  tree.  He  wrote  to  his  "  Johnny'* 
from  Ooburg  in  1530,  during  the  important 
proceedings  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg:  *^ Mercy 
and  peace  in  Christ,  my  dear  fittle  son.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  you  learn  your  lessons  well 
and  prav  diligently.  Go  on,  my  child.  When 
I  come  Lome  I  will  bring  you  a  pretty  fairing. 
I  know  a  very  pretty,  delightful  garden,  and  in 
it  there  are  a  great  many  children,  all  dressed 
in  little  golden  coats,  picking  up  nice  apples, 
and  pears,  and  cherries,  and  plums,  under  the 
trees.  And  they  sing  and  jump  about,  and  are 
very  merry ;  and  beside  they  have  got  beautiful 
little  horses,  with  golden  bridles  and  silver  sad- 
dles. The  gardener  told  me:  'These  are  chil- 
dren who  love  to  pray,  to  learn  their  lessons, 
and  to  obey.'  Then  I  said :  'Dear  sir,  I  have  a 
little  son  called  Johnny  Luther ;  may  he  come 
into  this  garden  too  ?'  And  the  man  said :  *  If  he 
loves  to  pray  and  learn  his  lessons,  and  is  good, 
he  may.' "  In  his  letters  to  his  wife  and  fHends 
he  lays  open  his  whole  heart,  and  gives  free 
vent  to  his  native  wit,  harmless  humor,  and 
childlike  playfulness  and  drollery.  His  *'  Table 
Talk,"  though  by  no  means  all  genuine,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  of 
books,  a  singular  mixture  of  the  wildest  para- 
doxes, conceits,  superstitions,  and  freaks  of  fkncy, 
with  good  sense,  sound  views,  and  excellent  ad- 
vice. Men  of  genuine  humor  are  always  seri- 
ous at  bottom,  and  often  subject  to  mental  gloom 
and  melancholy.  So  was  Lnther,  especially  dur- 
ing his  monastic  life  and  his  latter  years.  '*  The 
basis  of  his  life,"  says  Thomas  Carlyle  in  his 
sketch  of  Luther  in  "  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship," 
'^  was  sadness,  earnestness.  In  his  latter  days, 
after  all  triumphs  and  victories,  he  expresses 
himself  heartily  weary  of  living;  he  considers 
that  God  alone  can  and  will  regulate  the  course 
things  are  taking,  and  that  perhaps  the  day  of 
judgment  is  not  far.  As  for  him,  he  longs  for 
one  thins :  that  God  would  release  him  from  his 
labor  ana  let  him  depart  and  be  at  rest  They 
understand  little  of  the  man  who  cite  this  in 
discredit  of  him  1    I  will  call  this  Luther  a  true 
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great  man;  great  in  intellect,  in  oourage,  affeo- 
tion,  and  integrity;  one  of  onr  most  lovaUe 
and  precioofl  men.  ...  A  right  spiritoal  hero 
and  prophet;  onoe  more  a  trae  son  of  nature 
and  fiu3t,  for  whom  these  centaries,  and  many 
that  are  to  come  yet,  will  be  thankful  to  heaven." 
The  controlling  element  in  Luther's  character 
and  the  motive  power  of  all  his  writings  and 
actions  was  his  piety,  his  strong  faith  in  God 
and  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  tibe  gospel.  He 
was  emphatically  a  man  of  prayer,  and  lived  in 
the  Scriptures  as  few  men  ever  did.  In  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  and  the  sacraments,  and 
in  matters  of  worship,  outward  organization,  and 
usages,  he  adhered  much  more  closely  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  than 
eitherZwingli  or  Oalvin ;  but  in  what  constitutes 
the  essence  of  Protestantism  he  was  as  dedded 
as  any  of  his  fellow  reformers.  The  absolute 
supremacy  of  Gk)d^s  word,  and  justification  of 
free  grace  by  faith  alone,  were  the  pillars  of  his 
theology  and  religion. — ^The  works  of  Luther 
are  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  German,  and  con- 
sist of  sermons,  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
espeoially  on  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  and  Galatians, 
polemictd  tracts  against  Roman  Oatholioa,  fana- 
tics, Zwinglians,  Erasmus,  Henry  YHL,  &o.,  and 
a  great  many  letters.  He  composed  also  a 
number  of  standard  hymns  and  tunes,  partly 
orimnal,  partly  free  versions  and  adaptations  of 
Psums  and  old  Latin  hymns;  and  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  German  church  po- 
etiy  and  music,  which  is  richer  than  that  of  any 
other  nation.  His  most  famous  hymn  is  the 
Em^futeBurg  ist  uruer  Gott^  the  war  song  of 
the  reformation,  written  in  1629  on  the  basis 
of  the  46th  Psalm,  and  often  rendered  into  Engp- 
lish  (by  Oarlyle,  Mills,  Miss  Oatharine  Wink- 
worth,  Dr.  Bunting,  Massie,  Heyl,  and  others). 
But  his  most  important  and  useful  work  is  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  commenced  in  1621, 
continued  with  the  assistance  of  Melanchthon, 
Bugenhagen  (Pomeranus),  and  Oruciger,  and 
completed  in  1684.  It  threw  all  the  previous 
German  versions  into  entire  forgetfulness,  as- 
sisted immensely  in  the  spread  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  in  spite  of  its  many  obscurities  and  in- 
accuracies remains  to  this  day  in  general  use 
'among  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  German 
tongue.  It  bears  a  similar  relation  to  German 
literature  to  that  which  the  common  English  ver- 
sion bears  to  English  literature  and  church  life. 
Though  less  accurate,  it  is  a  more  gigantic  work 
as  to  labor  and  perseverance,  if  we  consider  that 
it  was  made  nearly  a  century  earlier,  almost  sin- 
gle-handed, and  "Without  the  aid  of  later  gram- 
mars, dictionaries,  and  commentaries,  while  the 
English  version  is  the  product  of  tlie  united  labor 
not  only  of  the  47  divmes  appointed  by  James  I., 
but  of  three  generations,  as  represented  by  Tyn- 
dale,  Ooverdale,  Cranmer^s  Bible,  the  Geneva 
Bible,  and  the  Bishops*  Bible.  Luther  some- 
times sat  with  his  colleagues  one  and  two  weeks 
over  a  single  obscure  passage  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  even  em- 
ployed butchers  to  dissect  animals  in  his  pres- 


ence, that  he  might  propterly  nnderstand  and  ae- 
ourately  render  the  various  sacrifi<»al  temn  in 
the  Levitical  code. — We  have  6  complete  edi- 
tions of  Lnther's  works,  of  which  the  best  are 
those  of  Walch  (34  vols.  4to.,  HaUe,  1740-'68}and 
Pkxshmann  and  Irmischer  (68  vols.  8vo.,  maa^ 
en^  1826-'60).  The  latter  gives  the  works  in  Aeir 
original  Latin  or  German,  and  adds  all  the  writ- 
ings which  had  appeared  since  Walch.  The  beit 
and  cheapest  selection  of  his  works,  containing 
all  his  more  important  writings,  with  instmetlve 
introductions  and  notes,  is  the  one  edited  by 
Dr.  Otto  von  Gerlach  (last  ed.,  24  vds.,  Berlin, 
1869).  Dr.  Bamas  Sears  has  published,  witk 
valuable  philological  notes,  "Select  Treatiseeof 
Luther,^  containhig  his  mrst  *'  Address  to  the 
German  Nobility,"  his  "Address  in  behalf  of 
Oommon  Schools,"  and  his  "  Exposition  of  tiie 
14th  Chapter  ofSt  John"  (Andover,  1846),whidk 
may  give  the  American  reader  a  pretty  gim  idea 
of  the  genius  and  style  of  the  German  reformer. 
The  letters  of  Luther,  which  famish  the  noA 
authentic  materials  for  an  almost  complete  biog- 
raphy, were  separately  edited  by  Dr.  De  Wette 
(6  vols.,  Berlin,  1826-*8,  to  which  a  sopplemen- 
tary  volume  was  added  by  Seidemann  in  1856). 
The  "•  Table  Talk"  was  first  collected  by  Aori- 
faber  (1666),  and  then  by  Sehieccer  (1677). 
The  best  edition  is  by  FOrstemann  and  Bindsd 
(4  vols.,  Berlin,  1844r-'8).  Of  tlie  very  nume^ 
one  biographies  of  Luther  we  mention  those  by 
Melanchthon,  EUtoria  ds  Vita  et  AetU  Lutim 
(1646) ;  Mathesius,  EUtorie  wn  Dr.  M,  Lutket^i 
Anfanffy  Lehre,  Lebm  und  Sterben  (1566);  Sel- 
neccer  (1676);  Keil  (1746);  Ukert  (1817); 
Stange  (1886);  G.  Pfizer  (18S6);  Jnrgens  (8 
vok.,  1846  et  9eq.\  by  far  the  most  elaborate  and 
learned  of  all,  but  not  yet  complete,  reaching 
only  fi-om  1488  to  1617 ;  Meurer  (1860-'62),  to 
a  great  extent  in  Luther's  own  words;  Edioig 
and  Gelzer  (1861 ;  republished  in  New  Torl^ 
1867,  in  the  transktion  of  Hare  and  Wm 
Winkworth).  The  French  work  of  Andm,  Id  % 
volumes  (also  translated  into  English),  is  writtes 
from  a  Koman  CathoHo  point  of  view.  Tbe 
Memoirea  by  Michelet  (Paris,  1867)  are  liwly 
but  superficial,  and  too  much  based  upon  tba 
»'  Table  Talk."  The  first  volumes  of  Merled'An- 
bign6's  popular  ^'  History  of  the  Reformation" 
are  mostly  occupied  with  LuUier,  and  by  their 
immense  circulation  have  done  more  perhaps  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  his  early  life  and  labors 
in  England  and  America  than  any  other  recent 
work.  Of  English  and  American  writere,  we 
must  mention  Thomas  Oarlyle,  Coleridge,  Arch- 
deacon Hare  (first  in  a  very  long  note  to  his 
"Mission  of  the  Comforter^"  afterward  sepjr 
rately  published),  and  Bamas  Sears  (^  Life  of 
Luther,  with  si>ecial  refi»rence  to  his  Yooth, 
American  Sunday  school  union,  PhiladdphM^ 
1860),  as  those  who  have  best  understood  tin 
appreciated  the  character  of  the  German  re- 
former, and  successfully  vindicated  him  agvn^ 
the  depreciating  criticisms  of  Hallam,  £^  WillijUB 
Hamilton,  and  several  traotarian  divines,  l^* 
Tulloch,  also,  in  his  '*  Leaders  of  the  Befoona- 
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tlon/'  repnbliBhed  in  Boston  (1S50X  c^ves  a 
highly  ealogifltio  sketoh  of  Lather.  The  hymns 
of  Lather  have  been  trandated  by  B.  Maasie, 
and  in  part  also  by  H.  Hills,  in  Eora  Oermam" 
ccB^  and  Miss  Oatbarine  Winkworth  in  the  two 
series  of  Lyra  Gemumica^  repnblished  in  New 
York  (1868).  Of  his  oommentari^  we  have 
English  traittlations  of  those  on  Genesis,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  the  first  Epistle  of 
Su  Peter.  Bat  generally  speaking  the  style  of 
Lather,  especii^ly  the  German,  is  so  thoroaghly 
ori^sJ^  idiomatio,  hearty,  and  characteristicL 
that  it  baffles  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced 
translators.  Ooleridge,  in  his  *' Table  Talk,'' 
says :  "  Biz  volames  of  translated  selections  from 
Lather's  works,  two  being  from  his  'Letters,' 
woold  be  a  delightM  work.  The  translator 
shoald  be  a  man  deeply  imbaed  with  his  Bible, 
with  the  En^^h  writers  from  Henry  YII.  to 
Edward  YL,  the  Scotch  divines  of  the  16th 
oentary,  and  with  the  old  racy  German."  In 
*'  The  Friend"  he  calls  this  task  not  only  diffi- 
cult, bat  *'  scarcely  possible  for  any  man,  how- 
ever great  his  talents  in  other  respects,  whose 
fkvorite  reading  has  not  lain  among  the  English 
writers  from  Edward  YL  to  Charles  I." 

LUTHEBAN  OHUBOH.  The  Lutheran 
church  has  been  known  by  yarioos  titles.  Her 
own  earliest  preference  was  for  the  name 
** Evangelical"  (1525),  and  many  of  her  most 
devoted  sons  have  insisted  on  giving  her  this 
name  without  any  addition.  At  the  diet  of 
Spire  (1529)  her  confessors  received  the  name 
of  Protestants,  which  continaed  to  be  the  diplo- 
matic style  of  the  church  till  the  peace  of  West* 
phalia  (1648),  and  which  to  a  large  extent  in 
Earopean  usage  is  still  confined  to  the  Luther- 
ans. In  Poland  and  Austria  her  official  titie  is 
''Ohuroh  of  the  Augsburg  Oonfession."  The 
name  Lutheran  was  &rst  used  by  Eck  when  he 
published  the  bull  against  Luther,  and  was  ap- 
plied to  all  who  took  part  against  the  pope. 
Luther  strongly  disapproved  of  the  name,  and 
the  church,  while,  to  avoid  the  confusion  which 
would  arise  if  it  was  laid  aside,  she  tolerates  it, 
does  so  with  a  protest  against  the  misapprehen- 
sion the  name  might  create,  that  she  concedes  to 
Luther  any  other  position  tnan  that  of  a  witness 
for  the  truth.  As  distinct  on  the  one  side  from 
the  Boman  Oatholic  church,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  various  Protestant  bodies,  she  is  known 
as  the  **  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ohurch."  I. 
DocTKiKB.  In  the  three  general  ereeds  and  in 
the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  (1580)  the 
Lutheran  church  has  a  bond  of  her  distinctive 
life  throughout  the  entire  world.  As  a  farther 
development  of  her  doctrines,  the  larger  part  of 
the  church  recognizes  the  confessional  charac- 
ter of  the  '*  Apology  for  the  Oonfession"  (1580), 
the  larger  and  smaller  catechisms  of  Lutiier 
(1529),  the  Smalcald  articles  (1587),  and  the 
Concordia  Formula  (1577),  all  which  were  is- 
sued together  in  1580,  with  a  preface  signed  by 
51  princes,  and  by  the  official  representatives 
of  85  cities.  The  whole  collection  bore  the 
title  of  the  '*Book  of  Oonoord."    The  fonda* 


mental  doctrine  of  the  Lathersn  churoa  is  that 
we  are  justified  before  God,  not  through  any 
merit  of  our  own,  but  by  his  tender  mercy, 
through  Mth  in  his  Son.  The  depravity  of 
man  is  total  in  its  extent,  and  his  will  has  no 

C'tive  ability  in  the  work  of  salvation,  but 
the  negative  ability  of  ceasing  its  resistance^ 
Jesus  Ohrist  oflTered  a  proper  vicarious  and  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice.  Faith  in  Ohrist  preisupposes 
a  true  penitence.  The  renewed  man  co- works 
with  the  Spirit  of  God.  Sanctification  is  pro* 
gressive,  and  never  reaches  absolute  perfection 
m  this  life.  The  Holy  Spirit  works  through 
the  Word  and  the  sacraments,  which  alone,  in 
the  proper  sense,  are  means  of  grace.  Both  the  . 
Wora  and  the  sacraments  bring  a  positive  grace 
which  is  ofEbred  to  all  who  receive  them  out- 
wardly, and  which  is  actually  imparted  to  all 
who  have  ftith  to  embrace  it.  Lather,  in  con* 
sequence  of  his  rigid  training  in  the  Augustinian 
theolo^,  had  maintuned  at  an  earlier  period 
a  particular  election,  a  view  which  he  grad- 
ually abandoned.  The  views  of  Arminius  him- 
self in  regard  to  the  five  points  were  formed 
under  Lutheran  influences,  and  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  the  Lutheran  church ; 
but  on  many  points  in  the  developed  system  now 
known  as  Arminianism,  the  Lutheran  church 
has  no  affinity  whatever  with  it,  and  on  these 
points  would  sympathize  far  more  with  Oalvin- 
ism.  The  ^*Form  of  Ooncord"  touches  the 
five  points  almost  purely  on  their  practical  sides, 
and  on  them  arrays  itself  against  Oalvinism 
rather  by  the  negation  of  the  inferences  which 
result  logically  from  that  system  than  by  express 
condemnation  of  its  ftmdamental  theory  in  its 
abstract  form.  In  the  United  States  the  doc- 
trinal test  varies  in  strictness  in  different  synods, 
from  an  ex  animo  subscription  to  the  whole 
body  of  symbols,  down  to  the  mere  declaration, 
after  the  somewhat  vague  formula  recommended 
by  the  general  synod,  that  the  fundamental  doc* 
trines  of  the  Word  of  God  are  taught  in  a  man- 
ner substantially  correct  in  the  doctrinal  articles 
of  the  Augsburg  Oonfession.  The  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church  regards  the  Word  of  GokI,  the 
canonical  Scriptures,  as  the  absolute  and  only 
law  of  faith  and  of  life.  Whatever  is  undefined 
by  its  letter  or  its  spirit  is  the  subject  of  Ohris- 
tian  liberty,  and  pertains,  not  to  the  sphere  of 
conscience,  bat  to  that  of  order;  no  power  may 
enjoin  upon  the  church  as  necessary  what  God 
has  forbidden,  or  has  passed  by  in  silence,  as 
none  may  forbid  her  to  hold  what  God  has 
enjoined  upon  her,  or  to  practise  what  by  his 
silence  he  has  left  to  her  freedom.  Jast  as 
firmly  as  she  holds  upon  the  one  hand  that  the 
Bible  is  the  rule  of  faith,  and  not  a  confession 
of  it,  she  holds  on  the  other  that  the  creed  is  a 
confesdon  of  faith  and  not  the  rule  of  it.  The 
creeds  are  simply  the  testimony  of  the  charch 
to  the  truths  she  holds;  but  as  it  is  the  trath 
they  confess,  she  of  necessity  regards  those  who 
reject  the  truth  confessed  in  the  creed,  as  re- 
jecting the  truth  set  forth  in  the  Word.  While, 
therefore,  it  is  as  true  of  the  Lutheran  church 
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as  of  any  other  that  when  she  lays  her  hand 
upon  the  Bible  she  gives  the  command :  '*  Be- 
lieyeP'  and  when  she  lays  it  on  the  confession, 
she  puts  the  question :  **  Do  you  believe?''  it  is 
also  tme,  that  when  a  man  replies  **  No"  to  the 
question,  she  considers  him  as  thereby  giving 
evideooe  that  he  has  not  obeyed  the  command. 
Very  great  misrepresentations  have  been  made 
in  regard  to  certain  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church,  which  it  may  be  well  to  no- 
tice. No  doctrine  can  be  charged  upon  her  as 
a  church  unless  it  is  set  forth  in  a  confession  to 
idiich  she  gives  a  universal  recognition.  The 
only  creeds  which  have  this  attribute  are  the 
Qdcnmenical  creeds  and  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
1.  Baptum.  The  Lutheran  church  holds  that  it 
is  necessary  to  salvation  to  be  bom  again  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit  (John  iii.  6,  and  Augs- 
burg Confession,  arts.  ii.  and  ix.);  but  she  holds 
that  this  necessity  is  ordinary,  not  absolute,  or 
without  exception ;  that  the  contempt  of  the 
sacrament,  not  the  want  of  it,  condemns,  and 
that  though  God  binds  us  to  the  means,  he  does 
not  bind  his  own  mercy  by  them.  From  the 
time  of  Luther  to  the  present  hour  the  Lutheran 
theologians  have  maintained  the  salvability  and 
actual  salvation  of  in&nts  dyins  unbaptized. 
The  rest  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
as  a  whole,  is  involved  in  her  confessing  with 
the  Nicene  creed  '^one  baptism  for  the  remis- 
sion of  ^ns,"  and  that  through  it  the  grace  of 
God  is  offered ;  that  children  are  to  be  baptized, 
and  that  being  thus  committed  to  God  they  are 
graciously  received  by  him.  At  the  same  time 
s^e  rejects  the  theory  of  the  Anabaptists,  that 
infants  unbaptized  have  salvation  because  of 
their  personal  innocence,  and  maintains  that  the 
nature  with  which  we  are  bom  requires  a 
change,  which  must  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  before  we  can  enter  heaven  (A.  C,  arts. 
ix.  and  ii.),  and  that  infants  are  saved  by  the 
application  of  Christ's  redemptory  work.  2. 
Vontubstantiatian.  The  charge  that  the  Lu- 
tiieran  church  holds  this  doctrine  has  been  re- 
peated times  without  number,  although  her 
theologians  without  a  dissenting  voice  repudiate 
both  the  name  and  the  thing,  in  whole  and  in 
every  one  of  its  parts.  In  the  ^'  Wittenberg  Con 
cord"  (1686),  prepared  and  signed  by  Luther 
and  the  other  leaaers  in  the  church,  it  is  said: 
**We  deny  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation, 
as  we  do  also  denv  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  locaUy  mdnded  in  the  bread.^'  The 
"Form  of  Concord"  says:  "We  utterly  r^ect 
and  condemn  the  doctrine  of  a  Capernaitish  eat- 
ing of  the  body  of  Christy  which  after  so  many 
protestations  on  our  part  is  maliciously  imputed 
to  us;  the  manducation  is  not  a  thing  of  the 
senses  or  of  reason,  but  supernatural,  mysterious, 
and  incomprehensible.  The  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  supper  is  not  of  a  physical  nature,  nor 
earthly,  nor  Capernaitish,  and  yetitismost  trae." 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  ample  tes- 
timony of  the  same  kind  from  writers  of  other 
communions.  Dr.  Waterland,  in  his  work  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist^  speaks  thus: 


"As  to  Lutherans  and  Calvinista,  however 
widely  they  may  appear  to  differ  in  words  ^d 
names,  yet  their  ideas  seem  all  to  concentre  in 
what  I  have  mentioned.  The  Lutheraiu  deny 
every  article  almost  which  they  are  oommoDly 
charged  with  by  their  adversaries.  They  dis- 
own assumption  of  the  elements  into  the  bn- 
manity  of  Christ,  as  likewise  augmentatioii  and 
impanation,  yea,  and  consubstantiation  and  con- 
comitancy ;  and  if  it  be  asked,  at  length,  whit 
they  admit  and  abide  by,  it  is  a  sacrsmentsl 
union,  not  a  corporeal  presence."  D'Aobign^ 
says :  "  The  doctrines  (on  the  Lord's  sapper) 
of  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  were  ooDfflde^ 
ed  in  ancient  times  as  different  views  of  the 
same  trath.  If  Luther  had  yielded  (at  Mt^ 
burg),  it  might  have  been  feared  that  the  chnrch 
would  fall  into  the  extreme  of  rationalism.  . . . 
Taking  Luther  in  his  best  moments,  we  behold 
merely  an  essential  unity  and  a  secondary  direr 
sity  in  the  two  parties."  8.  Ubiquity,  The  Lu- 
theran church  holds  that  the  essential  attribntes 
of  the  divine  and  of  the  human  natures  in  Christ 
are  inseparable  fhim  them,  and  that  therefore 
the  attributes  of  the  one  can  never  be  the  attri- 
butes of  the  other.  But  a  large  part  of  her 
greatest  theologians  hold  also  that  as  his  hmnsn 
nature  is  taken  into  personal  union  with  the 
divine,  it  is  in  consequence  of  that  union  ren- 
dered present  through  the  divine,  wherever  the 
divine  is;  that  is,  that  the  human  natnre  of 
Christ,  which  as  to  its  finite  presence  is  in  hea- 
ven, is  in  another  sen*^  everywhere  present 
"  Our  church  r^ects  and  condemns  the  error 
that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  locally  ex- 

Cded  in  all  places  of  heaven  and  earth,  or 
become  an  infinite  essence.''  ("Form of 
Concord,"  pp.  548,  696.)  "  If  we  speak  of  geo- 
metric locality  and  space,  the  humamty  of  Christ 
is  not  everywhere."  *•  In  its  proper  sense  it 
can  be  said  with  trath,  Christ  is  on  earth  or  in 
his  supper  only  according  to  his  divine  nature, 
to  wit,  in  the  sense  that  the  humanity  of  OhriA 
by  its  own  natnre  cannot  be  except  in  one  place, 
but  has  the  majesty  (of  co-presence)  only  from 
the  divhiity."  "When  the  word  corporeal  is 
used  of  the  mode  of  presence,  and  is  equivalent 
to  local,  we  afSrm  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  in 
heaven  and  not  on  earth."  '*  Of  a  local  presence 
of  the  body  of  Christ  in,  with,  or  under  the 
bread,  there  never  was  any  controversy  betvetfi 
the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists ;  that  local  pres- 
ence we  expressly  reject  and  condemn  in  all  ' 
onr  writings.  But  a  local  absence  does  not  pre- 
vent a  sacramental  presence,  which  ia  depen- 
dent on  the  communication  of  the  divine  ma- 
jesty.*' (Colloq.  Mompelgart,  Tftbingen,  15H) 
4.  The  lord^t  Day.  The  Augsburg  Ooirfcsflon 
touches  on  this  subject  only  incidentally  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  church  power.  « 
teaches  that  the  Jewish  sabbath  is  abolished; 
that  the  necessity  of  observing  the  first  day  of 
the  week  rests  not  upon  the  supposition  that 
such  observance  has  in  itself  a  Justi^ing  powtft 
but  on  the  religions  wants  of  men.  It  treses 
moreover  that  the  Lord's  day  is  of  apostolic  m- 
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stitQtion.    The  judgment  of  the  great  theolo- 

g'ans  of  the  church,  almost  witliont  exception, 
lb  been  that  the  sabbath  was  iustitated  at  the 
creation  of  man :  that  the  generic  idea  of  devot- 
ing one  day  of  the  week  to  rest  from  labor  and 
to  religions  duties  pertains  to  the  entire  race 
through  all  time ;  and  that  the  law  of  the  sab- 
bath, so  far  as  it  is  not  determinative  and  typi- 
cal, is  bindiuff  on  Christians.  ("  The  Lutheran 
Ohurch  and  the  Divine  Oblkntion  of  the  Lord's 
Day,"  by  the  Rev.  0.  P.  Krauth,  1866.)— At 
times,  especially  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  there  arose  controversies,  the 
most  im^rtant  of  which  were  :  1,  the  Philip- 
istic,  arising  from  the  excessive  desire  of  Me- 
lancbthon  and  his  school  to  harmonize  with  the 
Roman  Oatholics  and  the  Reformed ;  2,  the  anti- 
nomistic  (1687-^40,  1556),  caused  by  the  effort 
of  Agricola  to  introduce  what  has  been  called  a 
'^Pelagiaoism  of  the  gospel ;''  8,  the  Osiandrian 
(1560-^67),  so  called  from  Osiander,  who  con- 
founded saoctification  with  justification ;  4,  the 
adiaphoristic  (1548-'55),  (see  Adiaphoba)  ;  5,  the 
.  M^joristio  (1651-^52),  on  the  necessity  of  good 
works;  6,  the  synergistic  (1555-^67),  on  the  co- 
operation of  the  human  will  in  conversion,  in 
the  course  of  which  Flacius  spoke  of  original 
sin  as  substantial,  not  aocidentai;  7,  the  Crypto- 
Oalvinistic  (1552-74).  The  view  of  Oalvin  in 
regard  to  the  Lord's  supper  was  so  much  pro- 
founder  than  that  of  Zwingli  (which  Oalvin 
stronglv  condemned),  and  indeed  in  some  aspects 
so  Lutheraniziug,  that  Melanchthon,  without 
abandouing  the  Lutheran  view,  thought  that 
Calvin's  might  be  tolerated,  and  the  points  of 
difference  ignored  in  the  confessions.  This  posi- 
tion was  assailed  by  the  stricter  Lutherans.  In 
the  course  of  controversy  the  more  general  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  person  of  Christ  were 
discussed.  All  these  questions  were  settled  in  the 
"  Form  of  Concord  "  (1677).  So  deeply  was  the 
ohurch  grounded  in  fundamental  unity  of  faith, 
that  none  of  these  controversies^  violent  as 
some  of  tliem  were,  were  able  to  rend  it  into 
denominational  fra^^ents.  The  subsequent  con- 
troversies have  been  on  syncretism  (1656),  pie- 
tism (1686),  and  rationalism  (1761),  and  those 
connected  with  the  union  and  the  revival  of 
Lutheranism  (from  1817,  Harms's  Thesei^  to  the 
present  hour). — Many  learned  writers  of  differ- 
ent denominations  have  found  nothing  in  Uie 
doctrines  or  usages  of  Lutherans  to  prevent  a 
union  between  them  and  other  Protestants, 
Claude,  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  the 
French  Reformed  church,  says :  ^*  Those  of  the 
Augsbunp  Confession  (who  are  called  Lutherans) 
are  in  difference  with  us  only  about  the  point  or 
the  real  presence,  and  about  some  questions  of 
the  schools  which  we  cannot  yet  impute  to  their 
whole  body;  and  as  for  the  rest,  they  reject 
with  us  the  invocation  of  saints,  religious  wor* 
ship  of  images^  human  satisfactions,  indulgences, 
purgatory,  worship  of  relics,  the  public  service 
m  an  unknown  tongue,  the  merit  of  good  works, 
ta'ansubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  l^e 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  opinion  of  the  in- 


&llibility  of  the  church,  and  the  principle  of 
blind  obedience  to  the  dedsions  of  councils. 
They  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  only 
rule  of  faith ;  they  carefully  practise  the  read- 
ing of  them ;  they  own  their  sufficiency ;  they 
Ix^eve  their  authority,  independent  of  that  or 
the  church ;  they  distinctly  explain  the  doctrine 
of  iustification,  and  that  of  the  use  of  the  law, 
and  its  distinction  from  the  gospel ;  they  do  not 
conceive  amiss  of  the  naturp  of  faith,  and  that 
of  good  works ;  and  as  for  popular  superstitions, 
we  can  scarce  see  any  reign  among  them." 
(*^  Defence  of  the  Reformation."  1678,  translated 
by  T.  B.,  London,  1816,  vol.  i.  p.  291.)  IL 
DiYiNB  WoBSHip.  The  Lutheran  church  regards 
preaching  as  an  indispensable  part  of  divine  ser- 
vice. All  worship  is  to  be  in  the  vernacular ; 
the  wants  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  reason 
are  to  be  met.  Whatever  of  the  past  is  spirit- 
ual, beautiful,  and  appropriate,  is  to  be  retain- 
ed. The  church  year,  with  its  great  festivals, 
is  kept.  With  various  national  diversities  there 
is  a  substantial  agreement  in  the  liturgical  ser- 
vices of  the  Lutheran  church  throughout  almost 
all  the  world.  The  hymns  are  sung  by  all  the 
people  with  the  organ  accompaniment.  The 
clergymen  in  their  official  functions  wear  a  dis- 
tinctive dress,  usually  a  black  robe,  with  the 
bands.  A  preparatory  service  precedes  commu- 
nion. The  doctrine  and  practice  of  auricular 
confession  were  r^ected  at  the  beginning.  The 
"  private  confession,"  which  was  established  in 
some  parts  of  the  church,  involves  no  enumera- 
tion or  confession  of  particular  sins  whatever, 
unless  the  communicant  desires  to  speak  of  them ; 
and  the  "private  absolution"  is  simply  the  an- 
nunciation of  the  gospel  promise  with  the  gos- 
pel conditions  to  the  mdividual  penitent.  But 
even  in  this  form  private  confession  has  either 
never  been  practised,  or  has  ceased  in  most  parts 
of  the  church.  The  practice  of  exorcism  in 
baptism,  simply  as  a  rite  long  established,  and 
which  might  be  tolerated  if  regarded  merely  as 
a  symbolical  representation  of  the  doctrine  that 
our  nature  is  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  was 
practised  in  parts  of  the  ohurch,  but  has  fidlen 
almost  everywhere  into  oblivion.  Persons  are 
received  to  the  communion  of  the  church  by 
confirmation  performed  by  the  pastor.  "  The 
Lutheran  church,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff, 
**  draws  the  fine  arts  into  the  service  of  religion, 
and  has  produced  a  body  of  hymns  and  chorals, 
which,  in  richness,  power,  and  unction,  surpasses 
the  hymnology  of  all  other  churches  in  the 
world."  In  the  United  States  wider  extremes 
in  the  mode  of  worship  in  the  Lutheran  church 
sometimes  exist  in  a  single  locality,  than  can  be 
found  within  her  whole  communion  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  diversity  is  deeply 
lamented,  and  earnest  efforts  are  making  to  in- 
troduce greater  uniformity  of  usage.  III.  Con- 
BTiTTjTioN  OF  THE  Chxtboh.  Many  embarrassing 
circumstances  prevented  the  Lutlieran  church 
from  developing  her  life  as  perfectly  in  her 
church  constitution  as  in  her  doctrines  and  wor* 
ship.    The  idea  of  tlie  universal  priesthood  of 
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«31  bdkTen  at  onoe  overthrew  the  doctrine  of  a 
distinction  of  essence  between  dergj  and  laity. 
The  ministry  is  not  an  order,  bnt  it  is  a  divinely 
appointed  office,  to  which  men  must  be  rightly 
caUed.  No  imparity  exists  by  divine  right ;  a 
hierarchical  organization  is  unchristian,  bnt  a 
gradation  (bishops,  superintendents,  provosts) 
may  be  observed,  as  a  thing  of  human  right 
only.  The  government  by  consistories  has  been 
very  general  In  Denmark  Evangelical  bishops 
took  the  place  of  Ihe  Roman  Catnolic  prelates 
who  were  deposed.  In  Sweden  the  bishops  em- 
braced the  reformation,  and  thus  secured  m  that 
country  an  ^^  apostolic  succession"  in  the  high 
church  sense ;  though,  on  the  principles  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  alike  where  she  has  as  where 
she  has  not  such  a  succession,  it  is  not  regarded 
as  essential  even  to  the  order  of  the  church. 
The  ultimate  source  of  power  is  in  the  congre- 
gations, that  is,  in  the  pastor  and  other  officers 
and  the  people  of  the  single  communions.  The 
right  to  choose  a  pastor  belongs  to  the  people, 
who  may  exercise  it  by  direct  vote,  or  delegate 
it  to  thev  representatives.  Synods  possess  such 
powers  as  the  congregations  delegate  to  them. 
"Ministers  are  related  to  congregations,  not 
as  their  servants,  but  as  the  servants  of  the 
church ;"  and  even  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  congregational  principle  has  been  more  radi- 
cally developed  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Lu- 
theran church,  "the  synod  to  which  pastors 
belong  has  the  entire  jurisdiction  over  them.^' 
("  Formula  of  the  Lutheran  Church,"  ch.  iii.  8.) 
In  the  United  States  there  are  86  synods,  26  of 
which  are  connected  with  the  general  synod. 
Absolute  ministerial  parity  is  maintained,  and 
lay  representation  is  universal ;  but  many  vital 
points  of  church  organization  are  enturely  un- 
settled, and  the  doctrine  that  synods  are  "  mere- 
ly advisory  bodies"  is  often  pressed  in  a  way 
that  tends  to  anarchy.  The  constitutional  now- 
ers  of  the  ^neral  synod  are  very  few ;  ana  the 
feeling  is  increasing  that  a  stronger  and  more 
centralizing  government  is  needed  by  the  church. 
IV.  Thbolooioal  SoixNOE  flourished  in  the  16th 
century  most  of  all  in  the  universities  of  Wit- 
tenberg, Ttkbingen,  Strasbourg,  Marburg,  and 
Jena.  To  this  era  belong  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
Flacins,  Chemnitz,  Brentius,  and  ChytrsBUs.  In 
the  17th  century  occur  the  names  of  Glassius, 
Pfeifier,  Erasmus  Schmidt,  Hakspan,  Geier,  Seb. 
Schmidt,  Calovius;  in  dogmatics,  Hutter,  Ger- 
hard, Quenstedt,  Calixtns,  Hunnius;  in  church 
history,  Bechenberg,  Ittig,  Sagittarius,  Secken- 
dorf^  and  Arnold.  In  the  18th  century,  L6- 
Bpher  closes  the  ancient  school,  and  the  pietistic 
school,  practical  rather  than  scientific,  is  illus- 
trated by  Lange.  The  conservative  pietistic, 
avoiding  the  faults  of  the  others  and  combining 
their  virtues,  embraces  Hollazins,  Starck,  Bud- 
dens,  Cyprian,  J.  C.  Wolf^  Weismann,  Deyling, 
Carpzov,  J.  H.  and  C.  B.  Micbaelis,  J.  G. 
Walch,  F&ff,  Mosheim,  Bengel,  and  Crusius. 
The  school  which  treated  theology  after  the 
philosophical  method  of  Wolf  numbers  8.  J. 
Baumgarten,  Beinbeok,  and  Carpzov;  to  the 


transitioDal  school  belong  Emesti,  J.  D.  1& 
ohaelis,  Semler,  who  prepared  the  way  for  ra- 
tionalism, and  ZdUner ;  the  principal  memben 
of  the  rationalistic  school  wereGriesbach,  Eoppe, 
J.  G.  RosenmOUer,  Eichhorn,  Gabler,  BerthoMt^ 
Henke,  l^ittler,  Eberhard,  and  A.  H.  Niemejer. 
Of  the  supranaturalistic  school,  abandoning  the 
ancient  orthodoxy  in  various  degrees,  hot  still 
maintaining  more  or  less  of  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity,  are  Morus^  Doderleln,  Seller,  Starr, 
Enapp,  Reinhard,  Lilienthal,  and  ECppen;  and 
in  church  history,  SchrOckh,  C.  W.  F.  Walcb, 
St&udlin,  and  Planck.  The  founder  of  the  LntlM^ 
an  theology  of  the  19th  century  was  Schleienni- 
cher  (diea  1884),  the  greatest  of  the  defenden 
of  the  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Keform* 
ed  churches  of  Germany.  (See  UmnED  Etas* 
exLioAL  Chuboh.)  Keander  may  be  classed  aa 
pietistic  supranatnralist,  De  Wette  as  historioo- 
critical  rationalist,  Hase  as  philosophico-nsthet- 
Ic  rationalist    The  chief  defenders  of  the  tuI- 

Sar  rationalism  are  Rohr,  Paulus,  Wegschei- 
er,  Bretschneider,  and  Ammon ;  of  historioo- 
oritical  rationalism,  Winer,  Fritzsche^  Oredner, 
Schulz,  Von  Colin,  Gesenius,  Tncb,  Enobel, 
Hupfeld,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Bertheau,  and  Lengertca 
The  rational  supranaturalistic  school  is  repre- 
sented by  Tzschirner,  Tittmann,  C.  F.K  Rosen- 
mtdler,  and  Baumgarten-Grusius ;  snpranatnrai- 
ism  proper,  or  suprarationalism,  by  E.  G.  Beagel, 
Flat^  Heubner,  Angnsti,  Hahn,  Bohmer;  pietis- 
tic snpranaturalism  by  Tholuck  (who  has  ap- 
proached more  closely  of  late  to  a  thoroagbly 
Lutheran  position),  Hengstenberg,  OlsbanseD, 
Sder,  Havemick,  Steiger,  and  Bunsen  in  his 
early  position,  now  a  rationalist.  The  r^re- 
sentatives  of  the  "  new"  or  "  German"  theology, 
of  the  school  of  Schleiermacher,  of  Lutheran  o^ 
igin,  are  LUcke,  Nitzsch,  Julius  MtiUer,  UllmaDn, 
Twesten,  Domer,  Liebner,  and  Martenaen ;  abo 
Rothe,  I.  T.  Beck,  Auberlen,  Umbreit,  Bleeic, 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Huther,  Wieseler,  and  Tisch- 
endorf.  The  writers  of  the  19th  century  whose 
names  we  have  given  are  or  were  within  the 
'*  Union,"  and  defenders  of  it,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions. The  representatives  of  the  Lutheran  the- 
ology, for  the  most  part,  in  its  strictest  sense,  an 
Claus  Harms,  who  struck  the  first  decisive  blow 
at  rationalism  (1817),  Scheibel,  Sartorins,  Rodd- 
bach  of  Denmark  (one  of  the  most  learned  of 
the  orthodox  theologians  of  our  time),  Goerick^ 
Harlees,  Hdfling,  Thomasius,  Philippi,  Hamack, 
Kahnis,  Dieckhof,  LOhe,  Vilmar,  Krabbe,  Bie- 
foth,  J.  C.  E.  von  Hoffmann  (who  denarted  from 
the  received  view  of  the  atonement),  Delitach 
(combining  genius  with  great  erudition),  «• 
Banmgarten,  Luthardt,  Dreschler,  Oaspari,  Oeh- 
ler,Keil,  and  J.  H.Kurtz.  Two  distinguished  ju- 
rists, K.  F.  GOschel  and  F.  J.  Stahl,  are  to  be  in- 
cluded among  the  defendersof  the  Lutheran  om- 
fession.  In  the  United  States  the  energies  of  the 
best  men  of  the  church  have  been  directed  mainly 
into  the  channeb  of  practical  activity ;  Jf t  ^ 
has  nevertheless  been  an  honorable  exhibition^ 
theological  ability  and  learning.  Among  the  most 
prominent  living  Lutheran  thedogioal  wrtteia 
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are  S.  8.  Sohmncker,  one  of  the  principal  aotboia 
and  defenders  of  Uie  **  edeotio  or  American  Lu- 
theran sjBtem  ;'^  0.  Philip  Erauth,  who  was 
the  first  president  of  Pennsylvania  college,  and 
among  the  earliest  laborers  in  exciting  an  inter- 
est in  German  theology,  and  is  the  senior  editor 
of  the  **  Evangelical  (Quarterly)  Review,"  for 
which  he  has  ftimishea  very  valoable  transli^ 
tions,  and  various  original  articles  characterized 
by  genial  and  ripe  thought  presented  in  a  ainga* 
larly  unpretendmg  form ;  and  C.  F.  Schae&r. 
B.  Enr^  Walther,  Prof.  M.  L.  StOver,  J.  W. 
Mann,  W.  M.  Reynolds,  Lape,  Van  Alstine, 
Harkey,  Oswald,  and  An^ach  have  written  val- 
uable practical  works ;  and  Strobel  and  Weiser 
have  furnished  popular  history  and  biography. 
J.  G.  Morris  has  an  extensive  reputation  as  a 
translator  and  ehiborator  of  some  of  the  best 
German  religious  fictions,  and  as  a  sucoessfbl 
occasional  writer.  C.  W.  Schaeffer  is  the  author 
of  the  best  history  of  early  Lutheranism.  Erotel 
has  translated  the  **  Life  of  Melanchthon."  J. 
A.  Seiss,  H.  L  Schmidt,  T.  Stork,  W.  Passavant, 
and  Badiman  also  deserve  mention*  V.  Edtj- 
OATiON.  The  early  efforts  of  Luther  in  behalf 
of  education  (see  Common  Sohools,  vol.  v.  p^ 
551,  and  Education,  vol.  vL  p.  769)  were  con- 
tinued by  his  successors  through  the  means  of 
oatechetical  instruction,  congregational  and 
public  schools,  and  universities.  There  are  no 
exclusively  Reformed  universities  in  Germany 
proper.  The  universities  which  the  Lutheran 
church  has  in  part  or  in  whole  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows:  1,  those  in  which  the  three 
oonfessions  are  represented — ^Ttlbingen,  Giessen, 
Breslau,  and  Bonn;  2,  the  two  confessions, 
Lutheran  and  Reformed — ^Heidelberg,  Greifa* 
walde,  Marburg,  Ednigsberg,  Halle,  Erlangen 
(the  professors  Lutheran  wiUi  one  exception), 
and  Berlin;  8,  exclusively  Lutheran — ^Leipsic, 
Rostock  (Wittenberg,  transferred  to  Halle  in 
1817,  now  a  seminary  for  candidates  for  the 
ministry),  Jena,  Eiel,  and  Gdttingen ;  in  Den- 
mark, Copenhagen;  in  Norway,  Christiania; 
in  Sweden,  Lund  and  Upsal;  in  Russia,  Dor^ 
pat  In  the  United  States  the  Lutheran  church 
lias  11  colleges,  7  theological  seminaries,  10  acad- 
emies, and  11  female  seminaries;  the  periodi- 
cals are  7  English,  12  German,  1  Swedish,  and 
1  Norwegian.  YI.  Eablt  Missions.  In  1559 
Gnstavus  Vasa  of  Sweden  founded  a  mission 
among  the  LapTanders,  which  was  continued 
with  renewed  earnestness  by  Gnstavus  Adolphu& 
Denmark  also  aiding.  Thomas  von  Westen  (died 
1727)  was  the  apostle  of  this  mission.  Heyling 
of  Ltlbeck,  without  any  aid,  labored  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  Abyssinia  (1685),  and  others,  of  the 
circle  of  his  friends,  engaged  in  the  same  cause 
in  various  parts  of  the  East.  Frederic  lY.  of 
Denmark  established  the  East  India  mission  at 
Tranquebar  (1706),  for  which  Francke  furnished 
him  two  devoted  laborers,  FlntzBchau  and  Zie- 
genbalg,  the  latter  of  whom  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  Tamil  (1715).  The  labors  of 
tliis  mission  were  also  extended  to  the  English 
possessiona    From  the  orphan  boose  at  Salle 


went  forth  a  soocesdon  of  missionaries,  among 
whom  Schwartz  (died  1708)  is  preeminent 
An  institution  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
was  established  at  Ualle  in  1728.  Egede  (died 
1758)  of  Norway  commenced  his  labors  in  Green- 
land in  1721.  In  1786  he  returned,  and  estab- 
lished in  Copenhagen  a  mission  seminary.  The 
idea  of  union  in  tiie  practical  work  of  religion 
among  Christians  of  oifferent  creeds,  originated 
with  Urlsperger  of  Auffsburg  (1780).— The 
number  of  members  of  the  Lutheran  church 
throughout  the  world  is  estimated  at  more  than 
80,000,000,  of  whom  2,000,000  are  found  in 
Russia,  1,250,000  in  Austria,  700,000  in  France, 
and  about  800,000  in  America.  They  are  most 
numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in 
the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  and  the  states  of 
Germany. 

LVTZEN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  9  m. 
S.  E.  from  Merseburg;  pop.  2,280.  It  is  noted 
in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  battie  (Nov.  16, 
1632)  between  Gnstavus  Adolphus  ana  Wallen- 
Btein,  in  which  the  Swedish  king  lost  his  lift^ 
his  army  being  victorious ;  and  of  another  (May 
2,  1818)  between  Napoleon  and  the  allied  Rus- 
sians and  Prussians,  in  which  the  allies  after  a 
temporary  success  were  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  15,000  men,  but  without  sacrifice  of  guns  or 
standards,  while  the  French  had  about  17,000 
killed  ana  wounded  and  900  taken  prisoners. 

Lt^ZOW,  LuDWia  Adolp  Wilhblm,  baron, 
a  Prussian  general,  bom  May  18, 1782,  died  in 
Berlin,  Dec.  6, 1884.  He  was  celebrated  as  the 
leader  of  a  corps  of  soldiers,  chiefly  composed 
of  young  noblemen,  organized  in  1818  against 
the  French.  It  was  called  after  him  LuUaw^^ 
»ehs$  FreiearpB,  and  was  more  generally  known 
under  tiie  name  of  the  black  huntsmen  (Sehwarae 
Jdger),  Edrner  was  a  member  of  this  corps, 
and  one  of  his  finest  lyrics  (L&Uaw^s  wide  Jagdj 
relates  to  it. 

LUTZOW,  Thbkbsb  yok,  a  German  author- 
ess, born  in  Stuttgart,  July  4^  1804^  died  in 
Java,  Sept.  16, 1852.  In  the  early  part  of  her 
life  she  resided  at  Hamburg,  where  her  father 
ofiSciated  as  Russian  ehoflrgl  Waffairu.  In  1825 
she  was  married  to  the  Russian  consul-general 
Yon  Bacharach,  after  which  she  resided  at  Ham- 
burg and  St  Petersburg,  and  travelled  extensive- 
ly in  Italy  and  the  £ast.  Having  been  separated 
from  her  first  husband  in  1849,  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  Dutch  Ool.  von  LUtzow,  whom  she 
accompanied  to  the  East  Indies,  where  she  died. 
She  published,  under  the  name  of  Therese,  a 
nnmber  of  works  of  travels  and  novels. 

LUXEMBOURG,  FnAirgois  Hbnbi  db  Mont- 
HOBSNCT  BouTEViLLB,  duc  dc  Luzembouxg- 
Pinei,  a  marshal  of  France,  bom  in  Paris, 
Jan.  8,  1628,  died  Jan.  4,  1695.  He  was  the 
posthumous  son  of  Francois  de  Montmorency, 
count  de  Bouteville,  who  was  beheaded  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  for  fitting  a  duel.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  introduced  at  court  by  hia 
ooosin,  the  princess  de  Oond6,  and  thenceforth 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  her  illustri- 
ous son  the  great  Gond6,  to  whom  in  his  per* 
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flonal  qualities  he  bore  oonsiderable  resemblance. 
Under  Gond6  he  first  saw  serrice  at  the  siege 
of  Lerida,  and  for  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of 
Sens,  although  then  but  20*  years  of  age,  he  re- 
ceived from  Anne  of  Austria  the  appointment 
of  markhal-de-camp.  Throughout  the  war  of 
the  Fronde  he  adhered  to  his  commander,  with 
whom  he  joined  the  Spaniards  and  fought 
against  his  countrymen,  until  the  peace  of  the 
Pyr6n^  restored  tranquillity  to  France.  About 
this  time  he  was  married  to  Madeleine,  heiress 
and  representative  of  the  dukes  of  Luxembourg- 
Finei,  a  title  which  he  thereupon  assumed.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  war  with  Spain  in  1667  he 
Joined  the  army  of  Turenne  as  a  volunteer,  and 
in  the  succeeding  year,  in  the  capacity  of  lieu- 
tenant-general, aided  Oond^  in  the  conquest  of 
Franche-0omt6.  In  the  campaign  of  1672  he 
held  chief  command  in  Holland,  and  at  Grool, 
Deventer,  Zwoll,  and  other  places,  showed  him- 
self a  skilful  general.  The  statement  of  the 
Dutc^  historians,  that  before  taking  the  field  he 
encouraged  hSA  troops  to  commit  the  grossest 
excesses,  is  deemed  xmworthy  of  credit,  and  is 
inconsistent  with  his  character.  For  the  de- 
struction of  public  buildings  and  private  prop- 
erty he  is  not  responsible,  having  acted  under 
positive  orders  from  Louvois,  the  war  minister 
of  Louis  XIV.  He  ended  this  campaign  by  a  bril- 
liant retreat  with  16,000  men  in  the  face  of  an 
army  of  70,000.  He  fought  under  Gond6  at  the 
battle  of  Senef  in  1674,  and  in  1675,  after  the 
death  of  Turenne,  was  appointed  a  marshal  of 
Prance.  His  first  operations  in  this  capacity  were 
unfortunate,  and  to  his  fedlure  to  relieve  Philipps- 
burg  was  attributed  the  remark  of  his  friend 
Oond6,  that  ^  Luxembourg  pronounced  a  better 
eulogium  on  Turenne  than  Mascaron  or  Fl^ 
chier.''  He  however  soon  after  captured  Va- 
lenciennes and  Oambray,  aided  in  gaining  the 
battle  of  Oassel,  forced  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
nuse  the  siege  of  Oharleroi,  and,  when  surprised 
by  the  latter  at  St.  Denis  near  Mons,  while 
negotiations  for  peace  were  in  progress,  con- 
ducted his  retreat  with  so  much  skill  that  he 
closed  the  campaign  with  an  enhanced  military 
reputation.  Tne  long  peace  which  succeeded 
the  treatjT  of  Nimeguen  gave  an  opportunity  to 
his  enemies  at  court,  of  whom  Louvois  was  the 
most  determined  and  unscrupulous,  to  bring 
YamL  into  disrepute.  He  was  accused  of  partici- 
pating in  the  infamous  plots  of  Brinvilliers  and 
Voisin,  and  of  attempting  to  poison  his  own 
wife  and  other  persons.  To  prove  his  inno- 
cence he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  a  pris- 
oner at  the  Bastile,  where  he  was  confined  for  14 
months.  Released  in  1680  with  an  unspotted 
character,  he  was  nevertheless  forbidden  to  re- 
side within  20  leagues  of  Paris.  After  10  years  of 
neglect  and  disgrace  he  was  appointed  by  Louis 
to  command  the  army  destined  for  the  invasion 
of  Flanders,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1690  defeat- 
ed the  prince  of  Waldeck  at  Fleurus.  He  was 
equally  successful  at  Leutze  and  Steinkerk  in 
1692,  and  in  1698  defeated  William  IH.  of  Eng- 
land in  the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  at  which  so 


many  men  were  slaughtered  on  both  aides  U 
it  was  said  in  France  the  De  Profundu  should 
have  been  sung  for  the  victory  instead  of  the  Ti 
Deum,  His  last  great  military  act  was  his  it- 
treat  before  a  superior  force  trough  Fkoden 
to  Tonmay.  In  Dec  1694,  he  was  attadoed 
with  a  dangerous  malady,  and  died  after  an  ill- 
ness  of  a  few  days,  when  in  the  zenith  of  lus 
fkme,  and  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
first  general  of  his  time  in  France.  He  wu  i 
man  of  simple  manners^  of  a  frank  and  generov 
disposition,  and  possessed  the  affection  of  hJB 
troops,  with  whom  his  relations  were  on  an  a^ 
most  paternal  footing. 

LUXEMBURG  (Ft.  Luxembourg),  a  territoi; 
belonging  partiy  to  Belgium  and  partly  to  H4 
land,  bounded  N.  by  Li6ge,  £.  by  Rhenish  Pn>- 
sia^.  by  the  French  department  of  Moselk^ 
6.  W.  by  that  of  Ardennes,  and  W.  by  Namsr; 
area,  2,650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  390,000.  It  is 
traversed  by  branches  of  the  Ardennes  higih 
lands,  and  watered  by  the  Meuse  and  MosSk 
and  their  affluents.  It  was  originally  called 
Ll^tzelburg,  and  was  governed  for  some  geoen- 
tions  by  German  princes,  whose  progenitor  wis 
Count  Siegfried  of  the  Ardennes.     It  eabse- 

2uently  became  a  possession  of  the  counts  d 
limburg,  one  of  whom  assumed  the  name  of 
count  of  Luxemburg.  To  this  house  bdooged 
the  emperors  Henry  Y IL«  Charles  lY.,  eon  of 
King  John  of  Bohemia,  Wenceslas,  and  Sigie- 
mund,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  all  of 
whom  but  the  first  also  reigned  in  Bohemii 
Charles  IV.  elevated  Luxemburg  to  the  rank  of 
a  duchy.  Wenceslas  gave  it  to  his  niece  Sia- 
betb,  who  ceded  it  to  Philip  the  Good  of  Bur- 
gundy. With  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Chariei 
the  nold,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Maximiliaa 
of  Austria.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  received  it  from 
his  father,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Bj  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  it  was  restored  to 
Austria,  and  in  1795  it  was  conquered  bf 
France.  In  1815,  at  the  congress  of  Yienoa, 
it  was  made  a  member  of  the  German  oonfedeiar 
tion,  as  a  grand  duchy,  and  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  was  selected  as  its  raler,  under 
the  titie  of  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg.  la 
1880  Luxemburg  was  divided  between  Bdgiam 
and  Holland,  but  the  latter  retained  little  be- 
yond the  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  until  April  1^ 
1889,  when  a  new  treaty  was  signed  m  !>»• 
don,  by  which  the  territory  #as  divided,  aad 
Belgium  resigned  a  portipn  of  Limburg,  to  be 
united  with  the  part  of  the  king  of  Holland,  af 
a  member  of  the  German  confederation.  The 
territory  abounds  so  much  with  woods  and  fof^ 
ests,  that  under  the  French  administration  it 
was  appropriately  called  dipartement  da  For^ 
Agriculture  flourishes  to  some  extent  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  country,  and  wine  of  an  infe- 
rior quality  is  produced  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers. — ^The  present  Belgian  province  of  Lnx- 
emburg  comprises  the  arrondissementsof  Arioo, 
Bastogne,  Marche,  Neufchiiteau,  and  Virton,  in- 
cluding the  old  duchy  of  Bouillon;  area,  l,7w 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 198,753.    The  great  Lax- 
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embnrg  railway  isnow  opened  to  Chimay,  Boche- 
fort,  and  Grnfont  (St.  Hubert),  and  is  rapidly 
advancing  along  the  whole  line  to  Arlon.  The 
indostry  of  Belgian  Luxemburg  comprises  iron 
works,  slate  quarries,  potteries,  tanneries,  cloth 
and  paper  mills.  Capital,  Arlon. — ^The  present 
Dutch  province,  or  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
lies  E.  of  the  Belgian  territory,  and  has  an  area 
of  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  195,028.  The  king 
of  Holland  is  by  virtue  of  this  possession  a  mem- 
ber of  the  German  confederacy,  has  a  vote  in 
the  diet,  and  furnishes  for  Luxemburg  and  Lim- 
burg  a  contingent  of  about  8,000  men  to  the 
federal  army.  The  state  of  public  affairs  in  the 
duchy  for  some  time  gave  rise  to  serious  com- 
plications, the  German  diet  having  authorized 
the  king  in  1889  to  rule  it  according  to  the  polit- 
ical principles  which  prevail  in  other  parts  of 
Holland,  while  the  Luxemburgers  demanded  a 
more  liberal  form  of  government.  Hassenpflug, 
the  minister  in  Luxemburg,  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  resign  in  1840.  After  the  accession  of 
king  William  H.  some  privileges  were  granted 
to  the  grand  duchy  (Oct.  12,  1841),  and  in  1842 
it  joined  the  German  Zollverein.  Until  1848. 
however,  the  country  was  agitated  by  political 
and  religious  strife,  in  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop  Laurent  took  a  conspicuous  part.  The 
revolution  of  1848  put  an  end  to  this  agitation, 
and  introduced  parliamentary  government, 
which,  however,  has  since  been  mcndified.  The 
conflict  between  the  liberal  and  the  govern- 
ment party  ended  in  1858  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
and  the  royal  civil  list  was  raised  in  the  same 
year  from  100,000  to  200,000  francs.  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics ;  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  Walloons,  the  rest  mostly 
Germans.  The  principal  exports  are  hemp, 
flax,  game,  timber,  iron,  leather,  cheese,  ana 
some  cloth. 

LUXEMBURG,  capital  of  the  Dutch  province 
or  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  situated  in  lat. 
49^*  87'  N.,  long.  O**  9'  E.,  on  the  Elze  or  Alzette, 
76  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Li6ge ;  pop.  about  12,000, 
beside  tlie  garrison.  Its  situation  has  been  fre- 
quently compared  with  that  of  Jerusalem ;  it  is 
completely  surrounded  by  high  escarped  rocks. 
The  upper  town  occupies  a  plateau,  joined  to  the 
neighboring  country  only  on  the  W.  On  the 
other  8  sides  are  precipices  nearly  200  feet  deep. 
Similar  rocks  rise  opposite  to  these,  enclosing  a 
valley,  in  whose  deptns  the  lower  town  nestles. 
The  communication  between  the  upper  and  low- 
er towns  is  by  flights  of  steps,  or  by  streets  car- 
ried up  in  zigzags,  so  as  to  make  them  passable 
for  carriages.  The  fortifications  of  Luxemburg 
give  the  town  a  remarkably  picturesque  appear- 
ance. They  have  been  successively  increased  and 
improved  by  the  Spaniards,  Austrians,  Frendi, 
and  Dutch,  and  entirely  repaired  and  much 
strengthened  since  1880  by  the  Grerman  diet. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  fortifications 
is  that  called  Le  B&ue^  a  projecting  headland 
of  rock,  hollowed  out  from  top  to  l^ttom,  and 
commanding  with  its  loopholes  and  embrasures 
the  valley  up  and  down ;  its  casemates  are  said 


to  resemble  those  of  Gibraltar.  Camot  declar- 
ed Luxemburg  to  be  "  the  strongest  fortress  in 
Europe,  next  to  Gibraltar — ^the  only  point  for 
an  attack  upon  France  from  the  direction  of  the 
Moselle."  It  is  one  of  the  principal  fortresses 
of  the  German  confederacy,  and  garrisoned  by 
6,000  Prussian  troops.  Luxemburg  has  a  fine 
cathedral  and  other  churches,  and  various  pub- 
lic institutions.  The  industry  is  carried  on  in 
the  lower  town,  where  are  many  mills,  dye 
works,  and  manufacturing  establishments.  An 
international  bank  with  a  capital  of  40,000,000 
francs  was  established  there  in  1856,  and  a  rail- 
way to  join  the  Belgian  line  at  Arlon  is  con- 
teniplated.  Diligences  connect  Luxemburg 
with  Treves  (Rhenish  Prussia)  and  with  Metz 
(France),  and  the  journey  to  the  latter  city  leads 
over  some  of  the  most  favorite  hunting  and  the. 
wildest  regions  of  the  Ardennes. 

LUXOR.    See  Thbbes. 

LUTNES,  Honob£  ThIeodobio  Paxtl  Josxph 
B* Albert,  duke  of,  a  French  archaaologist,  bom 
in  Paris,  Dec.  16, 1802.  He  is  descended  from 
the  elder  branch  of  the  ancient  &mily  of  Albert, 
which  assumed  alternately  the  names  of  Luynes 
and  Chevreuse^  from  an  intermarriage  in  1621 
of  Claude  de  liorndne,  one  of  the  earlv  lords 
of  the  town  of  Chevreuse,  with  the  widow  of 
Charles  d 'Albert,  duke  of  Luynes,  the  latter'  a 
constable  of  France,  who  was  mainly  instrument- 
al in  tiie  overthrow  of  the  adventurer  Ooncini 
(see  Anobx,  Marshal  d'),  and  superseded  him 
in  the  favor  of  Louis  Xlll.  Among  the  other 
noteworthy  members  of  this  family  were  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  eminent  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  one  of  his  descendants,  Paul  d'Albert 
de  Luynes  (born  in  1703,  died  in  1788),  who 
was  a  c&rdinal  and  archbishop  of  Sens,  mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy  and  of  the  academy 
of  sciences,  and  a  prelate  highly  esteemed  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  father  of  the 
present  duke  was  one  of  the  richest  landed 

Sroprietors  of  France.  His  mother  was  Mme. 
e  Chevreuse  (1785-1818),  whom  Napoleon  L 
banished  from  the  court  on  account  of  her  bold 
comments  on  the  imperial  regime.  At  the  in- 
terposition of  Talleyrand  she  was  afterward 
permitted  to  return,  and  Was  even  appointed 
lady  in  waiting  to  Josephine;  but  she  did  not 
ooDceal  her  dislike  of  the  emperor,  and  refusing 
his  order  to  escort  the  captive  queen  of  Spain 
to  France,  upon  the  grouna  that  she  would  not 
perform  the  function  of  a  gaoler,  she  was  again 
expelled  from  Paris,  as  were  Mme.  R^camier 
and  Mme.  de  Stael.  After  the  banishment  of  his 
mother,  young  Chevreuse,  or  De  Luynes,  as  he 
afterward  signed  his  name,  was  educated  by  his 
grandmother  Mme.  de  Luynes,  and  spent  7 
years  in  the  military  service.  His  attention 
was  turned  to  archaBological  studies  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  of  the  Greek  city  Meta- 
pontum  on  an  estate  of  his  in  Italy.  After  the 
revolution  of  July,  1880,  he  equipped  at  his 
own  expense  the  national  guard  of  Dampierre, 
and  evinced  his  readiness  to  make  further  pe- 
cuniary sacrifices  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
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menty  but  refused  to  take  his  seat  in  the  legis- 
latare.  In  1848  he  was  a  member  of  the  oon- 
Btitaent  assembly,  and  in  1849  of  the  legislative 
assembly.  He  was  opposed  to  the  republican 
party,  and  also  hostile  to  Lonis  Napoleon.  He 
was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  after  the  coup 
d'etat  of  Dec.  2, 1851.  He  has  collected  at  his 
manor  of  Dampierre  a  remarkable  gallery  of 
works  of  art,  is  a  generous  patron  of  art  and 
artists,  was  admitted  in  1880  to  the  institute  as 
a  free  member  of  tlie  academy  of  inscriptions 
and  belles-lettres,  and  was  appointed  in  1854  to 
superintend  the  long  projected  catalogue  of  the 
imperial  library.  Among  his  principal  works 
are:  J^tudes  numitmatiquei  (1885);  Mktapimt* 
(in  concert  with  Debacq,  1886) ;  and  Choiz  de 
nUdaillea  Oreequet  (lS4ff). 

LUZAC,  Jban,  a  Dutch  philologist  and  pub- 
licist, bom  in  Leyden  in  1746,  killed  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder  in  the  port  of  Leyden 
in  1807.  He  was  of  a  French  rrotestant  fami- 
ly, was  educated  for  the  bar  at  the  Hague,  and 
in  1772  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Ley- 
den Gazette,''  a  journal  of  European  reputation, 
controlled  since  1788  by  his  father  and  nude. 
For  a  number  of  years  subsequent  to  1775  he 
was  its  sole  editor,  in  which  capacity  he  became 
known  as  a  friend  or  correspondent  of  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  Jefferson,  and  many  eminent 
Europeans.  He  subsequently  became  Greek 
professor  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  in 
1795  published  an  address  De  Socrate  Oive^  ded* 
icated  to  John  Adams,  whose  son,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  had  studied  under  his  direction.  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  troubles  in  Holland  he 
was  forbidden  to  lecture  on  Greek  history  to  his 
classes;  and  having  reftised  to  obey  this  iiguno- 
tion,  he  was  deprived  of  his  professorship,  whidi 
was  however  restored  to  him  in  1802  with  an 
increase  of  salary.  Upon  being  suspended  from 
his  professional  functions  he  received  a  letter 
from  Washington,  expressing  sympathy  in  his 
behalf,  and  encouraging  him  to  hope  for  justice. 
B.\B  Leetianes  Attica^  a  defence  of  Socrates,  was 
published  in  1809. 

LUZERNE,  a  N.  E.  oo.  of  Penn.,  intersected 
by  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river, 
and  also  drained  by  the  Lackawanna,  Nesco- 
peok,  Huntingdon,  and  Wapwallopen  creeks; 
area,  1,427  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  56,072.  Its 
SI  rface  is  mountainous,  but  diversified  by  many 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  among  which  is 
that  of  Wyoming.  Several  ridges  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  the  Wyoming  and  Moosio  moun- 
tains traverse  the  county.  It  contains  very 
rich  and  extensive  coal  fields.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  165,828  bushels  of  wheat,  290,122 
of  Indian  corn,  287,797  of  oats,  and  49,872  lbs. 
of  wool.  There  were  28  grist  mills,  85  saw  mills, 
11  iron  founderies,  2  woollen  factories,  14  tan- 
neries, 89  churches,  and  6,815  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  A  branch  of  the  stete  canid 
passes  through  the  county,  also  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna,  and  western,  the  Pennsylvania 
ooal  company^s,  and  the  Lehigh  and  bnsque- 
hanna  railroads.    Capital,  Wilkesbarre. 


LUZERNE.    See  Luobrnx. 

LUZON.    See  Philifpinb  Islands. 

LUZULA,  a  pretty  grass-like  phint  of  the 
natural  order  juneaee(B^  growing  in  fields  and  on 
bare  spots  by  the  roads,  as  seen  in  the  field  la- 
zula  (L,  campettrU^  De  Candolle),  introdQced 
through  cultivation  from  Europe.  Its  lesTea 
are  lance-linear,  ciliate  with  long  hairs;  its 
flowers  are  borne  in  spikelets  of  4  to  12  ovoid, 
straw-colored  Qorets,  some  of  them  famished 
with  long  peduncles,  others  with  short  ones 
forming  a  sort  of  umbeL  There  are  species 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  high  mountains  of 
New  England  and  northward,  of  which  the  L 
arcuata  (Meyer)  is  an  interesting  plant,  fonnd 
upon  the  alpine  summits  of  the  White  moon- 
tains  in  New  Hampshire;  it  has  channelled 
linear  leaves,  ovoid  chestnut-brown  spikes,  cili- 
ate fringed  bracts,  and  taper-pointed  sepals. 
The  lueuUB  are  of  no  especial  value,  though  the 
roots  of  Z.  campeiiru  have  a  popular  reputation 
as  a  diuretic,  and  are  used  as  such  in  the  north 
of  Europe  and  in  China. 

LYGAON,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  generallv  rep- 
resented as  a  son  of  Pelasgus  by  Melib(M, 
daughter  of  Oceanu^  and  described  by  some  as 
the  first  civilizer  of  Arcadia,  bv  others  as  a 
barbarian  who  defied  the  gods.  He  became  by 
several  wives  the  father  of  a  great  namber  of 
sons,  who  were  so  notorious  for  arrogance  and 
impiety  that  Jupiter  resolved  to  punish  them. 
Appearing  to  them  at  their  dwelling  in  Arcadia 
disguised  as  a  poor  man,  they  invited  him  to 
a  repast,  at  which  was  served  up  the  flesh  of 
a  boy  whom  they  had  murdered.  The  god  re- 
jected the  horrible  food,  and  transformed  Ly- 
caon  and  all  his  sons  save  one  into  wolves,  or 
according  to  other  accounte  destroyed  them  bj  a 
flash  of  lightning.  The  flood  of  Deucalion  vas 
said  by  some  to  have  been  a  consequence  of  the 
crimes  of  the  Lycaonidsa. 

LTOAONIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  dimoo 
of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  N.  by  Gsdatia,  £.  by 
Oappadocia,  S.  by  Cilicia,  S.  W.  by  Isaiiria 
(which  at  certain  periods  was  regaraed  as  a 
part  of  it),  and  W.  by  Phrygia,  and  now  indoded 
in  the  Turkish  province  of  Caramania.  It  was 
a  narrow  strip  of  teble-land,  deficient  in  water, 
with  frequently  varying  boundariea.  The  in- 
habitants, according  to  the  Acte  of  the  Apostle^ 
spoke  a  peculiar  dialect  They  were  warliks 
and  skilled  in  archery.  The  principal  town  was 
Iconium,  now  Konieh.  Lycaonia  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Xenophon's  history  of  the  expeditiop 
of  the  younger  Gyrus,  at  the  time  of  which  it 
belonged  to  the  Persian  empire.  After  its  con- 
quest by  Alexander  and  his  death,  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  subseqaoit' 
ly  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  while  the  other  part  was  ruled  b; 
native  chieftains.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  l£t 
century  B.  0.  it  was  conquered  hy  Amjnta^ 
king  of  Galatia,  with  which  country  it  passed  oa 
his  death  to  the  Romans  under  Augostos,  being 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Cappadocia. 

LYCEUM,  the  principal  gymnasium  at  Athens 
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dediested  to  ApoUo  Lycena,  whenoe  itB  name. 
It  was  Bitoatea  in  tlie  eastern  subnrb  of  the 
city,  and  was  sarronnded  with  lofty  plane  treesb 
It  was  elaborately  adorned  by  Pisistratna,  Peri- 
des,  and  Lyonrgns  the  orator.  Here  Aristotle 
and  his  disciples  tanght,  and  were  called  peripa* 
tetics  from  their  habit  of  walking  np  ana  down 
its  porches  while  deliyering  their  lectures. 

LYCHNIS  (6r.  Xvxnsj  from  Xv^vor,  a  lampX 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nataral  order 
earyaphvuaeeOj  and  so  caUed  because  the  thick 
cottony  leares  of  some  species  were  used  for 
wicks  in  lamps.  The  flowers  of  the  lychnis  are 
elegant,  and  some  are  even  brilliant.  The  scar- 
let lychnis  (JL  chalcedaniea)  is  a  native  of  Si- 
beria and  Japan,  but  has  long  been  cnltiyated  in 
gardens,  in  its  single  and  double  varieties;  its 
color  varies  from  its  natural  rich  scarlet  to  rose 
color  and  even  to  white.  The  ragsed  robin  (£. 
Jiog  cueuli)  is  a  familiar  plant,  blossom'ing  in 
early  summer,  and  is  best  known  for  its  double 
flowers.  The  L,/kilgeM  is  a  very  ornamental 
species,  with  a  dwaAsh  upright  stem,  longer, 
broader,  more  viscidly  pubescent  leaves,  and 
larger  scarlet  flowers ;  it  is  easily  grown  from 
seeds,  bloasomiog  the  second  year,  and  fre- 
quently sowing  itself  spontaneously.  The  Ohi- 
nese  lychnis  (£.  earonata)  is  also  prized,  but  it 
is  rather  tender,  and  needs  some  protection  in 
winter  and  planting  out  the  stools  in  the  spring. 
Several  species  of  lychnis  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  which  are  likewise  pretty  flowering 
plants.  X.  apetala  (Linn.)  and  Z.  ci^na  (linn.) 
are  considered  as  North  American,  the  one  oc- 
curring in  arctic  America,  the  other  in  Labrac 
dor.  The  lychnises  are  readily  raised,  not  only 
from  their  seeds,  but  from  cuttings  under  hand 
glasses  or  by  dividing  their  roots.  They  prefer 
a  rich  loamy  soil  for  successful  treatment 

LYCIA,  an  ancient  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
Jutting  out  from  the  western  part  of  its  south- 
ern coast  in  a  semicircular  form,  and  bounded 
N.  W.  by  Garia,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  river  Glaucus,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name  (now  gulf  of  Makri),  N.  b^  Pliry- 

fia  and  Pisidia,  the  natural  boundary  being  the 
anrus  range,  and  N.  £.  by  Mount  Climax, 
on  the  confines  of  Pamphylia.  This  is  the 
northernmost  mountain  of  the  Solyraa  range, 
which  borders  the  E.  coast  of  the  country  and 
terminates  in  -the  Sacred  Promontory  (now 
Cape  Khelidonia).  West  of  the  Solyroa,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  valley  of  the  Linyrus 
and  Arycandus,  is  the  Massicy  tus  range,  and  W. 
of  the  latter,  between  the  Xanthus  and  Glaucus 
rivers,  the  Cragus.  The  N.  part  of  the  country 
is  a  table-land,  from  which  most  of  the  rivers 
flow  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  sea.  The 
summits  of  the  mountains  on  the  £.  coast  rise 
above  the  line  of  snow ;  those  of  the  W.  coast 
are  next  in  height.  The  valleys  and  the  south- 
ern mountain  terraces  were  renowned  for  fer- 
tilitv,  while  the  slopes  were  covered  with  beau-  , 
tiful  trees,  which,  together  with  its  natural 
strength  and  the  number  of  its  good  harbors, 
made  Lycia  one  of  the  most  flourishing  coun- 


tries of  Lesser  Asia,  Among  the  productions 
were  wheat,  wine,  oil,  cedars,  flrs,  and  plane 
trees,  saffiron^  and  ofScinal  chalk.  The  principal 
cities  were  Xanthus,  Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus. 
Myra,  Tlos,  Telmiasua,  Arycanda,  Limyra,  and 
Phaselis.  The  inhabitants  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation for  having  abstained  from  piracy,  which 
80  often  prevailed  in  the  neighboring  Pamphylia 
and  CiHcia.  According  to  Herodotu&  the  most 
ancient  name  of  the  country  was  Milyas,  and 
that  of  the  original  inhabitants  Milya,  who 
were  afterward  called  Solymi.  The  Solymi, 
whose  name  is  compared  by  critics  with  the 
Salem  and  Jerusalem  of  Canaan,  are  believed 
to  have  been  a  people  of  Semitic  race ;  they 
were  superseded  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  coun- 
try by  Indo-European  settlers,  of  whom  Herod- 
otus mentions  the  Termileo  from  Crete,  and 
Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  from  Athens,  who, 
fleeing  before  his  brother  .^BSgsBus,  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Sarpedon,  king  of  tlie  Termil®,  and 
gave  the  country  his  name.  Homer  calls  the 
country  Lycia,  and  speaks  of  the  Solymi  as  war- 
like mountaineers  against  whom  Bellerophon 
was  sent  to  fight  by  the  king  of  Lycia.  The 
Herodotean  names  of  the  ori^nal  inhabitants 
were  in  historical  times  preserved  only  in  those 
of  the  district  of  Milyas,  which,  beside  the 
table-land  of  Lyda,  embraced  a  part  of  Pisidi& 
and  of  the  Solyma  mountains.  The  bilingual 
inscriptions  on  the  curious  Lycian  monuments, 
brought  from  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus  by  the 
English  traveller  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  and  now 
deposited  in  the  British  museum,  prove  that 
the  native  language  of  Lyda,  though  decidedly 
of  Indo-European  character,  was  far  from  resem- 
bling the  Greek.  The  Lycians  resisted  with 
success  the  conquering  power  of  Lydia  under 
Croesus,  but  succumbed  after  a  desperate  strug- 

fle  to  the  armies  of  Cyras.  They  snppli^ 
[erxes  on  his  invasion  of  Greece  with  no  fewer 
than  50  ships.  After  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
Alexander,  Lycia  belonged  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury to  the  Syrian  monarchy,  fh>m  which  it  was 
detached  by  the  Bomans  after  their  victory 
over  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  given  to  their 
allies  the  Bhodians.  It  was  soon,  however, 
made  independent,  when  it  formed  afiourishing 
republican  confederation  of  cities,  the  constitu- 
tion of  which  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Strabo. 
This  was  overthrown  by  internal  dissensions, 
when  Lycia  was  united  with  Pamphylia  by  the 
emperor  Claudius.  Toward  the  close  of  the  4th 
century,  however,  it  became  a  separate  Boman 
province,  with  Myra  as  its  capital. 

LYCOMING,  a  N.  co.  of  Penn.,  drained  by 
the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river  and  its 
tributaries;  area,  1,080  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 
26,257.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  a  range 
of  the  Alleghanies  extending  through  the  mid- 
dle from  W.  to  E.  with  spurs  stretching  to  the 
N.  The  valleys  are  very  fertile,  and  it  has  ex- 
tensive mines  of  bituminous  coal  The  produo* 
tions  in  1850  were  285,925  bushels  of  wheat. 
262,456  of  Indian  com,  166,808  of  oats,  and 
85,220  lbs.  of  wooL    There  were  25  grist  mills. 
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114  saw  millfl,  2  iron  foanderies,  8  woollen  fao- 
tortes,  21  tannerieo,  44  charchea,  and  5,809 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Suobury 
and  Erie  railroad  passes  through  the  ooontj, 
by  way  of  Williamsport,  the  capital. 

LYCON,  a  Greek  peripatetic  philosopher, 
who  for  over  40  years  presided  at  the  lycenm 
in  Athens  as  a  successor  of  Aristotle,  bom  in 
Laodicea,  Phrygia,  about  800  B.  0.,  died  in 
Athens  about  226.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Stra- 
to,  on  whose  death  in  270  he  became  the  head 
of  the  peripatetic  school  in  Athens.  He  re* 
garded  corporal  punishment  as  injurious  to 
youth,  whom  he  sought  to  stimulate  by  feelings 
of  honor  and  shame.  His  elocution  was  so  re- 
markable for  its  harmony  that  Diogenes  Ladr^ 
tins  says  his  name  was  often  written  Glyoon, 
*'  the  sweet,"  but  this  is  supposed  to  have  been 
its  original  form.  Cicero  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria mention  a  work  by  Lyoon  on  the  limits 
of  good  and  evil ;  and  Apuleius  quotes  a  trea- 
tise of  his  on  the  nature  of  animals. 

LYCOPERDON,  a  name  given  by  Micheli  to 
a  sort  of  fungus  of  the  natural  family  of  gastero- 
tnycetea,  and  represented  in  this  country  in  a 
few  species,  which  also  occur  in  Europe,  and  in 
some  that  are  as  yet  undescribed.  It  consists 
of  a  rounded  substance  made  up  of  an  external 
membranaceous  covering  (peridium),  which 
becomes  roughened  by  the  breaking  up  of  its 
exterior  surface  into  irregular  fragments  or  dis- 
tinct wart-like  projections,  and  within  of  a  great 
quantity  of  dusky  cobweb  threads  {eapiUitium\ 
upon  the  surfaces  of  which  innumerable  minute, 
dust-like,  brown  particles  (sparidia)  are  devel- 
oped, which  when  the  plant  has  become  full 
grown  and  matured  are  driven  out  by  an  exter- 
nal pressure  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of 
fine  dust.  But  when  the  lycoperdon  first  issues 
from  the  ground,  it  is  of  a  soft,  friable,  caseous 
consistence ;  and  if  a  thin  slice  be  prepared  for 
the  microscope,  the  cellular  structure  of  the 
entire  tissue  can  be  discerned.  This  soon  ripens 
into  a  parchment-like  covering,  and  into  the 
dry  filamentous  interior,  and  the  powdery,  dust- 
like seeds.  A  not  uncommon  species  is  shaped 
like  a  pear  (JL  pyr\farme\  of  a  light  chestnut- 
colored  peridium ;  another  is  known  as  X.  gem- 
matum^  the  peridium  of  which  is  invested  with 
spine-like  warts,  and  its  dust-like  seeds  are  of 
a  yellowish  green  tint.  The  most  extraordinary, 
perhaps,  is  the  giant  lycoperdon  (Z.  hovitta^ 
Fries,  or  L,  giganteunk,  Batsoh),  which  is  often 
many  feet  in  circumference.  Schweinitz  found 
it  in  Pennsylvania,  though  rare.  It  occurs  like- 
wise in  Massachusetts,  and  no  doubt  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  country.  Frequently 
the  interior  is  converted  into  a  putrescent  mass, 
probably  when  injured  by  the  wet  The  spongy 
capillitium  when  dry  will  burn  with  a  thick, 
smothering  smoke,  and  has  been  used  with  suc- 
cess in  stupefying  bees.  The  use  of  it  for  this 
purpose  has  been  claimed  as  a  discovery  in  bee 
treatment  in  the  United  States  within  a  few 
years ;  but  Gerarde,  an  herbalist  in  1697,  men- 
tions the  same  use  of  it  by  the  country  people 


in  his  time.  The  smaller  spcksies  answer  tlie 
same  purpose,  but  the  greater  size  of  this,  ■  it 
ordinarily  grows,  is  more  advantageous.  Dm 
capillitium  being  emptied  of  its  dusty  sporidii 
and  itself  wash^  away  by  the  rains,  the  a^ 
or  base  of  the  lycoperdon  still  remains  in  the 
soil,  in  the  form  of  a  Jagged-edged  spongy  eo}^ 
and  is  suggestive  of  the  L.  cyathtfarme  of  Bos^ 
which  he  found  in  the  drier  soils  of  OaroUoi 

LYCOPHRON,  a  Greek  poet  and  gramm. 
nan  of  the  3d  century  B.  C,  bom  in  EnboM 
Chalcis,  died  in  Alexandria.  He  stood  high 
in  the  favor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  vh 
one  of  the  7  contemporary  poets,  termed  from 
their  number  Pleiades^  who  graced  theooottof 
that  monarch.'  Philadelphus  intrusted  himwiA 
the  classification  of  the  works  of  the  comic  poeti 
contained  in  the  Alexandrian  library.  Ljeo- 
phron  likewise  composed  a  work  on  the  hi^ 
of  Greek  comedy  and  comic  poet&  Saidaslai 
preserved  the  titles  of  20  of  his  tragedies,  wbile 
Tzetzes  makes  their  number  over  60,  of  al 
which,  however,  only  4  lines  remain.  One  of 
his  poems  is  still  extant,  ^'  Cassandra,''  or  "^Alex- 
andra,'* a  long  iambic  monologue,  whose  obseo* 
rity  has  become  proverbial.  The  earliest  edi- 
tion of  '"Cassandra"  is  that  of  Venice  (151S> 
The  best  editions  are  thoee  of  Potter  (Oxford, 
1697),  and  Bachmann  (Leipsic,  1828).  It  hn 
been  translated  into  English  by  Lord  Royston. 

LYCOPODIAOEjE  (Gr.  Xvicof ,  wolf,  and  ton, 
foot),  or  Club  Mosses,  an  order  of  cryptogtmie 
plants  of  a  low  habit,  usually  looking  like  mostf; 
their  cere  stems  often  woody,  their  foliage  eon- 
sisting  of  sessile,  awl-shaped  or  lanceolate,  po^ 
sistent  and  simple  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  vbidi 
are  little  valved  seed  vessels  {iparangia),  Th« 
order  contains  only  the  two  genera  lyeopodkm 
and  sdagineUa,  The  several  species  are  calkd 
wolf's  foot  from  some  fancied  resemblance  they 
bear  to  the  paw  of  that  animal ;  ihey  also  ba^e 
a  variety  of  other  names.  Hie  most  familiir 
species  is  the  running  evergreen  (Jtyoofodi^ 
complanatum^  Linn.),  with  long,  tough,  8abte^ 
ranean  stems,  clothed  with  a  few  scattered 
scales,  and  here  and  there  having  a  few  coan» 
fibrous  roots.  The  upright  branches  spread  ost 
at  top  into  regular  subdivided  forks,  which  an 
flattened  and  two-edged ;  the  leaves  are  voy 
short  and  acute.  The  spikes  of  frnctificatioi 
are  conspicuous,  usually  in  fours,  and  support- 
ed on  elevated  peduncles.  Between  the  seaki 
or  bracts,  which  imbricate  over  each  other 
to  form  a  cylindrical  figure,  may  be  found  the 
small  seed  vessels,  full  of  a  golden  yellow  pov- 
der.  This  species  is  much  sought  for  decon- 
tion  in  wreaths,  &c.  The  dub  moss  (Z.  tlMX*- 
tttffn,  Linn.)  is  much  handsomer,  with  very  loi^ 
trailing  and  rooting  stems,  linear,  lanoeoiata, 
spreading  leaves,  ending  in  a  bristle,  and  isoftea 
found  in  shaded  woods  that  are  rather  diy. 
The  bog  club  moss  {L,  invndatum^  Dnn.)  is  < 
low  creeping  species  closely  apprised  to  the 
ground  in  muddv  soils,  bearing  a  single  spi^ 
which  is  the  only  upright  part  of  the  j^ 
There  are  some  distinct  varieties,  of  whkh  Sig*- 
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low*B  dub  mos»(Xw  i,  Bigdont)  of  Mr.  Taeker- 
maa  may  be  mentioned.  The  species  ranges  as 
far  sonibward  as  Loaisiana,  according  to  speci- 
mens collected  by  Dmmmond.  The  fox-tail 
dab  moss  (L,  alopeeurioideiy  Linn.)  is  a  stont- 
stemmed,  densely  leaved  spedes,  fonnd  in  the 
pine  barren  swamps  from  New  Jersey  to  Vir- 
flnia  and  southward.  The  ground  pine  {L»  denr 
araideun^  Linn.)  is  perhaps  the  most  bc^atiful, 
having  upright  stems  from  6  to  9  inches  high, 
the  leaves  in  4  or  6  rows,  lanceolate  linear, 
acute,  entire,  appressed,  erect,  the  branches 
crowded  but  spreading  fui-iike ;  in  contour  like 
a  little  green  tree.  There  are  from  4  to  10  cy- 
lindrical spikes  on  each  plant  This  spedes  is 
much  prized  in  the  composition  of  bouquets  in 
the  winter,  furnishing  good  backs.  It  can  be 
best  found  in  the  richer  soils  of  shaded  woods 
or  under  bushes.  The  shining  dub  moss  (Z.  {«- 
Muhtm,  Linn.)  grows  more  sparingly  in  moister 
and  in  occasionally  overflowed  plaoes  in  dark 
woods,  or  by  the  margins  of  rivulets;  its  stems 
are  thick,  8  or  4  times  forked,  and  its  branches 
ffTOw  upward ;  its  foliage  is  composed  of  rich, 
deep  green,  shining  leaves,  standing  in  about  8 
rows  or  ranks  upon  the  stems ;  it  has  no  distinct 
spikes  of  fructincation,  the  sporangia  being  in 
the  axils  of  the  ordinary  leaves.  This  species  is 
to  be  found  principally  at  the  north,  but  it  also 
occurs  along  the  higher  Alleghanies  at  the  south. 
On  the  summits  of  high  mountains  to  the  north* 
ward  occurs  the  Z.  idago  (Linn.),  similar  to  the 
last  in  its  general  aspect,  but  thicker  stemmed, 
doser,  fuller  branched,  and  forming  a  levd-top- 
ped  duster ;  the  plant  is  only  from  8  to  6  inches 
nigh.  This  form  is  identical  with  the  European 
species  under  the  same  name. — ^The  moss-like 
lycopodiums  are  known  as  $dagineUc^  the  di- 
minutive oitelago^  an  ancient  nameof  a  species, 
and  are  pretty  little  plants.  The  most  common 
is  the  rock  moss  lycopodium  (J3,  rupeatrU)^  seen 
upon  dry  sunny  rocks,  of  a  bright  green  color 
when  young  and  growing,  but  turning  to  a 
brownish  hue  when  old  and  dry ;  the  seed  ves- 
sels, abundant  toward  the  tips  of  the  branches, 
are  of  a  yellow  color,  looking  like  little  two- 
valved  pouches.  Still  another  form  in  this  sec- 
tion is  seen  in  3,  apu$  (Linn.),  a  very  delicate 
fiat-stemmed  and  complanate-leaved  species, 
with  pellucid  foliage,  and  the  plant  looking  like 
a  scale  moss ;  it  is  found  in  wet  fields  and  near 
springs. — ^The  lycopodiums  have  a  similar  geo- 
graphical range  to  that  of  the  fema^  mostly 
abounding  in  the  tropics,  and  delighting  in  hu- 
mid situations.  Species  occur  however  fiur  north- 
ward, and  in  Lapland  the  lu  alpinum  and  the 
L.  maginoide9  cover  large  tracts.  Their  uses 
are  not  very  extensive.  The  yellow  powder 
contained  in  the  spore  cases  is  infiammable,  and 
is  employed  under  the  name  of  lycopode  or  ve- 
getable brimstone  in  the  manu&cture  of  fire- 
works, and  in  pharmacy  to  roll  up  pills,  which 
when  coated  with  it  may  be  put  into  water  with- 
out being  moistened.  L,  ehocttum  is  ahnost 
the  only  variety  now  used  in  medidne.  The 
earlier  German  herbalists  nsed  it  against  gravd. 


Prot  Rolfink  of  Jena  recommended  it  against 
epilepsy  in  1670,  and  Dr.  Muralt  of  ZOrich  was 
tne  first  to  use  it  externally  in  intertrigo  and 
other  eruptive  diseases  in  1780.  It  always  had 
a  domestic  reputation  against  the  cardidgia 
and  colic  of  young  children.  Dierbach  recom- 
mends it  as  a  soothing  and  somewhat  anodyne 
remedy  in  affections  of  children,  especially  in 
colic,  and  also  in  whooping  cough  and  asthma. 
Hahnemann  revived  the  use  of  this  gentle  but 
efficacious  remedy.  He  and  his  followers  regard 
it  as  almost  a  specific  against  indigestion  and 
even  obstinate  constipation,  when  attended  with 
heat  in  the  face  and  tendency  to  redness  and 
eruptions,  espeddly  about  the  eyelids  and  nose. 
Given  methodically  it  will  often  break  up  a  ten- 
dency to  styes  upon  the  lids,  and  is  useful  in 
many  chronic  eruptions,  both  as  an  external 
application  and  internal  remedy.  In  obstinate 
coughs  it  often  proves  efficadous.  Its  utility  in 
many  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder  is  also 
well  established.  The  most  remarkable  plant 
of  this  order  is  the  ytUum  eondenado  (great  devil 
or  accursed),  which  appears  to  be  the  L,  rtibrum 
of  Ohamisso.  Sir  William  J.  Hooker,  who  calls 
it  Z.  eathartieum,  states  that  it  acts  vehemently 
as  a  purgative,  and  has  been  administered  suo- 
cessfhUy  in  Spanish  America  in  elephantiasis. 
Yastring  says  that  woollen  cloths,  boiled  with  ly- 
copodiums, especially  with  Z.  ekioatum,  acquire 
the  property  of  becoming  blue  when  passed 
through  a  bath  of  Braal  wood.  SdagineUa 
denUeuUUa  is  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plants 
and  several  others  with  branching  forked  stems 
and  ddicate  green  leaves,  from  tropical  South 
America,  areprized  for  their  beauty. 

LTOUBGUS,  the  Spartan  legislator,  concern- 
ing whose  persond  history  there  is  little  certdnty . 
According  to  Herodotus,  he  lived  about  996  B.  0., 
became  guardian  to  his  nephew  King  Labotas  oi; 
the  Eurystheneid  line  of  Spartan  kings,  and  in 
this  capacity  transformed  tne  institutions  of  his 
country  into  the  order  which  they  retdned  for 
centuries.  Whether  his  svstem  of  things  was 
reveded  to  him  by  the  I^^ian  priestess,  whose 
orade  he  vidted,  or  was  introduced  from  Orete, 
was  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute, the  Spartans  themsdves  taking  the  latter 
view.  Under  his  institutions  the  Spartans  be- 
came from  the  roost  lawless  of  the  Greeks  tran- 
quil and  prosperous,  and  they  regarded  him 
reverentially,  and  built  a  temple  to  him  after 
his  death.  This  is  the  oldest  statement  concern- 
ing him.  Thucydides,  without  mentioning  Ly- 
curgus,  agrees  in  stating  that  the  political  as- 
tern of  the  Spartans  had  been  adopted  by  them 
4  centuries  before,  and  had  successfblly  rescued 
them  fh>m  intolerable  disorders.  This  would 
make  the  introduction  of  the  Lycurgan  disci- 
pline to  have  occurred  in  880-820  B.  0.,  which 
Grote  accepts  as  the  most  probable  date.  That 
no  certdnty  was  attainable  in  the  8d  century 
B.  0.  respecting  the  date  or  parentage  of  Ly- 
curgos  appears  ftom  the  fact  that  Timnus  sup- 
poses two  persons  to  have  existed  bearing  the 
name^  and  that  the  acts  of  both  had  been  as- 
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eribed  to  one.  The  more  detaOed  aeoonnt  of 
Plutarch  is  deduced  from  authorities  no  more 
ancient  than  Xenophon  and  Aristotle,  excepting 
the  poets  Alcman,  TyrtflBus,  and  Simonides.  He 
is  stated  to  ha^e  been  of  the  Proclid  line  of 
kings,  11th  in  descent  from  Hercules,  son  of 
Ennomua,  younger  brother  of  Polydectes,  and 
mide  and  guai^ian  to  Oharilaus.  After  the 
death  of  Polydectes,  leaving  a  pregnant  widow, 
the  latter  proposed  to  Lycurgns  that  he  should 
marry  her  ana  become  king.  He  reftised  the 
proffer,  though  temporarily  exercising  author* 
ity,  awaited  the  birth  of  Oharilaus,  and  im- 
mediately  presented  the  child  in  the  agora  as 
the  future  king  of  the  Spartans.  Accused  by  the 
widow  of  ambitious  designs,  he  left  Sparta,  and 
went  to  Crete,  where  he  studied  the  laws  of 
Minos  and  the  4nstitutions  and  customs  of  the 
different  cities ;  thence  he  visited  Ionia  and 
Egypt,  and,  as  some  authors  affirmed,  libya, 
Ibena,  and  even  India.  In  Ionia  he  is  said  to 
have  obtained  from  the  descendants  of  Greophy- 
lus  a  copy  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  had  not 
previously  been  known  in  the  Peloponnesus; 
and  some  authors  report  that  he  had  even  con- 
versed with  Homer  himself.  Meantime,  under 
the  weak  sway  of  Oharilaus,  Sparta  was  in  a 
state  of  anarchy.  On  his  return,  finding  the 
two  kings  as  well  as  the  people  to  be  weary  of 
their  condition,  and  that  lie  was  regarded  as  the 
man  to  correct  the  disorders  of  the  state,  he 
undertook  the  task,  and  with  this  view  consult- 
ed the  Delphian  orade.  Receiving  strong  as- 
surances of  divine  encouragement,  and  also 
mere  special  instructions,  which  were  the  primi- 
tive rhetra  of  his  constitution,  he  suddenly 
presented  himself  in  the  agora,  with  80  of  the 
most  distinguished  Spartans,  all  in  arms,  as  his 
guards  and  partisu^  King  Oharilaus  at  once 
consented  to  second  the  designs  of  his  uncle, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Spartans  submitted  to  the 
venerable  Heraolid,  who  appeared  both  as  a 
reformer  and  as  Delphic  missionary.  '*  Lycur- 
gns,'* says  Grote,  ^*  does  not  try  to  make  the  poor 
rich  nor  the  rich  poor;  but  he  imposes  upon 
both  the  same  subjugating  drill,  the  same  habits 
of  life,  gentlemanlike  idleness,  and  unlettered 
strength,  the  same  fare,  clothing,  labors,  priva- 
tions, endurance,  punishments^  and  subordina- 
tion. It  is  a  lesson  instructive  at  least,  how- 
ever unsatisfactorv,  to  political  students,  that 
with  all  this  equality  of  dealing  he  ends  with 
creating  a  community  in  whom  not  merely 
the  love  of  preeminence,  but  even  the  love  of 
money,  stands  powerfully  and  specially  develop- 
ed." The  successftil  imposition  of  this  discipline 
upon  a  state  which  had  grown  up  without  it 
must  have  been  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  must  have  required  the  combination  or 
great  genius  and  personal  authority  on  the  one 
hand  with  imminent  peril  on  the  other.  Hav- 
ing obtained  for  his  institutions  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  exacted  from 
his  countrymen  a  promise  not  to  alter  them  till 
his  return,  left  Sparta,  and  was  never  again 
heard  from.    The  immediate  effect  of  his  legis- 


lation, which  remained  nearly  unchanged  for  6 
centuries,  was  to  raise  Sparta  from  insignificanoe 
to  great^ower  and  comparative  eminenoe  as  a 
state.  (For  an  account  of  the  constitution  of 
Lycurgns,  see  Spabta.) 

LYOURGUS,  an  Attic  orator,  bom  in  Athens 
about  896  B.  0.,  died  there  in  828  B.  G.  He 
first  devoted  himself  to  the  Platonic  philoflofkby, 
but  afterward  became  a  disciple  of  Isoerates.  h 
848  he  was  sent  with  Demosthenes  on  an  em- 
basfifv  to  counteract  the  intrignes  of  Philip,  hi 
887  he  was  elected  guardian  of  the  pablic  reve- 
nue for  a  term  of  6  years,  and  continned  in 
office  for  8  consecutive  terms.  He  was  also 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  city,  and  een* 
Bor,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  caused  hisowa 
wife  to  be  fined  for  violating  one  of  his  snmp- 
tuary  enactments.  He  belonged  to  the  party 
of  Demosthenes,  and  waa  one  of  the  10  oraton 
whose  surrender  was  demanded  by  Alexander, 
but  the  people  of  Athens  refhsed  to  give  bim 
up.  Of  the  prosecutions  which  he  condaoted, 
the  most  celebrated  was  that  agamst  Lysidefl; 
who  had  commanded  the  army  of  Athens  at 
Ohaoronea ;  Lysides  was  condemned  to  death. 
There  were  15  orations  of  his  extant  in  the  agd 
of  Plutarch  and  Photius,  but  aJl  have  since  pe^ 
ished  except  that  against  Leoorate^  and  some 
fitigments. 

LTDGATE,  John,  an  English  Bene^otina 
monk  and  poet,  bom  in  Lydgate,  Suffolk,  about 
1875,  died  in  Bury  St.  Edmund's  abont  1461. 
After  studying  at  Oxford,  and  visiting  Franee 
and  Italy,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Bvp 
St  Edmund's,  and  established  a  school  for  in- 
structing  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy  in  yersificar 
tion  and  composition.  He  began  to  write  aboat 
1400.  The  principal  of  his  works  are  his  "FaB 
of  Princes,"  "  Storie  of  Thebes,"  and  "Historic 
Siege,  and  Destruction  of  Troye."  ffis  minor 
poems  were  published  by  the  Percy  society  ia 
1840.  Ritson,  in  his  JBibliographia  FoetitA^ 
gives  a  complete  catalogae  of  his  works. 

LYDIA,  an  ancient  country  of  western  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  N.  by  Mysia,  E.  by  Phrrgia,  ft 
by  Oaria,  and  W.  by  the  j£g8ean  sea  or  Greaaa 
archipelago.  The  precise  iK^undaries,  however, 
are  uncertain  on  account  both  of  frequent 
variation  and  of  want  of  precfeion  in  the  an- 
cient descriptions.  In  the  time  of  the  KomaB 
dominion  Lydia  seems  to  have  extended  N.  •• 
far  as  the  range  of  mountains  called  Sardene, » 
S.  W.  branch  of  the  Phrygian  Olympus,  and  8. 
to  the  Mffiander,  or  at  least  to  the  Messo^ 
range,  which  forms  the  N.  margin  of  the  vaUg 
of  that  river.  The  E.  boundary  is  especially 
uncertain.  The  western  strip  on  the  coa^ 
which  contained  most  of  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Ionia,  and  a  part  of  those  of  j£olia,  wm  notwi- 
orally  included  under  the  name  of  Lydia.  loj 
Tmolus,  a  chain  of  mountains  spreading  from 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Messogis  to  the  oo^ 
of  the  .£g8Ban,  and  terminating  in  a  peninsoM 
opposite  the  island  of  Chios,  dirided  Lvdia  »» 
two  unequal  parts,  the  northern  of  which  «»• 
braced  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Hennas,  andtna 
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soathem  the  yaDej  of  the  Oayster.  An  aflQsent 
of  the  Hennas  was  the  Paotolns,  celebrated  in 
antiquity  for  its  ffolden  sands,  thongh  not  the 
only  stream  in  the  ooantry  which  by  its  ^Id 
washiDgs  contributed  to  the  extraordinory  rich- 
es of  its  klDfls.  The  natural  wealth  of  Lydia 
and  its  ezcdlent  dimate  made  it  one  of  the 
early  seats  of  dvilization  in  western  Asia,  and 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  in  various 
things  it  became  the  instructor  of  its  Grecian 
neighbors. — ^The  origin  of  the  Lydian  people 
is  a  nuitter  of  controversy  among  the  most  emi- 
nent critics  of  our  age,  the  prevailing  opinion 
being  in  favor  of  their  affinity  to  the  Oarians, 
Hysians,  Pelasgiansi  and  other  Indo-European 
tribes ;  while  Bunsen,  O.  MtQler,  Lassen,  and 
others  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as  Semites. 
Their  connection  with  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Etrus- 
cans by  Herodotus  will  naturally  be  regarded 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  latter  opinion  by  thoae 
who  contend  for  a  Semitic  derivation  of  that 
ancient  Italian  people.  Another  argument  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  Herodotus  mentions 
Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  both  of  which  names  are 
so  conspicuous  in  Assyrian  history,  ais  the  an* 
oestor  of  the  kings  of  the  2d  or  Heraclidio 
dynasty  of  Lydia ;  but  the  weight  of  this  state- 
ment is  destroyed  by  the  strange  connection  of 
the  same  line  with  AIcsbus,  son  of  the  Grecian 
Hercules,  which  occurs  in  the  same  historian. 
Herodotus  remains,  however,  the  principal  au- 
thority for  the  early  history  of  Lydia,  the  few 
extant  fragments  of  the  earlier  native  writer 
Xanthus  and  others  being  of  little  importance 
or  historic  value.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
people  of  Lydia,  who  were  previously  called 
Mfldonians,  under  which  name  they  appear  in 
Homer,  received  the  appellation  by  which  they 
were  later  called  from  their  8d  king  Lydus, 
son  of  Atys,  son  of  Manes.  This  dynasty,  how- 
ever, which  is  known  as  that  of  the  AtyadsB,  is 
entirely  mythical.  The  2d  dynasty,  which  may 
be'styled  semi-mythical,  that  of  the  Heradidea, 
descended  from  Hercules  and  the  slave  girl  of 
Jardanus,  ruled  "  for  22  generations  of  men,  a 
space  of  605  years,*^  the  first  king  being  Agron, 
son  of  Ninus,  and  the  last  Oandanles,  *'  whom 
the  Greeks  call  Myrsilus,^'  son  of  Myrsus.  This 
Oandaules  perished  through  a  conspiracy  of 
his  wife  with  Gvges,  one  of  the  king's  body 
guard,  who  founded  the  8d  or  historic^  dynas- 
ty, that  of  the  Mermnads  (according  to  Kaw- 
linson,  724  B.  0.).  Enraged  by  the  murder  of 
their  rightful  king,  the  people  rose  in  arms 
against  the  usurper,  but  he  came  to  terms  with 
them,  and  was  confirmed  on  the  throne  by  a 
favorable  decision  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  This 
he  rewarded  by  magnificent  presents  sent  to  the 
shrine  of  Apollo,  which  in  the  time  of  Herodo* 
tns  proved  the  splendor  of  the  court  of  the 
early  Mermnada.  Gyges  commenced  his  reign 
by  warlike  incursions  into  the  territory  of  Mile- 
tus and  Smyrna,  and  took  the  city  of  Colophon, 
thus  introducing  the  long  series  of  Lydian 
aggressions  which  terminated  with  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  under 


OroBfloa  The  greatest  part  of  his  reign,  how 
ever,  was  peaceful.  His  son  and  successor  Ar- 
dys  (68d-'87)  took  Priene  and  made  war  upon 
Miletus.  In  his  reign  the  Oimmerians,  driven 
from  their  homes  K  of  the  Caucasus  by  other 
northern  nomads,  entered  Asia  Minor,  and  cap- 
tured Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  aU  but  the 
citadel.  It  was  not  until  the  8d  generation, 
under  the  long  reign  of  Alyattes  (626-568),  the 
son  and  successor  of  Sadyattes,  that  the  Lydians 
were  able  finally  to  expel  the  invaders  who 
had  committed  frightful  ravages  all  over  Lower 
Asia.  Alyattes  continued  the  war  with  Miletus, 
which  had  been  resumed  by  his  father,  but 
could  not  achieve  the  conquest  of  liiat  city. 
He  took  Smyrna,  but  met  with  great  disaster  in 
an  attempt  on  Olazomen®.  The  most  impor- 
tant war  of  this  kins,  however,  was  w^ged 
against  Oyaxares  of  Media,  who,  having  sub* 
verted  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  had  extended 
the  limits  of  his  dominions  as  far  W.  as  the 
Halys.  The  war  was  carried  on  for  6  years 
with  varying  success,  and  was  terminated  by  a 
peace  brought  about  by  the  allies  of  the  con- 
tending parties  after  a  battle  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  that  eclipse  of  the  sun  so  renowned 
in  antiquity,  and  predicted,  it  is  said,  by  Tha- 
lee,  the  Milesian  philosopher.  The  peace  was 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of 
Alyattes  with  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Median 
throne,  Astyages,  who  thus  became  the  brother- 
in-law  of  OroQsus,  the  last  king  of  Lydia  (568- 
'54).  This  king,  whose  proverbial  riches  and 
mutations  of  fortune  have  been  immortalized 
by  some  of  the  most  interesting  narrations  of 
Herodotus,  had  gradually  subdued  Ephesus  and 
all  other  Greek  cities  in  western  Asia  Minor, 
and  all  other  territories  W.  of  the  Halys,  except 
Lycia  and  Oilicia,  when  he  determined  to  re- 
venge the  wrongs  of  Astyages,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  his  throne  by  his  young  grandson 
Gyrus,  and  declared  war  against  the  Persian 
conqueror.  This  ended  with  the  taking  of 
Sardis,  the  captivity  of  Croesus,  and  the  subju- 
gation of  Lydia.  The  Lydians,  who  had  long 
before  practised  various  arts  of  peace,  including 
the  weaving  and  dyeing  of  fine  fabrics,  metal- 
lurgy, coining  of  money,  and  music,  in  all  of 
which  they  excelled,  being  now  deprived  of 
their  independence,  and  forbidden  by  Cyrus  to 
wear  arms,  gradually  sank  into  luxury,  which 
afterward  proved  contagious  and  pernicious  to 
their  conquerors.  Together  with  Mysia,  Lydia 
formed  the  2d  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire, 
Sardis  being  the  seat  of  the  satrap.  After  the 
conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander,  it  frequently 
changed  masters,  aud  belonged  among  others  to 
Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria  at  the  time  of  his 
defeat  at  Magnesia  by  the  Romans.  It  was 
given  by  the  victors  to  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
mus,  and  after  the  death  of  the  last  Attains  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Roman  proconsular  province 
of  Asia.  The  efeminate  Lydians  early  disap- 
peared as  a  people,  but  the  name  of  the  conn- 
try  survived  under  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
Its  territories  are  now  chiefly  included  in  the 
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districts  of  Ssmkhan  and  Aidin  in  the  TarkSsH 
pasbalio  of  Anatolia. 

LYDIAN  STONE,  Basakitb,  or  Touohbtonb, 
a  velvet-blaok  quartz  or  flinty  lasper,  used  for 
testing  gold  alloys.  The  metal  when  rubbed 
upon  the  stone  leaves  a  portion  npon  the  black 
surface;  and  this  being  touched  with  a  drop 
of  nitric  acid  indicates  to  the  experienced  eye 
the  comparatiye  parity  of  the  alloy  by  the  color. 
Suitable  pieces  of  quartz  for  this  use  were  ori« 
ginally  obtained  in  Lydia,  whence  the  name. 

LY£,  Edwabd,  an  English  clergyman  and 
philologist,  born  in  Totness,  Devonshire,  in 
1704,  died  in  Yardley- Hastings,  Northampton- 
shire, in  1767.  He  was  specially  devoted  to 
the  Saxon  and  Gothic  languages.  His  first  work 
was  an  edition  of  the  Etymologieum  Anglioh 
num  of  Junius,  f^om  the  unpublished  MSS., 
which  appeared  in  1748.  He  next  published  the 
*'  Gothic  Evangelists"  of  Ulfilas;  but  the  chief 
labor  of  his  life  was  the  compilation  of  a  large 
dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  lan- 
guages, which  was  finished  Just  before  his  death 
(3  vols,  fol.,  1772). 

LYELL,  Sib  Charles,  a  British  geologist, 
born  in  Einnordy.  Forfarshire,  Nov.  14,  1797. 
At  Midlmrst  in  Sussex  he  was  prepared  for 
Exeter  college,  Oxford,  at  which  he  received  in 
1819  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  in  1821  that  of 
M.A.  He  then  entered  npon  the  practice  of 
the  law,  but  soon  abandoned  it  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  to  ffeological  pursuits,  his  natural 
taste  for  scientific  studies  being  stimulated  bv 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Bnckland,  professor  of  geol- 
ogy at  Oxford.  At  this  period  mere  geological 
speculations,  for  which  the  previous  half  cen- 
tury had  been  distinguished,  had  given  place  to 
a  sounder  system  of  investigation,  and  geolo- 
gists were  busily  engaged  in  collecting  materials, 
out  of  which  theories  might  afterward  spring 
forth.  Lyell  entered  earnestly  into  this  work, 
and  his  early  papers,  published  in  the  "Transac- 
tions of  the  Geological  Society"  and  in  "  Brew- 
ster's Journal  of  Science"  in  1826  and  1827, 
chiefly  upon  the  recent  deposits  of  Forfarshire, 
Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire,  display  remarkable 
powers  of  observation ;  while  his  use  of  the  phe- 
nomena to  illustrate  and  explain  the  mode  of  for- 
mation of  similar  deposits  of  a  more  ancient 
period  exhibit  a  readiness  to  detect  points  of 
resemblance  for  which  his  subsequent  writings 
are  especially  distinguished.  In  Jan.  1880,  ap- 
peared the  first  volume  of  his  "  Principles  of 
Geology."  (See  Gbologt,  vol.  viii.  p.  162.)  It 
rapidly  went  through  several  editions,  and  was 
received  with  the  greatest  interest  for  the  va- 
riety of  instructive  facts  brought  together  from 
the  observations  of  the  author  and  from  others 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  the 
clear  and  attractive  style  in  which  these  were 
presented,  and  more  than  all  for  the  skill  with 
which  the  operations  now  going  on  were  made 
to  explain  those  of  past  periods,  and  to  account 
for  the  present  condition  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  In  successive  editions  the  work  so  in- 
creased, that  in  1888  the  author  divided  it  into 


two  distinct  treatises,  retaining  in  one,  which 
he  called  ^^  Elements  of  GFeology,"  the  descriptioii 
of  the  formations  of  past  epochs;  and  giving  in 
the  other,  ^  The  Principles,"  the  description  of 
processes  now  going  on  by  which  the  phenomena 
of  the  older  formations  are  explained.  In  the 
edition  of  1851  the  *^  Elements"  appeared  with 
the  title  of  ^^  Manual  of  Elementary  Geoktfjr.'* 
These  works  ph&ced  their  author  in  the  Int 
rank  among  geologists,  and  gave  to  the  sdenoe 
itself  a  new  character,  removing  firom  it  all  de* 
pendence  upon  vidonary  specuhitions  by  show- 
ing how  its  principles  should  be  deduced  in  the 
true  system  of  inductive  philosophy  from  well 
observed  facts. — ^In  1841  Lyell  visited  the  United 
States,  having  been  invited  to  deliver  a  oonne 
of  lectures  on  geology  in  Boston.  He  arsiled 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  travel  over  a  ]bi^ 
portion  of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  and 
as  far  south  as  Kentucky,  giving  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  geological  features  of  the  conntiy, 
and  learning  also  by  intercourse  with  the  geol* 
ogists  and  naturalists  of  the  several  states  the 
results  of  their  investigations.  He  also  stodied 
the  different  institutions  of  the  country,  parti^ 
ularly  those  of  learning;  and  in  a  year  thus 
spent  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  he  gathered  a  vast  fund  of  info> 
mation,  some  of  £e  fruits  of  which  are  present- 
ed in  his  work  entitled  ^*  Travels  in  North 
America  in  the  years  1841-^*2"  (2  vols.  8m, 
London,  1845 ;  2d  ed.,  1865).  The  sdendfie 
matter  contained  in  this  book  was  prepared 
chiefly  for  the  general  reader;  his  more  extend- 
ed observations  were  presented  in  nnmerons 
papers  published  in  the  ^*  ProceeduigB*^  and 
**  Transactions"  of  the  geological  society  of 
London,  the  '^Reports  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion," and  the  ^'  American  Journal  of  Scienoe." 
This  work  contained  the  most  complete  geologi* 
cal  map  of  the  United  States  ever  published,  is 
the  compilation  of  which  Lyell  was  greatly  aid- 
ed by  Prof  James  Hall  of  Albany,  and  the  vsr 
rious  state  geological  reports. — ^In  Sept  1845, 
he  again  embarked  for  the  United  States,  and 
remained  in  the  country  until  June,  1846.  He 
visited  portions  of  the  northern  states  which  he 
had  not  before  seen,  and  devoted  nearly  tf 
months  to  a  tour  through  the  southern  states 
He  examined  the  most  interesting  localities  of 
the  tertiary  formations  in  the  states  bordering 
the  Athmtic  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  passed  op 
the  Mississippi  river,  making  many  interestiog 
observations  of  the  deposits  upon  its  bann 
and  the  influence  of  so  mighty  a  stream  as  * 
geological  agent,  and  in  southern  Missouri  vist' 
ed  the  sunk  country  of  New  Madrid  devastated 
by  the  earthquake  of  1811-'12.  In  1849  hepob; 
lished  "A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States" 
(2 vols.  8vo.,  London;  8d  ed.,  1866).  EfWT- 
where  his  observations  were  extended  beyoad 
the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  tnoi 
included  the  manners  and  customs  of  tbepc<^ 
pie  he  met  with,  and  their  various  instittntf*i 
and  his  criticisms  npon  these  are  ©^^'^^^"^ 
liberal  and  philoeopiiioal  spirit.— In  the  modem 
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progress  of  geology  Lyell's  name  is  more  identi- 
ned  with  the  arrangement  of  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions than  -with  any  other  department.  He  first 
classified  them  into  gronpe  distinguished  by  the 
relative  proportion  of  living  and  extinct  species 
of  fossil  shells  which  they  contained,  and  gave 
them  the  names  of  eocene,  miocene,  pliocene, 
and  pleistocene,  founded  on  this  distinction,  as 
described  in  the  article  Geoloot.  He  has  in- 
vestigated with  especial  care  all  those  great 
natural  phenomena  in  progress  which  involve 
long  periods  of  time,  and  has  undertaken  to 
give  aDproximate  estimates  of  the  time  already 
expended,  based  upon  the  results  produced  and 
the  rate  at  which  £hese  are  now  developed. 
Thus,  in  visiting  active  volcanoes  (see  Etna), 
be  sought  to  approximate  the  age  of  £he  succes- 
sive piles  of  lava  from  data  afforded  in  modem 
times  of  their  rate  of  increase.  In  examining 
the  region  of  extinct  volcanoes  of  central  France, 
he  applied  the  same  method  of  reasoning  to 
show  that  vast  periods  must  have  elapsed  while 
the  successive  volcanic  and  fluviatile  deposits 
were  produced.  In  the  United  States  he  at  once 
sought  Niagara  to  trace  the  work  of  the  mighty 
cataract  in  wearing  back  its  way  toward  Lake 
Erie,  and  to  estimate  the  time  this  has  been 
goinff  on;  and  in  his  second  visit  he  found  in 
the  SCssissippi  river,  and  the  vast  delta  of  its 
sediments  deposited  near  the  gulf^  material  for 
another  class  of  calculations  of  the  same  general 
character.  In  1848  the  merited  distinction 
which  Lyell  had  attained  was  recognized  by 
the  crown  in  conferring  npon  him  the  honor 
of  knighthood ;  and  in  1855  he  received  from 
the  university  of  Oxford  the  degree  of  D.O.L. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
British  association,  as  also  of  the  geological 
society,  of  which  he  was  elected  president  in 
1886  and  again  in  1850. 

LYGODIUM,  the  generic  name  of  a  beauti- 
ful plant  known  as  the  climbing  fern.  The 
species  common  to  the  United  States  is  Z.  pal- 
matum  (Swartz),  with  slender,  flexile,  and  twin- 
ing stalks  growing  8  or  4  feet  long;  its  leaves 
are  rounded,  heart-shaped,  palmately  many- 
lobed  fronds ;  these  as  they  grow  on  the  upper 
portions  of  the  plant  become  narrow,  several 
times  forked,  and  make  a  sort  of  terminal  pani- 
cle bearing  abundant  seed  dots  (iori).  Its  nabit 
is  to  twist  itself  upon  bushes,  and  tnus  to  olunb 
several  feet  high.  It  may  be  found  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  southern  states,  though  sparingly 
in  the  latter. 

LYING  TO,  a  nautical  manoeuvre  by  which  in 
a  heavy  sea  a  vessel  has  her  sails  and  helq^  so 
a^ljusted  as  to  bring  her  head  dose  to  the  wmd, 
and  thus  receive  the  fbll  force  of  the  waves 
upon  her  bow.  This  is  resorted  to  as  a  measure 
of  safety  when  the  vessel  is  likely  to  be  endan- 
gered by  keeping  her  course ;  she  is  put  under 
such  canvas  as  she  will  best  bear,  and  lying 
close  to  the  wind  rides  the  waves  more  securely 
than  in  any  other  position,  and  makes  compara- 
tively little  headwav.  It  is  also  frequently  used 
to  merely  retard  the  progress  of  a  vessel  for 
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some  temporary  purpose,  or  in  the  evolutions 
of  a  battle. 

LYKINS,  an  E.  oo.  of  Kansas,  bordering  on 
Mo.,  and  drained  by  the  Osage  river  and  its 
branches ;  area  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 
8,012.  The  principal  town  is  Osawatamie,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Osage  and  Potawatamie  creek. 

LYLY,  John.    See  Lilly. 

LYMAN,  Phinxas,  an  American  soldier,  bom 
in  Durham,  Oonn.,  about  1716,  died  in  West 
Florida  in  1775.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1788,  and  subsequently  practised  law  in 
Snffield.  In  1755,  being  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Oonnectiout  militia,  he  served  with  Sir 
William  Johnson  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George, 
and,  after  his  commander  had  been  disabled, 
conducted  the  engagement  to  a  prosperous  con- 
clusion. He  was  present  at  the  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  Ticonderoga  by  Abercrombie,  and 
at  the  capture  of  Crown  Pomt  and  the  sur- 
render or  Montreal ;  and  in  1762  he  com- 
manded the  provincial  troops  in  the  expedition 
against  Havana.  Subsequently  he  passed  many 
years  in  £n£^d  in  efforts  to  procure  a  grant 
of  land  on  the  Mississippi  for  tiie  purpose  of 
establishing  a  colony,  and  in  1775  embarked 
with  his  eldest  son  and  some  others  for  the 
country  in  question.  He  died  in  West  Florida 
on  his  way  thither,  a  short  time  after  his  son. 
The  emigrants  who  followed  him  encountered 
many  misfortunes,  and  after  the  subjugation  of 
the  country  by  the  Spaniards  in  1781-^2  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Savanjiah. 

LYMPH,  the  fluid  found  in  the  lymphatics, 
or  the  absorbent  vessels  distributed  abundantly 
over  the  body,  and  especially  to  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  (See  Absobftion.) 
The  lymphatics  are  found  in  all  animals  which 
have  a  lacteal  system,  the  two  forming  one  set 
of  vessels;  l)ut,  while  the  lacteals  begin  on  the 
intestinal  walls  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the 
nutrient  chyle,  the  lymphatics  arise  in  mie  plex- 
uses in  most  of  the  vascular  tissues,  both  super- 
ficial and  deep-seated;  generally  accompanying 
the  veins,  ana  like  them  converging  to  larger 
and  larger  trunks,  they  pass  through  a  series  of 
glandular  bodies  (see  Gland),  and  finally  empty 
their  contents  into  the  thoracic  duct  with  the 
elaborated  chyle,  which  thence  pass  into  the 
venous  circulation  near  the  heart.  Lymph  near- 
ly resembles  chyle,  containing,  however,  only 
a  trace  of  fatty  matter  and  fess  albumen  and 
fibrine ;  this  resemblance  and  its  ultimate  pas- 
sage into  the  blood  show  that  it  is  a  nutritious 
fluid,  and  not  excrementitions  as  maintained  by 
Hewson  and  Hunter ;  the  effete  matters  are  proh- 
ably  carried  off  by  the  venous  system,  as  we  find 
very  little  trace  of  lymphatics  in  the  muscles 
and  nervous  centres  in  whidi  the  greatest  inter- 
stitial changes  are  oontinnaUy  going  on ;  there  is 
also  no  trace  of  excrementitious  matter  in  lymph. 
Lymph  resembles  diluted  liqvor  tanguiniif  and 
is  doubtless  chiefly  derived  from  this  portion 
of  the  blood'which  has  transuded  through  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries  in  a  comparatively  crude 
state,  and  requirea  the  elaborating  action  of  the 
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lymphados,  as  the  chyle  does  that  of  the  lao- 
tealfl)  before  it  is  fit  to  be  poared  into  the  circu- 
lation; the  lymphatics  also  take  ap  such  par- 
tially disintegrated  results  of  the  waste  of  the 
tissues  as  are  capable  of  reassimilation,  by  a 
kind  of  universal  internal  digestive  process. 
Lymph  is  transparent,  while  chyle  is  opaque, 
the  former  having  none  of  the  minute  particles 
which  constitute  the  molecular  base  of  the  lat- 
ter; it  generally  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  corpuscles,  resembling  the  colorless  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood.  From  experiments  made 
on  dogs  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  it  is  inferred 
that  Sie  mingled  amount  of  lymph  and  chyle 
diuly  poured  into  the  circulation  in  man  is  28| 
lbs.,  or  as  much  as  the  entire  mass  of  the  blood, 
having,  however,  not  more  than  one  third  of 
the  solid  matter  of  the  latter ;  and  of  this  at 
least  22  lbs.  is  lymph,  which  has  passed  out  of 
the  circulation  only  to  be  returned  to  it  again. 
According  to  Dr.  G.  O.  Rees,  lymph  and  chyle 
on  analysis  present  the  following  composition : 


Lymph. 

CbyU. 

Water 

»e.fi80 

i.aoo 

0.190 

0.240 

1.810 
atraoe 

0.665 

90.28T 

Albuminous  matter (ooagnUble  by  beat)., 
lable) 

8.510 
0.8TO 

Animal  extractlvo  matter,  soluble  in  water 

Animal  eztracttve  matter,  soluble  In  water 
only^ 

1.S88 

Fattj  matter 

8.001 

8alt»— alkaline  chloride,  sulphate,  and  car- 
bonate, with  traces  of  alkaline  phosphate, 
oxide  of  iron 

0.711 

Total 

loaooo 

100.000 

The  lymph  corpuscles,  like  those  of  the  chyle, 
are  formed  by  the  cells  of  the  vascnlar  and  duct- 
less glands  of  the  lymphatic  and  absorbent  sys- 
tem, becoming  most  numerous  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  great  veins  near 
the  heart.  These  corpuscles  are  regarded  as 
the  early  stage  of  the  colorless  and  red  corpns- 
des  of  the  blood,  into  either  of  which  they  may 
be  metamorphosed,  though  the  former  cannot 
be  changed  into  the  latter,  having  distinct  forms 
and  different  purposes  to  serve  in  the  economy ; 
most  pass  into  red  corpuscles,  but  some  do  not 
flo  beyond  the  colorless  condition .  (See  Blood.) 
In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  circulation  of  the 
lymph  is  assisted  by  pulsatile  cavities  called 
lymphatic  hearts ;  these  are  wanting  in  man  and 
mammals,  and  the  onward  flow  is  effected  by 
the  contractile  fibrous  coat  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves, which  have  an  alternate  movement  of 
contraction  and  relaxation  in  successive  por- 
tions ;  there  is  also  &visa  Urgo  arising  m>m 
the  continual  introduction  of  fresh  fluid  at  their 
origins^  which  is  aided  by  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  tissues,  and  the  action  of  their  inte- 
rior valves  prevents  the  passage  in  a  backward 
direction.  The  term  *'  coagulable  lymph"  has 
been  erroneously  applied  to  an  inflammatory 
exudation,  capable  of  passing  spontaneously  into 
orgnnlzed  tissue,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  fibrlne  it  contains,  and  under  unfavorable 
eircamstanoes  prone  to  degenerate  into  pua. 


Mr.  Paget  makes  two  forms  of  it,  the  fibrinom 
and  the  corpuscular,  the  former  coagulating  into 
a  fibrous  dot^  the  latter  not  thus  coagulatiDg; 
but  forming  an  aggregation  of  cells ;  the  former 
is  the  charactenstio  of  adhesive,  the  latter  of 
suppurative  inflammation. — ^For  details  on  the 
lymph  and  its  conservative  nature,  see  Paget's 
**  Lectures  on  Sni^cal  Pathology." 

LYNCH,  AxNX  Charlotte.  See  Boni, 
Anns  Charlottk. 

LTNCn,  Thomas,  jr.,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  dedaration  of  independence,  born  inPrinoe 
George^s  parish,  S.  C,  Aug.  5,  1749,  peridied 
at  sea  in  the  latter  part  of  1779.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  the  universitv  of  Osm- 
bridge,  and  was  subsequently  admitted  a  stodeat 
in  the  Temple,  Loudon.  In  1772  he  retomed 
to  South  Carolina,  relinquished  the  profeasku 
of  the  law,  and  settled  upon  a  plantation  on  the 
North  Santee  river  presented  to  hira  bj  \k 
father.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1775 
he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  first  regiment 
of  provincial  regulars  raised  by  South  CaroiiDa, 
and  by  his  arduous  exertions  to  recruit  his  com- 
mand seriouslv  impaired  his  health.  Being 
unanimouslv  chosen  by  the  provincial  assemUr 
to  succeed  his  father,  who  was  unable  throng 
ill  health  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  member 
of  congress,  he  took  his  seat  in  that  bodj  io 
1776,  but  in  a  few  months  was  compelled  b; 
the  precarious  state  of  his  own  health  to  retire 
from  acti  ve  politicd  life.  One  of  his  last  pnblie 
acts  was  to  aflSx  his  signature  to  the  dedaratioa 
of  independence.  In  the  latter  part  of  1779,  tf 
the  only  means  of  saving  his  life,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  sail  for  St  Eustalins,  where  he 
could  find  a  neutral  vessel  which  would  conv^ 
him  to  France.  The  £^ip  in  which  he  sailed  wn 
never  heard  from  after  sue  had  been  a  few  dajs 
at  sea,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  s 
violent  storm  which  oocurred  about  that  time. 
Mr.  Lynch  was  one  of  tlie  most  promising  of 
the  younger  statesmen  of  the  revolution. 

LYNCH,  William  F.,  a  captain  in  the  U.  8. 
navy,  born  in  Virginia  about  1805.  He  entered 
the  service  as  a  midshipman,  Jan.  26, 1819,  be- 
came a  lieutenant  in  May,  1828,  commander  in 
Sept.  1849,  and  capt^n  in  April,  1866.  In  IWT 
Lieut  Lynch  planned  an  en)edition  to  ezploN 
the  course  of  the  river  Joroan  and  the  worN 
of  the  Dead  sea,  which  received  tiie  sanction  of 
the  government ;  and  in  November  of  that  yeff 
he  sailed  for  Smyrna  in  Uie  naval  store  ship 
Supply,  with  a  party  consisting  of  Lieut  JoM 
B.  Dale,  Passed  Midshipman  Richmond  Ao- 
lick,  and  11  petty  officers  and  seamen.  Ifesss. 
He!iry  Bedlow  and  Henry  J.  Anderson  wera 
subsequently  associated  with  the  expediooot 
the  first  at  Constantinople,  and  Mr.  Anderson  it 
Beyroot  On  his  arrival  at  Smyrna,  LjJJJ- 
Lynch  repaired  immediately  to  Oonstantinw 
to  obtain  the  requisite  authority  from  the  W' 
ish  government  to  pass  through  Palestine.  HJ 
found  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  tbi^  ^ 

subsequently  in  engaging  Arabs,  c«n^-£ 
On  March  81, 1848,  the  party  was  landed  in  tM 
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hay  of  Aero ;  in  April  the/  were  upon  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  and  commenced  the  navigation  of 
the  Jordan  to  the  Dead  sea,  having  for  the  pur- 
pose two  metallic  life  boats  constructed  by  Mr. 
fVancis,  which  were  found  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  On  April  18  they 
reached  the  Deau  sea,  of  which  a  thorough  ex- 
ploration (including  many  soundings)  was  made, 
in  May  a  portion  of  the  party  commenced  their 
return  to  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  Jerusap 
lem,  a  part  remaining  to  determine  by  a  series 
of  levels  the  depression  of  the  Dead  sea  below 
the  Mediterranean ;  28  days  were  occupied  in 
this  laborious  work,  the  result  coinciding  almost 
precisely  with  that  obtained  by  Lieut  Symond& 
an  English  officer.  The  depression  was  found 
to  be  1,312  feet  Lieut  Lynches  narrative  of 
this  expedition  has  passed  through  7  editions, 
the  last  published  at  Baltimore  m  1852.  He 
subsequently  planned  an  exploration  of  western 
Africa,  which  was  not  executed.  He  is  also  tbe 
author  of  a  volume  entitled  "Naval  Life,  or 
Observations  Afloat  and  on  Shore:  the  Mid- 
shipman'* (12mo.,  New  York,  1861). 

LYNCHBURG,  a  town  of  Campbell  co.,  Va., 
on  the  S.  bank  of  James  river,  120  m.  W.  S.  W. 
from  Richmond;  pop.  in  1850,  8,071;  in  1860, 
estimated  at  12,000.  It  occupies  a  steep  ac- 
clivity rising  gradually  from  the  river  bank, 
and  breakinff  away  into  numerous  hills,  whose 
terraced  walks  and  ornamented  dwellings  give 
a  picturesque  and  romantic  appearance  to  the 
town.  About  20  m.  in  the  background  rises 
the  Blue  Ridge,  together  with  the  celebrated 
peaks  of  Otter,  which  are  in  full  view.  The 
town  contains  9  churches  (1  African,  1  Baptist, 
1  Episcopal,  8  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  and  1 
Roman  Catholic),  a  college  under  tbe  patronage 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church,  and  a 
flourishing  female  academy.  Tobacco  manufac- 
turing is  the  chief  business.  About  70  factories 
and  stemmeries  are  in  operation,  giving  em- 

£loyment  to  more  than  $1,000,000  of  capital, 
.ynchburg  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  res- 
ervoir constructed  in  1828,  at  an  expense  of 
$50,000.  This  reservoir  is  situated  at  a  point 
258  feet  above  the  level  of  the  James  river,  and 
id  capable  of  containing  400,000  gallons  of 
water,  which  is  forced  a  distance  of  2,000  feet 
by  a  double  force  pump,  worked  by  a  large 
breast  wheel.  It  is  m  contemplation  to  enlarge 
and  extend  these  works.  There  are  4  iron 
founderies^  together  with  a  machine  shop  owned 
by  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  com- 
pany, 8  flouring^  mills,  2  daily  newspaper  estab- 
lishments, 8  printing  offices,  a  bank,  8  branch 
banks,  and  a  savings  institution.  Lynchburg  is 
favorably  dtuated  for  a  large  inland  commerce, 
and  for  manufactures.  It  nas  tributary  to  it  a 
great  extent  of  magnificent  country,  eigoys  al- 
most inexhaustible  water  power,  which  is  yet 
however  undeveloped,  and  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  vast  fields  of  coal  and  iron  ora  Tbe 
celebrated  Botetourt  iron  works  are  not  far  dis- 
tant Lynchburg  is  connected  with  all  parts 
of  the  country  by  the  James  river  and  Kanawha 


canal,  and  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  the 
South  Side,  and  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
railroads.    It  was  laid  out  in  1786. 

LYNDHURST,  John  Sinolktoit  Coplbt, 
baron,  an  English  statesman,  and  ex-chancellor 
of  Great  Britain,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May 
21,  1772.  He  is  a  son  of  tbe  artist  Copley, 
went  with  his  mother  and  dsters  to  England  in 
his  8d  year,  and  was  educated  under  a  private 
tutor  and  at  Trinity  college.  Cambridge.  He 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1794^ 
when  he  sharea  with  one  associate  the  highest 
honors  of  the  university,  and  subsequently  be- 
came a  fellow  of  the  college.  His  appointment 
also  of  "  traveUiug  bachelor!'  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visitiuff  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1798,  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1804,  went  on  the  Midland  circuit, 
and  rose  slowly  to  eminence  in  his  profession. 
He  had  obtained  the  leadership  of  tiie  circuit, 
when  in  1817  he  attractedgeneral  attention  bv 
his  port  in  the  defence  of  Watson,  charged  with 
high  treason  as  one  of  the  rioters  at  Spa-fields. 
He  was  also  in  that  year  counsel  for  the  crown 
in  the  prosecution  of  Brandreth,  who  was  exe- 
cuted ror  high  treason  as  a  ringleader  of  the  ^ 
Derby  tumults.  Though  his  politics  had  ori- 
ginally been  liberal,  he  entered  parliament  in 
1818  under  tory  auspices,  was  soon  after  knight- 
ed, and  was  solicitor-general  in  the  liverpool 
administration  from  1819  to  182S.  In  1820  he 
assisted  in  managing  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline 
by  the  house  of  lords.  He  succeeded  to  the 
attorney-generalship  in  1824,  was  returned  in 
1826  with  Viscount  Palmerston  as  member  for 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  a  few  months 
later  was  made  master  of  we  rolls.  In  1827  he 
opposed  the  bill  for  Roman  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, though  under  Mr.  Canning,  who  imme- 
diately after  formed  a  cabinet  on  liberal  prin- 
ciples, he  accepted  the  chancellorship  on  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Lyndhnrst  of  Lyndhurst  (April 
27).  He  retained  the  great  Seal  through  the 
Canning,  Goderich,  and  Wellington  administra- 
tions, favoring  the  reformatorv  views  of  the 
first  and  the  concessions  of  the  last^  advocating 
in  1828  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation 
acts  in  opposition  to  Lord  Eldon,  and  in  1829 
supporting  the  scheme  of  Catholic  emanoipaUon. 
He  resigned  his  office  on  the  accession  of  Earl 
Grey  to  power  in  1880,  but  this  ministry  ex- 
tended to  him  in  1881  the  judicial  station  of 
lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  which  he 
held  until  1884,  and  in  which  he  earned  high 
reputation  as  a  Judge.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  the  reform  bill,  was 
prominent  in  effecting  the  defeat  and  consequent 
resignation  of  Earl  6rey*s  ministry  on  May  7, 
1882,  and  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  in  his  fruitless  attempt  during  the 
next  5  days  to  form  a  tory  cabinet  On  the 
formation  of  the  first  Peel  ministry  in  1884  he 
was  restored  to  the  chancellorship,  and  relin- 
quishing it  after  the  resignation  of  tnis  ministry, 
which  soon  followed,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
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efibctive  leaders  of  the  opposition.  In  1885  lie 
proposed  in  the  house  or  lords  amendments  to 
the  municipal  reform  bill,  which  were  unex 
pectedly  accepted  by  the  commons,  and  which 

Eroyed  less  injurious  to  the  operation  of  the 
tw  than  was  anticipated  by  the  tory  party.  He 
efficiently  resisted  the  claims  urged  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  became  especially 
formidable  from  his  custom  of  reviewing  annu- 
ally the  measures  of  each  parliamentary  session 
in  speeches  remarkable  for  their  sarcasm  and 
brilliancy.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  returned  to 
power  in  1841,  the  great  seal  was  for  the  third 
time  offered  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  The  fall  of 
the  Peel  ministry  in  1846  he  regarded  as  the 
termination  of  his  public  life ;  but  he  has  since 
then  occasionally  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
debates  in  the  house  of  lords.  He  gave  his  cor- 
dial support  to  the  Derby  ministry  in  1852,  ad- 
vocated the  war  with  Russia,  mitue  a  masterly 
exposition  of  the  policy  of  Prussia  in  1855,  and 
denounced  the  peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  1850 
as  a  virtual  capitulation  on  the  part  of  England. 
He  has  continued  in  .his  advanced  age  one  of 
the  ablest  orators  in  parliament,  and  one  of  the 
chief  advisers  of  the  conservative  party.  By 
bis  first  wife,  widow  of  Lieut.  Col.  Charles 
Thomas,  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  he  had  3  chil- 
dren. She  died  in  1884,  and  8  years  afterward 
he  married,  at  the  age  of  65,  Miss  Georgiana 
Goldsmith,  a  young  Jewish  lady  celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  by  whom  he  has  had  a  daughter. 

LYNN,  a  city  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  9  m.  N.  E. 
fW)m  Boston,  on  the  eastern  railroad;  pop.  in 
1860,  about  18,000.  Its  limits  include  a  large 
plain  in  the  S.  and  W.  sections,  extending  back 
from  Massachusetts  bay.  and  raised  but  a  few 
feet  from  the  water  level ;  a  range  of  hills  in  the 
rear;  a  number  of  ponds  known  as  the  lakes 
of  Lynn,  beyond  these ;  and  in  the  N.  K  an  ele- 
vated plain,  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  por- 
tion or  the  town.  There  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  any  business  centre  of  the  town.  Lynn 
is  best  known  as  the  oldest  and  still  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  shoe  manufacturing 
towns  of  New  England,  the  business  consisting 
mainly  of  the  production  of  women's  and  chil- 
dren's shoes.  Full  and  accurate  statistics  are 
Bot  obtainable ;  the  most  trustworthy  give  the 
number  of  pairs  of  boots  annually  manufactured 
as  8,274,878 ;  shoes,  6,000,700  pairs ;  value  of 
annual  production,  $4,165,529 ;  females  employ- 
ed, 11,021 ;  males,  4,545.  Several  branches  of 
trade  incidental  to  shoemaking  also  employ  con- 
riderable  capital.  There  are  11  leather  curry- 
ing establishments,  employing  196  persons  and 
about  $76,000  capital,  producing  finished  leather 
annually  to  the  value  of  $407^485.  The  value  of 
lasts  annually  manufactured  is  $15,820.  There 
are  1  high,  7  grammar,  9  intermediate,  and  24 
primary  schools,  18  churches  (2  Baptist,  1 
Christian,  8  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1 
Friends',  7  Methodist,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and 
2  Universalist),  a  librair  association,  8  weekly 
newspapers,  8  banks  of  issue  and  discount  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $550,000,  2  savings 


banks,  8  insoranoe  oompanies^  and  2  loan  and 
fnnd  associations. 

LTNN,  Eliza,  an  English  authoress,  bora  in 
Cumberland  county  in  1828.  She  is  one  of  1) 
daughters.  Her  father  was  a  clergyman,  ber 
mother  the  daughter  of  a  bishop.  She  spent 
the  early  part  of  her  life  alternately  at  Gad's 
Hill,  Rochester,  and  Keswick,  and  afterward 
resided  for  some  time  in  London.  She  published 
in  1846  ^' Azeth,  the  Egyptian,'*  a  story  founded 
on  an  Egyptian  tradition,  and  in  1848  ^^Amj- 
mone,"  a  romance  of  tlie  times  of  Pericles.  In 
1851  appeared  her  "Realltie^"  a  work  of  fic- 
tion of  modem  life.  She  has  since  activelj 
contributed  to  periodical  literature. 

LYNN-REGIS,  or  Kino's  Ltkn,  a  pariifr 
mentary  borough  and  seaport  of  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Great  Ouse  near  the  Wash,  88  m. 
W.  K  W.  from  Norwich ;  pop.  in  1861, 19,855. 
Four  small  rivulets  called  fleets,  crossed  by  nu- 
merous bridges,  intersect  the  town  in  yariooB 
directions.  On  the  land  side  it  was  former]; 
surrounded  by  a  fosse,  defended  by  9  bastions 
and  flanked  by  a  strong  embattled  wall,  of  vhidi 
extensive  ruins  still  remain.  The  town  is  light- 
ed with  gas  and  well  built;  but  the  streets, 
excepting  the  newer  ones,  are  narrow.  St 
Margaret's  church,  founded  in  the  12th  ceDtoiy, 
is  a  handsome  ediflce  of  freestone ;  the  chxpA 
of  St.  Nicholas,  erected  in  the  14th  centoiy, » 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  200  feet  in  length  and  78  feet  in  breadth. 
The  sitnation  of  Lynn  fives  it  many  commer- 
oial  advantages,  and  it  has  long  had  an  inlpo^ 
tant  trade.  It  exports  com,  wool,  sand  for 
glass,  and  various  manufactures,  and  imports 
coals,  tiihber,  hemp,  wine,  cork,  tallow,  Ae. 
There  are  ship  yards,  breweries,  malt  booses, 
cork-cutting  establishments,  and  sail  clotb,  sack- 
ing, and  rope  and  twine  manufactories.  Hie 
borough  sends  two  members  to  parliameot 

LTNX,  a  carnivorous  animal,  usnallj  arranged 
with  the  cats,  but  differing  fh>m  the  genos/Wii 
in  wanting  the  small  upper  premolar  next  the 
canine,  the  dentition  being — incisors  },  caniiM 
]:;,  and  molars  j:g  —  28 ;  the  head  is  short  and 
arched ;  jaws  short ;  ears  short,  erect,  and  more 
or  less  tufted ;  fore  feet  with  5  toco,  and  hind 
feet  with  4,  with  retractile  nails ;  tail  as  kwg  as 
or  shorter  than  the  head,  and  truncated  at  the 
tip ;  body  short  and  stout  There  are  certain 
differences  in  the  sknll  also,  which  Justify  * 
separation  from^^it,  and  the  acceptance  of  Uie 
genus  lynx  (Raf.).  The  largest  American  spedei 
is  the  Canada  lynx  (Z.  Canadetuii^  Geoflir.),  the 
loup  eervier  of  the  Canadians ;  it  is  about  tf 
large  as  a  setter  dog,  or  8  feet  long  to  the  ba« 
of  the  twl,  the  latter  being  6  inches  to  the  end 
of  the  hair ;  the  triangular  ears  have  an  erect 
tuft  of  coarse  black  hairs;  the  general  co^o**^ 
gray  above  with  darker  clouds,  and  ligfater  be- 
neath ;  the  feet  very  large,  with  naked  pj* 
underneath,  densely  fbrred  in  winter,  and  then 
making  a  track  in  the  snow  9  inches  long  aj« 
almost  as  large  as  that  of  a  black  bear;  the 
eyes  large,  noae  obtuse,  ean  with  a  narrow 
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margin  of  black,  whiskers  stiff  and  chiefly  white; 
in  summer  the  far  is  shorter  and  more  rufous. 
This  lynx  li^es  in  the  deepest  woods,  rarely  ap- 
proaching the  habitations  of  man,  and  is  most 
abnndant  in  the  arctic  regions  north  of  the 
great  lakes,  its  thick  fur  enabling  it  to  resist 
the  greatest  cold;  it  is  very  strong  and  active, 
an  excellent  climber,  and  a  good  swimmer.  It 
breeds  once  a  year,  having'  generally  2  whelps 
at  a  time.  Its  flesh  is  eaten  by  Indians  and 
hungry  trappers,  and  its  fur  is  prized  for  robesi 
mu&,  collars,  &c. ;  it  is  most  often  caught  in 
steel  traps,  which  it  readily  enters.  It  feeds 
principally  on  grouse  and  birds  of  similar  size, 
on  rabbits  and  other  northern  rodents;  when 
hard  pressed  it  will  attack  as  large  an  animal 
as  a  deer,  and  sometimes  prowls  about  the  pio- 
neer's cabin  in  search  of  lambs,  pigs,  and  poul- 
try. It  rarely  descends  into  the  New  England 
and  middle  states,  but  is  found  principally  from 
Canada  to  lat.  66°  N.,  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  bay  lynx  (L,  rufu^  Guld.), 
the  American  wild  cat,  has  been  described  un- 
der Bay  Lynx  ;  there  are  varieties  of  this  in 
Texas  and  Mexico  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  de- 
scribed as  Z.  majculatm  (And.  and  Bach.)  and 
X.  f(uciatu9  (Raf.).  Temminck  believes  that 
ih^  Canada  lynx  is  found  also  in  Europe,  having 
given  it  the  specific  name  of  horealis,  which 
others  think  a  distinct  species. — ^The  European 
lynx  (/elis  lynx^  Linn.)  is  about  the  size  of  the 
Canada  species,  but  the  color  is  deeper  rufous 
with  more  distinct  brownish  spots;  the  hair  is 
shorter,  and  the  tail  longer,  more  tufted,  with 
the  terminal  half  black.  It  is  spread  over 
southern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  furnishes  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  valuable  fur  for  robes  and 
coverings;  its  physiognomy  is  much  less  fero- 
cious than  that  of  the  cats  of  the  same  size. 
The  booted  or  marsh  lynx  (Z.  edligatuBy  Temro.) 
is  smaller  than  the  preceding  species,  with  a 
longer  tail ;  the  color  is  bluish  gray,  with  in- 
distinct transverse  blackish  bands,  reddish  be- 
low, the  long  ears  tipped  with  a  blackish  pencil, 
and  a  large  patch  of  black  on  the  leg  extending 
nearly  to  the  first  ioint  (whence  ti^e  common 
name  of  this  species),  and  the  tail  black  at  the 
end,  and  above  this  2  or  8  rings  of  black  and 
white.  The  chaus  is  probably  a  variety ;  both 
are  found  in  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  The 
caracal  (Z.  caracal^  Linn. ;  genus  caracala,  Gray) 
is  of  a  vinous  red  color,  whitish  below  and  around 
the  head  and  throat ;  it  is  about  2^  feet  long 
and  20  inches  high,  and  the  tail  reaches  to  the 
heels ;  the  ears  are  also  very  long,  and  tufted. 
This  is  the  animal  called  lynx  by  the  ancients, 
supposed  by  them  to  possess  a  wonderful  power 
of  sight,  and  said  to  have  been  kept  and  trained 
for  the  chase  like  the  hunting  leopard  {F,  jubatck^ 
Schreber) ;  there  is  no  such  faculty  in  the  mod- 
ern animal,  which  is  very  restless  and  suspicious 
in  confinement.  It  possesses  the  activity  and 
carnivorous  propensities  of  its  congeners,  pur- 
suing its  prey,  whether  bird  or  quadruped,  into 
trees ;  according  to  Temminck,  this  species  hunts 
in  packs  like  dogs,  tracing  prey  by  the  scent, 


and  also  eats  the  leavings  of  the  lion  and  larger 
carnivora;  these  dog-like  habits  may  indicate 
the  lynx  as  one  of  the  animals  connecting  the 
cats  with  the  dogs.  It  is  found  in  Asia  and 
Africa.    Other  species  are  described. 

LYON,  Geobgb  Fbanois,  an  English  traveller 
and  author,  bom  in  Chichester  in  1796,  died  on 
the  passage  from  America  to  England  in  1882. 
He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1809,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  attack  on  Algiers  by  Ixird  Exmonth 
in  1816,  and  in  1818  was  commissioned  to  ac- 
company Mr.  Joseph  Ritchie  on  his  tour  of  ex* 
ploration  into  central  Africa.  Ritchie  died  at 
Moorzook  in  Fezzan,  where  the  travelers  were 
detained  through  the  want  of  fhnds  and  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  bey  of  the  province; 
but  Lyon  returned  to  England,  after  encounter* 
ing  many  dangers  and  privations,  and  published 
his  "  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Northern  Africa^' 
r4to.,  London,  1821),  a  work  abounding  in  use- 
lul  information  on  the  geography  of  central 
Africa,  and  of  which  the  geological  portion  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Buckland.  In  1821,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Hecla,  he  accompanied  Capt.  Parry 
on  his  8d  arctic  expedition,  publishing  on  his 
return  "  The  Private  Journal  of  Captain  G.  F. 
Lyon,"  &o.  (8vo.,  London,  1824).  In  1828  he 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  the  Griper  to 
enter  Repulse  bay  in  the  arctic  regions,  through 
Sir  Thomas  Rowers  Welcome,  of  which  he  abo 
published  a  narrative.  Subsequentiy  he  passed 
several  years  in  Mexico,  and  died  on  his  return 
from  a  second  visit  to  America.  His  remaining 
works  are:  '^The  Sketch  Book  of  Capt  F.  G. 
Lyon  during  18  Months'  Residence  in  Mexico, 
No.  1"  (London,  1827),  and  "Journal  of  a  Resi- 
dence and  Tour  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in 
1828,"  &c.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1828). 

LYON,  Mabt,  an  American  teacher,  founder 
of  the  Mount  Holyoke  female  seminary,  bom  in 
Buckland,  Mass.,  Feb.  28, 1797,  died  in  South 
Hadley,  Mass.,  March  5,  1849.  When  17  or  18 
years  of  age,  she  taught  her  first  school  at  Shel- 
burne  Falb.  At  the  age  of  20  she  became  a  pu- 
pil at  the  Sanderson  academy,  Ashfield,  where, 
as  her  means  would  allow  her  to  remain  but  a 
short  time,  she  slept  but  4  hours  out  of  the  24^ 
and  devoted  to  study  all  the  rest  of  her  time, 
except  that  occupied  by  her  hurried  meals.  In 
8  days  she  committed  to  memory  and  recited 
with  perfect  accuracy  all  of  Adam's  Latin  gram- 
mar that  was  usually  learned  by  students.  To 
provide  means  for  further  study,  she  taught  for 
several  seasons,  attending  the  best  schools  she 
could  find  in  the  intervals.  In  1821  she  entered 
the  school  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  at  By* 
field,  near  Newburyport ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year,  and  for  two  years  subsequently,  she 
taught  in  the  Sanderson  academy.  While  thus 
engaged  she  was  invited  to  become  an  associate 
principal  with  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant  of  the  Adams 
female  academy  at  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  and 
having  accepted  the  invitation,  she  spent  the 
winter  and  spring  of  182^  at  Amherst,  under  the 
instruction  of  Prof.  Eaton,  qualifying  herself  to 
give  experimental  instruction  in  chemistry.  The 
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Adams  female  academy,  under  the  management 
of  Miss  Grant  (afterward  Mrs.  Banister)  and 
Miss  Lyon,  assumed  a  character  entirely  un- 
known previously  in  female  schools  in  this  coun- 
try. The  principles  afterward  adopted  so  suc- 
cessfully at  Rugby,  by  Dr.  Arnold,  here  found 
their  first  exponents;  and  the  substitution  of 
conscientiousness  and  benevolence  for  emulation 
as  motives  to  progress  and  good  conduct,  which 
subsequently  formed  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
schools  at  Ipswich  and  South  Hadley,  were  first 
adopted  at  Londonderry.  Owing  partly  to  the 
severity  of  the  climate,  the  school  at  London- 
derry was  closed  in  winter.  During  this  season 
Miss  Lyon  taught  a  school  in  her  native  town, 
which  was  continued  there,  and  in  the  ad|join- 
ing  town  of  Ashfield,  for  6  years.  Beginning 
with  about  20  pupils,  the  number  increased 
eventually  to  100,  the  greater  part  of  them 
young  women  above  18  years  of  age.  In  1828 
Misses  Grant  and  Lyon  removed  to  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  and  were  followed  by  a  large  number  of 
tlieir  pupils.  The  school  at  Ipswich  was  mun- 
tained  through  the  year,  but  for  two  years  Miss 
Lyon  spent  her  winters  at  Buckland  in  teaching 
as  before.  In  1881,  however,  the  efiTect  of  snch 
extraordinary  exertion  told  so  severely  upon 
her  constitution,  that  she  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  Buckland  school,  and  confine  herself 
to  Ipswich.  For  the  next  4  years,  owing  to 
the  impaired  health  of  Miss  Grant,  the  entire 
charge  of  the  Ipswich  seminary  rested  on  Miss 
Lyon.  The  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  girls, 
embodying  the  principles  hitlierto  maintained 
at  Ipswich  and  Londonderry,  and  at  the  same 
time  affording  its  advantages  at  a  low  price,  in 
order  to  collect  there  young  women  who,  like 
herself,  were  possessed  of  very  moderate  means, 
had  long  occupied  her  thoughts ;  it  was  hence- 
forth to  be  the  great  purpose  of  her  life.  On 
this  subject  Miss  Lyon  corresponded  extensively 
with  clergymen  and  fHends  of  education  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  a  plan  for  such  an  institution,  to 
be  called  the  New  England  female  seminary, 
was  drawn  up,  and  trustees  were  appointed; 
but  unforeseen  obstacles  defeated  the  project. 
In  the  autumn  of  1884  she  resigned  her  connec- 
tion with  the  Ipswich  seminary,  and,  amid  great 
discouragements,  undertook  the  work  of  found- 
ing a  female  seminary  on  a  new  system.  Aided 
to  some  extent  by  clergymen  and  others,  she 
succeeded  in  obtaining  contributions,  and  on 
Nov.  8, 1887,  a  part  of  the  buildings  having 
been  completed,  the  school  was  opened  with 
about  80  pupils,  under  the  name  of  the  Mount 
Holyoke  temale  seminary,  being  near  the  pic- 
turesque hill  of  that  name  in  South  Hanley 
township.  It  was  a  feature  of  her  plan,  to  which 
she  had  adhered  against  great  opposition,  that 
the  whole  domestic  labor  of  the  institution  was 
to  be  performed  by  the  pupils  and  toachers, 
each  pupil  in  her  turn  devoting  one  hour  a  day 
to  domestic  duties.  This  was  not,  as  has  been 
stated,  with  a  view  to  make  the  seminary  a 
manual  labor  institution.  The  price  of  board 
and  tuition  had  been  put  at  one  half  that  of 


seminaries  of  the  same  grade  generally,  and  no 
compensation  was  allowed  for  the  time  spent  in 
work ;  but  it  was  intended  to  make  the  pnpUs 
independent  of  servants,  to  teach  self-denial,  to 
promote  their  health,  and  to  preserve  their  in- 
terest in  domestic  duties.  The  number  apply- 
ing for  admission  was  from  the  first  greater 
than  could  be  accommodated,  and  measares  for 
the  erection  of  additional  buildings  were  com* 
menced  in  1839,  and  the  buildings  completed  in 
1842.  After  the  first  year  the  assistant  teachers 
were  all  graduates  of  the  school.  Miss  Lyon 
presided  over  it  for  12  years.  The  reputation  of 
the  school  extended,  not  only  over  every  part  of 
the  Union,  but  to  foreign  lands.  The  thorough 
scholarship,  systematic  habits,  familiar  and  crit'> 
ical  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  eat' 
nest  and  efiScient  benevolence  of  its  gradnatea, 
were  everywhere  remarked.  Between  60  and 
70  of  its  pupils  have  become  foreign  missionariec^ 
and  a  very  much  larger  numb^  are  or  have 
been  the  wives  of  clergymen,  or  teachers  in  the 
United  States  or  foreign  countries.  In  the 
course  of  her  life  as  a  teacher,  Miss  Lyon  in- 
structed more  than  8,000  pupils,  nearly  all  of 
whom  bore,  more  or  less,  tlie  impress  of  htf 
character.  The  Mount  Holyoke  female  semi- 
nary is  still  continued,  though  it  does  not  now 
stand  alone,  many  of  its  pupils  having  founded 
seminaries  on  its  model.  Miss  Lyon^s  only  pnb* 
lished  works  are  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Tenden- 
cies of  the  Principles  embraced  and  the  System 
adopted  in  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Semi- 
nary" (1840),  and  the  "  Missionary  Offering" 
(Boston,  1848).— See  "Power  of  Christian  Be- 
nevolence,  illustrated  in  the  Life  and  Labors  of 
Mary  Lyon,"  by  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.D. 
(12mo.,  Northampton,  Mass.,  1851;  2d  ed. 
1860). 

LYON,  Matthew,  an  American  politician, 
born  in  Wicklow  co.,  Ireland,  in  1746,  died  at 
Spadra  BluflT,  Arkansas,  Aug.  1, 1822.  He  emi- 
grated to  New  York  in  1756,  and,  being  too 
poor  to  pay  for  his  passage,  was  assigned  by  the 
captain  of  the  ship,  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  at  the  time,  for  a  pecuniary  considera- 
tion, to  a  farmer  in  Connecticut,  in  whose  ser- 
vice ho  remained  a  number  of  years.  Subse- 
quently he  became  a  citizen  of  Vermont,  and  in 
July,  1776,  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant  in 
one  of  the  companies  of  "  Green  Mountain  bojs." 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  he  was  cash- 
iered for  unnecessarily  deserting  anoston  Onion 
river ;  but  he  subsequently  servea  as  commU- 
sary-general,  and  eventually  rose  to  the  rank 
of  colonel  of  militia.  After  the  war  he  en- 
gaged in  paper  making,  iron  casting,  anda  rarh 
ety  of  other  occupations,  and  at  one  time  edited 
a  newspaper  of  an  ultra  democratic  charart«r 
entitled  "The  Scourge  of  Aristocracy  and  Re- 
pository of  Important  Political  Truth,"  of  which 
the  types  and  paper  were  manufactured  by  him- 
self. He  married  a  daughter  of  Gov.  Chitten- 
den, and,  becoming  an  active  political  leader, 
was  elected  in  1797  to  congress  by  the  anti- 
federal  party.    In  Oct.  1798,  he  was  eon?ict«i 
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of  a  libel  on  President  Adams,  and  confined  for 
4  months  in  the  Vergennesgaol,  a  fine  of  $1,000 
whioli  had  also  been  imposed  upon  him  being 
paid  by  his  friends.  An  attempt  to  expel  him 
nrom  congress  as  a  convicted  felon  failed  for 
want  of  a  two-thirds  vote.  Daring  this  con* 
gressional  term  he  had  a  violent  personal  alter- 
cation on  the  fioor  of  the  house  with  Mr.  Gris- 
wold  of  Oonnecticnt,  ending  in  blows ;  but  the 
motion  to  expel  them  was  defeated.  In  1799, 
while  a  prisoner  in  gaol,  he  was  reelected  to 
congress  from  Vermont,  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  removed  to  Kentucky.  At  the 
first  congressional  election  held  after  his  arrival 
he  was  returned  to  the  house,  of  which  he  con- 
tinned  a  member  until  1811.  Subsequently  he 
held  the  oflBce  of  U.  S.  factor  for  the  Cherokee 
Indians  by  the  appointment  of  President  Mon- 
roe, and  removed  to  Arkansas,  of  which  he  was 
the  territorial  delegate  elect  to  congress  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Though  rough  and  impetu- 
ous in  manner,  he  was  an  able  debater,  and  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  which  witnessed  many  mu- 
tations of  fortune,  continued  a  man  of  active 
business  habits. 

LYONNAIS,  one  of  the  ancient  military 
divisions  of  France,  comprising  the  provinces 
of  Lyonnaia,  Forez,  and  Beaqjolais,  ana  bounded 
K.  by  Bourbonnais  and  Burgundy,  £.  by  Dau- 

Shin6,  Bresse,  and  the  principality  of  Dombes, 
.  by  Velay  and  Vivarais,  and  W.  by  Auvergne. 
Its  capital  was  Lyons.  The  province  of  Lyon- 
nais  was  divided  into  Lyonnais  proper  and 
Franc-Lyonnais,  and  now  forms  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  and  a  part  of 
the  department  of  Ain. 

LYONNET,  Peter,  a  Dutch  Jurist  and  nat- 
uralist, born  in  Maestricht  in  1707,  died  at  the 
Hasue  in  1789.  During  the  leisure  of  official 
duties  he  turned  his  attention  to  natural  history, 
and  made  additions  to  a  French  translation  of 
Leaser^s  work  on  the  *^  Theology  of  Insects,''  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague  in  1742.  In  1744  he  exe- 
cuted drawings  for  Trembley's  treatise  on  the 
f^h  water  polypi.  In  1760  appeared  his  great 
work,  Traits  anatomipie  de  la  chenille  qui 
ronge  le  baia  de  aaule.  An  injury  to  his  eyesiffht 
at  the  age  of  60  prevented  the  completion  of  his 
investigations  upon  this  caterpillar.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  maldng  a 
Uige  collection  of  paintings. 

LYONS,  a  township  and  village,  capital  of 
Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  canal  and  the 
New  York  central  raibroad,  44  m.  W.  from 
Syracuse,  and  86  m.  £.  from  Rochester ;  pop. 
in  1855,  5,205 ;  of  the  villaffe,  8,221.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Clyde  river,  which  is  formed  by 
tlie  Junction  of  the  Ganandaigua  outlet  and  Mud 
creek.  The  village  contains  the  county  build- 
ings, 7  churches,  2  banks,  2  newspaper  offices, 
the  Lyons  union  school  with  between  800  and 
900  scholars,  and  several  manufactories.  Among 
the  latter  is  an  extensive  manufiictory  of  essen- 
tial oils,  principally  peppermint,  of  which  about 
10,000  lbs.  are  proauced  annually,  being  i  of 
the  whole  amount  made  in  the  United  States. 


In  1855  there  were  1,849  pupils  attending  public 
schools. 

LYONS  (Fr.  Lyon;  ana  Lugdunnm)^  the 
principal  manufacturing  city  of  France,  and 
since  1884  one  of  its  most  powerful  fortresses, 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Bhone,  rituated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Sa6ne  and  Bhone,  in  lat. 
45""  45^  N.  and  long.  4''  49'  £.,  at  an  elevation 
of  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
distant  by  railway  814  m.  S.  S.  £.  from  Paris, 
218  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Marseilles,  and  100  m. 
W.  S.  W.  from  Geneva;  pop.  in  1856,  of  the 
city  and  its  communes,  292,721,  and  of  the  city 
proper,  255,960.  The  city  proper  is  chiefly 
Duilt  on  a  peninsula  or  tongue  of  land  between 
the  Sa6ne  and  Bhone.  Some  extensive  quar- 
ters, as  St  Just,  St  George,  St  Ir6n6e,  Yiuse, 
&c.,  are  situated  on  the  W.  or  right  bank  of  the 
Sa6ne,  on  and  around  the  hill  of  Fourvidres, 
which  is  crowned  with  a  tower  about  700  feet 
high,  commanding  the  most  imposing  view  of 
the  city  and  of  the  Alps  on  the  £. ;  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bhone  are  the  suburb  of 
La  Guillotidre,  which  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions by  the  main  street,  and  the  new  district  of 
the  Quartier  des  Brotteaux.  S.  of  the  city  the 
new  and  handsome  suburb  Perrache  is  rapidly 
extending  toward  the  peninsula;  and  on  the  N., 
beyond  the  fortifications,  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill  extending  from  one  river  to  the  other,  is 
the  commune  of  La  Oroix-Bousse,  including  the 
suburbs  of  Serni  and  St  Clair,  and  chiefly  in- 
habited by  weavers.  For  municipal  purposes 
Lyons  is  divided  into  5  arrondissements ;  the 
1st  comprises  the  N.  and  the  2d  the  S.  part  of 
the  city,  and  the  8d,  4th,  and  5th  include  re- 
spectively the  suburbs  of  GuiUotidre,  Groix- 
Bousse,  and  Vaise,  which  were  annexed  to  the 
city  in  1852 ;  the  5th  arrondissement  includes 
also  the  whole  right  bank  of  the  Sa6ne.  Even 
the  most  repulsive  and  ancient  parts  of  Lyons, 
where  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  and  lanes 
are  darkened  by  the  excessive  elevation  of  the 
houses,  which  are  7  to  9  stories  high,  have  been 
rapidly  improving  within  the  last  20  years, 
though  still  snfiering  from  a  bad  system  of 
paving  and  from  an  over-crowded  population. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  streets  are  those  of 
Alg6rie  and  of  Gonstantine,  and  especially  the 
Centrale,  opened  in  1858,  and  the  Imp^riale  in 
1855,  both  containing  many  fine  buildings  and 
shops.  There  are  over  50  squares  or  public 
places  in  Lyons,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are 
very  attractive.  The  Place  Bellecour,  however, 
is  one  of  the  largest  squares  in  Europe.  The 
other  leading  square  is  the  Place  des  Terreaux 
(noted  for  its  intolerable  heat  in  summer),  with 
the  H6tel  de  Ville  and  the  museum  or  palate 
dee  heatm  arts.  Ginq-B£ars  and  De  Thou  were 
executed  in  this  square,  and  the  guillotine  was 
erected  there  in  1794. — ^The  SaAne  is  spanned  by 
12  bridges.  The  principal  are  tfiose  of  Nemours, 
Tilsit  or  de  TArchevMi^,  the  superb  bridge  of 
Muhiti^,  and  the  new  bridge  de  la  Quaran* 
taine.  The  Bhone  is  spanned  by  7  bridges,  the 
most  noted  of  which  are  the  suspension  bridge 
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of  LoQis  Philippe,  Lafayette  bridge,  and  the 
bridge  de  la  GuillotiSre.  The  qaays  of  Lyons  are 
the  most  remarkable  of  Europe ;  the  most  cele- 
brated are  the  qaaya  St.  Glair,  St  Antoine,  and 
Orleans.  The  principal  pnblic  baildings  are  the 
city  hall  and  the  p<ilais  des  bea/ux  arts.  The  for- 
mer is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  France,  has 
a  front  about  150  feet  in  width,  and  is  flanked 
with  a  square  tower  and  dome  at  either  end ;  the 
bdustrade  is  ornamented  with  statues  of  Her- 
cules and  Minerva,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  clock 
tower  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  The  ptUais  des 
beaux  artSy  or  museum,  in  the  ancient  convent 
of  St  Pierre,  consists  of  4  large  piles  of  buildings, 
devoted  to  the  exchange,  chambers  of  commerce, 
museum,  and  collection  of  arts  and  science  (with 
some  remarkable  specimens  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ty), schools  of  drawing  and  natural  history,  agri- 
cultural and  other  societies,  depot  of  machines 
for  the  silk  manufacture,  &o.,  and  to  a  public 
library,  which  is  one  of  the  best  provincial  li- 
braries in  France.  Another  celebrated  public 
building  is  the  H6tel  Dieu,  which  was  founded 
by  Ghildebert  and  his  queen  in  the  6th  century, 
and  consists  at  present  of  a  series  of  buildings 
extending  along  the  Rhone  and  accommodating 
about  12,000  in-door  and  a  number  of  out-door 
patients.  The  hospital  of  Antiquailles  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  is  devoted  to  lunatics  and  incur- 
able diseases.  The  cathedral  or  church  of  St 
John  is  a  remarkable  Gothic  edifice ;  the  church 
of  St  Nizter  is  an  elegant  building  of  the  14th 
century;  that  of  Ainay,  and  the  churches  of  the 
Cordeliers  and  of  St  raul,  are  amons  the  other 
interesting  ecclesiastical  structures.  The  chapel 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Fourvidres,  although  a  modest 
building,  is  held  in  high  regard  on  account  of 
its  lofty  position  on  the  hill  of  that  name,  and 
of  its  great  antiquity.  Lyons  contains  also  a 
iSrotestant  place  of  worship  and  a  synagogue, 
and  has  altogether  about  20  Roman  Catholic 
churches  and  chapels.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  has  an  academy  and  imperial  col- 
lege, a  celebrated  veterinary  school,  a  great 
number  of  learned,  educational,  and  charitable 
institutions,  a  mant  de  pietS,  2  savinss  banks, 
a  branch  of  the  bank  of  France,  and  a  great 
number  of  courts  of  justice,  among  which  is  a 
eoTueil  desprud^h&mmes^  a  commercial  tribunal, 
composed  half  of  masters,  half  of  workmen, 
designed  to  settle  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  di»- 
put^  respecting  wag^  and  other  matters. 
There  are  over  20  printing  offices;  and  the 
principal  journals  are  the  Couirier  de  Lyon^ 
Oassette  de  Lyon,  and  Sdlut  public.  The  city 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  8th  military  division. 
The  fortifications  consist  of  18  detached  forts 
arranged  in  a  circle  of  about  18  m.  round  the 
city,  crowning  the  hills  of  St  Croix  and  Four- 
vi^res  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sa6ne,  and  of  La 
Croix-Rousse  above  the  suburb  of  that  name. 
They  have  been  built  since  1834,  in  consequence 
of  the  outbreaks  of  that  year  and  of  1881.  The 
chief  work,  Fort  Montessay,  has  full  command 
of  the  turbulent  suburb  of  La  Croix-Rousse, 


whidi  may  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  city  by 
a  fortified  barrack  on  the  Place  des  BemardiiMS. 
— ^The  total  annual  value  of  the  goods  manaiiie- 
tured  in  the  arrondissement  of  Lyons  is  esti- 
mated at  from  $60,000,000  to  $70,000,000,  of 
which  silk  forms  the  largest  proportion,  giving 
employment  to  about  110,000  persons,  indod- 
ing  only  1,800  females  and  about  800  ohildren. 
The  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  of  Lyons  transact  a 
large  business,  estimated  annually  at  $1,200,000. 
In  the  sham  Jewelry  trade,  which  amounts  to 
about  $1,600,000,  Lyons  ranks  next  to  Paris. 
Carriages,  glass  and  crystal,  various  kinds  of 
acid,  orchil,  soft  soap,  indigo,  liqueurs,  iron  and 
machinery,  leather,  colored  paper,  &c.,  are  a]l 
manufactured  to  some  extent  in  Lyons;  its  beer 
is  celebrated ;  the  production  of  felt  bats  bas 
declined;  its  dye  houses  for  cotton,  silk,  and 
wool  are  of  great  importance ;  woollen  shawb 
are  produced  to  the  annual  amount  of  $2,400,- 
000.  All  these  branches  of  industry,  however, 
are  overshadowed  by  the  silk  manufactans. 
They  were  introduced  into  Lyons  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI.  by  merchants  of  Florenee 
and  Lucca,  and  great  factories  were  established 
in  1586  by  Genoese  manufacturers.  From  1650 
to  1680  the  silk  industry  employed  from  0,000 
to  12,000  looms.  After  the  revocation  of  tbe 
edict  of  Nantes^  when  many  of  the  most  skilfiil 
weavers  went  into  exile  and  settled  at  Spital- 
fields  (London),  Crefeld  (Rhenish  Prussia),  and 
other  places,  the  number  declined  to  about 4^000; 
from  1780  to  1788  it  rose  to  18,000,  but  after 
the  revolution  fell  to  8,000  or  4,000.  From  1804 
to  1812  the  number  increased  to  12,000;  in  1816 
it  was  20,000 ;  in  1827,  27,000 ;  in  1837,  40,000; 
in  1848,  60,000 ;  and  the  number  in  1860  is  sup- 
posed to  exceed  60,000,  consuming  over  6,000,- 
000  lbs.  of  silk,  valued  at  $85,000,000.  1^ 
weaving  is  not  conducted  in  factories,  but  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  master  weavers,  each  of  wbom 
has  usually  from  2  to  8  looms,  which  with  tbe 
greater  portion  of  their  fittings  are  his  ovn 
property.  He  and  his  family  keep  as  many  erf 
the  looms  at  work  as  they  can,  and  emploj 
eompagnont  for  the  remainder.  The  latter  are 
not  permanent  residents,  but  remain  in  the  citf 
only  while  there  is  a  demand  for  their  labor. 
Apprentices  and  laneeun  constitute  the  rest  of 
the  operatives.  The  former  are  generallr  ap- 
prenticed from  the  ages  of  15  to  18;  tbe  latter 
are  children  from  9  to  14,  who  prepare  bobbins 
and  weave  fabrics  demanding  less  skill  than 
others.  About  ^  of  the  looms  are  worked  by 
master  weavers  and  the  members  of  their  fun- 
ilies,  nearly  an  equal  number  by  eompa^^ 
and  the  rest  by  apprentices  and  laneeHrt« 
chUdren.  The  silk  merchants,  of  wbom  there 
are  about  600,  supply  the  raw  silk  and  the  pa^ 
terns  to  the  owners  of  the  looms,  to  whom  w 
intrusted  the  task  of  prodncing  the  web  in  a  tit- 
khedsUte.  HalfthewagespaidbythesOlcD«P; 
chants  go  to  the  owners  of  the  looms  and  b^ 
to  the  laboring  weavers.  Most  of  the  raw  ro* 
reaches  Lyons  through  London,  and  some  stoo 
via  Paris  and  Marseillee.    Efforts  to  seooM  • 
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more  direct  trade  with  the  silk-prodaeiiig  oonn- 
tries  haye  however  been  made  by  varioas  leadiog 
houses.  A  school  of  art  (inHUuHon  de  la  Mat' 
tinUre)^  to  which  a  profe8s<H'  is  attached  who 
teaches  the  adaptation  of  ded^s  to  the  loom  or 
the  mUe  en  carte^  and  which  gives  free  instruc- 
tioD  in  drawing  and  modelling  to  about  200 
pnpils,  has  done  much  to  improve  mannfactaring 
skuL  The  demand  from  the  United  States  has 
given  a  great  impulse  to  the  silk  industry  of 
Lyons,  and  led  to  the  manu&oture  of  a  cheaper 
but  strong  kind  of  fabric,  suited  to  the  Ameri- 
can market.  In  connection  with  the  silk  trade 
is  an  estaUishment  in  tiie  pdlau  de$  beaux  artSy 
called  the  eanditun^  where,  by  the  agency  of 
heat,  the  unwrought  silk  is  reduced  to  an  equa- 
ble weight  and  drynesa  The  weavers  are  im- 
perfectly educated,  but  are  not  much  addicted 
to  intemperance.  Oontinuous  hard  labor,  how- 
ever, has  degraded  them  physically;  they  are 
subject  to  scrofulous  and  spinal  diseases  and 
rheumatism,  and  many  of  them  are  exempted 
from  military  service  on  account  of  debility  or 
*  deformity.  The  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
Lyons  are  thriving,  and  include  many  families 
of  great  wealth.  The  neighborhood  of  the  city 
is  said  to  contain  8  times  as  many  villas  as  that 
of  Paris.  One  great  drawback  to  the  more 
rapid  increase  of  the  industrial  establishments  is 
the  want  of  coal.  The  deficiency  of  water  has 
been  remedied  since.  1856  through  the  opera- 
tions of  tlie  great  water  works  conopany,  in  con- 
nection with  the  canalization  of  France.  The 
same  company  has  also  introduced  a  better  sys- 
tem of  drainage. — ^The  ancient  city  of  Lugdunum 
was  mainly  built  on  the  hill  of  Fourvidres  (ana 
FlMrum  Vetus),  Munatius  Plancus,  goyemor  of 
Gaul,  founded  there  a  colony  as  early  as  43 
B.  0.  Augustus,  under  whom  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  province  (Gallia  Lugdunensis), 
established  there  a  senate,  a  college  of  magis- 
trates, and  an  athenieum.  It  also  became  the 
centre  of  the  4  great  Roman  roads  which  trav- 
ersed Gaul  Caligula  instituted  there  games  and 
festivals.  Claudius,  who  was  born  there,  gave  to 
Lugdunum  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  city.  In 
A.  D.  58  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  rebuilt 
by  Nero.  Tngan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  erect- 
ed in  the  city  many  monuments,  and  also  estab- 
lished annual  fairs.  Afterward,  having  declared 
for  Albinus,  it  was  pillaged  by  his  rival  Septimius 
Severus  after  his  victory  near  the  town  (197). 
Several  martyrs  were  put  to  death  during  the 
persecutions  against  the  Christians,  St.  Pothinus 
among  the  number,  and  according  to  later  writ- 
ers also  St.  IreniBUs.  Attila  desolated  the  city 
in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  when  most  of 
the  great  Roman  monuments  were  destroyed, 
although  a  few  relics  of  them  still  remain.  From 
that  time  until  the  14th  century  the  city  was  suc- 
cessively under  the  sway  of  the  Burgundians, 
Franks,  German  emperors,  and  its  feudsl  arch- 
bishops and  municipal  council.  Under  Philip 
the  Fair  it  was  annexed  to  France.  During  the 
following  period  the  city  acquired  great  celeb- 
rity by  its  trade  and  industry.    It  was  fortified 


by  Francis  I.,  and  embellished  with  quays  and 
fine  edifices  under  Louis  XY.  The  citizens 
manifested  great  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the 
revolution  of  1789,  and  subsequently  embraced 
the  Girondist  party .  Afterward  they  rose  against 
the  convention,  kiUing  the  president  of  the  Ja- 
cobin club  (Challier),  and  the  city  was  subjected 
to  a  siege  by  a  republican  army  under  Keller- 
mann  (Aug.  8, 1798),  and  compelled  to  surrender 
after  a  heroic  resistance  of  two  months.    As  a 

Sunishment  the  convention  doomed  the  city  to 
estruction.  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Fouch6  were 
sent  there  as  commissioners ;  the  city  and  its  en- 
yirons  were  deluged  with  blood,  and  over  2,000 
persons  were  put  to  death.  Under  the  reign  of 
l^apoleon  I.,  when  the  invention  of  Jacqnard,  a 
native  of  Lyons,  was  introduced,  the  city  recov- 
ered its  prosperity ;  but  it  was  again  shaken  in 
1814  and  1815,  and  still  more  seriously  by  the 
commercial  crisis  which  followed  the  revolution 
of  1880.  A  strike  for  higher  wages  produced 
in  1881  a  terrible  insurrection.  The  operatives 
seized  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  but  evacuated  it  on  the 
arrival  of  Marshal  Soult  and  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
A  formidable  political  outbreak  in  1834  could 
only  be  quelled  after  several  days'  fighting  in 
the  streets.  A  new  calamity  was  added  by  the 
inundation  of  1840.  The  revolution  of  1848, 
howeyer,  did  not  create  any  great  disturbances. 
In  1856  Lyons  was  desolated  by  another  inun- 
dation. An  interview  between  Napoleon  III. 
and  the  dowager  empress  of  Russia  took  place 
at  Lyons  in  June,  1860. 

LYONS,  Gulp  of  (Fr.  golfe  du  Lion;  anc. 
(ktUieua  StnttSy  also  Mare  Oallieum\  a  gulf  of 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  S.  £.  coast  of  France, 
between  a  range  of  the  Pyr^nto  on  the  W.  and 
a  lieadland  near  Toulon  on  the  £.,  washing  the 
shores  of  the  departments  of  Benches  du  Rhone, 
Gard,  H^ranlt,  Aude,  Pyr^n^es-Orientales  and 
part  of  Var,  and  the  N.  £.  coast  of  Catalonia  in 
Spain,  extending  from  the  isles  of  Hydres  to 
Cape  Crenz  for  about  165  m.,  with  a  breadth  of 
nearly  100  m.  The  Rhone,  Aude,  H^rault,  and 
some  other  rivers  fiow  into  the  gulf.  The  prin- 
cipal places  on  its  coast  line  are  Marseilles,  Tou- 
lon, and  Cette.  The  shores  are  in  many  parts 
intersected  by  extensive  lagoons  and  low  islands, 
and  the  gulf  is  frequently  subjected  to  violent 
gales.  It  is  said  to  have  been  named  from  the 
lion,  in  consequence  of  the  fury  of  the  waves ; 
hence  it  is  occasionally  and  correctly  called  by 
some  English  authorities  gulf  of  Lion. 

LYONS,  Edmund,  Lord  Lyons  of  Christ- 
church,  a  British  admiral,  born  in  the  hamlet 
of  Burton,  near  Christchurch,  Hants,  Nov.  21, 
1790,  died  at  Arundel  castle,  Sussex,  Nov.  28, 
1858.  His  ancestor,  Henry  Lyons  of  Antigua, 
and  some  time  of  Philadelphia,  was  descended 
from  a  fiunily  settled  in  King's  county,  Ireland, 
in  1622,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Winthrop,  grandson  of  John  Winthrop,  first 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  As  early  as  his  8th 
year  he  accompanied  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  on 
a  cruise  at  sea,  and  3  years  later  entered  the 
yacht  Royal  Charlotte  as  a  volunteer.    In  1808 
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he  received  bis  midflhipman^s  warrant,  and  for 
several  years  saw  much  active  service  in  the 
MediterraDean.  In  the  latter  part  of  1808  he 
went  in  the  Monmonth  (64)  to  the  East  Indies, 
was  soon  after  appoint^  acting  lientenant  in 
the  brig  Barracouta,  and  participated  in  several 
brilliant  exploits,  among  which  were  the  esca- 
lade of  Fort  Belgica  in  the  island  of  Banda 
Neira,  at  midnight,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific 
storm,  and  the  capture  of  Fort  Marrack  in  the 
straits  of  Sunda.  The  latter,  planned  wholly 
by  himself,  was  accomplished  on  the  night  of 
July  80,  1811,  with  85  men,  who  stormed  a 
fortress  mounting  64  heavy  gnns  and  garrisoned 
by  180  troops  and  the  crews  of  2  gun  boats,  de- 
molished a  large  portion  of  the  building  and  its 
armament,  and  escaped  with  but  trifling  loss. 
Subsequently,  in  the  command  of  a  flotilla  of 
gun  boats,  he  rendered  efficient  service  at  the 
capture  of  Meister  Oomelis ;  but  he  was  com- 
pelled by  sickness  soon  after  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, where  in  1812  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commander.  Two  years  later  he  re- 
ceived his  commission  of  post-captain.  For 
many  years  after  the  peace  he  remained  on 
shore.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  to  the  Blonde, 
with  which  he  took  part  in  blockading  Nava* 
rino,  and  which,  under  his  command,  was  the 
first  English  man-of-war  that  ever  entered  the 
Black  sea.  After  much  important  service,  in- 
cluding 12  days  in  the  trenches  before  the 
Morea  castle,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Turks 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  he  was  employed,  on  the 
formation  of  the  independent  Idngdom  of 
Greece,  to  convey  King  Otho  and  his  suite  to 
Athens.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  efficient 
discharge  of  many  important  duties,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  he  was  knighted  and  appointed 
British  minister  at  the  new  court,  where  he  re- 
sided for  14  years.  In  Feb.  1849,  he  became 
British  minister  at  Bern,  and  in  1851  at  Stock- 
holm. In  Oct.  1858,  he  was  appointed  second 
in  command  of  the  fleet  destmed  to  operate 
in  the  Black  sea,  under  Admiral  Dundas,  on 
whose  retirement  in  Dec.  1854,  he  succeeded  to 
the  chief  command.  In  Sept  1854,  he  earned 
the  warmest  commendations  by  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  covered  the  landing  of  the 
allied  forces  at  Eupatoria.  It  was  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  nis  arrangements  that  an 
army  of  57,000  men,  with  11,000  horses  and 
170  guns,  was  disembarked  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  a  hostile  force  of  nearly  equal  strength 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Having  sup- 
ported the  French  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  by 
brining  his  guns  to  bear  upon  the  Russians,  he 
led  tne  fleet  to  Balaklava,  where  he  arrivea  in 
advance  of  the  army,  with  which  he  cooper- 
ated vigorously  until  the  dose  of  the  war.  His 
most  dashing  exploit  was  the  useless  and  hope- 
less attack  upon  Fort  Oonstantine,  in  Oct  1854, 
undertaken  at  the  earnest  instance  of  Lord  Rag- 
lan and  Gen.  Ganrobert,  when  for  several  hours 
his  flag  ship,  the  Agamemnon,  sustained  at  a 
distance  of  600  yards  a  terrific  fire  fh>m  several 
hundred  heavy  guns  in  position.    He  planned 


and  aooompaoiied  the  sneceasfbl  expedition  iato 
the  sea  of  Azof  in  May  and  June,  1865 ;  and  do^ 
ing  the  riege,  wh^iever  the  opportunity  wm 
aflTorded,  he  was  constantly  riding  along  the  lines 
in  front  of  Sebastopol,  and  participating  with 
energy  in  many  important  military  operatiow. 
His  return  to  England  was  the  occasion  of  nu- 
merous ovations,  and  on  June  28, 1856,  he  was 
called  to  the  house  of  peers  as  Baron  Lyons  of 
Ghristchnrch.  He  died  as  full  of  honors  i8  of 
years,  universally  beloved  for  his  amiability 
and  ^nial  manners.  In  personal  appearanoe  be 
is  said  to  have  borne  some  resembkuiee  to  Kel- 
son.— ^His  elder  son,  the  present  peer,  Riohasd 
BiGKSBTON  Pemell,  Baron  Lyons,  bom  April 
26,  1817,  has  officiated  in  various  dmlonutie 
capacities  in  Athens,  Dresden,  and  Florenoe, 
and  in  1859,  on  the  recall  of  Lord  Napier,  wm 
appointed  minister  to  the  United  States.  His 
younger  son,  EDinjim  Mowbbat  Lyons,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  navy,  bom  June  27, 1819,  rose  to  tbs 
rank  of  commander  in  1846,  and  eonmsoded 
in  tiie  Crimean  war  H.  M.  ship  liGranda,  when 
he  received  a  wound  in  the  night  attack  on  tbe 
sea  defences  of  Sebastopol,  from  which  be  died 
5  d^s  afterward  (June  28, 1855)  in  the  hospital 
of  Therapia.  Of  the  2  daughters  of  Adroirsl 
LyonsL  one,  Augusta,  is  married  to  the  doke  of 
Norfolk,  and  the  other,  Anne,  to  Baron  Wnrtt 
burg,  a  Bavarian  nobleman. 

LYRE  (Or.  Xvpa),  one  of  the  most  aneieot 
and  famous  of  the  family  of  stringed  instni- 
ments,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  ontiqaity. 
It  was  familiar  to  the  E^^tians,  as  appesn 
from  their  earliest  monuments  and  reooros,  sod 
also  to  the  nations  of  western  Asia,  bywbom 
it  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks.  The  Ut- 
ter, however,  had  a  special  tradition  which  at- 
tributed its  invention  to  Mercury,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  in  his  ^Hymn  to  Mercary," 
as  forming  a  lyre  out  of  the  shell  of  a  tortoise 
which  he  caught  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavem 
within  whidi  his  mother  Maia  had  a  few  boon 
previous  given  birth  to  him.  The  following 
passage  in  the  hymn  affords  a  good  deeoriptioa 
of  the  ancient  lyre : 

And  throQirta  the  tUme-abellod  tortolM^s  fkroiV  ikin 
At  proper  dlatancea  unall  bolce  he  made, 
And  fastened  the  cut  etcfms  of  reeds  wtthin, 
And  with  a  picoo  of  leather  overlaid 
The  open  space,  and  fixed  the  caMts  in, 
Fitting  the  bridge  to  both,  and  stretched  o'er  all 
Symphonious  chords  of  sheep-gut  rbythmlcnl. 

The  instrument  above  described  seems,  bovj 
ever,  to  have  been  identical  with  that  to  wbidi 
the  name  cithara  (Ktiapo)  was  snbse^oentl; 

g'ven,  and  resembled  the  modem  guitar  in  bar- 
g  the  strings  drawn  across  the  sounding  bot- 
tom. In  the  lyre  of  later  times  they  were  fite 
on  both  sides.  Ck>noeming  the  original  Dumber 
of  strings  there  is  a  variety  of  opinions ;  hot  from 
the  fact  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  tbe  7tb  ceo- 
tury  B.C.,  Terpander  of  Antissa added  totheis- 
strument  8  new  strings,  thus  constitoting  it  i 
heptachord,  there  is  reasMi  to  believe  tbit  tbe 
lyre  of  Mercury  could  not  have  had  more  tbinj 
although  lyres  with  8  strings  were  ondoabtedlr 
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118^  in  Bome  parte  of  Greece.  This  hepiftcliord, 
embracing  a  compass  of  an  octave,  was  that  most 
commonly  nsed  among  the  Greeks,  and  subse- 

anently  among  the  Romans,  for  many  ages ;  ai- 
[lough  gradually  new  strings  were  added  and 
Tarious  modifications  effected  in  the  shape  of  the 
instrament.  In  Pindar's  time  lyres  were  made 
with  8  strings ;  Timotheus  of  Miletus  increased 
the  nnmber  to  11 ;  and  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Sappho  and  Anacreon,  a  variety  of  instruments 
of  the  lyre  species,  introdnoed  from  Asia  Minor, 
8Qch  as  the  magadu^  barbiton,  and  others,  were 
in  nse  in  Greece,  some  of  which  had  a  compass 
of  2  octaves  and  upward  of  20  strings.  About 
the  time  of  Pindar  the  lyre  seems  to  have  first 
become  distinct  from  the  cithara,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  ftiller  and  deeper  tone  was  employ- 
ed in  recitations  of  epic  poetry  and  other  com- 
positions of  an  elevated  cnaracter.  It  consisted 
of  a  tortoise-shell  sounding  bottom,  from  which 
rose  2  thorns  (mfxys),  the  one  shaped  like  the 
letter  S,  and  the  other  like  the  same  letter  re- 
versed, connected  near  the  top  by  a  transverse 
piece  of  wood,  to  which  were  fastened  the  up- 
per  ends  of  the  strings,  stretched  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  bottom.  When  played,  it  was 
placed  in  an  upright  position  between  the  knees, 
while  the  cithara  rested  upon  the  knees,  and 
the  sounds  were  produced  by  the  pleetrumy  or 
lyre  stick  of  ivory  or  polished  wood,  in  the 
hands  of  the  performer,  and  sometimes  by  the 
fingers  alone.  The  Egyptian  lyres,  constructed 
on  a  similar  principle,  though  less  elegant  in 
form,  were  of  considerable  power,  having  6,  T, 
10,  and  18  strings,  and  were  played  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  the  Berlin  museum  is  a  well  pre- 
served one  pierced  for  18  strings.  The  lyre, 
though  invented  by  Mercury,  became  the  pecu- 
liar instrument  of  Apollo,  the  tutelary  god  of 
music  and  poetry,  and  was  employed  to  perform 
the  prelude  to  recitations  of  epic  poetry,  and  to 
fill  up  pauses  between  the  parts.  It  also  gave 
its  name  to  a  species  of  poetry  called  lyric,  to 
which  it  originally  fhmished  an  accompaniment. 
LYRE  BIRD,  a  large  tenuirostral  passerine 
bird,  of  the  family  certhiadm  or  creepers,  and 
sub-family  menurina  or  wrens,  according  to 
Gray ;  and  of  the  family  eriodorida  of  Oabanis. 
Only  two  species  of  this  singular  bird  are  de- 
scribed, both  natives  of  Australia,  constituting 
the  genus  menura  (Davies).  The  common  lyre 
bird  {M.  iuperha,  Dav.)  from  the  form  of  the 
legs  has  been  placed  among  the  gallinaceous 
tribes,  and  its  name  of  wood  pheasant  indicates 
its  general  resemblance  to  these;  it  has  also 
been  ranked  with  the  hombills  among  the  eonv- 
rostreSy  and  by  others  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  thrushes;  but  it  seems  most  nearly  allied 
to  the  wren  family.  The  length  is  about  48 
inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  25 ;  the  bill  is  rather 
more  than  an  inch  long,  resembling  that  of  a 
peacock,  strong,  keeled,  broad  at  the  base,  and 
of  a  black  color;  the  nostrils  long  and  narrow, 
in  a  fossa  near  the  middle  of  its  lencrth ;  the 
wings  moderate  and  rounded ;  the  body  about 
the  siie  of  that  of  a  pheasant;  tail  very  long, 


and  of  ft  singular  form,  differing  in  the  two 
sexes;  tarsi  long  and  robust,  covered  with 
broad  scales  in  front ;  toes  and  claws  long  and 
strong,  fitted  for  scratching;  orbital  region 
naked.  The  general  color  tjbove  is  brownish 
black,  and  grayish  brown  below;  the  head 
slightly  crested,  and  the  throat  mfons ;  there 
are  8  kinds  of  feathers  in  the  tail,  which  are 
lone  and  16  in  number;  12  have  long  slender 
shaHts  with  delicate  filaments  more  and  more 
distant  toward  the  end;  the  middle  two  fea- 
thers, longer  than  the  rest,  are  pointed  at  the 
end  and  barbed  only  on  the  inner  edge ;  the 
external  two  feathers  are  broad,  crowing  wider 
to  the  ends,  and  curving  outward  like  an  elon- 
gated 8,  the  two  resembling  much  the  outline 
of  the  ancient  lyre ;  the  curved  part  is  black 
with  a  narrow  white  border,  and  pearly  be- 
neath with  bright  rufous  spots  on  the  inner 
web.  They  are  shy,  running  rapidly  among 
the  brush  wood,  ana  scratch  for  slugs,  beetles, 
and  insects,  generally  among  the  fallen  leaves; 
they  fly  but  little.  They  live  in  pairs  in  rocky 
places  overgrown  with  bushes;  their  motions 
are  graceftil,  the  males  strutting  and  displaying 
the  tail  feathers  like  a  peacock ;  the  voice  is 
very  varied  and  pleasing,  especially  in  the 
morning  and  evening ;  the  nest  is  made  of  roots 
and  moss,  shaped  like  a  basin  and  roofed ;  the 
eggs  are  said  to  be  only  2  in  number.  The  sec- 
ond species  (if.  Alberti^  Gould)  is  smaller,  with 
a  shorter  tail,  and  with  the  outer  feathers 
shorter  than  those  succeeding  them  internally. 
They  represent  the  rasorial  type  of  the  panera, 
LY8ANDER,  a  Spartan  commander,  killed 
in  battle  in  895  B.  C.  There  is  no  mention  of 
him  in  history  till  407  B.  0.,  when  he  succeed- 
ed Cratesippidas  as  navarch  or  commander  of 
the  Spartan  fleet  in  the  i£giean.  Of  all  the 
Spartans  of  that  age  he  was  perhaps  the  best 
fitted  to  contend  with  Alcibiades,  who  was  then 
in  command  of  the  Athenian  squadron.  Having 
increased  his  fleet  to  70  ships,  by  contingents 
from  the  insular  and  Asiatic  allies  of  Sparta, 
and  obtained  pecuniary  assistance  from  Cyrus, 
recently  appointed  satrap  of  Ionia,  he  defeated 
the  Athenian  fleet,  through  the  rashness  of  An- 
tiochns,  whom  Alcibiades  bad  intrusted  with 
its  temporary  command,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  latter  was  superseded.  Lysander's 
term  of  service  having  expired,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  406  by  Gallicratiaas,  who  was  killed 
the  same  year  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae.  The 
allies  of  Sparta  then  urged  the  reappointment 
of  Lysander;  but  as  the  Lacedsemonian  law 
did  not  allow  the  office  to  be  held  twice  by 
the  same  person,  he  was  named  vice-admiral, 
virtually  with  the  chief  command,  though  nom- 
inally subordinate  to  Aracus.  He  at  once  nro- 
ceeded  to  Ephesus,  gathered  a  powerful  fleet, 
established  his  personal  authority  in  Miletus, 
took  Oedresa  in  Oaria  and  sold  its  inhabitants 
into  slavery,  and  carried  Lampsacus  by  storm. 
The  Athenian  armament  soon  arrived,  and  fixed 
its  station  at  iEgospotami,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Hellespont    It  consisted  of  180  ships, 
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under  the  command  of  10  generals,  none  of 
whom  except  Conon  was  qualified  for  his  posi- 
tion. Over  against  the  Athenians  in  the  har- 
hor  of  Lampsacus  lay  the  Spartan  fleet.  For  4 
successive  days  the  Athenian  commanders  sailed 
across  the  interve\iing  sea,  with  their  ships  in 
hattle  array,  and  dared  their  enemy  to  come  oat 
of  his  harbor.  On  the  6th,  when  the  Athenians, 
grown  presnmptaons,  had  beached  their  tri- 
remes, Lysander  rowed  swiftly  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  captared  the  entire  navy  of  Athens, 
with  all  its  seamen,  except  8  or  9  galleys  that 
escaped  with  Conon  to  Cyprus,  and  the  sacred 
ship  Paralus  that  bore  to  Athens  the  intelligence 
of  the  disaster.  This  catastrophe  decided  the 
fate  of  Athens,  which  surrendered  to  Lysander 
early  in  404,  and  also  brought  to  a  close  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  If  the  glory  of  having 
captured  Athens  belongs  to  Lysander,  the  in* 
famy  arising  from  the  establishment  of  the  30 
tyrants  over  her,  and  from  the  subjection  of 
many  other  Hellenic  cities  to  a  cruel  despotism, 
is  also  his.  The  victories  and  triumphs  achieved 
by  him  appear  in  fact  to  have  disturbed  the 
equilibrium  of  his.mind.  A  residence  in  Sparta 
was  no  longer  tolerable  to  his  soaring  pride, 
nor  did  he  retam  thither  till  recalled  by  the 
ephori  to  answer  for  his  misconduct  in  Asia. 
After  the  accession  of  Agesilaus  he  was  ^>- 
pointed  one  of  the  30  councillors  who  were 
to  accompany  that  king  in  his  expedition  to 
the  East;  but  his  arrogance  soon  destroyed 
whatever  influence  he  may  have  had  with  Age- 
silaas,  who,  to  get  rid  of  him,  sent  him  to 
superintend  affairs  in  the  Hellespontine  cities. 
In  395  B.  C.  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
military  force  which  was  destined  to  coOperate 
with  the  army  of  Pausanias  in  reducing  the 
Bcsotians  and  their  allies.  He  entered  BoBotia 
and  laid  siege  to  Haliartus,  but  was  surprised 
by  the  Thebans  under  the  walls  of  that  city, 
and  slain.  It  is  said  that,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  involved  in  a  conspiracy  which 
had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  tlie  Heraclidie  to  the  throne  of 
Sparta.  Lysander,  though  covetous  of  gold  for 
the  advancement  of  his  political  and  military 
projects,  died  poor.  He  is  charged  however 
with  having  corrupted  the  aristocracy  of  his 
country  by  the  wealth  which  he  brought  in. 

LYSIAS,  an  Athenian  orator  and  rhetorician, 
bom  in  Athens  in  458  B.  C,  died  there  in  878 
B.  C.  In  443  he  emigrated  to  Thurium  in  Italy, 
and  there  completed  his  education.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament  in  Sicily, 
he  and  300  others  were  expelled  from  Thurium 
by  the  partisans  of  Sparta.  He  returned  to 
Athens  in  411,  where  he  was  imprisoned  as  an 
enemy  of  the  oligarchs,  and,  had  he  not  con- 
trived to  effect  his  escape,  would  probably  have 
been  put  to  death.  When  Thrasybnlus  was  or- 
ganizing at  Phyle  that  band  of  patriots  with 
which  he  restored  liberty  to  Athens,  Lysias, 
then  sojourning  at  Megara,  sent  him  money, 
arms,  and  mercenaries.  On  the  overthrow  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  thirty  he  returned  to  Athens^ 


fuid  heneeforih  chiefly  devoted  himself  tethc 
composition  of  speeches  for  parties  engaged  in 
litigation,  sometimes  however  pleading  in  pe^ 
son.  There  formerly  existed  over  400  oratiou 
that  were  ascribed  to  him,  but  only  280  of  these 
were  admitted  to  be  genuine.  The  number  now 
extant  is  35.  None  delivered  by  himself^  nve 
that  against  Eratosthenes,  have  come  down  to 
us.  The  best  editions  of  his  remaining  works 
are  those  of  J.  Taylor  HLiondon,  1739X  C.  Fortsch 
(Leipsic,  1829),  and  J.  Franz  (Munieb,  18S1). 
There  is  an  English  translation  of  some  of  the 
principal  orations  of  Lysias  by  Dr.  GiUies. 

LTSIMACHIA,  a  genus  of  plants  arranged 
under  the  natural  order  of  primulaeem.  They 
are  of  a  perennial,  herbaceous  nature,  have  en- 
tire leaves  and  axillary  or  racemed  flowers,  and 
the  color  of  the  corollas  is  for  the  most  part  yel- 
low. The  species  belong  to  the  northern  por- 
tions of  Europe  and  of  America.  Several  ara 
cultivated  as  garden  plants,  the  most  popular  of 
these  being  the  moneywort  (Z.  nummularia\ 
with  a  prostrate,  creeping  stem,  solitary  axillary 
flowers,  and  ovate  acute  sepals.  The  leaves  an 
roundish  and  opposite  to  each  other.  It  ia  a 
pretty  plant  for  covering  rock  work,  or  for  the 

Eurpose  of  suspension  ii\a  wire  basket  or  some 
anging  ornamental  design  from  whidi  its  pen- 
dent stems  can  droop.  There  are  several  apeciea 
of  lysimachia  in  this  country,  known  more  fa- 
miliarly as  the  loosestrifes.  One  with  a  tall 
stem  on  which  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  whorlt 
in  fours  and  fives,  and  with  graceful,  protruding 
yellow  flowers  from  their  axils,  is  the  Z.  quadrir 
folia  of  Linnasus,  common  in  moist  or  sandy  soila. 
Another,  with  an  erect  stem,  growing  2  or  8 
feet  high,  with  opposite,  heart-oval  leaves  sup- 
ported upon  ciliate  footstalks,  and  with  large 
showy  flowers,  the  Z.  eiliata  (Linn.),  is  the  most 
beautifuL  A  southern  species  somewhat  similai^ 
but  with  leaves  and  flowers  not  more  than  half 
the  size,  is  the  Z.  radieans  of  Hooker;  it  grows 
upon  swampy  river  banks  in  western  Virginia 
and  southward.  The  long-leaved  loosestrife 
(Z.  Umgifolia^  Pursh)  is  to  be  found  from  west- 
ern New  York  to  AVisconsin.  The  species  are 
all  easy  of  cultivation,  and  are  pretty  garden 
border  flowers;  the  foreign  species  are,  how- 
ever, strangely  preferred. 

LYSIMACHUS.  a  general  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  king  ot  Thrace,  born  inPella,  Mace- 
donia, about  360  B.  C,  slain  in  battle  in  2^1 
B.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Agathocles,  a  Tbessa- 
lian,  and  was  early  distinguished  for  valor,  ac- 
tivity, and  bodily  strength.  On  the  division  of 
the  provinces,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Thrace  and  the  region  bordering  on  the  Danube 
were  allotted  to  him.  The  first  years  of  his 
reign  were  passed  chiefly  in  wars  with  tl» 
neighboring  barbarians,  and  in  the  extension 
and  consolidation  of  his  dominions;  bat  in  815 
he  joined  the  coalition  formed  against  Anti- 
ffonus  by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Cassander. 
In  306  he  assumed  the  title  of  king.  In  302  he 
invaded  Asia  Minor,  overran  Phrygia,  and  re- 
duced several  of  the  Hellespontine  cities.   On 
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the  approach  of  Antiffoniu,  howerer,  he  retire^ 
into  Bithynia,  where  he  was  Joined  by  Seleaous, 
and  the  two  confederates  advanced  in  the  spring 
against  Antigonns  and  his  son  Demetrins.  Of 
the  ensaing  campaign  we  know  hardly  any 
thing,  except  that  at  the  battle  of  Ipsns,  in  the 
sammer  of  801  ^r  800,  aocordinff  to  Grote), 
Lysimachas  and  Selencas  completely  vanquish* 
ed  their  antagonists,  and  shared  between  them 
the  dominions  of  Antigonns.  Of  the  territory 
which  acomed  to  the  king  of  Thrace  in  -con- 
sequence of  this  victory,  he  retained  posses- 
sion almost  until  his  death,  rebuilding  the  cities 
in  it  that  had  been  mined  during  the  war,  and 
so  improving  and  enlarging  New  Ilium  and  the 
Mysian  Alexandria  that  he  came  to  be  regarded 
as  their  founder.  In  292  he  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Getsa  N.  of  the  lower  Dan- 
ube, which  proved  unfortunate,  himself  and  his 
whole  army  being  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render to  the  Mrbarians.  Dromichstes,  the 
Getiean  chiei^  however,  merely  reprimanded  his 
captive,  and  restored  him  to  liberty.  In  288 
he  formed  a  confederacy  with  Ptolemy.  8e1eu- 
cns,  and  Pyrrhus  against  Demetrins  Poliorcetes 
(who  had  invaded  Thrace  during  his  absence 
and  captivity),  the  result  of  which  wastiiat  the 
latter  lost  his  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  and  that 
Lysimachus  presently  got  possession  of  it.  But 
a  domestic  tragedy  soon  afterward  led  to  his 
downfall.  At  the  mstigation  of  his  queen  Arsi- 
no£,  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  had  re- 
cently married,  he  consented  that  his  son  Aga- 
thocles  should  be  put  to  death.  This  cruel  d^ 
so  aroused  the  indignation  of  his  Asian  sub- 
jects that  they  rebelled,  while  Seleucus,  his  an- 
cient ally,  to  whose  court  the  widow  of  Aga- 
thocles  had  fled,  levied  an  army  and  marched 
to  the  aid  of  the  insurgents.  Lysimachus  hast- 
ened across  the  Hellespont  to  encounter  Seleu- 
cus. The  hostile  monarchs— the  two  last  sur- 
vivors of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  and  both 
almost  octogenarians — met  on  the  plain  of  Co- 
rns, in  Phrygia,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued 
Lysimachus  was  defeated  and  slain. 

LYSIPPU8,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  Sicyon  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  flourished  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  4th  century  B.  0.  He  was  originally  a 
workman  in  bronze,  and  rose  to  great  eminence 
in  his  art  by  the  close  study  of  nature.  The  es- 
timation in  which  he  was  held  is  attested  by  the 
well  known  edict  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that 
no  one  should  paint  him  but  Apelles,  no  one 
make  his  statue  but  Lysippus,  and  no  one  repre- 
sent him  on  gems  but  i^rgoteles.  He  made 
statues  of  Alexander  at  all  periods  of  his  life, 
and  in  various  positions,  and  the  equestrian  stat- 
ues of  25  Macedonian  chieftains  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  the  Granions.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
the  celebrated  horses  of  Venice  formed  a  part 
of  this  group.  Lysippus  probably  worked  exclu- 
sively in  bronze,  and  according  to  Pliny  execut- 
ed the  enormous  number  of  1,500  pieces  of  all 
kinds.  Among  the  most  celebrated  were  several 
statues  of  Jupiter,  including  the  colossal  one  at 
Tarentum,  60  feet  in  height ;  several  of  Hercoles^ 


One  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal from  which  the  ^*  Famese  Hercules"  was 
made  by  Glycon ;  the  sun  drawn  in  a  chariot  by 
4  horses  at  Rhodes;  "Opportunity,"  a  youth 
with  wings  on  his  ankles,  in  the  act  of  flying 
fh>m  the  earth;  and  a  statue  representing  a 
bather  scraping  himself  with  a  strigil,  called 
Apoxyomenos,  which  was  so  admired  by  the 
emperor  Tiberius  that  he  caused  it  to  be  remov- 
ed from  the  baths  of  Agrippa  to  his  own  palace. 
The  Roman  populace,  it  is  said,  were  not  ap- 
peased until  the  statue  was  restored  to  its  former 
place.  Lysippus  rejected  the  conventional  rules 
of  the  older  statuaries,  and  applied  himself 
wholly  to  the  imitation  of  nature.  If  he  idealiz- 
ed at  all,  it  was  on  human  forms,  and  his  human 
heroes  and  demigods  and  portraits  seem  to  have 
been  his  most  successful  subjects.  He  departed 
in  various  particulars  from  the  proportions  ob- 
served by  his  predecessors,  giving  his  figures 
smaUer  heads  and  more  slender  bodies,  whereby 
lie  said  he  made  men  as  they  appeared  to  be, 
while  former  artists  made  them  as  they  were. 
In  the  elaboration  of  individual  parts  he  was 
unsurpassed,  and  particularly  in  the  execution 
of  the  hair. 

LYTHRUM  (Gr.  Xvdpor,  gore,  from  the  pur- 
ple color  of  the  flowers),  a  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  lyihracea^ 
generally  with  opposite,  entire  leaves,  no  sti- 
pules, axillary  or  whorled  flowers;  seeds  many, 
without  albumen,  and  enclosed  in  a  two-celled 
pod.  The  lythrums  are  usually  called  loose- 
strifes, a  name  which  they  share  with  the  lysi- 
machias,' though  very  characteristically  distinct. 
The  purple  loosestrife  (Z.  Mlicaria^  Linn.)  is 
a  native  of  Europe,  but  is  to  be  found  in  this 
country  in  wet  meadows ;  it  is  a  fine,  tall,  more 
or  less  downy  plant,  with  large  purple  flowers. 
It  is  remarked  abroad  that  the  color  of  the 
flowers  varies  there  from  crimson  to  purple,  and 
that  the  foliage,  though  usually  smooth  and 
green,  becomes  hoary  and  downy  if  the  plant 
grows  in  dry  places ;  its  stature  also  is  much 
dwarfed  in  consequence.  It  is  sometimes  culti- 
vated for  its  beauty,  blossoming  in  midsummer. 
There  are  several  North  American  species.  The 
L,  hysiopifoUvm,  or  hyssop-leaved  loosestrife, 
with  a  low  stem  6  or  10  inches  high,  numerous 
oblong-linear  leaves,  and  inconspicuous  pale 
purple  flowers,  is  found  near  salt  marshes  on  tlje 
coast  of  New  England.  A  very  fine  sort  is 
Hunter's  purple  loosestrife  (Z.  Eunteri,  Don), 
a  native  of  tiie  East  Indies,  having  opposite 
leaves /md  flowers  of  a  beautiful  red  color.  The 
lythrums  are  easy  of  cultivation  by  sowing  their 
seeds,  or  by  division  of  the  roots  of  the  perennial 
species.  The  purple  loosestrife  has  an  astringent 
property,  which  is  reputed  to  have  been  found 
useful  in  inveterate  diarrhoeas.  A  species  be- 
lon^ng  to  Mexico  is  accounted  astringent  and 
vulnerary,  a  reputation  belonging  to  the  genus. 
The  petals  of  the  flowers  of  Z.  Ihmteri  are  used 
in  India  for  dyeing.  The  order  of  fytkraeea 
contains  many  plants  of  decided  utility.  The 
crape  royrtie  (^Lagentrwmia  Indiea)^  a  smaU 
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Bhrnbby  plant  with  elegant  orimpled  petals  of  a 
rosy  red  color,  and  much  admired,  belongs  to 
this  order,  as  also  the  heona  plant  of  Egjrpt. 
(See  Henna.) 

LYTTELTON,  Geobob,  lord,  an  English  his- 
torian, publicist,  and  misceUaneons  writer,  born 
in  Hagley,  Worcestershire,  Jan.  17,  1709,  died 
there,  Aug.  22, 1778.  He  was  a  member  of  an 
old  family  of  considerable  property,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  entered  par- 
liament in  1730.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  sec- 
retary to  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  and  in  1744 
a  lord  commissioner  of  the  treasury.  In  1754 
he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  in 
1755  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ezdiequer,  and 


on  Ko7. 19, 1757,  was  eleyated  to  thepeera^ti 
Baron  Ly  ttelton  of  Franklev.  The  last  10  yon 
of  his  life  were  ^nt  chieQy  in  retiretbent  and 
literary  pursuits.  His  principal  works  are: 
"  History  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry  IL  and  of 
the  Age  in  which  he  lived  "  (4  yoIb.  4to.,  LondoD, 
1767} ;  **  Observations  oa  the  Conversioa  and 
Apostleahipof  St.  Paul"  (1747);  and^DialogoeB. 
on  the  Dead"  (4th  ed.,  1765).— His  son,  Thomas, 
2d  Baron  Lyttelton,  vyifi  a  young  man  of  mueh 
ability,  and  was  supposed  by  some  to  have  beea 
the  author  of  the  '*  Letters  of  Jonias."  He 
brought  himself  to  a  premature  grave  in  1779 
by  a  life  of  dissipation  and  proffigacy. 
LYTTON  BULWER.    See  Btowir  Liirci. 


M 


Mthe  Idth  letter  and  the  10th  consonant  of^ 
9  the  English  alphabeL  The  form  of  the 
character,  like  that  of  the  other  English  letters, 
is  ultimately  derived,  though  with  important 
modifications,  from  the  ancient  Phoenician.  Its 
portion  between  L  and  N  is  also  derived  from 
the  ancient  Semitic;  as  in  the  119th  Psalm, 
where  Mem  is  preceded  by  Lamed  and  followed 
by  Nun.  The  name  Mem  in  Hebrew,  like  the 
word  mayim^  probably  signified  water,  the  Ethi- 
opic  name  of  the  letter,  as  well  as  of  water, 
being  mai.  The  letter  M  in  English  has  in  all 
positions  one  uniform,  well  known  sound,  as  in 
mine^  camp,  jam.  It  is  a  liquid  or  semi-vowel^ 
capable  of  having  its  sound  protracted  indefi- 
nitely, in  contradistinction  from  the  mutes, 
whose  sounds  cannot  be  thus  prolonged.  It  is  a 
nasal,  classing  with  n and  ng.  It  is  alabial  nasal, 
having  the  same  relation  to  the  labial  mutes  as 
71  to  the  lingual  mutes,  and  ng  to  the  palatal 
mutes;  as  in  number,  tender^  longer  (as  if  writ- 
ten long-ger).  The  sound  of  M  is  one  of  the 
easiest  to  articulate,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the 
first  uttered  by  children.  It  is  found*  in  all 
known  languages,  and  in  most  of  them  is  a 
prominent  letter  in  the  words  for  mother  (mam, 
mamma),  as  Sanao.  mdtd,  6r.  t^firjfp  (Dor.  /m), 
Lat.  mater^  Germ.  MutteTj  Slav,  mathiy  Armen. 
maiVy  Heb.  em.  Chin,  mu;  for  nurse,  as  Germ. 
Amme,  Slav,  mamka;  and  for  breast,  as  Lat. 
mamma,  Gr.  fMftfirf,  Armor,  mamm.  The  English 
sound  of  M  is  that  which  belongs  to  it  also  in 
most  of  the  European  languages.  In  French  and 
Portuguese,  however,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and 
in  most  cases  at  the  end  of  a  syUable,  it  Iboea  its 
sound,  and  has  no  other  function  than  to  indi- 
cate the  nasality  of  the  vowel  which  precedes 
it.  No  Greek  word  terminates  with  m.  In 
Latin,  m  find  is  the  more  usual  characteristic 
of  the  accusative  singular.  The  ancient  gram- 
marians ascribed  to  it  in  this  case  a  different 
pronunciation  from  that  which  it  lias  elsewhere. 
The  obscurity  of  this  sound,  perhq>s  only  indi- 
cating the  nasality  of  the  vowel,  still  appears 
from  the  fact  that  in  Latin  verses  m  final  fol- 


lowed by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  doei 
not  prevent  the  elision  of  the  preceding  voweL 
For  the  most  part,  the  sounct  of  M  has  oodw 
down  unchanged  from  the  earliest  time&  It 
is  in  almost  every  instance  an  original  Bound; 
as,  for  instance,  Eng.  mete^  Anglo-Sax.  fMtoa, 
MoBso-Goth.  mitan^  Lat.  metior,  Gr.  fKr/MM, 
Sans,  ma,  Heb.  madad^  Arab,  medda.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  exceptions,  made  isst 
euphony :  1.  In  words  of  Latin  ori^n,  ii  asomi- 
lates  itself  to  a  following  m,  as  uimtfim^  tn- 
meree,  commute,  for  inmenee,  inmeree,  eonmuU, 
So  in  words  from  Greek,  n  or  a  labial  somotimei 
assimilates  itself  to  a  foUowing  m,  as  ^fmmitrji 
for  eynmetry,  lemma  for  lepma;  so  also  <2,a0 
ammunitdon  for  admunUion,  2.  In  words  both 
of  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  n  sometimes  con- 
forms itself  to  a  following  labial,  by  becomiDg 
m;  as  imbibe,  impend,  m^rh,  eombine,  «a* 
hlem,iymbol,  sympathy.  8.  In  words  of  Tea- 
tonic  origin,  n  becomes  m  before  a  labial;  as 
Lat.  cannabie,  Germ.  Mai\f,  Eng.  hemp.  Where 
m  is  now  silent,  as  in  the  word  mnemoniet,  it  once 
doubtless  had  its  appropriate  sound.— The  Greek 
and  Hebrew  M,  as  a  numeral,  denoted  40.  The 
Roman  M,  either  as  the  initial  of  mtUe  or  as 
formed  from  a  diagram  composed  of  two  Bb 
(aD),  denotes  1,000;  and  this  is  its  namerical 
value  in  English.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
abbreviation  for  Englidi,  and  more  fireqoe&t)/ 
for  Latin  words  of  which  it  is  tlie  initial. 

MAB,  a  fairy,  celebrated  by  Shakespeare  and  < 
other  English  poets.  The  name  is  of  uaoertain 
origin,  being  variously  derived  from  the  Hid- 
gard  of  the  Eddas,  the  Habondia  or  Dame 
Abonde  of  Norman  fairy  lore,  and  froin  the 
Cymric  mob,  a  child.  According  to  Yobs,  Mab 
was  not  the  fainr  queen,  the  same  as  Tita' 
nia,  this  dignity  having  been  ascribed  to  ber 
only  by  mistaking  the  use  of  the  old  £ogliffi 
word  queen,  which  originally  meant  onlf  a 
woman.  Queen  Mab  is  mentioned  in  Sliake- 
speare^s  "  Bomeo  and  Juliet,"  Ben  Jonson's  **Sa- 
tyr,"  Randolph's  pastoral  of  "  Arayntas."  DfV- 
ton'a  "Nymphidia>"  and  MUton's  **rAIJegW' 
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ICABILLON*,  JxAK,  a  Frenob  ecclesiastic  and 
author,  born  at  St.  Pierre  da  Mont,  in  Cham- 
pagne, i^ov.  28, 1682,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  27, 1707. 
Having  joined  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Manr,  he 
was  chosen  to  assist  Dom  Jean  d^Acherj  in  the 
compilation  of  his  SpieUegiufn  Veterum  Scrip- 
tarum^  and  subsequently  edited  the  works  of 
St  Bernard  (2  vols,  fol.,  1690)  in  the  series  of 
the  fathers  published  hj  his  congregation.  The 
ability  with  which  ha  discharged  this  task 
gained  him  a  high  reputation,  tM  the  minister 
Colbert  offered  him  a  pension  of  2,000  livresi 
which  he  refused,  asking  that  the  royal  muni- 
ficence might  rather  be  shown  to  his  order. 
In  1688  he  was  sent  to  Germany  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  collect  documents  relating  to  French  history ; 
and  the  applause  with  which  his  Iter  Oermani- 
eunif  a  narrative  of  the  journey,  was  received, 
induced  the  king  to  send  him  to  Italy  in  1685 
to  make  purchases  for  the  royal  library.  A 
result  of  this  tour  was  his  Museum  lialicum^ 
(1687-'9),  cpntaining  an  account  of  the  places* 
which  he  visited,  the  rare  treasures  of  some  of 
the  libraries,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
beside  several  learned  historical  dissertations. 
While  at  Rome  he  examined  the  catacombs 
with  great  care,  and,  dissatisfied  with  the  hon- 
ors paid  to  some  of  the  relics  found  there,  wrote 
a  letter  in  Latin  under  the  title  of  ^^Eusebius 
of  Rome  to  Theophilus  of  France,  on  the  Ven- 
eration of  Unknown  Saints,'^  which  was  exam- 
ined by  the  congregation  of  the  Index,  and 
would  have  been  condemned  had  not  the  author 
printed  a  new  edition  with  alterations.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  selected  by  his  superiors  to 
refute  Ranc^  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  who  in  a 
recent  work  had  condemned  the  custom  of  per- 
mitting monks  to  study.  Mabillon^s  "Essay  on 
Monastic  Studies,^*  which  appeared  in  conse- 
quence in  1691,  was  equally  remarkable  for 
sound  argument  and  gocnd  temper.  His  most 
important  other  worl&  are:  Vetera  Analeeta 
(4  vols.  8vo.,  1676-'86);  De  Be  Diplomatiea 
(1681) ;  and  De  Liturgia  Oallieana  (1685).  He 
edited  and  published  with  Ruinart  Acta  Sanc' 
torum  Ordinie  Saneti  Benedicti,  commenced  by 
D'Achery,  and  published  the  first  4  vols,  of  the 
AnnaUi  Ordinie  Benedietini  (6  vols.,  Paris, 
1708-'89).  A  collection  of  his  Oucragee  pos- 
ihumee  (8  vols.  4to.,  Paris)  appeared  in  1724, 
and  his  "  Inedited  Uorresponaence  with  Mont- 
faucon,  Magliabecchi,  &c.,'*  was  edited  by  M. 
Valery  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1847). 

MABLT,  Gabrikl  Bonvot  db,  a  French 
ecclesisstic  and  publicist,  bom  in  Grenoble, 
March  14,  1709,  died  in  Paris,  April  28,  1785. 
His  family  name  was  Bomiot.  Like  his  younger 
brother,  the  philosopher  Condillaa  he  was  des- 
tined for  the  church,  and  after  studying  at  the 
seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice  in  Paris  was  ordained 
subdeaoon.  He  showed  little  liking  for  theology, 
and  for  some  time  was  secretly  employed  in 
affairs  of  state  by  his  relative  Cardinal  de  Ten- 
oin,  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  conducting  the  most 
difiicult  negotiations  and  writing  elaborate  re- 
jK>rt8  with  an  ability  for  which  the  minister 


received  all  the  credit.  Quarrelling  with  his 
patron,  however,  he  applied  himself  to  literature, 
and  in  1748  published  at  Geneva  his  Droit  pu- 
dlie  de  V Europe^  which  achieved  a  remarkable 
success.  It  was  followed  by  Olservatians  »ur 
lee  Greet  (1749) ;  Observations  sur  les  Bomains 
(1751);  Bntretiens  de  Fkocum  (Amsterdam, 
1758);    Obsertatums  sur  Vhistoire  de  France 

f  Geneva,  1755)  ;  Principes  des  negodations 
the  Hague,  1757) ;  De  la  maniire  d^ecrire  Vhis- 
toirer  (1778) ;  De  la  Ugislation  (Amsterdam, 
1776) ;  De  Videe  de  Vhistoire  (1778) ;  and  Prin- 
cipes de  morale  (1784).  Having  been  requested 
by  the  government  of  Poland  to  prepare  for  them 
a  code  of  laws,  he  visited  that  country  in  1771, 
and  published  in  1781  a  work  Du  gouvemement 
de  la  Polagne,  He  was  also  consulted  by  tlie 
American  congress  in  1788  on  the  preparation 
of  the  constitution,  and  embodied  his  views  in 
his  (H^serfMitions  sur  le  gouvemement  et  les  Ids 
des  Mats  Vnis  d^Amirique  (1784). 

MABUSE,  Jan,  a  Flemish  painter,  whose  real 
name  was  Gossaeit.  born  in  Manbeuge,  Hainaut, 
about  1499,  died  about  1562.  Of  his  early  his- 
tory little  is  known  with  certainty.  He  is  said 
to  have  studied  painting  in  Italy,  after  which 
he  practised  his  art  in  various  cities  of  the 
Netherlands,  leading  at  the  same  time  a  dissi- 
pated and  scandalous  career.  During  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  he  found  his  way  to  England, 
and  painted  several  of  the  royal  family  and 
many  persons  of  distinction.  He  was  the  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Albert  Darer  and  Lu- 
cas  van  Leyden.  His  most  celebrated  picture, 
the  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  perished  in  the 
fire  which  destroyed  the  catbem*al  of  Middel- 
burg,  where  it  was  deposited.  The  finest  of 
the  authenticated  works  passing  under  his  name 
is  the  "Wise  Men's  Offering,"  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  earl  of  Carlisle. 

MACADAM,  John  Loudon,  the  originator  of 
macadamized  roads,  bom  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  Sept. 
21, 1756,  died  in  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire,  Nov.  26, 
1886.  Both  his  parents  came  of  distinguished 
Scottish  families.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1770  he  was  sent  to  his  uncle  William  Macadam, 
who  came  to  America  attached  to  the  commis- 
sariat department  of  the  army  which  was  sent 
out  under  the  earl  of  Loudon  for  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  and  after  the  peace  with  France  had 
settled  in  New  York.  He  placed  his  nephew 
in  a  counting  house  in  that  city,  of  which 
he  snbseqently  became  a  successful  merchant 
and  prominent  citizen.  A  loyalist  from  princi- 
ple, he  espoused  the  cause  of  his  king  when  the 
war  of  the  revolution  broke  out  During  its 
continuance  he  held  the  appointment  of  agent 
for  the  sale  of  prizes  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
an  office  in  which  he  made  a  considerable  for- 
tune, the  greater  portion  of  which  he  lost,  how- 
ever, at  the  peace  of  1788,  when  with  the  other 
loyalists  of  the  city  he  was  compelled  to  aban-. 
don  America  for  ever.  He  returned  to  Scotland 
in  May  of  that  year,  and  resided  for  a  brief  period 
at  Dumcrieff  near  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire,  but 
soon  purchased  the  estate  of'Sandirie  in  the 
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county  of  Ajr.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  county,  was  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  a  trustee  of  the  roads, 
and  deputy  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France 
he  raised  a  corps  of  artillery  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Ayrshire,  and  received  the  commis- 
sion of  maior  from  Greorge  III.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  his  duties  as  a  magistrate  and  trus- 
tee of  roads  in  Ayrshire  that  Mr.  Macadam^s 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  want  of  scien- 
tific principle  in  the  formation  of  roads.  The 
result  of  his  observation  and  studies  was  the 
elaboration  of  the  system  which  has  received 
his  name.  He  did  not,  however,  devote  him- 
self to  bringing  his  system  into  practical  opera- 
tion at  once,  for  in  1798  he  was  sAdnt  by  the 
British  government  to  the  west  of  England  to 
regulate  and  remove  abases  in  the  victualling  of 
the  navy  in  the  western  ports,  in  which  service 
he  was  kept  till  1802,  when  he  removed  from 
Falmouth  to  Bristol.  After  1827  he  resided  at 
Hoddesdon,  Hertfordshire.  From  1798  to  1815, 
when  Mr.  Macadam  was  appointed  the  surveyor- 
general  of  the  Bristol  trust,  and  first  commenced 
the  making  of  roads  upon  his  own  principles, 
he  was  engaged  during  all  his  leisure  in  travel- 
ling through  Great  Britun,  and  investigating 
the  condition  of  the  roads.  In  this  investiga- 
tion, made  as  a  private  individual  and  at  his 
own  expense,  lie  travelled  80,000  miles  and 
spent  over  5  years  in  time  and  more  than  £5,000 
in  money.  In  1811  he  made  a  communication 
to  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  upon 
the  state  of  the  roads  of  the  kingdom,  contain- 
ing the  outlines  of  his  system  and  directions  for 
repairing  roads.  In  Dec.  1816,  he  was  appoint- 
ed surveyor-general  of  the  trust,  or  district  of 
roads  of  Bristol,  and  in  Jan.  181 6,  commenced 
carrying  his  system  into  operation.  He  met 
with  the  greatest  opposition  from  the  farmers, 
tradefs,  and  common  people,  as  well  as  from  the 
employees  of  all  grades  under  the  old  system, 
which  had  brought  the  roads  of  the  trust  into  so 
bad  a  state  that  most  of  them  were  then  actu- 
ally under  indictment  So  inveterate  and  so 
general  was  this  prejudice,  and  so  inimical  were 
the  old  surveyors  to  the  new  system,  that  Mr. 
Macadam  after  a  brief  period  was  compelled  to 
call  upon  his  8  sons,  William^  James,  and  Lou- 
don, to  act  as  surveyors,  having  found  that  no 
person  not  of  his  own  family  could  be  depended 
upon  to  carry  out  the  necessary  details.  After 
the  benefits  of  the  system  became  palpable,  the 
rapidity  of  its  adoption  was  remarkable.  Within 
4  years  700  miles  of  road  in  15  different  trusts 
were  made ;  and  within  8  years  Mr.  Macadam 
had  given  his  personal  attention. and  his  advice 
and  assistance  to  no  fewer  than  70  trusts  in  28 
different  counties  in  Great  Britain.  In  a  few 
years  later,  out  of  the  26,600  miles  of  public 
roads  in  the  kingdom,  nearly  seven  tenths  were 
macadamized ;  and  at  the  death  of  the  inventor 
of  the  system  (1886)  it  is  believed  that  there 
were  not  260  miles  of  the  whole  not  macadam- 
ized.— ^A  road,  according  to  "Mr,  Macadam,  is  an 


artificial  flooring  forming  a  strong,  flmooth, 
solid  surface,  capable  of  carrying  gr^  wei^ 
and  over  which  carriages  may  pass  without 
meeting  any  impediment.  To  form  a  tme  mac- 
adamized road  the  following  prindples  most  be 
fully  understood  and  acted  upon :  that  it  is  tiie 
native  soil  which  really  supports  the  weight  of 
traffio ;  that  while  this  soil  is  preserved  m  a 
dry  state  it  will  carry  any  weight  withoat  ank- 
ing,  and  that  it  does  in  net  carry  both  the  road 
and  the  carriages;  that  this  native  soil  must  be 
rendered  quite  dry  bv  a  thorough  dnuning  from 
all  under  water,  and  a  covering  impaietrable 
to  rain  must  then  be  placed  over  it  to  preserve 
it  in  that  dry  state ;  that  the  thickness  of  a 
road  should  only  be  regulated  by  Uie  quantity  of 
material  necessary  to  form  such  impervious  coh- 
ering, and  never  by  any  reference  to  its  own 
power  of  carrying  weight  This  covering  or 
roof  of  the  soil  must  be  mi^e  of  dean  dry  stone 
broken  into  small  fragments,  each  not  exceeding 
6  ounces  in  weight,  about  the  size  of  a  pigecm's 
egg,  which  must  be  so  prepared  and  md  as 
to  unite  by  its  own  angles  into  a  firm,  com- 
pact, impenetrable  body.  This  cannot  be  effect- 
ed unless  the  greatest  care  be  taken  that  no 
earth,  clay,  sand,  chalk,  or  other  mstUar  that 
will  hold  or  conduct  water  be  mixed  with  tlte 
broken  stone.  A  road  perfectly  made  on  these 
principles  completely  excludes  water,  and  there- 
fore never  can  be  affected  by  the  action  of  frost 
The  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  broken  stone 
should  never  be  less  than  7  nor  more  than  10 
inches ;  and  the  surface  should  be  made  neariy 
flat,  never  having  a  greater  slope  from  the  cen- 
tre to  the  sides  than  an  inch  in  everj  5  fret, 
which  will  be  ample  to  carry  off  all  rain.  The 
discovery  by  Mr.  Macadam  that  angular  fig- 
ments of  hard  materials,  sufScientlj  reduced  in 
size,  will  coalesce  or  bind  into  a  compacted 
mass  of  stone  under  the  pressure  of  wheels, 
thus  forming  a  sort  of  natural  mosaic  impene- 
trable to  water,  and  the  system  of  road  makiitf 
based  upon  it,  have  been  of  greater  service  and 
benefit  to  mankind  than  any  other  contribution 
to  the  science  of  locomotion  except  the  invention 
of  the  steam  engine. — Mr.  Macadam  never  de- 
manded nor  received  any  remuneration  from  the 
various  authorities,  committees,  and  tmsts  by 
whom  he  was  consulted,  except  what  was  finedy 
tendered ;  and  very  many  of  them  never  even 
paid  the  expenses  that  they  occa«oned  him.  He 
never  would  take  a  contract  to  make  or  repair 
a  road  himself,  nor  permit  any  of  his  family  to 
do  so.  He  declined  aU  offers  made  him  to  leave 
England  and  take  charge  of  the  pablio  roads 
of  foreign  countries,  especially  an  extremdy 
liberal  and  very  complimentary  one  from  the 
late  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia.  In.  1625  the 
British  parliament  voted  Mr.  Macadam  £4,000 
toward  repaying  his  expenses  in  introducing  hli 
system,  and  an  additional  sum  of  £8,000  as  a 
consideration  for  the  benefit  the  nation  had  de- 
rived from  his  labors  and  the  free  gM  of  hii 
invention.  Even  this  strikingly  inadeqoils 
compensation  was  never  wholly  paid.    He  wm 
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at  the  same  time  offered  knighthood,  which 
he  refused.  The  goverDment  snbsemiently  ten- 
dered the  title  to  his  second  son,  James  (the 
eldest,  William,  having  previously  died),  then, 
and  until  his  own  death  in  1852,  snrveyor-gen- 
eral  of  the  metropolitan  trust,  or  road  district 
of  Loudon ;  and  it  was  accepted  by  him  against 
his  father's  advice.  From  this  fact,  added  to 
his  long  service  in  the  metropolitan  trust,  has 
arisen  the  erroneous  statement,  sometimes  even 
made  in  print,  that  Sir  James  Macadam  was 
.  the  originator  of  the  system  invented  by  his 
father.  Mr.  Macadam  was  twice  married :  first 
during  his  residence  in  America,  to  Miss  Nicoll 
of  Long  island;  and  in  1827  to  Miss  De  Lancey, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Peter  De  Lancey,  of 
Heathcote  Hill,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
sbter  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  H.  De  Lancey, 
present  bishop  of  western  New  York ;  a  lady 
of  American  extraction,  but  who  was  born  and 
resided  in  England. 

MACANALLY,  David  Rioe,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Grainger  co.,  Tenn.,  Feb.  17, 
1810.  He  was  admitted  into  the  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  as  a  travelling 
preacher,  at  Abingdon,  Ya.,  in  Dec  1829.  After 
12  years  of  service  on  circuits  and  districts,  he 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  East  Tennes- 
see female  institute  in  Knoxville,  in  which  post 
he  remained  8  years.  In  1861  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  "  Christian  Advocate*'  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  He  had  been  since  1840  indirectly  connect- 
ed with  the  press  in  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee. He  has  published  various  pamphlets 
and  tracts  on  educational  and  controversial 
subjects,  and  for  several  years  was  connected 
with  Horace  Mann  and  others  in  the  endeavor 
to  improve  the  common  school  system  of  the 
country.  He  is  tiie  author  of  ^  Sketches  of 
the  Life  and  Character  of  Mrs.  Ramsey,"  <^Life 
and  Times  of  William  Patton,''  and  "  Life  and 
Times  of  Sanrael  Patton." 

MACAO,  a  Fortuffuese  city  on  the  coast  of 
China,  at  the  mouw  of  the  Canton  river,  in 
lat.  22^  12'  46"  N.,  long.  118*  85'  E. ;  pop. 
about  60,000,  of  whom  60,000  are  Chinese,  and 
the  remainder  a  mixed  multitude  of  nearly  all 
nations  The  city  occupies  a  peninsula  on  the 
S.  £.  side  of  the  island  of  neang-shang.  A 
low  narrow  isthmus  about  i  m.  wide  joins 
this  peninsula  to  the  main  island.  The  Chmese 
have  built  a  wall  across  this  isthmus,  and  for- 
merly maintained  a  guard  there  to  prevent  for- 
eigners from  passing.  The  Portuguese  territory 
is  8  m.  in  length  by  f  m.  in  breadth.  The  city 
is  built  chiefly  on  the  acclivity  of  two  hills 
around  a  large  semicircular  bay.  Its  white- 
washed houses  make  a  pretty  appearance  from 
the  roadstead,  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and 
the  Chinese  population  live  in  miserable  and 
filthy  dwellings.  The  best  part  of  the  place 
consists  of  a  long  line  of  weU  built  houses  on 
the  beach,  in  front  of  which  is  a  promenade 
called  the  Praya  Grande.  There  are  12  Por- 
tuguese churches  and  several  convents.  The 
chief  public  bnildinga  are  the  senate  house,  the 
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governor's  palace,  and  the  English  factory.  On 
the  hills  around  the  city  are  forts  which  have 
an  imposing  appearance,  but  are  badly  armed 
with  worn-out  cannon.  The  principal  Porta* 
guese  officials  are  the  governor,  the  judge,  and 
the  bishop.  There  is  a  college  here  for  the 
education  of  Catholic  priests,  a  grammar  school 
in  which  Portuguese  is  taught,  an  English  hos- 
pital, and  several  other  benevolent  institutions. 
The  harbor  of  Macao  has  not  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  large  vessels,  which  anchor  in  the 
roads  E.  S.  E.  of  the  city  and  about  5  m.  dis- 
tant. But  little  shipjoing  is  owned  in  Uie  place, 
and  the  trade  is  carried  on  almost  whoUy  by 
Chinese  and  British  merchants.  The  climate 
is  healthy  and  temperate,  and  the  city  is  a  &- 
vorite  resort  for  Invalids  from  India.  Macao 
was  granted  to  the  Portuguese  in  1685  by  the 
Chinese  emperor,  in  reward  for  their  services 
in  repelling  the  incursions  of  a  Japanese  pirate. 
It  had,  however,  been  the  seat  of  a  fiictory  be- 
fore that  period,  and  between  1658  and  1661 
was  the  residence  of  the  poet  Camo^ns,  who 
held  a  small  Judicial  office  there,  and  wrote  a 
part  of  the  ^^Lusiad"  in  a  grotto  in  a  garden 
Dehind  the  city.  Macao  was  for  a  long  period 
the  seat  of  a  great  trade,  not  only  witii  China, 
but  with  Japan,  the  Philippine  islands,  and  In- 
do-China.  It  dwindled  with  the  dedine  of  the 
Portuguese  power  in  the  East,  and  is  now  of 
little  commercial  or  political  importance. 

MACAQUE,  a  name  given  to  several  quad- 
minanous  animals  intermediate  between  the 
long-tailed  monkeys  and  the  baboons,  constitut- 
ing the  genus  tnaeaeu9  (Lacdp.),  characterized 
by  a  £icial  angle  of  40**  or  46°,  elongated  mnzde, 
distinct  superciliary  ridges,  long  and  large  ca- 
nines, short  tail,  and  rather  compact  form. 
The  common  macaque  ( Jf.  eynomolgrtB^  Lao6p.) 
is  olive  brown  above  and  grayish  white  below, 
with  black  feet;  it  inhabits  the  interior  of 
AMca,  and,  according  to  Geoffi*oy,  the  island 
of  Java.  It  has  the  coloring  and  the  compara- 
tively long  tail  of  the  gnenons,  but  the  heavy 
and  strong  form  of  the  baboons ;  the  general 
position  is  on  all  fon^  or  seated  on  tiie  groond, 
taking  food  either  by  the  hands  or  immediately 
by  the  mouth,  filling  the  ample  cheek  poaches 
before  swallowing  anything.  The  wanderoo, 
or  lion-tailed  monkey  (if.  Silemu,  Lao6p.),  from 
the  Indian  archipelago,  is  black  above,  with 
grayish  longer  hair  on  Uie  back  of  the  neck  and 
agraybeara;  under  parts  gray;  tulwithatuft 
at  the  end;  it  is  abcut  as  large  as  a  spaniel 
dog^  living  in  the  wood^,  feeding  on  roots  and 
leaves,  and  of  harmless  disposition.  The  pig- 
tailed  macaque  (Jf.  rAe$u$,  Greoffir.),  from  east- 
ern India,  is  grayish  green  above,  with  short 
tail,  golden  yellow  nates^  and  grav  eztremitiea. 
The  brown  baboon  (if.  nemettrtntu,  Geofi.X 
from  Java  and  Sumatra,  is  deep  brown  above, 
with  a  black  dorsal  stripe,  tail  dender  and 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  tliigh,  and  limbs 
vellowish.  The  black  baboon  (if.  niger^  Desm^) 
has  the  hair  rather  woolly,  with  a  crest  on  Uie 
head,  the  tail  a  mere  tuberdo,  and.  the  nraade 
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elongated.  Some  of  these  maooqnes  have  been 
placed  in  the  genos  inutu  (Cqy.X  which  indadefl 
obe  Barbary  ape  (/.  it/hanus,  Geoffr.),  the 
tailless  species  liying  wild  upon  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  the  only  one  fonnd  in  Europe.  This, 
with  the  last  named  species,  leads  to  the  eyruh 
eephali  or  dog-fiaced  baboons.  These  monkeys 
are  frequently  seen  in  menageries,  and,  when 
taken  yonng,  are  easily  tamed ;  less  actiTe  than 
ordinary  monkeys  and  more  powerful,  they 
have  not  the  ferocity  and  di^sting  habits  of 
die  baboons.    (Bee  Ape,  and  Baboon.) 

MAOABONl  (Ital.  maeeheroni),  a  peculiar 
paste  or  dough  prepared  fbom  wheat  flour  and 
manufactured  into  tubes  or  ribbons.  It  is  an 
Italian  invention,  and,  though  made  by  a  simple 
process,  has  never  been  produced  with  so  great 
soocess  in  any  other  country.  The  samples 
from  France  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1851 
were  nearly  equal  to  those  from  Italy;  the  Eng- 
lish samples  were  inferior.  The  grain  grown 
in  the  more  southern  countries  of  Europe  is 
said  to  possess  a  greater  amount  of  gluten,  and 
is  therefore  better  adapted  to  this  manufacture. 
The  wheat,  after  being  washed  in  the  mountain 
streams,  is  freed  from  the  husks  and  ground  in 
water  mills,  when  hot  water  is  added  till  it  is  of 
the  consistency  of  stiff  dough.  Five  different 
qualities  of  flour  are  obtained  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  siftings.  the  last  giving  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  tnat  can  be  made.  It  is  kneaded 
by  means  of  a  wooden  pole  attached  to  a  post 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  worked  up  and  down 
as  a  lever,  under  one  end  of  which  the  paste  is 
placed;  or  by  another  and  less  agreeable  pro- 
cess of  piling  up  the  dough  and  treading  it  out 
with  the  feet,  after  which  it  is  rolled  with  a 
heavy  rolling  pin.  To  reduce  the  dough  to 
tubes  or  ribbons,  a  hollow  cylindrical  cast  iron 
vessel  is  used,  naving  the  bottom  perforated 
with  holes  or  slits.  When  this  is  filled  with 
the  paste,  a  heavy  iron  plate  is  driven  in  by  a 
powerful  press,  which  fbroes  tiie  paste  through 
the  holes,  and  gives  it  the  shape  of  the  perfora- 
tions, the  workman  cutting  off  the  pieces  of  the 
desired  length  as  they  coipe  through.  During 
this  process  it  is  partially  baked  by  a  fire  made 
under  the  cylinder.  Sometimes  the  fiat  pieces 
are  formed  into  tubes  by  uniting  the  edges  be- 
fore they  are  thorougUy  dry.  After  being 
hung  np  for  a  few  days  they  are  ready  for  nse. 
The  largest  tubes  are  called  maecheroniy  the 
smaller  wrmieeUi^  and  the  smallest  fedelinL 
Macaroni  is  prepared  for  the  table  by  boiling 
and  baking  with  grated  cheese,  and  is  in  com- 
mon with  vermicelli  and  the  other  varieties 
much  used  in  the  preparation  of  soups. 

MAOABONIO  POETBY,  originally  a  species 
of  Latin  verse.  In  which  words  of  a  modem  lan- 
guage furnished  with  Latin  terminations  were 
intermingled ;  afterward,  in  general,  any  verses 
exhibiting  a  medley  of  languages.  The  inven- 
tion of  macaronics  is  usually  attributed  to  Teofilo 
Folengo,  called  Meriino  Oocc^o  (1491-1644), 
a  learned  and  witty  Benedictine,  and  friend  and 
ixmtemporary  of  Sannazzaro.    They  existed  be- 
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fore  him,  but  he  first  gave  to  them  poetic  ex- 
cellence. His  principal  poem,  Maeearcnea^  a 
burlesque  mixture  of  Latm,  Itadian,  Tuscan,  and 
plebeian  words  and  forms,  satirically  narrates  the 
adventures  of  its  hero  until  he  finally  arrives  in 
hell.  In  his  Apologetiea  to  the  work  he  de- 
scribes the  new  species  of  poetiy,  deriving  the 
name  from  macaroni,  because,  like  that  melange 
of  paste,  butter,  cheeee,  and  spice,  it  should  be 
coarse  and  popular.  The  oldest  German  maca- 
ronic poem  is  the  Flola^  Cortum  ^^nieale  dt 
Flois  mBartibfis,  illis  DeirieulU^  qum  omimfen 
MifuehoSy  IfannoB,  Wetbraa^  Junq/ras,  etc^ 
hehuppere  et  tpiUUnu  9Uis  tGhnaflU  stechere  et 
hittere  wlent  Autare  Oripholdo  Enicknackw 
ex  Fldandia^  which  since  15d8  has  been  often 
reprinted.  Another  German  macaronic  is  en- 
titled De  LtiHtate  Studentiea,  Motive  gives 
examples  of  French  macaronic  verses  in  Le 
malade  imaginaire;  and  Babelais,  who  often 
mentions  Merlin  the  cook  (Coccaie),  employed 
this  stylo  in  French  prose.  It  prevailed  in 
England  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  and 
specimens  exist  from  Walter  de  Mapes  to  John 
8kelton. 

MAOABTHUB,  Duhcan,  an  American  pio- 
neer and  statesman,  bom  in  Dutchess  co.,  N.  T., 
June  14, 1773,  died  in  Ohio  in  1840.  His  family 
removed  in  1780  to  the  western  frontier  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  was  early  inured  to  the  labors 
and  privations  of  border  life.  At  18  years  of  age 
he  left  his  father^s  house  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  wilderness,  and  participated  as  a  ranger  or 
scout  in  the  warfare  with  the  Indians  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  until  the  victory  of  Gen.  Wayne 
inl797gavepeaoe  to  the  westem  country.  About 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  he 
settied  in  Ohio  as  a  surveyor,  imd  so<hi  acquired 
a  large  landed  estate.  Subsequently  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  and  was  ap- 
pointed mfjor-general  of  the  territorial  militia. 
In  the  war  of  1812  he  received  the  commisdon 
of  brigadier-general  in  the  army,  and  after  ao-v- 
ing  for  two  years  as  second  in  command  soo- 
ceeded  Gen.  Harrison  in  1814  in  command  of 
the  army  of  tiie  West.  In  the  latter  part  of 
this  year  he  projected  and  partly  accomplished 
a  bold  plan  of  conquering  Upper  Canada,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  from  a  failure  of 
the  forces  of  Gen.  Izard  to  cooperate  with  him. 
After  the  peace,  as  a  joint  commissioner  with 
Gen.  Oass,  he  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the 
Indians  of  Ohio  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  in 
that  state,  which  was  ratified  in  1818.  He  sub* 
sequentiy  served  again  in  the  Ohio  legblatnre^ 
and  in  1828-'6  was  a  representative  in  con- 
gress from  that  state.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Ohio,  which  position  he  occupied 
until  1883.  During  his  term  of  office  he  met 
with  an  accident  which  made  him  a  crip^ 
and  the  effect  of  confinement  upon  one  acoos- 
tomed  from  youth  to  an  active  life  so  sSMed 
his  health  that  reason  gave  way,  and  fbr  tba 
last  few  months  of  his  lira  he  was  insane. 

MAOABTNET,  Gsosgb,  ear],  aBritish  diplo- 
matist, bom  in  liasanoume,  near  Belfiw^  May 
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14^  1787,  died  in  Ohiswiok.  England,  March  81, 
1806.  He  was  graduatea  at  Trinity  college 
Dnblio.  in  1759,  and  in  the  same  year  entered 
himsdf  as  a  law  stadent  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
London.  In  1764  he  was  appointed  envoy  ex* 
traordinary  to  the  court  of  Rassia,  with  which 
coantry  he  succeeded  in  condnding  a  commer- 
cial treaty.  In  1769  he  was  made  chief  secre- 
tary for  IrcJand,  and  distingnished  himself  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  to  which  he  had  been  return- 
ed, by  his  contests  with  leaders  of  the  patriot 
piuty.  In  1772  he  resigned  his  Irish  secretary- 
ship, and  in  1775  became  governor  of  the  island 
of  Grenada, which  he  held  till  1779,  when,  being 
compelled  to  surrender  that  possession  to  the 
French,  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  France.  Hav- 
ing been  exchanged,  he  returned  to  ^gland, 
and  was  appointed  governor  of  Madras  in  1780 ; 
but  ill  health  constrained  bun  to  resign  thb 
office  in  1786,  and  to  decline  that  of  govemor- 
genend  of  India  to  which  he  had  been  nomi* 
nated  before  his  arrival  in  London.  In  1792  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  Pekin,  being  the  first  English  envoy 
ever  sent  to  Ohina.  He  was  next  made  first 
British  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  declming  health  soon  obliged  him  to  return 
to  En^nd.  In  1776  he  was  created  baron,  in 
1792  viscounty  and  in  1794  Earl  Macartney  in 
the  Irish  peerage,  while  in  1796  he  was  honor- 
ed with  a  British  barony.  An  account  of  his 
Chinese  embassy,  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  who 
had  been  secretary  to  him,  appeared  in  London 
in  1797  (2  vols.  4to.).  His  life,  with  selections 
fh>m  his  writings,  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  was 
published  in  London  in  1807  (2  vols.  4to.). 

MAOASSAB,  or  Manokassab,  a  Dutch  settle 
ment  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  S.  W.  peninsula 
of  the  island  of  Celebes  in  the  Malay  archipel- 
ago, in  lat.  5'*  7'  46"  S.,  long.  119'*  21'  81"  E.; 
pop.  about  20,000.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  a  government  comprising  all  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions on  the  island,  with  a  population  of 
about  520,000.  The  town  is  situated  about  800 
feet  from  the  beach,  in  a  beautiful  plain  bound- 
ed inland  by  a  range  of  mountains.  It  has  a 
pier  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  16  or  16  feet 
of  water.  The  streets  are  wide,  regular,  and 
well  bniltj  most  of  the  houses  being  of  European 
construction.  One  street  is  set  apart  for  the 
Obinese.  The  town  is  defended  by  Fort  Rotter- 
dam, a  work  of  considerable  strength,  and  smv 
rounded  by  palisades,  with  gates  which  are 
closed  at  night.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and 
storms  are  seldom  experienced.  Beside  fisher- 
ies of  tripang  on  the  iT.  coast  of  Australia,  and 
a  large  native  traffic  with  almost  every  oonuner- 
cial  phice  in  the  neighboring  waters^  Maoassar 
has  imports  of  piece  goods,  fire-arms^  ammuni- 
tion, cutlery,  and  woollens  from  the  Kether- 
lands.  and  nankeeiiL  silks^  sugar,  tea,  porcelain, 
^EC,  irom  Ohina.  It  exports  rice,  dove^  nut- 
megs, saga  cotton  wool,  tortoise  shelL  and  wax. 
It  was  maae  a  free  port  bv  the  Dutch  in  1846. 
— The  name  Msrssnir  or  Mangaiwa  ia  prooerly 
that  of  a  people  inhabiting  the  8.  pariof  the 


island,  and  having  a  language  of  their  ofwot 
with  a  written  character.  They  are  comparar 
tively  civilized,  and  soon  after  the  first  visit  of 
the  Portuguese  in  1625  became  the  dominant 
people  of  Oelebes.  They  embraced  Moham" 
medanism,  which  they  forced  upon  the  Bngis, 
the  other  principal  race  of  the  island.  In  1669 
they  were  subdued  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  re- 
cently driven  out  the  Portuguese.  They  were 
themselves  expelled  by  the  British  in  1810,  but 
Macassar  was  restored  to  them  with  their  other 
possesions  in  1816. 

MAOASSAB,  Stbi.it  of,  a  channel  conne<^ 
ing  the  seas  of  Oelebes  and  Snnda,  and  separa^ 
ing  the  island  of  Oelebes  irom  that  of  Borneo. 
It  is  about  850  m.  long  and  from  50  to  140  m. 
wide,  and  runs  N.  and  S.  During  the  N*.  wroda 
of  January  and  February  a  strong  current  runs 
through  it  toward  the  8.  Its  navigation  is  obr 
structed  by  shoals  and  rocks. 

MAOAUCO.    SeeLEKUB. 

MAOAULAT,  OiTHABnnB  (Siwbbidob),  an 
English  authoress,  bom  in  Kent  in  1788,  died  in 
London  in  1791.  In  1760  she  was  married  to 
Dr.  George  Maoaulay,  a  Londcm  physician.  She 
was  an  ardent  republican,  and  a  great  admirer 
of  Washington,  with  whom  she  corresponded) 
and  whom  she  visited  in  1785.  Her  princi|^ 
works  are :  "  History  of  England  from  the  Acr 
cession  of  James  I.  to  the  Revolution"  (8  v&lsi 
4to.,  London,  I76d-'7l} ;  "  Reply  to  Mr.  Burke's 
Panophlet,  entitled  *  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of 
the  Present  Discontents'  ''^(London,  1770) ;  ^*  A 
Modest  Plea  for  the  Property  of  Copyright'! 
(London,  1774);  "Address  to  the  People  of 
EngUmd,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  on  the  Present 
Important  Crisis  of  Afikirs"  (Bath,  1775} ;  "  Se^ 
ries  of  Letters  on  English  History  from  the  Rev- 
olution to  the  Resignation  of  Walpole"  (Baths 
1778) ;  '<  Treatise  on  the  ImmutabiUty  of  Moral 
Truth"  (London,  1788);  and  ''Observations  09 
the  Reflections  of  E.  Burke  on  the  Revolution 
in  France"  (London,  1790).  Her  "History  oi 
England "  was  received  with  fiivor  on  its  firat 
appearance,  but  is  now  little  esteemed. 

MAOAULAY,  Thomas  BAnnroTON,  baron,  an 
English  statesman  and  historian,  born  at  Roth- 
ley  Temple,  in  the  viUage  of  Rothley,  Leicester- 
shire, Oct  25, 1800  jlied  in  Kensington,  Lon- 
don, Dec.  28. 1859.  Hib  paternal  ancestors  were 
Scotch  highlanders,  and  ministers  of  the  kirk. 
The  Rev.  John  Macaulay  was  minister  of  Card- 
ross  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  was  the  ieAher  of 
one  daughter,  Jean,  who  married  Thomas  Bab- 
ington  of  Rothley  Temple,  an  Ed|^  gende- 
man  of  ancient  family ;  and  of  two  sons^  Anlay 
Macaulay,  who  wb9  a  scholar  of  some  note,  and 
died  vicar  of  Rothley;  and  Zachary  Maciwilay, 
who  became  a  West  India  merchant,  and  was 
renowned  aa  a  philanthropist,  and  aa  one  of  the 
leaders  of  ''  the  Chq>ham  sect"  Zachary  Mac- 
aulay laarried  8elina  Mills,  daughter  of  a  book- 
seller of  Bristol,  and  the  future  historian  and 
statesman  was  bom  at  the  residence  of  his 
aunt,  from  whose  husband  he  was  named.  His 
edncatun  began  at  home*    He  then  studied 
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under  a  Kr,  Preston,  at  Shelford ;  and  at  18 
was  entered  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  His 
nniversity  career  was   brilliant.    In  1819  he 
gained  the  **  chancellor's  medal''  for  a  poem  on 
*' Pompeii,"  the  same  prize  in  1820  for  a  poem 
on  **  Evening,"  and  the  second  Graven  scholar- 
ship in  1821.    He  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
debating  sooietv.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  1822,  and  thongh  he  did  not  compete  for 
honors,  owing  to  his  distaste  for  mathematics,  he 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college.    He  resided 
in  London  and  Cambridge  altomatelj  during  the 
next  4  years,  taking  his  master's  degree  in  1825 ; 
and  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1826.    It  was  during  these  4  years  that  he 
wrote  several  of  his  ballads,  *'  The  Spanish  Ar- 
mada."   "Moncontour,"    "Ivry,"  and  others, 
and  also  the  earliest  of  his  essays  and  critiques. 
These  writings  appNsared  principally  in  Knight's 
t*  Quarterly  Magazine."    His  first  contribution 
to  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  appeared  in  1825, 
the  subject  being  slavery,  ana  his  connection 
with  that  periodical  lasted  for  20  years.  At  that 
time  he  wrote  poetical  political "  squibs"  for  the 
''London  Times,"  which  were  attributed  to 
Moore.    His  first  official  appointment  was  that 
«f  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  which  was  ob- 
tained for  him  in  the  interval  between  the  fall 
of  the  Liverpool  ministry  and  the  formation  of 
the  Wellington  ministry.  His  first  public  speech 
was  made  in  1826,  at  the  annual  anti-slavery 
meeting  in  London,  and  its  brilliancv  confirmed 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  the  debating 
societies  of  Cambridge  and  the  metropolis.  Much 
was  expected  of  him  by  the  whig  party,  to 
which  he  belonged ;  and  in  1880  he  was  brought 
into  parliament  by  one  of  the  chiefe  of  that  part^ 
the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  for  the  borough  oi 
Oalne.    He  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  his  Mends.    His  first  speech  in  the  house  of 
commons  was  made  April  5,  1880,  in  support 
of  the  bill  to  repeal  the  civil  disabilities  of  the 
Jews  of  Qreat  Britain ;  and  his  second,  Dec.  18, 
on  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  During  the  great 
debates  that  marked  the  course  of  the  reform 
contest  in  the  commons,  Mr.  Macaulav  took  a 
part  second  only  to  that  of  Mr.  E.  Stanley  (now 
earl  of  Derby)  in  support  of  liberal  principles. 
Mr.  Croker  was  appointed  by  the  tones  to  sup- 
press the  rising  whig,  but  was  worsted  in  the 
conflict.    He  made  8  speeches  on  reform  in  the 
old  parliament ;  and  when  the  elections  for  the 
first  reformedparliament  took  place,  in  1882,  he 
was  returned  ror  the  populous  and  opulent  town 
of  Leeds.    He  spoke  several  times  in  1883,  his 
principal  effort  being  ou  the  East  India  com- 
pany's charter  bill,  July  10,  which  the  experi- 
enced speaker  (Manners  Suttob)  pronounced  the 
best  speech  he  ever  heard.    He  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  board  of  control  in  1888 ;  but 
he  resigned  that  office,  as  well  as  his  seat  in  par- 
liament, in  1834,  to  go  out  to  India  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  supreme  council.    He  was  appcnnted 
legal  adviser  to  that  body ;  and  as  the  spedal 
objiect  of  his  mission  was  to  prepare  a  new  In- 
diam  code,  he  was  exempted  fh>m  all  share  in 


the  administration  of  affiiirs.    He  had  4  i 
ants,  but  the  code  produced  was  mostly  his  woik. 
It  contained  26  chapters,  divided  into  neariy 
500  clauses,  and  was  published  in  1888.    One  of 
his  objects  was  to  do  justice  to  the  native  popu- 
lations.   The  right  or  appealing  ftt)m  the  local 
courts  to  the  supreme  court  at  the  presidency 
had  been  enjoyed  only  by  the  English ;  but  tlie 
new  code  provided  that  both  natives  and  £n- 
ropeans  should  have  the  right  of  Appeal,  but 
only  to  the  highest  provincial  courts.    This  be- 
nevolent attempt  drew  down  upon  the  codifier 
the  denunciations  of  the  Engliui  in  India,  who 
called  this  item  of  the  code  "the  black  act.'^ 
The  code  proved  a  failure,  and  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  affairs  of  real  life,  because,  the  author's 
friends  claimed,  it  was  too  good.    In  1838  Mr. 
Macaulay  returned  to  England;  and  in  1839  he 
was  elected  to  parliament  from  Edinbnrgh,  and 
was  appointed  secretary  at  war  in  the  Melbourne 
ministiy,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.    His  first 
speech  on  resuming  parliamentary  life  was  made 
June  18,  and  was  in  support  of  the  ballot    He 
spoke  on  all  the  leading  questions  that  were  dis- 
cussed during  the  last  two  years  of  theMelboame 
ministry ;  and  when  that  ministry  fell,  in  Ang. 
1841,  he  went  into  opposition.  It  has  been  stated 
that,  as  an  opposition  member,  his  voice  was  not 
often  heard ;  but  the  statement  is  incorrect,  as 
he  spoke  on  many  occasions  during  the  ezistenoe 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  second  ministry.     Among 
other  speeches  that  he  then  made  were  two  of 
peculiar  interest  to  Americans,  one  being  on  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  other  on  the  *'  ap- 
prehension of  offenders  bill,"  both  in  1848.    On 
the  return  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1846  he 
was  made  paymaster-general.    For  his  support 
of  the  Maynooth  grant  he  incurred  the  anmtios- 
ity  of  his  constituents,  and  fiiiled  of  a  reelection 
at  Edinburgh  in  1847.    In  1840  a  coUection  of 
his  contributions  to  the  "Edinburgh  Review" 
was  published  at  Boston,  under  the  title  of 
"Miscellanies,"  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  but  omitting 
several  of  his  best  essays.  This  publication  first 
made  him    generally  known  to  the  reading 
world.    As  tiie  fhiit  of  his  residence  in  India, 
he  wrote  his  articles  on  "  Clive"  and  "  Warren 
Hastings"  for  the  "Edinburgh    Review"  in 
1840  and  1842.    His  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome" 
were  published  in  1842,  and,  in  addition  to  Uieir 
merit  as  poetry,  the  introduction,  explanations, 
and  notes  show  a  profound  apprehension  of  the 
spirit  of  early  Roman  history.    After  the  loss 
of  his  seat  in  parliament,  he  devoted  himself  to 
a  work  on  English  history,  on  which  be  had 
been  some  time  employed.    The  first  and  sec- 
ond volumes  of  this  work  appeared  at  the  close 
of  1848,  bearing  the  title  of  "The  History  <^ 
England  ftom  the  Accession  of  James  the  See* 
ond."  These  volumes,  beside  introductory  mat- 
ter, contained  the  history  of  England  from 
the  accession  of  James  11.  to  the  settlement 
of  the  crown  on  William  and  Mary  (1685-'9Xft 
period  of  only  4  years ;  and  as  the  author  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  bring  the  history  down 
to  a  time  which  was  within  the  memory  of  per- 
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sons  still  liviogi  a  very  extensive  work  was 
antidpated.  The  '^  Historj  of  England ''  was 
received  by  the  world  witn  as  mndi  favor  and 
eathnnasm  as  ever  was  bestowed  upon  the 
most  popular  of  novels.  The  brUliancy  of  its 
style,  the  range  of  its  anthorities,  and  its  liberal 
tone,  made  it  a  favorite  wherever  a  reading 
public  exists.  Someof  the  statements  made  by 
the  historian  led  to  controversy,  as  in  the  case 
of  his  charges  against  William  Penn,  which  is 
not  yet  setUed.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  lord 
rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  made 
his  installation  speech  March  21.  The  next  day, 
on  returning  thanks  for  the  tender  of  the  fre^ 
dom  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  he  spoke  again,  and 
took  a  formal  &rewell  of  political  life,  on  which 
occasion  he  explained  the  principles  which  had 
governed  his  course  as  a  statesman.  "  The  path 
of  duty,"  he  said,  ^^  appeared  to  be  between  two 
dangerous  extremes-^-extremes  which  I  shall 
call  equally  dangerous,  seeing  that  each  of  them 
ineviti^ly  conducts  society  to  the  other.  I  can- 
not accuse  myself  of  having  ever  deviated  far 
toward  either.  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  hav* 
ing  ever  been  untrue  either  to  the  cause  of  civil 
or  religious  liberty,  or  to  the  cause  of  property 
and  law.  I  reflect  with  pleasure  that  I  bore  a 
part  in  some  of  those  reforms  which  corrected 
great  abuses,  and  removed  inst  discontents.  I 
reflect  with  equal  pleasure  that  I  never  stooped 
to  the  part  of  a  demagogue,  and  never  feared 
to  confront  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  un- 
reasonable clamor.  I  never  in  time  of  distress 
incited  my  countrymen  to  demand  of  any  gov- 
ernment to  which  I  was  opposed  miracles — ^that 
which  no  government  could  perform ;  nor  did 
I  seek  even  the  redress  of  grievances,  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  government  to  redress,  by 
any  other  than  strictly  peaceful  and  legal 
means."  In  1852  he  was  elected  to  parliament 
by  the  people  of  Edinburgh  without  a  move- 
ment on  his  part.  He  neither  attended  a  meeting, 
nor  issued  an  address,  nor  expended  a  farthing. 
The  electors  thus  acted  in  oraer  to  repdr  vol- 
untarily the  wrong  they  had  done  him  in  1847. 
He  resumed  his  place  in  the  house  of  commons 
but  the  failure  of  his  health  did  not  admit  of 
his  participating  in  debate.  His  last  speech 
was  that  wnich  ne  made  at  Edinbnrffh  in  1852, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  reflection,  and  that  was 
postponed  for  several  months  on  account  of  his 
illness.  At  the  close  of  1856  the  3d  and  4th 
Tolumes  of  his  "  History  of  England  "  were  pub- 
lished. They  carried  the  work  down  to  the 
peace  of  Byswick  in  the  autumn  of  1697,  thus 
covering  a  period  of  less  than  9  years ;  and  this 
was  not  complete,  as  the  details  of  Scotch  af- 
fdrs  for  some  time  were  postponed  to  the  5th 
volume.  The  welcome  accorded  to  these  vol- 
umes was  as  warm  as  that  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  their  predecessors,  both  in  En^and 
and  in  America.  His  attacks  on  William  Penn 
were  continued  in  these  volumes ;  and  those  on 
Marlborough  were  much  increased  in  force. 
The  popularity  of  the  new  volumes  was  deserv- 
ed, for  they  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those 


published  7  years  earlier,  either  in  their  matter 
or  their  manner.  His  remarks  on  the  Scotch 
highlands  gave  much  offence  in  the  country  of 
his  ancestors,  and  he  was  accused  of  dealing  too 
favorably  with  the  conduct  of  William  lU.  in 
his  narrative  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe ;  and 
in  the  summer  of  1859  he  was  formally  arraign- 
ed, in  a  series  of  articles  in  **  Blackwood's  Mag- 
azine," on  the  subjects  of  Marlborough,  Glen- 
coe, and  the  highlands.  In  1857  he  was  chosen 
a  foreign  associate  member  of  the  French  acad- 
emy of  moral  and  political  sciences.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  created  a  peer  of  England, 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  somewhat  puz- 
zled for  a  territorial  designation,  as  his  life 
had  been  passed  in  towns,  and  he  did  not  be- 
long to  the  landed  aristocracy;  and  he  took 
that  of  Bothley  because  he  was  born  thei*eL 
though  with  that  place  he  had  neither  feudal 
nor  territorial  connection.  His  promotion  was 
universally  approved,  and  was  held  to  reflect 
honor  on  the  government  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  It  was  supposed  that  the  government 
wished  to  avail  itself  of  his  knowledge  of 
Indian  affairs,  the  full  discussion  of  which  was 
expected  to  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
sepoy  mutiny  of  1857 ;  but  he  never  took  any 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  peers.  Continuing 
to  pursue  his  historical  labors,  so  far  as  the 
state  of  his  health  would  permit,  he  died  sud- 
denly at  his  residence,  Holly  Lodge,  Gampden 
Hill,  Kensington.  The  cause  of  his  death  was 
an  affection  of  the  heart,  and  its  immediate  oc- 
casion a  fit  of  coughing.  He  died  in  a  faint- 
ing fit  and  without  pfdn.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  abbey.  A  committee  was  formed 
in  England  (June,  1860)  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting a  tand  for  the  erection  of  his  statue  in 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  The  best  edition 
of  his  "  History  "  is  that  of  1858,  in  7  volumes, 
containing  his  last  touches  and  corrections. 
Several  ^tions  of  his  "Essays"  have  been 
published  in  England,  and  of  those  published 
in  America,  that  in  5  volumes  rPhiladelphia, 
1852)  is  the  most  complete.  A  luU  collection 
of  his  miscellaneous  writings  has  recently  ap- 
peared (2  vols.,  London,  1860). 
MACAW,  the  common  name  of  the  large  and 
3US  South  American  parrots  of  the  sub- 


'  aratncBj  cnaracterized  by  a  1 
compressed  on  the  sides,  with  the  oulmen  much 
arched  to  the  prolonged  and  acute  tip;  the 
lower  mandible  is  deeper  than  long,  and  broader 
at  the  base  than  the  upper ;  the  wings  are  long 
and  pointed,  with  the  .2d  and  8d  quills  the 
lonfi;est;  the  tail  lengthened,-  graduated,  and 
each  feather  narrowed  at  the  tip ;  tarsi  short 
and  robust,  and  covered  with  small  scales ;  toes 
unequal,  the  anterior  outer  rather  larger  than 
the  posterior  outer.  This  sub-family  embraces 
the  genera  ara  (Brisson),  e&nurus  (Euhl),  and 
enieognathus  (Gray),  as  given  in  the  "  Genera 
of  Birds"  by  the  last  named  author ;  but  as  the 
name  macaw  is  generally  given  only  to  the  first 
genus,  this  article  will  be  restricted  to  the  spe- 
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oies  of  arOj  vitih  which  the  genus  macrocereu» 
(VieiD.)  is  synonymous.  The  macaws  are  re- 
markable for  their  size  and  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage ;  they  are  confined  to  the  tropical  re- 
gions of  America,  where  they  inhabit  the  bor- 
ders of  forests,  keeping  almost  entirely  in  the 
trees  and  rarely  coming  to  the  ground ;  they 
dimb  about  in  search  of  nuts  and  hard  fruits 
and  seeds,  which  they  can  readily  break  with 
their  powerM  bills ;  their  food  is  entirely  vege- 
table, and  the  tongue  is  thick  and  soft;  the 
flight  is  horizontal,^  and  not  elevated.  Gener- 
ally observed  in  pairs,  they  sometimes  occur  in 
small  flocks,  which  utter  the  most  piercing  and 
disagreeable  screams  whenever  disturbed ;  they 
are  less  docile  than  the  true  parrots,  and  can 
rarely  be  taught  to  articulate  more  than  a  few 
words  in  a  discordant  tone ;  they  breed  in  hol- 
low trees,  laying  generally  2  egm,  both  sexes 
assisting  in  incubation ;  the  cheeks  are  bare  of 
feathers,  having  only  a  few  minute  plumes ;  the 
word  ara  is  derived  from  the  Indian  name  of 
the  bird,  and  is  an  imitation  of  their  ordinary 
cry.  One  of  the  handsomest  species  is  the  scar- 
let macaw  (A,  maeao,  Linn.),  measuring  89 
inches  from  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the 
principid  color  is  bright  red,  with  blue  rump, 
vent,  tail  coverts,  and  quills,  and  greenish  blue 
and  yellow  wing  coverts:  the  tail,  which  is 
about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  length,  is  varie- 
gated with  blue  and  crimson ;  the  upper  man- 
dible is  whitish,  the  lower  one  dusky,  and  the 
skin  of  the  cheeks  white  and  wrinkled.  This 
magnificent  bird  is  not  uncommon  in  South 
America,  and  is  occasionally  seen  in  menageries. 
The  red  and  blue  macaw  (A.  araeanga^  Gmel.) 
greatly  resembles  the  last  named  species,  but 
the  middle  of  the  wing  coverts  is  bright  yellow ; 
it  attains  a  length  of  89  inches,  the  tail  measur- 
ing 24  inches ;  the  prevailing  color  is  vermilion 
red,  the  wings  variegated  with  azure  blue ;  the 
lower  back,  rump,  and  tail  coverts  pale  azure 
and  ultramarine  blue ;  the  4  longest  central  tail 
feathers  vermilion  red,  the  next  on  each  side 
red  and  blue,  and  the  rest  wholly  blue;  the 
under  surface  of  the  tail  deep  red ;  iris  yellow. 
It  is  widely  distributed  in  intertropical  South 
America,  and  even  extends  to  Itfexico;  like 
other  macaws,  it  breeds  twice  a  year ;  from  its 
size  and  beauty  it  forms  a  striking  feature  in 
collections,  but  its  harsh  notes  render  it  a  disa- 
greeable companion  in  a  private  house.  The 
blue  and  yellow  macaw  {A.  araraunaj  linn.)  is 
rather  smaller  and  is  less  common  tlian  the  two 
preceding ;  it  is  about  2^  feet  long,  of  a  fine 
blue  color  above,  with  more  or  less  tinge  of 
green ;  the  lower  surface  from  the  breast  down- 
ward is  a  light  orange  yellow ;  the  cheeks  are 
white  and  the  bill  black.  It  frequents  woods  in 
marshy  districts,  where  grow  the  species  of 
palm  upon  whose  fruit  it  principally  feeds; 
when  taken  early,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  may 
be  taught  to  imitate  certain  sounds,  tnough  not 
to  articulate  distinctly ;  it  is  easily  reconciled 
to  captivity,  and  has  been  known  to  breed  in 
confinement    The  green  macaw  (^.  militari$^ 


Linn.)  is  of  a  general  lively  green  color,  wiOi 
blackish  brown  bill,  crimson  forehead,  reddiih 
brown  chin,  blue  lower  back,  upper  tail  ooverta, 
wing  coverts,  and  quills ;  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tail  is  scarlet  with  blue  tip,  the  under  sat- 
face  and  that  of  the  wings  orange  yeUow;  the 
daws  are  strong,  hooked,  and  black.  It  iiiliab- 
its  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Andean  cfaain,  at- 
taining on  elevation  of  8,0<X>  feet^  and  is  foimd 
also  in  Mexico ;  it  attacks  fidds  of  com  and 
other  grain  in  large  flocks,  often  committing  se- 
rious depredations ;  it  also  feeds  upon  fmits  and 
fleshy  seed  vessels ;  it  is  doolie  ana  eaaly  tamei 
These  birds  were  great  favorites  with  the  Inca 
Peruvians,  who  kept  them  as  pets  and  orai- 
mented  their  bead  dresses  with  their  feathersb 

MACBETH,  a  Scottish  chieftun  in  the  11& 
century,  and  the  hero  of  one  of  Shakespeare^ 
tragedies.  The  story  of  Macbeth  as  given  in 
the  tragedy  is  founded  on  legends  which  are 
widely  different  from  what  appears  to  he  tiie 
true  history  as  investigated  by  modem  criti- 
cism. In  mdity  Macbeth  seems  to  have  been 
the  vassal  of  Thorfinn,  a  Norwegian  prince 
who  had  conquered  the  north  of  Scotland. 
King  Duncan,  in  the  absence  of  Thorfinn,  in- 
vaded the  latter^s  territories,  which  were  d^ 
fended  by  Macbeth,  who  defeated  and  killed 
Duncan  in  a  battle  near  Elgin  in  1040.  Mac- 
beth was  then  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland,  and 
reigned  for  17  years,  till  in  1067  Malcolm,  the 
son  of  Duncan,  assisted  by  an  English  force 
-under  Siward,  earl  of  Nor&nmberl^d,  invad- 
ed Scotland  and  regained  his  father's  throne, 
after  a  battle  in  which  Macbeth  was  killed. 

MAGOABEES.     See  Abmossanb,  and  Hk- 

BBBWS. 

MACCABEES,  Books  of,  the  collective  title 
of  4  works  belonging  to  the  Old  Testament 
Ax)ocrypha,  and  containing  principally  the  de- 
tails of  the  struggles  of  the  Jews  against  the 
religious  and  civil  tyranny  of  the  Syrian  kinga 
in  the  heroic  period  of  the  Maccabees  or  Asmo- 
neans.  The  books  are  connected  only  by  their 
sul^ects,  written  by  various  authors,  and  of 
widely  unequal  literary  merit.  The  9  first  in 
order  are  declared  canonicd  by  the  councils  of 
Florence  and  Trent,  and  are  also  contiuned  in 
the  original  translation  of  Luther.  The  1st 
book  of  Maccabees  contains  a  narration  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  under  Antiodins 
Epiphanes,  their  revolt  nnder  Mattathias  and 
his  sons>  the  death  of  that  old  priest,  the  tic- 
tories  and  death  of  his  son  Judas  Maocabco^ 
and  the  wars  and  death  by  assassinatioo  of 
the  two  brothers  and  successors  of  the  latter, 
Jonathan  and  Simon,  and  concludes  with  the 
succession  of  Simon's  son  John  Hyreanns.  n 
embraces  a  period  of  40  years  (175-186  B.  <W- 
In  order  of  time  this  is  the  last  of  the  4  books. 
Its  narration  is  lucid  and  brief,  and  there  » 
little  doubt  that  it  was  originally  written  tf 
Hebrew.  The  author  is  unknown,  but  he  » 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  Esypt,  and  to  ^ 
belonged  to  the  Pharisees.  Accorduig  to  Bj 
tholdt,  De  Wette,  and  Ewald,  he  wrote  h» 
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work  ftbortly  after  the  death  of  John  Hyi> 
eanns  (106).  The  Greek  text  of  the  Septnagint 
▼ersion  is  the  original  of  all  others  extant 
Jerome  says  that  he  saw  the  original  Hebrew. 
The  book  is  highly  valned  by  the  fathers  of  the 
chnrcb,  as  well  as  by  Jewish  and  Christian  his- 
torians.— The  2d  book  is  superior  to  the  former 
in  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its  langaage,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  originally  Greek.  It 
professes  to  be  an  abridgment  of  an  earlier  his- 
torical work  by  a  Jewish  writer  of  Cyreoe 
named  Jason,  relates  the  principal  events  of 
Jewish  history  in  the  reigns  of  Selencns  lY., 
Antiochns  Epiphanes,  and  Antiocbus  Eupator, 
a  period  of  16  years,  partly  covered  by  the  con- 
tents of  the  1st  book,  and  contains  beside  some 
letters  which  are  held  by  many  commentators 
to  be  sparions.  The  historical  epitome,  which 
commwces  with  the  attempt  of  one  Syrian 
general  Heliodoms  to  rob  the  treasury  at  Jem- 
salem,  and  doses  with  the  death  of  another, 
Kicanor,  contains  some  valuable  additions  to 
other  extant  authorities  on  that  period.  This 
book  is  the  2d  also  in  order  of  time.  The 
precise  age  of  both  the  anthor  and  his  prede- 
oessor  Jason  is  unknown;  the  former  is  sup- 
poeed  to  have  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century  B.  0.  Luther  in  his  preface  to  the 
translation  is  severe  in  his  judgment  on  this 
book,  while  he  regards  the  1st  as  hardly  infe- 
rior to  the  histories  of  the  Protestant  canonical 
S<n'iptures. — A  still  lower  opinion  is  generallv 
entertained  by  Protestant  theologians,  as  well 
as  critics,  of  the  contents  of  the  3d  book  of 
Maccabees,  the  1st  in  order  of  time,  which 
gives  an  account  of  a  sacreligious  attempt  of 
'Ptolemy  Philopator,  after  his  victory  over 
Antiocbus  the  Great  at  Raphia  (217  B.  OX  to 
enter  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  was  bafELed  by  a  miracle,  and  of  a 
subsequent  equally  abortive  attempt  of  the 
aame  king  to  have  his  Jewish  subjects  crushed 
by  elephants  in  the  hippodrome  of  Alexandria. 
The  author  and  his  age  are  unknown,  and  the 
book  is  in  no  way  entitled  to  rank  among  the  his- 
tories of  the  Maccabsan  struggle.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  Greek ;  and  beside  the  Latin  and  other 
versions,  there  is  also  one  in  Syriac — ^The  4th 
book,  the  8d  in  order  of  time,  contains  an  am- 
plification of  the  history  of  the  martyrdom  of 
ISeazar  and  of  the  7  sons  of  Hannah,  the  so 
called  Maccabees,  whose  deaths  are  also  de- 
scribed in  the  2d  book ;  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  the  **  Supremacy  of 
Keason,^^  attributed  to  Josephus  by  Jerome, 
Eusebius,  and  others. — ^Beside  these  4  books, 
there  is  a  6th  extant  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  by 
an  unknown  author,  translated  probably  from 
Hebrew,  which,  like  the  2d  book,  commences 
with  the  attempt  of  Hellodorus,  but  brings  the 
history  of  tiie  house  of  the  Asmoneans  down 
to  its  extermination  by  Herod  the  Great.  The 
translators  seem  to  have  lived  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Only 
the  first  two  books  of  Maccabees  are  printed  in 
the  Apocrypha  of  King  James's  version. 


MACX)ALL,  Edwabd  R.,  a  captain  in  the 
IT.  S.  navy,  born  in  South  Carolina,  died  in 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  in  1858.  He  entered  the 
service  as  a  midshipman  in  Jan.  1808,  became 
a  lieutenant  in  March,  1813,  master  command- 
ant in  March,  1825,  and  captain  in  March,  1835. 
He  was  1st  lieutenant  of  the  brig  Enterprise  in 
her  engagement  with  H.  B.  M.  brig  Boxer  upon 
the  coast  of  Maine,  Sept  14, 1818.  When  his 
commanding  officer,  Lieut.  Comdt.  Burrows, 
fell  mortally  wounded,  Lieut.  McCall  continued 
the  engagement  until  the  Boxer  surrendered^ 
Both  brigs  were  carried  into  Portland  by  him. 
He  received  a  gold  medal  from  confess  *'  in  tes- 
timony of  his  good  conduct*^  on  this  occasion. 

MAOOHIAVELLI,  Niooolo,  an  Italian  author 
and  statesman,  secretary  of  the  Florentine  re- 

Jublic,  bom  in  Florence,  May  6, 1469,  died  therCi 
une  22, 1527.  His  father,  Bernardo  Maochia- 
velli,  was  a  lawyer  who  traced  back  his  ancestry 
to  Hugo,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  about  the  middle 
of  the  9th  century ;  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
talent  and  a  poetess,  was  descended  from  the 
counts  of  Borgo  Nuovo,  who  flourished  in  the 
10th  century.  Many  of  his  ancestry  on  both 
sides  had  filled  the  most  important  offices  in  the 
republic  of  Florence;  of  the  Maochiavellis  18 
had  held  the  post  of  gonfaloniere  of  justice,  and 
53  that  of  prior.  On  June  19,  1498,  Niccolo 
entered  the  service  of  the  state,  having  been 
chosen  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  second 
chancery  of  the  seigniory.  In  the  following 
month  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  tiie  '*ten 
of  liberty  and  peaoe,^'  a  body  of  magistrates  to 
whom  was  intrusted  the  supreme  government 
In  this  office,  to  which  he  owes  his  title  of  sec- 
retary of  the  Florentine  republic^  he  continued 
14  years.  The  position  of  Florence  at  that 
period  was  one  of  great  importance,  notwith- 
standing the  small  size  of  her  territory ;  and 
the  relations  of  the  republic  with  the  principal 

Sowers  of  Europe  were  such  as  required  the 
ighest  qualities  of  statesmanship  for  their 
proper  conduct.  Macchiavelli  was  charged  with 
the  political  correspondence  of  the  government, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  with  a  wide 
range  of  diplomatic  fiinctions.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  28  foreign  embassies,  among  which 
were  4  to  the  court  of  France  and  2  to  the  em- 
peror Maximilian.  He  was  also  intrusted  with 
various  commissions  to  the  cities  dependent  on 
Florence.  His  first  mission  was  to  France  in 
1500,  and  his  4th  and  last  to  that  court  was  in 
1511.  In  1502  he  was  envoy  from  the  republic 
to  Oesare  Borgia,  duke  of  Valentino ;  and  in 
1507  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  emperor. 
His  correspondence  with  his  government  during 
these  missions  was  extensive,  and  his  despatches 
are  models  of  diplomatic  style.  They  form  one 
of  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  collec- 
tions of  state  papers  that  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished. The  men,  the  events,  and  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  age  are  depicted  with  masterly  force 
and  clearness,  with  an  animation  that  never 
flags,  and  with  remarks  always  shrewd  and  ju- 
dicious.   In  the  internal  administration  of  Flor- 
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«Doe,  the  sagacity  and  energy  of  Macchiavelli 
were  as  conspiouons  as  in  his  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence. The  practice  of  employing  merce- 
nary troops  he  regarded  as  one  great  cause  of 
the  weakness  of  the  Italian  states;  and  having 
studied  in  all  its  details  the  art  of  war,  he  ex- 
erted himself  with  ardor  to  organize  a  national 
militia,  which  for  a  time  acquitted  itself  snocess- 
fnlly  in  the  field.  But,  distracted  by  faction 
and  embarrassed  by  the  weakness  and  vacilla- 
tion of  the  chief  magistrate  Piero  Soderini,  who 
had  been  made  gonfldoniere  for  life,  the  repub- 
ftowas  unable  long  to  contend  with  her  formi- 
dable enemies,  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  who 
had  combined  to  restore  the  Medici  by  force  of 
arms.  The  military  and  political  institutions 
of  the  republic  were  swept  away  together,  and 
in  1512  tlie  Medici  returned  in  the  train  of 
foreign  invaders  fh>m  their  long  exile.  Though 
his  project  of  a  national  militia  had  failed  to 
preserve  Florence  from  her  own  dissensions  and 
the  overwhelming  force  of  her  enemies,  Mao* 
ehiavelli  clung  to  it  with  patriotic  tenacity.  To 
vindicate  it  from  some  popular  objections,  and 
to  refute  some  prevailing  errors  on  tlie  subject 
of  military  scieuce,  he  wrote  at  this  time  his 
work  on  the  "  Art  of  War,'*  which  however 
was  not  printed  till  1521.  This  treatise  is  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Oosimo  Rued- 
lai,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  and  Fabrizio  Oolon- 
aa,  a  Roman  nobleman  and  an  officer  of  distin- 

faiahed  merit  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand  of 
pahi.  It  is  an  able  and  interesting  book,  and 
proposes  for  Italian  imitation  the  arms  and  tac- 
tics of  the  Swiss  and  Spaniards,  at  that  time  the 
best  soldiers  of  Europe.  It  prefers  infantry  to 
cavalry,  and  fortified  camps  to  fortified  towns, 
and  recommends  the  substitution  of  rapid  move- 
ments and  decisive  engagements  for  the  languid 
and  dilatory  operations  of  the  Italian  command- 
era  of  that  day.  Its  theories  attracted  so  much 
regard  from  military  men,  that  to  this  treatise 
is  attributed  the  return  to  sound  tactics  in  the 
armies  of  Europe  and  tlie  subsequent  perfec- 
tion of  the  art  of  war.  The  new  government 
soon  began  to  persecute  Macchiavelli,  whose 
ability  and  reputation  made  him  an  object  of 
dread.  Three  decrees  were  passed  against  him 
within  the  course  of  10  days.  By  the  first  two 
he  was  deprived  of  office  and  condemned  to 
a  year's  banishment  from  the  city ;  the  third 
decree  mitigated  his  sentence  to  a  simple  pro- 
hibition to  enter  the  palace  of  the  seigniory.  He 
went  into  retirement,  but  the  freedom  with 
which  he  spoke  and  wrote  on  public  affairs  dis- 
pleased the  government;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  accused,  apparently  without  reason, 
of  being  concerned  in  an  extensive  conspiracy 
just  discovered  against  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  af- 
terward Leo  X.,  and  was  thrown  into  prison. 
He  was  put  to  the  torture,  but  confessed  noth- 
ing. For  some  time  he  was  kept  chained  in  a 
dungeon,  but  soon  after  the  accession  of  Leo  X. 
to  the  papacy  in  1518  he  was  included  in  an 
amnesty  and  was  liberated.  That  pope,  who 
possessed  great  influence  in  the  government  of 


Florence,  and  admired  MacbhiaveHi's  literiry 
merit,  at  length  began  gradually  to  recall  lum 
to  public  life.  He  consulted  him  on  various 
important  affairs  of  state,  and  invited  hun  to 

Erepare  a  plan  for  the  government  of  Floreaoe. 
a.  1621  he  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  the  Frands* 
can  friars  at  Carpi.  He  was  next  emplojed  to 
direct  the  new  fortifications  of  Florence,  and 
subsequently  was  sent  to  Venice  on  a  mmxm 
of  importance.  While  there  he  received  th« 
welcome  tidings  that  his  name  had  been  agaia 
inserted  in  the  list  of  citizens  of  Florence  wbo 
were  held  eligible  to  office.  A  brilliant  political 
career  now  opened  before  him.  He  found  in 
Pope  Clement  YII.  a  firm  friend  and  protector, 
and  was  employed  in  negotiations  where  his 
profound  juagment,  matured  by  misfortDne, 
study,  and  experience,  and  his  unrivalled  sagar 
dty  and  energy,  peculiarly  qualified  him  to 
shine.  Disease,  nowever,  put  a  sudden  eod  to 
his  labors.  His  last  employment  was  in  tho 
army  of  the  league  against  Charles  Y.,  after 
which,  returning  to  Florence,  he  was  seizad 
with  violent  pains  in  the  stomach,  to  which  he 
was  much  subject,  and  died  after  having  receiv- 
ed aU  the  sacraments  of  the  churdi.  His  body 
was  interred  in  Santa  Croce,  where  two  cea* 
turies  afterward  an  English  nobleman,  Sail 
Cowper,  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
In  person  Macchiavelli  was  of  ordinary  oze,  of 
an  olive  complexion,  and  an  expressive  and  asi* 
mated  physiognomy.  He  was  simple  and  lively 
in  conversation,  and  prompt  and  pi(^uant  in  re- 
partee.— Of  the  writings  of  Macchiavelli,  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  treatise  commonly  called 
llPrincipe^  "  The  Prince,"  nvhich  was  writtea 
about  1514  and  printed  in  1582.  This  work, 
until  recently,  was  almost  universally  condemn- 
ed as  designed  to  teach  the  vilest  arts  of  despot- 
ism, and  to  present  as  a  model  sovereign  of  aa 
absolute  state  the  perfidious  andferodousBorgiSi 
Scarcely  any  book  of  ancient  or  modem  times 
has  been  so  violently  assailed  or  has  excited  so 
much  discussion  and  controversy.  The  terms 
in  which  its  author  was  commonly  described, 
says  Macaulay  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review," 
"  would  seem  to  import  that  he  was  the  tempter, 
the  evil  principle,  the  discoverer  of  ambitioa 
and  reVenge,  tne  original  inventor  of  peijory: 
that  before  the  publication  of  his  fatal  ^Prinoe' 
there  had  never  been  a  hypocrite,  a  tyrant,  or 
a  traitor,  a  simulated  virtue  or  a  convenieot 
crime.  One  writer  gravely  assures  us  that 
Maurice  of  Saxony  learned  all  his  fraudolent 
policy  fh>m  that  execrable  volume.  Another 
remarks  that  since  it  was  translated  into  Turk- 
ish  the  sultans  have  been  more  addicted  than 
formerly  to  the  custom  of  strangling  their  bro- 
thers. Our  own  foolish  Lord  Lyttelton  cbai|^ 
the  poor  Florentine  with  the  manifold  treaaona 
of  the  house  of  Guise  and  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  Several  authors  have  hinted 
that  the  gunpowder  plot  is  to  be  primarily  at- 
tributed to  his  doctrines,  and  seem  to  tliink  that 
Lis  efiigy  ought  to  be  substituted  for  that  of 
Guy  Fawkes  in  those  processions  by  which  the 
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ifigenaons  yoath  of  Eog^d  atumiilly  commem- 
orate the  preservation  of  the  three  estates. 
The  chnrch  of  Borne  has  pronounced  his  works 
aocnrsed  things.  Nor  have  our  own  coantrymen 
heen  haokward  in  testifying  their  opinion  of  his 
merits.  Oat  of  his  samame  they  have  coined 
an  epithet  for  a  knave,  and  oat  of  his  Ohristian 
name  a  synony  me  for  the  devil."  The  researches 
of  modern  Italian  scholars,  and  a  better  con- 
sideration of  the  political  state  of  Italy  in  the 
16th  century,  have  at  length  establidied  the 
trae  object  of  ^^The  Prince,"  and  vindicated  in 
some  measure  the  name  of  its  aathor  from  the 
opprobrium  heaped  upon  it  The  work  is  a  scien* 
tifio  account  of  the  art  of  acquiring  and  preserv- 
ing despotic  power,  and  is  a  calm,  nnvamished, 
and  forcible  exposition  of  the  means  by  which 
tyranny  may  be  established  and  sustained.  If 
it  be  a  ffuide  to  princes  desiring  to  become  des- 
pots, it  IS  also,  as  Maochiavelli  himself  remarked, 
a  guide  to  the  people  who  wish  to  destroy  ty- 
rants. It  weakens  despotism  by  exposing  its 
most  subtle  secrets.  At  the  same  time  it  ex« 
hibits  an  obliquity  of  moral  principle  on  the 
part  of  its  author,  so  far  as  political  matters  are 
concerned,  which  can  only  be  palliated  by  al- 
leging tiiat  dissimulation  and  treachery  were 
universally  looked  upon  in  Italy,  and  indeed 
throughout  Europe  m  his  day,  as  legitimate 
poliUcal  weapons,  whose  use  was  creditable  to 
the  acuteness  and  not  discreditable  to  the  char- 
acter of  those  who  were  able  to  wield  them 
with  skill  and  success.  Grimes  which  required 
for  their  perpetration  self-command,  address, 
quick  observation,  fertile  invention,  and  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature,  were  re- 
gntrded  with  a  sort  of  admiration  by  nearly  all 
the  contemporaries  of  Macchiavelli.  Both  6is 
personal  character  and  his  works  were  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  by  the  most  respectable 
of  his  countrymen,  and  in  his  own  day  **The 
Prince"  did  not  affect  injuriously  his  reputation 
either  as  a  moral  man  or  as  a  republican.  As 
a  statesman  his  conduct  was  upright  and  honor- 
able, and  his  views  of  morality,  where  they 
differed  from  those  of  the  persons  around  him, 
differed  for  the  better;  while  his  only  fault 
seems  to  have  been  that,  having  adopted  some 
of  the  maxims  then  generally  received,  he  ar- 
ranged them  more  luminously  and  expressed 
them  more  forcibly  than  any  other  writer. 
About  a  year  after  the  composition  of  '*  The 
Prince"  Macchiavelli  wrote  ^  Discourses  on  the 
First  Decade  of  Livy,"  divided  into  8  books. 
The  1st  book  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  domestic  government  of  Bome ;  the  2d  to 
that  of  the  means  by  which  the  power  of  the 
republic  was  extended  and  preserved  without 
the  city ;  while  the  8d  passes  in  review,  one  by 
one,  particular  actions  of  private  indiviauals,  in 
order  to  examine  their  influence  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  power  and  upon  the  moral  character 
of  the  nation.  Throughout  the  whole  work  he 
labors  to  prove  that  the  revolutions  of  power  in 
every  age  have  depended  upon  causes  which 
were  simihir  in  themselves,  although  variously 


modified  by  circumstanoes  peculiar  to  the  na^- 
tion  or  die  period*  The  work  abounds  in  new 
and  profound  ideas  supported  by  clear  and  pow- 
erful reasoning,  and  has  been  liu*gely  used  with- 
out acknowledgment  by  many  subsequent  histo- 
rians and  political  writers.  Several  years  later 
Macchiavelli  began  a  history  of  his  native  re- 
public under  the  title  of  ^*  Florentine  Histories." 
This  work  traces  in  rapid  and  animated  narra- 
tive the  revolutions  of  Italy  from  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  to  the  council  of  Oonstance ;  it  then 
follows  in  detail  the  history  of  Florence  fron^ 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent  in  1492.  Like  all  the 
writings  of  the  author,  this  work  is  remarkable 
for  logical  power  and  for  beauty  of  style.  It  is 
said  to  have  had  more  influence  upon  Italian 
prose  than  any  other  work  except  the  Deca- 
meron of  Boccaccio.  Beside  his  prose  ^orks, 
Macchiavelli  wrote  several  poems  of  no  great 
merit,  and  8  or  4  comedies,  of  which  the  best  is 
^*  The  Mandragola^"  which  was  acted  in  Florence 
with  the  greatest  success.  *'  It  is  the  work  of  a 
man,"  says  Macaulay,  **  who,  if  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  drama,  would  probably  have  at- 
tained the  highest  eminence,  and  produced  a 
permanent  and  salutary  effect  on  the  national 
taste." — The  fullest  and  best  edition  of  the 
works  of  Macchiavelli  was  published  at  Flor- 
ence in  1818,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  The  "  History  of 
Florence,"  "The  Prince,"  and  various  historical 
tracts,  are  inBohn's  "  Standard  Library"  (1  vol. 
12mo.,  London,  1847).  A  new  edition  is  now 
(1860)  in  progress  at  Florence.  Several  of  the 
writings  of  Maochiavelli  were  early  translated 
in  En^d  (1560-1600). 

MAOOLESFIELD,  a  market  town  and  mu- 
nidnal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Cheshire, 
England,  167  m.  by  railway  N.  W.  from  Lon- 
don ;  pop.  in  1861, 89,048.  It  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated on  the  river  Bollin,  and  on  a  declivity 
near  Macclesfield  forest  The  staple  manufac- 
ture is  nUc,  which  gives  employment  to  about 
70  mills.  The  cotton  manufieu^ture  is  also  im- 
portant. A  canal  which  unites  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  the  Peak  Forest  canals  passes  near  Mao- 
deefield,  and  opens  water  communication  with 
most  parts  of  EogkAd.  The  borough  returns 
two  members  to  parliament 

MAOGUNTOOE,  Sut  Fbanoxs  Lropold^ 
LL.D.,  a  British  naval  officer  and  arctic  ex- 
plorer, born  in  Dnndalk,  Ireland,  in  1819.  He 
entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  12,  and  passed 
his  examination  in  1888;  and  after  having 
been  stationed  for  some  time  at  Portsmouth  as 
mate  on  the  Excellent  gunnery  ship,  Oapt  Sir 
Thomas  Hastings^  he  sailed  to  South  America  in 
H.  M.  steamer  Gorgon,  Oapt.  Oharles  Hotham* 
For  his  distinguish^  conduct  in  recovering  this 
vessel  when  stranded  near  Montevideo  he  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  1845.  Durins  the 
next  2  years  he  was  with  the  Pacific  squadron, 
in  tiie  Frolic,  Oapt  Hamilton.  Betuming  to 
England  about  the  time  when  anxiety  hegao,  to 
be  expressed  for  the  safety  of  Sir  John  frank- 
lin, he  entered  heartily  mto  the  schemes  for 
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his  relief  and  aooompanied  Sir  James  Boas  in 
one  of  ihe  8  arctic  ezpeditioDs  sent  oat  by  the 
admiralty  in  the  spring  of  1848.  He  reached 
home  again  in  Nov.  1849,  after  an  absence  of 
19  months,  and  early  in  the  following  year  join- 
ed another  expedition  nnder  Oapt.  U.  T.  Aos- 
tin,  as  first  lieatenant  of  the  AssistanoCy  Capt. 
Ommaney.  It  was  his  fortmie,  in  Aug.  1860, 
to  see  at  Gape  Biley  the  first  traces  of  the  miss- 
ing marriners.  (See  Abotio  Dibcoyebt,  vol. 
ii.  p.  67.)  In  April,  1861,  .while  the  ships  were 
fiut  in  tibe  ice  in  Crozier  channel,  he  made  a 
sledge  journey  of  80  days  along  the  N.  shore  of 
Parry  sonnd,  travelling  760  m.,  and  reaching  the 
most  westerly  point  which  has  yet  been  attained 
in  the  arctic  regions.  The  comparative  p^eo- 
tion  to  which  sledge  travelling  has  recently 
been  carried  is  mainly  dae  to  the  improvements 
which  he  effected.  The  squadron  returned  to 
England  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and 
Lieut.  McOlintock  was  at  once  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commander.  The  following  spring  saw 
him  in  command  of  the  Intrepid,  one  of  the  6 
vessels  sent  out  to  the  polar  regions  under  Sir 
Edward  Belcher.  In  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  admiralty,  he  sailed,  in  com- 
pany with  Capt.  EeUett,  toward  Melville 
island  in  search  of  McOlure,  whom  he  res- 
cued from  a  8  years'  imprisonment  in  the  ice; 
but  he  was  subsequently  compelled  to  abandon 
his  own  ship  with  8  others  of  Belcher's  fleet, 
the  whole  expedition  reaching  home  in  Sept. 
1864,  some  in  their  single  remaining  vessel  and 
the  rest  with  Capt.  Infflefield.  McOlintock's 
services  were  recognized  by  his  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  but  he  did  not  obtain  active 
employment  until  in  1867  Lady  Eranklin,  hav- 
ing resolved  to  send  out  a  vessel  at  her  own  ex- 
pense for  a  fresh  search,  offered  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  proposed  expedition.  The  screw 
steamer  Fox,  of  only  177  tons,  formerly  the 
pleasure  yacht  of  Sir  Bichard  Sutton,  was  pur- 
chased for  £2,000,  refitted,  and  equipped  with 
a  crew  of  24  volunteers.  The  total  oost  was 
£10,412,  all  of  which  was  defirayed  by  Lady 
Franklin,  except  £2,981  raised  by  private  sub- 
scription. Oapt  Allen  Tonng  of  the  merchant 
service  contributed  £600,  and  also  acted  grar 
tuitously  as  sailing  master.  Lieut.  (QOW  Oom- 
mander)  W.  B.  Hobson,  Dr.  David  Walker,  and 
Oarl  Petersen,  interpreter,  so  favorably  known 
as  the  companion  of  Dr.  Eane,  were  the  prin- 
cipal other  members  of  the  party.  The  littld 
vessel  left  Aberdeen  on  July  1.  McOlintock's 
plan  was  to  examine  a  tract  about  800  miles 
square  lying  W.  of  Boothia,  and  between  the 
northern  limits  of  the  explorations  of  Bae  and 
Anderson  and  the  southern  boundaries  of  those 
of  Sir  James  Boss,  Austin,  and  Beldier,  while 
to  the  W.  he  expected  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
track  of  Oollinson  and  McOlure.  (See  Abotio 
DisoovEBT.)  This  course  would  enable  him  to 
follow  up>  the  clue  found  by  Mr.  Anderson,  who 
ascertained  in  1866  that  a  portion  of  the  missing 
crews  had  been  on  Montreal  island  at  the  month 
of  the  Great  Fish  or  Back's  river.    Having  pur- 


chased 86  Esquimaux  dogs  at  Disoo,  on  the  coast 
of  Greenlandj  and  taken  on  board  two  of  the 
natives  as  dnvers,  the  Fox  pushed  on  toward 
Lancaster  sound  until  on  Aug.  17  she  was  beset 
in  Baffin's  bay  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to 
that  channel.  For  8  months  the  ice  held  her 
fast)  but  the  moving  pack  meanwhile  carried 
her  back  upon  her  course,  and  when  finally  re- 
leased, April  26, 1868,  she  had  drifted  1,896  m. 
to  the  southward.  McOlintock  refitted  at  Hol- 
steinborg,  arrived  in  Lancaster  sound,  July  12, 
sailed  through  Barrow  strait,  and  attempted  to 
pass  down  Peel  sound,  between  Korth  Somerset 
and  Prince  of  Wales  Land;  but  having  been 
stopped  here  by  the  ice,  he  passed  around  l^orth 
Somerset  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  month  of 
the  Great  Fish  river  through  Bellot  strait^  which 
is  the  water  communication  between  Prince 
Begent's  inlet  and  the  Western  sea  (now  known 
as  Franklin  strait),  and  separates  the  Iforth 
American  continent  from  North  Somerset.  He 
found  the  strait  obstructed  by  moving  ice,  but 
after  much  difficulty  and  danger  pushed  through 
it  on  Sept.  6.  A  frozen  barrier  stretched  across 
its  western  end,  and  here  the  Fox  remained 
moored  for  8  weeks,  when  she  took  up  her  win- 
ter quarters  at  Port  Kennedy,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
the  strait.  In  the  mean  time  extensive  sledge 
journeys  were  undertaken:  Lieut.  Hobson  car- 
ried out  provisions  toward  the  magnetic  pole, 
Oapt.  Young  established  a  depot  on  the  further 
side  of  Franklin  strait,  and  McOlintock  and 
Petersen  travelled  southward  in  the  hope  of 
gatherinff  some  information  from  the  natives* 
On  March  1, 1869,  McOlintock  met  a  party  of 
Esquimaux  near  Oape  Victoria,  and  learned  from 
them  that  several  years  before  a  ship  had  been 
crushed  in  the  ice  and  sunk  in  deep  water  odBT 
the  N.  W.  i^ore  of  Zing  William's  island.  Her 
people  went  away  to  a  great  river,  where  they 
aU  died  of  starvation,  and  their  bodies  were 
found  the  next  year.  It  was  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  information  respecting  the  number  of 
white  men,  or  the  length  of  time  since  they  1^ 
the  ships.  Another  interview  with  some  of  the 
natives  in  April  confirmed  these  statements^  and 
threw  light  upon  the  fate  of  Franklin's  second 
vessel,  which  they  stud  drifted  ashore  at  King 
Winiam's  ishind.  The  skeleton  of  one  man 
was  found  on  board.  Sending  Hobson  to 
search  for  the  wreck,  McC^mtock  explored  the 
K  shore  of  King  William's  island,  and  on  May 
7  came  upon  a  village  of  Esquimaux,  from  whcnn 
he  learned  that  when  the  white  people  marched 
toward  the  great  river  *^many  of  them  dropped 
by  the  way,''  and  their  bodies  were  found  the 
next  winter ;  some  were  buried  and  others  were 
not.  Point  Ogle,  Montreal  island  at  the  mouth 
of  Great  Fish  river,  and  Barrow  inlet  were 
searched,  with  no  better  success  than  the  dia- 
covery  of  a  few  scraps  of  iron,  tin,  and  copper; 
and  McOlintock,  having  now  reached  the  track 
of  Anderson  and  Stuart  (1866),  resolved  to  fol- 
low the  S.  and  W.  coasts  of  King  William's  isl- 
and until  he  met  Hobson.  The  first  trace  ai 
the  long  lost  crew  was  found  near  Oape  Herschd, 
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tiie  W.  limit  of  Simpson's  explorations.  It  was 
8  bleached  skeleton  lying  at  fall  length  on  the 
beaoh ;  fragments  of  Earopean  clothing,  a  pock- 
et book,  and  a  few  letters  were  picked  np  about 
it.  A  day's  march  K  £.  of  Cape  Orozier  the 
party  came  across  a  boat  fitted  to  a  sledge  and 
apparently  prepared  for  navigating  the  river. 
In  it  were  2  skeletons,  2  loaded  guns,  and  vari- 
ous other  relics,  indnding  Sir  John  Fhinklin's 
silver  plate,  beside  ftael.  ammnnition,  chocolate, 
tea,  and  tobacco.  Its  nead  was  turned  toward 
the  abandoned  ships,  from  whose  first  poation 
it  was  abont  66  m.  distant.  A  record  was  also 
found  which  had  been  left  here  5  days  before 
by  Hobson,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  made 
still  more  interesting  discoveries.  After  sepa- 
rating from  McOlintock  he  had  tracked  the  N. 
and  W.  shores  of  King  William's  island  ahnost 
to  Oape  Herschel.  Kear  Ci^  Felix,  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  the  island,  he  found  a  ruined 
cairn,  8  tents,  and  other  traces  of  Franklin's 
party,  but  no  record;  2  smaller  calms  were 
afterward  examined,  and  on  May  6  a  large  one 
was  observed  at  Point  Victoir,  where  Sir  James 
Ross  had  touched  in  1880.  Lying  among  some 
stones  which  had  fallen  from  the  top  of  the 
structure  was  a  tin  case  enclosing  a  record,  the 
first  authentic  account  ever  obtained  of  tiie  his- 
tory of  the  lost  expedition.  It  was  written  on 
one  of  the  printed  forms  used  in  discovery  ^ips 
for  the  purpose  of  being  enclosed  in  bottles  and 
thrown  overboard  in  order  to  ascertain  tiie 
direction  of  the  currents.    It  read  as  follows : 


•*28ofM»y,184T.  H.  II  shim  Enbns  and  Terror.  Win- 
tered in  the  iee  in  Ut  70*  6'  N.,  long.  98*  tt'  W.  HavluK 
wintered  in  1846-7  mt  Beeche/  isUnd  In  lat  74*  43'  28"  N., 
long.  91*  89^  15"  W.,  after  having  ascended  WeIlln|rton  chan- 
nel to  lat  77*  and  returned  by  the  W.  side  of  Comwallis 
Island.  Blr  John  Franklin  commanding  the  expedition.  All 
welL  Party  consisting  of  S  oi&oers  and  S  men  left  the 
ships  on  Mond^,  94th  May,  1847.    Om.  Oore,  Lieut ;  ChaSb 

Around  the  margin  was  written  in  a  difibrent 
hand: 

"April  28, 1848.— H.  M.  ships  Terror  and  Erebos  were  de- 
serted on  the  89d  April,  5  leagaes  N.  N.  W.  of  this,  having 
been  beset  since  19tli  Sept  1846L  The  officers  and  crows, 
conslstlDg  of  106  souls,  under  the  command  of  Oaptain  F.  R. 
M.  Ciotier,  landed  here— in  lat  69*  87'  49",  long.  98*  4'  16". 
This  paper  wss  found  by  Lt  Irving  under  the  cairn  supposed 
to  have  Deen  built  by  Sir  James  Boss  in  1881,  4  miles  to  the 
northward,  where  it  had  been  deposited  by  the  late  Com* 
mander  Oore  In  June,  1847.  Sir  James  Bosses  pillar  has  not 
however  been  found,  and  the  paper  has  been  transferred  to 
this  position,  which  Is  that  in  which  BIr  J.  Rofls*s  pillar  wss 
erected.  Sir  John  Franklin  died  on  the  11th  June,  1847,  and 
the  total  loss  by  deaths  in  the  expedition  has  been  to  this 
date  9  officers  and  16  men.*     James  Fxtuamvs,  Captain 

F.  B.  M.  GEOsm,  H.  M.  S.  Erobua. 

Captain  and  senior  olfr. 
and  start  on  to-morrow,  9Sth, 
for  Back's  Fish  river.** 

The  date  1846-'r  given  as  that  of  Franklin's 
wintering  at  Beechey  island  is  evidently  an 
error;  it  should  be  1845-'6.  Vast  quantities 
of  clothioff  and  other  articles  were  found  here. 
*  The  wreck  was  not  seen,  nor  were  any  more 
skeletons  found ;  but  this  indeed  was  hardly  to 
be  expected,  as  the  route  toward  the  Great  Fish 

*These  flgnrss  make  the  original  force  of  FrankUn^k  ex* 
Mdltlon  199,  whereas  it  has  commonly  been  stated  at  188. 
It  has  been  ascertsined,  however,  that  only  184  actually  loft 
Kngland,  and  5  ^  these  fBbsequentiy  returned. 


river  was  almost  aU  the  way  over  ioe  which 
breaks  up  in  summer.  Meeting  no  more  of  the 
Esquimaux  nor  further  traces  of  the  lost  voya- 
gers, and  feeling  certain  that  the  whole  exp^i- 
tion  had  perished,  McOlintock  returned  to  his 
vessel,  June  19.  carrying  a  great  number  of  rel- 
ics, many  of  which  haa  been  purchased  from 
the  natives.  Beside  solving  the  problem  which 
had  engaged  arctic  enterprise  for  11  years,  his 
expedition  had  completed  the  delineation  of  the 
N.  shore  of  the  American  continent ;  laid  down 
the  previously  unknown  outline  of  Boothia 
Felix  and  the  coast  of  King  William's  island; 
proved  the  navigability  of  Bellot  strait,  the 
existence  of  which  was  before  doubted ;  opened 
a  new  and  capacious  channel  extending  if.  W. 
from  Victoria  strait  to  Parry  or  Melville  sound, 
and  since  named  at  the  suggestion  of  Lady 
Franklin  McOlintock  channel;  observed  many 
interesting  facts  in  terrestrial  magnetism ;  and 
finally,  proved  Sir  John  Franklin  to  be  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  north-west  passage.  With  the 
aid  of  McOlintock's  nairative  we  are  now  able 
to  trace  out  Franklin's  last  voyage.  During 
the  first  season  it  was  unusually  prosperous. 
Passing  up  Lancaster  sound,  he  explored  Wel« 
lington  channel  (then  an  unknown  sea)  to  a 
point  ihrther  N.  than  was  reached  by  either 
Penny,  De  Haven,  or  Belcher;  sailed  around 
Oornwallis  island,  and  wintered  at  Beechey  isl- 
and. In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1846  he 
either  navigatea  Bellot  strait,  or  more  probably 
pushed  through  Peel  sound,  reaching  Victoria 
strait,  where  ne  was  finally  beset  in  Septem- 
ber, and  thus  supplied  the  only  link  wantmg  to 
complete  a  chain  of  water  communication  be- 
tween the  two  oceans.  The  skeletons  found  in 
the  boat  near  Oape  Orozier  show  that  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  £rebus  and  Terror  a 
party  attempted  to  return,  for  what  purpose 
can  only  be  coi^ectured.— The  Fox  found  her- 
self free  from  ice  on  Auff.  9,  and  immediately 
made  sail  for  home,  reachmg  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Sept.  20.  Oapt.  McOlintock  was  received  with 
great  distinction.  The  university  of  Dublin 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  the 
corporation  of  London  voted  him  the  freedom 
of  the  dty,  her  m^esty  granted  him  the  full 
pay  of  captain  in  the  navy  for  the  two  years  he 
was  absent^  and  Lady  Franklin  presented  to 
him  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  made  his  mem- 
orable voyage.  He  was  knighted  Feb.  28, 1860, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  government  to  survey  a  deep  sea 
route  for  a  proposed  North  Atlantic  telegraph. 
His  ^'Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Fate  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  Oompanions"  appear- 
ed in  London  and  Boston  (U.  8.)  in  I860.— See 
also  '*  The  Search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,*'  in 
the  <<  OomhiU  Magazme,"  No.  I.,  Jan.  1860  (by 
Oapt  Allen  Toung). 

MAOOLINTOOK,  Jomr,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1814.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  univern^  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1885,  entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  and  be- 
came a  memberof  the  New  Jersey  oonteence. 
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After  being  in  the  pastoral  office  a  short  time, 
he  was  eleoted  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Dickinson  college,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  and  was 
transferred  in  1889  to  the  chair  of  ancient  lan- 
guages. Daring  his  residence  at  Carlisle  he 
translated  in  company  with  Prof.  Blnmenthal 
Keander^s  ^^Life  of  Christ,''  and  began  with 
Prof.  Crooks  a  series  of  Latin  and  Greek  text 
books,  comprising  "  Elementary  Greek  Gram- 
mar," ** First  and  Second  Books  in  Greek," 
*'  First  and  Second  Books  in  Latin,"  and  *^  In- 
trodnction  to  Latin  Style."  In  1848  he  was 
elected  to  the  editorship  of  the  "Methodist 
Quarterly  Review,"  which  office  he  ffiled  until 
1856,  when  he  was  appomted  by  the  general 
conference,  in  connection  with  Bishop  Simpson, 
a  delegate  to  represent  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  the  English,  Irish,  French,  and  Ger- 
man conferences.  He  was  also  present  as  a  del- 
egate from  that  church  to  the  world's  conven- 
tion held  in  Berlin  during  the  same  year.  After 
his  return  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Troy 
miiversity.  In  the  interim  of  the  organization 
of  the  college  classes  he  was  pastor  of  St  Pad's 
church,  New  York.  In  June,  1860,  he  sidled 
for  Paris,  to  take  char^  of  the  American  chapel 
there,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  and 
foreign  Christian  union.  For  several  years  past, 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Sti-ong  of  the  Troy  uni- 
versity, he  has  been  preparing  a  "  Biblical  and 
Theological  Dictionary."  He  has  also  published 
'^  Analysis  of  Watson's  Theological  Institutes," 
"  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,"  and  "  Sketches 
of  Eminent  Methodist  Mmisters." 

MACCLURE,  Sib  Robebt  John  Le  Mesubieb, 
a  British  navigator,  born  in  Wexford,  Ireland, 
Jan.  28,  180T.  He  was  the  posthumous  child 
of  Oapt.  McClnre,  a  British  officer  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Aboukir,  and  at  the  age  of  4  was 
adopted  by  his  baptismal  sponsor,  Gen.  Le 
Mesurier,  a  friend  of  his  father  and  a  man  of 
large  fortune.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and, 
being  destined  for  the  army,  was  subsequently 
sent  to  the  military  college  at  Sandhurst, whence 
he  deserted  with  8  companions  and  went  to 
France.  Gen.  Le  Mesurier,  finding  him  averse 
to  a  military  career,  then  procured  him  a  mid- 
shipman's appointment.  After  serving  for  10 
years  on  various  stations,  he  accompanied  Sir 
George  Back  in  1886  on  his  second  expedition 
to  the  arctic  regions  as  mate  of  the  Terror, 
which  subsequently  formed  part  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  last  expedition.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land in  Sept.  1887,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieu« 
tenancy,  and  was  variously  employed  until  1848, 
when  he  accompanied  Sir  James  Ross  on  his 
voyage  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  In  Jan. 
1860,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  command  of 
the  Investigator,  accompanied  by  the  Enter- 
prise, Capt  Collinson,  the  senior  officer  of  the 
expedition,  under  orders  to  pass  through  Beh- 
ring's  straits,  and  thence  if  practicable  proceed 
to  Melville  feland,  an  achievement  which  had 
not  then  been  accomplished  by  any  vessel.  The 
vessels,  which  were  provisioned  for  8  years  and 
liad  each  a  complement  of  66  men,  were  parted 


by  a  gale  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  never 
afterward  met ;  but  McClure  pressed  on  vrith 
the  Investigator,  and  in  July  reached  Behring  s 
straits,  where  he  met  the  Herald,  CaptKellett, 
with  which  he  had  orders  to  cominnnicate. 
Capt.  Kellett,  deeming  it  hazardous  for  a  single 
vessel  to  proceed  further  eastward,  as  the  senior 
officer  on  the  station  ordered  McClnre  to  re- 
turn; but  the  latter,  taking  the  responsibilitj 
upon  himself,  determined  to  push  on,  and  when 
last  seen,  on  Aug.  4,  was  bearing  into  the  heart 
of  the  polar  pack.  For  nearly  8  years  from 
that  date  he  and  his  companions  remained 
buried  from  the  world,  and  held  communication 
with  no  civilized  beings  but  themselves.  Fd- 
lowing  the  coast  of  the  mainland  as  far  as  Cape 
Parry,  the  Investigator  thence  bore  to  the  N.  R, 
and  on  Sept.  6  land  was  disoovered  in  lat.  71° 
6'  N.,  long.  123**  W.,  which  McClure,  finding  it 
an  unexplored  portion  of  Banks's  Le^d  discov- 
ered by  Parry  in  1820,  subsequently  named 
Baring's  Land.  Divided  from  it  by  a  strait  was 
another  tract,  which  he  called  Prince  Albert's 
Land.  Proceeding  still  in  a  2f.  £.  direction  up 
this  strait,  to  which  he  gave  the  nanie  of  Frinoe 
of  Wales  strdt,  he  arrived  on  the  16th  in  lat 
78°  10'  K,  long.  117°  10'  W.,  within  80  miles 
of  that  series  of  straits  which,  under  the  names 
of  Melville,  Barrow,  and  Lancaster,  commnnW 
cate  with  Baffin's  bay.  At  this  moment, 
when  the  long  mooted  problem  of  the  existence 
of  a  N.  W.  passage  seemed  about  to  be  solved, 
the  ice  pack  in  Melville  strait  was  closed  upon 
the  intrepid  navigators,  and  their  further  pro- 
gress to  the  N.  £.  was  cut  off  for  that  season. 
Securing  the  ship,  after  a  perilous  drift  to  tiie 
southward,  in  permanent  quarters  for  the  win- 
ter, McClure  started  on  Oct.  21  with  a  sledge 
party  to  the  northward  to  reach  Barrow 
strait,  and  complete  the  discovery  which  he 
had  almost  accomplished  in  the  Investigator. 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th  they  reached  a  hill 
on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Banks's  Land,  op- 
posite to  Cape  nay  in  Melville  island,  from  the 
summit  of  which  as  the  sun  rose  was  seen  far 
to  the  north,  and  across  the  entrance  of  Prince 
of  Wales  strait,  the  frozen  water  of  Melville 
strait.  The  existence  of  a  water  commnnicar 
tion  around  the  N.  coast  of  America  bemg  thus 
demonstrated,  McClure  returned  on  Oct  81  to 
the  Investigator,  narrowly  escaping  death  from 
exposure  and  cold  on  the  way.  The  winter  of 
1860-'61  was  occupied  with  fruitless  searches 
by  exploring  parties  for  traces  of  Sir  John 
Franklin;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1851, 
the  ship  once  more  began  to  move  to  the  N.  E 
Again  she  was  drifted  within  25  miles  of  Mel- 
ville strait ;  but  finding  the  barrier  of  ice  still 
impassable,  McClure  relncantly  altered  his 
course,  and  proceeded  around  the  southerly  sod 
westerly  side  of  Banks's  Land,  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  Melville  island  from  that  directioo. 
The  voyage  was  attended  with  unusual  perils, 
and  escapes  which  seemed  little  less  than  mi- 
raculous; but  on  Sept.  24  the  ship  was  finally 
brought  in  safely  to  an  inlet  on  the  N.  W.  aide 
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of  Banks'a  Land,  in  lat  74*  6'  N.,  long,  lir 
64'  W.,  near  the  point  from  wbioh  McOlare  in 
the  previous  October  had  discoyered  the  N,W. 
passage,  and  which  he  appropriately  named  the 
bay  of  Mercy.  Here  the  ship  was  almost  imme* 
diately  frozen  in,  haying  Melyille  island  oppo- 
site, and  the  wide  expanse  of  water  yariously 
0£dled  Melville  strait,  Melville  sonnd,  Par^ 
sonnd,  and  Barrow  stnut,  to  the  N.  and  £. 
This  was  the  second  discovery  of  a  N,  W.  pas- 
sage, the  connecting  linkof  water  between  Mel- 
vule  strait  and  the  Arctic  sea  W.  of  it  being 
nearly  doe  W,  of  Lancaster  sonnd,  A  party 
from  the  Investigator  crossed  the  ice  to  Melville 
island  in  April,  1852,  and  left  there  adocoment 
describing  the  previous  operations  of  McOIure 
and  his  position  at  the  bay  of  Mercy.  The  ship, 
however,  remained  fast  fixed  in  the  ice,  which 
did  not  break  up  during  that  summer,  and  the 
winter  of  1852-^8  was  passed  in  the  same  place. 
Provisions  meanwhile  became  scarce,  notwith- 
standing that  the  crew  killed  and  cured  many 
thousand  pounds  of  venison  and  other  food; 
and  in  March,  1853,  the  health  of  the  men  was 
so  greatly  impaired  that  McOlure  determined  to 
send  part  of  tnem  to  England  via  the  Mackenzie 
river  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  and  to 
stay  by  the  ship  with  the  remainder  until  the 
spring  of  1854,  when,  if  no  succor  arrived,  he 
was  to  proceed  to  Melville  island  and  thence  to 
Beechey  island,  with  the  hope  of  there  finding 
the  means  of  conveyance  home.  Fortunately 
for  him,  at  this  luncture  Capt  Kellett  of  the 
Resolute,  who  had  some  time  previously  arrived 
at  Melville  island,  found  McOlure's  document, 
and  despatched  Lieut  Pim  to  the  bay  of  Mercy. 
The  crew  of  the  Investigator  crossed  over  to 
the  Resolute's  quarters  soon  after,  and  on  June 
8, 1858,  the  former  ship  was  abandoned  by  her 
commander,  it  being  deemed,  under  the  ciroum- 
stanoes  in  which  she  was  placed,  impossible  to 
save  her.  McOlure  remained  with  the  Resolute 
during  the  ensuing  summer  and  winter,  and  in 
April,  1864,  departed  with  his  crew  in  sledges 
to  Beechey  islimd,  whither  he  was  followed  in 
May  by  Kellett,  who  bv  the  orders  of  his  supe- 
rior. Sir  Edward  Belcuier)  had  abandoned  his 
ship.  Finally,  in  the  summer  of  1854^  the  whole 
party,  together  with  the  crews  of  the  Intrepid, 
Assistance,  and  Pioneer,  which  had  also  been 
deserted  by  order  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  their 
commanding  officer,  were  transported  safely  to 
England,  arriving  tiiere  Sept  28,  the  Investi- 
gator's crew  being  the  first  which  had  ever  en- 
tered Behring's  sraits  and  reached  Europe  by 
Baffin's  bay.  McOlure  received  the  £6,000 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  N.  W.  passage, 
and  a  similar  sum  was  distributed  among  uie 
officers  and  crew.  In  1865  he  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  He  has  since  been  em- 
ployed on  the  Ohina  station. 

MAOOLURG,  James,  an  American  physician, 
bom  in  Hampton,  Va.,  in  1747,  died  in  Rich- 
mond in  July,  1825.  He  was  a  fellow  student 
with  Jefferson  at  the  college  of  Wflliam  and 
Mary,  and  was  educated  for  the  medical  profos- 
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sion  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris.  In  London  he 
published  an  essay  on  the  "  Human  Bile,"  which 
was  translated  into  the  principal  languages  of 
Europe.  Returning  to  America  in  1778,  he  set- 
tled m  Williamsburg,  Ya.,  whence  in  1788  he 
removed  to  Hampton,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  consequence  of  his 
horses  running  away.  He  wrote  with  ability 
and  in  a  pure  and  elegant  style  on  medical  sub- 
jects, and  occasionally  produced  vera  de  aociStS 
of  ffenuine  merit. 

MAOOONNEL,  John  L.,  an  American  au- 
thor, born  in  Illinois,  Nov.  11, 1826.  He  began 
the  study  of  law  under  his  father,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  the  law  school  of  Transylvania  uni- 
versity, in  Lexington,  Ey.  When  the  Mexican 
war  broke  out  he  entered  the  regiment  of  OoL 
Harding,  June  6,  1846,  as  a  volunteer  private. 
He  was  soon  made  first  lieutenant  of  his  com- 
pany, and  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  after 
the  battle  of  Buena  Yista,  where  he  was  twice 
wounded.  After  the  war  he  returned  home 
and  recommenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Jack- 
sonville, where  he  has  since  resided.  As  a 
writer  he  is  chiefiy  known  by  works  of  fiction, 
or  sketches  setting  forth  western  American  life 
and  incident  Among  these  are :  '*  Talbot  and 
Vernon"  (New  York.  1860) ;  "  Grabame,  or 
Youth  and  Manhood^'  (I860);  "The  Glenns" 
(1861) ;  and  "  Western  Characters"  (1864). 

MAOOORD,  David  J.,  an  American  lawyer 
and  author,  born  in  St.  Matthew's  parish,  S.  0., 
in  Jan.  1797,  died  in  Oolurabia,  May  12,  1866. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  South  Oarolina  college, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  becoming 
associated  with  Henry  J.  Nott,  edited  with  him 
the  decisions  of  the  constitutional  court  of 
South  Oarolina  from  1818  to  1820,  and  alone 
from  1821  to  1828.  In  1822  he  became  the  law 
partner  of  William  0.  Preston.  In  1824  ho 
was  elected  state  reporter,  and  he  reported  the 
decisions  both  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  of 
equity  from  1826  to  1827.  In  1826  he  was 
made  intendant  (mayor)  of  the  town  of  Oolum- 
bia,  where  he  welcomed  Lafayette  on  his  visit. 
Between  1828  and  1880  he  travelled  in  Europe, 
and  witnessed  the  revolution  in  Paris.  He  re- 
turned to  Oarolina  during  the  period  of  nullifi- 
cation, entered  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
one  or  tiie  most  active  of  those  who  sustained 
the  state  veto.  As  a  trustee  of  the  South  Oaro- 
lina college,  he  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Oooper,  of  whom  he  has  left  interesting  remi- 
niscences. He  retired  from  the  bar  in  1886, 
became  president  of  the  state  bank  at  Oolumbia, 
and  in  connection  with  Ool.  Blanding  he  started 
the  ^  South  Oarolina  Law  Journal,'' which  was 
not  long  continued.  In  1839  he  was  appointed 
compiler  and  editor  of  the  "  Statutes  at  Large 
of  South  Oarolina,"  a  work  which  had  been 
originally  begun  by  Dr.  Oooper.  For  many 
years  a  member  of  the  legislature,  McOord  was 
long  the  chairman  of  the  important  committee 
on  federal  relations.  He  also  exerted  himself 
efficiently  for  the  improvement  of  the  judiciary 
system.    In  1840  he  married  his  second  wife,  a 
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daughter  of  Langdon  GheveS)  and  from  that 
year  devoted  hinuelf  suocessfollj  to  agricnltn- 
nil  pnTBQits  as  a  ootton  planter,  relieviDg  the 
monotonj  of  this  mode  of  life  hy  books  and 
authorship.  His  fayorite  topics  were  politics 
and  political  economy,  on  which  he  wrote  many 
papers  for  both  series  of  the  **  Southern  Re- 
view." He  also  contributed  to  "  De  Bow's  Re- 
view."— ^Louisa  S.  (Ohkvbs),  wife  of  the  pre- 
ceding, an  American  authoress,  bom  in  South 
Carolina  in  1810.  Soon  after  her  marriage  in 
1840,  she  removed  with  her  husband  to  their 
plantation  at  Fort  Motte  on  the  Gongaree,  a 
site  famous  in  revolutionary  annals.  Her  first 
published  volume,  entitled  ^^My  Dreams"  (Phil- 
adelphia. 1848),  had  been  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  many  previous  years.  In  the  same 
year  she  translated  from  the  French  Baatiat's 
"  Sophisms  of  the  Protective  Policy"  (New 
York,  1848).  In  1851  she  produced  her  tragedy 
of  **  Gains  Gracchus,"  and  she  has  contributed 
at  intervaJs  to  the  "  Southern  Review,"  **  De 
Bow's  Review,"  and  the  '^  Southern  Literary 
Messenger."  Her  articles  show  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of  facts  and  arguments  on  subjects 
not  usually  mduded  in  the  studies  of  women. 

MACGOSH,  Jamss,  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  clergy- 
man, bom  about  1810.  He  was  settled  at 
Breohin.  a  parish  in  Forfarshire,  until  the  year 
1868,  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  in  the  Queen's  university  at  Bel- 
fast, Ireland.  In  1850  he  published  a  work  on 
the  '*  Method  of  Divine  Government)  Physical 
and  Moral,"  which  attracted  much  attention, 
and  has  been  widely  circulated  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  An  essay  in  the  "  North 
British  Review"  for  Aug.  1851,  on  *'  Typical 
Forms,"  led  to  the  publication  in  1866,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  I)ickie  of  the  Queen's  uni- 
versity, of  **  Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in 
Greation."  His  last  published  work  is  entitled 
**  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  inductively  Investi- 
gated "  (London  and  New  York,  1860).  In  this, 
as  in  his  previous  publications,  he  diverges  from 
the  English  school  of  Locke  by  maintaining  the 
existence  and  essential  importance  of  d  priori 
oonoeptions  and  beliefe.  They  are  the  condi- 
tions of  all  empirical  and  concrete  knowledge, 
and  without  them  ethics^  theology,  and  all  uie 
sciences  are  impossible.  But  by  investigating 
these  intuitions  inductively,  he  diums  that  he 
departs  from  the  method  and  avoids  the  re- 
suits  of  the  German  transcendental  school. 
Shunning  the  two  extremes  of  sens^itionalism 
and  ideiuism,  it  is  his  aim  to  grasp  and  unite 
the  traih  in  each.  In  this  spirit  he  treats  the 
topics  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  knowledge 
and  fiuth,  as  time,  space,  quantity,  power,  iden- 
tity, causation,  substance,  being,  the  infinite, 
personality,  freedom,  and  moral  obligation. 

MAOGRAGEEN,  a  W.  co.  of  Ey.,  separated 
from  m.  by  the  Ohio  river;  area,  282  so.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1850,  6,067,  of  whom  808  were  slaves. 
The  Tennessee  river  forms  its  N.  £.  boundary, 
and  it  is  drained  by  the  Glark  river  and  its 
branobeB.    The  surfiaoe  b  level  and  the  soil  fer^ 


tile.  The  productiom  in  1850  were  174^971 
bushels  of  maize,  18,888  of  oats,  84^196  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  2,748  of  wool.  There  were  Sgriafc 
mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  tannery,  15  churches,  and 
648  pupils  attending  schools.  Gapital,  Paducak 
MAOGREAJamx,  an  American  woman,  kill- 
ed near  Fort  Edward,  Washington  eo.,  K.  Y., 
July  27,  1777.  She  was  the  daughter  of  t 
Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman  settled  in  New 
Jersey,  after  whose  death  she  went  to  live  wi& 
a  brother  on  the  Hudson  river  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fort  Edward.  At  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  American  revolution,  being  then  a 
lovely  younffgirl,  she  was  betrothed  to  a  young 
man  named  David  Jones,  who,  adhering  to  the 
crown,  went  to  Ganada  and  was  commis^oneda 
lieutenant  in  a  loyalist  reg^ent.  The  abroach 
of  Burgoyne^s  army  from  the  north  in  the  som- 
mer  of  1777  having  spread  consternation  throng 
the  neighboring  country,  Miss  McGrea*8  brother, 
who  was  a  whig,  prepared  to  remove  to  a  plaee 
of  safety,  ftnd  sent  for  his  sister,  then  on  a 
visit  to  a  Mrs.  McNeil,  residing  at  FortEdwaii 
Miss  McGrea,  supposing  that  her  lover,  with 
whom  she  probably  corresponded,  was  in  the 
invading  army,  lingered  day  after  daj  at  Un. 
McNeil's,  with  the  hope  of  having  an  int^ 
view  with  him.  The  summons  of  her  brother 
having  at  last  become  peremptory,  she  prepared 
reluctantly  to  embark  in  a  bateau  which  was 
to  convey  several  families  down  the  Hudson 
out  of  reach  of  danger.  On  the  mominff  fixed 
upon  for  her  departure  the  house  was  aaddealy 
surpiised  by  a  party  of  hostile  Indiana  belong- 
ing to  Burgoyne's  army,  and  sent  ont  bj  him 
to  scour  the  country  and  harass  the  Ameri- 
cans; Mrs.  McNeil  and  herself  were  made  pris- 
oners, and  with  other  members  of  the  fitmilj 
were  hurried  off  to  Burgoyne^s  camp.  Mrs. 
McNeil  arrived  there  in  salaty,  and  half  an  hoor 
afterward  another  party  of  Indiana  came  in 
with  freshly  severed  scalps,  on  one  of  which  ahe 
recognized  the  long  glossy  hair  of  Jane  McOrea. 
The  precise  manner  of  her  death  has  never 
been  ascertained.  The  Indians  stated  that  she 
was  killed  by  a  random  shot  from  a  detachment 
of  Americans  sent  out  in  pursuit ;  whereupon 
her  captors,  being  cut  oft  from  the  reward 
offered  for  prisoners,  secured  her  scalp  and  left 
her  body  by  the  wayside.  Another  story  is 
that  a  quarrel  arose  among  the  Indians  as  to 
whose  prize  she  was,  in  the  midst  of  which  one 
of  them  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  tomahawked 
her  on  the  spot.  The  event  caused  a  general 
feelmg  of  horror  through  the  country,  and  eyes 
in  Europe,  and  Burke  used  the  story  with  power 
ful  effect  in  the  British  house  of  commons.  An 
acrimonious  correspondence  ensued  between 
Gates  and  Burgoyne;  but  the  latter,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  as  much  shocked  as  any  one  at  the 
tragedy,  denied  peremptorily  that  the  Indians 
were  allowed  to  perpetrate  such  excesses  with 
impunity.  He  immediately  summoned  a  oonB- 
cil  of  Indian  chiefe,  and  demanded  that  the 
murderer  should  be  given  up ;  but  it  haii^J 
been  represented  to  hhn  that  his  Indian  allNs 
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would  in  that  event  probably  desert  him,  he 
was  persnaded  to  let  uie  offender  go  nnpunish- 
ed.  The  story  has  been  related  in  various  ways, 
and  under  the  hands  of  successive  narrators  has 
been  expanded  into  a  pathetic  love  romance, 
It  was  said  that  Lieut.  Jones  hired  the  Indians 
to  bring  his  mistress  to  the  camp ;  and  that  they 
murdered  her  on  the  way  to  settle  a  dispute 
respecting  the  reward  offered.  This,  however, 
he  always  denied.  He  retired  to  Oanada  soon 
after,  and  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  but  was  to 
the  close  of  his  life  melancholy  and  taciturn. 
A  blasted  pine  tree  marks  the  spot  where,  tra- 
dition relates,  Jane  McOrea  was  killed,  and  her 
grave  may  be  seen  in  a  small  cemetery  near  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Edward. 

MAG0RI£,Thoma8,D.D.,  a  Scottish  preacher 
and  author,  born  in  Dunse  in  Nov.  1772,  died 
in  Edinburgh,  Aug.  5, 1835.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1795 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  Antiburgher 
associate  presbytery  of  Kelso.  In  the  contro- 
versies wmch  agitated  the  Scottish  church  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  he  took  an  active 
part  as  an  opponent  of  the  voluntary  principle 
m  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  was  in  consequence, 
with  other  ministers,  deposed  from  office  in 
1806.  This  act  led  to  the  formation  of  the  con- 
stitutional associate  presbytery,  of  which  he 
became  a  prominent  member.  His  attention 
having  been  drawn  during  the  progress  of  the 
controversy  to  the  history  of  the  Scottish  ref- 
ormation and  the  labors  of  the  Scottish  re- 
formers, he  undertook  a  "Life  of  John  Knox," 
which  cuter  4  years  of  preparation  was  publish- 
ed in  1811,  and  raised  the  author  to  a  promir 
nent  place  among  contemporary  writers.  A 
2d  edition  appeared  in  1818,  so  greatly  ampli- 
fied and  improved  as  to  form  almost  a  new 
work.  His  next  literary  undertaking  was  an 
elaborate  review  of  Scott's  "  Old  J^fortality," 
published  in  the  first  8  numbers  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian Instructor"  for  1817,  in  which  he  de- 
fended the  Covenanters  from  the  aspersions 
of  the  Scottish  novelist.  In  1819  appeared  his 
"  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,"  jiving  an  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  Scottish  kirk ;  in  1827 
his  "  History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression 
of  the  Reformation  in  Italy;"  and  in  1829 
'*The  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Spain  in  the  Sixteenth  Century." 
In  the  preparation  of  the  last  two  works  he 
mastered  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages^ 
that  he  might  consult  original  authorities.  In 
1829  he  exerted  himself  against  Roman  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  and  several  years  later  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  ^^  anti-patronage" 
controversy.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  upon  a  "  Life  of  Calvin."  In  addition 
to  the  works  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of 
various  collections  of  lectures  and  sermons,  of 
a  series  of  lives  of  Scottish  divines  of  the  period 
of  the  reformation  contributed  to  the  "  Chris- 
tian Marine,"  and  of  other  writina^.  A  uni- 
form edition  of  his  work  has  been  edited  by  his 
son,  Prof.  McCrie  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1856)« 


HACCULLOCH,  John,  a  British  physician 
and  author,  bom  in  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
Oct  6,  1773,  died  in  Penzance,  Cornwall,  Aug. 
21,  1835.  In  1790  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to 
prosecute  hb  medical  studies,  and  took  his  de- 
gree of  M,D.  at  the  age  of  18.  He  subsequently 
entered  the  army  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  in 
1808  was  appointed  chemist  to  the  board  of 
ordnance.  In  1807  he  settled  at  Blaokheatii, 
and  commenced  practice  as  a  physician,  but  in 
1811  abandoned  his  profession,  on  being  en- 
gaged by  government  to  make  various  scientific 
surveys  in  Scotland.  His  most  important  pub- 
lications are  ;  "A  Description  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London. 
1819) ;  '*  A  Geolo^cal  Classification  of  Rooks'^ 
(1821) ;  "  The  Highlands  and  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1824);  and  "Proofe 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Attributes  of  God  from 
the  Facta  and  Laws  of  the  Physical  Universe" 
(8  vols.  8vo.,  1887). 

MAOCULLOCH,  John  Ramsay,  a  Scottish 

g>litical  economist,  bom  in  Wigton  in  1789. 
is  first  literary  essays  were  contributed  to 
''•The  Scotsman,"  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  of 
which  he  afterward  became  editor.  In  1828 
he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  political 
economy  in  the  university  of  London,  and  oft- 
ciated  in  this  capacity  until  1832.  He  has  been 
also,  for  many  years,  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  has  received  from 
government  for  his  services  to  literature  a  pen- 
sion of  £200,  and  the  comptrollership  of  the 
stationery  office.  His  principal  woi^  are: 
"  Principles  of  Political  Economy ;"  "  Treatise 
on  the  Principles  and  Practical  Influence  of 
Taxation  and  the  Funding  System ;"  ''  Stotisti- 
cal  Account  of  the  British  Empire  ;"  ''  Diction- 
ary, Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation ;"  and 
"Dictionary,  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  His- 
torical, of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and 
principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World."  All 
these  works  have  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions. 

MACDIARMID,  Johv,  a  ScoUish  author, 
born  in  Weem,  Perthshire,  in  1779,  died  in 
London,  April  7,  1808.  Ho  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's, 
and  in  1801  established  himself  in  London, 
where  he  commenced  his  literary  career  as  ed- 
itor of  the  "  St  James's  Chronicle."  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France  in  1802, 
he  examined  into  the  system  of  national  defence 
adopted,  and  in  1805  published  an  elaborate 
work  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  System  of 
Military  Defence  of  Great  Britain"  (2  vols.  8vo.), 
in  which  he  undertook  to  show  that  a  regular 
army  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  is  superior  to 
volunteers.  This  work  was  followed  by  *'  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary Subordination"  ^8vo.,  1804).  Although 
emaciated  and  physically  weakened  by  incessant 
devotion  to  literary  labors,  he  entered  with  ar- 
dor upon  a  new  plan  of  political  bi<M^phiee, 
and  in  1807.  produced  his  **Iive6  of  Briliah 
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Statesmen**  (4to.),  beginning  with  Sir  Thomas 
More,  a  work  characterized  by  Disraeli  as  per- 
spionouB  and  unaffected  in  style,  and  as  contain- 
ing a  variety  of  new  and  cnrious  information 
on  important  sabjects.  Maodiarmid  was  pros- 
trated by  a  paralytic  stroke  in  Nov.  1807,  and 
was  prematurely  carried  off  by  a  second  at- 
tack.---JoHN,  a  Scottish  miscellaneons  author, 
born  in  Edinburgh  about  1789,  died  in  Dum- 
fries, Nov.  12, 1862.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  JSdinbnrgh,  and  afterward  obtain- 
ed a  clerkship  in  a  bank,  devoting  his  leisure 
hours  to  literary  pursuits.  He  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  ''Scots'  Magazine,''  and  in  1817 
editor  of  the  "Dumfries  Courier."  The  most 
important  of  his  works  are :  "  History  of  Dum- 
fries ;"  "Life  of  Oowper ;"  "  Life  of  William 
Nicholson,  theGalloway  Poet ;"  "  Sketches  from 
Nature;"  and  "The  Scrap  Book." 

MACDONALD,  a  S.  W.  co.  ^f  Mo.,  bordered 
on  the  S.  by  Ark.  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Indian 
territory ;  area,  475  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 8,683, 
of  whom  61  were  slaves.  It  is  drained  by  vari- 
ous tributaries  of  the  Neosho  river.  The  sur- 
fiioe  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  were  146,669  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  7,870  of  oats,  7,889  of  wheat,  and  4,841 
lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  6  churches,  and  218 
pupils  att^ing  public  schools.    Capital,  Rut- 

MACDONALD,  Stisniib  Jacques  Josbph 
Alsxandrb,  duke  of  Taranto,  a  marshal  of 
France,  bom  in  Sancerre,  Nov.  17,  1766,  died 
at  his  chateau  near  Guise,  Sept.  24,  1840. 
He  was  descended  from  a  Scottish  family, 
which,  following  the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts, 
emigrated  to  France,  and  there  fixed  their  resi- 
dence. Entering  the  army  in  17B4,  he  served 
in  the  campaigns  of  Holland  and  the  Rhine  in 
l79d-'7,  and  for  his  participation  in  the  passage 
of  the  Waal  on  the  ice,  under  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  enemy  in  1796,  he  was  made  a  general  of 
division.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  Papal  States,  and  defeated  a  large  Nea- 
politan army  under  Gren.  Mack  at  Otricoli.  The 
disasters  sustained  by  the  French  generals  in 
northern  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  1799  having 
rendered  the  evacuation  of  Naples  indispensable, 
Maodonald  retreated  toward  Lucca;  and  being 
joined  in  June  by  several  additional  corps,  he 
attacked  the  combined  army  of  Austrians  and 
Russians  under  Suwaroff  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trebia  on  the  17th  of  the  month.  After  an 
obstinate  contest  of  8  days,  in  which  each  side 
sufTered  a  loss  of  12,000  men,  Macdonald,  learn- 
ing that  the  allies  were  expecting  large  re- 
enforcements,  retired  by  a  circuitous  march  to 
Genoa.  Compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  to 
Paris,  he  rendered  important  assistance  to  Na- 
poleon on  the  18th  Brumaire,  in  return  for 
which  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  army 
of  the  Grisons.  With  this  force  in  the  winter  of 
1800-'l  he  accomplished  the  celebrated  passage 
of  the  SplOgen,  and  was  following  up  uie  ene- 
my vigorously  when  the  armistice  ofiTreviso 
pat  an  end  to  his  movements.    Fhmi  1801  to 


1804  he  was  minister  at  the  court  of  Denmark, 
but  between  the  latter  period  and  1809  he  held 
no  command,  the  emperor  being  incensed  with 
him  for  participating  in  the  defence  of  Gen. 
Moreau.  In  1809,  however,  to  fill  the  chasms 
which  death  had  made  in  the  ranks  of  the 
French  generals,  he  was  again  intrusted  with  a 
command,  and  rendered  efficient  services  to  Eu- 
gene Beauhamais  in  Italy.  Transferred  to  the 
seat  of  war  in  Germany,  he  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  and  by  his  heroic  attock  of 
the  Austrian  centre,  the  most  important  achieve- 
ment in  his  military  career,  gained  his  marshal^s 
baton,  and  the  rauk  of  duke  of  Taranto.  On 
the  day  after  the  battle  Napoleon  effected  a 
complete  reconciliation  with  the  new  marshal, 
whom  he  tlienceforth  learned  to  trust  and  es- 
teem. In  1810-Ul  Macdonald  served  in  Spain, 
but  added  little  to  his  military  or  moral  reputa- 
tion ;  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812  he  suo- 
cessftilly  conducted  an  independent  line  of 
operations  toward  Riga ;  and  in  the  campaign 
of  1818  he  fought  at  Latzen  and  Bautzen,  was 
badly  beaten  by  Blflcher  on  the  Eatzbach,  Aug. 
26,  and  at  Leipsic  performed  prodigies  of  valor, 
escaping  from  the  catastrophe  which  overwhelm- 
ed the  rear  guard  of  the  French  army  after  the 
explosion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Elster,  by 
swniming  the  river  on  horseback.  He  steadily 
adhered  to  the  waning  fbrtunes  of  Napoleon  in 
the  campaign  of  1814,  and  participated  in  the 
negotiations  ending  in  the  emperor^s  abdication 
with  a  fidelity  and  consideration  which  the  lat- 
ter duly  acknowledged.  Having  given  in  his 
adherence  to  the  Bourbons,  he  declined  all  offers 
of  command  fh>m  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred 
Days.  He  received  many  distinctions  from  suc- 
ceeding sovereigns,  but  retired  from  public  llfo 
during  his  latter  years. 

MACDONALD,  Floba,  a  heroic  Scotch  wo- 
man, bom  in  the  isle  of  South  Uist,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  in  1720,  died  March  4^  1750.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Macdonald  of  Milton,  who 
belonged  to  the  Macdonalds  of  Clanranald. 
Her  nither  died  when  she  was  an  infant,  and 
her  mother  married  Macdonald  of  Amadalc, 
in  Skye,  to  which  island  Flora  was  removed. 
Of  her  early  life  little  is  known,  and  until  her 
26th  year  ^e  had  never  been  absent  from  the 
Hebrides.  At  that  time  she  was  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, of  small  figure,  well  proportioned,  and 
of  mild  disposition  and  manner.  In  June,  1746, 
she  left  Arnadale,  her  usual  residence,  to  visit 
her  stepbrother  at  Milton,  in  South  Uist. 
While  there  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Capt. 
O'Neil,  one  of  the  companions  of  Charles  fid- 
ward  Stuart,  then  on  his  wanderings  after  his 
defeat  at  Culloden.  0*Neil  propoMd  that  she 
should  take  Charles  with  her  to  Hkye,  disguised 
as  a  woman.  Though  a  confirmed  Jacobite, 
ehe  at  first  positively  declined  the  proposition, 
the  difficulties  were  so  great,  guards  being 
posted  at  every  ferry,  all  boats  destroyed,  ves- 
sels of  war  command^g  the  channel  between 
Skye  and  Hist,  and  passports  required  from  all 
travellers.    An  interview  with  the  prince  led 
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to  ft  change  of  mind,  and  she  entered  "waxtalf 
into  the  scheme;  Her  stepfather,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  militia  parties  in  the  service 
of  the  government,  gave  her  a  passport  for  her- 
self^ for  a  male  attendant,  for  *^  Betty  Bourke, 
A  stoat  Irish  woman,"  whom  Macdonald  recom- 
mended to  his  wife  as  a  good  spinner^d  for  8 
others.  After  a  variety  of  trouhles,  Flora,  the 
prince,  and  one  attendant  sailed  from  Benbe- 
cula,  June  28.  They  enconntered  serious  dan- 
gers, bat  finally  reached  Skye,nvhere  they  were 
assisted  by  Lady  Macdonald,  whose  husband 
was  then  with  Uie  duke  of  Otimberland,  com- 
mander of  the  royal  forces.  This  lady  consign- 
ed the  prince  and  his  attendant  to  the  care  of 
Macdonald  of  Kingsbnrgh,  her  husband^s  factor, 
who  took  them  to  his  house,  to  which  Flora 
idso  proceeded.  Here  the  services  of  Flora  to 
the  prince  ended,  during  all  of  which  she  had  * 
exhibited  the  utmost  coolness  and  courage, 
without  which  the  unfortunate  adventurer  must 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who 
thought  Uiey  had  provided  against  the  possi- 
bility of  his  escape.  A  price,  £80,000,  was  on 
his  head.  The  next  day  the  prince  bade  fare- 
well to  Flora,  at  Portree,  in  Skye.  The  part 
she  had  taken  in  this  romantic  sdOfair  soon  be- 
came known,  and  she  was  arrested,  and,  after 
5  month's  detention  on  board  vessels  of  war« 
was  sent  to  London,  where  she  suffered  a  mild 
imprisonment.  She  was  discharged  under  the 
act  of  indemnity  in  1747,  not  a  question  having 
been  asked  of  her.  Frederic,  prince  of  W&les, 
is  said  to  have  interceded  in  her  behalf,  aftd  to 
have  visited  her.  Placed  in  the  &mily  of  Liady 
Primrose,  a  noted  Jacobite,  she  was  an  object 
of  much  interest  to  society.  Returning  to 
Scotland,  in  1750  she  married  Macdonald  the 
younger  of  Kingsbnrgh.  She  was  visited  by 
Dr.  Johnson  in  1778.  The  family  emigrated  to 
North  Carolina  in  1775,  and  settled  in  Fayette- 
ville  ;  but  siding  with  the  loyalists,  they  expe^ 
rienced  adventures,  and  met  with  losses.  Mrs: 
Macdonald  embarked  alone  for  Europe,  and 
actually  took  part  in  an  engagement  which  the 
vessel  she  was  in  fought  with  a  French  vessel, 
and  had  her  arm  broken  by  a  falL  It  was  not 
until  some  time  after  her  return  to  Scotland 
that  she  was  loined  by  her  husband.  She  was 
the  mother  of  several  children,  4  of  them  being 
sons,  all  of  whom  entered  the  British  service. 
On  her  death  her  body  was  wrajipHsd  in  one  of 
the  sheets  of  the  bed  in  which  Gharies  Edward 
slept  on  the  night  he  passed  at  Eing^rgh,  the 
other  having  been  used  by  his  hostess  for  a  suni- 
lar  purpose.  This  sheet  Mrs.  Macdonald  had  car- 
ried with  her  to  America,  and  kept  throughout 
all  her  wanderings  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

MAODONALD,  Jamks,  M.D.,  an  American 
physician,  born  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  July  18, 
1808,  died  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  May  5,  1849.  He 
was  graduated  M.D.  at  the  college  of  physicians 
and  surgeons,  New  York,  in  March,  1825,  and 
soon  afterward  was  appointed  resident  physi- 
cian of  the  Bloomingdale  lunatic  asylum.  In 
1880  he  resigned  this  post,  intending  to  enter 
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upon  general  practice.  In  the  spring  of  1881 
the  governors  of*  the  New  York  hospital,  of 
which  the  Bloomingdale  asylum  is  a  branch, 
proposed  to  send  him  abroad  to  visit  the  insane 
nospitals  of  Europe.  He  accepted  their  propo- 
sition, on  condition  that  on  his  return  he  should 
have  entire  charge  of  the  asylum  for  5  years, 
to  effect  such  reforms  as  might  be  desirable* 
In  1887  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
asylum,  and  was  immediately  chosen  one  of  the 
visiting  physicians  of  the  New  York  hospital, 
which  post  he  held  for  4  years,  though  int^r* 
mpted  by  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1889.  In  1841 
he  opened  a  private  institution  for  the  insane, 
first  at  Murray  HiU,  and  subsequently  at  Flush- 
ing. In  1842  he  was  offered  the  superinten- 
dency  of  the  New  York  state  lunatic  asylum 
at  Utica,  but  declined  it.  The  same  year  he 
began  a  course  of  lectures  on  mental  diseases 
at  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  prob- 
ably the  first  ever  delivered  in  the  United 
States.  His  published  works  are :  "An  Essa/ 
on  the  Construction  and  Management  of  Insane 
Hospitals ;"  "A  Review  of  Ferrers  on  Insani- 
ty;" **  Statistics  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum" 
(1889) ;  "  A  Letter  to  the  Trustees  of  the  New 
York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  proposing  a  Plan 
for  organizing  that  Asylum"  (1842) ;  '*  A  Dis- 
sertation on  Puerperal  Insanity ;"  "  Reports  on 
the  Condition  of  the  BlaokweU's  Island  Asy- 
lum." He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Insanity." 

MACDONOUGH,  a  W.  co.  of  HI.,  watered 
by  Crooked  creek  and  its  branches;  area,  576 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  12,886.  The  suiftce  is 
mostly  prairie  and  the  soil  productive.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  100,102  bushels  of 
wh^t,  550,768  of  Indian  corn,  76,689  of  oats, 
and  78,481  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  6  grist 
mills,  9  saw  mills,  18  churches,  and  1,879  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington, and  Quincy  railroad  intersects  the 
county,  passing  through  Macomb,  the  capital. 

MACDONOUGH,  Thomas,  a  commodore  in 
the  U.  S.  navy,  born  in  New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  in 
Dec.  1788,  died  at  sea,  Nov.  18, 1815.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  Feb.  1800, 
and  in  1808  was  attached  to  the  frigate  Phila- 
delphia, Capt  William  Bainbridge,  one  of  the 
squadron  employed  against  Tripoli,  under  the 
oommand  of  Com.  Edward  Preble.  On  Aug. 
26, 1808,  the  Phikdelphia  captured  off  Cape  de 
Gatte,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  Moorish  frigate 
Meshboa,  and  McDonough  escaped  the  captiv- 
ity whidi  subsequently  befell  the  ofiicers  and 
crew  of  the  Philadelpnia  by  being  left  at  Gib- 
raltar with  her  prize.  He  afterward  served  in 
the  schooner  Enterprise,  Lieut.  Comt.  Stephen 
Decatur,  participating  in  the  various  attacks 
made  in  1804  upon  the  city  and  batteries  of 
Tripoli,  and  was  one  of  the  party  under  the 
command  of  Decatur  which  recaptured  and  de- 
stroyed the  Philadelphia  on  the  night  of  Feb. 
16,  1804  In  Feb.  1807,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  in  July,  1818,  to  that 
of  master  commandant.    In  1814  he  command- 
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6d  a  sqaadron  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  on  Sept 
8  of  that  year  gained  a  very-  imDortant  victory 
over  a  British  squadron  oommanaed  by  Commo- 
dore George  Downie.  (See  Champlain,  Lake.) 
For  hb  distingaished  services  on  this  occasion, 
MoDonoagh  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, and  received  a  gold  medd  from  congress. 
Nnmeroas  civic  honors  were  also  bestowed- 
upon  him  by  different  cities  and  towns,  and 
£e  legislature  of  Vermont  presented  htm  with 
an  estate  npon  Cumberland  Head,  which  over- 
looked the  scene  of  the  engagement.  After  the 
war  he  performed  much  active  service,  and  died 
on  his  passage  home  from  the  command  of  the 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean. 

MACDOUGALL,  Alexander,  an  American 
ffeneral,  born  in  Scotland  about  1750,  died  in 
Kew  York  in  Jnne,  1786.  His  father  emisrated 
to  New  York  about  1755,  and  followed  tne  oc- 
capation  of  a  milkman,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  son.  Subsequently  the  hitter  became  a 
printer,  and  in  1770  was  imprisoned  for  a  libel 
on  the  colonial  government.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution,  being  known  as  a  zealous  and 
active  whig,  he  joined  the  army,  and  in  1776 
was  appointed  a  brigadier-general.  In  the 
wcceeding  year  he  became  a  major-general. 
Gen.  MoDougall  commanded  in  the  action  near 
White  Phiins  in  1777,  and  also  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Germantown.  In  1781  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress 
from  New  York,  and  he  was  subsequently  a 
member  of  the  New  York  state  senate. 

MACDOWELL,  a  W.  co.  of  N.  C. ;  area,  560 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  6,246,  of  whom  1,262 
were  slaves.  The  Blue  Bid^  is  on  its  W. 
boundary,  some  of  the  summits  of  which  are 
estimated  to  be  over  6,000  feet  high.  The  Ca- 
tawba rises  in  these  mountains.  In  the  valleys 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  5,600  bushels  of  wheat,  255,262  of 
Indian  com,  and  4,977  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There 
were  2  grist  mills,  2  tanneries,  17  churches,  and 
775  pupils  attending  schools.    Capital,  Marion. 

MACDOWELL,  Patrick,  a  British  sculptor, 
born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  Aug.  12, 1799.  In  his 
youth  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coachmaker  in 
London,  who  died  when  Macdowell  was  about 
18  years  old.  He  was  then  admitted  to  the 
studio  of  a  French  sculptor  named  Chenu,  where 
he  soon  developed  a  taste  for  modelling.  A 
design  for  a  public  monument  to  Major  Cart- 
wright,  the  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform, 
first  brought  him  into  notice ;  btit  a  figure  of 
"A  Girl  Reading,"  of  which  he  executed  a  du- 
plicate for  the  earl  of  EUesroere,  decided  his 
reputation.  Among  his  chief  works  are :  ^'  Love 
Triumphant,*'  a  large  group  executed  for  Mr. 
William  Beaumont,  "A  Girl  at  Prayer,"  '*  Cu- 
pid," "Early  Sorrow,"  "Psyche,"  "The  Death 
of  Virginia,"  and  "  Eve."  Since  1846  he  has 
been  a  royal  academician. 

MACDUFFIE,  George,  an  American  states- 
roan,  born  in  Columbia  oo.,  Ga.,  about  1788, 
died  in  Sumter  district,  S.  C,  March  11,  1851. 
Of  humble  parentage,  he  b^^n  life  as  clerk  in 


a  mereantile  eatablisbroeDt  in  Augusta.  6a^ 
where  his  passion  for  books  attracted  tne  re- 
gards of  Wuliam  Calhoun,  a  brother  of  his  era* 
ployer,  who  provided  for  his  education.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college  in 
1818,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1814,  and  soon 
established  himself  in  practice  in  Edgefield,  8.  C., 
where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  profesdon. 
In  1818  he  was  elected  to  tho  South  Carolina 
legislature  from  Edgefield  district,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  eloquent  speaker  and  an 
able  political  writer.  A  politiou  controversy 
in  which  he  was  involved  with  Col.  William 
Cummings  of  Georgia  led  to  more  than  one  duel, 
in  one  of  which  he  was  wounded  with  a  ball, 
which,  being  never  extracted,  affected  his  health 
through  life.  His  writings  at  this  time  were  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  view  of  the  relations 
between  the  states  and  the  confederacy  whidi 
he  subsequently  espoused,  as  he  then  maintained 
the  principle  of  consolidation  agunst  that  of 
state  rights.  His  various  papers  on  this  subject^ 
produced  in  the  controversy  with  CoL  Cum- 
mings, were  collected  by  Gen.  James  Hamilton 
in  a  series  of  pamphlets,  entitled  "  The  Crisis." 
In  1821  he  became  a  member  of  congress.  In 
Dec.  1828,  he  introduced  a  motion  for  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
recommending  to  the  states  a  change  in  the 
constitution,  so  as  to  establish  uniformity  in  the 
mode  of  electing  the  members  of  th^  house  of 
representatives,  and  also  a  change  in  respect  to 
the  mode  of  choosing  electors  for  president  and 
vice-president.  As  chairman  of  this  committee, 
he  made  an  elaborate  report  concluding  with  a 
resolution.  In  Jan.  1825,  he  opposed  internal 
improvements  in  the  states  by  congress.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  debates  on  the  rules  pro- 
posed to  be  observed  by  the  house  in  the  elec- 
tion of  president  of  the  United  States,  tho  dis- 
cussion deriving  most  of  its  interest  from  tho 
election  then  pending  before  that  body,  in 
which  the  candidates  were  Adams,  Crawford, 
and  Jackson.  In  the  19th  congress  he  argued 
against  the  proposed  congress  of  Panama,  a  fa- 
vorite measure  of  President  Adams.  He  also 
brought  up  again  the  subject  of  amendments 
to  the  constitution  as  to  the  election  of  president 
and  vice-president,  his  main  object  being  to  pre- 
vent the  choice  from  ever  falling  into  the  house 
of  representatives.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  he  engaged  in  the 
discussion  concerning  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and,  though  now  a  champion  of  state 
rights,  he  endeavored  to  maintain  this  institu- 
tion. He  was  a  frequent  assailant  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff!  and  was  engaged  in  the  debates 
on  most  of  the  important  questions  before  the 
house,  as  the  naval  appropriations.  West  Point, 
emigration  of  the  Indians,  office  of  migor-gener- 
al,  pay  of  members,  topographical  surveys,  cul- 
ture of  silk,  inland  ports  of  entr^,  the  Turkish 
mission.  South  Carolina  claims,  mmimum  duties^ 
and  the  conduct  and  rechartering  of  the  bank. 
In  Dec.  1880,  he  opened  the  case  in  a  speech  of 
great  power  for  the  prosecution  in  the  trial  of 
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Judge  Peek,  on  an  impeabhment  for  which  the 
senate  had  been  reeoWed  into  a  conrt.  Thongh 
he  had  been  originally  an  ardent  and  efficient 
supporter  of  President  Jackson,  yet  his  admin- 
istration had  not  satisfied  the  state  rights  men 
of  the  Sooth,  and  Mr.  MoDnffie  became,  like 
Mr.  Chilhonn  and  the  politicians  of  Sooth  Oaro- 
lina  generally,  his  adyersary.  The  measores  of 
the  president  also  in  respect  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  contributed  to  make  him  an  on- 
coroproroising  opponent.  In  Sooth  Carolina, 
the  hostility  to  the  protective  tariff  policy, 
which  seemed  abont  to  be  fastened  on  the  coon- 
try,  had  reached  its  climax.  The  tenor  of  the 
argument  in  that  state,  maintained  by  no  one 
more  A*eqaently  and  doqoently  than  by  Mr. 
McDoffie,  was,  that  by  this  insidions  and  in- 
direct method  of  collecting  reyenoe,  by  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  northern  manofactores,  by 
the  appropriations  for  poblic  works  falsely  pre- 
tended to  be  for  the  general  welfare,  and  by 
the  combinations  of  the  large  commercial  and 
manofactoring  against  the  small  agricoltoral 
states,  the  Sootii  was  annoally  deprived  of  mil- 
lions, to  the  advantage  of  fkvorite  pecoliar  sys- 
tems and  special  sections.  It  was  also  claimed 
that  Gen.  Jackson,  though  elected  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  South,  was  .at  best  a  doobtfol 
friend.  The  result  was  a  political  excitement  of 
such  intepitythat  the  two  domestic  parties, 
the  state  rights  and  the  union,  were  on  the 
verge  of  civil  war,  while  the  state  itself  was 
making  preparations  to  defy  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  to  carry  its  argument  into  practice 
by  attempting  nnlliflcation.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  states  as  principals,  the  subordination  of 
the  federal  government  as  an  agency,  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  its  reasoning.  The  Kentucky 
resolutions,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  declared : 
^^That  the  several  states  who  fhimed  that  in- 
strument [the.  constitution],  being  sovereign  and 
independent,  have  the  unquestionable  right  to 
judge  of  the  infraction ;  and  that  a  nullification, 
by  tiiese  sovereignties,  of  all  unauthorized  acts, 
done  under  color  of  that  instrument,  is  the 
rightful  remedy.'*  In  1820,  and  again  in  1895. 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  protestea 
agiunsc  the  protective  tariff^  and  in  1827  gave 
to  the  state  repres^tatives  in  congress  instruo- 
tions  of  the  like  tenor.  In  1828  it  entered  a 
protest  and  resolutions  aj^nst  the  right  of  con- 
gress to  impose  protective  duties  on  imports. 
More  resolutions,  addressed  to  other  states,  fol- 
lowed in  Dec.  1828,  and  in  1880  the  legislature 
passed  resolutions  of  like  import.  In  1881  the 
same  body  reviewed  a  letter  from  President 
Jackson  to  the  union  party  of  South  Carolina, 
and  denounced  it  as  an  impertinence  and  un- 
authorized interference.  In  all  these  proceed- 
ings Mr.  McDuffie  concurred,  and  he  illustrated 
and  vehementiy  defended  them  in  congress.  In 
1884  a  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  assembled  in  Colombia  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  An  elaborate  report 
from  a  committee  was  followed  by  ^  an  ordi- 
nance to  nullify  certain  acts  of  the  congress  of 


the  United  States  purporting  to  be  laws^  laying 
duties,  &c.,  on  foreign  commodities."  This  or- 
dinance declared  such  acts  to  be  null  and  void, 
and  forbade  that  they  should  be  enforced  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  state.  The  convention  also 
published  two  remarkable  addresses,  one  to  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  and  the  other  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  of  which 
was  written  by  Mr.  McDuffie.  In  1884  he  left 
congress,  after  making  a  vehement  speech 
against  the  administration,  and  was  in  the  same 
year  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina.  The 
college  of  the  state  was  reorganized  by  his 
efforts.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
he  retired  to  private  life,  but  in  1842  was  elect- 
ed to  the  U.  S.  senate.  The  failure  of  his  strength 
obliged  him  to  resign  this  position,  and  to  ter- 
minate his  public  career  in  1846.  Probably  no 
one  of  his  colleagues  in  congress  treated  so 
great  a  variety  of  difficult  subjects  more  thor- 
oughly, ably,  or  with  more  effective  eloquence. 
He  did  not,  like  Mr.  Calhoun,  regard  nullifica- 
tion as  a  constitutional  measure,  but  maintain- 
ed and  Justified  it  as  revolutionary,  and  he  was 
never  satisfied  with  the  final  settiement  of  the 
question  by  what  is  called  the  "  Cky  compro- 
mise." He  was  one  of  the  most  successftd 
planters  in  the  state,  and  has  left  an  admirable 
oration  delivered  before  the  state  agricultural 
society.  For  many  years  before  his  death  he 
was  commonly  called  Qen,  McDuffie,  having 
been  a  roijor-general  in  the  state  militia. 

MACE.    See  Nunno. 

MACEDONIA,  or  MAOEDONfthe  latter  name 
being  used,  exclusively  by  English  writers,  to 
designate  the  state  or  empire,  the  former  aes- 
ignating  the  land  or  province),  an  ancient  coun- 
try of  S.  E.  Europe,  K.  of  Greece,  the  principal 
parts  of  which  now  belong  to  the  Turkish  prov- 
ince or  district  of  Filiba  Yilayeti  or  Makdonia 
in  western  Bonmelia,  which  has  an  area  of 
about  15,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  about 
750,000,  consisting  of  Turks,  W  allachians,  Alba- 
nians, Greeks,  and  Jews.  Parts  of  this  province 
are  renowned  in  modem  times  for  fertility, 
producing  among  others  abundant  and  exdeUent 
crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  wine,  oil,  and 
fruits.  The  most  ancient  name  of  the  country 
among  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  been  Emathia, 
and  Bubsequentiy  Macetia  or  Maxetia,  the  peo- 
ple being  called  MacetsB.  The  name  Macedo- 
nians is  first  applied  to  them  by  Herodotus. 
Thev  were  probably  of  Hlyrian  race,  and  seem 
originally  to  have  lived  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt  Pindus,  whence 
they  spread  northeastward,  mingling  with 
Thracian  as  well  as  Grecian  settiers.  The  reign- 
ing house  of  Macedon  is  believed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  descendants  of  the  latter,  or  to  a 
HeUenized  tribe,  and  their  influence  gradually 
extended  the  use  of  the  Greek  language;  but 
the  people  were  never  regarded  as  genuine 
Hellenes  by  their  neighbors  of  the  Grecian  pen- 
insula and  the  islands.  The  boundaries  of  Mace- 
donia varied  in  the  different  periods  of  its  his- 
tory.   In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  at  least  ao- 
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cording  to  Mni,  it  consisted  only  of  the  district 
extending  from  the  confines  of  Thessaly  W  the 
river  Lydias.  In  a  subsequent  period  it  extend- 
ed £.  as  far  as  the  Strymon  (now  Struma), 
which  separated  it  from  Thrace,  being  bound- 
ed N.  by  PcBonia,  W.  by  Illyria^  and  S.  by 
Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  mountains,  which 
separated  it  from  Thessaly.  This  may  be  call- 
ed Macedonia  proper.  Philip,  th6  fatlier  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  extendea  the  limits  of  his 
kingdom  by  the  conquest  of  Pteonia^on  the  N., 
of  the  Thracian  district  between  the  Btrymon 
and  the  Nestus  (Earasu)  on  the  £.  (afterward 
Macedonia  Adjecta),  of  the  peninsula  of  Chalci- 
dice  on  the  S.  E^  and  of  an  adjoining  district 
of  lUyria  on  the  W,  Thns  his  kingdom  was 
bounded  N.  by  the  Scardus,  Scomius,  and  Orbe- 
Ins  ranges,  separating  it  from  Mcesia  and  Bar* 
dania,  £.  by  the  Rhodope  range  and  Nestus 
river,  separating  it  from  Thrace,  8.  E.  by  the 
JEgJBan  sea  (archipelago),  S.  by  the  Olympus 
and  the  Cambunian  mountains,  and  W.  by  the 
northern  prolongation  of  the  Pindus  and  the 
river  Drilo  (Drin).  It  comprised  the  districts 
of  Pffionia,  Pelagonia,  Lyncestis,  Orestis,  Pieria, 
Emathia,  Chalcidice,  Bisaltia,  and  others.  Beside 
the  encircling  mountain  ranges,  there  were  some 
less  important  chains  in  the  interior,  divided 
by  fertile  valleys.  Of  the  rivers,  which  mostly 
flow  in  a  S.  £.  or  K  direction  into  the  iEgsean, 
the  most  important  were  the  Nestus,  the  Strymon, 
which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  its  name,  and  the 
Axius  (Vardar),  which  received  the  waters  of 
the  Lydias,  and  like  the  Haliacmon  (Vistritza) 
flows  into  the  Thermaic  gulf  (gulf  of  Saloniki). 
The  southern  part  of  Ghdcidice,  washed  by  the 
Thermaic,  Toronaic,  Singitic,  and  Strymonic 
gulfs,  was  divided  into  the  8  minor  peninsulas 
of  Pallene,  Sithonia,  and  Aote,  the  last  of  which 
terminated^  in  Mt.  Athos,  and  was  said  or  fa- 
bled to  have  been  cut  through  by  Xerxes  on 
his  invasion  of  Greece.  Among  the  cities  were : 
Mgm,  or  Edessa,  the  residence  of  the  early 
kings;  Pella,  that  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alex- 
ander ;  Thessalonica  (Saloniki,  now  the  largest 
town),  that  of  Oassander,  at  the  head  of  the 
Thermaic  gulf;  Olynthus,  formerly  one  of  the 
most  powerful  cities  of  Thrace,  besieged,  taken, 
and  destroyed  by  Philip ;  PotidsBa,  a  colony  of 
Corinth,  conquered  by  Athens,  and  subsequent- 
ly by  Philip ;  Chalcis,  a  colony  of  the  town  of  • 


the  same  name  in  Euboea ;  Ampbipolis,  a  colony 
of  Athens,  near  the  month  of  the  Strymon; 
Philippi.  founded  by  Philip,  and  renowned  for 
the  battle  of  its  name  (42  B.  O.X  which  termi- 
nated with  the  victory  of  the  triumvirs  and  the 
death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  Stagira,  the  birth- 

Slace  of  Aristotle;  Pydna,  where  Perseus  was 
efeated  by  the  Romans  under  ^milius  Paolos 
(168  B.  C);  Dium,  Pehigonia,  Beroea,  Methone, 
Stobi,  and  Acanthus.  Under  the  Romans  the 
province  of  Macedonia  indoded  large  portions 
of  the  neighboring  western  and  southern  coun- 
tries, extending  from  the  iEgssan-to  the  Adria- 
tic, and  being  bounded  S.  by  the  province  d 
Achaia,  whidi  induded  the  largest  part  of 
Greece. — ^Macedon,  having  been  founded  by  Per- 
diccas  I.,  first  appeared  in  history  under  Amyn- 
tas,  a  contemporary  of  Darius^  the  first  Persian 
invader  of  Greece  (about  500  B.  C),  was  made 
powerful  and  the  virtual  mistress  of  Greece  by 
Philip  (859-86),  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  and  the 
greatest  empire  of  the  period  by  the  cooqaestB 
of  his  son  Alexander  (8d6-'28),  decayed  nnder 
the  successors  of  the  latter,  was  broken  by  the 
two  victories  of  the  Romans  at  Cynosoephala 
(197)  and  Pydna  (166),  and  made  a  Roman 
province  after  various  insurrectioDS  and  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Achsans  in  146.  Its  his- 
tory is  dosely  connected  with  that  of  Greece, 
and  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  history  of  that 
country  (vol.  viii.  p.  461  et  9eq.),  as  well  as  to 
the  lives  of  the  moat  important  Macedonian 
monarchs. 

MAOFERRIN,  John  Berbt,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman,  born  in  Rutherford  oo.,  Tenn., 
June  15,  1807.  His  grandfather  McFerrin  was 
a  soldier  in  the  American  revolutionary  war, 
and  his  father,  the  Rev.  James  McFerrin,  was 
an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  Tennessee  and  N. 
Alabama,  became  a  minister,  and  joined  the 
Tennessee  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  in  1826.  He  was  for  two  years  a 
missionary  to  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  was 
editor  of  the  "  South-Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate," at  Nashville,  from  1840  till  May,  1858, 
when  he  was  made  book  agent  of  the  M.  £. 
church.  South.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Louis- 
ville convention  in  1845  which  organized  the 
M.  £.  church.  South,  and  assisted  in  compiling 
the  history  of  that  organization. 
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